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PREFACE. 


In  preparing  a  Cyclopaedia  of  what  came  to  pass  during  the  year  1801,  the 
political  and  military  events  appeared  to  possess  a  greater  importance  than  all 
that  had  been  developed  in  the  different  branches  of  knowledge.  The  interest 
which  they  awakened  soon  became  so  strong  and  engrossing  that  the  peaceful 
pursuits  of  industry  were  paralyzed,  trade  and  commerce  languished,  the  stu- 
dent of  science  forsook  his  quiet  seclusion  for  the  tented  field,  and  the  inventive 
genius  turned  to  find  more  skilful  weapons  for  conflict  or  terrible  engines  for 
destruction.  The  consequences  involved  in  these  events  are  regarded  as  des- 
tined to  exert  a  permanent  influence  on  mankind.  Whether  constitutional  lib- 
erty can  survive  the  violence  of  human  passions ;  whether  institutions  organized 
to  preserve  and  protect  the  rights  of  men,  and  which  depend  for  their  existence 
upon  the  will  and  pleasure  of  those  whom  they  control,  can  withstand  the  shocks 
of  military  power,  are  questions  in  which  the  welfare  of  all  is  at  issue.  The 
conflict,  therefore,  in  the  United  States,  forms  an  important  part  of  this  volume. 
It  embraces  the  political  principles  involved,  with  the  arguments  of  their  respect- 
ive advocates  and  opponents ;  the  movements  of  the  leaders  of  secession,  from 
their  first  acts  to  the  close  of  the  year,  including  the  proceedings,  step  by  step, 
in  each  of  the  Southern  States  until  they  had  resolved  themselves  out  of  the 
Union,  and  their  subsequent  efforts ;  the  organization  of  the  Confederate  States ; 
the  principles  upon  which  that  organization  was  founded  ;  the  civil  and  com- 
mercial regulations  of  the  Confederacy ;  the  movements  of  its  Government  to 
fill  its  treasury,  and  organize  and  equip  vast  armies ;  the  counteracting  move- 
ments of  the  United  States ;  the  organization  of  its  armies,  with  the  details  of 
the  weapons  for  the  infantry  and  artillery,  and  for  the  batteries  of  the  ships  and 
gunboats ;  together  with  all  the  original  documents,  from  the  Messages  of  the 
respective  Presidents ;  the  instructions  of  Cabinet  officers ;  the  Messages  and 
proclamations  of  Governors ;  the  important  acts  of  the  United  States  and  Con- 
federate Congresses ;  the  acts  and  resolutions  of  State  Legislatures ;  the  proc- 
lamations and  orders  of  commanding  officers ;  the  contributions  of  men 
and  money  from  each  State,  North  and  South ;  the  details  of  every  battle 
and  every  skirmish  involving  a  loss  of  life.  So  ample  have  been  the  re- 
sources from  which  its  details  have  been  prepared,  comprising  publications 
both  North  and  South,  that  it  is  believed  no  important  public  measure  of  the 
Federal  or  Confederate  Governments,  or  of  any  of  the  States,  has  been  over- 
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looked,  or  valuable  document  omitted.  The  efforts  of  the  Confederacy  to  6ecure 
the  cooperation  of  foreign  powers,  and  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  it, 
are  summarily  presented  in  the  letters  and  instructions  of  the  respective  diplo- 
matic agents. 

In  thus  preparing  in  a  narrative  form  this  portion  of  the  events  of  the  year, 
although  the  effort  has  been  made  to  observe  strict  accuracy  and  impartiality, 
some  mistakes  may  have  occurred,  which  ask  for  the  forbearing  consideration 
of  the  intelligent  reader. 

The  developments  of  science  during  the  year  present  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars. The  assent  of  geologists  to  the  Taconic  system  advocated  by  the  late 
Prof.  Emmons,  after  so  many  years  of  disbelief,  is  another  instance  of  tho  tri- 
umph of  investigation  over  preconceived  errors.  The  introduction  of  the  meth- 
od of  Solar  analysis,  which  has  as  yet  progressed  hardly  so  far  as  to  receive  a 
name,  although  Spectrography  meets  with  much  approval,  may  justly  be 
classed  among  the  important  events.  The  conclusions  of  science,  as  applied  to 
agriculture,  which  were  reached  during  the  year  1861,  will  become  to  the  farm- 
er of  great  practical  value.  At  the  6ame  time,  they  set  aside  many  opinions 
and  processes  of  labor  which  have  not  yielded  fruitful  results.  They  will  be 
found  fully  explained  in  a  very  practical  essay  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  J.  J. 
Mapes. 

Geographical  explorations  were  pursued  with  vigor  in  various  quarters 
of  tho  globe,  and  many  travellers  returned  from  their  perilous  journeys  of  a  pre- 
vious year.  In  all  instances  the  information  is  highly  interesting,  and  often 
valuable. 

Connected  with  mechanical  industry  there  were  many  ingenious  inven- 
tions during  tho  year,  especially  relating  to  implements  of  war,  some  of 
which  have  been  described,  while  others  arc  reserved,  to  be  accompanied  with 
such  illustrations  as  more  ample  time  will  allow.  To  mechanical  industry,  so 
important  in  this  country,  an  extensive  portion  of  the  annual  volume  of  this 
work  will  be  devoted. 

The  commerce  of  tho  whole  world  was  interrupted  during  the  year,  and  al- 
though sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  gather  the  statistics  of  all  its  changes, 
yet  the  details  of  disaster  to  many  branches  have  been  made  up  in  these  pages. 
The  stupendous  resources  of  the  United  States,  hitherto  unconscionsly  possessed, 
not  only  in  military  and  naval  affairs,  but  especially  in  financial,  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  the  present  difficulties.  The  financial  measures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  of  tho  States  arc  explained  with  the  most  ample  details. 

'The  number  of  distinguished  men  who  closed  their  career  in  18G1  was  not 
so  largo  as  in  many  other  years.  A  tribute  has  been  paid  to  their  virtues  and 
their  services. 

Subsequent  volumes  of  this  work  will  be  issued  about  the  first  of  March  in 
each  year. 
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ABDUL  MEDJID,  Khan,  late  Saltan  of  Tar-  most  important  of  these  measures  were :  the  re- 
key,  born  May  6,  1823,  succeeded  to  the  throne  organization  of  the  army  in  1843  and  1844,  the 
July  1, 1839,  died  June  25,  1861.   Educated  in  creation  of  new  ministerial  departments  of  com- 
the  seclusion  of  the  harem,  and  coining  to  the  merce  and  public  works,  the  reorganization  of 
throne  at  the  early  age  of  17,  and  possessing  .  the  provinces,  the  promulgation  of  a  penal  code 
naturally  a  kindly  but  indolent  and  almost  and  of  a  code  of  commerce,  the  establishment 
effeminate  nature,  it  was  hardly  possible  that  of  mixed  tribunals  allowing  Christians  a  share 
he  should  have  become  an  efficient  ruler  over  with  Mussulmen  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
an  empire  so  extensive,  and  peopled  by  races  tice,  the  introduction  of  a  new  monetary  system, 
so  diverse,  even  in  the  most  favorable  period  the  abolition  of  the  Kharadj,  or  capitation  tax, 
of  its  history.   But  his  accession  to  the  throne  previously  levied  on  all  who  were  not  Mussul- 
took  place  at  a  time  of  unusual  commotion,  men ;  the  reform  of  the  system  of  public  educa- 
1  when  the  strong  arm  of  a  wise  and  vigor-  tion,  and  the  introduction  of  postal 


oos  ruler  could  hardly  have  saved  the  empire  railroads,  telegraphs,  the  regulation  of  quaran- 
from  disintegration  and  ruin.  His  father  had  tines,  the  establishment  of  banks,  &c. 
been  a  man  of  great  energy  and  iron  will,  and  These  reforms  were  at  first  put  in  force  in 
had  initiated  reforms  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  capital,  and  thence  extended  gradually  to 
the  more  fanatical  Moslems,  struck  at  the  very  the  remoter  provinces.  Not  being  in  the  na- 
fonndations  of  their  faith.  The  ill-concealed,  turo  of  absolute  decrees,  but  rather  suggestions 
Itostility  of  the  mass  of  the  Mohammedan  peo-  for  reform,  whose  stringency  was  to  be  in- 
pie  to  these  reforms  would  have  awed  a  less  creased  as  the  people  would  bear  them,  they 
resolute  ruler  than  Mahmoud  II.,  and  his  death  were  at  first  of  little  effect,  except  immediately 
leaving  his  reforms  but  half  accomplished,  en-  In  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  In  8ept.  1854, 
couraged  the  hopes  of  the  reactionary  party,  desirous  of  giving  them  a  wider  scope  and  a 
Nor  were  there  wanting  other  causes  of  anxie-  more  decided  efficacy,  the  sultan  called  a  coun- 
ty to  harass  the  mind  of  the  boy  sultan.  Me-  cil  of  tanrimat,  or  congress  of  representatives 
hemet  AH.  Pasha  of  Egypt,  his  most  powerful  from  all  parts  of  his  empire,  ana  laid  before 
vassal,  had  placed  himself  in  an  attitude  of  open  them  his  measures.  On  the  18th  February, 
rebellion  during  the  lifetime  of  Mahmoud  II.,  1856,  he  issued  a  new  Satti-Humayoutn  or  inl- 
and his  son,  Ibrahim-Pasha,  on  the  24th  of  perial  decree,  conforming  and  enlarging  the 
June,  8  days  previous  to  Abdul  Modi  id's  acces-  propositions  of  the  Hatti-Scberif.  These  meas- 
sion  to  the  throne,  had  defeated  the  sultan's  ures  indicated  the  progressive  disposition  of 
troops  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Nezib.  The  in-  the  sultan,  and  his  desire  to  become  an  efficient 
te rferenoe  of  the  allied  powers  alone  prevented  ruler.  They  were  undertaken  under  circum- 
the  Turkish  empire  from  dismemberment  at  this  stances  of  great  difficulty ;  from  tho  commence- 
jiiiirtore.  roent  of  his  administration  to  its  close,  there 
This  danger  passed,  the  young  saltan  applied  was  constantly  some  disturbing  element  to  de- 
himself  to  the  development  of  his  father's  plans  lay  or  thwart  his  purposes :  the  Turko-Egypt- 
of  reform.  The  first  stop  in  this  direction  was  ian  question  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
the  promulgation  of  tho  Hatti-Scherif  of  Gul-  and  subsequently  the  Servian  question ;  the  in- 
Kbane,  in  Nov.  1839.  This  Hatti-Scherif  was  a  surrection  in  Albania ;  the  war  in  Koordistan ; 
general  decree  in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  rights,  the  troubles  in  Syria,  in  Bosnia,  and  Montene- 
dedaring  the  equality  of  all  his  subjects,  wheth-  gro ;  the  Tnrko-Greek  and  Wallachian  revolu- 
er  Mussulmen  or  not,  before  the  law.  Its  in-  tion  of  1848-*9 ;  his  noblo  refusal  to  surrender 
tention  was  more  folly  developed  in  the  subse-  the  Hungarian  and  Polish  refugees,  who  had 
qaent  measures,  now  inclnded  under  the  name  sought  protection  on  his  soil,  to  Austria  and 
of  the  tanximat,  or  system  of  reforms.  The  Russia  in  1850 ;  the  question  of  the  holy  places 
1  A 
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which  led  to  the  Crimean  war ;  tho  at  tempt  to  and  not  recognizable  by  analyses  or  microscopic 

assassinate  him  in  1859  ;  and  the  Syrian  mas-  investigations.    Thus  we  find  that  the  feldspar 

sacres  of  1860,  were  all  so  many  obstacles  to  rock,  containing  seventeen  per  cent,  of  potash, 

his  progress.  To  these  might  also  be  added  his  when  ground  to  the  finest  powder,  will  not 

natural  indolence  and  love  of  sensual  indul-  supply  potash  directly  to  the  higher  class 

gonce,  his  infirm  health  and  his  yielding  disposi-  of  plants— still  a  rock  containing  feldspar  will 

tion,  which  made  him  often  tho  helpless  prey  of  furnish  potash  to  those  of  a  lower  class,  such 

the  dissolute  ministers  and  the  rapacious  harem  as  the  lichens  and  mosses,  etc.;  and  on  their 

which  controlled  him.   lie  has  been  succeeded  decay  it  returns  to  the  soil  in  a  progressed  or  ad- 

by  his  brother,  Abdul  Aziz  Khan.  vanced  condition,  capable  of  being  assimilated 

AGRICULTURE  is  the  art  of  cultivating  tho  by  a  higher  class  of  plant 

earth  in  order  to  increase  the  quantity  and  im-  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  while  ground  feld- 

prove  the  quality  of  its  productions.  spar  fails  to  prove  a  valuable  amendment  to 

The  practical  farmer  should  be  able  to  raise  soils,  requiring  additions  of  potash,  unleached 

from  a  given  number  of  acres,  the  largest  quan-  wood  ashes  so  readily  furnish  plants  with  this 

tity  of  tho  most  valuable  produce,  at  the  least  necessary  alkali. 

cost,  in  the  shortest  period,  and  without  perma-  The  same  truth  is  observable  with  phosphate 

neut  injury  to  tho  soil ;  and  therefore  the  great  of  lime,  so  readily  assimilated  by  plants  when 

problem  which  the  present  age  has  to  solve,  furnished  in  tho  form  of  animal  bones,  even 

is  the  discovery  of  the  means  of  producing  on  after  they  have  been  heated  to  redness,  so  that 

a  given  area,  a  larger  amount  of  bread  and  the  phosphato  of  lime  which  they  contain  is 

meat  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  continually  in-  freed  from  all  surrounding  matters, 

creasing  population.  This  same  substance,  without  any  differences 

The  object  of  these  remarks  will  not  bo  to  which  may  be  recognized  by  the  chemist,  is 

give  any  history  of  agriculture,  but  rather  to  found  in  large  quantities  in  what  is  known  as 

show  tho  advantages  which  have  arisen  from  the  phosphatic  rocks,  and  some  of  them  contain 

the  application  of  the  sciences  to  its  practice,  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  pure  phosphate  of  lime ; 

until  it  may  now  be  truly  said,  in  its  present  still  when  this  is  ground  to  a  powder  it  will  not 

status,  to  compose  a  science  in  itself,  embracing  be  assimilated  by  the  roots  of  plants  in  contact 

the  operation  of  the  natural  laws  in  their  most  with  it ;  and  many  soils  formed  in  part  of  the 

extended  sense,  and  covering,  as  part  of  its  chlor-apatite  rock  require  additions  of  more 

accessories,  much  of  geology,  chemistry,  etc.  progressed  phosphate  before  their  cultivation 

We  shall  aim  rather  to  demonstrate  that  can  be  rendered  profitable, 

which  experimental  theories  have  culminated  The  same  may  be  said  of  lime,  for  although 

during  the  lust  few  years  into  exact  knowledge,  primitive  limestone  when  burnt  so  as  to  render 

than  to  give  descriptions  of  the  leading  and  it  caustic,  is  valuable  to  the  farmer  as  a  means 

more  prominent  improvements  in  agriculture  as  of  disintegrating  other  materials  in  the  soil 

an  art.  It  is  now  well  understood  that  all  known  from  its  chemical  effects,  yet  lime  so  furnished 

primaries  are  to  be  found  in  the  soil,  itself  be-  will  not  form  direct  food  for  plants,  while  lime 

ing  chiefly  composed  of  the  debris  of  rocks,  arising  from  organic  decomposition  is  readily 

whencc  have  arisen  all  of  the  primaries,  except  assimilated  by  them. 

those  which  have  existed  in  more  dilate  form,  Two  thousand  bushels  of  lime,  mado  by  burn- 
as  in  tho  atmosphere.  ing  limestone  rock  of  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y., 
For  a  long  time  it  was  supposed  by  chemists  applied  to  a  single  acre,  will  render  the  land 
that  the  analyses  of  plants  and  soils  would  fur-  sterile  for  many  years,  itself  forming  less  than 
nish  a  suro  guide  to  the  farmer  in  his  selection  two  per  cent,  of  tho  weight  of  this  soil  to  a 
of  the  amendments  requisite  to  the  production  depth  of  fifteen  inches. 

of  crops.  Recent  investigations,  however,  provo  There  are  mauy  chalk  farms,  however,  in 

that  these  primaries,  as  found  in  the  ashes  of  England,  containing  forty  per  cent,  of  carbon- 

a  plant,  differ  materially  in  their  function*,  from  ate  of  lime,  (which  is  the  form  which  the 

the  same  primaries  existing  in  the  rock  or  in  Westchester  lime  assumes  before  the  farmer 

the  soil,  unless  they  havo  been  redeposited  in  uses  it;)  but  this  latter  (chalk)  has  its  origin  in 

tho  soil  by  tho  decay  of  orgauisms ;  that  each  organic  decay,  and  therefore  is  readily  assimi- 

primary,  when  taken  up  and  appropriated  by  a  lated  by  plants  to  the  extent  they  require  lime 

plant  and  then  restored  again  to  the  soil  bv  to  form  part  of  their  ash  when  burned ;  and 

the  decay  of  the  plant,  possesses  functions  which  the  quantity  in  excess  is  not  unfriendly  to  sur- 

are  entirely  distinct  from  those  belonging  to  a  rounding  vegetable  growth, 

primary  before  its  entrance  into  organic  life :  Indeed  this  principle  is  true  of  each  and  all 

and  thus  arable  soils  are  composed  in  part  of  the  primaries  in  nature ;  thus,  old  soils  which 

inorganic  matter  which  belonged  originally  to  have  been  fairly  and  properly  treated,  are  more 

the  rocks,  then  to  tho  soil,  then  formed  a  part  fertile  than  new  ones.   As  a  general  princip" 


pie, 


of  organic  life,  and  on  being  restored  to  the  therefore,  it  should  be  understood  that,  in  tho 

soil,  became  ready  to  act  as  pabulum  to  a  higher  selection  of  fertilizers,  those  taken  from  tho 

organism ;  and  that  each  time  a  primary  so  en-  refuse  of  factories,  etc.,  or  at  least  from  tho 

ters  into  organic  life,  it  takes  new  functions  and  highest  organio  sources,  should  be  preferred, 
qualities  not  belonging  to  its  original  condition,      Many  of  the  ingredients  in  the  soil  havo  tho 
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power  of  absorbing  and  retaining  ammonia  and 
other  gases  consequent  upon  organio  decay, 
which  are  brought  down  with  rains  and  dews 
from  the  atmosphere,  -and  these  give  to  water 
the  power  of  dissolving  much  larger  quantities 
of  inorganic  matter  than  can  be  taken  up  by 
positively  pure  water.  Of  the  ingredients  hav- 
ing such  power,  the  chief  are  carbon  and  alu- 
mina :  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  which  in 
the  surface  soils,  the  decay  of  organic  life  would 
not  be  retained  for  the  use  of  forthcoming  crops, 
but  would  filter  downward  and  render  every 
well  and  spring  a  cesspool. 

So  perfect  is  the  action  of  these  materials 
that  one  per  cent,  of  either  or  both,  disseminated 
through  a  soil  to  a  depth  of  12  inches,  is  quite 
capable  of  abstracting  from  fluids,  during  their 
downward  course,  most  of  those  substances  re- 
quired to  sustain  plant  life ;  and  recent  discov- 
eries are  quite  sufficient  to  assure  the  agricul- 
turist that  he  need  not  fear  the  loss  of  ma- 
nures by  downward  filtration.  A  pure  gravel 
or  positively  pure  sand  are  the  only  exceptions 
which  are  practically  to  be  met  with,  and  these, 
overtopped  by  a  loam  to  an  ordinary  depth,  will 
never  receive  from  the  upper  soil  any  solutions 
which  would  be  valuable  to  plant  life,  unless 
such  solutions  bo  added  in  quantities  far  be- 
yond what  would  ever  be  applied  in  practice, 
were  it  not  for  this  law,  all  the  progressed  and 
more  soluble  portions  of  organio  life  would  have 
passed  towards  the  earth's  centre,  leaving  the 
surface  sterile  and  incapable  of  sustaining  man. 
The  full  understanding  and  appreciation  of  this 
fact  may  be  fairly  registered  as  belonging  to 
the  year  1861 ;  for,  although  before  suggested, 
it  has  not  been  generally  admitted  and  under- 
stood until  this  time. 

In  the  mechanical  operations  upon  the  soil, 
while  agriculture  was  pursued  simply  as  an  art, 
the  farmer  merely  knew  that  a  disturbance  of 
the  surface  produced  increased  results — but  ho 
i:off  understands  the  laws  on  which  such  in- 
crease depends. 

Rains  and  dews  may  be  viewed  as  the  natu- 
ral moans  of  cleansing  the  atmosphere,  taking 
therefrom  all  the  volatile  exudations  of  organio 
life  and  restoring  these  to  the  soil  for  reassimi- 
lation.  We  find  the  atmosphere  at  all  times 
containing  certain  proportions  of  these  {rases, 
and  during  droughts  the  quantity  held  in  at- 
mosphcrio  suspension  is  materially  increased. 
The  first  half-pint  of  rain,  falling  on  the  roof 
of  a  house,  during  a  shower,  will  be  found  so 
highly  charged  with  ammonia,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  etc,  as  to  emit  a  peculiar  odor ;  con- 
sequently the  water  from  dews  and  the*  early 
parts  of  showers  is  more  valuable  to  farmers 
than  that  furnished  by  continuous  rains.  To 
fnlly  avail  of  this  effect,  the  soil  should  be 
deeply  disintegrated  so  as  to  permit  the  atmos- 
phere permeating  the  soil  to  deposit  its  mois- 
ture upon  the  surface  of  the  colder  particles  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  soil.  Wo  all  know 
that  a  glass  vessel  containing  ice  or  cold  water, 
If  placed  in  the  sun's  rays  at  midday,  during 


droughts  even  at  midsummer,  will  be  speedily 
covered  on  its  outer  surface  with  drops  of  wa- 
ter, which  of  course  are  condensed  from  tho 
atmosphere ;  for  if  the  soil  be  dry  the  atmos- 
phere must  contain  moisture,  however  dilate, 
as  there  are  but  two  places  in  which  it  can 
exist,  viz.,  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere— its 
quantity  at  all  times  must  be  constant.  In  the 
same  way,  then,  the  surfaces  of  particles  of  soil 
colder  than  the  atmosphere,  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving a  proper  degree  of  humidity,  whjgh  in 
turn  is  capable  of  absorbing  all  the  gases  from 
the  atmosphere  requisite  to  render  the  moisture 
a  more  perfect  solvent  of  the  inorganic  food  re- 
quired to  sustain  plants :  in  this  state,  and  in 
this  only,  can  plants  receive  it — they  cannot 
take  up  inorganic  matter  unless  in  solution,  and 
no  plant  can  grow  without  its  reception.  All 
these  necessary  conditions  may  be  secured  by 
Underdrawing  and  Subsoil-ploughing. 

Underdrawing. — This  consists  in  burying  be- 
neath the  soil,  in  a  proper  manner,  a  series  of 
tubes  or  pipes,  so  made  as  to  be  capable  of  re- 
ceiving from  the  soil  any  excess  or  surplus  of 
water  it  may  contain,  and  leading  it  to  lower 
points  whenco  it  may  be  discharged  and  find 
its  way  to  outlets.  For  the  method  of  con- 
structing underdrains,  we  would  refer  the 
reader  to  the  recent  works  of  Judge  French, 
Klippart,  and  others.  The  best  specimen  of 
practical  underdraining  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, may  be  found  at  the  Central  Park, 
New  York. 

Millions  of  acres  of  apparently  valueless  soils 
havo  been  rendered  capable  of  profitable  cul- 
tivation by  underdraining.  Drains  have  been 
made  of  stones,  porous  pipe,  tile,  wooden  tubes 
of  various  kinds,  etc. ;  but  practice  has  proved 
that  the  ordinary  draining  tile,  made  of  un- 
glazed  burnt  clay,  forms  the  safest  and  most 
efficient  and  durable  underdrain.  It  is  also 
ascertained  that  the  tiles  laid  at  a  depth  of  five 
feet,  in  soils  where  underdrains  may  be  so 
deeply  constructed,  produce  results  better  than 
those  attainable  by  drains  of  less  depth.  These 
drains  should  be  at  such  distance  apart  as  to 
thoroughly  remove  all.  excess  of  water  from 
the  soil,  and  in  so  doing,  they  insure  full  aera- 
tion. Both  ends  of  each  drain  should  be  open 
to  and  at  the  surface,  producing  a  continuous 
draft  of  air  always  passing  through  them,  and 
as  the  atmosphere  is  warmer  than  the  soil,  the 
heat  rising  during  its  horizontal  travel  passes 
into  and  through  the  soil,  materially  elevating 
its  temperature — it  also  secures  motion  to  the 
air  in  the  soil,  which,  in  passing  between  the 
particles,  supplies  the  necessary  amount  of  hu- 
midity, and  with  it  those  gases  which  guaran- 
tee all  the  chemical  changes  required  to  furnish 
the  inorganic  food  to  plants. 

The  chief  advantages  of  underdraining  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows : 

"  Underdrained  soils  never  suffer  from 
dnught,"  provided  that  the  subsoil  be  disin- 
tegrated as  in  the  process  known  as  subsoil- 
ploughing.   Less  manure  will  suffice  for  crops. 
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The  after  disintegration  of  tho  soil  is  more  that,  in  after  ploughing*,  the  depth  of  tht  surface 
readily  and  cheaply  performed.  Its  tempera*  furrow  may  be  increased.  Grass  lands  previously 
ture  is  increased,  and  therefore  a  longer  season  underdrained  and  subsoil-ploughed,  never  run 
of  growth  is  secured.  The  best  proof  of  the  out,  and  the  full  ratio  of  crops  may  be  main- 
usefulness  of  underdraining,  however,  is  to  be  tained  for  any  length  of  time,  by  slight  top- 
found  in  the  fuct  that  the  English  Government,  dressings,  of  such  amendments  as  have  not  yet 
uud  many  chartered  companies  and  individual  been  progressed  from  the  soil  itself, 
capitalists,  have  freely  loaned  money  on  mort-  Where  subsoiling  and  underdraining  are  not 
gage  to  English  farmers  for  the  purpose  of  un-  practised,  mowing-lands  and  pastures  are  con- 
dcrdraining  their  soils,  and  that  these  mort-  tinually  lessening  in  their  products,  so  that  the 
gage*  aro  only  active  after  a  valuation — in  farmer  is  compelled  every  few  years  to  take  his 
other  words,  the  mortgages  only  bear  upon  the  land  out  of  grass,  and  carry  it  through  a  series 
increased  value  of  the  soil  consequent  upon  of  rotation  of  crops,  before  he  can  reestablish 
underdraining.  After  the  expenditure  of  mil-  a  grass  crop.  The  foregoing  may  be  considered 
lions  of  pounds  sterling  in  this  way,  scarcely  as  an  epitome  of  the  greater  improvements  con- 
an  instance  can  bo  found  where  the  income  of  nected  with  the  proper  mechanical  preparation 
the  farmer  has  not  been  increased  sufficiently  to  of  the  soil,  together  with  the  necessary  rationale 
enable  him  to  pay  his  underdrainage  mortgage,  for  comprehending  the  causes  of  the  benefits 
leaving  him  an  increase  of  profit  ever  after,  to  be  derived  therefrom ;  and  all  other  and  after 
while  tho  nation  at  largo  is  permanently  ren-  manipulations  ore  but  the  presentation  of  the 
dcred  wealthier  by  the  system.  Indeed  it  is  same  desirable  conditions  to  the  surface  soil, 
doubtful  if  England  could  at  this  time  sustain  in  a  more  minute  and  extended  manner,  so  as 
her  population,  were  it  not  for  the  increase  of  to  avail  of  the  same  laws  more  rapidly  and 
crops  consequent  upon  the  underdraining  of  tho  effectively.  No  fanner  can  reasonably  expect 
land.  to  avail  of  the  largest  amount  of  profit,  who  has 

Subeoil-ploughing. — It  is  only  within  a  few  not  prepared  his  surface  and  subsoil  in  the 
years  that  tho  process  of  subsoil-ploughing  has  manner  we  have  indicated ;  fur,  be  his  surface 
been  rendered  practicable,  for  although  known  cultivation  what  it  may,  and  the  use  of  fertil- 
for  many  years  as  a  needed  improvement  in  the  izers  ever  so  liberal,  his  profit  will  not  be  as 
culture  of  soils,  the  tools  presented  for  such  use  great  as  that  of  his  neighbor  whose  farm  is  un- 
were  inadequate,  until  tho  invention  of  the  lift-  derdrained  and  subsoil-ploughed, 
ing  subsoil-plough,  by  the  writer  of  this  article.  Fertilizer*. — In  old  times,  farmers  sometimes 
This  implement  is  known  as  Manes'  lifting  sub-  suffered  their  land  to  remain  without  crops  for 
soil-plough,  and  is  formed  of  a  lozenge-shaped  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  gain  in  fertility, 
wedgo  of  steel,  point  forward,  like  a  spear-head  This  was  accomplished  by  the  slow  reception 
laid  horizontally,  and  forming  a  series  of  in-  from  the  atmosphere  of  gases  capable  of  ena- 
clined  planes,  gradually  rising  from  the  point  to  bling  the  moisture  in  the  soil  to  dissolve  new 
its  bridge  or  highest  part,  being  an  elevation  of  quantities  of  the  inorganic  constituents,  storing 
only  five-eighths  of  an  inch.  This  horizontal  them  up  until,  by  their  accumulation,  the  soil  was 
wedge  is  sustained  to  a  beam  by  two  curved  again  capable  of  bearing  crops.  This  was  called 
knives  placed  vertically,  and  by  these  means,  fallowing.  The  modern  improvements,  how- 
os  with  other  plough-beams,  the  instrument  is  ever,  of  underdraining  and  subsoil-ploughing, 
propelled  in  the  usual  manner.  In  practice,  the  will  secure  all  the  advantages  of  the  fallowing 
surface-plough  precedes  the  subsoil-plough, mov-  system,  and  in  a  much  shorter  time;  for  it  is 
ed  by  a  separate  team.  The  subsoil-plough  fol-  now  admitted  that  "  the  true  rest  of  the  soil  is 
lows  with  its  beam  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  a  judicious  succession  of  crops.*'  This  result 
thus  disintegrating  to  a  depth  of  12  inches  or  is  farther  accelerated  by  presenting  to  tho  soil 
more,  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  surface  fur-  the  necessary  food  for  plants  in  a  progressed 
row,  raising  the  soil  five-eighths  of  an  Inch,  and  shape,  of  organic  origin,  so  that  the  growing 
in  so  doing,  causing  the  separation  of  particle  crop  is  fed  independently  of  the  soil  in  place ; 
from  particle,  as  in  the  soil  over  an  ordinary  mole-  therefore  permit  ting  it,  as  in  the  following  pro- 
track,  but  to  a  width,  at  tho  surface,  of  twenty  cess,  to  augment  the  quantity  of  plant  food  rap- 
inches,  and  this  disintegration  is  more  perfect  idly;  for  it  must  be  understood  that  moisture 
than  between  the  particles  of  a  soil  turned  over  is  enabled  to  dissolve  increased  quantities  of 
in  a  furrow-slice,  as  with  the  surface-plough.  each  of  tho  inorganio  constituents,  whon  tho 

The  subsoil-plough  insures  to  tho  subsoil  full  roots  of  a  growing  crop  are  present.   In  tho 

depth  for  the  travel  of  roots,  also  permitting  use  of  fertilizers,  the  farmer  should  not  inquire, 

the  entrance  of  atmosphere;  the  surface  loam  "  with  how  email  a  quantity  can  I  create  a  crop 

is  consequently  gradually  deepened  to  any  re-  but  rather,  "how  large  a  quantity  may  Jvse 

quired  depth ;  for  whilo  the  loam  as  a  new  soil,  with  increased  profit?"  for,  with  an  increased 

may  have  a  depth  of  but  6  inches,  and  tho  quantity,  not  only  does  he  increase  the  amount 

farmer  is  constrained  to  that  depth  of  surface-  and  quality  of  a  current  crop,  but  he  leaves  tho 

ploughing ;  still,  by  the  use  of  a  subsoil-plough,  ho  soil  increased  in  productiveness  for  the  future, 
may  disintegrate  without  elevating  tho  sub-      Manure*  of  the  farm. — These  are  of  the  first 

soil,  which  will  gradually  change  by  atmos-  importance,  and  require  the  greatest  amount  of 

pherio  and  other  influences  into  a  loamy  soil,  so  care  for  their  proper  manipulation,  admixture, 
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and  use.  The  value  of  farm-yard  and  stable  into  sulphates  which  are  non-volatile,  thus 
manures  consists  mainly  in  the  progressed  in-  preventing  evaporation,  malaria,  etc. 
organio  matter  tbey  contain,  and  m  the  state  of  Special  fertilizers  which  are  soluble  may  be 
division  in  which  that  matter  exists,  and  not,  thrown  into  the  cistern,  and  so  find  their  way 
as  many  suppose,  in  the  amount  of  nitrogen  through  the  mass,  and,  with  it,  to  the  fields, 
or  ammonia  they  contain ;  for  toe  value  of  am-  "When  the  drainage  is  insufficient  td  supply 
monia  consists,  not  in  being  a  food  for  plants,  but  the  necessary  amount  of  moisture,  water  may 
in  its  ability  to  give  to  water  the  power  of  dis-  be  passed  into  the  cistern,  and  when  fluid  ma- 
solving  new  portions  of  the  soil  itself,  passing  it  nures  are  called  for  to  be  used  on  the  farm,  they 
through  the  proper  chemical  changes  to  fit  it  may  be  taken  from  this  reservoir,  and  distrib- 
for  plants.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  plant  ever  re-  uted  by  a  sprinkling-cart, 
ceived,  through  its  roots,  any  of  the  constitu-  With  such  an  arrangement  all  kinds  of  farm 
ents  of  ammonia ;  and  it  is  only  to  this  func-  manures  may  be  thoroughly  combined,  secur- 
tion  of  ammonia  that  the  farmer  need  look  for  ing  such  chemical  changes  as  will  do  away  with 
any  advantage  from  its  use.  tho  disadvantages  consequent  upon  their  sepa- 
If  his  soil  be  fairly  arable,  from  former  use,  rate  use,  such  as  the  unfavorable  influence  of 
and  be  thoroughly  underdrained,  and  subsoil-  hog-manure,  when  used  alone  upon  the  brassica 
ploughed,  containing  a  full  Bhare  of  progressed  tribe  of  plants,  clump-rooting  cabbages,  giving 
inorganic  food  for  plants,  he  will  find  no  bene-  am  bury,  or  fingers  and  toes,  to  turnips,  etc. 
fit  from  the  application  of  ammonia  in  any  The  manure  of  the  hen-bouse  should  frequently 
form ;  for  soils  so  prepared  will  receive  all  be  added  to  the  compost  heap,  so  as  to  be  more 
they  require  of  nitrogenous  matters  from  the  evenly  divided  through  it. 
atmosphere,  as  they  will  be  continuously  con-  The  pump  with  which  the  cistern  is  supplied 
dousing  from  that  source  moisture  charged  may  be  moved  by  a  small  wind-mill,  placed 
with  gases.  We  freely  admit  that  on  badly-  above  the  shed,  causing  the  changes  to  be  con- 
prepared  soils,  merely  surface-ploughed,  and  pre*  tinuous  by  the  downward  filtration  through  the 
renting  so  slight  a  depth  of  soil  to  atmospherio  mass  followed  by  the  atmosphere, 
influences  that  the  necessary  quantity  of  nitro-  The  value  of  manure  so  prepared,  diluted 
gen  cannot  be  received,  it  is  necessary  to  in-  with  many  times  its  bulk  of  waste  organic 
crease  the  solvent  power  of  the  moisture  they  matter,  such  as  muck,  leaves  from  tho  woods, 
contain  so  as  to  secure  the  solution  of  a  suffi-  woods-earth,  etc.,  is  greater  per  cord  after  fer- 
ctent  amount  of  inorganic  pabulum  to  sustain  mentation  than  that  of  the  pure  manure  kept 
crops;  but  the  real  value  of  every  manure,  in  an  open  barn-yard,  while  the  quantity  will 
so  for  as  furnishing  the  constituents  of  plants  is  be  materially  greater,  no  loss  by  washing  or 
concerned,  is  due  not  only  to  the  amount  of  in-  evaporation  having  occurred.  When  potash  is 
organic  food  which  it  contains,  but  toits  condition  required  by  the  soil,  it  may  be  added  in  tho 
or  state  of  progression,  and  not  to  the  amount  form  of  wood-ashes,  and  other  special  amend- 
of  nitrogen  combined  therewith  in  any  form.  menta,  in  solution  or  otherwise.  These  will 
The  best  cultivators  do  not  use  open  barn-  not  only  find  their  way  to  the  field,  but  whilo 
yards  as  the  receptacle  of  manures,  but  tho  in  the  compost  heap  will  furnish  chemical  ac- 
manures  of  the  farm  are  removed  daily  to  ad-  tion  for  tho  decomposition  of  all  other  portions, 
jacent  manure-sheds,  where  the  compost  is  securing  at  the  same  time  their  own  dissemina- 
placed  on  and  above  tho  surface  of  the  ground,  tion  throughout  the  mass.  So  much  for  farm- 
wtth  a  drainage  cistern  at  the  lower  end  of  the  yard  manures ;  but  who  can  produce  so  large  a 
shed,  famished  with  a  pump,  so  that  the  fluid  quantity  of  such  manures  (whatever  may  be 
drainage  of  tho  manure  heap  may  be  thrown  the  extent  of  his  stables)  as  may  be  used  on 
from  the  cistern  on  top  of  the  mass,  and  by  its  his  land  with  increased  profit  ?  Wo  claim  that 
downward  filtration  through  the  compost  sup-  no  farmer  or  stock-breeder  can  do  so,  and  when, 
ply  moisture  and  convey  the  soluble  portions  under  these  circumstances,  the  farmer  has  the 
to  the  inert  parts,  causing  continuous  ferment-  means  of  funning  more  profitably,  ho  must  of 
ation  without  excessive  heat,  preventing  fire-  necessity  become  the  buyer  of  fertilizers;  there 
fanging,  and  insuring'  entire  disintegration,  de-  are  but  few  localities  where  farm  and  stable 
stroying  weed  seeds,  and  breaking  up  organic  manures  can  be  purchased ;  those  manures 
forms  of  all  kinds,  so  that  the  mass  may  be-  made  upon  the  farm  itself  may  be  used  with 
come  homogeneous  without  the  labor  or  ex-  profit,  but  if  they  are  to  bo  carted  from  a  dis- 
of  turning  by  forking,  etc.  All  the  fluids  tauce,  tho  transportation  will  generally  rendor 


of  the  stables,  house,  etc.,  may  be  carried  by  them  more  costly  than  other  fertilizers.  Fac- 
gutters  to  this  cistern,  the  compost  heap  may  tory  wastes  of  various  kinds  frequently  may  bo 
be  supplied  with  muck,  meadow  mud,  head-  purchased  at  less  cost  near  towns  and  cities, 
lands,  weeds,  and  all  waste  materials  of  the  Night-soil,  also,  may  be  used  with  advantage, 
farm,  and  by  the  continued  and  repeated  infil-  Peruvian  guano  contains  many  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  soluble  portion  through  all  other  ents  required  by  crops,  and  when  properly 
parts,  the  admixture  will  become  more  perfect  treated  before  use  is  an  admirable  manure ;  it 
than  by  any  other  method ;  the  occasional  ad-  should  be  finely  ground  and  mixed  with  somo 
dition  of  sulphuric  acid  to  this  cistern  will  con-  divider,  such  as  charcoal  du9t,  woods-earth,  or 
rert  all  the  volatile  products  of  decomposition  even  the  ordinary  soil  of  the  farm,  and  should 
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bo  wetted  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to 
render  its  phosphates  more  soluble  and  its  car- 
bonates less  volatile ;  or,  what  is  still  better,  it 
may  form  part  of  a  well-made  superphosphate 
of  lime  The  best  of  these  is  the  nitrogonized 
superphosphate  of  lime,  made  by  the  admix- 
ture of  100  pounds  of  calcined  bones,  56  pounds 
of  sulphuric  acid,  36  pounds  of  Peruvian  guano, 
and  20  pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  to 
which  may  bo  added  an  equal  weight  of  dried 
blood,  the  whole  to  be  thoroughly  ground  to- 
gether. Six  hundred  pounds  of  this  mixture 
will  fully  represent  twenty-five  cords  of  well- 
rotted  farm  and  stable  manure. 

Lime. — Lime,  as  it  is  generally  used,  cannot  be 
viewed  as  an  immediate  or  direct  food  for  plants ; 
that  which  is  contained  in  decaying  organisms,  or 
as  resulting  from  the  ashes  of  wood  and  other 
substances,  whon  applied  to  the  soil,  is  readily  as- 
similated by  plants ;  but  the  more  crude  kinds 
of  lime,  such  as  are  made  by  the  burning  of  the 
ordinary  limestones,  havo  their  first  action 
friendly  to  vegetable  growth  in  their  power  to 
docompose  all  organic  matter,  and  thus  cause  it 
to  give  up  its  inorganic  constituents ;  in  addition 
to  which,  it  acts  upon  the  inorganic  constitu- 
ents of  the  soil  itself,  forming  silicate  of  lime ; 
and  by  removing  portions  of  the  surface  of  par- 
ticles, presents  new  surfaces  for  other  chemical 
action  and  continued  development. 

Lime,  when  combined  with  salt,  so  as  to  form 
chloride  of  limo  and  carbonate  of  soda,  before 
its  use  in  soils,  becomes  materially  more  active 
and  in  a  condition  to  be  rapidly  appropriated. 
Three  bushels  of  limo,  slaked  with  a  solution 
of  one  bushel  of  salt,  and  then  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  until  the  chlorino  of  the  salt  com- 
bines with  the  lime,  forming  chloride  of  lime, 
and  setting  free  the  soda,  permitting  it  to  com- 
bine with  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere, 
becoming  carbonate  of  soda,  form  an  admirable 
fertilizer.  Four  bushels  of  this  mixture,  suffi- 
ciently old  for  all  the  chemical  changes  to  havo 
occurred,  if  mixed  with  a  cord  of  any  cheap 
organic  matter,  such  as  swamp  muck,  woods- 
earth,  etc.,  will  decompose  it  to  a  powder  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time.  It  is  therefore  a  val- 
uable auxiliary  to  inost  composts. 

Sulphate  of  Lime,  (plaster  of  Paris,)  usually 
known  as  gypsum,  supplies  to  the  soil  not  only 
lime,  but  also  sulphuric  acid,  and  previous  to 
undergoing  nuy  change,  it  has  the  power  of  ab- 
sorbing and  giving  off  to  water  largo  amounts 
of  the  gaseous  products  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
well  as  those  consequent  upon  organic  decay  in 
the  soil ;  it  is  found  also  to  bo  valuable  in  de- 
odorizing the  effluvia  of  stables,  compost  heaps, 
etc.  In  soils  containing  very  minute  proportions 
of  progressed  inorgauic  materials,  plaster  is  often 
used  to  assist  in  the  growth  of  clover.  This  in 
turn  throws  down  its  deep  roots,  gathering 
from  the  subsoil  large  amounts  of  inorganic 
matter,  elevating  them  to  the  surface  soil,  and 
on  decaying, when  ploughed  under,  enriching  the 
soil,  not,  as  has  been  frequently  asserted,  by  the 
decomposition  of  matters  abstracted  from  the 


atmosphere  alone,  but  by  its  power  in  progress, 
ing  the  inorganic  materials  of  the  soil,  and  ren- 
dering them  fit  for  future  assimilations. 

Wood-a*he$.— These  supply  to  the  soil  large 
amounts  of  potash,  with  smaller  quantities  of 
the  other  constituents  shown  in  their  analysis. 
Thus  leached  ashes  from  which  the  potash  is 
entirely  removed,  still  exercise,  on  many  soils, 
a  friendly  influence,  by  furnishing  plants  with 
the  other  constituents  making  up  their  com- 
position, all  of  which,  once  having  been  in  or- 
ganic life,  are  progressed  and  fitted  for  entering 
a  higher  class  of  vegetable  growth. 

Lime,  ashes,  and  other  alkaline  substances, 
tend  to  alter  the  mechanical  conditions  of  soils ; 
clayey  soils  are  rendered  more  free  by  their 
use,  while  sandy  soils  become  more  compact, 
each  being  improved  in  degree. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  any  further  detail 
on  the  subject  of  fertilizers ;  however,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  all  those  which  are  not  of 
a  volatile  character  may  be  applied  to  the  more 
immediate  surface  with  greater  benefit  than 
when  ploughed  deeply  under ;  for,  in  the  former 
case,  as  they  become  soluble  by  the  combined 
effects  of  sun  and  air,  and  tho  consequent  chem- 
ical changes,  they  are  presented  to  a  greater 
number  of  particles  attacking  their  surfaces,  and 
coming  in  contact  with  a  larger  quantity  of  rootPj 
than  if  they  had  been  originally  placed  more 
deeply  in  the  soil.  Thus  we  find  that  the  top- 
dressing  of  grass  and  grain  crops  with  phosphates, 
ashes,  etc.,  is  of  material  benefit,  while  lime,  from 
the  peculiar  shape  of  its  particles,  descends  from 
the  effects  of  rains  and  dews ;  and  in  soils  which 
havo  not  been  subsoiled,  the  accumulation  of 
lime  applied  during  many  years,  will  be  found 
coating  the  surface  of  the  subsoil,  and  can  bo 
brought  into  activity  again  only  by  on  in- 
creased depth  of  ploughing  of  the  surface,  or  the 
disturbance  of  tho  subsoil.  Lime,  thereforo, 
should  always  be  applied  in  small  doses,  and 
more  frequently  than  has  been  usually  prac- 
tised. The  chief  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
ploughing  in  Of  green  crops,  the  application 
of  meadow  muck,  river  mud,  and  other  cheap 
organic  substances,  is  as  follows:  they  fur- 
nish large  amounts  of  progressed  inorganic  ma- 
terials ;  during  their  decay  or  subdivision,  they 
leave  interstices  in  tho  soil  for  the  reception 
of  atmosphere ;  tho  process  of  decay  generates 
heat,  ana  this  accelerates  growth;  and  they 
supply  large  amounts  of  carbon,  evenly  divided, 
which  perform  tho  offices  in  the  soil  to  which 
wo  have  before  referred. 

It  should  bo  remembered  that  a  soil,  surface- 
ploughed  to  a  reasonable  depth,  then  subsoil- 
ploughed  and  fully  underdrained,  containing  fer- 
tilizers of  the  kinds  suggested  above,  has  ad- 
vantages over  soils  differently  prepared ;  anions 
which  are  the  entire  alienee  of  any  ill  effect 
from  drought,  greater  ease  of  manipulation, 
and  the  presence  of  conditions  by  which  all  that 
class  of  plants,  known  as  tillering  plants,  can 
increase  the  number  of  their  bearing  phobts. 
A  single  grain  of  wheat  will  sometimes,  by  tiU 
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lerinff,  throw  up  sixty  separate  standards,  each 
bearing  grain.  This  arises  from  tiller  roott 
thrown  out  near  the  earth  crown,  bnt  whenever 
any  one  root  of  a  stool  comes  in  contact  with 
a  cold  subsoil,  which  has  never  been  disinte- 
grated, the  tillering  in  the  whole  crown  ceases. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  grass  crops  frequently 
run  out,  in  soils  not  so  prepared ;  while  with 
proper  preparation,  and  the  top-dressing  we 
Lave  named,  a  field  once  in  grass  may  be  main- 
tained at  its  maximum  of  product  for  any  length 
of  time. 

Recent  Ckangt*  in  Farm  Crops. — Until  with- 
in a  very  few  years  the  American  farmer  has 
paid  but  little  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
roots  as  food  for  cattle.   William  Cobbett,  the 
English  statesman,  was  the  first  to  introduce 
the  culture  of  the  rutabaga  turnip  as  food  for  cat- 
tle in  America,   Its  general  adoption,  however, 
until  within  a  few  years  has  been  slow ;  it  is 
now  known  that  a  proper  variety  of  root  crops 
is  not  only  less  exhausting  to  the  soil  than  grass 
or  grain  crops,  but  that  they  are  more  economi- 
cal as  food  for  stock,  securing  a  higher  state  of 
health,  and  producing  results  not  attainable 
without  their  use  in  part. 

Beets,  parsnips,  carrots,  turnips,  caulo-rapas, 
and  many  other  roots,  are  now  being  raised  by 
our  dairy  and  stock  farmers.   The  old  stylo  of 
euftiration,  requiring  laborious  hand-work  with 
hoes,  spades,  forks,  etc.,  is  fast  passing  away, 
also  the  hilling  of  potatoes,  corn,  etc.,  for  which 
practice  no  good  reason  has  ever  been  present- 
ed. The  introduction  of  the  various  horse  tools, 
for  the  cultivation  of  root  and  other  crops,  has 
materially  lessened  farm  labor.   Fifteen  years 
ago,  the  writer  required  20  men  to  cultivate 
properly  a  garden  of  80  acres ;  now,  by  the  use 
of  a  few  judiciously  chosen  horse  tools,  he  cul- 
tivates many  times  that  area  with  but  8  farm 
hands,  4  of  whom  are  boys.   These  tools  in- 
clude the  digging  machine,  the  lifting  subsoil- 
plough,  used  as  an  instrument  for  cultivation, 
the  carrot- weeder,  the  horse-hoe,  in  two  modi- 
fied forms,  the  roller,  and  the  clod-crusher. 

Seeds  are  now  sown  by  machinery,  and  the 
variety  of  seed-sowers  has  been  much  increased 
within  the  last  few  years.  For  broadcast  pur- 
poses, Cahoon's  seed-sower  is  the  best.  It  will 
sow  with  perfect  evenness  85  acres  a  day ;  and 
the  same  instrument  will  spread  manures,  in- 
tended as  top-dressings,  over  an  equal  number 
of  acres.  The  corn-planters,  drawn  by  a  single 
horse,  will  do  the  work  of  25  men ;  the  ordi- 
nary seed-drills  for  the  sowing  of  row  crops, 
work  with  great  exactness,  and  as  they  leave 
the  seeds  perfectly  straight  and  equidistant 
from  each  other,  the  after  cultivation  of  tho 
surface  is  readily  performed  by  a  single  mule  or 
ahorse. 

With  either  of  tho  following  tools,  a  mulo, 
with  a  boy  driver,  will  represent  many  men 
with  forks  and  spades.  Thus,  when  row  crops 
merely  appear  at  the  surface  of  the  soil,  a  small- 
sized  lifting  subsoil-plough  may  be  run  half-way 
between  the  rows,  disturbing  tho  soil  by  a  slight 


lifting,  so  that  soil  and  plants  are  both  raised 
together,  leaving  the  earth  loosened  to  a  depth 
of  twelve  inches,  and  more  thoroughly  than 
could  be  effected  by  many  hoeings,  without 
covering  the  plants  at  all ;  this,  in  addition  to 
the  original  ploughings,  constitutes  the  necessary 
manipulation  of  tho  soil  for  the  sowing  of  seed ; 
the  carrot-weeder  may  then  bo  run  between 
the  rows,  embracing  the  whole  surface  from 
row  to  row,  disturbing  the  upper  two  inches 
more  thoroughly  than  can  be  done  by  re- 
peated hoeings,  and  leaving  all  the  weeds  lying 
on  the  surface  to  be  wilted  by  the  sun,  and  at 
the  same  time  effectually  disintegrating  the 
surface  soil.  In  this  way  the  crops  may  be 
kept  clean  until  their  completion,  and  with 
very  much  less  labor  than  would  be  required 
in  the  use  of  hand-tools. 

The  larger  row  crops,  or,  as  sometimes  grown, 
hilled  crops,  should  receive  a  somewhat  similar 
treatment.  Corn,  for  instance,  may  be  thus 
cultivated ;  the  lifting  subsoil-plough  is  run  in 
both  directions  transversely,  when  the  hilling 
system  is  preferred,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
rows  of  corn,  when  two  or  three  inches  high, 
and  before  tho  roots  have  extended  out  into 
the  paths  between;  tho  expanding  horse-hoe 
is  then  rnn  between  the  rows,  keeping  the 
whole  surface  clean  of  weeds,  and  at  such 
depths  as  the  operator  may  desire,  rendering 
the  tedious  hand-hoeing  unnecessary ;  for  if  the 
planting  be  straight  and  true,  every  inch  of  the 
soil  may  thus  be  cheaply  and  thoroughly  dis- 
turbed. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  potato  and  of  all 
other  analogous  crops. 

One  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  the 
feeding  of  roots  to  stock,  consists  in  pulping 
them  by  machinery.  After  being  pulped,  the 
roots  are  mixed  with  chafed  hay  or  other  prov- 
ender, doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  the 
use  of  large  quantities  of  water,  and  presenting 
the  food  in  the  most  acceptable  form,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  greater  variety;  for  all  tho  roots 
that  we  have  named  may  in  turn  bo  used, 
changing  the  kind  each  week.  Tho  carrot  is 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  the  roots  as  food 
for  all  animals ;  with  the  cow,  it  increases  the 
flow  of  milk,  greatly  improving  its  quality  as 
well  as  that  of  the  butter,  cheese,  etc.  Horses 
fed  in  part  with  this  vegetable  are  not  liable 
to  the  heaves,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  other 
cattle  so  fed,  soon  acquire  a  loose  hide,  smooth 
skin,  shining  coat.  The  value  of  the  carrot  does 
not  consist  alone  in  the  amount  of  nutriment  it 
furnishes,  but  rather  in  the  pectic  acid  which  it 
oontains,  and  which  is  found  in  degree  in  many 
roots;  this  acid  has  the  curious  property  of 
gelatinizing  the  contents  of  tho  stomach,  thus 
enabling  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines 
to  act  more  thoroughly  in  tho  process  of  diges- 
tion. When  the  stomach  of  an  animal  is  filled 
with  water  containing  cut  hay  and  other  mate- 
rials, digestion  is  very  incomplete ;  thus  we  find 
horses  fed  on  cut  hay  and  whole  oats  fre- 
quently voiding  the  oats  unchanged,  and  always 
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some  of  the  shells ;  while  the  dung  contains  so 
much  starch  as  to  cause  fire-fanging  in  the  com- 
post heap. 

Six  quarts  of  oats,  bruised,  and  six  quarts  of 
carrots,  pulped,  and  the  hay  chaffed  and  mixed 
therewith,  will  sustain  a  horse  as  well  as  twelve 
quarts  of  oats  with  nearly  a  doable  portion  of 
hay  in  the  natural  state,  not  chaffed,  and  with- 
out the  use  of  carrots.  Fatting  cattle  will  flour- 
ish well  with  a  less  amount  of  grain  when  car- 
rots are  substituted  in  part.  Wo  should  re- 
member, however,  that  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  appetite,  a  variety  of  roots  is  quite 
desirable.  The  cooking  of  food  for  cattle  is 
becoming  quite  general,  and  many  convenient 
steaming  apparatus  have  been  invented  for  this 
purpose.  Hay  is  now  chaffed  instead  of  being 
cut ;  for  it  is  well  ascertained  that  28  lbs.  of 
bay,  in  the  natural  state,  19  lbs.  cut  one  inch 
long,  and  18}  lbs.  finely  chaffed,  are  equal  in 
value  as  food  for  horses,  cattle,  etc. ;  and  when 
this  is  steamed  before  use,  its  value  is  still  fur- 
ther increased,  particularly  if  mixed  with  the 
meal  intended  to  be  used  before  steaming,  after 
which  the  pulped  roots  are  added. 

The  feeding  of  cooked  food  to  hogs  is  a  ma- 
terial improvement  now  generally  acknowl- 
edged ana  much  practised ;  half  the  amount  of 
corn,  after  being  cooked,  will  fairly  represent 
an  entire  quantity  in  the  raw  state,  as  food  for 
hogs.  Straw  and  corn-stalks,  when  used  in 
place  of  hay,  are  found  to  be  of  high  value  if 
chaffed  and  steamed  before  use. 

Tho  thorough  ventilation  and  proper  tem- 
perature of  stables  ore  now  recognized  as  adding 
materially  to  tho  economical  keeping  and  health- 
ful condition  of  the  animals.  The  use  of  char- 
coal dust,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  other  deodorizers 
in  and  about  the  stalls  of  animals,  is  a  material 
amendment  in  practice. 

Mulching. — It  is  now  well  understood,  that 
protecting  the  soil  with  a  slight  covering  dur- 
ing the  colder  seasons,  materially  benefits  the 
crops  of  the  following  year.  If  a  board  lie  on 
the  soil  during  fall  and  winter,  and  be  removed 
in  early  spring,  it  will  be  found  that  the  grass, 
during  the  following  summer,  will  grow  more 
profusely  on  that  spot  than  elsewhere,  and  this 
fact  has  suggested  the  similar  use  of  slight  coat- 
ings of  straw,  salt  hay,  and  other  cheap  mate- 
rials, which  may  be  removed  with  a  horse-rake 
in  the  spring,  and  then  used  as  bedding  for  ani- 
mals. Grass  and  grain  crops,  by  such  treat- 
ment, are  saved  from  the  effects  of  winter, 
sometimes  so  disastrous  to  their  growth.  The 
sprewing  or  freezing  out  of  crops  seldom  or 
never  occurs  in  soils  properly  prepared  to  a 
sufficient  depth. 

The  use  of  mowing  machines  has  of  late  be- 
come quite  genoral,  and  farmers  who  formerly 
ware  constrained  to  keep  no  more  stock  than 
they  could  supply  with  the  quantity  of  hay 
which  they,  and  one  or  two  laboring  men, 
could  cut  and  cure  at  the  proper  season,  are 
now  enabled  to  appropriate  a  greater  breadth 
of  land  and  raise  a  larger  amount  of  stock. 


Threshing-machines  are  just  taking  the  place 
of  the  flail  and  barn-floor.  Many  farmstead- 
ings  are  now  supplied  with  a  steam  or  caloric 
engine,  enabling  each  farmer  to  grind  his  own 
corn,  pulp  his  roots,  chaff  his  hay,  straw,  and 
corn-stalks,  saw  his  own  wood,  thresh,  win- 
now, and  clean  his  grain,  etc.,  by  machinery. 

In  the  culture  of  small  fruits  the  improve- 
ments have  been  very  great,  and  the  citizens 
of  New  York  and  other  cities,  con  now  vie 
with  those  of  London  and  Paris  in  the  quality 
of  fruits  of  all  kinds  obtainable  in  their  mar- 
kets. The  culture  of  dwarf  pears  has  materially 
increased ;  and  we  have  so  advanced  in  grape 
culture  that  we  shall  soon  become  a  wine-mak- 
ing country;  California  furnishing  an  amount 
almost  as  great  as  produced  by  all  the  rest 
of  the  Union.  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  other  State?, 
are  wine  producers  on  an  extended  scale,  while 
all  our  markets  are  supplied  with  grapes  as  a 
dessert  fruit.  Improved  kinds  are  fast  being 
introduced,  of  this  as  well  as  of  all  other  fruit. 

In  flax  culture  the  increase  is  very  great. 
The  late  improvements  in  machines  for  the 
dressing  and  preparation  of  flax,  will  soon  en- 
able us  to  become  large  exporters  of  this  ar 
ticle. 

Bones  ore  no  longer  exported  from  our  shores 
for  the  use  of  English  and  French  farmers,  but 
they  are  all  manufactured  into  superphosphates. 
The  agricultural  societies  in  all  our  States  and 
in  almost  all  our  counties,  are  fast  disseminating 
agricultural  truths  throughout  the  breadth  of 
the  land ;  we  And  from  the  reports  of  fairs  that, 
in  many  agricultural  districts,  staple  crops  are 
continually  on  the  increase.   The  wasting  sys- 
tem which  caused  the  wheat  crop  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  to  fall  from  85  bushels  to  12  per  acre, 
and  of  New  York  from  80  to  10,  as  average 
crops,  and  Massachusetts  to  be  entirely  unable 
to  supply  her  own  population,  is  fast  passing 
away,  and  we  anticipate  that  the  future  census 
of  the  Government  will  show,  that  as  agricul- 
ture becomes  a  science,  the  suicidal  skinning 
of  the  soil  will  cease.   American  agricultural 
machinery  is  now  fast  supplanting  that  of  Ens- 
land  and  other  European  countries ;  even  their 
own  colonies,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
many  other  African  settlements,  and  Australia 
and  all  of  Central  America,  are  now  our  custom- 
ers for  agricultural  implements.  American  inge- 
nuity is  fast  furnishing  advantages  which  equal 
that  of  the  lower  price  of  European  labor,  and 
enable  the  American  farmer  to  compete  in  the 
world's  markets  at  their  prices. 

In  all  the  older  8tates,  worn-out  soils  are 
being  resuscitated  and  swamps  drained,  bring- 
ing new  lands  into  cultivation ;  underdraining 
and  subsoil-ploughing  are  fast  doubling  the 
available  power  of  soils,  and  when  the  same 
kind  of  enterprise  shall  become  general  in  the 
cotton-growing  States,  the  increase  of  produce 
will  be  immense.  We  find,  in  almost  every 
county  throughout  the  Union,  some  individual 
who  raises  double  the  average  of  the  corn  crop 
of  his  State,  double  the  average  of  the  cotton 
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crop,  and,  indeed,  ibis  amy  bo  said  of  any  or 
all  crops. 

With  the  amount  of  capital  and  enterprise 
now  being  applied  to  agriculture,  these  im- 
proved results  will  become  patent  to  all  opera- 
ton;  and  let  us  hope  that  with  the  present 
generation  will  die  out  the  last  .vestige  of  that 
dogged  resistance  to  agricultural  progress  from 
which  the  cause  has  already  suffered  so  severe- 
ly. An  increase  of  one  inch  in  the  depth  of 
ploughing,  throughout  the  land,  will  do  more 
to  increase  the  national  wealth  than  can  the 
mines  of  California,  nnd  if  we  mistake  not,  this 
inch  of  soil,  which  would  be  a  far  richer  ac- 
quiiition  than  a  new  territory,  will  be  enabled 
to  yield  up  its  treasure  before  many  generations 
shall  have  passed  away. 

During  the  past  year  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has,  more  than  ever  before,  recognized 
the  great  national  importance  of  affording  the 
largest  facilities  towards  agricultural  improve- 
ment, and  the  community  are  at  present  eager- 
ly awaiting  some  tangible  expression  of  that 
recognition  in  the  formation  of  an  Agricultural 
Department  at  Washington,  with  a  secretary  at 
its  head,  holding  oven  rank  with  the  Secreta- 
ries of  State,  of  War,  etc.   The  farmers  of  our 
roantrr  own  more  than  half  the  wealth,  pay 
more  than  half  the  taxes,  and  the  principal 
business  of  oar  large  cities  is  acting  as  their 
fcetors  by  importing  their  supplies  and  export- 
ing their  products.   It  is  but  proper  that  they 
should  be  fairly  represented  by  a  distinct  de- 
partment. 

ALABAMA,  one  of  the  Southern  States,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Tennessee,  east  by 
Georgia,  south  by  Florida  and  the  Gnlf  of  Mex- 
ico, and  west  by  Mississippi.  It  is  880  miles  in  its 
extreme  length  from  north  to  south,  and  800 
miles  in  its  greatest  breadth.  The  population  of 
the  State  in  1860  was  900,296,  of  which  2,fi30 
were  free  colored,  and  485, 182  were  slaves.  The 
Governor  is  elected  for  two  years  by  the  people. 
The  Senate  consists  of  thirty-three  members 
elected  for  four  years,  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  one  hundred  members  elected  for 
two  years.  The  Legislature  meets  on  the  second 
Monday  in  November,  biennially.  (See  Nbw 
AxcBicax  Cyclopedia.) 

The  southern  portion  of  the  State  was  strongly 
in  favor  of  secession  from  the  United  States. 
Early  in  December,  1860,  State  Commissioners 
were  sent  to  the  authorities  and  people  of  the 
other  slaveholding  States,  to  urge  forward  a 
movement  in  favor  of  secession,  and  a  union  of 
these  States  in  a  separate  Confederacy.  All  rep- 
resented that  the  purpose  of  Alabama  was  fixed 
to  secede,  even  if  no  other  State  did.  The  an- 
nouncement of  the  secession  of  South  Carolina 
was  hailed  with  great  joy  in  Mobile.  One 
hundred  guns  were  fired.  Bells  were  rung. 
The  streets  were  crowded  by  hundreds  express- 
ing their  joy,  and  mauy  impromptu  speeches 
were  made.   A  military  parade  ensued. 

The  first  official  movement  in  Alabama  tow- 
ards secession  was  the  announcement  by  Gov- 


ernor Moore  of  his  intention  to  order  an  elec- 
tion of  Delegates  to  a  State  Convention.  lie 
advised  the  people  to  prepare  for  secession. 
This  election  was  held  on  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1860,  and  the  Convention  subsequently 
assembled  on  January  7th.  At  the  election,  the 
counties  in  North  Alabama  selected  "  coopera- 
tion "  members.  The  members  throughout  the 
State  were  classed  as  immediate  secessionists, 
and  cooperationists.  The  cooperationists  were 
divided  into  those  who  were  for  secession  in 
cooperation  with  other  cotton  States,  those 
who  required  the  cooperation  of  a  majority, 
and  those  who  required  the  cooperation  of  nil 
the  slave  States.  Montgomery  County,  which 
polled  2,719  votes  on  the  Presidential  election, 
now  gave  less  than  1,200  votes.  The  inference 
drawn  from  this  at  the  time  was,  that  the 
county  was  largely  in  favor  of  conservative 
action.  The  vote  reported  from  all  but  ten 
counties  of  the  State  was,  for  secession,  24,445 ; 
for  cooperation,  83,685.  Of  the  ten  counties, 
some  were  for  secession,  others  for  cooperation. 

The  popular  vote  at  the  Presidential  election 
in  November  was:  Douglas,  13,651;  Breckin- 
ridge, 48,831 ;  Bell,  27,875.  Bell  was  the  can- 
didate of  the  American  and  Union  party,  Doog- 
las,  of  the  non-intervention  Democrats,  and 
Breckinridgo  of  the  Southern  States. 

The  Convention  met  at  Montgomery  on  the 
7th  of  January.  All  the  counties  of  the  State 
wore  represented.  Wm.  M.  Brooks  was  chosen 
President. 

A  strong  Union  sentiment  was  soon  found  to 
exist  in  the  Convention.  On  the  day  on  which 
it  assembled,  the  Representatives  from  the 
State  in  Washington  met,  and  resolved  to  tele- 
graph to  the  Convention,  advising  immediate 
secession,  stating  that  in  their  opinion  there 
was  no  prospect  of  a  satisfactory  adjustment. 

On  the  9th  the  following  resolutions  were 
offered  and  referred  to  -a  committee  of  thir- 
teen: 

Resolved,  That  scparato  State  action  would  be  un- 
wise and  impolitic. 

Resolved,  That  Alabama  should  invite  the  Southern 
States  to  hold  a  Convention  as  early  as  practicable,  to 
consider  and  agree  upon  a  statement  of  grievances  and 
the  manner  of  obtaining  redress,  whether  in  the  Union 
or  in  independence  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Baker,  of  Russell,  offered  a  resolution  re- 
questing the  Governor  to  furnish  information 
of  the  number  of  arms,  their  character  and  de- 
scription, and  the  number  of  military  compa- 
nies etc.,  in  the  State,  which  was  adopted. 

Also  the  following  was  offered  and  discussed : 

RuolreJ,  by  the  people  of  Alabama,  That  all  the 
powers  of  this  State  are  hereby  pledged  to  resist  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
coerce  any  seceding  State. 

After  a  lively  discussion  of  some  days,  a  brief 
preamble  and  resolution  refusing  to  submit  to 
the  Republican  Administration,  were  proposed 
in  such  a  form  as  to  command  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Convention.  It  was  in  these  words : 

Whereas  the  only  bond  of  union  between  the  several 
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States  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and 
whereas  that  Constitution  has  been  violated  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Northern  States  in  their  separate  legis- 
lative action,  denying  to  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States  their  constitutional  rights  ;  and  whereas  a  sec- 
tional party,  known  as  the  Republican  party,  has,  in  & 
recent  election,  elected  A brahum  Lincoln  for  President 
and  Hannibal  Hamlin  for  Vice-President  of  these 
United  States,  upon  the  avowed  principle  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  does  not  recognize  prop- 
erty in  slaves,  and  that  the  Government  should  pre- 
vent its  extension  into  the  common  territories  of  the 
United  States,  and  thot  the  power  of  the  Government 
should  btf  so  exercised  that  slavery  should  in  time  be 
extinguished  :  Therefore  be  it 

llesolctd  by  the people  of Alibama  in  Contention  as- 
sembled. That  the  State  of  Alabama  will  not  submit  to 
the  Administration  of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  as  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  upon  the 
principles  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  preamble. 

Oa  the  10th,  the  ordinance  of  secession  was 
reported,  and  on  the  11th,  it  was  adopted  in 
secret  session  by  a  vote  of  ayes,  01 ;  noes,  39. 
It  was  as  follows : 

Ax  ormxancb  to  dimolce  the  Union  betteeen  the  State 
of  Alabama  and  other  States  united  under  the  com- 
pact styled  "the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stairs 
of  America." 

Whereas  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Han- 
nibal Hamlin  to  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  a  sectional 
party,  avowedly  hostile  to  the  domestic  institutions 
and  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Alabama,  preceded  by  many  and  dangerous  infrac- 
tions of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  many 
of  the  States  and  people  of  the  Northern  section,  is  a 
political  wrong  of  so  iusulting  and  menacing  a  char- 
acter as  to  justify  the  people  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
in  the  adoption  of  prompt  and  decided  measures  lor 
their  future  peace  and  security :  Therefore, 

Jie  it  declared  and  ordained  by  the  people  of  the  State 
<;/  Alabama  in  convention  assembled.  That  the  State  of 
Alabama  uow  withdraws,  and  is  hereby  withdrawn, 
from  the  Union  known  as"  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica," and  henceforth  ceases  to  be  ono  of  said  United 
States,  and  is,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  a  sovereign 
uud  independent  State. 

Sec.  2.  lie  it  further  declared  and  ordained  by  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Alabama  in  convention  assembled, 
That  all  the  powers  over  the  territory  of  said  State, 
and  over  the  ]>cople  thereof,  heretofore  delegated  to 
the- Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  be, 
and  they  are  hereby,  withdrawn  from  said  Govern- 
ment, and  arc  hereby  resumed  and  vested  in  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

And  as  it  is  the  desire  and  purpose  of  the  State  of 
Alabama  to  meet  the  slavcholding  States  of  the  South 
who  may  approve  such  purpose,  in  order  to  frame  a 

Srovisional  as  well  as  permanent  government,  upon 
le  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
lie  it  resole  td  by  the  people  of  Alabama  in  contention 
assemble*!,  That  the  people  of  "the  States  of  Delaware, 
Man  land.  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Ar- 
kansas, Tennessee.  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  be,  and 
are  hereby,  invited  to  meet  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Alabama,  by  their  delegates,  in  convention,  on  the  4th 
day  of  February,  A.  D.  li*'il,  at  the  city  of  Montgom- 
ery, in  the  State  of  Alabama,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sulting with  each  other  as  to  the  most  effectual  mode 
of  securing  concerted  and  harmonious  action  in  what- 
ever measures  may  be  deemed  most  desirable  for  our 
common  peace  and  security. 

And  be  it  fart  her  resol  red.  That  the  president  of  this 
convention  be,  and  is  hereby,  instructed  to  transmit 
forthwith  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  preamble,  ordinance, 
and  resolutions,  to  the  Governors  of  the  several  States 
named  in  said  resolutions. 
Done  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Alabama  in  con- 


vention assembled,  at  Montgomery,  on  this,  the  11th 
day  of  January,  A.  D.  1861. 

WILLIAM  M.  BROOKS, 

President  of  the  Convention. 

A  mnjority  and  minority  report  were  presented 
on  the  ordinance  of  secession.  Trouble  arose 
in  the  Convention,  because  a  portion  of  the 
members  desired  that  the  ordinance  should  not 
take  effect  until  the  4th  of  March.  A  number 
refused  to  sign  it  for  this  reason,  and  as  late  as 
the  17th  of  January,  a  despatch  was  sent  to  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  State  in 
Congress  at  Washington,  to  retain  their  seats 
until  further  advised. 

A  proposition  was  also  made  in  the  Conven- 
tion to  submit  their  action  to  the  people,  for 
ratification  or  rejection.  This  was  refused,  and 
an  exciting  scene  ensued. 

Nicholas  Davis,  of  Huntsville,  declared  his 
belief  that  the  pcoplo  of  North  Alabama  would 
never  abide  the  action  of  that  Convention,  if 
denied  the  right  of  voting  upon  it.  Mr.  Yan- 
cey thereupon  denounced  the  people  of  North 
Alabama  as  tories,  traitors,  and  rebels,  and  said 
they  ought  to  bo  coerced  into  a  submission  to 
the  decree  of  the  Convention.  Mr.  Davis  re- 
plied that  they  might  attempt  coercion,  but 
North  Alabama  would  meet  them  upon  the  line 
and  decide  the  issue  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

The  ordinance  was  adopted  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Subsequently  in  the  after- 
noon, an  immense  mass  meeting  was  held  in 
front  of  the  Capitol,  and  many  cooperation 
delegates  pledged  their  constituents  to  sustain 
secession.  A  flag  which  had  been  presented 
by  the  ladies  of  the  city  to  the  Convention, 
was  then  raised  over  the  building,  amid  the  ring- 
ing of  bells  and  firing  of  cannon. 

In  Mobile  the  news  was  received  at  once, 
and  the  day  became  one  of  the  wildest  excite- 
ment. The  people  were  at  the  highest  point 
of  enthusiasm  until  a  late  hour  at  night.  To 
add  to  the  excitement,  news  was  received  that 
the  State  of  Florida  had  passed  a  secession  or- 
dinance. 

Immediately  on  tho  receipt  of  the  news,  an 
immense  crowd  assembled  at  tho  41  secession 
pole "  a,t  the  foot  of  Government  street,  to 
witness  the  spreading  of  the  Southern  flag,  and 
it  was  run  up  amid  the  shouts  of  the  multitude 
and  thunders  of  cannon.  One  hundred  and  ono 
guns  for  Alabama  and  fifteen  for  Florida  were 
fired,  and  after  remarks  from  gentlemen,  the 
crowd  repaired  to  the  Custom-House,  walking 
in  procession  with  a  band  of  music  at  tho  head, 
playing  the  warlike  notes  of  the  "  Southern 
Marseillaise." 

Arrived  at  the  Custom-House,  alone  star  flag 
was  waved  from  its  walls  amid  enthusiastic 
shouts.  The  balcony  of  the  Battle  House,  op- 
posite, was  thronged  with  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, and  tho  street  was  crowded  with  excited 
citizens.  Standing  upon  the  steps  of  tho  Cus- 
tom-House, brief  and  stirring  addresses  were 
delivered  by  several  speakers. 

Tho  military  paraded  the  streets.  The  Cadets 
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oat  in  force,  bearing  a  splendid  flag  which 
had  been  presented  to  them  a  day  previous,  and, 
with  the  Independent  Kitles,  marched  to  the 
public  square,  and  fired  salvos  of  artillery.  The 
demonstration  at  night  was  designed  to  corre- 
spond to  the  importance  attached  by  the  people 
to  the  event  celebrated.  An  oye-witness  de- 
clares the  display  to  have  been  of  the  most 
brilliant  description.  When  night  fell,  the  city 
emerged  from  darkness  into  a  blaze  of  such 
glory  as  could  only  be  achieved  by  the  most 
recklessly  extravagant  consumption  of  tar  and 
tallow.  The  broad  boulevard  of  Government 
street  was  an  avenue  of  light,  bonfires  of  tar 
barrels  being  kindled  at  intervals  of  a  square  in 
distance  along  its  length,  and  many  houses  were 
illuminated.  Royal  street  shone  with  light,  the 
great  front  of  the  buildings  presenting  a  perfect 
illumination.  Rockets  blazed,  crackers  pop- 
ped, and  the  people  hurrahed  and  shouted  as 
they  never  diet  before.  The  44  Southern  Cross 
was  the  most  favored  emblematic  design  in  the 
illumination,  and  competed  with  the  oft-repeated 
'Lone  Star'  for  admiration  and  applause  from 
the  multitude." 

Bj  previous  concort  with  the  Governors  of 
Georgia  and  Louisiana,  "  nil  the  positions  in 
these  three  States  which  might  bo  made  to  fol- 
low the  fashion  set  by  Fort  Sumter"  wero 
wized.   The  arsenal  at  Mt.  Vernon  forty-fivo 
miles  above  Mobile,  was  seized  at  daylight  on 
the  morning  of  January  4th ;  Fort  Morgan  was 
taken  on  the  same  day,  without  opposition. 
Previously,  however,  and  on  the  9th  of  Janu- 
ary, five  companies  of  volunteers,  at  the  request 
of"  the  Governor  of  Florida,  left  Montgomery 
for  Pensacola.  They  were  sent  to  assist  in  cap- 
taring  the  forts  and  other  property  there  be- 
longing to  the  United  States.  In  order  to  placo 
the  city  of  Mobile  in  a  bettor  stato  of  defence, 
the  Mayor  issued  a  call  to  the  people  for  a 
thousand  laborers.   These  wero  at  once  sup- 
plied, and  also  money  sufficient  to  meet  all 
demands.   The  Common  Council  of  the  city 
passed  an  ordinance  changing  the  names  of 
various  streets.   The  name  of  Maine  street  was 
changed  to  Palmetto  street ;  Massachusetts  was 
changed  to  Charleston  street;  New  Hampshire 
was  changed  to  Augusta  street ;  Rhode  Island 
was  changed  to  Savannah  street ;  Connecticut 
was  changed  to  Louisiana  street ;  New  York 
was  changed  to  Elmira  street ;  Vermont  was 
changed  to  Texas  street;  Pennsylvania  was 
changed  to  Montgomery  street. 

The  Union  feeling  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  continued  very  strong.  Many  delegates 
from  that  region  refused  at  first  to  sign  the  or- 
dinance of  secession  which  passed  the  Stato 
Convention,  unless  the  time  for  it  to  take  effect 
was  postponed  to  the  4th  of  March.  Some  of 
them  withheld  their  signatures  entirely.  The 
sessions  of  the  Convention  wero  conducted 
wholly  in  secret,  and  only  such  measures  were 
made  "known  to  the  public  as  were  of  such  a 
character  as  to  prevent  secrecy. 
On  the  29th,  the  Convention  adopted  a  reso- 


lution instructing  the  deputies  to  the  Southern 
Convention  to  insist  upon  the  enactment  of  such 
laws  as  would  forever  prevent  the  roopening  of 
the  African  slave  trade ;  and,  on  the  next  day, 
they  passed  a  supplemental  ordinance  authoriz- 
ing the  Governor  to  carry  into  effect  the  previous 
ordinance  for  the  protection  of  the  defences  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  also,  an  ordinance  adopting 
as  the  law  of  Alabama  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  patents,  and  securing  the 
right  of  invention  to  citizens  of  all  the  Slave 
States.  It  then  adjourned  till  the  4th  of  March. 

Tbaddeus  San  ford,  collector  of  customs  for 
the  port  of  Mobile  under  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, was  appointed  to  that  office  by  tho 
Convention,  and  directed  to  proceed,  as  hereto- 
fore, collecting  duties  issuing  clearances,  Ac., 
only  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  tho 
State  of  Alabama,  instead  of  that  of  the  United 
States. 

Upon  its  adjonrnment,  tho  President  mado 
an  address,  expressing  the  most  decided  views 
upon  tho  permanency  of  the  secession  of  the 
State.    lie  said : 

"  Wo  are  free,  and  shall  any  of  us  cherish  any 
idea  of  a  reconstruction  of  tho  old  Government, 
whereby  Alabama  will  again  link  her  rights, 
her  fortunes,  and  her  destiny,  in  a  Union  with 
tho  Northern  States  ?  If  any  one  of  you  hold 
to  suoh  a  fatal  opinion,  let  me  entreat  yon,  as 
yon  value  the  blessings  of  equality  and  freedom, 
dismiss  it  at  once.  There  is  not,  there  cannot 
be,  any  security  or  peace  for  us  in  a  recon- 
structed Government  of  tho  old  material.  I 
must  believe  that  there  is  not  a  friend  or  advo- 
cato  of  reconstruction  in  this  large  body.  The 
pooplo  of  Alabama  are  now  independent;  sink 
or  swim,  live  or  die,  they  will  continue  free, 
sovereign,  and  independent.  Dismiss  tho  idea 
of  a  reconstruction  of  tho  old  Union  now  and 
forevor." 

After  tho  adjournment  of  tho  Convention,  a 
Commissioner,  Thomas  J.  Judge,  was  sent  by 
tho  Stato  authorities  to  negotiate  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  surrender  of  the  forts 
arsenals,  and  custom-houses,  within  tho  limits 
of  the  State.  It  apj>ears  that  the  President  de- 
clined to  receive  him  in  any  other  character, 
than  as  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Alabama.  In 
this  capacity  ho  declined  to  be  received,  and 
returned  home.  The  negotiations  were  con- 
ducted through  Mr.  C.  C.  Clay,  to  whom  the 
Commissioner  writes  on  tho  4th  of  February : 

"  I  acknowledge  tho  receipt  of  your  note  of 
tho  2d  instant,  enclosing  tho  correspondence  be- 
tween yourself  and  his  Excellency  James  Bu- 
chanan, President  of  the  United  States,  relating 
to  my  mission  as  Commissioner  from  the  Stato 
of  Alabama. 

"  The  President  declines  to  give  me  an  au- 
dienco  in  the  only  character  in  which  I  sought 
it,  as  Commissioner  for  the  Stato  of  Alabama, 
and  thereby  refuses  to  receive  any  proposals 
from  that  State  for  a  settlement  relating  to  tho 
publio  debt  of  the  United  States,  contracted 
whilst  Alabama  was  a  member  of  that  Conled- 
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eracy,  and  relating  to  the  property  in  the  pos- 
session of  Alabama,  winch  belonged  to  the 
United  States  of  America  before  the  with- 
drawal of  Alabama  from  that  Union. 

"  From  this  conrse  of  the  President  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  has  abandoned  all  claim,  or 
resolved  not  to  make  any,  in  his  official  charac- 
ter, to  that  property  in  behalf  of  his  Govern- 
ment; or  that,  repelling  every  offer  of  amica- 
ble and  peaceable  adjustment,  he  desires  that  it 
shall  be  retaken  by  the  sword. 

"  But,  no  matter  what  motive  has  promoted 
his  unexpected  treatment  of  mo,  I  should  be 
wanting  in  proper  reverence  for  my  State,  and 

firoper  appreciation  of  my  present  relations  to 
ler,  to  sue  for  peaceful  negotiations,  since  the 
right  of  Alabama  to  send  me,  and  my  right 
to  speak  for  her,  have  been  denied.  And  if 
negotiation  is  to  settle  our  difficulties  touching 
those  forts  and  arsenals,  it  must  be  proposed 
by  the  President  to  the  Governor  at  her  capital, 
whither  I  shall  go  and  report  the  result  of  my 
mission. 

11  Whilst  I  regret  this  action  of  the  President, 
it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, by  hor  prompt  efforts  to  do  that  justice 
in  the  premises  which  has  been  thwarted  by 
him,  will  stand  justified  before  the  world.  And 
that  State  having  now  been  placed  right  upon 
the  record,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  noth- 
ing more  remaining  for  mo  to  attempt  to  ac- 
complish as  her  Commissioner,  my  mission 
ceases  with  this  letter." 

The  State  Convention  again  assembled  on 
the  4th  of  March,  and  took  up  for  approval  the 
Constitution  adopted  by  tho  Confederate  Con- 
gress. In  all  the  seceding  States  it  was  adopted 
by  tho  State  Convention,  without  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  to  vote  for  or  against  it. 
The  Convention  of  Alabama  was  the  first  to 
adopt  it,  and  almost  immediately  after  its  pro- 
mulgation. At  tho  time  it  was  under  consid- 
eration in  that  body,  tho  following  resolutions 
were  offered,  relative  to  the  right  of  the  people 
to  express  an  opinion  on  tho  subject : 

'*  Itetojvtd,  1.  Thnt  the  political  power  in  all  free 
Government*  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  that  an  at- 
tempt to  infringe  this  great  principle  is  dangerous  in 
policy  and  directly  subversive  of  civil  liberty. 

"  2.  That  the  right  of  every  people  to  frame  the  sys- 
tem of  government  under  which  they  ore  to  live  is  a 
fundamental  doctrine  in  all  free  Governments,  and 
should  not  bo  questioned  or  impaired. 

"  3.  That  the  acknowledgment  of  these  established 
principles,  the  spirit  and  genius  of  American  institu- 
tions, and  the  well-oscertaiued  precedents  of  republican 
usage,  imperatively  demand  that  the  4  Constitution  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America '  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  people  of  this  State  fur  their  ratification  or  re- 
jection." 

They  were  rejected,  by  being  laid  on  the 
table.    Ayes,  54 ;  noes,  33. 

The  vote  in  the  Convention  on  ratifying  the 
Constitution,  was  taken  on  tho  13th  of  March, 
and  was  as  follows:  ayes,  87;  noes,  5. 

The  Convention  also  adopted  an  ordinance 
transferring  to  the  Provisional  Government  the 
arms  and  munitions  of  war  acquired  from  the 


United  States,  and  also  all  authority  over  the 
forts  and  tirsenals  in  the  State.  It  also  passed 
an  ordinance  substituting  stocks  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  for  those  of  the  United  States,  to 
bo  held  by  the  banks  as  a  basis  for  their  paper 
circulation,  and  allowing  tho  issue  of  two  dol- 
lars for  one  of  capital.  Foreigners  and  for- 
eign corporations  were  forbidden  to  hold 
stocks  belonging  in  the  State.  The  Convention 
adjourned  on  the  20th  of  March. 

f/he  Legislature  of  the  State  met,  and  was  or- 
ganized on  tho  16th  of  January.  Its  action  was 
confined,  as  far  as  possible,  to  business  arising 
from  tho  action  of  the  Convention.  The  Gov- 
ernor in  his  message,  urged  the  necessity  of 
placing  the  State  at  once  upon  the  most  effi- 
cient war  footing.  It  very  promptly  and  effi- 
ciently, with  large  majorities,  aided' the  seces- 
sion movement  by  all  such  acts  as  were  necessary. 
On  the  19th  of  January,  the  House  passed  an  act 
to  provide  against  the  invasion  of  the  State  by 
sea.  It  declared  that  pilots  bringing  vessels 
into  Mobile  shonld  be  liable  to  a  fine  and  impris- 
onment in  tho  penitentiary,  and  also  author- 
ized the  commander  of  Fort  Morgan  to  destroy 
tho  beacon  and  landmarks  at  his  discretion,  and 
contract  for  the  construction  of  a  telegraph  line 
to  Point  Clear,  in  order  to  moro  speedily  com- 
municate with  Fort  Morgan. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  an  act  was  passed 
appropriating  $500,000  to  aid  the  cause  of 
Southern  Independence. 

After  the  formation  of  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment the  charge  of  precipitation  was  made 
against  it  in  the  border  States.  To  this  the 
official  press  of  the  State  look  occasion  to  re- 
ply. Tho  answer  was,  that  so  far  from  being 
precipitate,  tho  movement  had  been  in  con- 
templation for  ten  years.  The  ordinance  of  se- 
cession of  Alabama  declares  that  the  election 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  such  a  wrong  as  to 
require  the  adoption  of  prompt  and  decided 
measures  for  their  future  peace  and  security. 
(iS<v  also  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  Con- 
federate States,  and  Letter  of  the  Southern 
Commissioners  to  Lord  Russell,  p.  278.) 

The  reply  to  the  charge  of  precipitation  was 
in  these  words: 

"Has  it  been  a  precipitate  revolution?  It 
has  not.  With  coolness  and  deliberation  the 
subject  has  been  thought  of  for  forty  years; 
for  ten  years  it  has  been  the  all-absorbing  theme 
in  political  circles.  From  Maine  to  Mexico  all 
the  different  phases  and  forms  of  the  question 
have  been  presented  to  the  people,  until  nothing 
else  was  thought  of,  nothing  else  spoken  of,  and 
nothing  elso  taught  in  many  of  the  political 
schools. 

"Civil  war,  with  its  attendant  disasters,  may 
mar  tho  happiness  of  tho  men  of  tho  present 
time;  carnage  and  slaughter  may  convert  P"r 
hitherto  happy  and  beautiful  homes  into  barren 
and  dreary  wastes  for  a  time ;  they  may  become 
the  rendezvous  of  a  devastating  enemy ;  Dm} 
who  would  now  forego  all  the  enchantment  of 
the  present  scene  for  the  security  and  prosper-  • 
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ity  of  millions  yet  unborn  ?  Beyond  the  gloomy 
prospect  is  to  be  seen  an  auspicious  and  an  un- 
clouded destiny  of  greatness  for  the  4  Confed- 
erate States  of  America.' " 

So  reluctant  were  the  minds  of  a  portion  of 
the  people  in  the  Gulf  States  to  entertain  the 
idea  of  a  perpetual  and  absolute  separation  of 
the  Union,  that  the  views  of  a  very  respectable 
number  turned  now  to  reconstruction.  The 
Commissioner  from  Alabama,  in  his  address 
to  the  people  of  Baltimore,  had  pnt  forth  the 
statement  that  these  political  movements  were 
designed  to  obtain  better  terms  of  Union.  (See 
Raltmobx.)   It  was  only  the  authorities  of  the 
State  and  the  principal  public  men,  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  press,  which  had  comprehended  the 
dread  reality  in  its  full  extent.  Reconstruction 
was  fatal  to  secession.   Reconstruction  would 
throw  into  political  oblivion  all  the  active 
leaders  of  secession.    Reconstruction  would 
bring  over  them  again  the  power  and  sway  of 
the  Xorth ;  absolute  secession  opened  the  only 
door  of  escape.   Reconstruction  would  set  at 
work  again  that  silently-growing  conviction  in 
favor  of  greater  personal  liberty,  which  was 
spreading  like  leaven  through  the  minds  of  the 
mass  of  the  people.   In  Georgia  every  candi- 
date for  the  Confederate  Congress  was  required 
to  give  an  assurance  that  he  was  not  in  favor  of 
forming  a  Government  having  in  view  an  im- 
mediate or  ultimate  union  with  the  Northern 
States,  before  he  could  receive  a  vote  at  the 
polls.  In  Alabama  the  proposition  was  de- 
nounced in  unscrupulous  terms.   Tho  bitterness 
of  those  denouncing  it  is  very  fully  manifested 
in  the  following  paragraphs  expressing  their 
views : 

'*  Any  one  who  observes  tho  indications  of 
the  day  will  readily  conclude  that  some  of  those 
who,  before  the  recent  act  of  secession,  only 
advocated  *  cooperative  action*  to  secure  onr 
rights,  are  now,  since  cooperation  has  been  tri- 
umphantly secured,  endeavoring  to  train  the 
public  mind  in  the  direction  of  reconstruction. 
While  this  is  an  undeniable  fact,  it  can  be  said 
titat  the  leading  members  of  the  cooperation 
party  in  our  own  and  the  Conventions  of  adja- 
cent States  have  signally  vindicated  their 
patriotism  and  their  loyalty.  No  charge  is 
made  against  them  when  it  is  said  that  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  sell  the  South  into  worse  than 
her  former  bondage,  by  a  plan  neatly  phrased  as 
1  reconstruction.' 

"And  what  does  *  reconstruction '  mean? 
Its  advocates,  no  less  than  its  opponents,  per- 
fectly comprehend  that  it  is  the  concession  of 
ail  the  rights  sought  to  be  maintained.  It 
means,  little  as  is  said  about  it,  the  extinction 
of  African  slavery !  It  means  negro  equality— 
the  surrender  of  the  white  man's  right  of  domi- 
nation. Aud  most,  if  not  all,  the  leaders  who 
advocate  it  are  aware  of  the  ultimate  effect  to 
be  produced. 

uThen  why,  it  is  asked  by  the  simple- mind- 
ed, should  large  property-holders,  large  slave- 
holders, favor  and  foster  such  a  scheme  ?  Why, 


the  sharp  property-holders  who  do  not  intend 
to  adhere  to  the  South,  are  desirous  of  patch- 
ing up  a  compromise,  so  that  a  temporary  re- 
spite from  political  troubles  may  enable  them 
to  convert  their  Southern  property,  and  to  go 
with  the  proceeds  wherever  inclination  may 
lead  them. 

"  The  men  of  the  South,  rich  and  poor,  who 
intend  to  remain  within  the  South,  in  weal  or 
woe,  will  not  be  deceived  by  this  crafty  plan  to 
deliver  the  South  into  the  hands  of  free  negro- 
ism.  They  see  that  any  thing  short  of  a  main- 
tenance of  our  independence,  absolutely,  is  a 
total  surrender,  '  to  take  eftect '  at  such  time  as 
our  Abolition  masters  may  choose  to  designate. 
This  is  known  to  them  and  to  the  advocates  of 
the  Grecian  Horse  of  Reconstruction,  because 
no  sane  man,  of  ordinary  intelligence,  does  or 
can  believe  that  the  Republican  leaders  could 
give  any  guarantees  which  would  be  respected 
by  their  people.  Tho  hate  between  the  two 
sections  is  perfect ;  and  everybody  knows  the 
fact.  Abolitionism,  pinched  in  its  belly,  might 
seem  to  concede  something ;  once  fill  that  belly 
and  give  into  its  hands  the  Treasury  aud  the 
army  and  navy,  and  the  South  becomes  a  San 
Domingo.  Even  supposing  that  the  Abolition 
Government  at  Washington,  after  4  reconstruc- 
tion,' should  affect  to  execute  what  it  had  prom- 
ised, is  there  any  Southern  fool  so  utterly  be- 
sotted as  to  snpposo  that  that  Government 
would  not  wink  at  and  privately  promote  raids 
liko  that  into  Virginia?'' 

AH  thoughts  of  reconstruction  were  soon 
given  up,  and  in  its  place  sanguine  hopes  were 
encouraged  of  tho  future  glory  of  tho  Con- 
federacy. 

At  this  time,  previous  to  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Sumter,  a  considerable  Confederate  force 
was,  in  a  manner,  besieging  Fort  Pickens  at 
Pensacola,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Bragg. 
Meanwhile,  the  Federal  fleet  lay  off  at  an- 
chor. Supplies  having  been  taken  to  the  fleet 
by  the  sloop  Isabella,  Capt.  Jones,  of  Mobile, 
the  vessel  was  seized  and  turned  over  to  tho 
military  authorities,  and  the  captain  arrested. 
The  charge  was  that  he  had  attempted  to  con- 
vey supplies  on  his  own  private  account,  or  that 
of  his  owners,  to  the  United  States  vessels. 

Capt.  Jones,  in  vindication  of  his  rights, 
afterwards  sued  ont  a  writ  of  habea*  corpu$, 
through  his  wife,  and  had  a  hearing  before  the 
Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  at  Mobile. 

His  counsel  contended  that  his  arrest  was 
illegal  and  unauthorized,  raising  the  points 
whether  a  state  of  war  existed,  which  alone 
could  justify  such  an  arrest;  and  whether 
Capt.  Jones  had  been  arrested  within  a  juris- 
diction ombracing  Mobile ;  for  if  so,  Gen.  Bragg 
and  not  the  Court  should  adjudge  the  offence. 
He  demanded  the  discharge  of  the  prisoner. 

Counsel  against  the  prisoner  held  that  the 
arrest  was  made  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Confederate  States ;  that  a  state  of  war  existed 
by  the  acts  of  the  Administration ;  and  if  tho 
army  regulations  were  decided  not  to  prevail, 
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then  the  Court  would  bo  protecting  the  enemy. 
He  thought  the  case  a  leading  one,  and  there- 
fore important. 

The  Court  confessing  that  the  anomalous 
state  of  political  and  inter-State  affairs  sur- 
rounded the  question  with  embarrassment,  D. 
C.  Green,  in  order  to  release  the  Court  from  all 
responsibility,  discharged  tho  prisoner  from 
custody.  The  counsel  for  the  defence  insisted 
upon  the  Court's  passing  judgment,  but  his  de- 
mand was  not  acceded  to,  and  Capt.  Jones  was 
released. 

The  reputed  owners  of  the  sloop  refused  to 
receive  her,  intending  to  hold  the  captors  re- 
sponsible for  all  loss  incurred. 

Subsequently,  in  the  month  of  June,  after 
tho  relations  of  tho  North  and  South  had 
changed,  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  District  Court 
of  the  Confederate  States  found  a  true  bill 
against  three  other  persons,  charging  them 
with  treason  against  the  Confederate  States,  in 
having  traitorously  carried  and  delivered  a 
"  cargo  of  fruit  to  the  enemy's  fleet  off  Pensa- 
cola. Tho  Court,  in  its  charge  to  the  jury, 
stated  the  law  to  be,  that  furnishing  provisions 
or  important  intelligence  to  the  enemy  was 
treasonable.  The  penalty  for  that  offence,  on 
conviction,  was  death. 

The  military  operations  consisted  merely  in 
enlisting  and  equipping  soldiers,  and  sending 
them  forward  to  the  positions  occupied  by  the 
Confederate  forces  in  tho  other  seceded  States. 
No  hostile  soldier  put  his  foot  on  tho  6oil  of 
Alabama  during  the  year.  This  was  entirely 
in  consequence  of  her  position.  She  is  bound- 
ed by  the  other  Confederate  States  except  on 
the  South,  where  her  sea  coast  is  small  and  less 
important  than  other  points. 

At  the  time  of  tho  secession  of  the  State  a 
email  force  was  sent  to  aid  tho  volunteers  in 
Florida  to  capture  and  hold  the  Navy  Yard  and 
forts  at  Pensacola.  On  the  10th  of  April, 
President  Davis  made  a  requisition  on  tho  Gov- 
ernor for  three  thousand  soldiers.  On  the  1st 
of  May,  the  first  battalion  of  tho  Third  State 
Regiment  left  for  Virginia;  and  on  the  15th 
more  troops  were  sent  to  Pensacola.  Indeed, 
tho  business  of  preparing  for  tho  war  became 
the  all-engrossing  subject  in  the  principal  cities, 
but  especially  Mobile.  One  of  tho  public  citi- 
zens, in  rather  enthusiastic  language,  describes 
the  alacrity  of  the  people : 

u  The  like,  where  it  has  been  left  to  the  freo 
volition  of  tho  people  without  any  extraneous 
appliances  to  stir  enthusiasm,  and  without  the 
slightest  compulsion  of  Government,  the  world 
has  never  w  saw  men  coming, 

when  the  news  had  been  scattered  abroad  that 
their  company  had-  received  4  marching  orders,' 
by  ones,  twos,  threes,  to  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous, on  foot,  on  horseback,  in  mule  wagons, 
and  every  way,  without  the  slightest  command 
or  compulsion,  savo  tho  commands  of  patriot- 
ism. They  gather  noiselessly  at  the  electric 
nummons  of  patriotism  as  the  storm9  gather 
down  behind  the  horizon  of  a  clear,  still  day, 


when  mustering  for  a  tornado,  and  their  still- 
ness to  us  is  as  portentous.  Can  a  people  moved 
by  such  stern,  quiet  impulses  of  patriotism  be 
conquered  ?   Never ! " 

Forts  Morgan  and  Gaines  were  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  State  troops  under  orders  from  the 
Governor,  on  the  4th  of  January,  while  the 
State  continued  a  member  of  the  Union.  (Sec 
Fohts.) 

On  tho  19th  of  January,  four  days  after 
Secretary  Dix  took  charge  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment of  the  United  States,  he  sent  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  First  Comptroller's  Office,  W.  H. 
Jones,  to  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  to  save,  if 
possible,  tho  two  revenue  cutters  stationed  at 
those  places.  At  Mobile  Mr.  Jones  could  not 
find  the  captain  (Morrison)  of  the  cutter  Lewis 
Cass,  but  ho  discovered  in  the  cabin  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  explains  the  surrender  of  the 
vessel  to  the  Alabama  authorities : 

State  or  Alabama,  Collector's  Office. 
J.  J.  Morriton  : 

Sir  :  In  obedience  to  on  ordinance  recent Iv  adopted 
by  a  convention  of  the  people  of  Alabama,  I  have  to 
require  you  to  surrender  into  mv  hands,  for  the  use  of 
the  State,  the  revenue  cutter  Lewis  Cass,  now  under 
your  command,  together  with  her  armaments,  proper- 
ties, and  provisions  on  board  the  some.  I  am  instruct- 
ed also  to  notify  you  that  you  have  the  option  to  con- 
tinue in  command  of  the  said  revenue  cutter  under 
authority  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  same  duties  that  you  have  hitherto  rendered  to  tl.o 
United  States,  and  at  the  same  compensation,  report- 
ing to  this  office  and  to  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
In  surrendering  the  vessel  to  the  State,  you  will  fur- 
nish me  with  a  detailed  inventory  of  its  armaments, 
provisions,  and  properties  of  every  description.  Yon 
will  receive  special  instructions  from  this  office  in  re- 
gard to  the  duties  you  will  be  required  to  perform.  I 
await  your  immediate  reply. 

Your  obedient  servant. 

T.  SANFORD,  CdUctor. 

The  number  of  troops  furnished  by  the  State 
to  tho  Confederate  army  during  the  year  has 
been  estimated  at  eighteen  regiments,  besides  a 
number  of  companies  of  infantry  and  artillery. 
These  independent  or  separate  companies  were 
sent  to  Pensacola,  Charleston,  and  elsewhere, 
with  too  much  despatch  to  admit  of  their  re- 
maining until  a  full  regiment  was  formed. 

The  commerce  of  the  State  was  paralyzed  by 
the  events  of  the  year.  The  blockade  was  so 
effective  that  very  few  vessels  were  successful 
in  entering  or  leaving  tbe  harbor  of  Mobile. 
Tho  internal  trade  suffered  from  the  same 
causes.  Tho  crops  were  as  favorable  as  in  any 
former  year,  but  having  no  market  for  cotton 
which  could  be  reached,  no  return  was  received 
from  its  cultivation,  and  it  becamo  valueless 
during  the  continuance  of  the  blockade. 

ALBERT,  Prmck,  consort  of  Victoria, 
Queen  of  Great  Britain,  Duke  of  Saxe-Co- 
burg-Gotha,  born  at  Rosenau,  Aug.  26,  1810, 
and  died  at  London  Dec.  14, 1861.  lie  was  tho 
second  son  of  Ernest,  Duke  of  Saxc-Coburg- 
Gotha,  under  whoso  superintendence  he  re- 
ceived an  admirable  education,  which  ho  com- 
pleted by  attending  for  three  sessions  at  tho 
university  at  Bonn.    In  July,  1838,  he  visited 
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England,  in  company  with  Leopold,  the  king 
of  Belgium,  and  spent  some  time  at  the  court 
of  Queen  Victoria.  In  November,  1889,  she 
formally  announced  to  the  Privy  Council  her 
intention  to  form  a  matrimonial  alliance  with 
Prince  Albert.  The  marriage  was  solemnized 
Feb.  10, 1840.  He  was  a  man  of  refined  taste, 
and  an  accomplished  musician  and  draughts- 
man. The  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  general  philanthropic  subjects,  such  as  the 
u  dwellings  of  the  working  classes,"  sanitary 
arrangements,  &o.,  engaged  his  attention.  He 
was  also  a  patron  and  president  of  numerous 
charitable  institutions.  As  President  of  the 
Society  of  Aria,  he  was  the  chief  promoter  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  With  a  single 
exception,  for  a  brief  space  of  time,  he  enjoyed 
great  popularity  with  all  classes. 

The  Prince  was  taken  ill  about  the  1st  of 
December.    Symptoms  of  fever,  accompanied 
by  a  general  indisposition,  made  their  appear- 
ance. For  some  days  the  complaint  was  not 
considered  to  be  serious,  but  from  the  7th  the 
medical  men  in  attendance  and  the  persons 
about  the  court  began  to  feel  anxious.    It  was 
not  until  the  11th,  when  the  fever  gained  head 
and  the  patient  was  much  weakened,  that  the 
first  bulletin  was  issued.   Even  then  it  was 
stated  that  the  symptoms  were  not  unfavor- 
able, It  is  said  that  the  death  of  the  king  of 
Portugal  had  an  unfortunate  influence  over 
him  during  his  illness,  and  possibly  assisted 
the  progress  of  the  malady.   On  the  11th  he  is 
said  to  have  expressed  a  belief  that  he  should 
net  recover.   No  material  change  took  place 
on  the  12th,  and  on  the  13th  the  Queen  took 
a  drive,  with  no  idea  of  danger.   When  she  re- 
tamed  the  patient's  extremities  were  already 
cold,  and  from  that  time  he  was  in  the  greatest 
danger.   On  that  evening  he  was  not  expected 
to  survive  the  night:   On  Saturday  forenoon, 
the  14th,  there  was  a  rally,  which  so  often 
precedes  dissolution,  but  it  gave  great  hopes  to 
the  physicians.    At  4  p.  m.  a  relapse  took 
place,  and  the  Prince,  who,  from  the  previous 
Friday,  had  been  sustained  by  stimulants,  be- 
gin to  sink  gradually.  Congestion  of  the  lungs, 
the  result  of  complete  exhaustion,  set  in.  The 
Prince's  breathing  became  continually  shorter 
and  feebler,  and  he  expired  without  pain  at  a 
few  minutes  before  11  o'clock.   He  was  sen- 
sible to  the  last  moment.   Deep  sympathy  for 
the  Queen  and  regret  for  the  death  of  one  so 
universally  respected,  was  the  only  sentiment 
apparent  throughout  England.    The  warmest 
eakieiums  were  passed  on  the  deceased  Prince 
by  the  press  and  the  public. 

ALEXANDRIA  is  a  city  in  Alexandria  Conn- 
ty,  Virginia ;  it  is  on  the  right  bank  o!"  the  Po- 
tomac, and  8  miles  below  Washington.  The 
river  is  here  one  mile  wide,  and  forms  a  com- 
modious harbor  for  the  largest  ships.  The 
streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles  and  aro 
generally  well  paved.  The  Alexandria,  Loudon, 
and  Hampshire  Railroad  terminates  here.  This 
road  extends  to  Leesburg,  passing  through  the 


following  places :  to  Arlington  Heights,  6  miles ; 
Carlinville,  7  miles;  Falls  Church,  11  miles; 
Vienna,  15  miles;  Hunter's  Mill,  18  miles; 
Thornton,  21  miles ;  Herndon,  23  miles ;  Guil- 
ford, 27  miles ;  Farmwell,  81  miles ;  Leesburg, 
88  miles.  The  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad 
also  terminates  here.  It  extends  from  Alexan- 
dria through  Manassas  Junction  to  Gordons- 
ville,  88  miles,  where  it  unites  with  the  Virginia 
Central.  The  distance  to  Springfield  is  9  miles ; 
Burke's,  14  miles;  Fairfax,  18  miles;  Union 
Mills,  28  miles;  Manassas  Junction,  27  miles 
from  Alexandria.  When  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  Alexandria  was  in  the  part  con- 
veyed by  the  former.  It  was  subsequently  re- 
troceded  to  Virginia  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
passed  July  2d,  1846.  The  city  was  occupied  by 
Ellsworth  s  Zouave  Regiment  and  a  Michigan 
Kegi  raent,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  May, 
1861,  and  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
Federal  troops  through  the  year. 

The  effect  of  its  military  occupation  is  thus 
described  :  "  Its  trade  was  almost  broken  up. 
The  Corn  Exchange  room  was  entirely  deserted. 
The  counters  where  the  merchant  exposed  his 
samples  of  flour  and  grain,  the  little  samplo 
boxes  lying  here  and  there,  the  desk  with 
the  books  of  sales  on  it  and  the  newspaper 
stand,  all  remained  as  they  used  to  be ;  but 
there  was  no  grain  scattered  around  or  in  the 
boxes,  no  entry  on  tho  books  of  the  Exchange 
since  May,  and  the  last  newspapers  bore  date 
on  May  23d,  1861.  Of  all  the  merchants  who 
were  accustomed  to  do  business  there  only  a 
few  remained." 

Six  months  previous  to  its  military  occupa- 
tion, Alexandria  was  a  thrifty,  growing  city, 
with  an  energetic,  prosperous,  and  happy  pop- 
ulation It  occupied  an  enviable  position,  and 
in  a  social  point  of  view  stood  preeminently 
high.  Soon  after  its  occupation  a  large 
number  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected 
families  no  longer  remained,  having  left 
their  homes  at  tho  beginning  of  the  war; 
their  houses  were  closed  or  occupied  by 
others,  and  their  wonted  life  and  cheerful- 
ness departed.  The  wharves,  too,  where 
once  were  crowded  vessels  from  foreign  and 
domestic  ports,  and  where  all  ■was  bustle  and 
activity,  were  now,  save  when  a  transport  «>r 
pungy  arrived,  almost  bare,  and  on  the  river  no 
ships  appeared,  save  those  used  in  the  servico 
of  the  Federal  Government.  But  'very  few 
warehouses  on  the  wharves  were  open  or  occu- 
pied, and  Union  street,  next  to  King  the  prin- 
cipal business  street  of  the  city,  was  now,  ex- 
cept as  a  burden  train  passed,  as  quiet  as  on 
Sundays.  Prince,  Duke,  Cameron,  and  Quein 
streets  lost  their  vitality,  and  King  alone  re- 
sembled what  it  was  wont  to  be.  The  city  Gov- 
ernment was  no  longer  administered  upon  its 
chartered  basis,  the  Mayor  and  night  and  day 
police  haviug  been  deposed ;  and  the  sound  of 
the  watchman's  horn  heard  in  the  town  at  10 
o'clock  at  night— "since  time  whereof  the 
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memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary" 
— was  now  silenced,  the  bugle's  signal  and 
drum's  tattoo  having  taken  their  time-honored 
place. 

Among  the  appointments  made  after  the  mili- 
tary occupation  of  Alexandria,  was  that  of  Pro- 
vost Judge  Freese.  In  the  exercise  of  his  duties 
it  was  decided  by  him  tliat  Southern  merchants 
within  the  Union  lines  should  pay  their  debts  to 
Northern  merchants.  The  decision  was  received 
with  much  favor  in  commercial  cities  at  the 
North,  and  the  business  of  the  Court  in  which 
the  Judge  presided,  was  rapidly  increasing. 
But  this  involved  a  point  within  the  sphere 
of  the  civil  Government,  rather  than  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  Provost-Judge,  and  in- 
structions were  given  by  the  military  authori- 
ties to  their  Judge  to  confine  himself  to  the 
limits  of  hi*  military  jurisdiction. 

ANNAPOLIS,  the  capital  of  Maryland,  is  sit- 
uated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Severn  River,  two 
miles  abovo  its  entrance  into  Chesapeake  Bay. 
It  is  twonty-five  miles  south  by  east  of  Baltimore, 
and  thirty-seven  miles  east  by  north  of  Washing- 
ton. The  Annapolis  and  Elkridge  Branch  Rail- 
road connects  it  with  the  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington Railroad,  at  a  spot  called  the  Junction. 
The  United  States  Naval  Academy  was  estab- 
lished here  in  1&45.  After  the  attack  at  Balti- 
more on  the  Massachusetts  Sixth  Regiment,  on 
tho  19th  of  April,  the  troops  then  on  their  way 
to  Washington  were  brought  from  Perry  villa  by 
water,  to  Anuapolia,  and  thence  by  railroad  to 
the  Junction,  thus  passing  around  Baltimore. 
When  the  order  was  seut  from  Baltimore,  amid 
tho  exciting  scenes  of  the  19th,  to  stop  the  prog- 
ress of  more  troops  towards  that  city,  General 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  with  a  Massachusetts  regi- 
ment numbering  eight  hundred  men.  then  on 
his  way  to  Washington,  stopped  at  Havre-de- 
Grace,  and  taking  the  steam  ferry-boat  Mary- 
land, reached  Annapolis  on  the  morning  of  the 
2 1st.  Governor  Uicks  sent  a  protest  against 
the  landing  of  the  troops  at  Annapoli*.  To  this 
General  Butler  replied  that  be  would  land  at 
the  Naval  Academy,  over  which  the  Federal 
Government  had  exclusive  jurisdiction.  At  tho 
same  time,  the  New  York  Seventh  Regiment 
arrived  by  another  boat  from  Perryville.  There 
was  now  no  communication  by  railroad  with 
Washington.  Some  part  of  the  track  between 
Annapolis  and  the  Juuction  had  been  torn  up 
by  disaffected  inhabitants  along  the  line.  The 
Seventh  Regituent  proceeded  on  foot  to  the 
Junction,  and  thence  by  railroad  to  Washington. 
General  Butler,  with  a  force  from  hi*  regiment, 
of  the  frigate  Constitution, 


attached  to  the  Naval  School,  and  removed 
her  beyond  the  danger  of  seizure  by  those 
sympathizing  with  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment. 

A  consultation  of  officers  was  held  at  the 
Naval  School  on  the  23d,  and  it  was  determined 
that  the  passage  of  troops  through  Maryland  to 
the  city  of  Washington  should  be  conducted  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  no  cause  of  offence  to 
tho  people  of  the  State,  and  that  nothing  should 
be  taken  without  prompt  pay.  Should  the  peo- 
ple, however,  destroy  the  bridges,  make  a  hostile 
attack,  or  offer  any  interruption  to  the  troops, 
it  should  immediately  be  resented,  and  with 
proper  severity. 

Ihe  officers  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  New 
York  conversed  freely  with  the  citizens  of  An- 
napolis and  some  from  Baltimore,  in  relation  to 
what  they  deemed  the  unexpected  and  inex- 
plicable course  of  Maryland.  They  anticipated 
no  hostile  reception  in  Maryland,  where  each  man 
claimed  to  have  many  intimate  personal  friends. 
41  If,  in  the  performance  of  duty,"  they  added, 
"  we  shall  be  compelled  to  meet  our  old  friends 
of  the  Baltimore  City  Guard  and  the  Richmond 
Grays  in  hostile  array,  we  shall  return  their 
first  fire  by  presenting  arms;  but  on  the  sec- 
ond fire  we  shall  be  compelled  to  defend 
ourselves/' 

On  the  23d  there  were  over  2,600  troops  in 
the  city,  and  on  the  same  day  8,000  more 
arrived  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  A 
detachment  of  the  Massachusetts  Volunteers, 
on  the  same  day,  took  possession  of  the  railroad 
leading  from  Annapolis  to  Washington  and  Bal- 
timore. No  resistance  was  offered ;  as  soon  as 
the  demand  was  made,  the  gates  were  thrown 
open  to  them ;  and,  after  placing  fifty  men  on 
guard,  the  remainder  began  to  repair  the  engines 
and  cars  which  had  been  disarranged  by  the 
company  in  order  to  prevent  the  troops  from 
using  them.  In  a  few  hours  this  object  was 
accomplished,  and  a  train  run  ont  by  an  engi- 
neer in  one  of  the  volunteer  companies.  Fifty 
men  were  detached  to  proceed  in  advance  and 
examine  the  track,  which  resulted  in  fiuding 
that  at  various  places  it  had  been  taken  op. 
The  damages  were  entirely  repaired,  the  track 
put  in  working  order,  and  the  forwarding  of 
troops  and  provisions  commenced. 

After  these  events  the  city  relapsed  into  her 
former  quiet  condition. 

ANTHRACITE.  The  progress  of  thi*  trade 
and  the  production  of  the  different  coal  dis- 
tricts are  exhibited  in  the  following  table.  For 
its  history  and  production  previous  to  1S57,  ** 
Nkw  Amejucax  Ctcxopedu. 
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ANTIQUITY  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE. 
Among  the  interesting  subjects  that  are  oc- 
cupying the  attention  of  geologists  is  that  of 
the  greater  antiquity  of  the  human  race  than 
the  historic  period ;  and  new  arguments  from 
various  sources  are  brought  to  sustain  this  view, 
some  of  which  will  be  presented  below.  The 
snbjcct  was  first  brought  prominently  before 
the  public  by  the  discoveries,  made  by  M. 
Boucher  de  Perthes,  of  flints  fashioned  by 
hand,  found  in  the  drift  in  the  valley  of  the 
Somroe,  in  Frauoe.  The  localities  have  been 
examined  by  many  distinguished  geologists,  as 
Joseph  Prestwick,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Sir  Roder- 
ick Murchison,  and  others,  most  of  whom  are 
satisfied,  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  M. 
de  Perthes  cannot  be  questioned.  Mr.  Murchi- 
son,-in  his  address  before  the  geological  section 
of  the  British  Association,  1861,  not  only  ex- 
presses his  full  belief  "  in  the  commixture  in 
that  ancient  alluvium  of  the  works  of  man  with 
the  retiquira  of  extinct  animals ; "  but  adds  his 
gratification  "  in  learning  that  England,  in  sev- 
eral localities,  is  also  affording  proofs  of  similar 
intermixture."  Professor  H.  D.  Rogers,  who 
also  examined  the  localities,  while  admitting 
that  the  flints  were  really  shaped  by  human 
agency  and  are  found  buried  together  with 
bones  of  extinct  mammalia,  still  questions  the 
fact  of  the  men  who  left  the  flints,  and  of  the 
animals  that  possessed  the  bones,  having  neces- 
sarily lived  together  in  the  same  epoch.  Or, 
admitting  that  they  were  contemporaneous,  it 
is  not  proved  that  the  Elepkaa  primigeniw  and 
the  other  mammals  of  tho  diluvium  may  not 
hare  belonged  to  tho  historic  period.  (See  his 
Taper  in  "  Blackwood's  Magazine  "  for  Octo- 
ber, 1860.) 

Among  other  evidences  adduced  to  establish 
a  high  antiquity  for  the  human  race,  are  the 
mounds  of  shells  discovered  of  late  years  in  nu- 
merous places  along  the  coasts  of  Denmark. 
These  are  of  vast  extent,  and  contain,  mixed  up 
with  the  shells,  broken  bones  of  deer,  beaver, 
wQd  boar,  bo*,  mus,  &c,  together  with  charcoal, 
fragments  of  coarse  pottery,  stone  hatchets, 
arrow-beads,  and  knives  of  flint,  and  various 
implements  and  ornaments  of  horns  and  bones, 
ail  indicating  tho  existence  at  an  unknown  and 
very  distant  period  of  savage  and  populous 
tribes,  of  whom  no  other  vestiges  nor  traditions 
remain.  Bearing  upon  the  same  subject,  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  has  called  attention  to  the  large 
Indian  mound  of  similar  character  at  Can- 
non's Point,  on  St.  Simon's  Island,  in  Georgia. 
"This  covers  10  acres  in  area,  having  an  av- 
erage height  of  5  feet,  and  is  chiefly  composed 
of  cast-away  oyster-shells,  throughout  which 
arrow-heads,  stone  axes,  and  Indian  pottery  are 
dispersed-**  Similar  mounds  are  scattered  over 
the  swamps  near  Now  Orleans,  and  their  ma- 
terial* were  employed  by  Gen.  Joseph  Swift, 
for  constructing  the  foundation  of  tho  Lake 
Pontchartrain  Railroad;  and  by  his  advice 
they  have  since  been  used  for  macadamizing 
the  streets  of  New  Orleans,  and  forming  tho 
2  A 
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shell-roads  in  its  vicinity.  The  vast  extent  of 
these  mounds  and  their  evident  human  origin 
have  perplexed  all  who  have  studied  them. 

A  paper  was  recently  read  by  M.  Lartet,  be- 
fore the  London  Geological  Society,  "  On  tho 
Co-existence  of  Man  with  certain  Extinct  Quad- 
rupeds, proved  by  Fossil  Bones  from  various 
Pleistocene  Deposits  bearing  incisions  made  by 
sharp  instruments." 

If,  says  the  author,  the  presence  of  worked 
flints  in  the  gravel  and  sands  of  the  valley  of 
the  Somme,  have  established  with  certainty 
the  existence  of  roan  at  the  time  when  those 
very  ancient  deposits  were  formed,  the  traces 
of  an  intentional  operation  on  tho  bones  of 
Rhinoceros,  Aurochs,  Slegaceros,  Cervtu  tome- 
nemi*,  etc.,  supply  equally  the  inductive  de- 
monstration of  the  contemporaneity  of  those 
species  wilh  the  human  race.  M.  Lartet  points 
out  that  tho  Aurochs,  though  still  existing,  was 
contemporaneous  with  the  Elephcu  primigenius, 
and  that  its  remains  occur  in  pregfacial  depos- 
its ;  and,  indeed,  that  a  great  proportion  of  our 
living  mammifers  Jiavo  bcon  contemporaneous 
with  E.  primigenius  and  JR.  tichorhinvs,  tho 
first  appearance  of  which  in  Western  Enrope 
must  have  been  preceded  by  that  of  several  of 
our  still  existing  quadrupeds. 

The  author  also  remarks,  that  there  is  good 
evidence  of  changes  of  level  having  occurred 
since  man  began  to  occupy  Europe  and  tho 
British  Isles,  yet  they  have  not  amounted  to 
catastrophes  so  general  as  to  affect  the  regular 
succession  of  organized  beings. 

Lastly,  M.  Lartet  announced  that  a  flint 
hatchet  and  somo  flint  knives  had  lately  been 
discovered  in  company  with  remains  of  ele- 
phant, aurochs,  horse,  and  a  feline  animal,  in 
the  sands  of  the  Parisian  suburb  of  Grenelle, 
by  M.  Gosse,  of  Geneva. 

The  late  discovery  of  ancient  bronze  imple- 
ments near  Moskowie,  in  Bohemia,  also  bears 
upon  this  interesting  question.  These  arc  coated 
with  successive  layers  of  malachite,  the  copper 
derived  from  the  bronze,  and  evidently  very 
slowly  produced.  It  has  even  been  supposed 
that  these  prove  that  bronze  instruments  were 
in  use  in  middle  Europe  at  a  period  far  beyond 
that  of  historical  research. 

Lastly,  the  "  evidence  of  language  "  has  been 
adduced  to  assign  to  man  a  high  antiquity  in 
the  following  paper,  read  before  tho  Britisk 
Association  in  1861,  by  Mr.  Crawford : 

"  The  periods  usually  assigned  for  man's  first 
appearance  on  earth,  unto  only  from  the  time 
when  he  had  already  attained  such  an  aiuonnt 
of  civilization  as  to  enable  him  to  framo  some 
kind  of  record  of  his  own  career,  and  take  no 
account  of  the  many  ages  which  must  havo 
transpired  before  ho  could  have  attained  that 
power.  Among  the  many  facts  attesting  tho 
high  antiquity  of  man,  tho  formation  of  lan- 
guage might  be  adduced,  and  his  object  was  to 
give  a  few  of  the  most  striking  facts  which  it 
yields.  Language  was  not  innate,  but  adven- 
titious.   Infants  were  without  language,  and 
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those  born  deaf  were  always  dnmb,  for  without 
the  sense  of  hearing  there  would  have  been  no 
language  at  all.  Among  the  unquestionable 
proofs  that  language  was  not  innate,  was  the 
prodigious  number  of  languages  which  existed, 
some  being  of  a  very  simple  and  others  of  a 
very  complex  character.  If  additional  evi- 
dence were  wanted  that  language  was  an  ad- 
ventitious acquirement,  it  was  found  in  this — 
that  a  whole  nation  might  lose  its  original 
tongue,  and  in  its  stead  adopt  any  foreign  one. 
Tho  language  that  had  been  the  vernacular  of 
the  Jews  for  three  thousand  years  had  ceased 
to  bo  so  for  two  thousand  years,  and  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  spoke  it  were  now 
speaking  an  infinity  of  foreign  tongues,  European 
or  Asiatic.  Languages  which  were  derived 
from  a  single  tongue  of  Italy  had  superseded 
tho  many  native  languages  which  were  once 
spoken  in  Spain,  in  France,  and  in  Italy  itself. 
A  language  of  German  origin  had  nearly  dis- 
placed, not  only  all  the  native  languages  of 
England  and  Ireland,  but  the  numerous  ones 
of  a  large  portion  of  America.  Some  eight 
millions  of  negroes  were  placed  in  the  New 
"World  whoso  forefathers  spoke  many  African 
tougues.  It  necessarily  followed  from  this 
argument  that  when  man  first  appeared  on  the 
earth  ho  was  destitute  of  language,  and  each 
separate  tribe  of  men  framed  a  separate  one ; 
henco  tho  multitude  of  tongues.  That  the 
franiers  were  arrant  savages,  was  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  rudest  tribes  ever  discovered 
had  already  completed  tho  task  of  forming  a 
perfect  langnage.  The  languages  spoken  by 
tho  grovelling  savages  of  Australia  were  so, 
and  were  even  moro  artificial  and  complex  in 
structure  than  those  of  many  people  more  ad- 
vanced. Tho  first  rudiments  of  language  would 
consist  of  a  few  articulate  sounds  by  which  to 
make  known  their  wants  and  wishes ;  and  be- 
tween that  time  and  their  obtaining  complete- 
ness, probably  countless  ages  had  passed,  even 
among  the  rudest  tribes.  In  every  department 
of  languago  we  find  evidence  of  the  great  an- 
tiquity of  man.  Tho  Egyptians  must  have 
attained  a  large  measure  of  civilization  before 
they  had  invented  symbolic  or  phonetic  writing, 
and  yet  these  were  found  on  the  most  ancient 
of  their  monuments.  The  invention  of  letters 
had  Leon  made  at  many  different  points,  ex- 
tending from  Italy  to  China — a  clear  proof  that 
civilization  had  many  independent  sources; 
but,  such  was  everywhere  tho  antiquity  of  the 
invention,  that  wo  could  hardly  in  any  case  tell 
when  or  by  whom  it  was  made,  though  made 
in  a  hundred  separato  places.  Epochs  or  eras, 
deeding,  as  thoy  must  necessarily  do,  on  tho 
art  of  writing,  were,  of  course,  of  still  later 
origin.  They  were  all,  indeed,  of  compara- 
tively recent  .origin.  The  Jews,  Egyptians, 
Assyrians,  and  Persians  had  none  at  all ;  tho 
Greek  epoch  dated  only  776  and  the  Roman 
753  before  Christ.  Tho  oldest  epoch  of  the 
Hindus,  mado  tho  world,  and  of  course  man, 
up  to  the  present  time,  3,872,960  years  old. 


That  was  known  to  be  a  fable  spun  from  faith- 
less brains.   The  oldest  era  of  the  came  people 
that  had  an  air  of  authority,  that  of  the  Buddha, 
dates  644  years  before  Christ.    The  era  of 
V ikramaditza,  of  better  authenticity,  dates  but 
67  years  before  Christ ;  and  that  of  Saka,  prob- 
ably more  authentic,  only  79  years  later  than 
our  own.   The  Chinese  mode  of  reckoning  was 
by  cycles  of  sixty  years,  making  the  first  year 
of  the  first  cycle  correspond  with  the  year  be- 
fore Christ,  2397.   Even  this,  if  it  could  be 
relied  on,  would  only  carry  us  hack  to  the  time 
when  the  Chinese,  a  people  placed,  like  the 
Hindus,  under  very  unfavorable  circumstances 
for  development,  had  already  attained  a  civiliza- 
tion which  gave  them  the  power  of  recording 
events,  while  it  took  no  account  of  the  long 
ages  which  must  have  elapsed  before.  After 
noticing  the  structure  of  various  languages,  and 
observing  that  there  were  many  languages  of 
simple  structure,  just  as  primitive  as  those  of 
complex  formation,  the  writer  observed,  that  it 
appeared  to  him  the  structural  character  which 
languages  originally  assumed,  would,  in  a  great 
measure,  bo  fortuitous,  and  depend  on  the  whim 
or  fancy  of  the  first  rude  founders.  Adam 
Smith,  and  ho  thought  justly,  supposed  that  the 
first  rude  attempts  would  consist  in  giving 
names  to  familiar  objects,  that  is,  in  forming 
nouns  substantive.   Adjectives,  or  words  ex- 
pressing quality,  as  of  a  more  abstract  nature, 
would  necessarily  bo  of  later  invention ;  but 
verbs  must  have  been  nearly  coeval  with 
noons ;  while  pronouns  he  considered  as  terms 
very  abstract  and  metaphysical,  and  as  such 
not  likely  to  have  existed  at  all  in  the  earlier 
period  of  language.    4  Number,'  Adam  Smith 
said,  4  considered  in  general,  without  any  rela- 
tion to  any  particular  set  of  objects  numbered, 
is  one  of  the  most  abstract  and  metaphysical 
ideas  which  the  mind  of  man  is  capable  of  form- 
ing, and  consequently  is  not  an  idea  which 
would  readily  occur  to  rude  mortals  who  were 
just  beginning  to  form  a  language.'    And  tho 
truth  of  this  view  of  the  formation  of  numbers 
was  corroborated  by  our  observation  of  rude 
languages,  in  which  the  process  seemed,  as  it 
were,  to  be  still  going  on  under  our  eyes. 
Among  the  Australian  tribes,  4  two,'  or  a  pair, 
mado  the  extent  of  their  numerals.  Other 
tribes  had  advanced  to  count  as  far  as  five  and 
ten.  Malayan  nations  had  native  numerals  ex 
tending  to  a  thousand.    The  two  hands  and  the 
ten  fingers  seemed  to  have  been  the  main  aids 
to  the  formation  of  the  abstractions  which 
Adam  Smith  considered  so  subtle ;  and  this 
would  account  for  our  finding  the  numeral 
scale  sometimes  binary,  but  generally  decimal. 
However  great  tho  difficulty  of  constructing 
languages,  there  was  no  doubt  they  were  all 
conquered,  and  that  by  rude  savages ;  and  the 
Sanscrit  language,  in  all  its  complexity  and  per- 
fection of  structure,  was  spoken  and  written  at 
least  three  thousand  years  ago,  by  men  who, 
compared  with  their  posterity,  were  certainly 
barbarians.   The  discovery  of  the  art  of  writ- 
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APPLETON,  NATHAN. 

fng  implied  an  advanced  state  of  civilization, 
the  fruit  of  very  long  time;  and  from  the 
sketch  he  had  given  of  the  formation  of  Jan- 
jmage,  the  conclusion  was,  he  thought,  inevit- 
able that  the  birth  of  man  was  of  vast  an- 
tiquity." 

APPLETON,  Natium,  died  at  Boston,  July 
14, 1861.   lie  was  born  at  New  Ipswich,  New 
Hampshire,  Oot.  6,  1779r  and  was  the  sev- 
enth son  of  Isaac  Applet  on.  At  fifteen  years 
of  age  he  was  examined  and  admitted  to  Dart- 
mouth College.  It  was  decided,  however,  that 
he  should  proceed  no  further  in  his  collegiate 
studies.   His  brother  Samuel,  who  had  been 
in  trade  in  New  Ipswich  and  was  about  to  re- 
move to  Boston,  proposed  that  he  should  ac- 
company him.   This  was  accepted,  and  as  he 
hiru*elf  says,  "  It  was  determined  that  I  should 
Income  a  merchant  rather  than  a  scholar." 
His  brother  commenced  business  in  a  small 
shop  in  Cornhill;  it  consisted  mostly  in  pur- 
chasing goods  at  auction  and  selling  them  to 
country  traders  for  cash  or  short  credit,  for  a 
•Miiall  profit.  In  1799,  his  brother  made  a  voy- 
age to  Europe,  leaving  his  business  in  the 
charge  of  Nathan.   On  the  return  of  the  former 
be  removed  to  a  warehouse  in  State  street, 
and  proposed  to  the  latter,  who  had  become 
o/'  age,  to  be  a  partner.    This  was  accepted, 
sod  Nathan  now  had  at  hand  opportunities 
/or  enlarging  his  observation  and  experience. 
He  was  seat  out  to  England  to  purchase  goods 
while  Europe  was  in  a  state  of  war.  The  news 
of  peace  reached  him  on  landing,  and  changed 
the  whole  condition  and  current  of  trade.  He 
postponed  his  purchases  and  travelled  on  the 
Continent;  shortly  afterwards  returning  to 
America,  and  resuming  his  mercantile  career. 
In  1806  he  married  Maria  Theresa  Gold,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Gold,  of  Pittsfield, 
and  for  the  health  of  his  wife  soon  crossed  the 
<x*aa  again.   In  Edinburgh  he  mot  Francis  0. 
Lowell  at  the  moment  the  latter  was  first  con- 
ceiving the  policy  to  which  the  cotton  manu- 
facture of  New  England  owes  its  origin ;  with 
him  ho  held  an  earnest  and  encouraging  con- 
Mitarion  in  regard  to  it. 

As  capital  accumulated  in  his  hands,  he  took 
a  very  active  part  in  connection  with  Francis 
G.  Lowell,  Patrick  T.  Jackson,  Paul  Moody, 
sad  others,  in  establishing  the  cotton  factory 
at  Waltham,  Massachusetts.  He  says ;  "  When 
the  first  loom  was  ready  for  trial,  many  little 
matters  were  to  be  adjusted  or  overcome  be- 
fore it  would  work  perfectly.  Mr.  Lowell  said 
to  me,  that  he  did  not  wish  me  to  see  it  until 
it  was  complete,  of  which  he  would  give  me 
notice.  At  length  the  time  arrived,  and  he  in- 
vited me  to  go  out  with  him  and  see  the  loom 
operate.  I  well  recollect  the  state  of  satisfac- 
tion and  admiration  with  which  we  sat  by  the 
hour  watching  the  beautiful  movement  of  this 
new  and  wonderful  machine,  destined,  as  it 
evidently  was,  to  change  the  character  of  all 
textile  industry."  He  was  also  one  of  the  chief 
a>-xiatea  in  the  company  which  made  the  first 
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purchases  for  a  like  purpose  at  Lowell.  They 
purchased  the  water  power  at  Pawtucket  Falls, 
on  the  Merrimac  River,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  land  adjacent,  on  which  the  city  of  Lowell 
now  stands.  He  was  also  the  projector  and 
largest  proprietor  of  the  Hamilton  Company, 
where  new  varieties  of  goods  were  first  made 
in  this  country. 

On  different  occasions  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  in 
1880  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Twenty- 
second  Congress.  His  first  speech  was  an 
effort  to  show  that  South  Carolina  was  the 
author  of  the  system  of  minimums,  which  was 
only  another  name  for  specific  duties  and  a 
system  capable  of  defence,  the  tariff  being 
under  discussion.  He  writes :  "  I  took  the  oc- 
casion to  state,  that  wo  could  convert  a  pound 
of  our  cotton  into  the  common  cloth  we  were 
making,  for  less  money  than  the  British  could 
do.  This  being  a  fact  well  known  to  me,  the 
statement  was  made  advisedly,  wishing  the 
matter  to  stand  on  its  true  basis ;  but,  being  so 
contrary  to  the  general  impression,  it  quite 
alarmed  some  of  tho  friends  of  the  protective 
system,  as  I  learned  afterwards.  My  speech 
gave  a  new  turn  to  tho  debate.  It  brought  up 
McDuttie  and  Cambroleng,  and  tho  debate  oc- 
cupied tho  whole  day.  Tho  vote  showed  a  ma- 
jority of  about  twenty  in  favor  of  the  protec- 
tive system." 

In  1842  he  was  again  sent  to  fill  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Robert  0. 
Winthrop  in  Congress.  Though  not  a  frequent 
debater  in  Congress,  he  was  listened  to  with 
attention.  His  mind  turned  to  the  financial 
and  commercial  view  of  questions.  Ho  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Science 
and  Arts,  and  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society.  In  February,  1833,  his  wife  died, 
leaving  to  him  four  children.  In  1839  he  was 
again  married  to  the  daughter  of  Jesso  Sumner 
of  Boston.  Their  children  were  three  in  num- 
ber. 

AQUIA  CREEK  is  located  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Potomac,  at  the  termination  of  the  Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg  and  Potomac  Railroad. 
This  was  a  part  of  the  through  route  from  New 
Orleans  and  Mobilo  to  New  York.  The  con- 
nection between  Aquia  Creek  and  Washington 
was  made  by  steamboat,  55  miles.  It  is  15 
miles  from  Fredericksburg.  The  creek  itself, 
after  which  tho  railroad  termination  takes  its 
name,  flows  through  Stafford  County  into  the 
Potomac,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  light 
draft  for  several  miles  from  its  mouth.  Bat- 
teries were  erected  here  by  the  Virginia  troops, 
which  were  cannonaded  by  Commander  H.  J. 
Ward  in  the  gunboat  Freeborn,  supported  by 
the  Anacostia  and  Resolute  on  the  81st  of  May. 
He  thus  reported  the  affair : 

"  After  an  incessant  charge,  kept  up  for  two 
honrs  by  both  our  32-pounders,  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  all  the  ammunition  suitable  for 
distant  firing,  and  silencing  completely  the 
three  batteries  at  the  railroad  terminus,  the  fir- 
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ing  from  shoro  having  been  rapidly  kept  up  by 
them  until  so  silenced,  and  having  been  recom- 
menced from  the  new  batteries  on  the  heights 
back,  which  reached  us  in  volleys,  dropping  the 
shot  on  board  and  about  us  like  hail  for  nearly 
an  hour,  but  fortunately  wounding  bnt  one 
man,  I  hauled  the  vessel  off,  as  the  heights 
proved  wholly  above  the  reach  of  our  elevation. 

"  Judging  from  the  explosion  of  our  ten-second 
shells  in  the  sand-batteries,  two  of  which  were 
thrown  by  the  Anacostia,  it  is  hardly  possible 
the  enemy  can  have  escaped  considerable  loss. 
Several  others  of  the  Anacostia'a  shells  dropped 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  battery." 

Another  attack  was  made  on  the  batteries  on 
the  1st  of  June,  by  the  Freeborn  and  Pawnee, 
gunboats. 

Just  as  tho  firing  opened  the  men.at  the  bat- 
teries burnt  tho  depot  houses  at  the  end  of  tho 
wharf,  probably  to  prevent  them  from  being  in 
the  way  of  their  shot.  They  continued  burning 
throughout  the  whole  engagement,  as  it  was 
not  safe  for  any  one  to  leave  the  batteries  to 
extinguish  the  fire.  It  also  burnt  the  entire 
wharf  to  the  water's  edge. 

A  alight  affair  had  taken  place  on  the  29th 
of  May,  previous  to  these  two  attacks,  which 
was  the  first  hostile  collision  on  tho  waters  of 
the  Potomac. 

ARCHITECTURE.  New  York  City  has 
long  been  famous  for  her  stores,  excelling  those 
of  any  other  city  either  in  this  country  or 
abroad,  in  their  size,  expense  of  construction, 
ornamentation,  and  their  conveniences  for  tho 
purposes  of  tho  trade  to  which  they  are  to  be 
adapted.  The  war  has,  during  the  past  year, 
materially  interfered  with  new  enterprises  of 
this  kind ;  but  a  few,  undertaken  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  have  been  completed,  and  are  su- 
perior to  any  stores  before  constructed.  Of 
these,  the  largest  is  the  store  and  warehouse 
of  Messrs  Claflin,  Mellen  &  Co.,  extending  from 
Church  street  to  West  Broadway,  with  a  facado 
on  one  Bide  of  these  streets  of  80  ft,  and  375 
on  "Worth  street.  The  facades  are  of  tho  green 
tinted  Nova  Scotia  stone,  with  pediments  on 
tho  three  streets.  The  first  story  is  of  iron, 
painted  and  sanded  to  the  same  color  as  tho 
stone.  Tho  stylo  may  be  called  Italian,  with  no 
excess  of  ornamentation,  but  tho  wholo  is  in  good 
taste.  Like  most  of  the  later  stores  in  this 
city,  there  are  five  stories  above  the  sidewalk 
on  Church  street,  and  two  beneath,  viz. :  base- 
ment and  sub-cellar.  Owing  to  the  descent  in 
Anthony  street,  tho  basement  becomes  on  West 
Broadway,  a  full  story  above  the  side  walk; 
at  this  end,  most  of  the  goods  are  delivered. 
The  whole  storo  is  appropriated  to  tho  business 
of  one  firm,  for  the  jobbing  of  dry  goods.  At 
tho  corner  of  "White  street  and  Broadway,  a 
store  has  been  erected  by  Wm.  B.  Astor,  75  feet 
on  Broadway,  and  175  on  "White  street.  The 
facades  are  of  white  marble,  with  the  first  story 
of  iron.  Tho  roof  is  finished,  a  la  mansard, 
with  a  balcony  at  the  top  of  galvanized  wrought 
Iron,  of  which  material  the  cornice  of  tho  build- 
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ing  is  also  composed.  Thi*  store  differs  in  style 
from  those  usually  constructed  here.  Heavy  f 
pilasters  ornament  the  front  above  the  first 
story  on  Broadway,  which  are  supported,  each 
on  two  columns  of  iron.  The  caps  of  the  win- 
dows, and  all  the  ornamentation  are  extremely 
bold,  and  by  their  depth  of  shadow  on  the 
material  of  which  they  are  constructed,  give 
a  character  to  the  building  uncommon  to  the 
class.  On  Broadway,  between  yth  and  10th 
streets,  a  store  is  building  for  A.  T.  Stewart, 
probably  for  the  retail  dry  goods  trade.  The 
facades  are  entirely  of  iron ;  not  distinctive  in 
character  as  to  style,  they  strike  one  rather  by 
their  extent  than  by  their  architectural  beauty. 

In  Boston,  a  few  dry  goods  warehouses  have 
been  finished,  which,  in  boldness  and  originality 
in  their  facades,  are  equal,  if  not  superior  to 
those  in  New  York;  but  they  do  not  equal 
them  in  capacity.  Some  private  dwellings  have 
also  been  built  on  the  land  reclaimed  from  the 
Back  Bay,  which  are  deserving  of  notice  archi- 
tecturally. They  are  mostly  in  the  French  style 
of  architecture,  with  mansard  roofs.  Their 
facades  are  of  Nova  Scotia  stone,  and  of  brick ; 
and  they  ornament  a  part  of  the  city  which 
has  been  heretofore  a  low -tide  reservoir. 

At  Washington,  tho  work  on  the  Capitol  has 
been  in  a  measure  suspended.  Picco  by  piece 
is  still  slowly  added  to  the  ribbed  skeleton  of 
the  dome.  Each  piece  is  raised  by  a  steam 
derrick,  placed  on  the  roof  at  the  base  of  tho 
dome,  and  instead  of  steadying  the  load  by  a 
guy,  a  man  rides  up  on  the  piece  as  it  is  hoisted, 
to  preservo  its  balance,  and  returns  resting  on 
a  small  iron  ball  above  the  hook.  In  the  in- 
terior, Leutze  is  maturing  his  design  for  the 
ornamentation  of  the  stair-case  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Tho  bronze  doors,  designed 
ana  modelled  at  Rome  by  Rogers,  have  lately 
been  cast  at  the  Munich  foundry.  Each  door — 
the  whole  forms  a  folding-door — is  divided  into 
four  panels.  Thus,  with  a  semicircular  space 
above,  there  are  nine  divisions,  in  each  of  winch 
an  important  moment  of  Columbus'  life  is  rep- 
resented. The  figures  stand  out  in  full  relief. 
The  crowning  event  of  the  discoverer's  career 
ocenpies  the  commanding  spot  over  tho  top 
of  the  doors.  Here  Columbus,  standing  on  a 
mound,  forms  the  central  figure.  lie  has  iust 
landed  from  a  boat,  and  with  the  standard  of 
Arragon  and  Castile  planted  upon  the  new  soil, 
and  with  sword  upraised  in  hi*  right  hand,  ho 
takes  possession  of  the  land  in  the  name  of  his 
sovereigns.  Some  boatmen  are  still  in  the 
skiff,  others  are  kneeling  on  the  shore,  while  a 
group  of  Indians,  peeping  from  behind  a  tree 
on  the  opposito  side,  look  on  in  wondering  as- 
tonishment. In  one  compartment  is  represent- 
ed tho  triumphal  entry  ot  Columbus  into  Mad- 
rid, on  his  first  return  from  America,  amid 
crowds  of  gazers  at  him,  the  hero  of  the  tri- 
umph, and  at  the  Indians,  who  precede  the 
procession,  with  paroquets  on  their  upraised 
arms.  The  next  panel  is  occupied  with  a  sadder 
story.    Here,  Columbus  iu  chains,  surrounded 
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by  a  sorrowing  population,  is  about  to  embark 
for  Europe.  Then,  the  «*  last  scene  of  all,"  ac- 
complishing his  "  strange  eventful  history,"  we 
see  him  on  his  death-bed,  attended  only  by  a 
nan  and  some  priests,  who  administer  to  him 
the  consolations  of  religion.  His  son  stands  be- 
side him.  In  tbe  thickness  of  the  door  itself 
niches  are  formed  at  certain  intervals,  and  in 
these  are  small  whole-length  figures  of  the  great 
contemporaries  of  Columbus— kings,  statesmen, 
eedesiastica,  and  warriors.  In  the  centre,  close 
to  each  other,  are  two  such  lines  of  niches, 
while  on  both  sides  a  single  row  of  figures,  one 
above  the  other,  fills  up  the  intermediate  space 
between  the  outer  edge  of  the  panels  and  the 
door  post.  The  large  bosses,  so  often  seen  on 
doors,  are  here  the  heads  of  those  historians 
who  have  written  on  tho  discovery  of  Ameri- 
ca. The  ornaments  below  each  niche  are  heads 
of  animals  indigenous  to  the  country,  with  fruits 
and  flowers  entwined. 

In  London,  a  new  building  for  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  of  1863,  is  being  hurried  to 
completion.  From  the  published  view,  archi- 
tecturally, it  cannot  be  considered  a  success ; 
but  the  immensity  of  the  space  occupied,  and 
the  dimensions  of  some  particular  parts  of  the 
btuTdings,  may  produce  an  effect  which  cannot 
be  eren  suggested  by  a  drawing. 

The  following  statistics  are  from  the  official 
account : 

The  buildings  cover  in  the  whole  more  than 
36  acres.    The  principal  picture  gallery,  which 
is  in  Cromwell  road,  is  1,150  feet  long,  60  feet 
wide,  and  50  feet  high  above  the  ground-floor ; 
being  about  as  long  as  the  gallery  at  the  Louvre 
in  Paris.    The  construction  of  this  is  of  brick- 
work The  walls  are  lined  with  wood,  and  pic- 
tures may  be  hung,  if  desired,  to  a  height  of  SO 
feet  The  entrance  to  this  gallery  is  through 
three  very  largo  recessed  arcades,  each  20  feet 
wide,  and  50  feet  high.    The  visitor  enters  a 
re-tibale  and  hall,  150  feet  long,  and  together 
110  feet  wide,  which  leads  to  tho  Industrial 
Halls  and  Galleries ;  whilst  two  flights  of  steps, 
30  feet  wide,  load  on  either  side  up  to  the  pic- 
ture galleries.   The  auxiliary  picture  galleries 
are  25  feet  wide,  and  about  80  feet  high,  and 
jointly,  1,200  feet  long. 

The  industrial  buildings,  constructed  chiefly 
of  iron,  timber,  and  glass,  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing parts:  two  duodecagonal  domes,  which 
will  be  160  feet  in  diameter,  and  250  feet  high, 
—the  largest  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 
The  dome  of  the  Pantheon  is  142  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  70  feet  high ;  the  dome  in  the  Baths 
ftf  Caracalla  was  111  feet ;  Brunelleschi's,  at 
Florence,  U  139  feet  in  diameter,  and  188  feet 
high;  tho  dome  of  St.  Peter's  is  158  feet  in 
diameter,  and  263  feet  high  from  the  external 
plinth;  the  domo  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  is  112 
feet  in  diameter,  and  215  feet  high.  Tho  domes 
will  be  of  glass,  with  an  outer  and  inner  gallery. 
The  vista  from  domo  to  dome,  through  tho 
nave,  is  1,070  feet.  Each  of  the  domes  springs 
from  the  intersections  of  tho  nave  with  the  two 


transepts.  The  nave  and  transepts  are  100  feet 
high,  and  85  feet  wide ;  the  nave  is  800  feet 
long,  and  the  transepts  are  each  about  685  feet 
long,  including  the  domes.  They  are  lighted  on 
both  sides  -by  clerestory  windows,  25  feet  high. 

At  25  feet  from  the  ground,  a  gallery  runs 
at  each  side  of  the  nave  and  transepts.  There 
is  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  of  upper  galle- 
ries, some  50  feet,  and  some  25  feet  wide ;  two 
courts,  each  250  feet  by  .86  feet;  two  courts, 
each  250  feet  by  200  feet ;  two  central  courts, 
—that  at  the  north,  150  feet  by  86 ;  that  at  tho 
south,  150  feet  by  150  feet  All  these  glass 
courts  are  50  feet  high,  and  lighted  from  above. 
Tho  entrances  to  the  industrial  buildings  are 
constructed  in  brick,  and  each  entrance  is  55 
feet  wide.  The  iron  castings  are  estimated  to 
weigh  nearly  4,000  tons;  the  wronght-iron 
used  chiefly  in  the  great  domes,  and  for  the 
roofs,  about  1,200  tons. 

For  the  top  lighting  of  the  galleries,  45,000 
feet  superficial  of  frames  and  glass  are  in  prepa- 
ration. For  the  clerestory  lights  of  the  nave 
and  transepts,  nearly  a  mile  length  of  frame.6, 
25  feet  high,  is  preparing;  and  for  tho  courts, 
upwards  of  80  miles  of  sash-bars  and  glass. 

The  roofs  aro  covered  with  slates  for  tho 
great  picture  galleries,  and  elsewhere  with  felt, 
except  in  parts,  to  show  how  ornamental  roofing 
may  be  hereafter  applied.  The  contract  is  of  a 
threefold  character :  for  the  use  and  waste  cf 
the  buildings,  a  sum  of  200,000/.  is  to  be  paid 
absolutely;  if  the  receipts  exceed  400,000/., 
then  the  contractors  are  to  take  up  to  a  further 
sum  of  100,000/. ;  and  if  this  sum  is  fully  paid, 
then  the  centre  acre  of  the  great  picture  galle- 
ries is  to  be  left  as  the  property  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  who  will  pay  the  44 1851 "  Commis- 
sioners a  ground-rent  calculated  at  the  rate  of 
240/.  per  acre,  per  annum.  Lastly,  the  con- 
tractors are  bound  to  sell,  absolutely,  the  re- 
maining rights  over  the  buildings,  for  a  far- 
ther sum  of  180,000/.,  which  may  possibly  bo 
paid  by  tho  surplus  receipts  of  the  Exhibition, 
if  the  success  be  great. 

Comparing  the  extent  of  the  present  building 
with  that  of  1851, — the  latter  occupied  nearly 
-28  acres ;  that  now  erecting  covers  a  little  over 
26.  The  flooring  space  in  1861  was  just  short 
of  a  million  feet  In  the  new  building  there 
will  be  1,140,000 ;  but  as  it  is  intended  to  ex- 
hibit machinery  and  agricultural  implements 
in  a  wing  especially  built  for  the  purpose,  prac- 
tically there  will  be  some  500,000  feet  of  floor- 
ing more  in  1862,  than  in  1851.  The  greatest 
height  in  1851  was  160  feet,  and  the  main  nave 
60  feet  high  by  72  wide.  The  greatest  height 
of  the  new  building  will  be  260  feet,  and  the 
nave  85  feet  wide  and  100  feet  high.  The  total 
length  of  the  first  exhibition  building  was  1,800 
feet  by  400  wide.  The  present  one,  1,200  long 
by  700  broad,  exclusive  of  the  space  sot  aside 
for  tbe  display  of  agricultural  implements,  which 
is,  in  rough  numbers,  1,000  feet  long  by  220 
broad. 

ARIZONA.   {Set  Territories.) 
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ARKANSAS,  in  its  location,  is  one  of  the 
Western  States,  but  its  productions  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  Southern  States,  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Missouri,  on  the  east  by  the 
Mississippi  River,  which  separates  it  from  the 
States  of  Tennessee  and  Mississippi,  on  the  south 
by  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  on  the  west  by 
Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory.  The  Governor 
Uelected  by  the  people  once  in  four  years.  The 
Senate  consist*  of  twenty-five  members  elected 
for  five  years,  and  the  House  consists  of  seventy- 
five  members  elected  for  two  years.  The  Leg- 
islature meets  on  the  first  Monday  in  November. 
The  population  of  tho  State  in  1860  was  435,- 
427,  of  whom  137  were  free  oolored,  and  111,- 
104  slaves.  The  views  of  the  people  of  the 
State  were  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Union,  and 
no  movement  aiming  at  secession  took  place  in 
the  State  until  the  20th  of  December,  when 
David  Hubbard,  a  Commissioner  from  the  State 
of  Alabama,  addressed  the  Legislature  of  Arkan- 
sas at  Little  Rock.  He  argued  that  Alabama 
would  secede  from  the  Union  whether  other 
States  did  or  not. 

The  largest  meeting  ever  held  at  Van  Buren 
took  place  on  the  5th  of  January.  The  resolu- 
tions adopted  with  great  unanimity,  opposed 
separate  State  action,  and  were  in  favor  of  co- 
operation. The  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
regarded  as  not  in  itself  a  sufficient  cause  for  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union — reasonable  time  should 
be  allowed  to  the  non-slaveholding  States  to 
retrace  their  steps.  A  large  majority  of  the 
people  of  all  former  party  associations  were 
considered,  at  this  time,  as  in  favor  of  making 
all  honorablo  efforts  to  preservo  tho  Union. 
The  demonstrations  to  the  contrary,  thus  for 
made,  were  looked  upon  as  reflecting  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  public  sentiment. 

On  the  16th  of  January  the  Legislature  unan- 
imously passed  a  bill  submitting  the  Convention 
question  to  the  people  on  the  18th  of  February. 
If  a  majority  were  in  favor  of  a  Convention,  the 
Governor  should  appoint  the  time  for  its  election. 

On  the  day  appointed  an  election  was  held 
throughout  the  State,  and  tho  vote  in  favor  of 
holding  a  Convention  was  27,412;  against  it, 
15,826.  Majority  for  a  Convention,  11,586.  Tho 
vote  of  the  State  at  the  Presidential  election 
in  November  was,  for  Douglas,  5,227 ;  Breck- 
inridge, 28,732 ;  Bell,  20,094. 

At  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  Conven- 
tion, the  Union  vote  was  23,626;  Secession, 
17,927;  Union  majority,  5,690. 

The  Convention  assembled  on  the  4th  of 
March,  and  organized  by  the  election  of  Union 
officers,  by  a  majority  of  six.  On  the  6th,  the 
inaugural  of  President  Lincoln  was  received, 
and  produoed  an  unfavorable  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  people.  Secession  was  strongly 
urged  upon  the- Convention,  which  had  been  re- 
garded as  containing  forty  members  opposed  to 
it,  and  thirty-five  in  favor  of  it. 

Various  resolutions  were  offered  and  referred 
to  appropriate  committees,  looking  to  an  en- 
dorsement, on  the  one  hand,  of  the  doctrine  of 


secession,  and  the  right  and  duty  of  ArkanwM 

to  secede,  and  on  the  other  to  a  clear  definition 
of  the  position  Arkansas  should  take,  stopping 
short  of  secession,  with  a  view  to  the  security 
of  her  rights  in  the  Union. 

A  conditional  ordinance  of  secession  was 
debated,  with  a  clause  referring  it  back  to  the 
people  for  ratification  or  rejection.  This  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  ayes,  85 ;  noes,  39.  The 
Convention  was  disposed  to  pass  resolutions 
approving  tho  propositions  of  Missouri  and  Vir- 
ginia for  a  conference  of  the  border  slave  States, 
and  providing  for  sending  five  delegates  to  said 
Conference  or  Convention,  and  agreeing  with 
Virginia  to  hold  said  Conference  at  Frankfort, 
Kentucky,  on  the  27th  of  May. 

At  Van  Buren  a  salute  of  thirty-nine  guns 
was  fired  in  honor  of  the  thirty-nine  members 
of  the  Convention  who  voted  against  the  seces- 
sion ordinance.  The  same  number  of  guns 
were  fired  at  Fort  Smith. 

On  the  17th,  an  ordinance  was  reported  by  a 
self-constituted  committee  composed  of  seven 
secessionists,  and  seven  codperationists,  as  a 
compromise  measure  between  tho  two  parties. 
It  was  adopted  as  reported,  unanimously,  in  tho 
Convention.  It  provided  for  an  election  to  bo 
held  on  the  first  Monday  of  August,  at  which 
tho  legal  voters  of  the  State  were  to  cast  their 
ballots  for  "secession,"  or  for  " cooperation." 
If  on  that  day  a  majority  of  tho  votes  were  cast 
for  secession,  that  fact  was  to  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  instructions  to  tho  Convention  to 
pass  an  ordinance  sevoring  the  connection  of 
Arkansas  with  the  Union.  It',. on  the  other 
hand,  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  tho  State  were 
cast  for  cooperation,  that  fact  would  be  an  in- 
struction to  the  Convention  immediately  to  take 
all  necessary  steps  for  cooperation  with  tho 
border  or  unseeeded  6lave  States,  to  secure  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  all  Bectional  contro- 
versies disturbing  the  country. 

The  next  session  of  tho  Convention  was  to  be 
held  on  the  17th  of  August;  and  to  secure  the 
return  of  all  the  votes  of  each  county,  each 
delegate  was  made  a  special  rotnrning  officer 
of  the  Convention  to  bring  tho  vote  of  his 
county  to  the  CapitoL 

Besides  this  ordinance  submitting  the  propo- 
sition of  "secession"  or  " cooperation "  to  tho 
vote  of  tho  people,  resolutions  were  passed  pro- 
viding for  the  election  of  five  delegates  to  the 
border  slave  State  Convention,  proposed  by  tho 
States  of  Virginia  and  Missouri,  to  be  held  some 
time  during  the  month  of  May.  Thus  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  Convention  would  be  before 
the  people,  amply  canvassed  and  understood, 
when  the  vote  of  tho  State  was  cast  on  the  first 
Monday  of  August. 

The  result  of  tho  labors  of  tho  Convention, 
although  not  exactly  what  either  party  desired, 
was  regarded  as  probably  more  nearly  satisfac- 
tory to  the  public  than  any  other  action  which 
could  have  been  taken  by  that  body.  Time 
was  given  for  investigation  and  deliberation  as 
to  consequences. 
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Affairs  remained  quiet;  the  friends  of  the 
Union  were  hopeful;  those  who  sympathized 
with  the  seceded  States  were  sanguine  that 
Arkansas  would  he  one  of  them.  The  capture 
of  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  subsequent  events, 
roused  Arkansas  to  take  a  stand  either  with  the 
North  or  with  the  South.  Together  with  the 
news  of  the  fall  of  the  fort,  there  came  also  the 
l*resident's  Proclamation,  and  the  requisition  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  for  a  quota  of  troops  from 
Arkansas.  The  reply  of  the  Governor  to  this 
requisition,  was  dated  the  22d  of  April.  It 
proved  him  to  be  decided  in  his  friendship  to 
the  secession  movement.  He  wrote  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  thus :  "  In  answer  to  your  requi- 
sition for  troops  from  Arkansas,  to  subjugate 
the  Southern  States,  I  hare  to  say  that  none 
will  be  famished.  The  demand  is  only  adding  in- 
sult to  injury.  The  people  of  this  Commonwealth 
are  freemen,  not  slaves,  and  will  defend  to  the 
last  extremity,  their  honor,  lives,  and  property, 
against  Northern  mendacity  and  usurpation." 

The  President  of  the  State  Convention,  enter- 
taining similar  views,  immediately  issued  a  call 
requiring  it  to  reassemble  on  the  6th  of  May. 
The  call  was  dated  on  the  20th  of  April. 

On  toe  6th  of  May  the  State  Convention 
met,  and  immediately  took  the  necessary  steps 
to  prepare  an  ordinance  to  sever  tho  relations 
eiisting  between  the  State  and  the  other  States 
anted  with  her  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.   Tho  ordinance  was  prepared 
and  reported  to  the  Convention  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  was  passed  immediately, 
with  only  one  dissenting  vote.    There  were 
sixty-nine  votes  in  the  affirmative,  and  one 
ia  the  negative.   An  eye-witness  describes  the 
passage  of  the  ordinance  as  44  a  solemn  scene." 
Every  member  seemed  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  vote  he  was  giving.   Tho  hall 
«jf  the  House  of  Representatives  was  crowded 
almost  to  suffocation.   Tho  lobby,  the  gallery, 
and  the  floor  of  the  chamber  were  foil,  and  tho 
vast  crowd  seemed  excited  to  tho  highest  pitch. 
A  profound  stillness  prevailed  all  the  time  as 
vote  after  vote  was  taken  and  recorded,  except 
occasionally,  when  some  well-known  Union 
member  would  rise  and  preface  his  vote  with 
expressions  of  stirring  patriotic  Southern  senti- 
ments, the  crowd  would  give  token  of  its  ap- 
probation ;  bat  the  announcement  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  ordinance  was  the  signal  for  one 
general  acclamation  that  shook  tho  building. 

A  weight  seemed  suddenly  to  have  been 
lifted  off  the  hearts  of  all  present,  and  manifes- 
tations of  the  most  intense  satisfaction  prevailed 
on  all  sides.  Immediate  steps  were  taken  by 
the  Convention  to  unite  with  the  Confederate 
States.    The  ordinance  was  as  follows : 

Whereas,  in  addition  to  the  well-founded  causes  of 
complaint  set  forth  bv  this  Convention,  in  resolutions 
adopted  on  the  11th March,  A.  D.  184S1,  against  the  sec- 
tional party  now  in  power  at  Washington  City,  headed 
by  Abraham  Lincoln,  be  has,  in  the  face  of  resolutions 
passed  by  this  Convention,  pledging  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas to"  resist  to  the  last  extremity  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  such  power  to  coerce  any  State  that  seceded 


from  the  old  Union,  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  .. 
should  be  waged  against  such  States  uutil  they  should 
be  compelled 'to  submit  to  their  rule,  " 
to  accomplish  this  " 
ont,  and  are  now 


to  accomplish  this  bavo  by  this  same  power  been  called 
ont,  and  are  now  being  marshalled  to  carry  out  this 
inhuman  design,  nud  to  longer  submit  to  Buch  rule  or 


remain  in  the  old  Union  ot  the  United  States  would 
be  disgraceful  and  ruinous  to  the  State  of  Arkansas ; 

Therefore,  we,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
in  Convention  assembled,  do  hereby  declare  and  or- 
dain, and  it  is  hereby  declared  and  ordained,  that  the 
"  ordinance  and  acceptance  of  compact,"  passed  and 
approved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas, on  the  18th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1838,  where- 
by it  was  by  said  General  Assembly  ordained  that,  by 
virtue  of  tho  authority  vested  in  said  General  Assem- 
bly, by  tho  provisions  of  the  ordinance  adopted  by  the 


i  "  an  act  supplementary  to  an  act  entitled  an  act  for 
the  admission  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  into  the  Union, 
and  to  provide  for  the  due  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  within  the  same,  and  for  other  purposes, 
were  freely  accepted,  ratified  and  irrevocably  con- 
firmed articles  of  compact  and  union  between  the 
State  of  Arkansas  and  the  United  States,"  and  all 
other  laws  and  every  other  law  and  ordinance,  where- 
by the  State  of  Arkansas  became  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Union  be,  and  tbe  same  are  hereby  in  all  respects 
and  for  every  purpose  herewith  consistent  repealed, 
abrogated,  and  fully  set  aside:  and  the  union  now 
subsisting  between  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  the  other 
States,  under  the  name  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, is  hereby  forever  dissolved. 

And  we  do  further  hereby  declare  and  ordain,  that 
the  State  of  Arkansas  hereby  resumes  to  herself  all 
rights  and  powers  heretofore  delegated  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America — that  her  citi- 
zens are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  said  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  that  she  is  in  rail 
possession  and  exercise  of  all  tbe  rights  and  sov- 
ereignty which  appertain  to  a  free  and  independent 
State. 

We  do  further  ordain  and  declare,  that  all  rights 
acquired  and  vested  under  the  Constitution  of  tho 
United  States  of  America,  or  of  any  act  or  acts  of  Con- 
gress, or  treaty,  or  under  any  law  of  this  State,  and 
not  incompatible  with  this  ordinance,  shall  remain  in 
full  force  and  ctTect,  in  nowise  altered  or  impaired, 
and  have  the  same  effect  as  if  this  ordinance  had  not 
been  passed. 

The  Convention  also  passed  a  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Governor  to  call  out  60,000  men, 
if  necessary.  The  State  was  divided  into  two 
grand  divisions,  eastecn  and  western,  and  ono 
brigadier-general  from  each  appointed.  Gen. 
Bradley  was  elected  to  the  command  of  the 
eastern,  and  Gen.  Pearce,  lato  of  the  U.  S. 
Army,  to  tho  western. 

Among  the  other  acts  passed  by  the  Conven- 
tion, was  an  ordinance  confiscating  debts  due 
persons  residing  in  the  non-slaveholding  States 
of  the  United  States,  and  also  nil  tho  personal 
property  belonging  to  such  persons  in  Arkan- 
sas, on  the  6th  of  May,  1861.  All  moneys  col- 
lected for  persons  residing  in  any  one  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  States  of  tho  United  States  were 
likewise  confiscated  to  the  State.  By  the  provi- 
sions of  this  ordinance,  it  was  made  the  duty  of 
persons  owing  such  debts  to  report  them  under 
oath  to  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  within 
sixty  days  from  tho  passago  of  tho  ordinance. 
Failing  to  do  this,  or  making  a  false  report,  they 
wero  subject  to  a  heavy  pecuniary  fine  and 
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imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary.  Persona 
throughout  the  State  were  required  to  give  in- 
formation of  delinquencies,  and  judges  were 
required  to  give  the  matter  specially  in  charge  to 
grand  juries  at  each  term  of  the  Circuit  Court. 

The  Governor  was  authorized  to  call  out  the 
military  force,  and  two  millions  of  dollars  in 
bonds  were  ordered  to  be  issued  in  sums  of  five 
dollars  and  upwards. 

Tho  first  movement  after  the  secession  of  the 
State,  was  to  get  possession  of  the  property  of 
the  United  States.  The  United  States  arsenal, 
located  at  Little  Rock,  becamo  the  first  object 
for  seizure.  On  the  morning  of  February  5th, 
that  city  was  thrown  iuto  high  excitement  by 
the  unexpected  arrival  of  a  steamboat  with  a 
body  of^roops  from  Helena,  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  taking  the  arsenal.  In  a  fow  hours 
another  boat  arrived  with  more  troops,  and  on 
the  next  day  others  arrived,  until  a  force  of  four 
hundred  men  was  collected.  The  City  Council 
was  assembled,  and  on  application  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, it  was  informed  that  the  troops  were 
not  there  by  his  orders.  Tho  troops  themselves 
were  of  a  different  opinion,  and  came  there,  as 
they  thought,  at  his  command ;  but  whether  so 
or  not,  they  were  there  to  take  the  arsenal,  and 
they  determined  to  accomplish  that  object  bo- 
foro  leaving.  The  Governor  was  thon  requested 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  tho  movement, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  State  to  demand  the 
arsenal  of  the  officer  in  command  of  it.  It  was 
believed  that  Captain  Totten  would  surrender 
to  tho  authorities  of  the  State  rather  than  have 
a  collision,  but  would  not  to  a  body  of  men 
disavowed  by  the  Governor  and  acting  in  vio- 
lation of  law,  and  that  as  the  troops  were  de- 
termined on  taking  the  arsenal  at  all  hazards, 
there  would  of  course  be  a  collision,  and  probably 
much  sacrifice  of  life.  Consequently,  the  Gov- 
ernor consented  to  act,  and  immediately  made 
a  formal  demand  upon  Capt.  Totten. 

To  the  Governor's  demand  for  the  surrender 
of  the  arsenal,  Capt.  Totten  asked  until  three 
o'clock  the  next  day  to  consider  tho  matter, 
which  was  agreed  to.  At  the  time  appointed, 
Capt.  Totten  mado  known  his  readiness  to 
evacuate  the  arsenal,  and,  after  tho  details  were 
finally  agreed  upon,  it  was  arranged  that,  at 
twelve  o'clock  the  noxt  day,  the  arsenal  should 
bo  delivered  to  tho  authorities  of  the  State, 
which  was  done. 

About  the  same  time,  the  public  property  at 
Fort  Smith  was  seized  in  behalf  of  the  State. 
(See  Forts.) 

On  the  18th  of  May,  Arkansas  was  admitted 
ns  ouo  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  her  dele- 
gates took  their  seats  in  Congress.  They  were 
It.  W.  Johnson,  A.  Rust,  A.  W.  Garland,  W.  H. 
Vatkins,  and  W.  F.  Thomason. 

The  military  operations  within  tho  limits  of 
the  Stato  during  the  year  were  fruitless  in 
results.  A  difficulty  early  occurred  between 
tho  Governor  and  Legislature  on  one  side,  and 
the  State  Convention  on  the  other.  It  was 
charged  upon  tho  latter  body  that  they  had 


overstepped  their  authority  in  an  attempt  ta 
regulate  the  military  affairs  of  the  State  by  the 
appointment  of  a  Military  Board.  The  Gov- 
ernor, in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  at  its 
session  in  November,  said,  that  on  the  10th  of 
May,  Gen.  McCulloch  was  put  in  command  of 
tho  Indian  Territory  west  of  Arkansas,  and  had 
with  him  two  regiments,  one  from  Louisiana 
and  one  from  Arkansas.  Before  he  could  pre- 
pare for  any  offonsivo  operations,  Gen.  Lyon, 
in  pursuit  of  Jackson,  approached  near  the 
south  boundary  line  of  Missouri,  and  the  Mili- 
tary Board  of  Arkansas  called  out  ten  regi- 
ments for  defensive  purposes.  On  the  21st  of 
June  the  Board  despatched  a  messenger  to 
Richmond,  proposing  to  transfer  the  entire 
State  foroo,  with  their  arms,  to  the  Confeder- 
ate Government,  making  a  condition  precedent, 
however,  that  the  arms  were  to  be  used  for  tho 
protection  of  Arkansas.  The  Secretary  of  State 
was  willing  to  receive  the  men  and  arms,  bnt 
would  make  no  promise  as  to  their  future  dis- 
position, and  so  the  transfer  was  not  then 
effected. 

On  the  4th  of  July  tho  effort  was  again  es- 
sayed, one  of  tho  members  of  the  Board  visiting 
Geu.  Hardee,  then  recently  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  northern  border  of  Arkansas, 
and  an  agreement  was  made  whereby  a  vote 
should  bo  taken  among  tho  Arkansas  troops, 
and  if  a  majority  of  each  company  consented  t<> 
be  transferred,  those  consenting  wcro  to  bo 
turned  over  as  a  company ;  if,  however,  a  ma- 
jority declined,  the  company  was  to  bo  dis- 
banded altogether.  One  company  of  General 
Yell's  division  disbanded,  and  two  or  threo 
hundred  others,  "from  various  motives,  re- 
turned home."  This  was  from  the  eastern  di- 
vision of  the  army. 

The  western  division,  nnder  Gen.  Pearce, 
however,  was  not  so  easily  transferred.  After 
the  battle  of  Springfield,  the  Military  Board 
despatched  an  agent  to  General  Pearce  to  turn 
over  his  troops  to  Gen.  Ilardce.  The  agent 
proposed  to  submit  the  question  of  the  transfer, 
out  Gen.  Pearce  became  angry,  and  refused  to 
allow  it  to  be  done,  following  this  insubordi- 
nate conduct  up  by  writing  a  most  abusive  let- 
ter to  tho  Board.  Not  content  with  this,  Gen. 
Pearce  separated  his  troops  from  McCulloch's 
command,  and  marched  them  back  to  Arkansas 
where  they  were  informally  disbanded  and  sent 
home.  Gov.  Rector  says,  that  without  General 
Pcarce's  command, 44  General  McCulloch  was  left 
too  weak  for  any  thing  but  passive  inaction." 

As  soon  as  Gen.  Pearce's  return  to  Arkansas 
was  known,  the  Military  Board,  fearing  a  dis- 
bandment,  directed  him  to  suspend  all  action 
in  reference  to  the  transfer,  but  the  despatches 
were  received  too  late,  and  only  "in  time  to 
stay  the  waste  of  public  property  scattered  in 
all  directions." 

His  narrative  showed  that  tho  Arkansas  forces, 
claimed  to  be  twenty-two  thousand  in  number, 
were  in  a  complete  state  of  demoralization  at 
that  time. 
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On  the  subject  of  the  increase  of  the  army,  the 
Governor  suggested  the  following  method : — 
uIt  is  probable  that  the  troops  now  in  tho  field 
will  meet  present  emergencies,  whilst  it  may 
be  safely  calculated  that  a  much  larger  number 
will  have  to  go  into  service  before  spring.  I 
beg  to  recommend  that  the  executive  authori- 
ties be  authorized  to  organize  two  '  class  regi- 
ments, '  one  of  Germans  and  their  immediate 
descendants,  and  another  of  Irish  and  their  de- 
scendants. .  .  .  These  people,  though  brave  and 
patriotic,  have  been  deterred  from  entering  tho 
army  mainly  because  for  them  there  was  little 
chance  for  promotion.  ....  If  I  should  be 
mistaken,  however,  in  the  causes  that  have  de- 
terred them,  and  it  is  found  to  proceed  from  a 
lack  of  inclination,  then  authority  ought  to  bo 
given  to  draft  a  regiment  from  each  class.  It 
is  not  a  wise  or  just  Government  which,  in  a 
war  like  this,  taxes  native  blood  and  energy 
alone,  leaving  the  foreign-born  at  home,  reap- 
ing the  fruits  of  dear-bought  victories." 
The  forces  of  the  State  in  tho  field,  at  the 

time  when  the  greatest  number  were  in  active 

service,  were  as  follows : — 

In  Virginia,  two  regiments  of  infantry,  one  thoo- 

**l-J  >tn«ng  each   2,000 

Under  HaHt*.  in  regiments   6,000 

Voder  McCalloch,  io  regiments   6,000 

Seven  new  regiments  just  organized,  and  under 
marching  orders   0,000 

Jcdepend<>nt  companies  and  battalions  of  artil- 
lery and  cavalry  with  Hardee  and  McCul- 
Joch  1,1500 

Total  Arkansas  force  21,500 

The  entire  vote  of  the  State  at  the  Presiden- 
tial election  in  November,  was  54,063 ;  conse- 
qoently  over  one-third  of  the  amount  of  her 
vote  was  in  the  field.  The  number  of  twelve- 
months men  that  entered  tho  Confederate  ser- 
vice from  the  State  is  stated  at  thirteen  regi- 
ments. As  late  as  October,  all  tho  pay  which 
the  troops  had  received  was  in  Arkansas  war 
bonds,  and  much  murmuring  existed  among 
the  soldiers,  owing  to  the  worthlessness  of  tho 
bonds.  Even  as  far  back  as  June,  somo  of  the 
troops  furnished  by  the  State  were  very  poorly 
equipped.  Cob  Hindman,  writing  to  the  Mili- 
tary Board  about  June  10th,  says:— 44 1  tele- 
graphed yon  that  the  men  of  my  regiment  wero 
without  blankets  and  shoes,  and  requested  you 
to  allow  me  to  apply  to  their  benefit  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sugar  now  in  store  which  I  seized 
from  the  Cincinnati  steamboats,  and  turned 
over  to  tho  civil  authorities  before  Arkansas 
s^led.'" 

The  expenditures  of  the  State  for  military 
purposes,  previous  to  the  6th  of  November, 
amounted  to  $1,041,603.  Thirty-seven  thou- 
sand dollars  of  this  Bum  wero  spent  in  the  cap- 
ture of  the  arsenal  at  Little  Rock,  and  the  post 
at  Fort  Smith,  and  the  stores  at  Pine  Bluff  and 
Napoleon,  before  the  State  seceded.  Apart 
from  the  regiments  furnished  to  tho  Confeder- 
ate army  by  the  State,  the  stores  and  men  sup- 
plied, at  various  times,  to  Gen.  Sterling  Price, 


to  enable  him  to  maintain  a  foothold  in  Mis- 
souri, and  thereby  prevent  the  approach  of  the 
Federal  forces  into  Arkansas,  were  the  most 
important  debts  'of  her  authorities  and  citizens. 

The  internal  condition  of  the  State  was  very 
far  from  being  satisfactory  to  the  authorities  or 
to  the  people.  On  the  12th  of  June,  several 
negroes  were  arrested  in  Monroe  County,  thirty 
miles  west  of  Helena,  upon  a  charge  of  at- 
tempted insurrection.  Two  men  and  one  girl 
wero  hung.  Tho  plot  was  to  murder  the  white 
male  inhabitants,  and  to  spare  the  women  and 
children,  if  they  did  not  resist. 

Tho  great  cause  of  uneasiness,  however,  was 
the  Union  sentiment  which  was  known  to  exist 
in  the  State.  Of  the  fifty-fonr  thousand  votes 
polled  at  the  Presidential  election  in  November, 
1860,  over  twenty  thousand  were  given  for  the 
candidate  whose  platform  was  44  the  Constitu- 
tion and  tho  Union."  In  the  State  Convention, 
previous  to  April  15th,  the  secession  party  wero 
not  strong  enough  to  pass  an  ordinance  of  sepa- 
ration, and  wero  forced  to  compromise  with  tho 
opposition.  Even  as  late  as  December,  1861. 
within  ono  week,  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
of  Arkansas,  and  forty  other  citizens  of  tho 
State,  came  to  Rolla,  in  Missouri,  where  thir- 
ty-five joined  a  regiment  of  Missouri  troops. 
They  represented  that  a  surprising  degree  of 
loyalty  to  the  Federal  Government  still  existed 
in  tho  northern  part  of  the  State. 

The  Governor,  in  his  Message  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, at  its  session  on  the  first  Monday  of  No- 
vember, alludes  to  the  existenco  of 44  treason  in 
tho  State,"  without  stating  any  details.  These 
were  well  known.  On  the  29th  of  October, 
twenty-seven  persons  were  brought  to  Little 
Rock  as  members  of  a  secret  Union  organiza- 
tion in  Van  Buren  County.  They  were  placed 
in  jail  to  he  brought  to  trial  by  tho  civil  au- 
thority. At  this  timo  many  others  were  also 
taken.  It  was  publicly  stated  that  they  formed 
a  regular  organization,  called  a  44  Peace  and 
Constitutional  Society that  thero  were  700 
members  in  Searcy,  Van  Buren,  Newton, 
and  Izard  Counties,  and  1,700  in  the  wholo 
State ;  that  they  had  a  regular  system  of  sigus 
and  passwords,  and  wero  furnished  with  sup- 
plies of  money.  Tho  Constitution  made  it  ob- 
ligatory upon  every  member  to  hazard  his  life 
in  aid  of  another  in  distress,  and  the  penalty 
of  exposing  any  of  tho  secrets  of  tho  organi- 
zation was  death.  Those  who  were  taken, 
were  reported  to  have  been  well  supplied  with 
arms,  and  the  others  were  supposed  to  be  equal- 
ly well  equipped.  Tho  disaffection  of  the  peo- 
ple in  that  section  of  the  State  was  made  known 
to  tho  authorities  by  Gen.  Burgevin,  and  the 
names  of  citizens  given. 

On  the  23d  of  November,  it  was  determined 
that,  after  a  campaign  of  sixty  days  in  Kan- 
sas and  Missouri,  Gen.  McCulloch  should  fall 
back  into  Arkansas.  Preparations  were  there- 
fore made  to  accommodate  five  thousand  army 
horses,  and  a  number  of  mules,  near  Fort  Smith 
Valley.    A  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  corn. 
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and  threo  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  of  hay,  were  procured  for  their  forage. 
As  this  valley  had  been  largely  drawn  upon 
during  the  summer  and  fall  months  of  the  year, 
it  was  feared  that  the  encampment  of  such  a 
large  number  of  men  and  animals  as  composed 
McOalloch's  force  might  distress  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  campaign  in  Kansas  was  not  carried 
out,  and  early  in  the  spring  Gen.  McCulloch 
was  driven  out  by  the  Federal  force. 

ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  At 
the  time  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  the  en- 
tire military  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  16,006  regulars.  They  were  prin- 
cipally employed  in  the  West  to  hold  in  check 
marauding  Indians.  It  has  always  been  the 
policy  of  the  Government  to  maintain  the  army 
at  the  lowest  number  of  privates  which  was 
practicable  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the 
country,  and  to  rely  upon  volunteers  whenever 
any  emergency  should  arise.  The  effect  of  this 
policy  was  to  place  the  forts  and  arsenals  in 
seceding  States  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be 
entirely  unprepared  to  make  any  defence  when 
assaulted,  even  by  armed  citizens  disposed 
to  seize  them.  The  nucleus  of  an  army  was 
always  preserved  by  the  education  of  offi- 
cers at  the  military  institution  at  West  Point. 
The  wisdom  of  this  policy  is  now  more  severely 
tested  than  ever  before. 

The  call  of  the  President  for  troops  for  three 
months,  in  his  proclamation  of  April  15th, 
asked  for  75,000  men.  This  call  amounted,  in 
the  aggregate,  to  ninety-four  regiments,  making 
73,391,  officers  and  men.  Of  the  States'  oalled 
upon,  the  Governors  of  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  and  Mis- 
souri peremptorily  refused  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  made  by  the  War  Department. 
All  the  other  non-seceding  States  promptly 
furnished  the  number  required  of  them,  except 
Maryland,  whose  Governor  was  prevented  from 
so  doing  by  the  outbreak  at  Baltimore.  The 
quota  for  each  State  under  this  call  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Virginia   3  2,840 

North  Carolina.  2  1,580 

Keutucky          4  8,123 

Arkansas   1  780 

Missouri   4  8,123 

Ohio   18  10,153 

Indiana   6  4,653 

Illinois   6  4,333 

Michigan   1  780 

Iowa   1  780 

Minnesota....  1  780 
Wisconsin....    1  780 


numbers  twelve  organized  regiments.  The  citi« 
zens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  furnished  no 
less  than  2,813,  officers  and  men,  making  in  all 
four  regiments.  It  was  ordered  that  each  regi- 
ment should  consist  of  an  aggregate  of  780, 
officers  and  men.  This  was  at  a  future  day 
changed.  Under  the  above-mentioned  call  the 
Government  received,  and  had  in  servico  on 
the  1st  of  July,  77,875  men.  These  troops 
wore  infantry  or  riflemen. 

On  the  4th  of  May  a  second  proclamation 
was  issued  by  the  President,  calling  for  volun- 
teers to  serve  during  the  war.  So  patriotic 
and  enthusiastic  were  the  people  in  favor  of 
preserving  tho  Union,  that,  under  this  call,  two 
hundred  and  eight  regiments  had  been  accepted 
by  July  1st.  A  number  of  other  regiments 
were  also  accepted,  on  condition  of  beiug  ready 
to  be  mustered  into  servico  within  a  specified 
time.  All  of  those  regiments  accepted  under 
this  call  were  infantry  and  riflemen,  with  tho 
exception  of  two  battalions  of  artillery  and  four 
regiments  of  cavalry.  Mauy  regiments,  mus- 
tered as  infantry,  had  attached  to  them  one  or 
more  artillery  companies ;  and  there  were  also 
some  regiments  partly  made  up  of  companies 
of  cavalry.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  eight  regi- 
ments above  mentioned,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  were  in  active  service  on  tho  1st  of  July, 
and  the  remaining  fifty-fivo  within  twenty  days 
afterwards. 

The  total  force  in  the  field  on  July  1st,  was 
computed  as  follows : — 

Regulars  and  volunteers  for  three  months 
and  for  the  war     2S2,S75 

Add  to  this  55  regiments  of  volunteers  for 
the  war,  accepted  and  not  then  in 
service  50,000 

Add  new  regiments  of  regular  army .  25,000 

  75,000 

Total  force  at  command  of  Government   307,875 

Deduct  the  three-months  volunteers   77,875 

Force  for  service  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  .  

  230,000 


Maine               1  780 

New  Hampshire  1  730 

Vermont            1  780 

Massachusetts.   2  l,.r>60 

Rhode  Island. .  1  780 

Connecticut. . .   1  780 

New  York.....  17  18,250 

New  Jersey...    4  8,123 

Pennsylvania.  14  12,500 

Delaware           1  780 

Tennessee ....    2  1,5*10 

Maryland           4  3,123 

Tho  remainder,  to  constitute  the  75,000  men, 
was  composed  of  troops  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Notwithstanding  the  positive  rofusal  of  tho 
Governors  of  Virginia  and  Missouri  to  coope- 
rate with  the  Government,  patriotic  citizens 
voluntarily  united  together  and  organized  regi- 
ments for  tho  Government  service.  Virginia 
furnished  a  regiment,  and  Missouri  raised  a  force 
of  11,445,  officers  and  men,  making  in  round 


Of  this  force,  188,000  men  were  volunteers, 
and  42,000  mon  computed  for  the  regular  army. 

Tho  proclamation  of  tho  President  of  May 
4th  also  called  for  an  increase  of  tho  regular 
army.  This  increase  consisted  of  one  regiment 
of  cavalry  of  twelve  companies,  numbering,  in 
tho  maximum  aggregate,  1,189,  officers  and 
men ;  one  regiment  of  artillory  of  twelve  bat- 
teries, of  six  pieces  each,  numbering,  in  the 
maximum  aggregate,  1,909,  officers  and  men  ; 
nine  regiments  of  infantry,  each  regiment  con- 
taining three  battalions  of  eight  compauies  each, 
numbering,  in  the  maximum  aggregate,  2,452, 
officers  and  men,  making  a  maximum  increase 
of  infantry  of  22,068,  officers  and  men. 

The  system  adopted  for  the  organization  of 
the  volunteers  was  different  from  the  one  whicli 
had  existed  in  the  regular  army.  Tho  French 
regimental  system  of  three  battalions  to  a  regi- 
ment was  adopted. 

The  appropriations  asked  of  Congress  at  its 
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extra  session  in  July  for  the  support  of  the 
amir,  were  as  follows:— 


Quartermaster's  Department   170,289,200  21 

Subsistence  Departments   27,278,781  50 

Ordnance  Department   7,408,178  00 

l'av  Department.   67,845,402  48 

Adjutant-GeneraTs  Department.   408,000  00 

Kcpneer  Department   685,000  00 

TViwgrapbical  Engineer  Deportment..  50,000  00 

Surgeon-General's  Department   1,271,841  00 

Due  States  which  have  made  advances 

for  troop*.   10,000,000  00 


Total   185,296,397  19 


By  an  act  of  Congress  of  July  22d,  the  States 
were  asked  to  furnish  500,000  volunteers  to 
serve  for  three  years,  or  during  the  war ;  and 
by  an  act  approved  July  29th,  the  addition  of 
35,000  men  to  the  regular  array  was  authorized. 
At  the  same  session,  five  hundred  millions  of 
tlollars  were  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the 
army. 

The  enlistment  and  organization  of  troops 
wore  entered  upon  with  great  activity  and  warm 
popular  approbation  during  the  ensuing  three 
months,  when  it  was  restricted.  Many  circum- 
stances aided  the  enlistment.   The  cause  of  the 
Union  was  approved  by  every  one ;  a  general 
stagnation  or  inactivity  pervaded  all  indus- 
trial pursuits,  and  multitudes  were  partially  or 
wholly  unemployed,  and  the  wages  offered  to 
the  soldier  were  extremely  lihcral.   The  pay 
offered  to  privates  by  the  United  States  was 
$13  per  month,  and  a  bounty  of  100  acres  of 
land  at  the  close  of  the  war.   In  addition, 
many  of  the  States  gave  to  each  married  citizen 
volunteer  about  one  dollar  per  week  for  his 
wife,  and  in  proportion  for  each  child  of  his 
family  between  certain  ages.    Where  such  a 
sora  was  not  given  to  the  family  of  the  private 
by  the  State,  it  was  in  nnmerous  instances  be- 
stowed by  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  lived. 

The  clothing  furnished  to  the  private  by  the 
Government,  is  one  uniform  hat  each  year, 
price  $1 ;  one  forage  cap  each  year,  price  57 
cents ;  one  uniform  coat  each  year,  price  $6  56 ; 
three  pair  of  trowscrs  the  first  year,  two  the 
second,  and  three  the  third,  price  $2  82  per 
pair:  two  sack  coats  each  year,  price  each 
$2  10 1  three  flannel  shirts  each  year,  price  90 
cents  each ;  one  overcoat  in  fivo  years,  price 
|5  40 ;  three  pairs  of  drawers  the  first  year, 
two  every  other  year,  price  71  cents  each  pair ; 
four  pair  of  brogans  each  year,  price  $2  20 
per  pair;  two  blankets  in  five  years,  price 
|2  44  each. 

A  variety  of  other  articles  are  supplied,  hot 
these  are  the  chief.  To  encourage  economy 
and  cleanliness  among  the  troops,  every  article 
not  drawn  according  to  the  allowance  will  bo 
paid  for  to  the  soldier. 

For  the  ration,  or  amount  and  variety  of  food 
famished  to  privates  by  the  Government,  tee 
Ration-. 

The  pay  of  officers  was  on  an  equally  liberal 
•cale:  and  civilians  in  profitable,  social  posi- 
tions, as  well  as  those  in  no  position,  aspired, 
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in  the  rawest  state,  to  obtain  the  rank  of  offi- 
cers. Too  many  unworthy  persons  were  suc- 
cessful. It  cost  the  Government  millions,  and 
required  the  efforts  of  all  the  military  skill  in 
the  country  to  bring  the  accumulated  mass  up 
to  the  discipline  and  order  of  an  approved 
army. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  the  entire  strength 
of  the  army,  both  volunteers  and  regulars,  was 
estimated  as  follows : — 

YolanWrs  tor  the  War. 


California   4,608 

Connecticut   12,400 

Delaware   2,000 

Illinois   80,000 

Indiana   57,333 

Iowa   19,S00 

Kentucky   15,000 

Maine.   14,239 

Maryland   7,000 

Massachusetts   26,760 

Michigan   28,550 

Minnesota.   4,160 

Missouri   22,130 

New  Hampshire   9,600 

New  Jersey   9,842 

New  York   100,200 

Ohio   81,205 

Pennsylvania   94,760 

Rhode' Island   5,898 

Yerroont   8,000 

Yirginia.   12,000 

Wisconsin   14,153 

Kansas   5,000 

Colorado   1,000 

Nebraska   2,500 

Nevada,   1,000 

New  Mexico   1,000 

District  of  Columbia.   1,000 

640,687 

Estimated  strength  of  the  regular  army,  in- 
cluding the  new  enlistments  under  act  of 

Congress  of  July  29,  1661   20,884 


Total   660,971 


Tins  estimate,  which  was  prepared  at  the 
"War  Department,  as  representing  the  force  of 
the  army,  varied  unquestionably  from  the 
amount  of  troops  in  the  field.  It  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  precise  force  could  bo 
stated  with  strict  accuracy  while  the  enlist- 
ment was  not  closed.  The  quota  of  New  York 
in  the  field  was  about  the  amount  stated ;  tho 
same  was  the  case  with  the  force  assigned  to 
other  States. 

The  several  arms  of  the  servico  were  esti- 
mated as  follows : — 


Rifles  and  Sharpshooters. 

557,808 
64,654 
80,380 
8,895 

11,175 
4,744 
4,808 

107 

568,SS3 
59,893 
24,648 
8,39.1 
107 

640,687 

20,334_ 

660,971 

The  appropriation  asked  for  to  sustain  the 
armv,  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  1st  of 
December,  was  $360,159,980. 

The  appropriation  was  computed  for  a  force 
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of  500,000  men.  8ome  portion  was  to  cover 
deficiencies  arising  from  an  excess  of  force  in 
the  field  over  the  estimate  for  the  previous 
six  months. 

The  great  mass  of  this  force  was  calculated 
to  operate  in  Virginia  and  in  the  West.  De- 
tachments were  engaged  elsewhere.  That  por- 
tion engaged  in  Virginia  it  was  expected  to 
subsist  by  supplies  drawn  chiefly  from  the  cities 
of  New  York  and  Baltimore.  That  portion  in 
the  West  would  be  supplied  from  St.  Louis  and 
the  cities  on  the  Ohio  River.  It  is  not  possible 
to  obtain  the  details  of  stores  required  for  a 
military  force  nntil  a  campaign  has  closed,  and 
tho  accounts  of  an  army  are  made  up  by  tho  re- 
spective officers.  Some  facts  representing  the 
unparalleled  magnitude  of  these  operations  are 
of  interest.  At  the  very  extensive  warehouses 
occupied  by  the  Government  at  Washington, 
thero  were  on  hand,  on  the  12th  of  October,  an 
amount  of  stores  represented  by  the  following 
figures : 

Pork,  3,000  barrels;  beef,  6,000  barrels; 
beef  tongues,  200  barrels;  bacon,  300,000 
pounds;  hams,  50,000  pounds;  flour,  11,000 
barrels ;  hard  bread,  3,000,000  pounds ;  beans, 
4,000  bushels;  rice,  1,000  pounds;  hominy, 
10,000  pounds;  riced  barley,  20,000  pounds; 
green  coffee,  20,000  pounds;  ground  coffee, 
40,000  pounds;  tea,  1,000  pounds;  sugar, 
2,000,000  pounds;  vinegar,  70,000  gallons; 
candles,  40,000  pounds ;  soap,  200,000  pounds ; 
salt,  40,000  bushels;  desiccated  potatoes,  2,000 
pounds;  dosiccated  mixed  vegetables,  17,000 
pounds ;  pickles,  278  kegs ;  dried  apples,  60,000 
pounds;  split  peas,  4,000  bushels;  molasses, 
6,000  gallons ;  potatoes,  4,000  bushels. 

The  receipts  at  these  warehouses,  for  the 
week  ending  tho  12th  of  October,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

1,000  barrels  of  pork ;  2,000  barrels  of  beef; 
1,850  barrols  of  tongues;  70,000  pounds  of 
bacon;  800  barrels  flour ;  850,000  pounds  hard 
broad ;  8,500  bushels  beans ;  84,000  pounds 
rice;  500  bushels  hominy;  20,000  pounds  riced 
barley;  150,000  pounds  roasted  and  ground 
coffee;  100,000  pounds  green  coffee;  2,000 
pounds  tea;  750,000  pounds  sugar;  9,000  gal- 
lons vinegar;  84,000  pounds  candles;  80,000 
pounds  soap ;  8,000  pouuds  desiccated  potatoes ; 
10,000  pounds  mixed  vegetables;  80,000  pounds 
dried  apples;  1,000  bushels  split  peas;  3,000 
bushels  potatoes ;  6,000  gallons  molasses. 

For  tho  previous  three  weeks  the  issues  had 
been  about  equal  to  the  receipts. 

The  following  shows  the  prices  paid  by  the 
•  Government  for  tho  specified  articles : 

Pork,  $19  per  barrel ;  beef,  $15  per  barrel ; 
beef  tongues,  $16  per  barrel;  bacon,  10  cents 
per  pound ;  hams,  12  cents  per  pound ;  flour, 
$7  50  per  barrel ;  hard  bread,  4  cents  per 
pound ;  beans,  $2  per  bushel ;  rice,  7  cents  per 
pound;  hominy,  2$  cents  per  pound;  riced 
barley,  4$  cents  per  pound  ;  ground  coffee,  20 
cents  per  pound;  groen  coffee,  14  cents  per 
pound;  tea,  50  cents  per  pound;  sugar,  8i 


cents  per  pound ;  vinegar,  12J  cents  per  gal- 
lons; candles,  26  cents  per  pound;  soap,  6 
cents  per  pound ;  salt,  5  cents  per  pound ;  de- 
siccated potatoes,  11  cents  per  pound;  desic- 
cated mi xed  vegetables,  24  cents  per  pound; 
pickle,  $8  75  per  keg ;  dried  applies,  5J  cents 
per  pound ;  split  peas,  $2  per  bushel ;  molasses, 
82  cents  per  gallon ;  potatoes,  60  cents  per 
bushel. 

When  tho  necessity  of  a  bakery  became  ap- 
parent, one  was  constructed  in  the  exterior 
vaults  of  the  Capitol,  under  the  supervision  of 
Lieut.  Gate.  From  these  ovens  at  least  60,000 
loaves  were  sent  out  daily,  during  the  winter, 
to  the  troops  around  Washington. 

Infuntry  Arm*. — On  the  commencement  of 
the  war  the  United  States  Government  found 
itself  scantily  supplied  with  small-arms,  the  ar- 
mories in  the  Northern  States  having  been  in 
great  part  stripped,  and  the  arms  removed  to 
the  Southern  States.  {See  Confederate  States.) 
Tho  chief  dependence  for  tho  supply  of  mus- 
kets was  upon  the  Springfield  armory  and  that 
at  Harper's  Ferry.  Tho  capacity  of  the  few- 
private  armories  was  only  a  few  thousand 
muskets  annually ;  and  on  the  destruction  of 
the  arsenal  and  armory  at  Harper's  Ferry  on 
the  19th  of  April  1861,  together  with  15,000 
muskets,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  bands 
of  the  Confederates,  the  resources  of  the  Gov- 
ernment were  seriously  diminished.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  the  want  of  arms  that  limited  the  call 
of  the  President  for  volunteers,  on  the  15th  of 
April,  to  75,000  men ;  and  until  muskets  could 
be  imported  from  Europe  many  regiments  were 
detained  in  their  camps  in  tho  different  States. 
Orders  wore  sent  abroad  by  the  Governors  of 
States,  and  many  arms  were  imported  at  high 
prices,  although  inferior,  most  of  them  very 
much  so,  to  those  of  American  manufacture. 
Tho  Springfield  armory,  tho  capacity  of  which 
was  rated  at  only  about  25,000  muskets  annu- 
ally, was  enlarged  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
its  production,  assisted  by  outside  machine 
shops,  was  brought  up  at  tho  close  of  the  year 
to  about  8,000  muskets  per  month,  and  has  sinco 
been  increased  to  about  15,000  a  month.  These 
are  rifled  with  throe  grooves,  making  one-half 
turn  in  the  length  of  a  barrel  of  40  inches*  Tho 
bore  is  0.58  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  projec- 
tile used  is  a  hollow  base  cylindro-conlcal  shot 
of  lead.  Including  the  bayonet,  ramrod,  and 
other  appendages,  the  number  of  pieces  belong* 
ing  to  tho  musket  are  84  in  number,  26  of 
which  are  of  steel,  2  of  wood,  and  the  remain- 
der of  iron.  All  of  them  are  made  by  machin- 
ery, and  in  all  tho  guns  the  corresponding 
pieces  are  so  precisely  alike  that  they  may  be 
used  indiscriminately,  and,  in  case  of  damage, 
the  injured  parts  may  be  replaced  without  any 
difficulty  as  to  their  fitting.  By  this  system, 
which  is  purely  American,  the  arms  are  mado 
of  uniform  excellence,  and  are  unsurpassed  by 
any  produced  by  the  best  armories  in  Eu- 
rope. Their  estimated  cost,  from  the  official 
reports,  is  $13  25  each  for  the  gun  alone,  and 
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%l  68  for  appendages,  making  a  total  of  $14  03. 
This,  however,  allows  nothing  for  the  general 
expenses,  as  salaries,  interest  upon  the  heavy 
cost  of  the  establishments,  etc.   The  barrels 
are  made  of  the  best  kind  of  wrought-iron  bars, 
each  14  inches  long,  5  2  inches  wide,  and  of 
an  inch  thick.  These  are  rolled  with  bevelled 
edges,  so  as  to  make  a  perfect  joint  when  they 
are  turned  over  to  form  a  tube.   This  is  effect- 
ed by  passing  them  at  a  high  heat  through  a 
succession  of  grooves  in  the  curving  rolls,  each 
groove  gradually  bringing  the  bar  nearer  to  the 
cylindrical  form.   The  edges  are  brought  to* 
gether  and  welded  in  a  machine,  which  also  elon- 
gates tho  barrel.  The  machine  is  provided  with 
I  grooves,  of  decreasing  sizes,  through  which 
the  barrel  is  passed  in  succession,  being  kept  in 
shape  by  a  mandrel  thrust  through  the  barrel, 
and  changed  for  a  smaller  one  with  each  de- 
creasing groove.   After  this,  the  barrel,  with- 
out a  mandrel  rod,  is  passed  through  tho  finish- 
ing groove  twice,  to  render  it  smooth  and 
cylindrical.   The  straightening,  which  is  the 
next  operation,  is  effected  in  large  dies  of  the 
siime  length  as  the  barrel,  into  which  this  is 
gradually  forced  by  tho  pressure  given  by  an 
eccentric  movement.    The  next  operation  is 
whit  is  called  coneseating,  which  is  fixing  and 
welding  the  seat  for  the  nipple  for  a  percus- 
sion cap.   This  is  done  by  the  action  of  tilt 
hammers.    The  polishing  of  the  barrel  is  done 
by  emery  wheels,  run  by  steam  or  water  power. 
The  manufacture  of  the  nipples  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  parts  of  the  work,  as  the  steel  of 
which  they  are  made  has  to  be  brought  to  the 
exact  degree  of  hardness  by  tempering,  adapted 
for  receiving  the  concussion  of  the  hammer 
without  being  either  broken  or  flattened  by  the 
blow — the  former  effect  resulting  from  too 
great,  and  the  latter  from  too  little  hardness. 
The  locks  are  extremely  simple  in  their  con- 
struction, while  at  the  same  time  they  are  of 
the  greatest  efficiency.   They  contain  but  two 
springs,  which  are  made  of  the  best  English  cast 
steeL   The  other  parts  are  of  the  best  Norway 
iron,  costing  sometimes  to  import  $215  per  ton. 
The  lock-plate,  like  most  of  the  smaller  pieces 
of  the  gun — as  the  guards,  triggers,  etc. — is  cut 
out  at  once  of  proper  shape  in  a  die,  and  the 
finishing  is  effected  by  a  chisel,  the  movements 
of  which  are  exactly  regulated  by  machinery  to 
the  shape  of  the  piece,  so  that  it  is  not  even 
necessary  to  use  the  file.   Tho  stocks  are  made 
of  black  walnut,  well  seasoned,  and  sawed  into 
blocks,  with  rectangular  edges,  of  tho  general 
shape  of  the  stock.   The  shaping  of  them,  and 
excavating  the  grooves  for  the  barrel  and  ram- 
rod, the  screw-holes,  and  the  receptacles  for  the 
lock  and  butt-plate,  are  all  effected  by  machines 
of  extraordinary  ingenuity,  developed  from  the 
principle  of  the  lathe  invented  several  years 
rigo  by  Mr.  Thomas  Blanchard,  of  Massachusetts. 
Of  these  machines,  some  of  which  aro  also  em- 
ployed in  shaping  the  outside  of  the  barrel,  as 
many  as  thirteen,  each  having  its  separate  work 
U>  perform,  are  required  for  the  completion  of 


tho  gun.  An  exact  pattern  in  iron  of  the  ob- 
ject to  be  produced  regulates  in  its  rotation  the 
action  of  the  cutters,  planes,  drills,  etc.,  which 
excavate  in  the  block  depressions  correspond- 
ing precisely  to  those  of  the  pattern.  Tho 
operation  of  the  machines  is  wonderfully  rapid, 
and  so  exact  that  the  lock,  mountings,  etc.,  are 
found  to  fit  precisely  in  their  places,  with  their 
edges  exactly  flush  with  the  wood.  These  ma- 
chines are  among  the  most  expensive  of  those 
employed  in  the  gun  manufacture.  All  parts 
of  the  gun  arc  subjected  to  rigid  tests  of  gauge 
and  inspection  throughout  the  different  pro- 
and  the  barrels  aro  twice  proved  by  fir- 
ing with  360  and  240  grs.  of  powder,  with  an 
ovate  ball  double  the  weight  of  the  service  ball. 
Only  about  one  gun  in  100  or  150  is  injured. 
The  service  charge  is  60  grs.  of  powder,  and 
the  conoidal  bullet  weighs  600  grp.  The  final 
process  for  completing  tho  gun  is  the  rifling. 
The  bayonets  and  ramrods  also  aro  made  of  tho 
best  English  cast  steel,  and  especial  care  is 
taken  to  give  the  former  the  exact  temper 
adapted  to  them. 

Similar  rifles  have  been  supplied  to  tho  Gov- 
ernment for  many  years  from  the  Whitney  Ar- 
mory, near  New  Haven,  and  other  private 
establishments.  Of  the  foreign  arms  import- 
ed the  best  aro  the  Enfield  rifles,  made  at 
the  Government  armory  at  Enfield,  England, 
upon  the  same  system  as  the  American  rifle,  and 
with  machinery,  the  models  of  which  were  ob- 
tained from  the  Springfield  armory.  In  size 
these  differ  little  from  the  Springfield  muskets. 
The  barrel  is  8  ft.  8  in.  long,  and  its  bore  of 
precisely  0.5777  inch.  It  weighs  4  lbs.  2  oz., 
and  the  whole  piece,  with  the  bayonet,  9  lbs.  S 
oz.  The  bullet  is  of  pure  lead,  compressed  in 
dies,  and  is  1.05  inch  long  and  0.55  inch  diam- 
eter ;  weighs  520  grains.  The  rifles  aro  sighted 
to  900  yards.  Many  arms  have  also  been  im- 
ported from  Prussia,  of  the  kind  known  by  the 
Germans  as  Zundnaddgev>ehr>  or  darting  needle 
guns,  with  which  all  the  armies  of  Prussia  are 
armed.  It  is  a  peculiar  breech-loading  rifle, 
having  a  slide  for  the  reception  of  tho  cartridge, 
which  is  introduced  on  its  upper  6ide  when  this 
slide  is  drawn  out  from  the  breech  end  of  the 
barrel  by  its  stout  handle.  It  is  then  pushed 
forward  into  the  barrel,  and  is  secured  by  a 
catch.  The  firing  is  effected  by  the  sudden  re- 
lease of  a  steel  needle,  which  enters  through  a 
hole  in  the  centre  of  the  rear  end  of  the  slide, 
and,  passing  through  the  powder,  strikes  a  ful- 
minating composition  contained  in  the  base  of 
the  conical  bullet.  This  rifle  has  found  little  favor 
with  the  American  "War  Department,  and  all  * 
the  muskets  have  been  altered  to  muzzle-load- 
ing and  percussion  locks.  The  objections  are : 
the  liability  of  the  pieces  to  become  foul,  in 
which  state  they  are  difficult  to  charge ;  and  of 
the  cartridges  to  explode  in  store,  from  their 
containing  both  tho  powder  and  the  detonating 
compound.  Breech-loading  arms,  of  which  a 
great  variety  have  been  invented,  are  not  ap- 
proved for  general  use  so  highly  as  the  old 
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form ;  and  the  United  States  Government,  in 
their  contracts  for  muskets  made  with  private 
parties,  in  1861,  requires  that  all  shall  be  made 
of  the  Springfield  pattern,  with  all  their  parts 
interchangeable  with  these. 

Tho  impending  danger  of  a  foreign  war  near 
the  close  of  tho  year,  together  with  the  urgent 
necessities  of  the  country,  rendered  it  the  part 
of  prudence  for  tho  Government  to  adopt  ex- 
traordinary measures  for  receiving  supplies  of 
arms.  Every  year  the  waste  by  loss  and  de- 
terioration is  estimated  at  83  per  cent,  of  all  in 
use;  and  with  European  Governments  it  is 
found  expedient  to  keep  the  arseuals  stocked 
with  at  least'  as  many  as  are  in  the  hands  of 
tho  array.  Consequently  the  War  Department 
at  that  time  issued  proposals  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  large  numbers  of  muskets  in  separate 
contracts  of  25,000,  80,000,  50,000,  etc.,  each, 
as  well  to  meet  immediate  domands  as  to  be 
prepared  for  extraordinary  and  unforeseen  fu- 
ture emergencies.  The  consequenco  of  this 
will  soon  be  the  establishment  of  private  armo- 
ries adequate  to  the  supply  of  all  the  arms  that 
can  be  required  for  the  country.  The  price  of 
these  is  $20  each,  the  minimum  sum  offered  in 
response  to  previous  proposals  presented  by 
tho  Government.  The  price  paid  for  tho  infe- 
rior foreign  arms  imported  has  varied  from  $5 
to  $30  each,  tho  low  rates  being  for  old  smooth- 
bore muskets  of  tho  Prussian  and  Austrian  ser- 
vice, and  the  higher  prices  for  Enfield  rifles. 
Most  of  those  have  boon  altered  to  bring  them 
to  tho  great  simplicity  and  efficiency  of  the 
American  arms.  Tho  Maynard,  or  percussion 
tape  primer,  has  been  dispensed  with,  and  per- 
cussion caps  aro  exclusively  used.  The  only 
arms  furnished  to  the  iufantry  are  the  simple 
musket  and  bayonet,  with  cartridges  prepared 
for  service  at  the  armories. 

A  few  companies  of  sharp-shooters  have  been 
furnished  with  revolver  rifles  of  superior  con- 
struction, fitted  with  telescopio  sights  adapted 
for  execution  at  long  distances.  Colt's  and 
Sharp's  riflos  aro  selected  for  this  purpose.  The 
former  are  manufactured  at  the  great  establish- 
ment of  the  late  Col.  Colt,  at  Hartford,  which 
is  unsurpassed  in  extent  and  in  the  perfection 
of  its  machinery,  and  has  a  capacity  to  furnish 
more  than  1,000  firearms,  including  rifles,  car- 
bines, and  pistols,  per  day.  The  principle  of 
Colt's  revolvers  is  well  understood  to  consist 
in  a  revolving  breech  of  6  chambers,  which  are 
brought  in  turn  in  line  with  the  barrel  by  each 
successive  working  of  the  lock.  Sharp's  rifle 
is  a  breech-loading  and  self-priming  piece,  the 
barrel  made  of  cast  steel  bored  out.  The  breech 
is  secured  by  a  sliding  cut-off  or  block  of  metal, 
which  being  drawn  down  by  the  guard  to 
which  it  is  attached,  exposes  a  cavity  on  the 
upper  side  extending  into  the  barrel.  The  car- 
tridge is  laid  into  this,  and  its  rear  end  is  cut 
off  by  the  edge  of  the  block  on  pushing  this 
up  to  its  place.  The  escape  of  tho  ga^es  is 
prevented  by  a  ring,  so  fitted  in  the  face  of  the 
slide  and  against  the  end  of  the  barrel,  that 


when  the  discharge  takes  place,  this  ring  is 
forced  closely  against  the  barrel.  Flat  disks 
of  copper,  containing  percussion  powder,  are 
used  for  priming,  one  being  shoved  forward 
upon  the  nipple  by  the  movement  of  the  lock, 
or  percussion  caps  are  used  if  preferred.  The 
rifle  was  invented  by  Mr.  C.  Sharp,  of  Phila- 
delphia, about  the  year  1852,  and  has  been 
manufactured,  together  with  pistols  of  a  simi- 
lar construction,  upon  an  extensive  scale,  in 
the  works  of  0.  Sharp  &  Co.,  near  Fairmount, 
Phila.  The  principal  establishment  for  their 
manufacture  at  present  is  that  of  the  "  Sharp's 
Kino  Manufacturing  Co.,"  at  Hartford,  Conn. 
All  the  materials  used  in  their  manufacture 
are  made,  in  the  buildings,  even  to  the  screws 
that  fasten  the  parts  together. 

Cavalry. — The  fire-arms  furnished  the  U.  S. 
cavalry  are  of  no  regular  pattern.  They  consist 
of  a  revolver,  carbine,  and  pistols,  the  varieties 
of  which  supplied  by  private  armories  are  very 
numerous,  and  soon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  war  the  productions  of  these  were 
altogether  monopolized  by  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment. 

The  carbine  is  a  weapon  intermediate  be- 
tween the  rifle  and  pistol  in  weight  and  length, 
is  usually  breech-loading,  and  is  sometimes 
furnished  with  a  bayonet  in  tho  form  of  a 
sword.  This  has  also  an  ordinary  handle, 
and  is  carried  as  a  side-arm.  for  which  pur- 
pose it  is  well  adapted,  having  a  curved  cut- 
ting edge  as  well  as  a  sharp  point.  Those  in 
common  use,  and  which  have  been  favorably 
reported  upon  by  boards  of  officers,  are  Burn- 
sides',  Sharp's,  and  Maynard's.  They  are  of 
steel  barrels,  which  taper  uniformly  from 
breech  to  muzzle.  The  first,  invented  by  Gen. 
A.  E.  Burnside,  was  formerly  manufactured  at 
Bristol,  R.  I.,  and  is  now  made  by  Charles 
Jackson,  at  Providence,  R.  I..  The  chamber 
of  this  carbine  opens  by  turning  on  a  hinge ; 
the  cartridgo  is  introduced  with  its  case  of 
sheet-brass,  which  in  the  explosion  packs  the 
joint,  and  prevents  tho  escape  of  the  gas.  This 
arm  is  recommended  on  account  of  its  strength, 
its  perfectly  tight  joint,  and  water-proof  car- 
tridges ;  but  it  is  objected  to  on  account  of 
its  cost,  and  tho  difficulty  of  obtaining  tho 
cartridges.  Sharp's  carbines,  made  by  the 
"  Sharp's  Rifle  Manufacturing  Company,"  nart- 
ford,  Conn.,  is  like  the  rifle  already  described. 
Maynard's  carbine,  manufactured  by  the  May- 
nard's Anns  Co.,  "Washington,  D.  C,  has  a  fixed 
chambered  piece,  with  the  joint  closed  by  a 
metallic  cartridge  case.  Carbines,  pistols,  and 
muskets  aro  manufactured  to  considerable  ex- 
tent for  the  army,  at  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Remington,  at  llion,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Of  the  repeating  pistols  issued  to  the  cavalry 
and  to  the  light  artillery,  the  following  aro 
among  the  most  popular :  Colt's ;  Savage's, 
made  at  Middletown,  Conn. ;  Smith  &  Wes- 
son's, made  at  Springfield,  Mass. ;  Warner's, 
at  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  and  Allen's,  at  Wor- 
cester, Mass.    Savage's  pistol,  which  is  a  six- 
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barrel  revolver,  is  constructed  with  a  view  of 
obviating  the  objection  to  most  self-cocking 
pistols,  of  the  aim  being  disturbed  by  the  cock- 
ing movement.   This  is  effected  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  double  trigger,  one  part  fitted  for 
the  middle  finger,  and  the  other  for  the  fore- 
finger of  the  right  hand.  As  the  first  is  pressed 
the  hammer  comes  up,  and  a  fresh  chamber 
turns  to  its  place.   As  the  pressure  is  slack- 
ened, the  cylinder  springs  forward,  making  a 
close  connection  with  the  barrel;  when  the 
aim  is  secured  and  the  piece  is  fired  by  press- 
ing the  other  trigger  with  the  forefinger.  The 
pbtol  is  provided  with  two  sights,  and  its  size 
and  length  are  such  that,  in  the  hands  of  a 
good  marksman,  it  should  prove  a  formidable 
weapon,  even  at  150  yards.  '  The  other  pistols 
named,  all  have  a  revolving  cylinder  with  sev- 
eral chambers.   The  cartridge  employed  is  a 
copper  cap,  resembling  a  percussion-cap,  ex- 
actly fitted  to  enter  the  open  breech  end  of  the 
chamber.   At  the  close  end  it  is  enlarged  by  a 
flange,  which  affords  a  thin  annnlar  receptaclo 
for  the  percussion  priming,  and  at  the  same 
time  prevents  the  cap  from  passing  into  the 
bore.  In  the  base  of  the  cap  is  placed  the 
chame  of  powder,  and  over  this,  as  a  stopple, 
a  Sfmie  bullet,  the  pointed  end  of  which  pro- 
jects out  like  the  end  of  a  cork  from  a  phial. 
Different  devioes  are  adopted  for  releasing  the 
cylinder,  so  that  the  cartridges  may  be  intro- 
doccd  into  the  ends  of  the  chambers.  In  Smith 
<fc  Wesson's  pistol,  the  barrel  is  hinged  upon 
the  stock,  so  as  to  be  easily  turned  at  right 
angles,  thus  making  room  for  the  cylinder  to 
be  slipped  off  the  spindle  upon  which  it  re- 
volves.  It  is  then  easily  freed  of  the  remains 
of  the  old  cartridge  cases,  and  new  ones  are  in- 
troduced.   In  Allen's  pistol  the  barrel  is  fixed, 
and  the  cylinder  is  slipped  out  to  one  side.  In 
Warner's,  too, 'the  barrel  is  stationary,  and  the 
cylinder  can  be  removed  sidewise  for  clean- 
ing, or  it  may  be  charged  through  an  opening 
in  the  side  of  the  stock.   In  discharging  the 
pistol,  the  blow  of  the  hammer  is  directly 
against  the  close  end  of  the  cartridge,  driving 
ite  edge  in  upon  the  percussion  powder.  Tho 
explosive  effect  backward  of  the  powder  is,  in 
some  of  the  larger  pieces,  resisted  by  a  fixed 
guard  against  the  end  of  tho  barrel,  leaving 
room  only  for  the  thin  flange,  and  a  slit  through 
this  guard  admits  a  thin  projecting  portion  of 
the  hammer  to  strike  tho  cap.    These  car- 
tridges have  the  advantage  of  extreme  porta- 
bility, being  carried  even  in  tho  vest  pocket ; 
and  being  made  perfectly  tight  by  the  close  fit 
of  tho  bullet  stopple,  they  are  always  preserved 
dry,  and  are  exceedingly  convenient,  as  requir- 
ing no  preparation  nor  even  priming. 

ArtiiUry.r—  All  tho  ordnance  used  by  tho 
United  States  Army  for  land  service,  is  fur- 
nished by  private  armories  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  of  the  following  kinds  and 
calibres  of  cannon,  as  given  in  tho  14  Ordnance 
Manual."  There  have  been  some  recent  modi- 
fications introduced  in  the  new  steel  guns  of 


Mr.  Wiard,  and  in  the  Parrott  gun,  both  of 
which  will  be  described  below : 
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Large  Columbian's  of  12  and  15-inch  diameter 
of  bore  are  exceptional  pieces,  one  of  each  of 
which  only  have  been  cast  for  trial.  The  can- 
non designated  by  this  name  were  invented  by 
Col.  Bumford,  U.  S.  A.,  and  are  recognized  by 
their  uniformly  decreasing  diameter  from  the 
breech  to  the  muzzle.  They  are  used  for  throw- 
ing solid  shot  or  shells;  and  when  mounted 
in  barbette,  their  vertical  range  is  from  5°  de- 

{iression  to  89°  elevation,  around  a  complete 
lorizbntal  circle.  They  are  now  made  with  a 
uniform  bore ;  but  were  originally  chambered. 
Tho  15-inch  columbind,  now  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, known  as  tho  Union  or  Rodman  gun,  was 
cast  by  Knapp,  Rudd  &  Co.,  at  Pittsburg,  un- 
der tho  directions  of  Capt  T.  J.  Rodman,  of 
tho  Ordnanco  Corps,  who  conceived  the  design 
of  cooling  the  piece,  cast  hollow,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  current  of  water  flowing  through 
the  core,  thus  securing  a  uniform  texture  and 
maximum  strength  throughout.  The  dimen- 
sions of  this  groat  gun  are  as  follows : 
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Total  length                                   l«o  inches,  high  heat,  and  is  then  wrapped  around  a  cylin- 

Length  oT calibre  of  bore.                     158    "  der  of  the  size  of  the  gun  in  a  continuous  coil, 

^LlfttS.^:-.-.::::::::  m  ••  *.  -wu of  which  „  am  toother 

Maximum  exterior  diameter                   43    "  by  hammering.    By  this  method  the  guns  are 

instance  between  rim  bases                   4S    "  made  of  a  comparatively  cheap  material,  and 

Diameter  at  muzzle                            25    ••  by  the  economical  method  of  casting,  while  the 

Thickness  of  metal  behind  the  chamber.    25    "  wrapping  of  wrought  iron  secures  the  addition- 

beJnCM.  .!UDC  °.n  .W  .  C .  .m:  16.  «  al  strength  of  thU  material  at  that  portion  of 
Thickness  at ;  muxzie  .  .          5  "  the  gun  only  where  extreme  strength  is  re- 
Diameter  of  shell                              14.9  "  quired.   To  obtain  the  same  strength  with  cast 

'Weight  of  gun.  49,1  W  lbs.  'lTQn  alone,  would  greatly  increase  the  thick- 
Weight  of  shell                                320  u  ness  and  weight  of  the  breech.   The  Parrott 

Uursung  cnarge   ^  wejghing  11QQ  ^  js  considered  stronger 

Tliis  gno  has  been  fired  several  times  nt  For-  than  a  coluinbiad  or  Dahlgren  of  the  same 

tress  Monroe,  and  is  manoeuvred  with  great  caiibre  weighing  1,500  lbs.    Tho  proportional 

facility,  managed  by  one  sergeant  and  6  ne-  weight  of  the  powder  used  to  that  of  the  pro- 

groes.   Tho  mean  range  at  6°  elevation,  of  jectile  is  only      while  in  other  heavy  guns  it 

ton  shots,  was  1,936  yards,  and  the  mean  lat-  j3  j  or  more.   ^a  trials  ma(]e  at  Cold  Spring 

eral  deviation  2.2  yards:  the  charge  was  35  with  a  loO-ponnder  Parrott  gun,  using  10  lbs. 

lb*,  of  0.6-inch  grain  powder,  and  the  time  of  cf  p0wder,  a  projectilo  was  thrown  bevond 

flight  7  seconds.    At  10°  elevation,  with  40  6  2oo  yards,  tho  elevation  being  20° ;  while  a 

lbs.  of  powder,  the  range  was  2,700  yards,  and  columbiad  with  the  same  elevation,  and  using 

time  of  flight  11.43  seconds.    At  28°  85'  ele-  18  ib3.  of  powder,  threw  its  projectile  only 

vation,  tho  range  was  5,730  yards,  and  time  3,883  yards. 

of  flight  27  seconds,  with  very  slight  lateral  '  xhe  original  projectile  for  the  Parrott  gnn, 

deviation,  as  appeared  through  a  telescope  at-  known  as  the  Reed  projectile,  was  made  with  a 

tached  to  one  of  the  trunnions.  cast-iron  body,  furnished  with  a  wrought-iron 

Parrott  Gun. — This  arm,  named  for  its  maker,  cup-shaped  base  opening  towards  the  powder, 

Mr.  R.  P.  Parrott.  agent  of  the  West  Point  anj  secured  into  the  base  of  the  body  bv  being 

Foundry,  at  Cold  Spring,  is  perhaps  the  most  CftSt  m  wjtu  lL    jn  tne  explosion  tho  s'ides  of 

effective  for  its  weight  as  a  field-piece  and  siege  this,  being  of  a  malleable  material,  were  pressed 

gun.    The  plan  of  its  construction  is  the  same  Cut,  fining  the  grooves  of  the  bore.    This  is 

in  principle  as  was  proposed  by  M.  Thierry,  of  n0w  replaced  by  a  projectile  entirely  of  cast 

France,  in  1834,  and  afterwards  somewhat  iron<  around  the  base  of  which  is  a  depression 

modified  by  other  inventors,  as  Prof.  Tread  well,  0f  V-shaped  section  in  which  a  brass  ring  is 

of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1845,  Capt.  Blakely,  loosely  fitted.    This  is  forced  by  the  powder, 

of  England,  in  1855,  and  others.     It  first  as  it  explodes,  into  the  grooves,  causing  the 

came  to  be  known  in  1860,  when  the  State  of  projectile  to  follow  their  curve. 

Virginia  was  supplied  with  twelve  10-ponnd-  mituortk  Gun.— In  June,'  1861,  there  ar- 

crs,  and  16  more  guns  were  made  in  the  fall  of  rived  in  New  York,  from  England,  a  battery 

t!i6  same  year  on  an  order  from  the  State  of  of  six  Whitworth  guns,  with  3,000  rounds  of 

Georgia.    These,  however,  were  not  delivered,  ammunition,  sent  from  England  as  a  present  to 

During  the  year  1861  there  have  been  mado  at  the  United  States  Government,  from  patriotic 

this  establishment,  for  the  U.  S.  Government,  Americans  in  Europe.  These  gnns,  which  rank 

the  following  pieces :  among  the  most  efficient  in  England,  are  breech- 

8iz«s.                       No.ofp!ecca.   jectuJT*"  loading,  though  they  may  also  bo  loaded  from 

10-pounders                            2?2        71,0iX)  the  muzzle.    Instead  of  being  rifled  the  bore 

20-pounders                            153        25,ooo  is  hexagonal,  with  the  angles  of  the  hexagon 

50-pounders                             H        22,000  rounded  off,  and  the  effect  of  rifling  is  produced 

loo-poundera                            o         1,000  by  the  twist  of  the  sides  of  tho  hexagon.  The 

There  were  also  made  115  smooth-bore  guns,  guns  are  made  of  what  is  called  homogeneous 

as  8  and  10-inch  columbiads  and  Dahlgren  navy  iron,  which  is  wrought  iron  melted  and  cast  in 

guns,  with  30,000  projectiles  for  these.    Tho  moulds,  which  thus  assumes  a  homogeneous 

Parrott  guns  are  manufactured  of  the  strongest  texture  and  the  greatest  strength.   The  projec- 

cast-iron,  all  of  which  is  tested  before  use,  and  tile  is  hexagonal,  accurately  fitted  to  tho  bore 

is  required  to  bear  a  pressure  of  80,000  lbs.  of  tho  gun  with  the  same  twist.   It  is  made  of 

upou  a  square  inch.    They  are  cast  upright,  cast  iron,  unless  intended  for  penetrating  hard 

with  the  breech  down,  which  portion  is  thus  bodies,  as  wrought-iron  plates,  when  it  is  made 

rendered  most  denso  by  the  pressuro  of  the  of  homogeneous  iron  and  with  a  flat  head.  The 

liquid  iron  above.    After  the  pieces  have  been  charge  is  |  the  weight  of  tho  projectile,  and  is 

turned  and  bored,  the  breech  is  strengthened  placed  in  the  bore  in  a  tin  cartridge,  which 

by  a  broad  ring  of  wrought  iron,  which  is  put  remains  behind  when  tho  gun  is  fired,  and  is 

over  it  hot,  and  thus  shrunk  on  so  as  to  appear  then  removed.   The  guns  sent  to  the  United 

as  of  one  piece  with  the  gun.    This  ring  is  pre-  States  are  12-poundcrs,  measuring  7  feet  9 

pared  from  a  bar  of  iron,  4  inches  square  and  inches  in  length,  with  the  major  axis  of  the 

of  any  required  length,  which  is  brought  to  a  bore  8.1  inches,  and  minor  axis  2.8  inches, 
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and  weighing  8  cwt.  Tho  high  pitch  of  the 
tvrist,  which  is  one  tarn  id  5  feet,  must  present 
&  powerful  resistance  to  the  exit  of  the  projec- 
tile, especially  when  this  is  of  an  unyielding 
metal,  and  requires  to  overcome  it  the  high 
charge  of  powder  named  above.  This  would 
seem  to  endanger  the  bursting  of  the  piece, 
lot  no  accidents  of  this  kind  appear  to  have 
attended  the  uso  of  such  a  projectile.  The 
range  of  the  gun  is  very  great,  as  is  shown  by 
the  results  obtained  in  trials  with  a  12 -pounder, 
at  Southport,  England.  At  2°  elevation,  with 
H  lbs.  oi  powder,  the  projectile  was  thrown 
from  1,208  to  1,281  yards ;  at  5°,  from  2,298 
to  2,542  yards ;  and  at  10°  the  average  dis- 
tance was  4,000  yards.  The  3-pounder,  with 
8  oz.  charges,  threw  its  projectile  at  20°,  from 
6,300  to  6,800  yards ;  and  at  83°,  and  35°,  from 
9,400  to  9,700  yards,  tho  last  exceeding  5} 
miles. 

Stttl  Cannon. — The  excellent  qualities  pos- 
sessed bj  steel  for  cannon  have  long  been  un- 
derstood, but  the  difficulties  attending  tho  cast- 
ing or  forging  of  large  masses  for  this  purpose, 
have  been  formidable  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
this  application.    Three  small  pieces  were 
brought  to  this  country  during  the  year,  for 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  made  of  cast  steel  at 
the  great  works  of  F.  Krupp,  at  Essen,  in 
Ehenish  Prussia.   Cast-steel  cannon  were  first 
atano&cturcd  there  about  17  years  since,  and 
from  the  trials  to  which  they  were  subjected, 
at  the  arsenal  of  Yincennes,  they  were  found 
to  be  superior  to  bronze  cannon.   Three  thou- 
sand successive  shots  were  mndo  with  one  of 
them  without  any  sensible  vibration  or  any 
degradation  in  tho  bore.   In  the  French  army 
it  is  stated  that  theso  guns  nro  now  taking  the 
place  of  the  old  bronze  pieces,  which  are  worth 
more  to  melt  up  than  tho  steel   Other  Eu- 
ropean Governments  aro  also  supplying  them- 
selves with  these  guns.   Tho  works  in  which 
they  aro  produced  aro  of  very  remarkable  char- 
acter for  their  extent  and  appliances.  They 
ire  situated  in  close  proximity  to  coal  mines, 
sod  occupy  a  space  of  1,600  by  1,800  feet 
The  roofs  of  tho  buildings  cover  20  acres.  The 
men  employed  are  about  2,500  in  number,  and 
the  coal  consumed  is  about  200  tons  daily. 
The  products,  besides  cannon,  are  steamboat 
*nd  other  shafts,  railroad  axles  and  tires,  and 
machinery  rolls  for  mints,  &c.   The  steel  cast- 
ings exceed  in  size  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
known.   The  largest  yet  made  is  of  40  tons 
weight  bnt  the  works  are  competent  to  make 
much  heavier  ones.   A  singlo  hammer  in  use 
weighs  40  tons.   Tho  largest-sized  steel  can- 
non, intended  for  tho  London  exhibition  of 
1862,  was  commenced  in  1861,  and  employed 
in  its  casting  tho  labor  of  1,250  men  in  pouring 
the  metal  into  the  mould. 

Wiard" $  Steel  Cannon. — Tho  first  steel  can- 
Don  produced  in  the  United  States  was  manu- 
factured in  Jane,  1861,  from  plans  devised  dur- 
ing the  two  preceding  months,  by  Mr.  Norman 
^iard,  of  New  York.  It  was  a  6-pounder, 
3  A. 


ready  for  service  on  the  first  of  July,  and  on  • 
the  3d  of  the  month  mounted  upon  an  improved 
field  carriage,  also  of  his  invention;  it  was 
tested  at  Camp  Scott,  Staten  Island,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  a  contract  with  Gen.  D.  E.  Sickles, 
who  had  ordered  8  batteries,  to  consist  of  two 
12  and  four  6-pounders  each.  The  contract 
being  assumed  by  the  War  Department,  the 
batteries  were  completed  and  delivered  to  the 
Government  at  Washington.  Gen.  Fremont 
next  ordered  2  batteries  for  the  department  of 
tho  West,  which,  however,  were  afterwards  di- 
verted to  tho  Bnrnsido  expedition,  which  at 
very  short  notice  was  supplied  with  twenty- 
four  6  and  12-pounders  and  two  other  rifled 
guns,  all  of  which,  up  to  the  time  of  these 
sheets  going  to  the  press,  have  been  of  the  most 
efficient  service  In  the  various  actions  engaged 
in  by  this  expedition.  Tho  governor  of  Ohio, 
through  tho  U.  S.  Ordnance  Department,  or- 
dered and  obtained  four  6-gun  batteries,  which 
have  been  in  active  service  in  the  important 
campaigns  at  the  West.  The  guns  bear  a  high 
reputation  as  being  most  accurate,  substantial, 
and  effective,  and  at  the  same  time  lighter  than 
other  pieces  of  the  same  calibre.  They  are 
forged  under  heavy  steam  hammers  from  pud- 
dled steel  blooms,  specially  made  for  this  pur-  - 
pose  at  tho  rolling  mills  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and 
Trenton,  N.  J. ;  tho  puddling  process  being 
stopped  at  tho  point  where  the  carbon  unex- 
pelled  gives  to  tho  metal  a  steely  character. 
The  weight  of  tho  6-pounders  is  700  lbs.,  and 
of  the  12-pounders  1,200  lbs.  each.  They  are 
forged  solid  at  tho  works  of  Messrs.  Tugnot  & 
Dally,  New  York,  and  bored  by  Messrs.  Plass 
&  Co.  Tho  trunnion  bands  aro  shrunk  on,  and 
do  not  affect  tho  strength  of  the  piece  in  resist- 
ing the  explosive  action.  The  6-pounders  are  * 
of  2.6  inch  bore,  and  tho  12-pounders  3.67 
inches.  The  rifling  turns  to  the  left  once  in  9 
feet  in  tho  6-pounders,  and  once  in  12  feet  in 
the  12-pounders,  the  former  having  8  and  the 
latter  12  bands  and  furrows.  The  projectile 
preferred  is  tho  Hotchkiss.  With  a  6-pounderf 
at  an  elevation  of  80°,  n  flight  of  5£  miles  has 
been  obtained.  The  carriages,  which  are  mado 
by  Messrs.  Stephenson,  of  Jlew  York,  are  pe- 
culiar in  the  construction  of  tho  wheels  with 
iron  adjustable  hubs  and  felloe  wedges,  so  that 
by  the  aid  of  a  small  wrench  the  wheels  can 
bo  set  up  or  taken  down,  and  tho  tire  bo  set, 
and  any  shrinking  of  the  wood  be  compensated 
for  at  any  time.  The  corresponding  parts  of 
all  the  wheels  in  any  number  of  batteries  aro 
counterparts  of  each  other  and  interchangeable. 
The  trail  is  hung  under  the  axle,  which  ad- 
mits of  a  much  greater  elevation  being  given 
to  the  piece  than  is  practicable  on  tho  stand- 
ard carriage.  Tho  forward  portions  of  every 
port  of  the  carriage  are  rounded  off,  so  as  to 
render  it  more  secure  against  harm  when  struck 
by  shot  in  action. 

Beside  the  pieces  named,  Mr.  Wiard  has  fur- 
nished to  tho  United  States  navy  several  steel 
howitzers  for  boat  service,  of  3.4  inch  calibre, 
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weighing  800  lbs.  each ;  also  50-pounders  of  5.1  employed  in  military  service  except  for  explod- 

inch  calibre.   These  are  the  largest  steel  guna  ing  mines. 

yet  made  in  this  establishment.  Only  about  one  A  field-battery  on  the  war  establishment  con- 
gun  in  a  hundred  is  found  to  be  defective  when  sists  of  four  12-pounders  or  four  6-ponnder  guns, 
tested.  The  steel  is  reported  by  the  manufac-  and  two  2-4-pounders  or  12-pounder  howitzers, 
turers  as  sustaining  a  strain  of  107,000  to  118,-  making  6  pieces.  Carriages,  including  caissons, 
000  lbs.  to  tho  squaro  inch,  thus  showing  a  (ammunition  wagons,)  spare  gun  carriages,  forges 
tensile  strength  of  3  to  4  times  that  of  tho  and  battery  wagons,  accompany  each  battery, 
best  iron  and  bronze.  together  with  various  implements  and  equip- 

Mortars  are  used  both  for  siege  and  navy  meats,  definitely  specified  in  the  Ordnance 
service,  of  several  dimensions,  as  given  in  the  Manual.  Each  battery  wagon  and  12-pounder 
preceding  table.  The  heavy  siege  mortar,  guu  carriage  is  drawn  by  0  horses,  and  each 
weighing  11,500  lbs.,  is  of  53  inches  length,  of  tho  other  carriages  by  4  horses,  and  TVof 
including  13  inches  length  of  chamber,  tho  su-  the  whole  number  of  these  horses  is  added  to 
perior  diameter  of  which  is  9.5  inches.  When  spare.  The  foot  artillery  carry  a  sword  resem- 
fired  at  tho  usual  angle  of  elevation  of  mortars  bling  a  Roman  sword,  with  a  straight  2-edged 
(45°),  its  shell  weighing  200  lbs.,  is  thrown,  blado  19  inches  long.  The  swords  and  sabred 
with  a  charge  of  20  lbs.  of  powder,  4,325  yards,  used  by  the  army  are  mostly  made  by  James 
Tho  heavy  10-inch  mortar,  for  coast  service,  J.  Ames,  Chicopeo,  Mass.  Field-artillery  is  also 
throws  a  98-lb.  shell  about  the  same  distance  manufactured  at  his  establishment, 
with  half  tho  charge  of  powder.  Tho  whole  The  foundries  for  cannon  are  the  South  Bos- 
length  of  this  piece  is  40  inches,  including  10  ton,  C.  Alger  <fc  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  the  West 
inches  length  of  chamber.  The  light  10-inch  Point,  R.  P.  Parrott,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. ;  tho 
siego  mortar  throws  a  90-lb.  shell,  distances  Tredegar,  J.  R.  Anderson  &  Co..  Richmond, 
varying  from  300  to  2,100  yards,  according  to  Va. ;  the  Bellona,  J.  L.  Archer,  Black  Heath, 
the  charge  of  powder,  which  varies  from  1  to  Va. ;  and  the  Pennsylvania,  Knapp,  Rudd  «fc 
4  lbs.  Tho  small  mortars  are  also  effective  at  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  The  following  are  the 
various  distances,  according  to  tho  charge,  arsenals  for  construction  of  carriages,  &c,  or 
Tho  stone  mortar  is  used  to  throw  a  charge  of  repair :  Kennebec  Arsenal,  Augusta,  Maine  ; 
120  lb*,  of  stones  with  1£  lb.  of  powder,  to  a  Watertown  Arsenal,  Watertown,  Mass. ;  Cham- 
distanco  of  150  to  250  yards.  Its  anglo  of  cle-  plain  Arsenal,  Vergehncs,  Vermont ;  Water- 
vation  is  00°.  vliet  Arsenal,  West  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  New  York 

Shells  are  hollow  shot  of  cast-iron,  charged  Arsenal,  New  York ;  Alleghany  Arsenal,  Pitts- 
with  sufficient  powder  to  burst  them,  which  is  burg,  Pa. ;  Frankford  Arsenal,  Bridesbnrjr, 
fired  by  a  fuse,  introduced  through  a  hole  in  Pa.;  Pikesville  Arsenal,  Pikesville,  Md. ;  Wash- 
the  shell.  They  are  spherical  for  mortars  and  ington  Arsenal,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Fort  Mon- 
smooth-boro  pieces,  and  generally  of  elongated  roo  Arsenal,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. :  North 
form  for  rifled  guns.  The  spherical-case  shot  Carolina  Arsenal,  Fayettoville,  N.  C. ;  Charles- 
is  a  thin  shell  of  cast  iron,  containing,  besides  ton  Arsenal,  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Augusta  Arsenal, 
tho  powder  for  bursting  it,  a  number  of  musket  Augusta,  Ga. ;  Mount  Vernon  Arsenal,  Mount 
balls,  which  are  kept  in  placo  by  pouring  in  Vernon,  Ala. ;  Appalachicola  Arsenal,  Chatta- 
mclted  sulphur,  the  powder  being  in  a  separate  hoocheo,  Florida ;  Baton  Rouge  Arsenal,  Baton 
compartment.  Tho  leaden  balls  raiso  tho  spe-  Rouge,  La. ;  Littlo  Rock  Arsenal,  Little  Rock, 
cific  gravity  of  tho  shell,  till  it  is  about  tho  samo  Ark. ;  St.  Louis  Arsenal,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  De- 
as  a  solid  shot,  and  it  will  therefore  have  the  troit  Arsenal,  Dcarbonvillo,  Mich. ;  Benicia 
same  range  and  velocity.  It  is  intended  to  bo  Arsenal,  Benicia,  Cal. ;  Texas  Arsenal,  San  An- 
burst  by  a  time  fuse,  from  50  to  130  yards  in  tonio,  Texas.  Tho  following  are  tho  armories 
front  of,  and  from  15  to  20  feet  above  the  and  arsenals  that  have  remained  in  possession 
object  at  which  it  is  fired.  Spherical-case  shot,  of  the  U.  S.  Government : 
thrown  from  rifled  cannon,  aro  said  to  bo  effec-      Arm*,),.  «d  a™.*,     km,.         a™™^  oawr. 

five  at  over  2,000  vards.    The  fuse  by  which  Kennebeck  Arsenal.... Maine    

shells  are  fired,  is  either  what  is  called  a  time  SSSlS::::::::!!}^ AE, 

Or  percussion  fuse.     The  former  is  a  hollow  Champlain  Arsenal.... Vermont....   

cylinder  of  MOOT  wood  or  mptal  onHnvirn?  a  Watervliet  Arsenal  N'ow  York.. .Major  W.  A. Thornton. 

Dyuuuer  ui  pnpir,  w  oou,  or  racial,  enclosing  a  Ncvr  York  Arsenal ....  New  York.. .Mat.  Ji.  U.K.  Whlteley 

burning  composition  of  SUCh  length,  that  the  Allezhanv  Arsenal.... Pen n  Col.  .1.  Svtnlnetoa 

fire  shall  penetrate  to  tho  powder  in  the  re-  Ef*nkf°?  Arsenal  ...l'enr.      ...Lieut  t.' j.  Treatwcii. 

1  ..    *  v<r  . . •  j  Pikesville  Arsenal  Maryland....   

quired  time ;  or  different  compositions  aro  used  Washington  Arsenal.  ..n.  c  LtCoi.  O.  d.  Ramvxy. 

in  cases  of  tho  same  length,  and  designated  by  Monroe  Arsenal.  .Virginia.  Lieut  T.  O.  Baylor. 

their  different  colors,  as  to  tho  time  they  burn.  i^^0f^Ai8ai'~K5SSrl  " "  SKjfjfckSfc** 

Tho  fuso  is  fired  by  the  ignition  of  tho  powder  Detroit  Arsenal  .'.Mirhipln'.'.".'.        '  — 

by  which  the  shell  is  thrown.    Tho  percussion  Bcnlola  At3caai  California . . .  Capt  J.  McAllister. 

fuse  is  a  fulminating  powder,  placed  in  tho  cap,      Projectile*. — A  variety  of  projectiles  have 

which  closes  the  point  of  tho  projectile,  and  it  been  devised  for  rifled  guns,  and  introduce*! 

is  exploded  by  tho  concussion  when  this  strikes  into  the  service  of  the  army.    Those  made  es- 

tho  object  at  which  it  is  thrown.  The  common  pecially  for  the  Parroft  and  Whitworth  guns 

safety  fuse,  such  as  is  used  by  miners,  is  not  have  already  been  noticed.   Tho  most  promi- 
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uent  at  present  are  the  projectiles  of  the  Messrs. 
Hotchkisa,  of  Conn.,  of  Mr.  Silvnnus  Sawyer, 
of  Fitchbarg,  Mass.,  of  Mr.  Schenkl,  of  Boston, 
and  of  Hon.  0.  T.  James,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Hotchkisa  projectile  is  composed  of  8 
distinct  parts,  a  cast-iron  conical  head  and 
base,  which  are  tied  together  by  a  ring  or  zone 
of  lead  which  forms  the  middle  portion,  and 
extends  quit©  through  in  a  sheet  of  lead  be- 
tween the  two  end  pieces.   The  effect  of  the 
explosion  is  to  crowd  the  base  forward  and 
cause  tho  lead  to  bulge  out  round  the  middle 
and  fill  the  grooves.   This  it  docs  Very  effi- 
ciently, and  the  projectiles,  when  recovered, 
are  generally  found  complete  with  the  lead 
ridzod  to  the  full  depth  and  width  of  tho 
grooves.    Sometimes,  however,  the  pieces  of 
the  projectile  have  been  torn  apart  by  tho  ex- 
plosion.   The  Sawyer  projectile  is  a  cylindro- 
conoidal  shell  of  cast  iron,  with  a  brass  cap 
screwed  into  the  truncated  apex  of  the  cone. 
By  this  opening  the  powder  is  introduced,  of 
which  a  Impounder  shell  holds  14  oz.  Under 
the  brass  cap  is  the  percussion  powder.  The 
outer  surface  of  the  projectile  is  first  tinned 
over  to  cause  adhesion  of  the  coating  of  lead, 
which  w  next  run  on  to  the  cylindrical  port  in 
a  coating,  nearly  4,  of  an  inch  thick,  with  6 
ri(l?es  upon  its  surface,  adapted  to  the  grooves 
of  the  bore  of  the  gun  with  its  same  twist. 
The  Schenkl  projectile,  which  is  much  used  by 
the  troops  from  Mass.,  is  a  cast-iron  bullet, 
the  greatest  diameter  of  which  is  about  j  tho 
length  from  the  front  end.   The  posterior  por- 
tion tapers  off,  terminating  in  a  truncated  apex, 
and  is  ridged  longitudinally.    To  bring  it  np 
to  cylindrical  shape,  a  covering  of  papier  macho 
is  filled  in  between  the  ridges  and  around  tho 
cone.   The  effect  of  the  explosion  is  to  drivo 
this  forward  and  into  the  grooves  of  the  bar- 
rel :  and  if  it  should  be  thrown  off  soon  after 
it  leaves  the  gun,  it  does  no  harm. 

James'  projectile  is  a  cast-iron  cylindrical 
ballet  witb  a  conical  head,  which  may  be  solid, 
or  for  uso  as  a  shell,  hollow.  Tho  cylindrical 
body,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  band 
next  the  cone  and  another  at  the  rear  end,  is 
f  of  an  inch,  and  the  bands  J  of  an  inch  less 
than  the  diameter  of  the  bore,  (in  the  case  of  a 
42-pounder;)  and  from  the  depressed  portion 
10  rectangular  openings,  like  tho  mortices  in 
the  hub  of  a  wheel,  connect  with  a  central  cav- 
ity extending  in  from  tho  rear  end.  A  cylin- 
der of  sheet  tin  is  laid  round  the  central  por- 
tion, and  over  the  tin  and  around  its  edges  is 
bid  a  wrapping  of  canvas  saturated  with  tal- 
low, and  firmly  secured  by  sewing,  making  the 
whole  diameter  equal  to  that  of  the  bore  of  the 
can ;  but  there  remains  an  open  annular  space 
between  the  tin  and  the  cast-iron  cone,  which 
is  filled  with  melted  lead,  poured  in  through 
the  central  cavity.  This  adheres  to  the  tin 
and  .  forms  a  compact  band  around  the  central 
portion  of  the  projectile.  In  the  discharge  tho 
gises  rush  into  the  central  cavity  and  press 
oat  this  band,  forcing  the  canvas  into  the 


grooves,  thus  preventing  the  escape  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  gases  past  tho  bullet.  In  prac- 
tice, the  lead  band  sometimes  separates  from 
the  iron  projectile  soon  after  leaving  the  gun, 
seriously  disturbing  the  accuracy  and  efliciency 
of  the  shot ;  but  in  general  it  remains  on,  anil 
takes  such  hold  of  the  grooves  as  to  cause  the 
proiectile  to  assume  the  spinning  motion. 

Gunpowder.— The  gunpowder  for  the  mili- 
tary service  is  made  by  private' contractors,  in 
mills  in  various  ports  of  the  country.  The 
same  proportions  of  ingredients  are  used  for 
the  several  kinds  designated  musket,  mortar, 
cannon,  and  mammoth,  which  differ  from  each 
other  only  in  the  size  of  the  grain.  The  pro- 
protions  of  saltpetre  are  75  to  70,  of  charcoal, 
14  to  15,  and  of  sulphur  10.  The  size  of  the 
grain  is  fixed  by  sieves,  the  musket  powder 
being  1,100  particles  in  ten  grains  Troy  weight, 
and  tho  cannon  powder  150  particles.  It  is 
packed  in  barrels  of  white  oak  with  cedar 
hoops.  Powder  barrels  made  of  6trong  sheet- 
iron,  corrugated  with  heads  formed  by  turning 
over  the  metal,  have  been  made,  and  are  now 
on  trial.  Tho  mammoth  powder  is  of  coarsest 
grains,  such  as  pass  through  a  sieve  with  T*ff 
inch  holes,  but  not  through  one  of  4  inch  hole*. 
Capt.  Rodman,  of  tho  Ordnance  department, 
has  recently  invented  a  new  powder,  which  is 
found  very  serviceable.  The  design  of  it  is  to 
produce  the  combustion  increasing  in-  intensity 
instead  of  diminishing  from  tho  first  ignition, 
as  is  the  case  with  ordinary  gunpowder.  This 
he  effects  by  making  cokes  of  dust  powder, 
and  perforating  them  with  numerous  snmll 
holes  with  wires.  The  ignition  spreading 
throngh  these  holes  occupies  a  sensible  time, 
and  spreads  over  an  increasing  surface  of  com- 
bustion. The  effect  of  this  is  to  exert  tho 
strongest  impulse  upon  tho  projectile  after  it 
has  once  started  from  its  sent  and  its  inertia  is 
overcome.  The  large-grained  powder  produces 
a  similar  effect.  Gun-cotton,  though  having  nn 
explosivo  force,  compared  to  gunpowder,  as  8 
to  8,  is  not  approved  of  for  military  service  for 
various  reasons :  as,  the  danger  of  preparing 
and  keeping  it  in  large  quantities,  its  too  vio- 
lent action,  its  changeable  character,  &c. 

Tents. — The  military  campaigns  of  1861  have 
brought  about  important  changes  in  tho  con- 
struction of  tents  for  soldiers.  Those  pre- 
viously in  common  use  were  altogether  deficient 
in  proper  arrangements  for  .wanning  and  ven- 
tilation. They  were  made  of  a  light  sheet  of 
duck,  laid  over  a  ridge-pole, which  was  supported 
upon  two  upright  poles  set  in  the  ground  about 
6  feet  apart.  It  was  pinned  down  to  the 
ground  when  stretched  out  to  sufficient  width ; 
and  the  ends  were  closed  by  triangular  pieces, 
which  were  drawn  together  and  tied.  Some- 
times one  end  was  made  entirely  close,  while 
the  other  was  furnished  with  the  overlapping 
flaps,  which  could  be  opened  or  closed  as  de- 
sired. Such  were  the  tents  almost  universally 
used  by  the  French  in  the  Crimean  war,  and 
called  by  them  tentes  d'abri,  simplified  by  tho 
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uso  of  a  ropo  instead  of  the  ridge-pole.  They 
were  also  inado  for  convenience  of  transporta- 
tion, in  pieces  that  buttoned  upon  each  other. 
When  made  close,  for  tho  sake  of  warmth  in 
cold  weather,  these  tents  soon  became  filled 
with  impure  air,  which  proved  very  injurious 
to  the  health  of  thoso  who  lived  and  slept  in 
them.  A  much  better  form  was  obtained  from 
the  Comanche  lodge,  the  common  tenement  of 
tho  Indian  tribes  of  tho  prairies,  and  of  the 
traders,  trappers,  and  hunters  of  the  far  West. 
Thcso  .are  conical-shaped  tents,  with  hides  or 
cloth  laid  upon  long  poles,  set  around  a  circle 
upon  the  ground,  and  meeting  at  a  point  over 
tho  centre,  where  they  are  secured  together. 
The  apex  is  left  open,  and  a  triangular  wing 
is  arranged,  so  as  to  take  tho  wind  in  such 
manner  as  to  produco  an  upward  draught,  thus 
admitting  of  the  use  of  a  fire  in  the  tent,  and 
securing  without  it  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
Tho  tent  introduced  by  Major  H.  H.  Sibley, 
and  generally  known  in  tho  army  as  tho  '*  Sib- 
ley tent,"  is  the  Comaucho  lodgo,  with  an  up- 
right central  standard  set  into  an  iron  tripod, 
which  takes  the  place  of  tho  poles  and  can  bo 
easily  transported.  This  has  been  used  with 
great  satisfaction  in  exposed  encampmonts,  and 
in  severo  weather  it  is  made  more  comfortable 
by  a  basement  excavated  in  the  ground  to  tho 
depth  of  3  or  4  feet.  In  tho  latest  improved 
tents  this  form  is  still  chiefly  preserved,  and 
the  principal  improvement  is  in  tho  uso  of  an 
iron  pipe,  3  or  i  inches  in  diameter,  for  tho 
central  upright,  which  servos  as  a  smoke-pipe 
for  a  small  shoot-iron  stove. 

India-rubber  cloth  tents,  on  a  plan  invented  by 
Mr.  John  Rider,  and  termed  "  tent  knapsacks," 
arc  also  much  used.  They  are  formed  of  sepa- 
rate pieces  of  tho  stuff*,  each  5  feet  3  inches 
long,  and  3  feet  8  inches  wide,  made  to  button 
snugly  together  to  form  a  tont,  and  when  taken, 
apart  each  piece  makes  a  tight  covering,  in 
which  to  carry  blankets,  overcoats,  clothes, 
&c,  instead  of  in  a  knapsack.  Tho  pieces  being 
all  alike,  any  four  men  carry  with  them  suffi- 
cient to  form  a  cover  that  will  sheltor  5  to  7 
meu.  Extra  pieces  arc  used  with  great  advan- 
tage to  spread  on  the  ground  as  a  protection 
against  dampness.  Various  other  tents,  spe- 
cially adapted  to  secure  warmth  and  ventila- 
tion, are  in  uso  by  the  American  army,  and  in 
general  they  aro  far  superior  to  thoso  of  any 
other  nation. 

The  sudden  and  largo  increase  of  tho  army 
mado  some  modification  of  the  system  of  or- 
ganization connectod  with  the  supervision  of 
tho  hygiene  and  comfort  of  the  troops  neces- 
sary. A  commission  of  inquiry  and  advice 
was  accordiugly  instituted,  with  the  object  of 
acting  in  cooperation  with  tho  Medical  Bureau. 
This  commission  was  appointed  on  the  9th  of 
June,  by  tho  Secretary  of  War.  The  following 
persons  accepted  tho  duty  assigned  to  them, 
viz. :  Henry  W.  Bellows,  D.  D.,  New  York ; 
Prof.  A.  D.  Bacho,  Washington  ;  Elisha  Harris, 
51.  D.,  New  York ;  George  W.  Cullum,  Alex- 


ander E.  Shiras,  Robert  C.  Wood,  M.  D.,  U.  S. 
A.,  Washington ;  William  II.  Van  Buren,  M.  D., 
Now  York ;  Wolcott  Gibbs,  M.  D.,  New  York ; 
Samnel  G.  Howe,  M.  D.,  Boston ;  Cornelius  R. 
Agnew,  M.  D.,  New  York;  J.  S.  Newberry, 
M.  D.,  Cleveland. 

To  these  were  addod  by  the  commission 
itself  others,  to  wit :  George  T.  Strong,  New 
York;  Horace Binney, jr., Philadelphia ;  Thoa 
M.  Clark,  D.  D.,  Providonce,  R.  I. ;  Joseph 
Holt,  Kentucky;  R.  W.  Burnett,  Cincinnati; 
Mark  Skinner,  Chicago ;  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
sted, Now  York. 

.  The  order  appointing  the  committee,  vested 
in  thom  no  power  beyond  that  of  "  inquiry  and 
advice  in  respect  of  the  sanitary  interests  of  the 
United  States  forces."  It  was  directed,  espe- 
cially, to  inquire  into  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices connected  with  the  inspection  of  recruits 
and  enlisted  men ;  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
volunteers ;  to  the  means  of  preserving  and  re- 
storing the  health  and  of  securing  the  general 
comfort  and  efficiency  of  troops ;  to  tho  proper 
provision  of  cooks,  nurses,  and  hospitals,  and 
to  other  subjects  of  like  nature.  The  office  of 
the  commission  was  thus  purely  auxiliary  and 
advisory,  created  solely  to  givo  voluntary  aid 
to  the  Department  and  Medical  Bureau,  in 
meeting  tho  pressure  of  a  great  and  unexpected 
demand  on  their  resources.  Tho  services  of 
competent  physicians  were  secured,  and  sent 
into  tho  field,  each  having  a  dofined  portion  of 
tho  army  under  his  observation. 

Among  the  subjects  to  which  their  attention 
was  especially  directed,  and  on  which  they 
were  required  to  mako  detailed  written  reports, 
were :  the  quality  of  rations  and  of  water,  the 
method  of  camp  cooking,  tho  ventilation  of 
tents  and  quarters,  tho  drainage  of  the  camp, 
the  hcalthf ulness  of  its  site,  tho  administration 
of  tho  hospital  and  tho  sufficiency  of  its  sup- 
plies, tho  polico  of  the  camp,  tho  quality  of  tho 
tents  and  of  the  clothing  of  the  men,  tho  ma- 
terial used  for  tout  flooring,  if  any,  &c,  &c. 
Whatever  deficiencies  or  evils  they  found  to 
exist  by  which  the  health,  morale,  or  efficiency 
of  the  men  might  be  cudangered,  they  woro 
instructed  to  indicate  to  tho  proper  officer,  at 
tho  same  time  offering  advice,  if  it  was  needed, 
as  to  tho  best  method  of  remedying  thom. 

Tho  results  of  their  investigation,  only  for 
tho  half  year  since  their  appointments,  have  se- 
cured some  valuable  information,  and  increased 
tho  comfort  and  health  of  a  portion  of  the  anny. 

After  tho  inspection  of  each  camp  or  post, 
tho  inspector  was  required  to  make  an  elabo- 
rate report  upon  its  condition.  More  than  four 
hundred  of  these  reports  were  received  aud 
compared,  and  digests  prepared.  Tho  inspec- 
tions made  in  the  months  of  September  and 
October,  furnish  tho  principal  ba>is  of  tho  con- 
clusions of  the  commission.  Their  statistics 
have  been  derived  from  more  than  two  hun- 
dred regimental  returns,  of  which  thirty-seven 
were  from  regiments  recruited  in  New  Eng- 
land;  ono  lumdred  and  one  from  regiments  re- 
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fruited  in  the  Middle  States,  including  Virgi- 
nia, Maryland,  and-  Delaware ;  sixty-two  were 
from  regiments  recruited  in  the  Western  States, 
including  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Ne- 
braska, The  time  occupied  in  recruiting  each 
of  these  regiments,  averaged  six  weeks;  the 
shortest  period  being  ten  days,  the  longest 
about  three  months. 

In  6eventy-six  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the 
regiments  inspected,  native  Americans  were 
found  to  constitute  the  majority.  In  six  and  a 
half  per  cent  there  was  a  majority  of  Ger- 
mans; in  five  and  a  half,  of  Irish ;  and  in  five 
and  a  half  the  number  of  native  born  and 
foreign  born  was  about  equal.  Of  one  per 
cent  the  returns  give  no  information  on  tnis 
point  It  is  considered  as  near  the  truth  to 
state  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  volunteer 
soWiers  are  American  born,  and  nine-tenths 
citizens,  educated  under  the  laws  of  the  Union 
and  in  the  English  tongue.  Sufficient  investi- 
gation has  not  been  made  to  determine  this 
statement  with  complete  accuracy. 

From  incomplete  returns,  the  average  ago  of 
the  volunteers  is  judged  to  be  a  little  below 
twenty-fire  years.   Somewhat  more  than  one- 
half  of  fijeir  number  are  under  twenty-three. 
The  arerage  age  of  the  officers  is  about  thirty- 
fonr.  The  number  of  men  of  any  ago  between 
eighteen  and  forty  is  not  far  from  doublo  the 
nomber  of  those  five  years  older.   For  exam- 
ple, the  number  of  those  twenty  years  old  is 
doable  the  number  of  those  at  twenty-five. 

It  is  important  that  the  degree  of  liability  to 
death  from  disease  in  war,  at  different  ages, 
should  be  ascertained.  Data  are  accumulating 
which  will  serve  to  determine  this.  It  is  still 
more  important  to  determine  the  degree  of 
liability  to  sickness  at  different  ages  in  army 
life,  especially  as  this  affects  the  question  of 
the  relative  efficiency  of  men,  as  soldiers,  at 
different  ages.  For  this  purpose,  no  sufficient 
records  are  at  present  made  by  the  surgeons 
of  the  army,  ana  it  was  not  practicable  for  the 
commission  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

In  fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  regiments,  there 
bad  been  no  pretence  of  a  thorough  inspection 
of  recruits  on  enlistment  In  only  nine  percent, 
lud  there  been  a  thorough  re-inspection  when 
or  after  they  were  mustered  in. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1,620  men  were 
discharged  from  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  as 
unfit  for  service,  of  whom  three-fifths  were 
thus  discharged  on  account  of  disabilities  that 
existed  at  and  before  enlistment,  and  which  an 
iu.*iligent  surgeon  should  have  discovered  on 
their  inspection. 

Camp  sites  have  been  generally  selected  for 
military  reasons  alone,  and  with  little  if  any 
regard  to  sanitary  considerations.  The  regi- 
mental surgeon  has  seldom  been  consulted  on 
the  subject  In  many  instances,  disease  was  di- 
rectly traceable  to  this  omission.  One-fourth  the 
regiments  were  found  encamped  on  sites  which 
had  previously  been  occupied  by  others. 
Except  at  Cairo  and.  in  tho  prairie  region, 


camps  have  been  generally  formed  on  tho  tops 
and  sides  of  hills.  During  the  hot  weather 
nearly  one-half  were  in  the  shade  of  woods — 
an  objectionable  circumstance. 

Water  of  wholesome  quality  was  found  with- 
in convenient  distance  of  the  camp  in  all  but 
two  cases.  The  regiments  encamped  at  Cairo 
were  abundantly  supplied  with  ico  during  the 
hot  weather. 

The  average  occupation  of  a  camp  site,  up 
to  the  date  of  inspection,  had  been  twenty-one 
days.  In  the  east  this  period  had  generally 
been  largely  exceeded,  and  regiments  frequent- 
ly occupied  the  same  ground  much  longer  than 
was  Bafe  or  advisable. 

In  those  cases  where  the  drainago  by  incli- 
nation was  the  most  difficult,  the  soil  and  sub- 
soil have  been  porous  and  favorable  to  drainage 
by  filtration.  As  the  immediate  inconvenience 
occasioned  by  a  shower  of  rain  in  these  flat 
sites  led  to  the  practico  of  better  judgment  in 
artificial  drainage  than  has  generally  obtained 
on  the  hill  sites,  there  has  been  less  prejudice 
to  health  from  poor  drainage  in  the  fixed  camps 
nt  the  west  than  in  those  of  the  armies  of  the 
Potomao  and  Western  Virginia,  which  have 
generally  been  upon  clay  soils  or  over  retentive 
subsoils.  There  has  been,  for  instance,  not 
half  as  much  rheumatism  at  Cairo  as  in  the 
eastern  camps  and  those  of  West  Virginia. 

Until  recently,  the  artificial  drainago  of 
camps,  when  first  visited  by  the  inspectors, 
was  found  very  imperfect — the  men  of  each 
tent  being  left  in  most  cases  to  form  drains 
around  it  according  to  their  own  judgment  In 
consequence  of  their  ignorance,  unskilfulness, 
or  indolence,  the  drains  were  often  useless,  and 
not  unfrequently  aggravated  tho  evil  they  were 
designed  to  remedy.  As  soon,  however,  as 
good  examples  became  frequent  the  practice 
of  a  systematic  arrangement  began  to  be  gen- 
erally adopted.  The  majority  of  volunteer 
camps  are  now  at  least  as  well  drained  as 
those  of  tho  regulars.  The  average  depth  of 
tho  camp  drains  is  about  six  inches.  In  about 
one-half  the  camps  the  drains  were  found 
more  or  less  clogged,  owing  to  their  crooked- 
ness and  imperfect  construction,  and  to  want 
of  proper  attention  in  keeping  them  clean. 

The  consequence  of  neglecting  drainage  was 
frequently  apparent  on  inspection  of  the  sick  list. 

In  general,  tho  plan  for  laying  out  a  camp 
supplied  in  tho  Army  Regulation*,  has  been 
approximately  followed ;  but  the  tents  are  placed 
more  closely  together  thau  the  minimum  there 
prescribed.  The  difficulty  of  drainage  is  thus 
increased,  and  the  narrow  spaces  between  tho 
tents,  difficult  to  be  swept,  become  half-con- 
cealed receptacles  for  rubbish.  Six  men  are 
usually  provided  with  lodging  in  one  of  the 
"wedge"  tents.  In  the  Sibley  tent  from 
twelve  to  sixteen ;  of  late  sometimes  twenty. 

Tents  are  seldom  tolerably  ventilated  at 
night.  Of  the  regiments  under  consideration 
occupying  the  wedge  tents,  none  were  found  in 
which  the  inspectors  were  satisfied  that  proper 
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attention  was  paid  to  ventilation,  and  it  was 
obvious  in  some  cases  that  the  men  suffered  in 
health  in  consequence.  The  Sibloy  tent  is 
more  convenient  for  ventilation,  and  cannot  as 
well  be  tightly  closed  as  the  wedge  form.  It 
is  now  found  that  typhus  is  occurring  more 
frequently  in  the  regirueuts  occupying  these 
tents  than  in  those  that  have  the  Sibley — the 
ratio  being  29.5  to  23.  The  Massachusetts 
Seventh  Volunteers,  Colonel  Davis,  Surgeon 
llolnmn,  is  tho  only  volunteer  regiment  re- 
ported, in  which  a  thorough  ventilation  of  tho 
wedge  tent  had  been  generally  established.  It 
was  here  induced  by  the  occurrence  of  typhoid 
fever,  and  by  this,  prominently  among  other 
means  employed  for  the  same  end,  tho  unusual 
result  of  banishing  this  formidable  disease  has 
been  obtained.  The  inspectors  have  advised  tho 
striking  of  each  tent  once  n  week,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  it  a  perfect  cleansing  and  airing. 

Fifty-eight  per  cent,  of  tihe  regiments  had 
boon  provided  with  tho  wedge  tent,  ten  with 
the  wall  tent,  seven  with  the  bell  tent,  nine- 
teen with  the  Sibley,  others  not  stated.  Ninety 
per  cent,  of  these  were  made  of  good  canvas ; 
the  remainder  were  of  twilled  cotton  or  drill- 
ing, or  so  old  as  to  be  leaky. 

Twenty-four  per  cent,  of  tho  regiments  were 
provided  with  tent  flooring  of  boards,  twenty 
per  cent,  with  india-rubber  cloth ;  in  twenty- 
one  per  cent,  straw  or  branches  were  used  for 
this  purpose,  and  in  thirty-five  per  cent,  the 
men  slept  on  the  ground. 

Tho  following  table  shows  tho  relative  pro- 
portion of  these  several  kinds  of  flooring  in  tho 
three  great  divisions  of  tho  army. 

Tho  important  influenco  it  will  bo  doubtless 
found  to  oxert  on  tho  health  of  the  men,  justifies 
especial  inquiry  Into  tho  subject : 
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Tho  following  table  shows  tho  ratio  of  sick 
men  per  thousand,  in  regiments  which  had 
been  supplied  respectively  with  india-rubber 
blankets;  wooden  tent-floors;  straw,  fir  boughs, 
or  cedar  boughs;  and  in  those  which  have 
been  sleeping  on  tho  bare  ground.  Tho  data 
aro  taken  from  the  returns  of  120  regiments, 
and  chiefly  in  November : 
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As  tho  forces  in  Western  Virginia  were,  as 
a  rule,  unprovided  with  robber  blankets,  and 
as  they  have  suffered  special  hardships  in  other 
respects,  they  are  excluded  from  the  compari- 
son in  the  second  column. 

A  limited  examination  of  the  diseases  of  the 
army  indicates  that  tho  largest  proportion  of 
those  of  typhoid  type  occur  with  regiments 
sleeping  on  rubber  blankets,  tho  least  with 
those  on  straw  or  boughs ;  tho  largest  propor- 
tion of  catarrhal  with  regiments  on  wooden 
floors,  the  least  with  those  on  tho  ground ;  tho 
largest  of  rheumatism  with  those  on  wood, 
tho  smallest  with  thoso  on  straw  or  boughs; 
the  largest  of  malarial  with  those  on  the 
ground,  tho  least  with  thoso  on  straw  or 
boughs. 

As  had  been  presumed  by  the  commission, 
it  has  been  proved  that  the  best  bed  for  sol- 
diers in  camp  can,  with  a  little  skill,  be  formed 
from  fir  or  cedar  spray,  whenever  it  can  be  ob- 
tained in  sufficient  quantity.  It  should  be  fre- 
quently removed  and  burned,  after  a  thorough 
cleansing  of  tho  tent  floor,  the  tents  being 
struck  for  the  purpose. 

Experienced  officers  generally  object  to  tho 
board  floors  in  tents.  They  are  thought  to  bo 
more  damp  than  the  ground  itself,  and  they 
offer  an  opportunity  for  the  collection  of  rub- 
bish and  dirt,  and  make  them  difficult  of  re- 
moval. 

Privies  had  been  established  in  all  tho  camps 
inspected,  except  those  of  two  or  three  regi- 
ments recently  mustered  in. 

In  eighty  per  cent,  of  tho  camps,  they  aro 
roported  to  be  properly  arranged  and  kopt  in 
proper  order,  no  offensive  odor  drifting  from 
them.  In  twenty  per  cent  proper  attention 
was  not  given  to  them,  and  the  health  of  tho 
men  was  more  or  less  seriously  eudongered  in 
consequence. 

In  sixty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  camps,  tho 
mon  seemed  to  be  effectively  restricted  to  the  uso 
of  privies.  In  thirty-two  per  cent,  tho  proper 
prohibition  was  found  by  the  inspectors  not  to 
be  strictly  enforced. 

In  seventy-seven  per  cent,  of  the  volunteer 
camps,  slops,  refuse,  and  offal  are  systematically 
removed  to  a  distance  from  camp  by  a  daily 
detail  of  men. 

In  twenty-three  per  cent,  this  duty  was  per- 
formed irregularly  or  very  imperfectly.  In 
nineteen  of  these  twenty-three  camps,  tho  in- 
spectors found  odors  of  decay  and  putrefac- 
tion perceptible  in  and  about  tho  teuts  and 
streets. 

The  shirts  used  by  the  men  wero  found  to 
be  of  poor  quality,  in  twenty-six  per  cent,  of 
tho  regiments  examined.  In  seventy-four  per 
cent,  they  were  of  the  Regulation  quality.  In 
ninety-four  per  cent,  tho  men  had  been  pro- 
vided with  two  shirts  each.  In  four  and  a  half 
per  cent,  they  had  but  one  each,  and  in  tho  re- 
mainder only  a  part  were  supplied  properly. 

Eighty-two  per  cent,  of  the  regiments  wero 
well  supplied  with  overcoats,  and  seven  per 
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pent  partly  so.  In  eleven  per  cent,  there  were 
none  at  the  time  of  the  inspection.  In  only 
three  per  cent,  of  the  regiments  were  the  over- 
coats of  poor  quality.  Seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  the  regiments  wcro  provided  with  good  cloth 
body  coats ;  the  remainder  with  flannel  sack 
coats  or  cloth  jackets. 

Of  two  hundred  regiments,  all  were  provided 
with  pantaloons — one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
sufficiently,  eight  indifferently,  seventeen  very 
poorly. 

Men  have  been  frequently  seen  during  the 
summer  on  duty  and  on  parade  in  their  draw- 
ers alone. 

In  seventy -five  per  cent,  of  the  regiments, 
one  good  blanket  had  been  issued  to  each  sol- 
dier. In  twenty  per  cent,  two  had  been  pro- 
vided ;  these  being,  however,  in  most  eases,  of 
inferior  quality.  In  five  per  cent,  the  men  had 
never  all  received  each  a  blanket. 

In  the  army  of  the  Potomao  the  averago 
constant  number  of  sick,  per  one  thousand  men, 
lias  been  sixty-three ;  in  the  department  of 
Western  Virginia,  one  hundred  and  sixty-two ; 
in  the  Valley  of  tho  Mississippi,  one  hundred 
tail]  sixteen. 

The  average  constant  number  of  sick  during 
the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October, 
in  the  regiments  east  and  west,  so  far  as  vis- 
ited, has  been  seventy-seven  per  thousand.  In 

this  number  all  relieved  from  duty,  from  any 

wrt  of  physical  indisposition,  however  slight, 

are  included. 
The  averago  number  of  men  constantly  sick 

in  the  regiments,  from  several  of  tho  States 

respectively,  is  nearly  as  follows  : 


Sew  York,  <pcr  thousand  strong)   55 

f'murlrania.  "  "    57 

M*3»adiuactU,  "  "    52 

<',.niKtticut,  "  "   49 

Vermont,  "  "    &3 

Maine.  "  "   124 

Xew  Jersey  "  "   80 

Wisconsin,  "  "   78 

Indira*,  "  "   42 

Michigan,  "  "    76 

Illinois,  **  "   156 

Ohio,  "  "   192 


The  forces  from  Ohio  and  somo  other  States 
have  been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  subject  to 
unusual  privations  and  exposure,  during  the 
campaign  among  the  mountains  of  Western 
Virginia.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  those 
of  Illinois,  in  Missouri.  There  is  reason  to 
tli ink  that  the  most  sickness  has  occurred 
where  regiments,  raised  in  far  northern  and 
highland  districts,  have  been  removed  to  low- 
land, du vial,  and  seaboard  districts;  those,  for 
instance,  from  Maine  and  Vermont,  the  ridge 
counties  of  New  York,  and  from  Minnesota, 
being  more  subject  to  distinct  disease,  as  well 
as  to  demoralization,  or  ill-defined  nostalgia, 
than  others  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  Tho 
healthiest  regiments,  physically  and  morally, 
have  been  those  from  the  seaboards,  as  of  New 
Hanq>shire.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, and  New  Jersey ;  those  from  Rhode 


Island  being  probably  the  most  fortunate  in 
this  respect,  which  fact,  however,  is  chiefly  due 
to  their  superior  discipline  early  in  the  cam- 
paign. 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  rate  of  sickness 
of  foreign  armies  with  that  of  the  volunteers, 
because  it  is  uncertain  what  degree  of  sickness 
in  them  places  a  man  upon  the  sick  list.  Our* 
volunteer  surgeons  are,  undoubtedly,  very  ac- 
commodating m  this  respect,  probably  more  so 
than  the  surgeons  of  the  regular  army  or  of 
foreign  armies.  It  has  happened  in  more  than 
one  instance  that  upon  an  order  to  advance 
against  the  enemy  being  given,  every  man  of 
a  regiment  then  on  the  sick  list  immediately 
reported  himself  wellj  was  discharged,  and 
shouldered  his  musket  m  the  line  of  battlo.  It 
is  probable  that  at  least  one-half  those  returned 
as  sick  by  tho  surgeons  of  volunteers  would  do 
the  same,  under  similar  circumstances;  that 
proportion  being  excused  from  duty  on  account 
of  a  cold  in  the  head,  severe  fatigue,  or  a  slight 
indigestion. 

In  the  whole  British  army,  in  time  of  peace, 
6.5  per  cent,  of  the  force  otherwise  available, 
is  reported  constantly  "  in  hospital."  Of  the 
British  army  in  the  Peninsula  under  the  Duke 
of  "Wellington,  1808-1814,  twenty-one  per  cent, 
(or  9,300  of  an  average  force  of  44,500  men) 
was  constantly  "  sick  in  hospital."  Tho  num- 
ber of  sick  ranged  from  nine  to  thirty- three 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  forco  at  different  pe- 
riods. 

These  rates  were  exceeded  in  the  British 
army  of  tho  Crimea.  To  maintain  100  effec- 
tive soldiers  in  tho  field,  it  there  became 
necessary  to  provide  for  26.6  sick  men.  The 
annual  rato  of  mortality  was  three  per  cent,  by 
wounds,  and  twenty  per  cent,  by  disease. 

Tho  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  tho  British 
army,  at  home  and  in  time  of  peace,  was  from 
one  and  a  tenth  to  two  per  cent,  in  ten  years 
preceding  1847. 

The  averago  mortality  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomao  has  been,  during  the  summer,  at  the 
rate  of  three  and  a  half  per  cent.,  (allowance 
being  made  for  those  who  die  after  their  dis- 
charge, from  causes  connected  with  army  life.) 
Imperfect  data  received  from  the  West,  indi- 
cate a  considerably  larger  rate  for  the  whole 
army ;  probably  it  will  not  bo  far  from  five 
per  cent,  if  sweeping  epidemics  should  be  es- 
caped. 

The  following  is  a  statistical  classification  of 
the  diseases  and  casualties  of  forty-seven  regi- 
ments of  volunteers  and  two  of  regulars,  during 
periods  averaging  forty  days  for  each  regiment, 
between  July  1st  and  October  1st,  1861. 

The  classification  adopted  is  that  used  in  the 
British  army,  and  for  civil  registration  in  Eng- 
land, Australia,  and  several  of  the  States  of  the 
Union. 

The  data  are  taken  from  the  consolidated  re- 
turns of  the  regimental  surgeons  to  tho  medical 
directors  of  the  military  departments  of  tho 
Potomac  and  of  the  West : 
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DISEASES,  Etc. 


ALL  CASES  

SPECIFIED  CASKS . 


(Claws.) 

-Ztmotic  Diseases. 


(Orders.) 

L— 1.  Miasmatic.... 
2,  EnUittic. 


8.  PUtie. 
A.  ParaHUe.. 


r 


i.\4.»  12.215  .'T.6.'4 


16,489  12,0s7 


IL— 1.  Diathetic... 
2.  Tubercular. 


III.— 1.  Xtrrous  System  

2.  Organ*  of  Circulation. . . 

8.  I'snplraiory  Organ*  

•4.  I'igtttir*  Organ*  

&  Urinary  Organ*.  

6.  (imeraUr*  Organ*.  

7.  Organ*  of  Ix>comotion. . . 
b.  /itttgumentary  SyUtn... 


IV.— 1-3.  Not  oecurrinij  in  the  army. 
4.  JJi&titB^s  of  .A  ntfit ioti . . . , . 


ilrnt 


V.-t.  A 
2.  11 

a  // 

4.  Suit-id*  .... 
6.  Punitkme* 
Execution. 


ut  i  le . 


I 


Causes  not  specified . 


(Di**a*r».) 

CLASS  I.— Ztmotic. 
Okpkb  1.— Miasmatic. 

Small-pox  

Varioloid  

Measles  

Scarlet  fever.  

Quinsy  , 

Mumps.  

Influenza  , 

Catarrh  

Ophthalmia.  , 

Tvphoid  fever  , 

Typhus  

Congestive  fever  

Continual  fever  , 

Ery»i|M'ln»  , 

Carbuncle  

Dysentery  

Diarrhrca  

Cholera  morbus  

Cholera  Asiatics  , 

Intermittent  forer  

Kemlttent  fever  

Yellow  forer  

Rheumatism  , 

All  other  fevers.  


Oiiper  I.—Knthetic. 

G"liorrh-r.i   

Svpbllla  

Bubo  

Stricture  of  urethra  

Cachexia  


Or.Drr.  X—Dittic. 


pcurvy  

Ale  hoi  bin  , 

Ordeii  4  —Parasitic. 


Worms. 


9,487  9,22* 

193  77 

4.7M7  2.0S6 

620  427 

652  209 


S,<*21 
Ml 
68 
IS 


8ii 
1 


27,626 


IS  665 
270 
6.*28 
947 
SSI 


9,066  17.SS6 


II 
13 


25 

111 

i'i; 

i 

62 

159 



1,122 

276 

i.:;<>- 

M 

9 

eo 

S17 

276 

1,093 

1,757 

1,287 

2.994 

107 

:>! 

140 

•7 

28 

120 

149 

97 

176 

687 

206 

S42 

.... 
.... , 



427 

a  it 
941 

Ml 

26* 

819 

.... 

... 

1 

1 

... 

12S 

12S 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

224 

•  •  *  • 

"492 

*7(>€ 

1-:: 

1 

1 

90 

203 

U7 

64 

1-1 

17 

•  •  ■  • 

17 

62fi 

171 

797 

97 

140 

237 

156 

181 

2-7 

1 

14 

15 

■  •  •  * 

IS 

IS 

89 

39 

87 

16 

81 

4 

P5 

61- 

627 

1,145 

3,6.57 

8,862 

7,029 

259 

98 

289 

1 

1 

1.17- 

631) 

%<*«k 

4,n  16 

-3J 

1,473 

720 

•  a  m  m 

*  •  •  • 

SR8 

1911 

m 

3-3 

80S 

(18 

871 

l.v.) 

67 

2)6 

64 

6 

M 

29 

8 

82 

1 

8 

4 

■) 

21 

25 

4!) 

9 

tri 

12 

1  1 
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DISEASES,  Etc, 


CLASS  IL— CoxrrrrmosAU 

Order  1.— D/o<*s«c 

Oout  

Lumbago  

Anasarca  

Cancer .... 

All  other  diseases  of  this  order".'. '. '. '. '. 


Okper  2.—  Tubercular. 

Scrofula  

PhthUls.  (consumption  of  lungs). 

'I'tysis  

Is  


Ha-mo 
Aintm 


CLASS  III.— Local. 


..........  i 


Orpeb 

Apoplexy  

Headache  

Inllumuiation  of  Brain. . . . 
Chores,  (St  Vitus'  dance). 

Epilepsy  

Sun-stroke  

Spinal  irritaUon  

Mania  

Melancholy  

Neuralgia  

Paralysis.  

Nyctalopia  

ileinoralopla.  

Retinitis,  (inflammation  of  retina). 

Iritis  

Amaurosis.  

Cataract  

Earache  

Otitis,  (intlamtnatlon  of  car)  

Otorrhea,  (discharge  from  car)  

Deafness.  

Delirium  tremens. 

Nostalgia,  (home  sickness)  

Toothache  

Tetanus  

All  other  diseases  of  this  . 


Order  2.-0rpan«  of  Circulation. 

Aneurism  

Andtia  pectoris  

Carditis  

Endocarditis  

Pericarditis  

Inflammation  of  Vein  

Varix  

Hematocele  

All  other  diseases  of  the  organs  of  cir- 
culation  


Oepeii  &.—nt«i>iratory  Organ*. 

Asthma  

Bronchitis  acuto  

14  chronic  

Laryngitis  

Pleurisy  .*  

Pneumonia,  (Inflammation  of  lungs). 
Ilvilrothorax  . 


Eplstuxi*,  (bleeding  at  the  nose)  

All  other  diseases  of  respiratory  organs, 

Order  ■L—l>ige*tirt  Organ*. 

Constipation  

Colic  

OvMx-tmla  


Enteritis,  t inflammation  of  bowel"). . . . 
Gastritis.  (Inflammation  of  stomach).. . 

Hiwnatcmcsls  

Inflammation  of  liver,  acute  

'*  "  chronic.  

Fi  «tn!s  

Jaundice  

Peritonitis  

Splenitis,  (inflammation  of  spleen)  

Hernia.  


j 

li 

i  I 

| 

< 

1 
< 

i 

78 

"l9 

W 

10 

6 

16 

•  •  •  • 

8 

•  •  •  • 

*  •  •  • 

8 

14 

7 

21 

51 

19 

TO 

81 

11 

82 

'.'1 


8 

SSI 
T 
s 

si 
8 
s 
T[ 
120 
•t 
1 

"97 

6 

"*4 
105 

67 

n 

10 
12 

•  ■  •  • 

1-.-. 

•  •  •  • 

64 


2 
9 
1 
I 

i9 

2 

IB 


20 
850 

65 

22 
112 

45 


176 


15 


»  •  •  » 

61 


5i 
1 


78 
2 
29 


8 
14o 
14 
2 
VO 
41 


17 


m 

%\; 

1,1  ?H 

884 

«2 

416 

15* 

19 

177 

19 

8  21 

89 

H 

67 

2 

)o 

9is 

K4 

82 

49 

71 

» 

>  •  ■  • 

8» 

88 

60 

N» 

15 

•  •  ■  • 

18 

2 

80 

M 

11 

9 

m 

uigiii, 
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MCMHKB  OF  CASES 


Enuresis  

Isehnm  ct  Djsuria  

i  of  kidney  

i  syphiliticum  

i  of  the  urinary  organs. 


Organ*. 


28 
•-v. 
19 
11 


Ones 

Varicocele..  .A 


Hydrocele. 


Out*  T. — Organ*  of  Locomotion, 
HyclrvHirus  


Other  mim  <d  tola  order. 
1 6.-1 


licet 
Tuaw. 

Otter  diseases  of  the  Integumentary  sys- 


2' 

C:i 
2 
5 


n 
ia 
-i 
s 
II! 


1!N 
79 
83 

lift 


2*9 


applicable  to  tho 
Army.) 

4.— Disease*  of  Xutritlm. 


080 


CLASS  V.- 

Bora,  scald.. . 
Coocossioo  of 
CW,f>iY*si<jn. . 


▼•aad  by  incision . 


IB}    es  < 


•  ••».. •.«»••.•••.•.....•. 


not  specified- 


2i 

i 

r:. 
IS 

! 

21 
M 
M 
in 
5" 
C 
W 

":!» 


M 
«*! 
1 


10 

I 
12 
88 
fW 
20 
If 


29 

v: 
2 


24 


61 

f. 
20 
50 


v.< 

13 

r. 

s 

13(1 


1S4 

63 
16ti 


427,  947 


102 
t 
1 

14 

24 

el 

]; 
•* 

so 
"ii 
i 


21 

a 

IS 
S4 

1<>« 
81 
C- 
11 
9G 

.... 


12s 


Diseases  of  a  malarial  type,  which  till  re- 
cently have  given  most  occasion  for  anxiety, 
are  now  beginning  somewhat  to  decline.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  slight  hnt  appreciate 
increase  in  cases  of  disease  appropriate  to  the 
winter  months,  as  severe  colds,  inflammations, 
pulmonary  affections,  and  acnte  rheumatism. 

To  thjs  must  unfortunately  ho  added  a  de- 
filed increase  of  typhus  fever.  This  term  is 
ased  to  indicate  not  the  typhoidal  aspect  occa- 
sionally assumed  hy  other  forms  of  disease, 


but  the  formidable  and  infectious  disorder, 
known,  according  to  tho  conditions  that  pro- 
dace  it,  as  11  camp  fever,"  "  ship  fever,"  "  hos- 
pital fever,"  &c.  Its  appearance  is  traceable 
to  the  natural  disposition  of  soldiers  to  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  tents  or  huts  as  much 
and  as  closely  as  possible  in  cold  weather.  In 
many  camps  they  have  already  been  allowed 
to  commence  a  system  of  suicide  by  excavating 
the  ground  within  their  lodgings,  and  throwing 
up  banks  of  earth  against  their  walls  or  cur- 
tains. This  practice,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
occasioned  a  great  loss  of  life  in  the  British  army 
during  the  Crimean  war,  should  be  at  once  for- 
bidden, and  full  ventilation  of  tents  at  night 
made  compulsory,  even  at  some  real  or  imagi- 
nary expense  of  comfort. 

Measles  and  small-pox  aro  also  common,  tho 
latter  sufficiently  so  to  justify  uneasiness. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution, 
according  to  statistical  classes,  of  the  diseases 
and  casnaltiea  of  the  same  portion  of  the  forces 
of  the  United  States,  (18G1,)  which  may  bo 
compared  with  thoso  of  the  British  army  when 
in  the  Crimea : 

Xumbcr  of  Diseases  and  CatuaUia  of  each  Clou  and 
Order  to  1,000  cases  treated. 


DISEASES,  Etc 


ALL  SPECIFIED  CASES. 


I. — Zymotic  Diseases  

II. — COMIII UTHMTai  Diseases.  .. 

III.  — Local  Lust:  as  es  

I V.  — Developmental  Diseases.  . . 
V.— Violence  


(OrJtr..) 

L— 1.  Miasmatic. 
2.  Knthetio  .... 

8.  JHetic.  

4.  Parasitic... 


II.— 1.  Diathetic.. 
2.  Tubercular. 


IIL— 1.  Ferrous  System  

3.  Organs  of  Circulation ... . 
8.  Respiratory  Organs  

4.  Digettlte-  Organs  

6.  Urinary  Organs  

6.  Gtneratire  Organs  

7.  Organ*  of  Locomotion .... 

8.  Integumentary  Syttem. . . . 


IT.— 4, 
V.— 1. 

4) 

8. 
4. 
6. 


Diseaus  of  Xutrition. 


Accident  and  1 
Battle  i  • 

Homicide  

Suicide  

J  Punitftinent  an< 
I  Brecution 


i 


1000  1000  1000 


611  TCI 

12  « 

807  178 

84  85 

86  22' 


678 
10 

24S 
84 
80 


1000 


571  750  650 

86    11,  25 

8|  8,  8 
1 


m 

a 

156 
1 

140 


6 
7 


8I  4 


78i  23  51 
1    1  t 

58  28 
114'  102 
7  8 
«  2 


in 
41 


2 
17 


441 
10? 

5 
4 
C 
81 


I 

S 


25 
3 
16 
20 
1 


34  85 


86  2-2 


Note— This  table  may  bo  read  Iboj:  Of  every  1.000  cases 
of  disease  and  casualty  occurring  in  the  army  of  the  To- 
tonuic,  611  were  of  tho  class  called  the  Zymotic,  (comprising 
epidemic,  endemic,  and  contagious  diseases.) 

571  of  these  ZymoUc  diseases  were  of  the  Miasmatic  order. 
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42  ARTESIAN  WELL. 


ASTRONOMICAL  PHENOMENA. 


ARTESIAN  WELL  AT  PASSY.  The  town 
of  Paasy  is  now  one  of  the  western  suburbs  of 
die  city  of  Paris,  France.  It  is  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine,  and  enclosed  within  the  new 
fortifications.  The  artesian  well  here  was  com- 
pleted in  1801.  It  is  the  largest  in  the  world, 
and,  as  such,  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
engineer,  M.  Kind,  had  to  contend  are  worthy 
of  notice.  These  were  brought  before  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  by  M.  Dumas. 

The  idea  of  boring  this  well  originated  with 
the  necessity  of  providing  pure  and  wholesome 
water  for  the  population  of  Paris,  which  in  a 
short  time  had  increased  from  1,200,000  souls 
to  1,700,000,  thus  materially  augmenting  the 
causes  of  infection  to  which  the  waters  of  the 
Seine  are  necessarily  subject.  Paris  rests  upon 
a  stratum  of  chalk  about  1,500  feet  in  depth, 
covered  with  about  150  feet  of  various  strata 
of  tertiary  soil,  and  iUolf  resting  on  nearly  150 
feet  of  marl  or  clay,  which  is  in  contact  with 
the  green  sands  from  which  the  well  of  Grenelle 
derives  its  supply.  The  successful  boring  of 
the  latter  had  established  the  fact  that  the 
water  which  those  sands  received  from  localities 
at  a  distance  from  Paris  might  be  made  to  rise 
to  the  surface,  and  even  to  100  and  130  feot 
above.  But  the  experiment  had  only  been  tried 
for  bores  not  exceeding  a  diameter  of  from  8 
inches  to  1  foot,  yielding  a  supply  of  from  2,000 
to  4,000  cubic  metres  of  water  per  day.  M. 
Kind  came  forward  with  an  offer  to  bore  a 
well  of  a  diaraoter  of  2  feet,  yielding  400,000 
cubic  feet  at  an  altitude  of  80  feot  above  the 
highest  point  of  the  Bois  do  Boulogne.  Though 
limiting  his  promises  to  the  yield  above  stated, 
he  declared  his  conviction  that  it  would  reach 
1,200,000  cubic  feet,  an  assertion  which  most 
engineers  considered  exaggerated,  deeming  it 
highly  improbable  that  an  increase  in  the  diam- 
eter would  increase  the  supply. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  1854,  the  works 
were  resolved  on,  and  the  spot  chosen  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  where 
the  high  temperature  of  the  expected  column 
of  water  might  be  turned  to  account.  But  the 
enterprise  was  fraught  with  difficulties  which 
it  required  the  unflinching  perseverance  of  M. 
Kind  to  overcome. 

On  March  81,  1857,  the  bore  had  already 
reached  1,737  feet,  and  water  was  hourly  ex- 
pected, when  suddenly  the  tube  of  sheet  iron 
which  supported  the  clay  was  crushed  by  its 
pressuro  at  a  depth  of  only  9G  feet  from  the  top. 
This  accident  it  took  nearly  three  years  to  ro- 
pair ;  a  shaft  of  the  depth  of  1,760  feet  had  to  be 
dug  close  to  the  bore,  through  all  the  most  dan- 
gerous strata,  and  lined  partly  with  sheet,  and 
partly  with  cast-iron  and  masonry.  Its  diame- 
ter was  about  10  feet  throughout  the  two-thirds 
of  its  depth  and  170  for  tho  rest.  It  was  a 
work  of  extromo  difficulty.  Cast-irou  tubes,  of 
the  thickness  of  four-fifths  of  an  inch,  were 
starred  or  cracked  in  all  directions,  as  if  they 
were  mere  glass.  More  than  once  the  workmen 
refused  to  risk  their  lives  in  this  work,  and  the 


city  engineers  had  to  set  the  example  of  pen 
sonal  courage. 

This  stupendous  labor  was  not  brought  to  an 
end  before  the  13th  of  Deccml»er,  1859.  The 
old  orifice  was  then  cleared,  and  the  boring  re- 
commenced, and  continued  without  any  further 
accident  to  tho  depth  of  1,810  feet,  when  tho 
tube,  composed  of  wood  strongly  hooped  with 
iron,  and  ending  in  a  bronze  pipe,  C|  feet  of 
which  were  fitted  into  the  wood,  the  remaining 
89|  feet  being  free,  stuck  fast  in  such  a  way  as 
to  render  all  further  progress  nearly  hopeless. 
However,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  having,  upon  a 
mature  examination  of  the  specimens  brought 
up  by  tho  borer,  declared  water  to  bo  close  at 
hand,  it  was  resolved  that  the  bore  should  bo 
continued  with  a  small  diameter,  to  be  after- 
wards enlarged,  if  necessary.  Water  was  found 
for  tho  first  time  at  1,900  feet,  but,  as  wo  know, 
remained  a  few  feot  below  the  level  of  the  ori- 
fice. A  second  tube  of  6heet  iron,  2}  inches  in 
diameter,  £  in  thickness,  and  171  feet  in  length, 
40  of  which  were  loopholed  in  order  to  let  the 
water  pass,  was  sunk,  and  soon  stopped  in  the 
clay.  Tho  boring  was  now  resumed,  to  attain 
the  largest  diameter,  until  tho  24th  of  Septem- 
ber last,  when  M.  Kind  saw  not  only  his  prom- 
ise fulfilled,  but  even  his  hopes  to  a  certain 
extent  realized.  The  bronze  tube  has  remained 
where  it  was,  but  tho  concentric  one  of  sheet 
iron  has  sunk  to  1,250  feet.  M.  Dumas  hero 
quotes  M.  Michal,  Inspector-General  of  the 
Works  of  the  City,  who  has  arranged  in  a  table 
tho  relative  variations  experienced  in  the  yield 
of  tho  two  wells  of  Passy  and  Grenelle ;  but  on 
this  score  we  have  a  later  account,  stating  that 
tho  decrease  in  the  latter  does  not  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  its  priot  yield.  That  of  the  well  of 
Passy  was  5,660,000  New  York  gallons  in  24 
hours.  M.  Dumas  attributes  the  diminution  of 
the  yield  at  Grenelle  to  a  diminution  of  pressure, 
and  is  inclined  to  believe  that  when  the  tube 
at  Passy  shall  have  been  brought  to  its  normal 
altitude  of  256  feet  above  tho  level  of  the  sen, 
the  yield  at  Grenelle  will  again  rise  to  its  former 
figure,  or  noarly  so.  M.  Elio  de  Beaumont  has 
ascertained  that  the  strata  traversed  at  Passy 
are  nearly  the  same  as  those  met  with  at  Gre~ 
nelle.  As  to  the  chemical  nature  of  tho  water 
at  Passy,  it  seems,  until  further  analysis,  to  be 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Grenelle ;  the  tem- 
perature h  also  tho  same, — viz.,  28  degrees  cen- 
tigrade. Whether  other  wells  may  be  bored, 
elsewhere  in  Paris  without  injury  to  the  two 
existing  ones  is  a  question  which  experienc© 
alone  can  decide.  The  well  at  Passy  has  cost 
nearly  $200,000. 

ASTRONOMICAL  PHENOMENA.  Tho 
year  1861  will  be  remembered  in  astronomical 
scionce  for  the  brilliant  comet  which  appeareil 
in  the  month  of  July.  It  had  been  preceded 
by  a  smaller  one  which  was  discovered  by  A. 
E,  Thatcher,  of  New  York,  on  tho  night  of 
April  4th.  This  was  a  telescopic  obj€ct  show- 
ing no  tail,  but  with  more  than  usual  bright- 
ness.  Its  right  ascension  on  the  10th,  as  calcu- 
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fated  at  ilarvard  University,  was  17  hours,  7 
minutes,  47.76  seconds,  and  its  declination  X 
59  degrees,  80  minutes,  13.8  seconds. 

The  brilliant  comet  of  July  was  first  noticed 
at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  on  Sunday  even- 
ing the  80th  of  June,  between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  heavens,  in 
an  opening  between  the  clouds  and  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  ten  degrees.   Its  appearance,  as 
described  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science, 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  planet  Jupiter  shin- 
ing through  a*  thin  mist ;  and  it  was  nearly  as 
conspicuous  an  object  in  the  heavens  as  Jupi- 
ter, although  this  was  duo  not  only  to  the  in- 
tensity of  its  light,  but  partly  to  its  extent  of 
surface,  its  apparent  diameter  being  about 
equal  to  that  of  the  full  moon.   It  was  at  once 
suspected  that  this  body  was  a  comet ;  but  this 
conclusion  was  adopted  with  some  reserve,  on 
account  of  the  unusual  brilliancy  and  sudden 
apparition  of  the  meteor.    This  light  was  soon 
concealed  by  a  cloud ;  but  about  half  an  hour 
later,  a  tarper  opening  in  the  clouds  disclosed 
the  tail  of  tho  comet,  in  the  form  of  a  bright 
streamer,  with  sides  nearly  straight  and  paral- 
lel, and  pretty  sharply  defined.   The  head  of 
the  comet  was  now  invisible ;  but  a  little  later 
both  head  and  tail  were  seen  simultaneously, 
forming  together  ono  of  the  most  brilliant 
comets  of  tho  last  fifty  years,  and  astonishing 
every  one  by  the  suddenness  of  its  develop- 

On  Monday  it  was  ascertained  that  on  Satur- 
day evening  several  individuals  had  noticed  in 
the  north  a  bright  streamer,  rising  to  a  great 
height  above  the  horizon,  and  it  was  at  once 
concluded  that  this  was  the  tail  of  the  same 
comet.  The  daily  newspapers  report,  that  the 
head  of  the  comet  was  seen  on  Saturday  even- 
ing at  Columbus,  in  Ohio ;  but  it  is  not  known 
that  any  one  made  any  accurate  determination 
of  its  place. 

On  Monday  evening,  July  1st,  it  was  ob- 
served at  the  Coast  Survey  Office,  in  "Washing- 
ton, and  its  appearance  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  W.  P.  Trowbridge : 

"At  cloven  o'clock  last  night,  while  some 
gentlemen  of  the  Coast  Survey  were  engaged 
at  the  office,  they  observed  a  broad  beam  of 
light  stretching  up  towards  the  zenith  from 
behind  a  dark  cloud  extending  over  the  north- 
western sky.  It  was  supposed  at  first  to  be  an 
auroral  beam,  and  but  little  further  attention 
was  given  to  it  till  just  before  one  o'clock, 
when,  the  clonds  having  blown  off,  a  comet  of 
extraordinary  brilliance  was  observed  in  tho 
corthwest,  the  nucleus  brighter  than  a  star  of 
tlie  first  magnitude,  at  an  altitude  of  about  six 
degrees  above  the  horizon,  and  the  tail  extend- 
ing towards  the  stars  of  the  Little  Bear,  and 
stretching  over  an  area  of  at  least  eighty  de- 
grees, tho  line  of  the  tail  making  an  angle  with 
the  horizon  of  between  seventy  and  eighty 
degrees.*  The  tail  was  without  sensible  curva- 
ture, but  in  brilliancy  and  magnitude  this  comet 
rivals  the  great  comet  of  1868." 


Professor  Bond,  at  the  Observatory  of  Har- 
vard College,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  says : 

"The  suddenness  of  the  apparition  of  tho 
comet  in  northern  latitudes  was  one  of  the 
most  impressive  of  its  characteristics.  On  the 
2d  of  July,  after  the  twilight  had  disappeared, 
the  head,  to  the  naked  eye,  was  much  brighter 
than  a  6tar  of  the  first  magnitude,  if  only  the 
effective  impression  be  taken  into  account, 
although  as  to  intensity  it  was  far  inferior  to  a 
Lyrsa,  or  even  to  a  Ureas  Majoris.  I  should 
describe  the  head  as  nearly  equal  in  brightness 
to  that  of  the  great  comet  of  1858,  between  the 
80th  of  September  and  the  5th  of  October ;  it 
should  be  considered  however  that  the  present 
comet  was  better  situated,  from  its  higher  posi- 
tion above  the  horizon  at  the  end  of  twilight. 

"  The  aspect  of  the  tail  suggested  a  resem- 
blance to  the  comet  of  March,  1843.  It  was  a 
narrow,  straight  ray  projected  to  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  six  degrees  (106°)  from  tho 
nucleus,  being  easily  distinguishable  quite  up  to 
the  borders  of  the  milky  way." 

This  comet  was  first  seen  in  Europe  on  Sun- 
day evening,  June  80th,  about  ten  o'clock,  ap- 
pearing with  extraordinary  splendor.  At  tho 
same  hour  it  became  visible  at  Rome,  Lisbon, 
Paris,  and  London.  Its  appearance  in  London 
b  thus  described : 

"  The  comet  is,  in  fact,  a  very  small  body — 
the  diameter  of  the  nucleus,  according  to  Mr. 
Hind's  measurement,  being  no  more  than  four 
hundred  miles.  Its  excessive  brilliancy  is  duo 
to  its  nearness  to  the  earth.  "When  first  seen, 
it  was  no  more  than  thirteen  millions  of  miles 
from  this  planet — and  this  evening  (Saturday, 
July  6)  it  will  be  under  twenty-three  millions 
from  us.  The  rate  at  which  it  is  moving  from 
our  point  of  vision  is  nearly  thirty  miles  a  sec- 
ond—more than  a  hundred  thousand  miles  an 
hour.  So  small  an  object  will  very  soon  get 
beyond  our  view.  French  papers  Bay  that  this 
is  the  comet  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  which  has 
been  expected  about  this  period ;  but  this,  it 
appears,  is  a  mistake.  Mr.  Hind  states  that 
*  the  comet  arrived  at  its  least  distance  from 
the  sun  about  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
Juno  10,  in  heliocentric  longitude  244°  35',  be- 
ing then  separated  from  him  by  76,000,000 
miles.  It  crossed  tho  plane  of  the  Earth's  orbit 
from  the  south  to  the  north  side  in  longitudo 
279°  1'  on  June  28,  in  a  path  inclined  85°  58'  to 
tho  ecliptic.  The  truo  orbital  motion  is  di- 
rect,' " 

The  following  communication  on  tho  subject 
was  also  published : 

"  Craxtobd,  Jvly  4, 1861. 
"  Although  I  watched  diligently  for  a  break 
in  the  clouds,  on  Monday,  the  1st  instant,  I 
did  not  get  a  sight  of  the  comet,  and  it  was  on 
the  2d,  at  7  minutes  past  nino  o'clock,  that  I 
first  perceived  the  comet.  The  head  of  tho 
comet  was  then  as  bright  as  a  star  of  the  sec- 
ond magnitude,  but  appeared  to  the  naked  eyo 
fully  as  large  as  Jupiter,  which  was  visible  near 
the  western  horizon ;  the  head  was  almost  ver- 
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tically  over  Omicron,  iu  the  Great  Bear's  nose, 
and  during  tho  night  retreated  almost  in  the 
apparent  direction  of  the  tail.  At  abont  11 
o'clock  the  tail  could  be  traced  for  fully  ninety 
degrees ;  it  consisted  of  a  curved  brush  of  light 
bending  over  to  the  direction  of  the  two  point- 
ers. The  light  of  this  short  brush  was  ex- 
tremely diiFuse  on  the  western  side;  towards 
the  eastern  6ide  a  long  narrow  ray  shot  out, 
extended  over  the  zenith,  and  passed  through 
Draconis,  where  it  again  enlarged,  and  became 
very  faint,  hut  could  be  traced  several  degrees 
beyond  an  imaginary  lino,  which  would  joiu  a 
Lyras  and  Arcturns.  The  appearance  of  the 
comet  in  my  second  Newton's  reflector  was  on 
the  2d  inst.  very  like  a  broken  fan,  supposing 
tlie  two  lower  rihs  to  be  considerably  curvedt 
and  the  height  of  the  fan  small  in  comparison 
with  its  width.  The  nucleus,  which  was  situ- 
ted  at  the  joint  of  the  ribs,  was  extremely  small 
and  elliptical,  the  longer  axis  of  the  ellipse 
being  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  tail. 
Last  night  the  fan-shnpo  of  the  coma  was  much 
more  distinct  and  more  generally  filled  with 
light ;  but  there  were  several  irregular  brighter 
rays  within  it.  The  light  of  the  coma  and  en- 
velope is  much  more  diffuse  and  less  brilliant 
than  Donatl's  comet  of  1858.  I  made  an  at- 
tempt on  the  2d  to  obtain  a  photograph  of  the 
comet  in  the  focus  of  my  reflector;  but  not  the 
slightest  impression  was  produced  by  an  expo- 
sure of  two  minutes,  although  a  fixed  star  was 
clearly  depicted.  Yesterday,  the  3d,  I  made 
several  attempts  to  photograph  the  comet  by 
means  of  Rosse's  No.  8  portrait  lens  mounted 
on  tho  top  of  my  telescope,  and  carried  round 
by  clockwork — not  tho  slightest  trace  of  the 
comet  was  depicted  in  fifteen  minutes,  although 
the  fixed  stars  were  depicted.  As  Donati's 
comet  was  photographed  by  similar  means  in 
seven  seconds,  (not  by  myself,)  it  follows  that 
the  present  comet  is  considerably  less  actinic 
than  Donati's.  Wabben  de  la  Rob." 

Other  attempts  were  made  to  photograph 
the  comet,  hut  without  success.  The  contigu- 
ous stars  left  a  strong  impression  on  the  pre- 
pared glass,  hut  the  comet  itself  left  no  trace 
of  its  presence. 

M.  Le  Verrier,  of  Paris,  addressed  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  as  follows,  respecting  this  comet : 

"  We  do  not  know  this  comet;  it  is  the  first 
time  it  visits  us,  and  those  who  have  endeavor- 
ed to  predict  its  course,  determine  its  distance 
from  the  earth,  and  measure  its  tail,  have  cither 
deceived  themselves  or  the  public.  Three  ele- 
ments .are  necessary  to  calculato  tho  orbit  of  a 
comet:  first,  the  exact  position  of  the  star; 
then  its  velocity ;  and,  lastly,  the  variation  of 
velocity  produced  by  tho  mass  of  the  sun.  I 
caused  tho  comet  to  be  observed  on  the  80th 
of  June,  and  then  on  the  night  of  the  1st  and 
the  morning  of  tho  2d  inst.,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  variation  of  velocity.  Those  three 
observations  would  havo  followed  too  closely 
upon  each  other  for  tho  calculation  to  bo  at- 
tempted, were  it  not  that  the  comet  moves  very 
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rapidly.  On  the  3d,  at  10  a.  m.,  M.  Lev; 
brought  me  the  result  of  his  calculations,  and 
we  then  obtained  an  insight  into  the  orbit  of  the 
comet.  Mr.  Hind  has  since  sent  mo  the  orbit 
calculated  by  the  English  astronomers,  which 
perfectly  agrees,  in  all  but  two  minutes,  with 
our  results.  It  is  now  positive  that  this  is  not 
Charles  V.'s  comet ;  and,  moreover,  it  resem- 
bles none  of  those  already  observed.  This  cir- 
cumstance will  contribute  not  a  little  to  throw 
confusion  upon  the  little  we  know  of  these 
erratic  bodies.  I  cannot  yet  say  whether  this 
comet  is  periodical  or  not ;  its  orbit  up  to  this 
day  has  been  too  cursorily  determined  to  enable 
us  to  pronounce  it  elliptical,  parabolical,  or  even 
hyperbolical.  At  any  rate,  appearances  are 
against  its  return,  for  the  orbit  is  nearly  per- 
pendicular to  tho  piano  of  the  ecliptic,  while 
those  of  periodical  comets  usually  form  a  very 
small  angle  with  that  plane.  It  is  only  now  we 
can  determine  the  distance  of  tho  comet  from 
the  earth,  and  the  length  of  its  tail.  On  the 
80th  of  Juno  the  lino  joining  the  centre  of  the 
sun  with  that  of  tho  comet  made  an  angle  of 
four  degrees  with  that  joining  the  centres  of 
tho  sun  and  earth,  the  length  of  which  is 
known.  The  angle  which  this  line  formed 
with  tho  visual  ray,  drawn  from  the  eyo  of  tho 
observer  to  the  centre  of  tho  comet,  was  24°. 
The  trianglo  thus  formed  may,  therefore,  bo 
calculated,  and  it  gives  us  the"  distance  of  the 
comet  from  the  earth,  amounting  to  between 
6,000,000  and  7,000,000  of  leagues,  (abont  17,- 
000,000  of  miles  English.)  The  length  of  the 
tail  might  be  similarly  calculated.  The  come! 
is  rapidly  moving  away  from  us,  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  surprising  that  its  brilliancy  has  di- 
minished. On  the  10th  it  will  bo  equally  distant 
from  tho  sun  and  earth ;  we  shall  soon  lose 
sight  of  it,  and  astronomers  only  will  be  able  to 
follow  it  for  a  month  longer.  It  presents  a 
singular  peculiarity.  M.  Chacornac  has  studied 
the  nucleus  with  one  of  M.  Foucanlt's  tele- 
scopes of  a  diameter  of  forty  centimetres ;  in- 
stead of  its  being  hollow  like  the  half  of  an  egg- 
shell, like  most  of  tho  comets  already  observed, 
it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  sun  composed 
of  fireworks,  tho  bent  rays  of  which  burn  in  tho 
same  sense.  Moreover,  the  comet  has  not  drawn 
nearer  to  the  Bun.  These  are  all  circumstances 
calculated  to  introduce  great  complications  into 
the  theory  of  comets." 

The  comet  as  seen  at  Rome  is  described  by 
Father  Secchi  in  a  communication  to  the  French 
Academy.  The  most  interesting  fact  which  ho 
relates  is  that  on  the  30th  of  June  the  polari- 
zation of  the  light  of  tho  tail  and  of  tho  rays 
near  tho  nucleus  was  very  strong,  and  could  bo 
distinguished  by  the  polariscope  in  bands,  whUo 
tho  nucleus  itself  presented  no  traces  of  polari- 
zation, even  with  Arago's  polariscope  with  n 
doublo  colored  image.  But,  however,  on  July 
3d,  and  the  following  days,  until  the  7th,  tho 
nncleus,  in  spite  of  its  extreme  diminution,  ex- 
hibited sensible  indications  of  polarization. 
Fathor  Secchi  considers  this  fact  of  great  in> 
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portance,  since  it  thereby  appears  that  the  nu- 
cleus in  the  first  days  transmitted  its  own  light, 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  incandescence  to 
which  it  was  raised  by  its  near  proximity  to 
the  sun.  M.  Poey,  the  meteorological  observer 
at  the  Havannah,  Cuba,  states  that  he  has  hun- 
dreds of  times  proved  by  his  experiments  that 
the  polarization  of  luminous  bodies  in  the  ce- 
lestial space  is  more  or  less  combined  with 
atmospheric  polarization,  especially  so  with 
tbe  polarization  of  the  clouds,  except  when 
they  are  black  or  stormy.  This  may  combine 
with  the  light  of  a  comet  by  reflection,  hot  it 
b  easy  to  eliminate  it  by  means  of  Nicol's  prism 
or  a  tourmaline. 

At  Peru  a  local  paper,  tho  Bolsa,  thus  speaks 
of  it: 

On  the  9th  of  June  there  appeared  within  tho  hori- 
10a  of  this  city  a  beautiful  comet,  with  a  nucleus  of 
the  site  of  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude,  a  very  dis- 
tinct coma,  and  a  tail  about  2  degrees  wide,  extending 
diagonally  across  the  heavens  over  a  apace  of  about  30 
degrees.  *  by  observations  taken  on  tbe  14th  and  15th, 
U  rose  the  tirst  day  at  4.26  a.  m..  tbe  second  at  4.24, 
tbe  tint  appearance  of  the  tail  taking  place  40  minutes 
previously.  On  tbe  14th  its  position  was  in  24  degrees 
smith,  i.  e.,  outside  the  ecliptic,  and  close  to  the  Tropic 
vf  Capricorn,  occupying  the  constellation  **  River  fcri- 
daou*,"  the  tail  extending  aa  far  as  the  star  of  tbe  first 
iDMpatade, "  Achcrnar."  On  the  16tb  it  first  appeared 
in  :£  dryrees,  showing  that  its  course  is  toward  pcri- 
I .'dioa.  This  comet  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  that 
c(  !-*>,  the  return  of  which  was  predicted  bv  Newton 
for  S.SM,  and  its  position  is  identical  with  that  occu- 
!v  '•>''  L'reat  comet  which  was  visible  in  this  city 
la  March,  1S43. 
Aexqi  ipa,  Jum  17. 

Professor  Bond  further  remarks : 

4"  It  is  obvious  from  the  elements  computed 
ly  Professor  Hubbard,  of  tho  U.  S.  Naval  Ob- 
servatory, Washington,  that  this  comet  is  not 
tbe  same  as  the  comet  of  1556,  (culled  Charles 
tbe  Fifth's  comet,)  whose  return  has  been  an- 
ticipated for  several  years;  nor  do  these  ele- 
ments bear  any  resemblance  to  those  of  any 
comet  in  the  published  catalogues.  "We  must 
conclude,  then,  that  this  comet  is  a  new  one, 
whose  orbit  has  never  before  been  computed. 

"  The  nucleus  admitted  of  very  precise  ob- 
servations ;  indeed,  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  it 
would  be  quite  possible,  by  means  of  proper 
comparisons  with  neighboring  stars,  to  obtain 
the  differences  of  terrestrial  longitudes  of  tho 
principal  points  at  which  it  was  observed  with 
a  degree  of  precision  only  surpassed  by  the 
laore  refined  methods  known  in  astronomy. 

M  The  near  approach  of  tho  present  comet  to 
the  earth,  and  tho  sharply  defined  points  of  its 
rucJen*,  illustrate  the  practicability  of  a  meth- 
od of  determining  the  solar  parallax  with  per- 
haps greater  exactness  than  can  be  attained  by 
any  other  means.  Many  comets  have  stellar 
points  for  their  nuclei,  visible  in  the  larger  tel- 
escopes, which  admit  of  as  accurate  compari- 
k>us  with  neighboring  stars  as  is  practicable 
in  measurements  among  the  stars  themselves. 
Many  such  have  appeared  within  the  last  fifteen 
years.  Suppose  such  a  comet  to  be  suitably 
placed  so  as  to  be  observed  simultaneously  in 
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different  quarters  of  the  globe,  when  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  earth  of  less  than  one-twentieth 
of  the  sun's  distance ;  under  favorable  circum- 
stances it  would  not  bo  hazarding  too  much  to 
say,  that  in  the  course  of  its  apparition  the 
probable  error  of  tho  solar  parallax  could  be 
reduced  within  smaller  limits  than  is  possible 
by  means  of  transits  of  Venus  or  of  any  other 
method.  Such  an  opportunity  might  possibly 
afford  an  improved  vuluo  of  the  mass  of  tho 
earth. 

"  From  the  elements  computed  at  the  obser- 
vatory, by  Messrs.  Safford  and  Hall,  the  diame- 
ter of  the  nucleus  may  be  variously  estimated 
at  from  150  to  800  or  400  miles.  On  July  2d, 
the  breadth  of  the  head  at  tbe.  nucleus  was 
156,000  miles,  the  height  of  tho  inner  envelope 
11,500  miles,  and  the  length  of  the  tail  about 
15,000,000  miles." 

The  discovery  of  Asteroid  No.  66,  (Maia,)  on 
the  10th  of  April,  was  made  at  Harvard  College 
Observatory.  On  April  17th,  No.  67  was  dis-1 
covered  at  Madras,  India,  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Payson, 
lately  appointed  Director  of  that  Observatory. 
It  was  then  of  the  11th  magnitude,  and  has 
been  named  Asia.  On  April  29th,  No.  68  was 
first  seen  by  Luther,  at  Bilk,  Germany,  and 
named  Lato ;  on  the  same  day  No.  69  was  dis- 
covered at  Milan,  by  Sr.  Schiaparelli ;  and  on 
May  5th,  No.  70,  at  Paris,  by  Goldschmidt,  and 
named  Ilesperia. 

The  display  of  meteors  in  August  was  quite 
brilliant.  On  tbe  night  of  the  10th  as  many 
as  twenty-nine  were  observed  at  Newark,  New 
Jersey.  Several  of  them  were  of  unusual  bril- 
liancy. On  the  same  evening  the  display  was 
noticed  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  of  which 
an  eye-witness  remarks  that  they  were  visible 
at  times  in  all  parts  of  tho  heavens,  being  most 
numerous,  however,  in  the  southwest  Those 
observed  in  that  quarter  radiated  from  a  point 
about  ten  degrees  south  of  the  zenith.  Be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve  they  were  most  nu- 
merous, appearing  in  rapid  succession,  and 
frequently  two  and  three  being  visible  at  a  time. 
One  was  very  large  and  brilliant ;  the  head  or 
nucleus  was  about  five  times  the  appareut  size 
of  Venus,  and  emitted  a  very  bright  light.  It 
was  followed  by  a  trail  about  fivo  yards  in 
length,  which  was  visible  nearly  a  minute. 
Others  appeared  like  stars  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, and  wero  also  followed  by  trails  which 
were  visible  from  ten  to  thirty  seconds.  Those 
which  were  smaller  were  not  followed  by  any 
trails.  At  intervals  throughout  the  night  tho 
portion  of  the  heavens  near  the  zenith  do- 
scribed  above  continued  to  send  oft'  meteors. 
In  other  portions  of  the  heavens  they  were 
not  so  numerous,  and  appeared  at  less  regular 
intervals.  Some  were  very  small,  and  wero 
visible  only  for  a  moment.  Most  of  them  shot 
downward,  in  different  directions  and  at  va- 
rious angles. 

ATHENS,  a  small  village  of  Clarko  County, 
in  tho  extreme  northeast  of  Missouri,  on  tho 
Des  Moines  River,  where  a  severe  skirmish  took 
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place  on  the  5tb  of  August,  between  a  body  of 
Missouri  Home  Guards  from  800  to  400  in  num- 
ber under  command  of  Col.  Moore,  and  a  Con- 
federate force  of  1,200  to  1,500,  commanded 
by  Martin  Green,  brother  of  ex-Senator  Green 
of  Missouri.  Green  had  been  marauding 
through  Clarke  and  Knox  counties,  and  had 
finally  expressed  his  determination  to  annihi- 
late the  little  body  of  Home  Guards  at  Athens. 
Col.  Moore  had  at  first  about  400  men  posted 
on  the  hill,  on  the  slope  of  which  the  village 
stands,  and  with  wings  extending  to  the  river, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  were  about 
70  Iowa  soldiers  from  Keokuk;  but  he  had 
no  artillery.  Col.  Green  had  ono  eight-pounder, 
and  two  imitation  cannon,  and  came  on  very 
confidently.  About  100  of  Moore's  men  were 
pauic-strnck,  including  a  cavalry  company,  and 
lied ;  but  the  remainder  stood  their  ground,  and 
after  a  fight  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  charged  up- 
on the  Confederates,  who  broke  and  ran.  They 
were  mostly  mounted,  but  they  leaped  from 
their  horses  and  tied  on  foot.  The  result  of 
the  battle  was  a  loss  of  12  Unionists  killed 
and  8  wounded ;  while  tho  Confederate  loss 
wan  23  killed  and  44  wounded.  Tho  Federal 
troops  also  captured  forty  horses,  5  wagon  loads 
of  supplies,  tho  mock  cannon,  and  a  quantity 
of  arm*.  They  pursued  the  Confederates  for 
several  miles. 

ATKINSON,  TnoMAs  TVitlam,  an  English 
traveller  and  artist,  born  in  Yorkshire,  March  6, 
1799,  died  at  Lower  Walmor  in  Kent,  Aug. 
13,  18f>l.  Ho  was  early  left  an  orphan,  and 
compelled  to  obtain  his  education  where  and 
how  ho  could.  He  was  apprentice  for  somo 
years  to  an  architect,  and  acquired  some  dis- 
tinction by  his  architectural  designs;  but  his 
earnest  love  of  high  art  led  him  to  devote  his 
whole  timo  to  landscape  painting,  in  which  ho 
soon  attained  a  high  reputation.  Humboldt's 
description  of  the  sublime  and  majestic  scenery 
of  Higher  Asia,  impelled  him  to  seek  among  the 
mountains  and  unexplored  regions  of  Siberia 
and  Chinese  Tartary,  landscapes  hitherto  un- 
known to  the  artist,  and  in  1846,  having  secur- 
ed tho  approval  and  protection  of  tho  Czar, 
he  set  forth  alone  on  a  tour  of  exploration  in 
regions  unknown  to  civilized  men.  Seven 
years  were  spent  in  his  wanderings  in  those  dis- 
tant and  inclement  lands;  years  of  toil,  priva- 
tion, and  danger,  but  replete  with  interest  in 
the  incidents  which  came  under  his  observa- 
tion, and  tho  insight  they  afforded  of  human 
life  aud  character  under,  circumstances  entirely 
diverse  from  those  of  civilized  lands.  After 
many  perilous  adventures,  and  hair-breadth 
escapes,  ho  returned  in  1854,  with  impaired 
health,  but  with  a  rich  collection  of  sketches  of 
the  country  he  had  visited,  which  he  gave  to 
the  public  four  years  later,  in  connection  with 
his  "Oriental  and  Western  Siberia:  a  narrative 
of  seven  years1  exploration,"  London,  1 85 8;  a 
work  of  highly  fascinating  character,  though 
marked  by  a  most  provoking  absence  of  dates. 

In  1800,  he  published  "Travels  iuthe  regions 


of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Amoor,"  a  work  of  less 
merit,  though  containing  many  fine  descriptive 
passages.  From  the  time  of  his  return  from  tho 
East,  his  health  had  been  steadily  though  grad- 
ually declining.  His  exposures  and  exertions 
had  impaired  his  naturally  vigorous  constitution, 
and  he  succumbed  to  disease  at  the  ago  of  62. 

AUSTRIA  an  empire  of  Central  Europe, 
bounded  north  by  Poland,  Silesia,  and  tho 
Kingdom  of  Saxony;  west  by  Bavaria,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Sardinia ;  south  by  the  Pontifical 
States,  the  Adriatic,  and  Turkey  ;  east  by  Mol- 
davia and  Russia.  It  is  670  miles  long  by  420 
broad,  without  reckoning  its  extreme  prolonga- 
tions ;  reckoning  them,  it  is  800  miles  in  extreme 
length  from  east  to  west,  and  690  in  extreme 
breadth;  area,  249,943  square  miles;  pop.  iu 
1860,  36,401,864.  It  is  divided  into  nine  Ger- 
man, one  Polish,  one  Italian,  and  six  Hungarian 
provinces.  Tho  German  provinces  are  Bohe- 
mia, Austrian  Silesia,  Moravia,  Lower  and 
Upper  Austria,  Salzburg,  Styria,  lllyria,  and 
Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg.  The  Polish  province  is 
Galicia  and  Bnkowina.  The  Italian,  Venetia. 
The  six  Hungarian  are  Hungary  proper,  (di- 
vided iuto  the  five  districts  of  Pesth,  Odenburg, 
Prcsburg,  Kaschau,  and  Grosswardein,)  Tran- 
sylvania, the  Banat  and  Sorvia,  Croatia  and 
Sclavonia,  Dalmatia,  and  the  Military  Frontier. 

At  tho  beginning  of  the  year  1861,  war 
seemed  imminent.  Victor  Emanuel  had  not 
only  succeeded  in  conquering  and  attracting  to 
his  sway  all  of  Italy  except  Yenetia  and  the 
small  remnant  of  the  States  of  the  Church 
which  still  owned  allegiance  to  tho  Pope,  but 
ho  had  assumed  the  title  of  "  King  of  Italy," 
which  was  especially  offensive  to  tho  Emperor 
of  Austria,  who  had  till  lately  exerted  so  large 
an  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Italy.  Garibaldi, 
too,  was  believed  to  bo  only  waiting  for  tho 
opening  of  tho  spring  to  attack  Austria  in  its 
weakest  point,  by  assisting  Hungary.  Mean- 
time, the  Magyar  race,  who  had  for  thirteen 
years  been  restive  under  tho  Austrian  yoke, 
gave  unmistakable  signs  of  their  determination 
to  throw  it  off,  and  by  their  passive  but  deter- 
mined resistance  to  all  the  measures  of  the  Aus- 
trian Government  seemed  fast  approaching  a 
crisis  in  their  history ;  and  Venetia,  though 
powerless  to  act  alone,  was  ready  at  tho  slight- 
est sign  of  aid  from  other  quarters  to  revolt.  . 

The  Austrian  emperor,  with  such  probabili- 
ties of  war  before  him,  and  tho  imperial  finances 
in  a  condition  which  would  make  a  long  nnd 
expensive  war  inevitable  ruin,  was  induced  to 
take  measures  which  have  had  tho  effect  of 
postponing,  if  not  of  averting  the  conflict.  ( >xi 
the  20th  of  October,  1860,  ho  had  issued  a  de- 
cree which  conferred  jointly  upon  the  provin- 
cial diets  aud  the  Council  of  the  Empire  tho 
power  of  making,  modifying,  and  repealing 
laws ;  while  it  reserved  to  the  Council  alone 
the  decision  of  all  questions  cencerning  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws,  finances,  banks,  posts 
telegraphs,  railways,  military  affairs,  taxes,  tho 
management  of  tho  national  debt,  and  tho  sale 
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or  renting  of  the  national  estates.  By  this  de- 
cree he  had  also  reestablished  with  some  modi- 
fications the  ancient  constitutions  of  Hungary, 
Croatia,  and  Transylvania;  and  restricted  the 
action  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire  to  the  other 
countries  of  the  empire,  in  regard  to  many  of 
those  matters  in  which  it  hod  hitherto  extended 
its  power  over  these  constitutional  states. 

On  the  26th  February,  1861,  he  issued  a  fur- 
ther decree,  declaring  the. ordinance  of  October 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  empire,  and  restrict- 
ing the  Council  of  the  Empire,  in  its  regulation 
of  all  matters  of  legislation,  to  the  non-Hunga- 
rian provinces.  This  decree  not  only  established 
provincial  diets  organized  after  a  uniform  model 
in  each  of  the  provinces  of  Austria  proper,  but 
provided  for  the  organization  of  an  elective 
legislative  assembly  or  Reichtrath  for  the  em- 
pire, in  two  Chambers ;  the  first  to  be  composed 
of  the  older  princes  of  the  imperial  family,  the 
heads  of  the  principal  families  of  nobles,  and 
members  named  for  life  by  the  Government, 
union  jr  whom  were  to  be  included  men  who 
had  been  distinguished  in  science  or  literature. 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  composed  of  840 
members  elected  by  the  provincial  diets. 

He  had  already,  on  the  9th  of  Jan.,  1861, 
pubfobed  an  amnesty  for  offences  committed 
in  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Croatia,  and  Sclavo- 
nic, as  an  evidence  of  his  intention  to  modify 
his  former  course  toward  those  States.  On  the 
16th  of  January,  he  addressed  an  imperial  man- 
ifesto to  all  the  county  assemblies  and  civil 
cu^istrntes  of  Hungary,  rebuking  them  for  the 
revolutionary  measures  they  had  adopted,  such 
as  the  election  of  political  refugees,  the  refusal 
to  pay  taxes,  the  suspension  of  existing  courts 
of  justice,  &c.,  Ac.   This  manifesto  produced 
great  irritation  throughout  Hungary,  and  each 
county  assembly  for  itself  (that  of  Gran,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Cardinal  Primate  of  Hun- 
gary, leading  in  the  movement)  sent  a  solemn 
written  protest  to  the  emperor  in  reply.  The 
Cardinal  Primate  himself  counselled  mild  meas- 
ures, and  the  confiding  to  the  diet  the  regula- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  Hungary,  but  the  people 
were  too  strongly  incensed  to  listen  to  counsels 
of  moderation.   A  change  of  the  Austrian  min- 
istry followed  on  the  4th  of  February ;  and  the 
new  ministers  were  knowu  or  believed  to  sym- 
pathize more  fully  with  Hungary. 

On  the  11th  of  February,  the  Court  Chan- 
cellor for  Transylvania,  Baron  Kcmeny,  opened 
a  conference  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  coun- 
try at  Karlsburg,  Transylvania,  to  deliberate 
upon  the  introdnction  of  a  constitutional  or- 
ganization into  Transylvania.  The  result  of 
their  deliberations  was,  that  a  majority  de- 
clared for  the  validity  of  the  laws  of  1848, 
vhich  conld  only  be  modified  by  the  re-united 
diet.  By  this  movement  Transylvania  was  de- 
tached from  the  Hungarian  movement. 

On  the  14th  of  Febrnary,  the  Court  Chancel- 
lor for  Hungary,  Huron  de  Vay,  held  a  confer- 
ence with  the  president  of  the  County  Assembly 
of  Pesth.    The  Assembly  were  cautious,  but 


firm ;  they  declared  their  regard  for  the  chan- 
cellor, but  averred  that  it  was  contrary  to  their 
consciences  and  the  national  law,  to  render  tho 
payment  of  the  taxes  of  the  empire  obligatory 
on  Hungary.  The  same  day  the  Hungarian 
diet  was  convoked  to  meet  on  the  2d  of  April 
at  Buda-Pesth. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  tho  emperor  pub- 
lished the  statutes  of  the  new  constitution  of 
tho  Austrian  monarchy,  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready referred. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  the  Austrian  emperor, 
through  his  Minister  of  Foreign  Affair!*,  Count 
Rechberg,  protested,  in  a  circular  to  the  nations 
of  Europe,  against  the  adoption  of  tho  title  of 
"  King  of  Italy,"  by  Victor  Emanuel. 

A  national  Servian  congress  was  called  for  the 
let  of  April,  to  express  the  wishes  of  the  people 
concerning  the  maintenance  of  their  old  privi- 
leges relative  to  their  nationality  and  language. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  the  emperor  by  a  de- 
cree gave  his  consent  to  the  administration  and 
political  re-organization  of  the  government  of 
Transylvania. 

On  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  the  laws 
regulating  the  discussion  of  public  affairs  in  tho 
communes  were  relaxed  in  severity,  independ- 
ent provincial  authority  in  minor  matters  re- 
established, and  the  ancient  tribunals  invested 
again  with  their  former  powers. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  the  emperor  issued  a 
decree  that  his  Protestant  subjects  of  the  sects 
heretofore  recognized,  should  enjoy  the  same 
civil  and  political  rights  with  the  Catholics. 
From  this  provision  Hungary  and  its  dependen- 
cies, and  Venetia  were  excepted ;  previous  regu- 
lations on  this  subject  having  been  made  for 
them  in  1859,  and  rejected  by  the  Protestant 
congregations  of  Hungary.  Against  this  decree 
the  diet  of  Tyrol  protested,  and  demanded  that 
it  should  not  be  applied  to  that  government, 
in  which  a  large  majority  were  Catholics. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  the  Reichsrnth  met,  and 
was  formally  opened  by  tho  emperor  in  person 
on  the  1st  of  May ;  but  no  deputies  were  pres- 
ent from  Hungary,  Croatia,  Transylvania,  Ve- 
netia, or  Jstria. 

In  Hungary,  at  the  session  of  the  diet  in 
May,  the  relations  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary 
to  the  empire  were  folly  discussed,  and  an  ad- 
dress representing  to  the  emperor  tho  demands 
of  the  nation  was  voted  on  the  6th  of  June,  155 
yeas  to  152  nays.  Meantime,  the  dissatisfaction 
which  had  long  existed  between  the  Slovacks 
of  Upper  Hungary  and  tho  Magyars  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  intense,  and  on  the  6th 
of  Juno  a  Slovack  congress  was  convened  at 
St.  Martin,  which,  in  the  latter  port  of  the 
month,  decided  against  any  fusion  with  the 
Magyars,  even  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
their  national  rights. 

The  Minister  of  State  announced,  on  the  19th 
of  June,  that  tho  emperor  refused  his  consent  to 
the  petition  or  demand  of  the  Tyrolcse  diet. 

The  address  of  the  two  Chambers  of  the 
Hungarian  diet  to  the  emperor  offered  by  the 
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presidents  of  the  Chambers,  was  refused  recog- 
nition by  the  emperor,  because  it  addressed 
him  merely  as  monarch,  and  did  not  confer  on 
him  his  legitimate  title  of  "  King  of  llungary." 
The  condition  of  excitement  in  Hungary  still 


continued,  and  on  the  30th  of  September,  the 
Assembly  of  the  Comitat  or  district  of  Pesth 
were  prevented  from  meeting  on  their  author- 
ized day  of  assembling ;  a  body  of  Austrian  sol- 
diers having  taken  possession  of  their  hall. 


BAKER,  Edwabd  D.,  an  American  Senator 
and  soldier,  born  in  England  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  and  killed  at 
the  head  of  his  column,  at  the  battle  of  Ball's 
Bluff,  Va.,  Oct.  21,  1861.  lie  came  to  this 
country  when  five  years  of  ago,  and  found  a 
home  in  Philadelphia,  to  which  place  his  father, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
was  attracted  by  the  large  number  of  Friends  in 
that  vicinity.  Before  he  reached  the  age  of 
early  manhood  his  father  died,  and  left  Edward 
and  a  youngor  brother  with  no  near  relatives 
in  this  country  and  portionless.  Stout-hearted 
and  self-reliant,  the  boy  fouud  work  by  which 
ho  could  support  his  brother  and  himself,  as 
a  weaver,  in  a  small  establishment  in  South 
street,  Philadelphia.  His  leisure  moments  were 
earnestly  occupied  with  reading,  and  most  of 
his  reading  was  of  an  instructive  character. 
The  West  was  then  a  region  of  romance,  and  its 
broad  prairies  and  fertile  soil  presented  attrac- 
tions to  those  who  looked  forward  to  fortune 
in  the  future.  Young  Bakor  resolved  to  go 
thither,  and  taking  his  brother  with  him,  the 
two  youthful  emigrants  started  westward  with 
their  packs  upon  their  shoulders,  with  light 
hearts  and  purses  as  light.  Crossing  the  thon 
now  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  thoy  finally 
reached  Springfield,  Illinois,  which  Edward 
deemed  the  place  for  their  future  home.  Here 
he  soon  commenced  the  study  and  the  practice 
of  law,  and  having  a  natural  gift  of  oratory,  to 
which  his  extensive  reading  had  added  a  large 
vocabulary,  ho  soon  became  one  of  tho  most 
popular  advocates  in  the  State.  Uniting  his 
fortunes  with  those  of  tho  Whig  party,  he  soon 
won  his  way  to  politioal  honors,  and  in  1846-'7 
was  elected  to  Congress  from  his  district,  and 
was  fast  becoming  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  his  party,  when  the  commencement 
of  tho  Mexican  war  attracted  his  ardent  spirit, 
and  returning  to  Illinois,  he  raised  a  regiment, 
and  took  it  to  tho  Rio  Grande.  Availing  him- 
self of  a  brief  furlough,  ho  resumed  his  place  in 
Congress  long  enough  to  press  his  view9  and 
give  his  vote  in  behalf  of  tho  war,  and  hastened 
back  to  his  regiment,  which  ho  overtook  on  the 
inarch  from  Vera  Cruz.  lie  distinguished  him- 
self at  every  action  on  the  route  to  Mexico, 
and  when  Gen.  Shields  was  wounded  at  Cerro 
Gordo,  ho  succeeded  to  the  command  of  tho 
brigade,  and  led  it  through  all  tho  subsequent 
conflicts  of  tho  war.  Returning  to  Illinois,  he 
was  again  elected  to  Congress,  and  served  his 
district  there  till  1850,  when  he  visited  Panama 
on  business,  and  though  attacked  by  tho  Cbag- 
res  fever  and  compelled  to  return,  he  had 


learned  too  moch  of  the  new  Eldorado  of  the 
West,  California,  to  bo  contented  to  remain 
east  of  tho  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  1851  he 
removed  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  soon  took 
rank  as  the  leader  of  tho  California  bar,  and  the 
most  eloquent  speaker  in  the  golden  State. 

His  impressive  and  touching  oration  over  tho 
body  of  his  friend  Broderick,  will  never  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  heard  it.  He  soon  after 
removed  to  Oregon,  where  in  1860  he  was 
elected  to  tho  U.  S.  Senate.  He  there  distin- 
guished himself  as  one  of  tho  firmest  and  lof- 
tiest patriots  of  the  Senate,  and  in  debate  proved 
himself  tho  most  effective  orator  of  that  body. 
Tho  taking  of  Fort  Sumter  fired  his  soul  anew 
with  military  ardor,  and  on  tho  20th  of  April, 
at  tho  mass  meeting  in  Union  Park,  New  York 
City,  he  delivered  an  address  which  thrilled 
tho  souls  of  all  who  heart!  it.  no  there  pledged 
his  personal  services  to  tho  country  as  a  soldier, 
and  closed  his  speech  with  these  impressive  and 
eloquent  words,  which  were  greeted  with  a 
thunder  of  applause : 

"  And  if,  from  the  far  Pacific,  a  voice  feebler 
than  the  feeblest  murmur  ujion  its  shore  may 
bo  heard  to  give  you  courage  and  hope  in  the 
contest,  that  voico  is  yours  to-day ;  and  if  a 
man  whoso  hair  is  gray,  who  is  well-nigh  worn 
out  in  tho  battle  and  toil  of  lifo,  may  pledge 
himself  on  such  an  occasion  and  in  such  an 
audience,  let  me  say,  as  my  last  word,  that 
when,  amid  sheeted  fire  and  flame,  I  saw  and 
led  the  hosts  of  New  York  as  they  charged  in 
contest  upon  a  foreign  soil  for  tho  honor  of  your 
flag ;  so  again,  if  Providence  shall  will  it,  this 
feeble  hand  shall  draw  a  sword,  never  yet  dis- 
honored— not  to  fight  for  distant  honor  in  a 
foreign  land,  but  to  fight  for  country,  for  home, 
for  law,  for  government,  for  constitution,  for 
right,  for  freedom,  for  humanity,  and  in  the  hope 
that  the  banner  of  my  country  may  advance, 
and  wheresoever  that  banner  waves,  there  glory 
may  pursue  and  freedom  be  established." 

Tho  pledge  thus  made  was  speedily  fulfilled. 
Though  having  a  strong  presentiment  that  ho 
should  fall  in  battle,  he  raised  a  fine  regiment, 
called  tho  California  Regiment,  which  ho  led 
into  tho  war,  and  had  been  nominated  Brig- 
adier-General, when  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Ball's  Bluff  occurred.  He  commanded  a  brigade 
in  that  battlo,  and  after  exhibiting  tho  most 
heroic  bravery  and  daring,  exposing  himself  for 
some  hours  in  tho  hottest  of  tho  fight,  he  fell 
pierced  with  six  wounds.  His  colleague  in  tho 
Senate,  aud  Senators  Latham  and  MacDougal 
of  California,  and  Sumner  of  Mass.,  pronounced 
touching  and  eloquent  eulnginm.s  on  his  memory. 
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BALL'S  BLUFF,  ok,  Leksucbo  Heights,  is 
the  name  given  to  a  part  of  the  bank  of  the 
Potomac  River,  on  the  Virginia  side,  east  of 
Leesburg  and  opposite  Harrison's  Island.  The 
height  of  the  bluff  is  variable,  in  some  parts 
W.ng  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  It  is  steep, 
with  brush,  trees,  rocks,  and  logs  on  its  front, 
nml  at  the  point  of  ascent  was,  on  the  day  of 
the  battle  there,  rendered  soft  and  muddy  by  the 
passage  of  the  troops.  Opposite  the  bluff  and 
&h>out  one  hundred  yards  distant  is  Harrison's 
Island,  a  long  narrow  tract  of  four  hundred 
ai  res,  between  which  and  the  Virginia  shore 
the  river  runs  with  a  rapid  current.  On  the 
other  siJe  of  the  island,  which  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  broad,  the  distance  to  the  Mary- 
land shore  is  two  hundred  yards,  and  the  stream 
no.  qaite  so  rapid.  At  the  head  of  the  island 
passes  Conrad's  Ferry  from  the  Maryland  to  the 
Virginia  shore.  Six  miles  below  is  Edwards' 
Ferry,  which  is  on  the  direct  road  from  Pooles- 
villeto  Leesburg. 

On  the  opposite  banks  of  tho  Potomac  the 
hostile  forces  of  the  North  and  Sonth  had  con- 
fronted each  other  for  many  months.  The  dis- 
tance thus  occupied  extended  from  Great  Falls 
up  the  river  beyond  Harper's  Ferry.  It  was 
here  that  the  Confederate  Government  con- 
templated an  advance  into  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, aad  an  opportunity  to  flank  tho  force  on 
the  Virginia  shore  opposite  Washington,  placed 
for  the  defence  of  that  city.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, anticipating  such  intentions,  had  sta- 
tioned a  strong  force  to  prevent  them.  This 
was  in  several  divisions:  the  first  under  Gen- 
eral Ranks  was  stationed  from  Great  Falls  near- 
ly to  Edwards'  Ferry.  From  that  point  to 
Conrad's  Ferry  was  the  division  under  General 
Stone;  next  was  Colonel  Lander's  force  and 
tUt  of  Colonel  Geary.  Tho  principal  points 
occupied  by  the  Confederate  troops  on  the 
Virginia  borders  of  the  Potomac  wcro  Dran#s- 
rille,  Leesburg,  and  Charlestown.  It  became 
in  object  to  learn  with  what  strength  the  former 
of  these  positions  was  then  held.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  reconnoi«sanco  was  ordered  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General  McClellan,  to  be  mado 
toward  Dranesville,  and  the  duty  was  assigned 
to  General  McCall,  who  was  in  command  of  a 
dirision  on  tho  extreme  right  of  tho  force  be- 
yond the  Potomac  opposite  Washington.  These 
orders  were  successfully  executed  on  the  19th 
of  October,  and  on  the  forenoon  of  the  20th  he 
returned  to  his  former  position,  in  compliance 
with  orders  received  the  afternoon  previous. 
At  the  same  time  notice  was  given  to  General 
Stone  of  this  movement  on  the  part  of  General 
Mrt'all  in  the  following  despatch  : 

7»  Br.gn'1i*r-G*ntral  St&nt,  Poofttritt*: 

General  McClellan  desires  me  to  inform  too  that 
•j.-n*r»J  MeCaU  occupied  Dranesville  yesterday,  ntid  is 
•till  there.  Will  send  out  heavy  rcconooissances  to- 
day  in  all  direction*  from  that  point  The  General  dc- 
n'r-a  that  tou  keep  a  good  look-out  upon  Leesburg  to 
•er  if  this  movement  baa  the  efTect  to  drive  them  away. 
rVraapa  a  alight  demonstration  on  vourpart  would  have 
U*  efiUt  to  move  them.  A."  V.  COLliURN, 

•   Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

4  a 


Later  in  the  day  General  Stone  replied  to  this 
despatch  as  follows : 

Octobeb  20,  1S61. 

To  Major-General  McCUUan: 

Made  a  feint  of  crossing  at  this  place  this  afternoon, 
and  at  the  same  time  started  a  reconnoitring  party 
toward  Leesburg  from  Harriaon'a  Island.  The  ene- 
my's pickets  retired  to  intrenchmenU.  Report  of  re- 
connoitring party  not  yet  received.    I  hare  means 

* crossing  one  hundrcd*nd  twentv-five  men  once  in 
minutes  at  each  of  twopoinU.  River  falling  slowly. 

C.  P.  STONE,  Brigadier-General. 

On  communicating  General  Stone's  report  of  the 
battle  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  General  McClel- 
lan, in  a  note,  said :  "  My  despatch  did  not  con- 
template the  making  an  attack  upon  the  enemy 
or  the  crossing  of  the  river  in  force  by  any  por- 
tion of  General  Stone's  command." 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  oRheso  instroc- 
tions,General  Stone  went  to  Edwards'Ferry  with 
General  Gorman's  brigade,  the  Seventh  Michi- 
gan, two  troops  of  the  Van  Alen  cavalry,  and 
the  Putnam  Rangers.  This  wasat  one  o'clock  p.m. 
At  the  same  time  he  ordered  four  companies  of 
the  Fifteenth  Massachusetts  to  proceed  to  Har- 
rison's Island,  under  Colonel  Devens,  who  al- 
ready had  one  company  on  the  island.  To 
Conrad's  Ferry  above,  which  was  in  his  depart- 
ment, be  also  ordered  Colonel  Lee  with  a  bat- 
talion of  the  Massachusetts  Twentieth,  a  section 
of  the  Rhodo  Island  battery,  and  tho  Tammany 
Regiment.  These  three  movements  of  troops 
were  ordered—one  to  Edwards'  Ferry,  ono  to 
Harrison's  Island,  and  ono  to  Conrad's  Ferry 
above.  General  Stone  says  that  at  this  time 
General  McCall's  movement  on  Dranesville  had 
evidently  attracted  tho  attention  of  tho  ene- 
my, as  a  regiment  appeared  from  the  direction 
of  Leesburg,  and  took  shelter  behind  a  hill 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  his  position  at 
Edwarda'  Ferry.  Thia  day  is  Sunday,  and  at 
half-past  four  p.  m.  Van  Alen's  battery  of  two 
twelve-pound  Parrott  guns  opens  with  shell 
upon  tho  Confederate  force  upon  the  Vir- 
ginia side.  Their  explosion  can  be  distinctly 
heard.  Seven  are  thrown  within  ten  minutes, 
and  no  response  comes  across  the  water.  Tho 
direction  given  to  tho  shells  is  varied  so  as  to 
find  out  the  location  of  the  force,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  concealed  in  a  thick  wood  to  tho 
southwest,  on  the  hill.  At  five  o'clock  p.  m. 
the  battery  in  charge  of  Lieut  Frink,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  ferry,  also  opens  with  shell, 
and  the  two  batteries  keep  up  the  fire  with 
rapidity.  Just  as  the  sun  is  going  down  the 
First  Minnesota  and  Second  New  York  como 
down  over  the  hill  and  take  the  road  to  tho 
ferry.  The  sun  sets  gloriously,  his  rays  reflect- 
ing from  the  thousands  of  bayonets  which  line 
the  road. 

Gen.  Gorman  is  ordered  to  deploy  his  forces 
in  view  of  the  enemy,  making  a  feint  to  cross 
the  river  with  a  view  of  trying  what  effect  tho 
movement  may  have  upon  the  enemy.  The 
troops  evince  by  their  cheering  that  they  are 
all  ready,  and  determined  to  fight  gallantly  when 
tho  opportunity  is  presented.  Three  flat-boats 
arc  ordered,  and  at  the  same  time  shell  and 
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ppherical-case  shot  fcre  thrown  into  the  place 
of  tho  enemy's  concealment.  Elsewhere  all 
around  the  air  is  perfectly  still,  and  the  close 
of  tho  pleasant  Sabbath  is  impressively  beauti- 
ful, while  the  view  of  the  Virginia  hills  is  al- 
most enchanting.  Soon  something  resembling 
the  souod  of  a  drum  corps  is  distinctly  heard, 
and  the  shelling  and  the  launching  of  the  boata 
induces  the  quick  retirement  of  the  Confederate 
force.  Three  boat-loads  of  thirty-five  men 
each  from  the  First  Minnesota  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  the  river,  each  trip  occupying  about  six 
or  seven  minutes.  At  dusk  Gen.  Gorman's 
brigade  and  -the  Seventh  Michigan  returned  to 
camp.  Tho  other  forces  at  Harrison's  Island 
and  Conrad's  Ferry  remained  in  position. 

llere  the  movement  should  havo  stopped. 
The  orders  of  Gen.  McClellan  had  been  oboyed, 
and  their  object  had  been  accomplished.  The 
subsequent  orders  were  not  authorized  by  any 
superior  authority  to  Gen.  Stone,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  their  consequences  must  rest 
upon  him.  Had  a  "brilliant  achievement  ensued, 
the  honor  of  it  would  likewise  have  belonged 
to  him. 

Previous  to  one  o'clock  p.  m.  four  compa- 
nies of  tho  Massachusetts  Fifteenth,  as  above 
stated,  had  been  ordered  to  Harrison's  Island, 
whicH  had  for  some  timo  been  gnarded  by  one 
company  of  the  same  regiment.  At  night  Col. 
Devens  ordered  Capt.  Philbrick  of  Company 
H,  and  Quartermaster  Howe  of  his  staff,  with 
a  detachment  of  twenty  men,  to  cross  from  Har- 
rison's Island  to  the  Virginia  shore,  and  follow 
a  bridle  path  which  had  been  discovered,  to 
tho  vicinity  of  Leesburg,  and  report  what  was 
seen.  The  party  executed  the  order  by  ap- 
proaching within  three-fourths  of  a  mile  of 
Leesburg,  and  returned  to  the  starting-point  by 
10  o'clock  at  night,  after  having  discovered,  as 
they  supposed,  a  small  Confederate  camp  one 
mile  from  Leesburg.  There  appeared  to  bo 
about  thirty  tents.  No  pickets  were  ont  any 
distance,  and  the  party  approached  within 
twenty-five  rods  without  being  challenged. 

Upon  receiving  this  report,  Gen.  Stono  in- 
stantly ordered  Col.  Devens  to  cross  over  with 
four  companies  to  the  Virginia  shore,  and  march 
silently  under  cover  of  night  to  tho  position  of 
the  camp,  and  to  attack  and  destroy  it  at  day- 
break, nursue  the  enemy  lodged  there  as  far 
as  would  be  prudent,  and  return  immediately 
to  the  island — his  return  to  bo  covered  by  a 
company  of  tho  Massachusetts  Twentieth,  to 
be  posted  over  the  landing-place.  Col.  Devens 
was  ordered  to  make  closo  observation  of  the 
position,  strength,  and  movements  of  the  ene- 
my, and,  in  the  event  of  there  being  no  enemy 
there  visible,  to  hold  on  in  a  secure  position 
until  he  could  be  strengthened  sufficiently  to 
make  a  valuable  reconnoissance.  At  this  time 
orders  wero  sent  to  CoL  Baker  to  send  tho 
First  California  Regiment  to  Conrad's  Ferry, 
to  arrive  there  at  sunrise,  and  to  have  tho  re- 
mainder of  his  brigade  ready  to  move  early. 
Lieut.-Col.  Wood,  of  the  Fifteenth  Massachu- 


setts, was  also  ordered  to  move  with  a  battalion 
to  the  river  bank  opposite  Harrison's  Island  by 
daybreak.  Two  mounted  howitzers,  in  charge 
of  Lieut.  French,  of  Ricketts'  battery,  were 
ordered  to  the  tow-path  of  the  canal  opposite 
Harrison's  Island. 

Col.  Devens,  in  pursuance  of  his  orders, 
crossed  the  river  and  advanced  to  the  point  in- 
dicated, while  one  company  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Twentieth,  of  one  hundred  men,  took  po- 
sition at  tho  landing-place  on  the  bluff,  to  cover 
the  return  of  Col.  Devens,  as  ordered.  Upon 
arrival  at  the  point  indicated  as  the  position 
of  the  enemy's  camp,  Col.  Devens  found  that 
tho  scouts  had  been  deceived  by  the  uncertain, 
light,  and  had  mistaken  openings  in  the  trees 
for  a  row  of  tents,  ne  found,  however,  a  wood 
in  which  he  concealed  his  force,  and  proceeded 
to  cxamino  tho  space  between  that  and  Lees- 
burg, sending  back  at  the  samo  time  a  report 
that  thus  far  he  could  see  no  enemy. 

In  order  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  ene- 
my, during  this  movement  of  Col.  Devens,  and 
also  to  make  a  reconnoissance  in  the  direction 
of  Leesburg  from  Edwards'  Ferry,  Gen.  Stone 
now  directed  Gen.  Gorman  to  throw  across 
the  river  at  Edwards'  Ferry  two  companies  of 
the  First  Minnesota,  under  cover  of  a  fire  from 
Ricketts'  battery,  and  send  out  a  party  of  thirty- 
one  Van  Alen  cavalry  under  Major  Mix,  with 
orders  to  advance  along  the  Leesburg  road 
westwardly  until  they  should  come  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  a  battery  which  was  known  to  be  on  that 
road,  and  then  turn  to  the  left  and  examine 
the  heights  between  that  and  Goose  Creek,  and 
see  if  any  of  the  enemy  were  posted  in  the 
vicinity,  find  out  their  numbers  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, their  disposition,  examine  the  country 
with  reference  to  the  passage  of  troops  to  the 
Leesburg  and  Georgetown  turnpike,  and  return 
rapidly  to  cover  behind  the  skirmishers  of  the 
Minnesota  First.  This  reconnoissance  was 
most  gallantly  conducted,  and  tho  party  pro- 
ceeded along  the  Leesburg  road  nearly  two 
miles  from  the  ferry ;  and  when  near  the  po- 
sition of  the  hidden  battery  came  suddenly  upon 
a  Mississippi  regiment,  about  thirty-five  yards 
distant,  received  its  fire  and  returned  it  with 
their  pistols.  The  fire  of  the  enemy  killed  one 
horse,  but  Lieut.  Gouraud  seized  the  dismount- 
ed man,  and,  drawing  him  on  his  horse  behind 
him,  carried  him  unhurt  from  the  field.  Ono 
private  of  the  Fourth  Virginia  cavalry  was 
brought  off  by  the  party  a  prisoner,  who,  being 
well  mounted  and  armed,  his  mount  replaced 
the  one  lost  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 

While  this  was  going  on,  Gen.  Stone  re- 
ceived the  report  of  Col.  Devens  that  no  eneiny 
could  he  seen.  On  the  reception  of  this  infor- 
mation, ho  immediately  ordered  a  non-coraniis- 
sioned  officer  and  ten  cavalry  to  join  Col. 
Devens,  for  tho  purpose  of  scouring  tho  country- 
near  him  while  ho  was  engaged  in  his  recon- 
noissance, and  to  give  due  notice  of  the  aj>- 
proach  of  any  force.  At  tho  same  time  Cel. 
Ward  was  ordered,  with  his  battalion  of  the 
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V^sachusetts  Fifteenth,  to  cross  over  and 
more  half  a  mile  to  the  right  of  the  landing- 
place  of  Col.  Devens,  and  in  a  strong  position 
to  watch  and  protect  tho  flank  of  the  latter  on 
hi*  return,  and  secure  a  good  crossing  more 
favorable  than  the  first  and  connected  by  a 
eood  road  with  Leesburg.  Neither  of  these 
orders  were  carried  ont  to  their  full  extent,  for 
which  no  reason  has  been  given.  The  squad 
of  cavalry  crossed  over  to  the  Virginia  side, 
but  were  sent  back  without  having  left  the 
•Iwre  to  go  inland ;  thus  Col.  Devens  was  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  obtaining  warning  of 
the  approach  of  any  hostile  force.  Tho  battal- 
ion under  Col.  Ward  was  detained  on  the  bluff 
instead  of  being  directed  to  the  right. 

At  an  early  hour,  Col.  Baker,  in  pursuance 
of  the  orders  sent  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  arrived 
at  Conrad's  Ferry  with  the  First  California 
Regiment.  Leaving  bis  regiment  he  went  to 
Edwards'  Ferry  below,  and  reported  to  Gen. 
Stone  that  his  regiment  was  at  Conrad's  Ferry, 
and  the  three  other  regiments  of  his  brigade 
were  ready  to  march. 

The  orders  now  given  to  )3ol.  Baker  are 
thus  related  in  the  words  of  Gen.  Stone :  "  I 
directed  him  to  Harrison's  Island  to  assume  the 
command,  and  in  a  full  conversation  explained 
to  him  the  position  as  it  then  stood.   I  told  him 
that  Gen.  McCall  had  advanced  his  troops  to 
Dranesville,  and  that  I  was  extremely  desirous 
of  ascertaining  the  exact  position  and  force  of 
the  enemy  in  our  front,  and  of  exploring  as  far 
as  It  was  safe  on  the  right  toward  Leesburg, 
and  on  the  left  toward  the  Leesburg  and  Gum 
Spring  road.    I  also  informed  Col.  Baker  that 
Gen.  Gorman,  opposite  Edwards'  Ferry,  should 
be  reinforced,  and  that  I  would  make  every 
effort  to  push  Gorman's  troops  carefully  for- 
ward to  discover  the  best  line  from  that  ferry 
to  the  Leesburg  and  Gum  Spring  road  already 
mentioned ;  and  the  position  of  the  breastworks 
and  hidden  battery,  which  prevented  the  move- 
ment of  troops  directly  from  the  left  to  right, 
were  also  pointed  ont  to  him.   The  means  of 
transportation  across,  of  the  sufficiency  of 
which  he  (Baker)  was  to  be  judge,  was  detailed, 
and  anthontr  given  him  to  make  use  of  the 
fans  of  a  section  each  of  Vnughan's  and  Bunt- 
ing's batteries,  together  with  French's  moun- 
tain howitzers,  all  the  troops  of  his  Brigade  and 
the  Tammany  Regiment,  beside  the  Nineteenth 
and  part  of  the  Twentieth  Regiments  of  Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers ;  and  I  left  it  to  his  discre- 
tion, after  viewing  the  ground,  to  retire  from 
tbe  Virginia  shore  under  the  cover  of  his  guns 
and  the  fire  of  the  large  infantry  force,  or  to  pass 
over  reinforcements  in  case  he  found  it  practi- 
cable and  the  position  on  the  other  side  favor- 
able.  I  stated  that  I  wished  no  advance  made 
onles*  the  enemy  were  of  inferior  force,  and 
under  no  circumstance  to  pass  beyond  Lees- 
■  ■org,  or  a  strong  position  between  it  and  Goose 
Creek,  on  the  Gum  Spring,  t.     the  Manassas 
road.    Col.  Baker  was  cautioned  in  reference 
to  passing  artillery  across  the  river,  aud  I  beg- 


ged if  he  did  do  so  to  see  it  well  supported  by 
good  infantry.  I  pointed  out  to  him  tbe  po- 
sition of  some  blnffs  on  this  side  of  the  river, 
from  which  artillery  could  act  with  effect  on 
the  other ;  and  leaving  the  matter  of  crossing 
more  troops  or  retiring  what  where  already 
over  to  his  discretion,  gave  him  entire  control 
of  operations  on  the  right.  This  gallant  and 
energetic  officer  left  me  about  nine  a.  m.,  or 
half-past  nine,  and  galloped  off  quickly  to  his 
command." 

Tho  following  orders  have  been  received  as  true 
copies  of  the  orders  given  to  Col.  Baker,  the 
originals  of  which  were  found  in  his  hat  after 
his  death.  Tho  first  is  of  such  date  as  to  have 
been  delivered  to  him  on  Sunday  night,  and  the 
second  was  delivered  to  him  on  the  battle-field 
by  Col.  Coggswell,  who,  perceiving  that  it  had 
'  no  bearing  upon  the  then  condition  of  affairs, 
said  so  to  Col.  Baker,  who  put  it  in  his  hat 
without  reading.  Some  other  order,  it  may 
be  presumed,  preceded  these  two. 

H.  Q.  Corps  of  [Hero  the  bullet  struck  and  a  word  I 
ismiulnttO  Edwards*  I'eret,  October  21, 1601.  f 

Colonel  E.  D.  Baker t  Com.  of  Brigade  : 

Coloxrx  :  In  cose  of  heavy  firing  in  front  of  Harri- 
son's Island,  you  will  advance  tbe  California  Regiment 
of  your  brigade,  or  retire  the  regiments  under  Colonels 
Lee  and  Devens,  now  on  the  [almost  rendered  illegible 
by  blood j  Virginia  side  of  the  river,  at  your  discretion 
— assuming  command  on  arrival. 

Very  respectfully,  Colonel,  your  most  obt  scrvt., 
CHAS.  P.  STONE,  Brig.-Gen.  Commanding. 

The  second  order  which  follows,  was  deliv- 
ered on  the  battle-field  by  Col.  Coggswell,  who 
said  to  Col.  Baker,  in  reply  to  a  question  what 
it  meant,  "All  right,  go  ahead."  Thorcupon 
Col.  Baker  put  it  in  his  hat  without  reading. 
An  hour  afterward  he  fell : 

Head-qcartee*  Corf*  or  Observation,  > 
Edwards'  Feeet,  October  22— 11.50.  S 

£.  D.  Baktr,  Commanding  Brigade : 

Colonel  :  I  am  informed  that  the  force  of  tho  enemy 
is  about  four  thousand,  all  told.  If  you  can  push  them, 
vou  may  do  so  as  far  as  to  hare  a  strong  position  near 
Leesburg,  if  you  can  keep  them  before  you,  avoiding 
their  batteries.  If  tbey  pass  Leesburg  and  take  the 
Gum  Springs  rood,  you  will  not  follow  far,  but  seize 
the  first  good  position  to  cover  that  road. 

Their  design  is  to  draw  us  on.  if  they  ore  obliged  to 
retreat,  as  far  as  Goose  Creek,  where  tney  can  be  rein- 
forced from  Manassas,  and  have  a  strong  position. 

Report  frequently,  so  that  when  tbey  ore  pushed,  * 
Gorman  can  come  up  on  their  flank. 

Yours  respectfully  and  truly, 

CHARLES  P.  3TOXE, 
Brigadier-General  Commanding. 

Tho  following  aro  the  copies  said  to  have 
been  made  by  General  Beauregard's  order  and 
sent  to  General  Stone,  of  the  orders  given  to 
Devens  and  Baker  at  Ball's  Bluff  aud  found  on 
the  field  by  the  Confederates. 

ITEADmr ASTERS  CORPS  OP  OlWEBVATIOX,  1 

Poolesville.  October  20,  1S61— about  11  a.  *.  C 
Coloskl  :  You  will  please  send  orders  to  the  caual  to 
have  the  two  new  flat-boats  now  there,  opposite  t he- 
island,  transferred  at  once  to  the  river,  and  will  at 
o'clock  p.  m.  have  the  island  reinforced  by  all  of  your 
regiments  now  on  duty  at  the'  canal  ana  at  the  ?iew 
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York  battery.   The  picket*  will  be  replaced  by  the 
companies  of  the  Nineteenth  Massachusetts  there. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,' 

CHARLES  P.  STONE,  Brigadier-General. 
Col.  Charles  Devens,  Commanding  Fifteenth  Regi- 
ment Mass.  Vol*. 
»V  true  copy. 
Wm.  R.  Htslop,  Lieut,  and  A.  D.  C. 

Head-qcabtees  Coars  or  Obsebvattojc,  ) 
i'ooLMVlLli,  Oct  20,  1661 — 10i  r.u.  f 

Special  Ordeks,  No.  — .  Colonel  DeTens  will  land 
opposite  Harrison's  Island  with  four  companies  of  hia 
regiment,  and  proceed  to  surprise  the  camp  of  the 
onemy  discovered  by  Captain  Philbrick  in  the  direc- 
lion  of  Leesburg.  "The  landing  and  march  will  be 
effected  with  silence  and  rapidity. 

Colonel  Lee,  Twentieth  Massachusetts  Volunteers, 
will  immediately  after  Colonel  Dcvens'  departure  oc- 
cupy Harrison's  Island  with  four  companies  of  his 
regiment,  and  will  cause  the  four-oared  boat  to  be 
laken  across  the  island  to  the  point  of  departure  of 
Colonel  Dcvens. 

One  company  will  be  thrown  across  to  occupy  the 1 
heights  on  the  Virginia  shore,  after  Colonel  Devens' 
departure  to  cover  his  return. 

Two  mountain  howitzers  will  be  taken  silently  up  the 
!ow-path,  and  carried  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  island, 
andcr  the  orders  of  Colonel  Lee. 

Colonel  Devens  will  attack  the  camp  of  the  enemy 
at  daybreak,  and  having  routed,  will  pursue  as  far  as 
:je  deems  prudent,  and  will  destroy  the  camp,  if  prac- 
ticable, before  returning. 

He  will  make  all  the  observations  possible  on  the 
country,  will  under  all  circumstances  keep  his  com- 
mand well  in  hand,  and  not  sacrifice  this  to  any  sup- 
posed advantage  of  rapid  pursuit. 

Having  accomplished  this  duty,  Colonel  Devens  will 
return  to  his  present  position,  unless  he  shall  see  one 
on  the  Virginia  side,  near  the  river,  which  he  can  un- 
doubtedly hold  until  reinforced,  and  one  which  can  be 
-ucccssfully  held  acamst  largely  superior  numbers. 
!ii  such  cose  he  will  nold  on  and  report. 

CHARLES  P.  STONE,  Brigadier-General. 

Great  care  will  be  used  by  Colonel  Devens  to  pre- 
-cnt  any  unnecessary  injury  of  private  property,  and 
my  officer  or  soldier  straggling  from  the  command  for 
uriosity  or  plunder  will  be  instantly  shot. 

CHARLES  P.  STONE,  Brigadier-General. 
A  true  copy. 
Wm.  R.  "Htslop,  Lieut,  and  A.  D.  C. 

The  following  is  given  as  the  last  order  to 
Col.  Baker.  It  could  never  have  reached  him. 
It  shows  what  report  he  sent  to  Gen  Stone,  and 
Indicates  under  what  orders  he  was  acting : 

H E A D-QU A KTEEH  CoBPS  OP  OB8EBVATIOX,  I 

Edwabds'  Febrt,  Oct  21— r.  m.  J 
Colonel  K.  D.  Baker,  Commanding  Right  Wing  : 

Colonel  :  Yours  of  2.r>0  is  received.  I  am  glad  yon 
lind  your  position  tenable.  If  satisfied  with  it,  hold 
•  in,  and  don't  let  tho  troops  get  fatigued  or  starved 
while  waiting. 

Please  detailplenty  of  officers  to  attend  to  the  food 
of  the  men.  Do  you  need  more  artillery  than  the 
eight  pieces  now  at  your  disposition  » 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHAS\  P.  STONE,  Brig.-Gen.  Com'g. 

A  true  copy. 
William  R.  Htslop,  Lieut,  and  A.  D.  C. 

Tn  the  morning  a  skirmish  took  place  be- 
tween the  command  of  Col.  Lee,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Twentieth,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
'•over  Col.  Devens'  retreat,"  and  about  one  hun- 
•ired  Mississippi  riflemen.  Col.  Devens  then 
fell  hack  in  good  order  on  Col.  Lee's  position. 
Presently  ho  again  advanced,  his  men  behav- 
ing admirably,  fighting,  retiring,  and  advancing 


in  perfect  order,  and  exhibiting  every  proof  of 
high  courage  and  good  discipline.  Had  the  cav- 
alry scouting  party  sent  to  him  in  the  morning 
been  with  him,  then  he  could  have  had  timely 
warning  of  the  approach  of  the  superior  force 
which  afterward  overwhelmed  his  regiment. 

Between  twelve  and  one  p.  m.  the  enemy  ap- 
peared in  force  in  front  of  Col.  Devens,  and  a 
sharp  skirmish  ensued,  and  was  maintained  for 
some  time  by  the  Fifteenth  Massachusetts,  un- 
supported ;  and  finding  he  would  be  outflanked, 
Col.  Devens  retired  a  short  distance,  and  took 
up  a  position  near  the  wood,  half  a  mile  in 
front  of  Col.  Lee,  where  he  remained  until  two 
o'clock,  when  he  again  fell  back,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Col.  Baker,  and  took  his  place  with 
the  portions  of  the  Twentieth  Massachusetts 
and  First  California  which  had  arrived. 

The  movement  of  troops  now  to  the  Virginia 
side  was  constant — until  700  of  the  Fifteenth 
and  three  companies  of  the  Twentieth  Massa- 
chusetts, the  First  California  battalion,  and 
some  companies  of  the  Tammany  Regiment 
had  crossed,  and  four  pieces  of  artillery. 

At  one  o'clooic  the  order  had  been  given  to 
tho  right  battery  detached  from  the  New  York 
Ninth  to  report  to  Gen.  Baker  at  the  Maryland 
side  of  the  Potomac,  opposite  Harrison's  Island. 
In  half  an  hour  the  four  pieces  arrived  at  tho 
spot,  in  command  of  Lieut.  Bramhall.  At  this 
timo  but  little  firing  was  heard  upon  the  oppo- 
site shore,  and  that  only  desultory. 

At  about  half-past  two  p.  m.,  however,  tho 
firing  of  musketry  suddenly  became  very  brisk, 
accompanied  by  occasional  discharges  of  artil- 
lery. At  this  time  Col.  Baker,  who  had  been 
actively  engaged  in  superintending  the  despatch 
of  reinforcements,  crossed  himself,  accompanied 
by  but  one  officer,  Major  Young,  of  his  com- 
mand, leaving  word  to  forward  the  artillery 
with  all  despatch.  The  means  provided  for  this 
purpose  consisted  of  iwo  scows,  manned  by- 
poles,  and  which,  owing  to  the  swiftness  of  tho 
current,  consumed  a  great  deal  of  time  in  tho 
trip  from  the  mainland  to  the  island. 

Lieut.  Bramhall  thus  describes  the  crossing  in 
his  report:  ki  I  took  command,  and  ordered  the 
immediate  embarkation  of  the  pieces.  I  crossed 
with  the  first  piece,  (which  happened  to  be  a 
Rhode  Island  piece,)  accompanied  by  Col. 
Coggswell,  of  the  Tammany  Regiment,  arriving 
upon  the  island  after  a  half  hour's  hard  labor  to 
keep  the  boat  from  floating  down  the  stream. 
We  ascended  the  steep  bank,  made  soft  and 
sloppy  by  the  passage  of  the  troops,  and  at  a 
rapid  gait  crossed  the  island  to  the  second 
crossing.  At  this  point  wo  found  only  a  scow, 
on  which  we  did  not  dare  to  cross  the  niece  and 
the  horses  together,  and  thus  lost  further  timo 
by  being  obliged,  to  make  two  crossings.  Upon 
arriving  on  tho  Virginia  shore  we  were  com - 

Eelled  to  dismount  the  piece  and  carriage,  and 
aul  the  former  up  by  the  prolonge,  the  infantry 
assisting  in  carrying  the  parts  of  tho  latter  to  a 
point  about  thirty  feet  up  a  precipitous  ascent, 
rendered  almost  impassablo  with  soft  mud, 
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where  we  remounted  the  piece,  and,  hitching 
up  the  horse*,  dragged  it  throngh  a  perfect 
thicket  up  to  the  open  ground  above,  where  the 
fighting  was  going  on. 

"  During  all  this  time  the  firing  had  continued 
with  great  briskness,  and  that  the  enemy's  fire 
was  very  effectual  was  evident  from  the  large 
number  of  wounded  and  dead  who  were  being 
borne  to  the  boats.   But  a  few  moments  pre- 
vious to  coming  into  position  the  firing  bad 
ceased,  and  when  I  arrived  I  found  that  our 
men  were  resting,  many  with  arms  stacked  in 
front  of  them.   The  ground  upon  which  was 
such  of  the  fight  as  I  engaged  in  was  an  open 
space,  forming  a  parallelogram,  enclosed  entire- 
ly in  woods.    Our  men  were  disposed  in  a 
semicircle,  the  right  and  left  termini  of  which 
rested  upon  the  woods,  with,  as  near  as  I  could 
discern,  skirmishers  thrown  out  upon  each 
flank,  while  the  convexity  of  our  lines  skirted 
the  cliff  overhanging  the  river.   The  ground 
sloped  from  a  point  about  forty  yards  from  the 
cliff  sufficiently  to  afford  a  very  tolerable  oover 
for  our  men." 

The  field  was  about  seventy-five  yards  in 
breadth  by  fro  hundred  in  length.   At  the  dis- 
tant front  and  down  the  right  and  left,  a  thick 
dark  forest  skirted  its  sides.   Behind,  the  bluff 
fell  steeply  off  to  the  river.  A  winding  spur  of 
the  field  extended  a  few  rods  into  the  woods 
on  the  left,  half  way  between  tho  opposing 
lines.  Directly  on  the  left,  and  near  where  a 
crooked  path  led  the  Federal  force  "to  the  fight, 
a  ravine  fell  slightly  off,  its  opposite  bank 
ascending  to  the  thicket  of  woods  which  thus 
totally  surrounded  the  field.  About  four  o'clock 
p.      Cof.  Baker  formed  his  line  for  action. 
At  this  time  no  enemy  was  anywhere  visible 
in  rank,  but  from  the  woods  in  the  extreme 
front  a  galling  irregular  fire  poured  out  upon 
his  men.    They  were  then  ranged,  in  no  very 
exact  order,  from  right  to  left,  the  wings  par- 
tially covered  by  the  thicket— portions  of  the 
centre  lying  close  to  tho  edge  of  the  hill — while 
others  boldly  stepped  forward,  delivered  their 
fire  at  the  woods,  returned  to  load,  and  advance 
again  and  again.   The  men  of  the  Fifteenth  and 
Twentieth  Massachusetts  were  placed  on  the 
right,  tho  Californians  on  the  left,  while  the 
artillery,  with  the  Tammany  companies,  were 
posted  in  tfie  centre.  A  quick  consultation  was 
ne'.d.    Intimations  of  a  large  hostile  force  near 
were  received.   No  retreat  could  bo  effected  in 
safety.    The  fire  was  growing  hot.   A  retro- 
grade movement  would  only  bring  seven- 
teen hundred  men  to  the  river's  brink,  with 
two  boats,  capable  of  carrying  sixty  persons 
each,  to  transport  them  over  a  swift  channel, 
while  it  would  cause  a  rush  of  the  enemy  upon 
them.    Their  only  hope  was  in  maintaining 
their  ground  until  troops  by  the  Edwards' 
Ferry  could  force  a  way  to  their  aid.  The 
enemy  had  evidently  concentrated  here  under 
the  apprehension  that  the  principal  attack 
would  come  from  this  quarter.    The  battle 
now  commenced  in  earnest  on  the  left,  and  was 


brought  on  by  pushing  two  companies  forward 
to  feel  ihe  enemy  in  the  wood.  They  advanced 
half  the  distance,  and  were  met  by  a  murder- 
*ous  fire  from  the  enemy,  which  was  followed 
by  a  terrific  volley  along  their  whole  front. 
They  still  kept  their  cover,  but  the  bullets  rat- 
tled against  the  whole  Federal  line,  which  gave 
a  quick  reply.  Instantly  both  ends  of  the  field 
were  clouded  in  smoke,  and  tho  contest  raged 
hotly  for  an  hour.  Feeling  their  strength,  the 
enemy  pressed  down  the  sides  of  the  field,  and 
the  fight  grew  close  until  Ool.  Baker  fell  whilo 
cheering  his  men,  and  by  his  own  example  sus- 
taining them  in  tho  obstinate  resistance  they 
wore  making.  The  command  soon  devolved 
on  Col.  Coggswell,  who  saw  that  the  day  was 
lost,  and  that  the  time  for  retreat  had  come. 

The  enemy  pursued  to  the  edgo  of  the  bluff, 
over  the  landing-place,  and  poured  in  a  heavy 
fire  as  the  Federal  force  were  endeavoring  to 
cross  to  the  island.  The  retreat  was  rapid,  but 
according  to  orders.  The  men  formed  near  tho 
river,  maintaining  for  nearly  half  an  hour  the 
hopeless  contest  rather  than  surrender. 

The  smaller  boat  had  disappeared,  no  ono 
knew  where.  The  larger  boat,  rapidly  and  too 
heavily  loaded,  swamped  at  fifteen  feet  from 
the  shore,  and  nothing  was  left  to  the  soldiers 
but  to  swim,  surrender,  or  die.  With  a  devo- 
tion worthy  of  the  cause  they  were  serving, 
officers  and  men,  while  quarter  was  being 
offered  to  such  as  would  lay  down  their  arms, 
stripped  themselves  of  their  swords  and  mus- 
kets and  hurled  them  out  into  tho  river  to 
prevent  them  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  foe, 
and  saved  themselves  as  they  could,  by  swim- 
ming, floating  on  logs,  and  concealing  them- 
selves in  the  bushes  of  the  forest,  and  to  make 
their  way  up  and  down  tho  river  bank  to  a  place 
of  crossing. 

The  fate  of  the  piece  of  artillery  which  had 
been  so  effective,  is  thus  described  by  Lieut. 
Bramhall,  who  commanded  it: 

"  Finding  that  the  battle  was  lost  to  us,  and 
with  but  one  man  left  to  aid  me,  (Booth,  of  tho 
California  regiment,)  and  growing  weak  and 
stiff  from  my  wounds,  of  which  I  received 
three,  none  dangerous,  I  caused  the  piece  to  be 
drawn  down  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  whence  it 
was  afterward  thrown  down,  lodging  in  the 
rocks  and  logs,  with  which  the  descent  was 
cumbered,  and,  assisted  by  two  privates  of  the 
Fifteenth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  made  my 
wuy  to  the  boat  and  over  to  the  island.  Here 
I  found  my  own  section  and  the  other  piece  be- 
longing to  the  Rhode  Island  section,  ono  of 
which  I  bad  had:  and  leaving  directions  to 
command  the  ford  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
island  with  two  pieces,  and  to  hold  the  other 
in  reserve  to  act  where  circumstances  might 
require  aid  to  cover  the  retreat  of  our  own  in- 
fantry, I  crossed  to  the  mainland.  I  had  first 
despatched  a  messenger  for  Lieut.  Clark,  of  our 
battery,  who  soon  after  arrived  and  took  com- 
mand. The  only  projectile  with  which  the  am- 
munition chest  was  provided  waa  the  James 
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shell,  I  have  been  told  by  those  from  the  right 
and  left  who  could  correctly  observe  their  effect, 
that  they  burst,  and  with  great  effect?  The 
short  range  at  which  they  were  fired  would  of 
course  hardly  admit  of  any  very  appreciable 
deviation  from  a  direct  course,  such  as  has  been 
remarked  of  the  projectile.  The  piece,  I  have 
since  learned,  was  taken  by  the  enemy ;  with 
it  thero  were  but  eight  or  ten  rounds  of  shell, 
and  about  twenty  blanks.  I  do  not  think  it 
was  possible  to  have  saved  the  piece  from  cap- 
ture, for  it  would  have  required  u  full  half  hour 
to  have  gotten  it  down  to  tho  river,  when  if  it 
were  shipped  upon  the  boat  it  would  have  been 
necessarily  to  the  exclusion  of  the  wounded, 
who  were  being  conveyed  to  the  opposite  shore. 
Indeed,  I  very  much  doubt  if  it  could  have 
crossed  at  all,  for  the  scow  Bunk  with  its  weight 
of  men  the  next  trip  after  I  returned  in  it.  The 
horses  belonging  to  the  piece  were  all  shot;  and 
I  learn  from  Capt.  Vaughan,  who  has  since  been 
over  to  bury  the  dead,  that  five  of  them  lay 
dead  in  one  heap.  I  regretted  that  the  canister 
which  was  to  be  sent  over  to  us  did  not  reach 
us,  as  with  it  I  might  have  at  least  kept  tho 
enemy  sufficiently  in  check  to  have  given  time 
to  many  of  the  wounded  who  were  left  on  tho 
Virginia  side  to  have  escaped." 

The  report  of  the  Confederate  General  Evans 
states  his  killed  and  wounded  at  three  hundred. 
Ho  speaks  of  his  force  as  twenty-five  hundred 
men,  without  artillery,  engaged  against  ten 
thousand  with  five  batteries.  The  foroe  to 
which  he  was  opposed  was  about  twenty-one 
hundred,  with  one  piece  of  artillery  that  was 
served  effectively,  the  other  three  being  fired 
only  at  intervals.  The  Confederate  forces  en- 
gaged were  the  Eighth  Virginia,  and  Seven- 
teenth and  Eighteenth  Mississippi  Regiments. 
The  First  Mississippi  was  held  in  reserve. 

The  Massachusetts  Fifteenth  lost,  in  killed, 
wouDded,  and  missing,  three  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-two, including  a  Lieut-Colonel  and  fourteen 
out  of  twenty-eight  line  officers  who  crossed. 
The  Massachusetts  Twentieth  lost,  in  all,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-nine.  The  Tammany  com- 
panies lost  one  hundred  and  sixty-three.  The 
First  California  Regiment  lost  three  hundred, 
killed,  woanded,  and  missing. 

Meantime  at  Edwards'  Ferry,  where  tho  fa- 
cilities for  transportation  consisted  of  two 
scows  and  a  yawl  boat,  Gen.  Stone  was  pre- 
paring to  push  forward  to  the  road  by  which 
the  enemy's  retreat  would  bo  cut  off,  if  driven, 
lie  says: — "The  additional  artillery  had  al- 
ready been  sent,  and  when  the  messenger,  who 
did  not  leave  the  field  until  after  three  o'clock, 
was  questioned  as  to  Colonel  Baker's  position, 
he  informed  me  that  the  Colonel,  when  he  left, 
seemed  to  feel  perfectly  secure,  and  could  doubt- 
less hold  his  position  in  case  he  should  not 
advance.  The  same  statement  was  made  by 
another  messenger  half  an  hour  later,  and  I 
watched  anxiously  for  a  sign  of  advance  on  tho 
right,  in  order  to  push  forward  Gen.  Gorman. 
It  was,  as  had  been  explained  to  Colonel  Baker, 


impracticable  to  throw  Gen.  Gorman's  brigade 
directly  to  the  right  by  reason  of  the  battery  in 
the  woods,  between  which  we  had  never  been 
able  to  reconnoitre. 

"At  four  p.  m.,  or  thereabouts,  I  telegraphed 
to  General  Banks  for  a  brigade  of  his  division, 
intending  it  to  occupy  the  ground  on  this  side  of 
the  river  near  Harrison's  Island,  which  would  bo 
abandoned  in  case  of  a  rapid  advance ;  and  short- 
ly after,  as  the  fire  slackened,  a  messenger  wjas 
waited  for,  on  whose  tidings  should  be  given 
orders  either  for  the  advance  of  General  Gorman 
to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  or  for  the  dis- 
position for  the  night  in  the  position  then  held. 

"  At  five  p.  m.  Captain  Candy  arrived  from 
the  field  and  announced  the  melancholy  tidings 
of  Colonel  Baker's  death,  but  with  no  intelli- 
gence of  any  further  disaster.  I  immediately 
apprised  General  Banks  of  Col.  Baker's  death, 
and  I  rode  quickly  to  the  right  to  assume  com- 
mand. Before  arriving  opposite  the  island, 
men  who  had  crossed  the  river  plainly  gave 
evidence  of  the  disaster,  and  on  reaching  the 
same  I  was  satisfied  of  it  by  the  conduct  of  the 
men  then  landing  in  boats. 

Orders  were  then  given  to  hold  the  island 
and  establish  a  patrol  on  the  tow-path  from  op- 
posite the  island  to  the  line  of  pickets  near  tho 
Monocacy,  and  I  returned  tq  the  left  to  seenre 
the  troops  there  from  disaster,  and  make  prepa- 
rations for  moving  them  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

"  Orders  arrived  from  Gen.  McClellan  to  hold 
the  island  and  Virginia  shore  at  Edwards'  Fer- 
ry at  all  risks,  indicating  at  the  same  time  that 
reinforcements  would  be  sent,  and  immediately 
additional  means  of  intrenchments  were  for- 
warded, and  Gen.  Gorman  was  furnished  with 
particular  directions  to  hold  out  against  any 
and  every  force  of  the  enemy." 

The  crossing  was  ultimately  continued,  and 
by  Tuesday  morning  four  thousand  infantry,  a 
section  of  Ricketts'  battery,  and  Van  Alen's 
cavalry  detachment  were  safely  on  the  Vir- 
ginia shore.  Five  hundred  feet  of  intrench- 
ment  was  thrown  up.  At  3  a.  m.  on  Tues- 
day, Gen.  Banks  arrived  and  took  command. 

All  Tuesday  night  the  whistles  of  the  loco- 
motives bringing  Confederate  reinforcements 
to  Leesburg  were  distinctly  heard.  On  Tuesday 
morning  Gen.  McClellan  was  disposed  to  hold 
the  position  on  the  Virginia  side,  but  further 
information  caused  a  change  of  purpose.  A 
bridge  of  boats  taken  from  the  canal,  together 
with  others  passing  up  and  down  which  wero 
stopped,  was  formed,  and  on  Wednesday  tho 
entire  force  returned  to  the  Maryland  shore. 

The  first  cause  of  failure  consisted  in  the  lack 
of  suitable  means  of  transportation.  The  Fed- 
eral force  at  Ball's  Bluff  was  evidently  outnum- 
bered and  overpowered.  The  crossing  was  at  an 
exceedingly  unfavorable  spot it  was  the  samo 
as  crossing  two  ferries  at  a  point  where  the  cur- 
rent being  narrow,  becomes  swifter.  The  move- 
ment should  have  ceased  with  what  had  been 
done  on  Sunday  night.  No  suitable  preparations 
were  made  for  that  afterward  undertaken. 
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BALTIMORE  is  the  principal  city  of  Mary- 
land, having  in  1860  a  population  of  212,418. 
It  is  situated  on  a  small  bay  or  estuary  which 
*  extends  about  two  and  a  half  miles  inland  from 
the  north  side  of  Patapsco  river,  about  twelve 
miles  from  its  entrance  into  Chesapeake  Bay. 
It  is  about  two  hundred  miles  by  ship  channel 
from  the  ocean,  and  thirty-eight  miles  by  rail- 
rv.a<l  northeast  from  Washington,  and  ninety- 
eight  miles  southwest  from  Philadelphia.  Its  cen- 
tral portion  and  admirable  situation  has  made 
it  a  place  of  largo  trade  with  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States.  Possessing  slaves  like  the 
Southern  States,  the  citizens  were  nevertheless 
quiet  spectators  of  the  agitations  in  the  extreme 
North  and  South.  A  handful  of  votes  were 
cast  in  favor  of  Mr.  Lincoln  for  President,  but 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  assimilated  rather 
with  that  of  Virginia,  on  the  South,  than  with 
Pennsrlvania,  on  the  North. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
the  19th  of  December  to  listen  to  an  address 
from  A.  H.  Handy,  the  Commissioner  sent  to 
Marvland  by  the  State  of  Mississippi.  His  view 
of  the  object  of  the  seceding  States  was  thus 
presented  to  the  meeting :  "  Secession  is  not  in- 
tended to  break  up  the  present  Government, 
but  to  perpetuate  it.  Our  plan  is  for  the  South- 
era  States  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  for  tho 
present,  to  allow  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion to  be  made,  guaranteeing  our  just  rights ; 
and  if  the  Northern  States  will  not  make  these 
amendments,  by  which  these  rights  shall  be 
wared  to  us,  then  we  must  secure  them  the 
best  way  we  can.  This  question  of  slavery  must 
he  settled  now  or  never.   Many  remedies  have 
failed,  we  roust  try  amputation  to  bring  it  to 
a  healthy  state.   We  must  have  amendments 
to  the  Constitution,  and  if  we  cannot  get  them 
we  must  set  up  for  ourselves."  This  was  fol- 
lowed in  a  few  days  by  movements  for  a 
Tnion  meeting.   At  the  preliminary  meeting, 
for  completing  the  arrangements,  Archibald 
Sterling,  apon  taking  the  chair,  made  this  pithy 
address:   "Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the 
honor  yon  have  done  me.   I  cannot  hesitate 
when  my  countrymen  call  on  me  at  such  a  time 
as  this,  for  I  hold  every  thing  I  possess,  prop- 
erty, family,  and  life,  of  slight  valuo  when 
compared  with  country;  and  I  consider  the 
maintenance  of  its  Union  as  our  only  safeguard." 
The  meeting  which  ensued  upon  the  completion 
of  these  arrangements,  was  one  of  the  most 
impressive  and  influential  assemblages  convened 
in  Baltimore  for  political  purposes.  The  Union 
and  Major  Anderson  were  greatly  cheered,  and 
the  word  44  secession  "  appeared  to  be  very  re- 
pugnant to  the  feelings  of  the  assemblage. 

The  following,  one  of  a  large  number  of  reso- 
lutions passed,  is  expressive  of  the  position  of 
those  present  i 

Rxolvtd,  That  the  present  condition  of  our  country 
if  Tnaod*  of  all  who  fore  her  a  spirit  of  fairness,  of 
candor,  of  conciliation,  of  concession,  and  of  self- 
sacrifice  ;  and  that  we  hail  with  thankful  and  hopeful 
hearts  the  patriotic  efforts  now  being  made  in  Con- 
fer the  settlement,  as  wo  trust  forever,  of  the 


dangerous  questions  tit  Issue,  on  some  constitutional, 
just,  and  equitable  principle;  and  that  such  of  our 
statesmen  and  States,  whether  of  the  North  or  of  the 
Boutb,  as  may  contribute  most  to  this  boly  end,  will 
challenge  the  highest  place  in  the  affections  of  our 
country ;  and  those  wbo  may  refuse  to  lend  their  aid 
to  this  holy  purpose  may  jnsuy  expect,  as  they  will  bo 
sure  to  receive,  the  condemnation  and  reprobation  of 
the  present,  as  well  as  of  future  ages. 

The  city,  however,  remained  an  inactive 
epoctator  of  tho  progress  of  events,  until  the 
attack  upon  Fort  Sumter.  The  excitement  then 
aroused  was  most  intense,  and  efforts  were 
made  by  the  friendB  of  the  seceded  States  to 
turn  it  to  their  benefit,  and  even,  if  possible, 
secure  the  secession  of  Maryland. 

Through  Baltimore  passed  the  only  line  of 
railway  from  the  North  and  East  to  Washing- 
ton. New  England,  Now  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  in  response  to  tho 
President's  proclamation,  might  arm  every  man 
for  the  defence  of  Washington ;  but,  as  tho  only 
lino  of  communication  by  land  was  through 
Baltimore  and  Maryland,  an  obstruction  hero 
might  delay  their  progress  until  forces  from  tho 
South  seized  the  National  city.  Apprehensions 
of  disturbance  upon  tho  passage  of  troops 
through  the  city  for  Washington  wero  excited. 
On  tho  18th  of  April  the  Marshal  of  Polico  is- 
sued his  orders  to  cause  a  vigilant  eye  to  bo 
kept  on  all  persons  attempting  to  incite  riot  or 
disorder,  and  to  have  them  followed  and  arrest- 
ed. He  also  received  from  tho  officers  of  tho 
44 State-Right  Association"  the  most  solemn 
pledge  that  no  demonstration  would  be  made 
against  the  Federal  troops  expected  to  pass 
through  the  city.  He  said,  44  tho  peace  of  Bal- 
timore will  be  maintained  at  all  hazards." 

The  Mayor  of  tho  city  issued  a  proclamation 
invoking  all  good  citizens  to  uphold  and  main- 
tain the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  city,  and 
to  refrain  from  the  expression  of  sentiments 
that  might  have  an  irritating  effect. 

On  tho  19th,  a  body  of  troops  from  tho  North 
were  expected  to  arrive  by  the  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  Railroad.  At  the  depot  a  crowd 
of  two  or  three  thousand  persons  gathered. 
Soon  after  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  train 
from  Philadelphia,  comprising  twenty-nine  cars, 
arrived.  Without  disembarking  the  soldiers 
from  the  train,  horses  were  attached  to  the 
several  cars,  which  wore  drawn  along  Pratt 
street  to  the  Camden  station.  Six  care  were 
permitted  to  pass  without  any  particular  disturb- 
ance except  hooting  and  yelling.  The  horses 
attached  to  the  seventh  car  becoming  restive, 
were  detached,  and  the  car  moved  without 
their  aid  nearly  to  Gay  street,  where  a  body  of 
laborers  were  engaged  in  repairing  the  bed  of 
the  street,  and  for  this  purpose  removing  the 
cobble  stones. 

Some  thirty  or  forty  men  assembled  at  this 
point,  having  followed  the  car  from  the  depot, 
and  with  cheers  for  President  Davis  and  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  hurled  bitter  taunts  at 
the  Northern  Black  Republicans,  as  they  termed 
them.   The  troops  remained  in  perfect  silence. 
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This  continued  for  several  minutes,  when,  as 
the  horses  were  again  attached  ana  the  car 
moved  off,  it  was  proposed  to  stone  it.  Before 
the  car  had  gone  twenty  yards,  almost  every 
window  therein  was  broken  to  pieces,  and 
a  portion  of  the  crowd  followed  a  considerable 
distance  hurling  paving-stones.  Tho  eighth  car 
was  treated  in  the  same  inanner,  but  the 
ninth  tar,  apparently  being  empty,  or  at  least 
no  person  being  visible  except  the  driver  of  the 
teatn,  escaped  with  only  one  stone  thrown. 

The  tenth  car  was  observed  approaching  from 
Pratt  street  bridge,  when  a  number  of  persona, 
seizing  the  picks  in  the  hands  of  the  laborers, 
made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  tear  up  the  traok. 
Finding  that  they  could  not  succeed,  as  a  last 
resort  they  took  up  the  paving-stones,  and  threw 
them  on  the  track,  almost  covering  it  from  ob- 
servation. They  also  dumped  a  cart-load  of 
sand  on  the  bed  of  the  track,  placing  also  four 
or  five  largo  anchors  thereon,  having  bodily 
removed  them  from  the  sidewalk.  This  being 
accomplished,  they,  with  loud  hurrahs,  dared 
tho  troops  to  come  on ;  but  the  latter,  observ- 
ing the  posture  of  affairs,  deemed  it  more  pru- 
dent to  turn  back  to  the  President  street  depot. 

Mayor  Brown  hastened  to  the  President 
street  depot,  and  endeavored  to  prevent  any 
disturbance.  At  this  point  there  still  remained 
upwards  of  twenty  cars  filled  with  the  troops, 
and  five  or  six  cars  which  had  been  used  for  the 
reception  of  ammunition,  baggage,  &c. 

After  tho  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
command  was  given  for  the  troops  to  disembark 
aud  form  on  tho  outside.  While  forming,  they 
were  surrounded  by  a  dense  mass  of  people, 
who  impeded  their  march,  up  President  street 
by  every  possible  means.  Stones  were  thrown 
in  great  numbers.  At  Fawn  street  two  of  tho 
soldiers  were  knocked  down  by  stones  and 
greatly  injured. 

After  tho  cars  had  been  checked  and  return- 
ed to  tho  depot,  as  above  stated,  the  military 
formed  and  prepared  to  march  through  the  city. 

From  the  President  street  depot  to  Pratt 
street  bridge  they  were  pursued  by  the  excited 
crowd,  who  continued  to  hurl  stones,  and,  it 
is  stated,  fired  at  them  with  muskets,  &c. 
Mayor  Brown  had  put  himself  at  tho  head  of 
tho  column,  witli  a  strong  body  of  police.  The 
soldiers  continued  on  up  Pratt  street  over  the 
bridge,  whore  several  more  were  badly  injured 
by  the  stones  thrown  at  the  rear  ranks.  They 
came  along  at  a  brisk  pace,  and  when  they 
reached  Market  Space,  an  immense  concourse 
of  people  closed  in  behind  them  and  commenced 
stoning  them. 

When  they  reached  Gay  street,  where  the 
track  had  been  torn  up,  a  large  crowd  of  men 
armed  with  paving-stones  showered  them  on 
their  heads  with  such  force  that  several  of  them 
were  knocked  down  in  the  ranks.  These, 
after  lying  a  few  moments  crawled  on  their 
hands  and  knees  into  some  of  the  stores  on 
Pratt  street.  After  they  fell  there  was  no  fur- 
ther attack  made  on  them,  and  those  thus 


wounded  were  taken  to  apothecary  stores  for 
medical  attendance. 

At  the  corner  of  South  and  Pratt  streets  a 
man  fired  a  pistol  into  the  ranks  of  the  military, 
when  those  in  the  rear  ranks  immediately 
wheeled  and  fired  upon  their  assailants,  and 
several  were  wounded.  The  guns  of  the  sol- 
diers that  had  fallen  wounded  were  seized,  and 
fired  upon  the  ranks  with  fatal  effect  in  two  in- 
stances. 

.  After  they  reached  Calvert  street  they  suc- 
ceeded in  checking  their  pursuers  by  a  rapid  fire, 
which  brought  down  two  or  three,  and  they 
were  not  much  molested  until  they  reached 
Howard  street,  where  another  large  crowd  was 
assembled.  Some  stones  were  thrown  at  them, 
but  their  guns  were  not  loaded,  and  they  passed 
on  through  the  dense  crowd  down  Howard 
street  towards  the  depot. 

The  scene  on  Pratt  street,  as  stated,  was  of 
a  startling  character.  The  wounded  soldiers, 
three  in  number,  were  taken  up  carefully  and 
carried  to  places  of  safety  by  the  citizens  along 
the  street. 

The  rear  portion  of  the  troops  received  the 
brunt  of  the  attack  of  the  assailants.  The  pav- 
ing-stones were  dashed  with  great  force  against 
their  backs  and  heads,  and  marching  thus  in 
close  ranks,  they  were  unable  to  effectually  de- 
fend themselves.  When  they  did  turn  and  fire, 
it  was  without  halt,  and  being  thus  massed  to- 
gether, their  shots  took  effect  mostly  on  inno- 
cent spectators  who  were  standing  on  the  pave- 
ment. They  stood  the  assault  with  stones  with- 
out resistance,  tho  eutire  distance  from  tho 
President  street  depot  until  they  reached  the 
vicinity  of  South  street,  and  thon  fired  obliquely 
on  to  the  pavements,  rather  than  turning  on 
their  assailants.  The  police  did  their  utmost 
to  protect  the  troops  from  assault,  and  partially 
succeeded  until  they  reached  Gay  street,  where 
tho  crowd,  armed  with  paving-stones,  were  col- 
lected. They  rushed  in  between  the  police  and 
the  rear  ranks,  driving  them  back,  and  sepa- 
rating them  from  the  military.  After  the  firing 
commenced,  the  assaulting  party  dispersed,  and 
for  the  balance  of  tho  route  there  was  no  attack 
upon  them.  The  four  soldiers  who  fell  wounded 
in  the  street,  wero  struck  down  between  Gay 
and  Calvert  streets,  where  the  fiercest  of  tho 
attack  was  made  on  them.  The  troops  com- 
posed the  Sixth  regiment  of  Massachusetts  In- 
fantry, commanded  by  Colonel  E.  F.  Jones,  in 
all  eleven  companies,  with  an  aggregate  of  eight 
hundred  and  sixty  men,  rank  and  file. 

It  was  about  half-past  twelve  o'clock  when 
the  train  left  the  Camden  station.  A  few 
minutes  afterwards,  a  discharge  of  firearms  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  tho  crowd  to  the  cor- 
ner of  Pratt  and  Howard  streets,  where  a  body 
of  infantry  from  one  of  the  Northern  States, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  strong,  were  seen 
rapidly  approaching  the  depot,  and  no  doubt 
anxious  to  reach  the  cars. 

The  excitement  now  was  beyond  description, 
and  a  man  displaying  the  flag  of  the  Confeder- 
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afe  States  seemed  to  be  the  rallying  point  of 
the  disaffected  people.  Some  of  these  assaulted 
the  command  with  stones,  when  a  number  of 
the  latter  discharged  their  muskets.  At  least 
twenty  shots  were  fired,  but  it  happily  proved 
that  no  person  was  injured.  There  seemed  to 
be  but  little  discipline  among  the  troops,  espe- 
cially as  they  rushed  along  pell-mell.  Whilst 
tkey  were  entering  the  cars  a  crowd  of  young 
men  gave  them  several  volleys  of  bricks  and 
stones,  some  of  which  demolished  the  windows 
of  the  car*,  whereupon  three  or  four  of  the 
privates  pointed  their  muskets  through  the  car 
windows  and  fired,  but  no  one  was  injured. 

The  baggage  and  munitions,  in  two  cars, 
were  seized  by  the  crowd,  but  rescued  by  the 
police.   Other  troops  were  sent  back  to  the 
borders  of  the  State  by  orders  of  Gov.  Hicks. 
The  military  of  tho  city  were  called  out,  and 
was  restored  at  evening.    Among  the 
was  Robert  W.  Davis,  a  member  of  a 
mercantile  firm,  and  a  person  held  in  high  es- 
teem by  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
.ances.  "Sine  citizens  of  Baltimore  were  killed, 
and  many  wounded .  Twenty-fi  ve  of  the  woun  d- 
ed  Massachusetts  troops  were  sent  to  the  Wash- 
ington hospital. 

Doling  the  night  following  a  report  prevailed 
that  more  Northern  troops  wero  approaching 
by  the  Northern  Central  Railway.   It  was  im- 
mediately resolved  to  destroy  the  bridges  near- 
,  est  the  city,  on  both  the  Northern  roads  ending 
in  Baltimore.   Tho  bridge  at  Canton  was  thus 
destroyed,  and  two  bridges  between  Cockeysville 
and  Ashland  ;  also  the  bridges  over  Little  Gnn- 
j*>wder  and  Bush  rivers.    This  was  ordered  to 
be  done  by  the  authorities  of  Baltimore.  Upon 
a  representation  of  the  events  to  President  Lin- 
coln, he  ordered  that "  no  more  troops  should  be 
brought  through  Baltimore,  if,  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  and  without  interruption  or  opposition, 
they  can  bo  marched  around  Baltimore." 

The  pnblic  mind  continued  in  a  feverish  state 
from  the  excitement  of  Friday,  when  unfound- 
ed reports  that  Northern  troops  were  approach- 
ing the  city,  aroused  a  most  indescribable  tu- 
mr.lt,  like  ten  thousand  people  bereft  of  reason. 
The  error  of  the  rumors  becoming  finally 
known,  peace  and  order  were  restored. 

The  transmission  of  the  mails,  and  the  removal 
of  provisions  from  the  city,  however,  were  sus- 
pended by  the  orders  of  the  Mayor  and  Board 
of  Police.  Four  car  loads  of  military  stores, 
clothing,  tents,  and  other  army  equipments, 
sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  a  thou- 
sand men,  and  the  property  of  the  Government, 
were  thns  detained.  On  the  24th,  tho  city  pre- 
^  seated  much  the  appearance  of  a  military  camp. 
'  The  number  of  volunteers  there  enlisted,  was 
put  as  high  as  25,000.  Large  quantities  of  pro- 
visions were  seized,  and  its  departure  from  the 
city  stopped.  About  four  hundred  picked  men 
left  the  city  for  the  Relay  House,  on  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  for  the  purpose  of 
seizing  and  holding  that  important  strategic 
point.  They  were  followed  by  a  force  of  about 
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two  hundred  men,  having  with  them  four  field- 
pieces  and  an  abundance  of  ammunition.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  military  authorities  to 
concentrate  there  about  1,200  men.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  seizure  was  to  cut  off  the  commu- 
nication of  the  Pennsylvania^  with  Washington 
by  that  route. 

The  troops  at  Cockeysville  were  removed  to 
York,  Pennsylvania. 

Immediately  upon  the  departure  of  the  train, 
the  authorities  of  Baltimore  County  despatched 
a  body  of  armed  men  to  follow  in  the  rear,  and 
destroy  the  bridges,  which  they  did ;  burning 
all  the  bridges,  large  and  small,  from  Ashland 
to  the  Maryland  line,  with  one  exception,  the 
"  Big  Gunpowder  Bridge." 

The  turnpike  from  Ashland  to  York  was  lit- 
erally black  with  vehicles  of  every  description, 
containing  whole  families  from  Baltimore,  who 
wero  hurrying  to  the  country.  A  great  many 
strangers  were  also  proceeding  to  Pennsylva- 
nia, for  the  purpose  of  getting  into  the  more 
Northern  States. 

Unparalleled  as  was  the  excitement  in  Balti- 
more, after  one  week  quiet  was  not  only  re- 
stored, but  a  counter-revolution  took  place, 
which  by  its  mere  moral  force  reestablished 
the  control  of  reason  and  judgment. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  the  volunteer  militia 
were  dismissed  by  the  authorities. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  thirteen  hundred  troops 
landed  near  Fort  McHenry  from  transports,  and 
were  thence  transferred  by  trains  to  Washington. 

The  Board  of  Police  Commissioners  had  at 
noon  detailed  a  largo  police  force,  who  were  pres- 
entat  Locust  Point,  and  acted  with  great  efficien- 
cy, under  tho  direction  of  Marshal  Eane.  Tho 
Board  of  Commissioners  were  present  in  person, 
as  also  the  Mayor.  Few  spectators  were  present 
at  Locust  Point,  but  the  wharves  on  the  city 
side  were  filled  with  persons,  who  quietly  look- 
ed on  the  scene  of  the  disembarkation,  which 
was  very  tedious,  and  was  not  concluded  until 
between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

The  troops  were  Sherman's  Battery,  five  com- 
panies of  the  Third  Infantry  from  Texas,  and  a 
Pennsylvania  Regiment. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  the  United  States  Volun- 
teers under  the  command  of  General  Butler, 
had  taken  possession  of  the  Relay  House  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  proceeded  to 
fortify  their  position.  Subsequently,  on  the 
18th,  he  moved  a  portion  of  his  troops  to  Balti- 
more. It  soon  becamo  known  in  the  city,  and 
a  number  of  people  went  to  the  Camden  sta- 
tion to  witness  the  arrival. 

About  half-past  seven  o'clock  a  long  train 
came,  containing  a  portion  of  the  troops.  They 
disembarked  in  good  order,  and  marched  from 
the  depot  down  Lee  street  and  other  streets 
to  Federal  Hill,  and,  moving  to  the  high  ground 
surrounding  the  Observatory,  stacked  arms,  and 
made  preparations  for  a  long  rest. 

The  force  under  command  of  Genera?  Butler 
was  composed  of  a  portion  of  tho  Boston  Light 
Artillery,  Major  Cook;  a  strong  detachment 
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of  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  Colonel 
Jones,  and  about  five  hundred  of  the  Eighth 
New  York  Regiment,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wal- 
tenburg. 

On  the  route  to  the  Hill  the  streets  were 
thronged  with  people,  who  greeted  the  military 
with  cheers  at  every  step,  the  ladies  at  the  win- 
dows and  the  doors  joining  in  the  applause  by 
waving  their  handkerchiefs. 

Tbua  quietly  was  military  possession  taken 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  On  the  next  day  con- 
siderable reinforcements  arrived. 

On  the  same  day,  the  commanding  General 
issued  a- proclamation  to  the  citizens.  He  thus 
states  his  object  in  marching  troops  within  tho 
city  : 

Depaktvmtt  or  Axxapolib.  I 
Fedxbal  Hill,  Baltimore,  May  14, 18fll.  f 
A  detachment  of  the  forces  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  my  command  have  occupied  the  city  of 
Baltimore  for  the  purpose,  among  other  things,  of  en- 
forcing respect  and  obedience  to  laws  as  well  of  the 
State,  if  requested  thereto  by  the  civil  authorities,  as 
of  the  United  States — laws  which  are  being  violated 
within  its  limits  by  some  malignant  and  traitorous 
men — and  in  order  to  testify  the  acceptance  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  fact  that  tho  city  and  all 
the  well-intentioned  portion  of  its  inhabitants  are  loyal 
to  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  and  are  to  be  so  re- 
garded and  treated  by  all.  To  the  end,  therefore,  that 
all  misunderstanding  of  the  purposes  of  the  Govern- 
ment may  be  prevented,  and  to  set  at  rest  all  un- 
founded, lalsc,  and  seditious  rumors,  to  relieve  all 
apprehensions,  if  any  are  felt  by  the  well-disposed 
portion  of  the  community,  and  to  make  it  thoroughly 
understood  by  all  traitors,  their  aiders  and  abettors, 
that  their  rebellious  acts  must  cease,  I  hereby,  by  the 
authority  vested  in  me  as  commander  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Aunapolis,  of  which  the  city  of  Baltimore 
forms  a  part,  do  now  command  and  make  known  that 
no  lovnl  and  well-disposed  citizen  will  be  disturbed  in 
bis  liiwful  occupation  or  business ;  that  private  prop- 
erty will  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  men  under  my 
command,  or  allowed  to  be  interfered  with  by  others, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  used  or  be  in  course  of 
preparation  to  be  used  to  afford  aid  and  comfort  to 
those  in  rebellion  against  the  Government,  whether 
here  or  elsewhere ;  all  which  property,  munitions  of 
war,  and  that  fitted  to  aid  and  support  the  rebellion, 
will  be  seized  and  held  subject  to  confiscation ;  and 
therefore  all  manufacturers  of  arms  and  munitions  of 
war  are  hereby  requested  to  report  to  me  forthwith, 
so  that  the  lawfulness  of  their  occupations  may  be 
known  and  understood,  and  all  misconstruction  of 
their  doings  avoided. 

Other  suggestions  and  requests  were  con- 
tained in  the  proclamation,  which  were  of  in- 
ferior importance.  The  first  assertion  of  mili- 
tary authority  over  the  city  authorities  took 
place  soon  after. 

General  13 u tier  detailed  Colonel  Hare,  of  Ell  i- 
cott's  Mills,  with  a  force  of  thirty-five  soldiers 
of  the  Massachusetts  Regiment,  to  demand  a 
surrender  of  the  arms  which  were  stored 
by  the  city  authorities  in  the  warehouse  cor- 
ner of  Gay  and  Second  street*.  The  Colo- 
nel with  his  command  marched  from  Federal 
Hill  through  various  streets,  and  reached  tho 
warehouse  at  about  a  quarter  of  four  o'clock. 
Three  policemen  were  on  guard  at  the  corner, 
and  Were  immediately  accosted  by  Colonel 
Hare,  who  demanded  possession  of  the  ware- 
house and  its  contents  in  the  name  of  tho  Gen- 


eral Government.  The  appearance  of  the  aiili. 
tary  at  that  point  attracted  at  first  but  a  email 
crowd,  but  in  tho  course  of  a  few  minutes,  it 
rapidly  increased  in  numbers.  The  policemen 
stated  that  they  had  no  authority  to  yield  to 
the  demand  of  Col.  Hare,  until  ordered  to  do 
so  by  Marshal  Kane,  who  was  immediately  in- 
formed of  the  demand.  The  Marshal,  accom- 
panied by  Deputy  Marshal  Gifford,  and  Captain 
Ho  wen  and  several  policemen,  repaired  to  the 
warehouse,  where  tho  same  demand,  in  tho 
name  of  Gen.  Butler,  acting  by  order  of  the 
President,  was  made.  The  Marshal  stated  that 
without  the  orders  of  the  Police  Commissioners 
possession  could  not  be  given.  A  lengthy  con- 
versation ensued  between  him  and  Colonel  Hare, 
while  Mr.  John  W.  Davis,  one  of  tho  Commis- 
sioners, hastened  to  the  office  of  tho  Board, 
where,  after  consideration  of  the  demand,  it  was 
determined  to  surrender  the  arms  under  a  pro- 
test. Tho  military  force  was  during  this  timo 
drawn  up  in  double  file  on  the  pavement  in  front 
of  tho  warehouse.  Charles  D.JJinks,  Esq.,  one  of 
tho  Commissioners,  after  a  delay  of  a  half-hour, 
drove  in  his  carriage  to  the  corner,  and,  after* 
alighting,  gave  Marshal  Kano  a  note,  informing 
him  of  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  Board, 
and  which  was  communicated  to  Colonel  Hare, 
who  wroto  on  the  envelope  an  acceptance  of 
the  terms. 

The  doors  of  the  warehouse  were  then  open- 
ed, and  immediately  thereupon  a  number  of 
furniture  wagons  and  drays  wero  drawn  to  the 
front,  and  laborers  commenced  tho  work  of 
loading  them  with  boxes  containing  arms. 
After  being  loaded,  the  vehicles  passed*  along 
Second  street,  until  that  street  from  South  to 
Gay  was  nearly  filled,  when  they  wero  driven 
over  to  Federal  Hill  and  thenco  to  Fort  Mc- 
Hcnry.  In  all  there  wero  thirty-five  wagons 
and  drays  thus  loaded  with  110  boxes,  contain- 
ing 2,200  muskets,  and  sixty-seven  boxes,  each 
containing  CO  pikes  or  spears,  making  a  total  of 
4,020  spears.  While  the  vehicles  were  loaded, 
tho  crowd  was  increased  by  persons  who,  on 
hearing  the  seizure,  were  somewhat  desirous 
of  provoking  a  collision,  but  fortunately  wiser 
counsels  prevailed,  and  but  little  disorder  was 
manifested. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  the  regular  passenger 
trains  between  Baltimore  and  Washington  re- 
sumed their  usual  trips.  Baltimore  subsided 
into  one  of  the  most  quiet  cities  of  the  Union. 
The  military  encampment  was,  however,  main- 
tained. 

Subsequently,  on  the  27th  of  June,  a  military 
force  was  sent  to  the  house  of  the  Marshal  of 
Police,  Kane,  by  whom  he  was  arrested  and 
escorted  to  Fort  McHenry.  A  Provost  Marshal  . 
was  appointed  by  Gen.  Banks,  now  in  com- 
mand of  this  military  department,  and  a  procla- 
mation issued,  in  which  the  commanding  Gen- 
eral thus  stated  his  designs : 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  neither  is  it  in  consonance  with 
my  instructions,  to  interfere,  in  any  manner  whatever, 
with  the  legitimate  government  of  the  pcopls  of  Balti- 
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or  Maryland.  I  desire  to  support  the  public 
authorities  in  all  appropriate  duties;  in  preserving 
peace,  protecting  property  and  the  rights  of  persons, 
10  obeying  and  upnolding  every  municipal  regulation 
and  public  statute  consistent  with  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  Maryland. 

But  unlawful  combinations  of  men,  organized  for  re- 
sistance to  such  laws,  that  provide  hidden  deposits  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  encourage  contraband  traffic 
with  men  at  war  with  the  Government,  and.  while  en- 
joying its  protection  and  privileges,  stealthily  wait  op- 
\  -rtiKiity  to  combine  their  means  and  force  with  those 
in  rebellion  against  its  authority,  are  not  among  tbo 
recognized  or  legal  rights  of  any  class  of  men,  and 
cannot  be  permitted  under  any  form  of  government 
whatever. 

Such  combinations  arc  well  known  to  exist  in  this 
department.  Tho  mass  of  citizeus  of  Baltimore  and  of 
Maryland,  loyal  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  are 
wither  parties  to,  nor  responsible  for  them.  But  the 
Chief  of  Police  is  not  only  believed  to  be  cognisant  of 
these  tacts,  but,  in  contravention  of  his  duty,  and  in 
violation  of  law,  he  is,  by  direction  or  indirection, 
both  witness  and  protector  to  the  transactions  and  the 
parties  engaged  therein.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  Government  cannot  regard  him  otherwise  than  as 
tbe  bead  of  an  armed  force  hostile  to  its  authority  and 
acting  in  concert  with  its  avowed  enemies. 

Th're  arrest  was  mado  for  tho  reason  stated 
in  the  proclamation :  "  Under  such  circum- 
stances tie  Government  cannot  regard  him 
otherwise  than  as  tho  head  of  an  armed  forco 
hostile  to  its  authority,  and  acting  in  concert 
with  its  avowed  enemies."   If  the  opinion  of 
the  Government  was  correct,  tho  arrest  was 
doubtless  justly  made.    But  how  shall  the 
opinion  of  tho  Government  be  decided  to  be 
correct  ?  By  tho  Government  itself  who  makes 
the  arrest,  or  by  an  impartial  tribunal  ?  These 
questions  excited  much  discussion  at  the  time, 
bat  the  public  acquiesced  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Government,  not  only  in  this  instance,  but 
in  many  others.  • 

The  captains  of  tho  different  police  stations 
were  directed  to  report  themselves  to  the  Pro- 
vost Marshal  and,  upon  obeying  the  summons, 
they  were  notified  that  they  and  their  officers 
would  be  continued  in  service,  while  the  strict- 
est injunction  was  imposed  upon  them  to  arrest 
every  one  who  might  attempt  to  disturb  the 
peace. 

The  functions  of  the  Board  of  Police  wore 
suspended  as  soon  as  Colonel  Kenly  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  Provost  Marshal. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  a  meeting  was 
held  by  the  Police  Commissioners  and  the  Mayor 
— consisting  of  Chat.  Howard,  Wm.  U.  Gatchel), 
Charles  D.  Hinks,  John  W.  Davis,  and  George 
Wm.  Brown,  Esqs. — who,  after  agreeing  upon 
a  protest  against  the  suspension  of  their  func- 
tions, adopted  the  following  resolntion : 

JletotreJ,  That  whilst  the  Board,  yielding  to  the 
force  of  circumstances,  will  do  nothing  to  increase  the 
present  excitement,  or  obstruct  the  execution  of  such 
measure*  as  Major-General  Banks  may  deem  proper  to 
use  on  bis  own  responsibility  for  the  preservation  of 
the  peaoe  of  tbe  city  and  of  public  order,  they  cannot, 
^ousifttontly  with  their  views  of  official  duty,  and  of 
the  obligations  of  their  oaths  of  office,  recognize  the 
right  of  any  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  police  force, 
as  such,  to  receive  orders  or  din 
minority  than  from  this  Board. 


The  Commissioners  further  resolved  that  the 
suspension  of  their,  own  functions,  suspended  at 
the  same  time  tho  active  operation  of  the  police 
law  and  relieved  the  officers  and  men  from 
duty  j  and,  in  pursuance  of  tliis  decision,  they 
issued  a  notice  to  tho  police- captains  of  the 
several  stations  announcing  that  they  had  deter- 
mined upon  the  disbanding  of  the  force,  and 
directing  them  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
that  resolve.  The  men  were  accordingly  sum- 
moned to  the  station-houses  and  notified  that 
their  services  as  police  officers  were  suspended 
for  the  present,  though  it  was  intimated  that 
their  pay  would  continue,  and  that  they  wero 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  resume  their 
duties  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Notwithstanding  a  notice  issued  by  Colonel 
Kenly,  that  every  man  would  be  continued  on 
duty,  the  force  was  disbanded,  and  a  temporary 

J>olieo  force  of  about  four  hundred  men,  inline-  . 
liately  enrolled  and  placed  on  duty.  Munitions 
of  war  in  considerable  quantities  were  found 
secreted  in  the  city.  In  some  instances  they 
were  the  property  of  the  city,  in  a  few  others 
they  belonged  to  citizens. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  tho  Commissioners  of 
Police  were  arrested.  The  reasons  for  this  ar- 
rest are  thus  stated  by  the  commanding  officer, 
General  Banks,  who  ordered  it : 

In  pursuance  of  orders,  issued  from  the  Headquarters 
of  the  Army  at  Washington  for  the  preservation  of  the 

Sublic  peace  in  this  department,  I  nave  arrested  and 
o  now  detain  in  custody  of  the  United  States  the  late 
members  of  the  Board  of  Police — Messrs.  Charles  How. 
ard,  William  H.  Gatchell,  Charles  1).  Hinks,  and  John 
W.  Davis. 

The  incidents  of  tbe  past  week  afforded  full  justifi- 
cation for  this  order.  The  head-quarters  under  the 
charge  of  the  Board,  when  abandoned  by  the  officers, 
resembled  in  some  respects  a  concealed  arsenal.  After 
public  recognition  and  protest  against  tbe  "  suspension 
of  their  functions  "  they  continued  their  sessions  daily. 
Upon  a  forced  and  unwarrantable  construction  of  my 
proclamation  of  tbe  26th  ultimo,  they  declared  that  the 
police  law  was  suspended,  and  the  police  officers  and 
men  put  off  duty  tor  the  present,  intending  to  leavo 
the  city  without  any  police  protection  whatever.  They 
refused  to  recognize  the  officers  or  men  necessarily 
selected  by  the  Provost  Marshal  for  its  protection,  and 
bold  subject  to  their  orders,  now  and  hereafter,  the  old 
police  force,  a  large  body  of  armed  men,  for  some  pur- 
pose not  known  to  tbe  Government,  and  inconsistent 
with  its  peace  or  security. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  General  Dix  was  order- 
ed to  tho  command  of  the  troops  stationed  at 
Baltimore,  and  the  city  thenceforth  remained 
peaceful  and  tranquil.  The  troops  have  contin- 
ued there  throughout  the  year.  The  usuaTelec- 
tion  in  October  for  city  officers  was  very  quietly 
conducted.  The  vote  was  9,587.  This  exceed- 
ed the  vote  at  the  previous  election  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  by  338.  Except  a  few 
scattering  votes  there  was  no  opposition  to  the 
Union  candidates.  The  State  election  took 
place  in  November,  in  a  quiet  and  peaceable 
manner.  In  Baltimore  a  number  of  arrests 
were  made  on  tho  charge  of  disloyalty,  which 
prevented  a  full  vote  for  the  opposition  party. 
The  total  vote  polled  was  21,069,  of  which  tho 
Union  candidates  received  17,722. 
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BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD. 
This  costly  and  important  (ail  way,  extending 
from  Baltimore  to  the  Ohio  River  at  Wheeling, 
and  by  its  connection  with  Western  roads 
forming  one  of  the  four  great  trunk  roads  be- 
twecn  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi,  has 
suffered  severely  from  the  destruction  of  its 
track,  bridges,  locomotives,  and  cars  by  order 
of  the  Confederate  Generals,  who  seemed  de- 
termined to  so  far  destroy  it  as  to  prevent  its 
being  used  during  the  war  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  Union  troops  or  stores.  On  the  16th 
of  May  several  bridges  on  the  road  were  de- 
stroyed, and  portions  of  the  tracks  torn  up; 
on  the  14th  of  June  the  Milage  of  Harper's 
Ferry  was  burned  and  the  costly  railroad 
bridge  there  destroyed  ;  on  the  28d  of  the 
same  month,  hy  order  of  General  J.  E.  John- 
ston, then  in  command  of  the  Confederate 
.  forces  in  that  section,  46  locomotives  and  805 
cars  were  gathered  at  Martinsburg,  Va.,  and 
wood  from  the  Railroad  Company's  supplies 
piled  around  them  and  sot  on  fire,  thus  ensur- 
ing their  complete  destruction.  The  property 
thus  burned  was  valued  at  $400,000  or  $450,000. 
Still  later,  orders  were  issued,  about  the  20th 
of  October,  by  the  Confederate  General  com- 
manding, directing  the  destruction  of  bridges 
and  tunnels  as  far  as  the  south  branch  of  the 
road.  A  part  of  theso  orders  were  executed, 
but  the  mischiof  intended  was  checked  before 
its  full  consummation  by  the  capture  of  the 
colonel  who  was  directed  to  superintend  it  at 
Romney,  Va.,  Oct.  25.  In  Dec.,  after  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  lino  of  the  railroad  by  the  Fed- 
eral troop?,  and  the  commencement  of  its  re- 
pair by  tho  Railroad  Company  under  their  pro- 
tection, efforts  wore  again  made  to  obstruct  the 
work  and  destroy  some  of  tho  bridges  and  tunnels 
yet  remaining.  These  efforts  were  unsuccess- 
ful, and  on  the  31st  of  December  only  50  miles 
of  its  entire  length  (379  miles)  remained,  un- 
repaired. 

BANKS,  U.  S.  The  general  stagnation  that 
overtook  tho  business  of  the  country  in  1861, 
produced  a  great  change  in  the  condition  and 
operations  of  tho  banks  through  which  that 
business  is  for  the  most  part  conducted.  The 
banking  business  had  been  very  prosperous  for 
a  period  running  back  to  tho  close  of  tho  Mex- 
ican war.  When  the  famine  in  Ireland  and 
Western  Europe  caused  an  unprecedented  de- 
mand for  breadstuff^  and  provisions,  the  ac- 
tivity imparted  to  trade  hy  that  occurrence 
was  attended  by  a  demand  for  currency  and 
banking  facilities,  which  manifested  itself  in 
the  increased  profits  of  the  existing  institutions, 
and  in  a  rapid  multiplication  of  new  banks, 
following  tho  law  of  trade  by  which  profitable 
employment  attracts  capital. 

The  settlement  of  California  was,  in  1849, 
followed  by  the  gold  discoveries  which  power- 
fully excited  all  civilized  countries,  sent  a 
crowd  of  emigrants  to  the  new  mines,  and  im- 
parted a  new  impulse  to  trade  in  the  United 
States.   Raw  products  and  merchandise 


largely  sbippe'd  to  profit  hy  tho  gold  produc- 
tion, and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  was  not  slow 
in  affecting  the  banks.  They  soon  showed 
signs  of  a  greater  degree  of  prosperity  than 
ever  before.  New  York  City,  as  the  financial 
centre  of  tho  Union,  added  rapidly  to  the  num- 
ber of  its  banks,  and  all  of  the  States,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent^  followed  in  the  same  di- 
rection. The  banking  system  underwent  a 
change,  however.  In  1838,  when  fill  the  banks 
of  the  country  were  involved  in  a  common  dis- 
aster and  the  system  became  very  unpopular, 
the  State  of  New  York  projected  tho  "  free 
banking  system,"  by  which  all  banks  of  circu- 
lation in  the  State  were  required  to  deposit 
with  the  State  Comptroller  security  in  the 
public  stocks  to  an  amount  equal  to  their  cir- 
culation. In  caso  they  failed  to  redeem  their 
notes  in  specie,  the  stocks  were  to  be  sold  and 
tho  redemption  made  good.  The  law  was  from 
time  to  time  amended  until  it  approached  as 
near  perfection  as  was  possible.  The  principle 
of  it  was  embodied  in  the  State  Constitution 
of  1846,  which  required  "  ample  security  '* 
from  all  banks  of  circulation.  It  seems  to  be 
a  misnomer  to  call  that  u  free  hanking,"  where 
restrictions  were  imposed  where  there  had 
been  none  before ;  but  the  ingenuity  of  legisla- 
tors had  been  taxed  to  make  banking  secure  by 
legislation,  and  the  chartered  banks  had  been 
restricted  in  the  amount  of  their  loans  and  lia- 
bilities in  proportion  to  their  capitals,  while 
there  was  no  restriction  upon  the  circulation. 
That  plan  failed.  It  was  now  thought  if  tho 
circulation  should  be  made  entirely  secure,  tho 
associations  might  organize  under  a  general  law 
without  a  charter,  and  be  unlimited  as  to  tho 
amount  of  capital  or  loans.  This  system  work- 
ing well  in  New  York,  became  popular,  and 
under  the  favor  with  which  it  was  received 
banks  began  to  multiply  in  the  Western  States. 
The  law  was  adopted  by  several  States  at  tho 
following  dates : 


New  York.. 
Michigan. . . 
New  Jersey, 
Virgin!* ... 
Illinois  .... 
Oblo.  

Ml«»onri  

Tenneueo  

Louisiana  

Iowa  

Mlnncaota  


•dgptioe. 

8i«k.  be  Id 

1SSS 

JS9,9i9,60« 

1S49 

192,  m 

222,197 

962.911 

4,81 1.8M 

8.684,078 

9.512,197 
S.9M,788 

9,&«.«ei 

1851 

2.158.563 

7.9S8.S&9 

1WV9 

1.849.4C6 

6,890,246 

1854 

0,(181.604 
?25,«20 

4.429,855 

ISM 

7,8S4.S8C 

ISM 

1.283,488 

tMK8"S 

1858 

6,842,0W 

11,579.813 

ISM 

101,849 

6KS06 

ISM 

50,000 

JH'IHM.1 

•57,951,954  I  *97,212,S27 


The  multiplication  of  banks  was  thus  rapid  in 
the  Northern  and  Southwestern  States  during  a 
period  when  railroad  expenditure  in  those  sec- 
tions was  very  great,  and  their  operations  be- 
came extended,  but  apparently  not  more  so  than 
the  general  increase  of  population  and  business 
warranted.  The  following  table  will  show  the 
general  state  of  affairs  at  various  periods : 
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is*). 
IS*). 
1S48. 
1«*J. 


Xo.  of  ttu-.kr. 

Loan, 

Spocir. 

CircAlloo. 

Import* 

nod 
Kx  porta. 

r.  puUticn. 

m 
m 

S72 
1,562 

145,192,268 
853,444,692 
22\P«I,948 
227,469,074 

$00,451,214 
4«,B96,6«7 
254^44,937 
412,607,653 

691,945,530 

22,114,917 
83,105,155 
83,.'>15,s06 
48,671,183 
88.594.587 

61,328,^93 
106,968,572 

5S568,6*>S 
155,012,911 
207,1U2;477 

144,726,428 
289,227,465 

149,070,279 

880,037,088 
762,2bii550 

12.86fl.02O 
17,069,458 

28,191376 
81,676.207 

The  great  speculative  expansion  daring  the 
decade  ending  with  1840  had  increased  the 
number  of  hanks  by  571,  and  their  aggregate 
capital  by  $213,000,000,  or  a  far  larger  amount 
than  the  increase  of  business  as  indicated  in 
the  sum  of  imports  and  exports.  The  collapse 
which  then  took  place  reduced  the  capital  by 
$130,000,000,  and  from  that  time  recovery  com- 
menced. The  increase  of  business  was  consid- 
erable op  to  1850,  and  following  that  increase 
the  bank  loans  rose  $158,000,000,  without  any 
increase  in  capital,  thus  affording  large  profits. 
An  interest  of  7  per  cent,  on  the  loans  of 


1843  would  give  8  per  cent,  on  tho  capital 
employed  in  that  year.  7  per  cent,  on  the 
loans  of  1850  would  give  18$  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  employed  in  that  year,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  70  per  cent,  in  bank  profits.  It  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  the  banks  began 
rapidly  to  multiply,  not  only  to  partake  of  ex- 
isting business^  but  to  compete  for  tho  large 
increase  indicated  in  the  sum  of  the  external 
trade  in  1860. 

The  following  table  indicates  tho  increase  of 
loans  and  circulation  according  to  geographical  1 
divisions. 


■Mm 

No.  of  Hank*. 

OreoJraloo. 

veto. 

1961. 

tan. 

1861. 

MM. 

1861. 

• 

818 
809 
90 
83 
77 

506 
483 
147 

188 
13$ 

♦10^.504,955 
169.679,769 
50,437,4."j9 
61,011,473 
22,778,997 

1194,^66,619 

804.227,203 
79.2S2.290 
89,069,505 
29,832,S04 

$32,229,921 
45,62  «,039 
86,176,977 
25,61 17,465 
15,879,509 

♦44,991,285 

52,873,  SM 
8£>,552.7f>0 
84.6n0.7S5 
29,957,0&6 

871 

1.567 

1412.607.653 

♦696.78S.421 

♦155,012  911 

♦202,005,767 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that,  notwithstanding 
the  apparently  large  increase  of  banking  up  to 
1861,  it  was  not  generally  urtsound  in  its  oper- 
ation*. At  that  time,  through  political  causes, 
the  vast  trade  on  which  it  was  based  suddenly 
ceased.  The  Southern  States  were  producers 
of  an  annual  value  of  $400,000,000  of  cotton, 
tobacco,  rice,  sugar,  naval  stores,  lumber,  &c. ; 
all  raw  products  which  they  exported  and  sold. 
They  were  not  manufacturers  or  importers  to 
any  considerable  extent,  and  tho  proceeds  of 
their  sales  were  appropriated  to  tho  payment 
of  the  articles  that  were  purchased  at  tho 
North.  The  produce  of  the  West,  the  manu- 
factures of  the  East,  and  tho  imports  of  tho 
Middle  States,  all  found  their  way  south  for 
sale  to  an  extent  eqnnl  to  tho  production  of 
that  region.  This  vast  interchange,  with  all 
the  ramifications,  of  raw  materials  into  the 
hands  of  manufacturers,  and  of  the  completed 
goods  to  the  "consumers,  hinged  upon  bank 
credits.  The  political  events  at  the  closo  of 
18*50  annihilated  that  exchange  of  commodities 
and  with  it  the  functions  of  the  banks.  Tho 
condition  of  all  the  banks,  Jan.  1,  1861,  was 
as  is  shown  in  table,  p.  62. 

It  was  inevitable  that  when  tho  business 
which  called  this  banking  movement  into  ac- 
tion ceased,  tho  bank  credits  should  rapidly 
diminish.  "Where  the  institutions  were  based 
simply  upon  credit  as  were  those  banks  of  circu- 
lation that  had  sprung  up  at  the  West  under 
tho  new  laws,  they  were  swept  out  of  existence 
by  tho  revulsion,  and  those  which  were  pos- 


sessed of  real  capital  found  their  means  re- 
turning upon  their  hands  in  great  volume  and 
without  any  regular  opening  for  its  employ- 
ment. This  was  the  case  with  tho  Atlantio 
cities.  Their  loans  were,  as  the  merchants  col- 
lected in  their  accounts,  paid  off  without  tho 
usual  amount  of  new  business  paper  being  cre- 
ated. Hence  the  discount  lino  ran  dpwn  while 
the  deposits  increased.  Tho  above  table  indi- 
cates that  while  the  Western  and  Interior  bank 
circulation  increased  the  most  rapidly,  the  loans 
or  actual  deposits  advanced  to  commerce  in- 
creased, in  the  three  cities  of  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia,  $150,000,000  out  of 
an  aggregate  increase  of  $284,000,000,  for  all 
the  banks  in  tho  Union.  Of  an  increase  of 
$47,000,000  in  circulation,  24,000,000,  or  one- 
half,  was  south  and  west.  When,  through 
the  cessation  of  business,  new  paper  ceased  to 
be  created  and  old  was  paid  a3  it  matured,  the 
advances  of  the  eastern  banks  returned  into 
their  vaults. 

The  tables  of  the  official  weekly  returns  of 
the  banks  of  tho  cities  of  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Philadelphia,  throughout  the  year  1861, 
showing  the  weekly  clearings  in  New  York, 
are  shown  in  pp.  63,  64,  65. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  subscription  made 
to  the  Federal  and  State  loans,  amounting  to 
nearly  $50,000,000,  the  loans  of  all  the  banks 
up  to  August  had  decreased  some  $26,000,000, 
and  the  deposits  had  increased  nearly  $5,000,000, 
up  to  the  17th  August,  when  the  institutions 
came  fdrward  to  assist  the  Government.  Con- 
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NEW  YORK. 
54  Baxks— Capital,  Abocst,  1861,  $69,907,0(10. 


i-n. 


Lea  iis. 


2 . . . .  a 

0  ■  a  •  .  . 

tt'ch  16  

MV!i  23  

M'ch  tfl  

April  6.. . . . 

April  13.  

AyrilgQ.  


Aprils 


Thy7 
M=ty 
Mav 

J  J 

Jnno  s 

Joflfl  1.3 

Jane  23 
*:  29 


a.. 

18... 
25... 


Julv 

BE 


13. 


July  27. 


Any.  3.  

Aug.  10.  

Aug.  17.  

Au.'.  24.  

Aog.  81.  

Sept.  7.  

N-T't.  14.  

■V]'t.  21  

>--ut.  2-  

renr  

QcL  12_  

Qel   

Oct,  24.  

Nqi.  2  

Nor.  ^  

Not-  Ifi  

Not.  23  


30. 


7_~ 

J4.. 


Dec  21... 

tec.  28. . . 


Specie. 


( 'irrnlatlmi. 


Deposits. 


$129,025,405  $24,839,475  j8,098,283 


129,125,515 
gggjgjggj 
123,9:35,15.3 
121,007,024 
120,308,050 
119,880,871 
1 10,236,290 
121,893,903 
122,706,094 
122,600,025 
120,750,455 
I2",Q53.1(io 
122,113,490 
123,108,885 
124,701,259 
124,817.154 
124,610,101) 
123,132/398 

I2i  1,007.81  ir> 

lis,  14 1.350 
118.290.1S1 
117,509,075 
115,494.821 
113,007,040 
112,404.012 
H2,134,0G8 
112,445,542 
112,086,108 
112,31 1,832 
111,719,111 
109,983,942 
los.717,434 
137.608,938 
141,081,474 
139,158,280 
1311.565,024 
130,ll'2,258 
120.128,320 
148,545,488 
156,318,914 
151.828,438 
147.268,040 
144.'  '21,  n2' i 
14o.027.00" 
187,808,635 
158,40o.:;70 
102.790,302 
159.793.5D3 
157,647,702" 
155,784.230 
15  1,750,3  IS 


26,460,988  |  8,357,198 
29,598,783 
28,908,941 
81.054,509 
34,055,645 
37,119,000 
3*,044,229 
34,480,407 
33,892,768 
30,219,070 
39,480734 
•11,408,308 
41,705,558 


8,007,570 
7.920.298 
8,099,370 
8,301,305 
6.273  *40 
8, 128,792 

8,392,347 
8,345,011 
8,434,344 


8,930,141 
41,704,748  I  8,801,429 
40/120,720  8,825,057 
8,840,470 
9,296,890 
0,304,241 
9/J01,131 
8,793  ,*82 
8,683,780 
8  963.007 
S,V07.31s 
8,444,830 
8,338.559 
8,802,799 

8,354,192 
8,324;368 
8,585,574 
8,730,482 
s,52i;420 

8,489,714 
8.440,155 
8,890,581 
8,792,020 
8,707,093 
8,638,780 
8,884.o50 
8,733,090 
8  585,073 
8,415.043 
8,571,910 
8,948,81)7 
8,798,075 

8^537 J  70 
8,826,700 
8.590,704 
8,559,361 
8,439,303 


88,991,683 
38^154,254 
38,801,545 
39,537,980 
3!'. 022,791 
37,502,402 
30.837,025 
38,2*0,211 
39,480,189 
42,078,011 
45. 030,025 
45.010,830 
40,002,295 
4  0, 900, 721 
40,220,181 
48.630,116 
49,733,990 
47,1  19,4s  1 
45,098.118 
41,887,230 
87,529,412 
86,805,177 
38,123,552 

39.809,901 
41,139,600 
42/282,884 
42/200,010 
41/271/180 
41,21:1.998 
41,401.^33 
41.009,003 
41,007.558 
42,818,010 
39,435,478 
30.  s  13,309 
29,357,712 


$8,645,500 
2,584,400 
2,166,000 
5,751,800 
4,328,000 
3,664,900 
8,356,000 
8,836,700 
9,166,030 
7,524,000 
6,720,000 
6,240,510 
6,092,841 
8,486,494 
10,441,278 
11,058,653 
10,773,K>6 
9,761,752 
8,588,902 
7,867,542 
6,886,003 
11,468,789 
10,758,008 
9,488,884 
8,004,650 
0,094,283 
4,616,020 
7,055,543 
6,578,193 
7,359,272 
6,738,059 
5,629,641 
4,380,239 
6,993,296 
8,851,608 
13,094,909 
14,293,222 
15,541,307 
13,108,484 
10,629,098 
10,802,803 
9,508,649 
7,330,768 
9,082,835 
7,820,914 
7,386,266 
7,945,939 
6,961,127 
6,688,370 
7,776,601 
2,765,479 
4,010,255 

■»    

press  had  passed  a  law  authorizing  a  loan  of  tions,  agreed  to  take  $50,000,000  of  the  three- 
$250,000,000  in  6  per  cent.  20  years'  stock,  or  year  7fV  bonds,  not  as  an  absoluto  purchase  hut 
three-year  honds  at  7?a  per  cenj.  per  annum  to  re-sell  to  the  public ;  to  have  the  privilege 
interest,  or  in  notes  to  he  issued  on  demand,  to  »f  taking  $50,000,000  more  Oct.  15,  and  a 
rirculate  as  money  to  the  extent  of  $50,000,000,  third  amount  of  $50,000,000  Dec.  1— the  Sec- 
denominations  of  not  less  than  $5.  '  The  retary  in  the  mean  time  to  appqal  to  the  people, 
banks  of  the  three  cities,  after  various  consulta-   and  open  agencies  for  the  sale  of  the  notes  on 


$86,454,430 
88,148,883 
89,088,690 
87,380,040 
87,879,743 
88,988,031 
91,547,158 
91,028,020 
89,035,298 
ns.7  11,44* 
90,520,779 
91,940,223 
93,011,898 
94,859,810 
90,620,078 
97.304,702 
96,788,759 
04,077,381 
94,879,967 
93,179,526 
91,334.877 
90,197,459 
87,050,700 
87,992,791 
87.002,343 
hs,721,752 
90,579,753 
91,805,937 
93  298,195 

92/229,384 
98;016,057 
92,046,808 
118,450,307 
120,436,010 
114,091,061 
106,760,876 
99,310,831 
96,551,898 
120,607,549 
129,188,487 
126,433,063 
121,716,954 
117,933,529 
113,425,895 
110,214,604 
134,359,854 
136,304,548 
133,618,787 
129,379,545 
124,897,534 
110,471,981 


\Veekl£ 
Clcaritijk 


TreMnry. 


$95,994,863 
123,308,183 
121,218,732 
128,070,984 
122,188,525 
121,525,681 
111,887,663 
118,142,167 
126,728,832 
129,803,550 
119,500,578 
120,183,015 
119,040,819 
123,277,671 
134,284,807 
124,020,087 
106,948,819 
106,413,316 
104,163,420 
93,102,519 
94,155,277 
88,847,249 
95,465,614 
86,467,176 
88,183,062 
83,279,416 
88,313,230 
80,393,087 
90,566,821 
85,905,067 
81,415,525 
80,417,382 
80,172,070 
82,940,028 
•  88,440,771 
89,058,890 
95,611,078 
97,104,420 
85,685,514 
110,087,377 
118,981,852 
122,803,544 
111,175,228 
113,702,409 
110,050.518 
117,541,005 
121,033,410 
104,073,805 
119,999,820 
114,702,356 
125,300.344 
91,147.587 
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BOSTON. 

42  Bajhcs — CA?mx,  Jawpabt,  1859,  $35,125,453 ;  Juki,  18C1,  $3  S'231 ,700. 


7* 


Luutis. 


12 ...... 

19  

26  

2  

9  


Jan. 

Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 

Fob.  1G  

Feb.  23  

Mar.  2  

Mar.  9  

Mar.  1C  

Mar.  23  

Mar.  80  

Apr.  6  

Apr.  13  

Apr.  20  

Apr.  27  

May  4  

May  11  

May  18  

May  25  

Juno  1  

Juno  8  

Juno  15  

Juno  22  

June  29  

July  6  

July  13  

July  20  

July  27 


$02,025,704 
62,720,007 
03,275,167 
63,237,790 


Aug.  8  

Aug.  10  

Aug.  17  

Aug.  24  

Aug.  31  

Kept  7  

Sept.  14  

Sept.  28  

Oct.  5  

Oct,  12  

Oct.  19  

Oct.  26  

Nov.  2  

Nov.  9   

Nov.  16  

Nov.  23  

Nov.  30  

Dec.  7  

Dec.  14  

Dec.  21  


$4,204,010 
4,11)9,155 
4,425,250 
4,532,019 


0:3,204,318  I  4,029,008 
4,573,614 


03,434.332 
63,118,532 
62, 705,038 
02,725,101 
62,649,000 
62,511.727 
02,359,922 
62,660,800 
62,861,820 
02,734,000 
62,300,500 
61,807,897 
61,884,400 
61,156,500 
01,200,000 
00,525,000 
00,213,5(10 

60,625,600 
00,074,1  no 
Qi  1,1: si  1,500 
00,005, 075 
60.251.122 
60,324,993 
60.252,940 
60,270,^22 
6 1,2  OS,  745 
01,138,351 
00.8118,110 
61,775  707 
04,530.21)0 
64.341.9oS 
04,292,21)7 
02,202,728 
03,684. 238 
65,568,464 
65,058,662 
64,375,312 
67.528.717 
63^314,343 
65,201.208 
00,301.20 1 


66,949,582 
06,109,153 
05,988,009 
05,018,112 
Dec.  28  ,  65,045,851 


4,051,803 
4,788,1)81 
4,781,291 
4,836,000 
5,307.722 
5,601,871 
5,605,400 
5,800,425 
5,875,000 
5.780.700 
5,038.790 
5,832,000 
5,997.800 
6,172.800 
0,402,700 
0,401,800 
6,013,800 


5^ 


'OO 


5,831,000 
5,874,353 
0.090,012 
6,395,797 
6,602,001 
0,528,420 
6,19'.M04 
6.412.156 
0.005,929 
0,734,420 
0,434,053 
7,078.145 
0,070^849 
5.719.294 
6,415.850 
7,153,836 
7.002,803 
7.241.137 
7.028,Oo7 
7.312,929 
7.491,201 
7,5118.307 
7.741,051) 
8.457.228 
9.087,270 
10,089,412 


9,038,732 


(■'iri-LlLuion. 


$7,032,018 
6,826,325 
6,706,046 
6,874,476 
6,247,643 
6,887,552 
6,216,299 
0.384.383 
0.372.2Q1 
6,345.000 
0,100.253 
6,059,548 
0,108,000 
0,990.090 
0.900.500 
6,733,000 
0,610.860 
6,875,000 
0.74tl."PP 
0,746,000 
6,280,800 

H.  139,700 
0,400,800 

0,452,500 
0,322,800 
6,106,524 
6,881,142 
6,607,102 
6.735,023 
6,304,533 
6.3*1,199 
0,450,374 
0.300.400 
0.153,273 
6.100,153 
0.5QO.354 
0,415.849 
(i.338,929 
0.7o7,701 
0,749.511 
6.558.701 
6,341,922 
6,214,160 
6,572.711 
0,351,001 
0.111,901 
6.002,583 
6.324.610 
6,284,162 
6.112.201 
6.057,500 


$18.719,190 
18.422.650 
18,360,511 
18.185,128 
18.184.009 
18,i>74, s-16 
17.795,444 


Dm;  tn  TUnfe?. 


$7,008,802 
8,082,942 
8,346  141 
340 


8,477 


8,485,030 
8,318,61)2 
8,312,101 


Doe  from 
lianka. 


17,883,065  8,451.989 
17,981,201  |  8,111,201 
18,132,000 


18,126,034 
17,811,827 
18,029,000 
19,918,855 
19.097,500 
19,440,700 
18.571,850 
18,840,700 
18.309,600 
18,646.600 
18,586,000 
18,536,800 
ls,204,500 
18,293,000 
18.240,300 
18,264,875 
18.521,267 
1*  207.317 
18,541.111 
17.908,853 
18,111.080 
18,044.728 
18,235,061 
19.505,417 
22.390,035 
22,001,619 
22,101,250 
20,042.078 
23,171,040 
25.400.093 
25,541,241 


7.978,000 
8,209,001 
8  01 1,882 
8.845,500 
9,193,022 
9,383,000 
9,482,000 
9.G4Q.246 
9.223,000 
8,000,OCO 
8,381,000 
8.300,800 

8.20P.PI 0 
8,093,000 

8.0oo.oqi:> 
7,758,600 
7,609,614 
7.905.908 
8.173.713 
8.530, 019 
8,324.698 
8,423.709 
8.558.617 
8.523. 538 
8.376.735 
8.459,272 
7.916,574 
8,011.214 
7,843,290 
7.991.759 
8.300,750 
7.890.097 


.082.613  |  K  101.208 
7,801,204 
7.991.201 
8,214,207 
8.131,901 
8,354,310 
8,601,211 


24. 7  Qo.5  03 
24.351.931 
25.291,381 
26.702,291 
27,885,804 
2  7, 758.P0  7 
27.820,082 
28,0  60,201 
27,020,238 


8.918,518 
8.435,000 
8,321,702 


$8,371,304 
7,605,680 
7,094,433 
6,714,029 
6,503,176 
6,299,117 
6,791,101 
6,822,815 
6,921,107 
7,082,600 
6,550,262 
6.450.302 
7,209,900 
8,596,667 
8,167,000 
8,210,500 
8,131,220 
8,168,400 
7.625,600 
7,299,800 
7,144,500 
7,185,800 
7,198,000 
7,208,000 
7,428,000 
7,093,610 
8,178,089 
7,027,458 
8,071,750 
7,013,464 
<5,553,756 
6,606,025 
6,801,296 
6,870,252 
7,497,482 
7,809,914 
7,171,901 
7,634.684 
8,594,042 
8,600,928 
8.432,453 
8,310,207 
8,191,200 
8,001,207 
7,921,300 
7,652,781 
7,655,201 
7,721,301 
7,812,810 
7,246,121 
7,171,004 


account  of  the  banks.  The  bonds  were  to  draw  quontly  refused  to  take  more  than  the  proper- 
interest  from  Aug.  19,  and  the  Secretary  to  tion  of  $10,000,000,  and  New  York  therefore 
draw  for  the  money  no  faster  than  ho  wanted  took  $85,000^000.  Accordingly,  the  bank  re- 
it.  The  amount  to  bo  divided  among  the  banks,  turns  of  Aug.,24  show  the  increase  of  the  loans 
of  the  three  cities  according  to  their  capitals ;  to  the  Government,  and  the  corresponding  in- 
New  York  $30^000.000,  Boston,  $15,000,000,  crease  of  deposits  against  which  the  Depart- 
and  Philadelphia  $5,000,000.    Boston  6ubse-  ment  drew,  at  the  rate  of  about  10  per  cent. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 
19  Bawm— Capital,  Skitembbb,  1801,  $11,811,486. 


: 


Jan,  5   

ita.  12  

Ju.  19.:... 

ita.  26  

Feb.  2  

Feb.  16  

Feb.  23  

Mirth  2  

Mireh  9 

Marco  16  

M.Lrch  23 ....  .*  

M  irch  30........... 

April  6  

April  18  

April  20 ....  ....... 

April  27  

May  11  

May  18  

May  25  

June  ]  

June    8  ! . . 

Jane  13  


Jaw  22  

J  one  29  

JaJr  6  

July  13  

July  20  

July  27  

Aug.  3  

Aug.  10   

Aug.  17  

Am  24- 

Aog.  31  

jfept,  7....  

Sept.  14  

•Vpt.  21  

Sept.  28  

Oct  5  

12  

26  

2  

£)»••• 


Oct. 
Oct 
Oct. 
Not. 
Nov. 

Nor.  16 
Sot.  23 
Sor.  30 
IVic  7 
Iv<.  14 
T>«.  21 
Dec.  28 


£26,891,280 
2  G,555.986 
26,172,473 
25,892,265 
25,801,981 
25,844,076 
25,146,864 
25,085,810 
24,620,588 
24,627,504 
24,608,908 
24,073,496 
25,413,186 
25,415,942 
25,809,955 
25,296.943 
25,438,065 
25,715,818 
25,496,530 
25,091,226 
24,671,294 
24,585.244 
24,282,443 
24,240,983 
23,967,200 
24,127,178 
23,996,328 
23,942,341 
23,927,433 
24,211,527 
24,064,070 
24,011,084 
27,457,117 

•  28,557,264 
28,328,496 
27,871,497 
27.459,472 
26,713,917 
30,499,119 
30,281,157 
29,705,244 
28,805,509 
28,481,735 
27,871,443 
27,629,734 
29,498,481 
30,048,052 
31,280,101 
81,160,502 
80,991,101 
30,864.281 


$4,020,266 
4,151,824 
4,263,105 
4,448,781 
4,588,054 
4,881,426 
4,901,704 
5,000,938 
5,295,314 
5,533,320 
6,059,820 
5,200,063 
6,452,098 
6,675,122 
6,796,011 
6,250,187 
6,898,802 
5,738,048 
5,558,551 
5,648,220 
5,718,826 
5,707,994 
6,927,406 
6,836,744 
6,688,893 
6,956,112 
7,225,798 
7,477,298 
7,159,969 
6,743,821 
6,790,140 
6,705,120 
6,487,587 
6,179,482 
5,617,870 
5,046,536 
4,097,284 
5,222,672 
5,383,287 
5,943,503 
6,375,750 
6,544,083 
7,704,779 
6,917,709 
7,006,809 
7,407,108 
7,404,580 
7,266,912 
7,854,112 
6,243,101 
5,493,181 


$2,689,812 
2,694,217 
2,754,815 
2,787,038 
2,778,318 
2,809,805 
2,795,113 
2,811,491 
2,390,492 
2,802,414 
2,704,090 
2,811,203 
3,070,220 
2,820,813 
2,041,055 
2,540.305 
2,710,602 
2,007,421 
2,435,552 
2,408,518 
2,317,007 
2,294,802 
2,198,037 
2,147,212 
2,101,813 
2,190,085 
2,154,813 
2,128,922 
2,091,770 
2,058,574 
2,074,009 
2,076,857 
2,046,614 
2,074,048 
2,111,439 
2,148,865 
2,202,773 
2,194,491 
2,280,789 
2,249,781 
2,250,805 
2,234,542 
2,272,003 
2,298,181 
2,220,422 
2,234,594 
2.243,828 
2,237,499 
2,187,424 
2,098,181 
2,011,179 


$15,261,925 
15,001,591 
14,750,362 
14,891,200 
15,295,453 
14,904,788 
14,335,800 
14,808,736 
14,601,214 
15,018.560 
15,404,754 
15,800,147 
10,000,115 
10,458,833 
10,033,231 
15,749,282 
15,071,997 
15,528,151 
15,549,797 
15,410,522 
15,306,666 
15,267,075 
15,879,559 
15,740,675 
15,997,943 
15,851,924 
16,129,765 
19,190,876 
16,026*07 
15,941,801 
15,508,024 
15,385,838 
18,217,914 
19,03p,7J2 
18,820,887 
10,970,017 
10,498,788 
18,844,113 
20,831,970 
20,929,981 
21,100,095 
20,820,329 
20,350,941 
20,032,013 
19,591,141 
22,200,001 
28,037,431 
22,991,035 
22,920,402 
21,748,204 
21,048,010 


$3,593,785 
8,404,107 
8,410,293 
8,143,795 
2,099,027 
2,804,874 
2,878,996 
2,811,491 
2,788,978 
2.897,500 
2^76,645 
8,010,776 
3,185,734 
8,648,153 
8,382,073 
8.273,704 
3,107,893 
3,017,655 
2,798,C7C 
2,554,885 
2,491,024 
2,543,400 
2,477,029 
2,480,557 
2,412,802 
2,010,189 
2,789,490 
2,881,785 
2,788,505 
2.719,489 
2,787,079 
2,880,426 
2,988.213 
8,182,796 
8,004.097 
2,981,495 
3,000,448 
8,105,779 
8,104,100 
2,900,474 
2,837,338 
2,833,005 
2.778,230 
2;837.484 
1,323,695 
1,233,931 
8,024,251 
3,025,010 
8,071.204 
3,091.291  • 
3,701,206 


per  week.  The  loan,  being  offered  to  the  pnblic, 
▼flit  off  slowly,  and  when  tho  time  to  take  the 
^ioud  instalment  came  round  a  large  portion 
<rf  the  first  remained  on  hand.  Tqe  second 
130.000,000  was,  however,  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  Government.  "When,  however,  tho  1st 
December  approached,  and  tho  Government 
5  a 


wanted  the  third  amount  of  $50,000,000,  the 
banks  began  to  hesitate.  The  three-year  bonds 
did  not  sell,  and  they  hoped,  by  changing  the 
shape  to  6  per  cent,  twenty  years'  stock  at  a 
rate  89*32  per  cent,  equal  to  par  for  a  7  per 
cent,  stock,  to  be  able  to  sell  some  of  it  in 
Europe  or  England.    Accordingly  they  took 
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$ot>, 000,000  of  the  stock.  There  remained 
then  $100,000,000  of  the  authorized  loan,  hut 
the  Secretary  had  issued  $25,000,000  in  de- 
mand notes,  and  the  banks  claimed  the  right  to 
take  $50,000,000  more  three-year  bonds  in  Jan. 
if  they  should  then  elect  to  do  so.  In  all  this 
timo  there  had  been  no  steps  taken  to  placo 
tho  Government  finances  on  a  sound  and  per- 
manent footing;  tho  arrangements  with  the 
banks  were  justly  regarded  as  mere  makeshifts. 
The  institutions  had  advanced  the  money  of 
their  depositors  for  Government  securities,  in 
tho  hope  of  being  ahlo  to  get  the  money  back 
by  selling  them  to  the  public.  The  public  had 
not  purchased  them,  however,  and  they  had 
depreciated  on  tho  hands  of  the  banks,  whilo 


Dec.  7.. 
u  14.. 
*•  21.. 

M  8S.. 
Jan.    4. . 


157,647,702 
lfi(V,7S4,230 
164,704819 
154,821.658 


capitalists  stood  aloof.  Tho  meeting  of  Con- 
gress was  anxiously  looked  forward  to  for  a 
means  of  relief.  It  was  supposed  that  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Secretary  would  present 
some  practical  and  well-digested  plan  of  finance 
that  would  restore  confidence.  When  the  doc- 
ument appeared,  however,  public  expectation 
was  disappointed  at  a  moment  when  the  great- 
est anxiety  prevailed  in  respect  to  the  relations 
with  England,  growing  out  of  the  capture  of 
the  Trent.  The  Secretary  had  no  plan,  a  for- 
eign war  threatened,  and  the  banks  were  loaded 
with  securities  they  could  not  sell.  The  effect 
of  this  state  of  things  upon  the  banks  is  mani- 
fest in  the  following  figures : 
The  depositors  made  rapid  drafts  on  the  specie, 
w..uy 


Si****. 


I42.31S.610 
89.4S.V47S 
8*,*  1 3.869 
89.W7.718 
88.9S8.S7S 


which  ran  down  $18,334,732  in  four  weeks,  and 
the  banks  suspended  Dec.  30.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  those  of  other  cities.  Tho  condition  of 
the  banks  in  respect  to  the  loan  was  as  follows : 


B*»ki  or 

Capital. 

Soli  to 

a.  r»Mt, 

In  Bank. 

N.  York- 
Boston  . . 
Phil*.... 

$ffl>,'.N»7,000 
83,231  ,7<h> 
11,311,485 

»102,056,s35 
89,169.095 
14,679,548 

135.000,000 
10,1100,000 
5,000,000 

$67,056,385 
19.150,095 
9,579,543 

Total.. 

*1 19,950,135 

$145,795,47* 

t50.000.000 

#95.795,473 

When  the  number  of  banks  in  tho  city  of 
Now  York  began  to  multiply  in  the  years 
1852-'3,  and  from  3l  soon  reached  65  in  num- 
ber, tho  labor  of  keeping  tho  mutual  accounts 
was  immensely  increased ;  it  was  requisite  for 
each  institution  to  keep  as  many  as  there  were 
banks,  and  to  settle  daily.  It  became  apparent 
that  tho  work  might  be  simplified,  and  the 
clearing-house  system  was  adopted.  By  this 
each  bank  sends  every  morning  to  the  clearing- 
house all  the  checks,  drafts,  and  demands  that 
it  may  have  received  the  day  previous  in  tho 
course  of  business ;  all  these  are  mutually  ex- 
changed, and  those  institutions  against  which 
there  aro  balances  pay  the  amount.  This  was 
adopted  in  1853,  and  has  since  been  in  success- 
ful operation.  The  banks  of  Boston  and  Phil- 
adelphia adopted  subsequently  tho  same  plan. 
Tho  settlement  in  balances  was  effected  by  each 
bank  making  a  proportionate  deposit  of  specie 
in  a  common  fund,  and  receiving  for  it  certifi- 
cates of  convenient  size,  and  these  were  used  in 
the  payment  of  balances.  Tho  amount  of  these 
cleanups  was  annually  as  follows  in  New  York : 


Ctaaritn. 

1*55  

$5,750,455.9*7  06 
.V862.912.WS  87 
6,906,21 8#>3  47 
8,883,226,71s  06 
4,756.664,836  09 
6,443,005.956  01 
7,231.143.056  69 
5,915,742,753  05 

1897.41 1.493 
839. 694. 187 
434,714.439 
865,313.901 
814,23.3,910 
86S.9S4.6S2 
80S.698.433 
858,333,944 

1856  

^   -..»  

1S61  

t5O.704.864.23S  30 

t2.627.434.994 

IVpouU.  WmkIjt 


•2.*s8.182 

2,<;22,lo9 
7,456,661 
fi.873.s34 


1 133.61 3,737 
1 29,879.00  > 
124,397,534 
116^171,981 
111.739,888 


J4.SW.727 
4.4  3 1,52ft 
M25,6oS 
4.6s2,69s 


Theso  figures  not  only  indicato  tho  immense 
increase  of  transactions  in  a  series  of  years,  but 
show  also  the  violent  fluctuations  which  tako 
place  in  business  from  year  to  year.  The  larg- 
est amount  was  in  the  year  of  panic  1857,  and 
it  fell  off  nearly  one-half  in  the  next  year  as  a 
consequence  of  the  panic. 

In  November,  1860,  tho  hanks  agreed  to 
lodge  with  tho  clearing-house  committee  a  por- 
tion of  the  loans,  on  which  each  was  to  re- 
ceive 75  per  cent,  of  the  amount  in  a  44  loan 
certificate  "  bearing  7  per  cent,  interest,  which 
certificates  were  to  bo  used  in  the  payment  of 
balances.  When  the  institutions  had  taken  the 
Government  loan,  tho  7fj  Treasury  notes  were 
deposited  for  certificates,  and  subsequently 
when  the  demand  notes  of  the  Government 
bocamo  currency,  tho  banks  under  the  law  of 
Congress  deposited  these  with  tho  assistant 
treasurer,  and  received  5  per  cent,  certificates 
of  deposits,  whieh  were  used  in  placo  of  the 
loan  certificates,  for  tho  adjustment  of  clearing- 
house balances. 

While  the  growth  of  bank  facilities  had  been 
very  rapid  at  the  Ea*t,  it  was  for  the  most  pnrt 
actual  capital  to  be  loaned  or  advanced  upon 
actual  business  paper,  or  such  as  represented 
commodities  in  transitu.  Tho  increase  at  the 
West,  however,  represented  credits,  and  took 
the  shape  rather  of  circulation  than  loans.  The 
basis  of  tho  circulation  was  Western  and  South- 
ern stocks,  and  they  kept  afloat  as  long  as 
exchange  remained  in  favor  of  the  section. 
The  political  events  changed  the  current  of  ex- 
change and  greatly  depreciated  tho  value  of  tire 
stocks  held,  which  were  at  follows  (p.  67)  in 
three  Western  States. 

Such  was  the  magnitude  of  free  banking  in 
three  States  only.  Tho  effect  of  the  war  panic 
was  to  drive  the  circulation  in  faster  than  the 
banks  could  redeem  it,  under  which  circum- 
stance it  became  the  duty  of  the  State  officers 
to  close  up  the  banks  and  sell  the  securities. 
This  was  done  at  the  moment  the  expedition 
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Virginia  Sixes... 
Louisiana  Siio*.. 
>.  fiwllmi  Slxw 
V.  Caroll  aa  Sixes 
'/f<irxia  Sixes . . . . 
Kentucky  Sixes.. 

OMoSlses  

Mkhipw  Sixe».. 

Sevens 
Minolta  Els»iL« 
Nrw  York  Sixes. 


M  I 


no 


$y<2<l000  |I, 897.000 
8^21.00o|  850.000 


r.*UU3  Flr«».. 
■      Sixes  .. 

\<tw\  Sevens  

IniUri.i  Five*  

Vboamia  Sixes- 
C»]i£»rnU  Seven* 


1,2>4JKH> 
607,56" 
100,000 

888,000 
885,000 

2-w,i 
442,000 

50,000 

140.000 

mfitn 

2,27:1.856 
S27.no> 
19.900 
91,1)00 


1M.GO0 
175,000 


I-i  l.i.r.,1. 

Ml 


17,000 
10,000 
162,500 


ToUl  olh«r 


70-\500 
64,000, 
:ij,'HB ' 
178.000 
205,500 


7,000 
42,00" 
M£D0 
6.HO0 
8.000 


78,000 
fiO&jMO 


1K.O00 

90,7ooj 
82,700, 
462, <  KM 


|4,68S,ooo 
4,194,000 
1,478,600 
845,560 
100,000 
1,608.500 
441,000 
1 12,500 
468.*54 
050,600 
50,000 
218,000 
282,000 
«,7»2,18« 
827,000 
19,900 
im»,0o0 
871,881 
82,700 
551X00 


Total  itoeks  ,18,983,170  $5,080,780  fl.897.lsi  $20,866,181 

-   circalation  11,010,887  4^te0,682  1,160,851!  16,752,820 

to  Fort  Snmter,  by  making  war  inevitable, 
ruined  the  value  of  tho  securities,  and  prices 
fe\\  heavily  :  Missouri,  from  70  to  30 ;  Tennes- 
see, 7$  to  34;  Virginia,  78  to  40;  Louisiana, 
80  to  51 ;  X.  Carolina,  80  to  44 ;  Georgia,  100 
to  53 :  arid  other  stocks  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent. It  is  no  doubt  the  case  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  decline  was  due  to  the  forced  sales 
of  the  stocks,  since  it  was  tho  duty  of  the  State 
officers  to  sell  the  stocks  and  redeem  tho  circu- 
lation as  far  as  tho  proceeds  would  do  it.   It  is 
a  rice  of  the  free  banking  system  that  it  re- 
quires the  sale*  of  stock  at  the  moment  when 
the  market  is  the  least  able  to  bear  them. 
Hence,  unless  tbe  margin  is  very  large,  the  cir- 
cnlatiou  cannot  be  paid  in  full.    At  the  close 
of  the  year  tho  banks  stood  as  follows : 


Illinois.  |  Wlsc'o. 

• 

TOTAL. 

.Ian.  1862.  .Ian.lS<U. 

Stocks  

CireoUtii  >n . 

599,975  2,153,270!  1,870,036:  4,128,281 
50SV719  Life  1,262 1   S7H.164  8,469.783 

20,$74£7l 
16,752.320 

In  Illinois  tho  circulation  of  3  of  tho  closed 
banks  was  redeemed  at  par,  and  that  of  57  at 
from  50  tp  80  cents  on  the  dollar.  In  Wiscon- 
sin 23  were  redeemed  at  par,  and  others  at  46 
to  80  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  result  has  been 
sales  of  $  16,251,090  of  State  stocks  upon  the 
Extern  market  throughout  a  year,  during 
which  tho  Government  and  the  several  States 
were  also  sellers  of  stocks  for  war  purposes. 
This  operation,  originating  in  the"  war  panic, 
inflicted  a  loss  of  nearly  $5,000,000  upon  the 
holders  of  notes  in  those  three  States. 

The  State  Bank  of  Indiana,  an  old  chartered 
institution,  did  not  suspend  its  payments. 

Most  of  the  Southern  banks  had  suspended 
after  the  election  of  Nov.,  1860,  and  re- 
liable returns  of  their  movements  have  not 
been  received. 

Xtw  York. — March  15,  a  meeting  of  bank 
officers  was  held,  and  tho  resolution  of  non-in- 
tercourse adopted  in  Nov.  against  the  Chemical 


March  19,  James  M.  Cook  resigned  as  su- 


perintendent of  the  Banking  Department  at 
Albany. 

April  25,  the  banks  of  the  city  renewed  the 
measure  of  making  tbe  specie  a  common  fund. 

On  the  1 1th  of  May  the  Bank  of  Albany,  hav- 
ing lost  a  large  portion  of  its  capital  in  unau- 
thorized loans,  suspended ;  it  was  followed  on 
the  18th  by  the  Bank  of  the  Capital  and  tho 
Bank  of  tho  Interior ;  and  on  tho  23d  tho  Na- 
tional Bank  suspended.  In  Nov.  Mr.  -Van 
Alen,  receiver  of  the  Bank  of  Albany,  paid  a 
dividend  of  464,  per  cent,  on  tho  liabilities  of 
the  bank. 

Tho  bankers  of  Albany  addressed  a  circular 
to  the  various  banks  in  the  State,  to  organize 
an  association  for  the  detection  of  counterfeit- 
ing ;  one  means  proposed  was  to  offer  a  stand- 
ing reward  of  $250  for  instrumentality  in  bring- 
ing counterfeiters  to  punishment. 

Vermont. — There  were  many  applications 
for  re-charters  before  the  Legislature. 

Pennsylvania. — The  banks  of  Pennsylvania 
had  suspended  Nov.  19, 1860,  and  in  Jon!,  1861, 
a  bill  was  introduced  into  tho  legislature  to 
relievo  the  banks  from  tho  penalties  incurred 
by  that  act. 

The  auditor-general  reported  that  the  exact 
amount  of  relief  notes  issued  at  the  general 
suspension  in  1837  was  $2,243,015 ;  of  these 
there  were  still  outstanding  $102,336. 

The  Legislature  discussed  a  bill  requiring  the 
banks  west  of  tho  Alleghany  Mountains  to  re- 
deem in  Pittsburg,  and  those  east,  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

May  16,  a  bill  was  passed  supplementary  to 
the  act  for  equalizing  tho  currency  of  tho  State. 
It  required  all  banks  to  receive  the  notes  of  all 
other  banks  that  had  paid  specie  Nov.  19,  and 
to  pay  theirs  out.  The  resumption  of  specio 
payments  was  fixed  for  Feb.,  1862 ;  the  hank 
notes  to  bo  taken  for  taxes  and  tolls ;  the  banks 
were  required  to  redeem  in  specie  as  much  of 
their  circulation  as  is  required  to  meet  tho 
August  interest  of  the  State  debt. 

Minnesota.— March  8,  an  act  was  passed  al- 
lowing United  States  stocks,  bearing  not  less 
than  5  per  cent,  to  be  taken  as  security  for  bank 
circulation. 

New  Jersey. — The  Legislature,  which  was  in 
session  in  Jan.,  1861,  had  bills  before  it  for  the 
creation  of  new  banks. 

Wisconsin. — By  the  law  the  batiks  wero  ex- 
empted from  paying  specie  until  after  Dec.  In 
Sept.  tho  bankers  held  a  convention  at  Mill- 
wnukie,  and  resolved  to  commence  the  redemp- 
tion of  "Wisconsin  currency  at  that  city  and 
Madison,  Oct.  15,  thus  anticipating  the  action 
of  the  Legislature.  Some  of  the  banks  failed 
to  comply  with  these  resolutions,  and  in  Nor. 
the  convention  again  assembled  and  resolved 
that  such  banks  as  failed  to  resume,  according 
to  law,  December  1,  should  be  wound  up.  If 
it  was  found  necessary  to  make  a  temporary 
reduction  in  tho  currency  of  tho  State,  the 
bankers'  committee  were  authorized  to  make 
a  requisition  on  the  banks  for  the  purpose. 
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Illinois. — A  bill  was  introduced  into  tho 
Legislature  in  Jan.  to  create  a  new  banking 
system  for  tho  State.  It  was  to  consist  of  a 
mother  bank  at  Springfield,  with  30  branches 
in  different  parts  of  the  State,  on  a  specie  basis. 
This  plan  was  submitted  to  the  people  in  Nov. 
and  voted  down  by  a  large  majority. 

The  bank  commissioners  notified  the  auditor 
of  the  failure  of  17  banks,  and  that  they  must 
be  placed  in  liquidation.  • 

The  Legislature  passed  a  bill  that  no  checks 
or  paper  of  any  kind  payable  at  sight,  should 
bo  allowed  grace.  All  new  banks  were  required 
to  redeem  their  notes  in  Chicago  or  Springfield, 
at  not  more  than  J  of  1  per  cent,  discount. 

Virginia. — Tho  Governor  iu  January  sent  a 
Message  to  tho  Legislature  on  the  subject  of 
tho  banks  refusing  to  supply  sufficient  specie 
circulation  to  meet  tho  July  interest  on  tho 
Stato  debt  in  specie.  The  circulation  of  all  tho 
banks  was  stated  at  $9,476,355,  and  ho  ad- 
visod  measures  to  compel  them  to  furnish  tho 
required  means ;  the  banks,  however,  subse- 
quently met  tho  requirement  of  the  Governor. 
Tho  Legislature  legalized  suspension  until 
March  1st,  1802,  on  condition  of  their  furnish- 
ing specie  funds,  $1,024,440,  to  meet  tho  inter- 
est of  tho  Stato  debt,  and  $1,284,567  for  tho 
January  interest. 

April  18,  the  city  of  Richmond  issued  small 
notes,  and  a  great  many  corporations,  towns, 
and  villages  pursued  the  same  course. 

Louisiana. — The  Board  of  Currency,  in  Jan- 
uary, urged  upon  the  Legislature  tho  propriety 
of  suppressing  all  notes  under  $10.    This  pro- 

Sosal  was  approved  by  the  Governor  in  his 
Tesssago  to  tho  Assembly. 
Kentucky.— There  were  various  schemes  be- 
fore tho  Legislature  to  increase  the  bank  caj>- 
ital  of  the  Stato.  One,  by  Senator  Andrew 
Johnson,  proposed  to  the  State  to  start  a  bank, 
41  the  State  Bank,"  with  a  capital  of  $15,000,000, 
to  bo  made  up  from  stock  owned  by  the  State 
in  existing  banks,  tho  issues  from  $1  to  $100. 
Tho  profits  to  go  to  increase  tho  capital  until 
the  fifteen  millions  should  be  paid.  The  bank 
to  keep  33  per  cent,  of  tho  circulation  on  hand, 
and  if,  by  any  cause,  the  amount  should  fall 
below,  the  institution  might  suspend  payments 
until  tho  quota  is  recovered. 

8.  Carolina — Tho  Stato  Bank  issued  notice 
that  tho  bonds  of  the  Stato  authorized  for  tho 
war  of  independence,  were  ready  for  sale  by 
the  institution.  • 

Missouri.— Governor  Jackson,  in  March,  signed 
the  bill  legalizing  suspension  of  the  Missouri 
banks,  and  made  some  important  changes  in 
tho  banking  law. 

•August  16,  tho  11  banks  of  St.  Louis  made 
a  loan  of  $250,000  on  behalf  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Ohio. — May,  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  to 
legalize  suspension  was  reported  against  unani- 
mously in  the  Senate  Committee.  Tho  Board 
of  Control  of  tho  State  Bank  agreed  to  take 
§300.000  of  tlu«  war  loan  at  par. 


Massachusetts. — April  18,  the  Boston  banks 
addressed  the  Governor  of  the  State  offering  10 
per  cent,  of-  their  capital  in  aid  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. A  law  was  passed,  to  take  effect 
June  1,  1861,  requiring  all  banks  out  of  Boston 
to  keep  on  hand  15  per  cent,  of  their  oscula- 
tion, and  deposit  balances  due  a  bauk  in  specie 
in  Boston  and  New  York  shall  be  deemed 
specie  after  July  in  each  succeeding  year ;  each 
bank  is  to  add  1  per  cent,  to  its  specie,  until 
the  aggregato  reaches  20  per  cent,  of  the  cir- 
culation and  deposits. 

Georgia. — The  Bank  Convention  met  at  At- 
lanta, June  3d,  and  recommended  to  all  banks 
to  receive  as  currency  tho  Treasury  notes  of 
the  Confederacy,  and  to  advance  their  own 
notes  to  the  Treasury  until  the  Treasury  notes 
could  be  prepared.  The  convention  adjourned 
to  meet  at  Richmond,  July  24,  when  they 
passed  resolutions  to  support  tho  Govern- 
ment. 

BARBOURSVILLE,  the  county  seat  of  Ca- 
bell County,  in  the  extreme  west  of  Virginia, 
situated  oh  tho  Guyandotte  River,  a  tributary 
of  the  Ohio,  was  the  scene  of  a  brilliant  skir- 
mish on  tho  13th  July,  1861,  which  resulted  in 
the  expulsion  of  tho  Confederate  forces  from 
tho  village.  Five  companies  of  Colonel  Wood- 
ruff's Regiment,  belonging  to  General  Cox's 
division  of  Federal  troops  on  the  Great  Kana- 
wha River,  started  at  midnight,  on  the  12tb, 
from  their  camp,  and  marched  silently  but 
rapidly  upon  Barboursville,  which,  however, 
they  did  not  reach  till  two  hours  after  sunrise. 
On  coming  in  sight  of  the  town  they  found  tho 
Confederate  troops  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle, 
in  a  very  strong,  and  apparently  inaccessible 
position,  commanding  their  route" for  two  miles. 
Between  them  and  the  Federal  troops  was  a 
covered  bridge,  which  must  be  crossed,  and 
which  was  commanded  by  the  enemy's  cannon. 
The  Federal  troops  entered  the  bridge  at  double- 
quick-step,  but  found  that  the  planks  had  been 
removed  from  tho  farther  end,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment's delay,  were  compelled  to  cross  it  in  single 
file  on  the  string  pieces,  subjected  tan  galling 
fire.  Though  necessarily  disordered  by  this 
movement,  they  rallied  at  once,  and  under  a  suc- 
cession of  volleys  from  the  Confederate  troops, 
charged  bayonets  up  the  precipitous  side  of  the 
hill,  pulling  themselves  up  by  the  bushes  and 
jutting  turf,  and  rushed,  yelling  at  the  top  of 
their  voices!  upon  the  enemy,  who  fled  panic- 
stricken,  without  attempting  any  further  resist- 
ance. The  Federal  forces  occupied  the  town 
at  once,  and  fired  upon  the  retreating  foe, 
wounding  one  or  two,  but  were  te>o  much  ex- 
hausted to  pursue  them. 

BAUR,  Frrmnaxd  Christian,  a  German  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  born  June  21,  1702,  at  Tu- 
bingen, died  in  the  same  city  Jan.  4,  1861.  He 
became  professor  ordinarius  of  evangelical  the-  . 
ology  at  Tubingen  in  1826.  He  early  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  theological  writer,  and 
was  regarded  as  tho  founder  of  the  Tubingen 
school  of  theology,  a  modified  rationalism. 
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His  eloquence  and  power  of  vivid  illustration 
attracted  numerous  pupils  to  his  lectures,  and 
many  of  the  eminent  scholars  of  Germany  em* 
braced  his  views — among  them,  Zeller,  Sohweg- 
ler,  Korblln,  and  others.  He  was  a  voluminous 
writer  on  theological  topics,  and  many  of  his 
treatises  give  evidence  of  profound  research  and 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  subjects  which  he 
discusses.  His  "  Historical  Manual  of  Christian 
Dogmas,"  published  in  1847,  is  regarded  as  a 
work  of  great  value,  and  his  investigations  of 
Gnosticism  threw  much  light  on  the  history  of 
that  early  heresy.  At  the  close  of  his  careor 
he  is  said  to  have  expressed  regret  that  his 
teachings  should  havo  led  so  many  of  his  pupils 
into  what  he  then  regarded  as  error. 

BEALINGTON.  A  small  village  at  the  foot 
of  Laurel  Hill,  near  Beverly,  Randolph  County, 
ia  Western  Virginia,  where  a  severe  skirmish . 
took  place  on  the  8th  of  July,  between  a  de- 
tachment of  the  14th  Ohio  and  9th  Indiana 
regiments  and  the  Georgia  3d,  one  of  the  fin- 
est regiments  in  the  Confederate  service,  num- 
bering 1,260,  and  supported  by  portions  of  sev- 
eral Kentucky  and  Tennessee  regiments. 

The  Confederate  troops,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  whom  were  cavalry,  advanced  from  a 
wood  near  their  camp,  to  attack  the  Federal 
force,  when  their  progress  was  arrested  by  a 
savp  volley  from  the  lattor.    They  rallied, 
aad  pat  forward  their  cavalry  to  charge  upon  the 
CuioaUts,  when  Colonel  Barrett's  (Ohio)  bat- 
tery threw  a  couple  of  shells  into  the  midst  of 
toe  troop  with  such  effect  that  they  retreated 
into  the  wood ;  the  Federal  skirmishers  pur- 
wed,  and  the  battery  shelled  the  woods  till  the 
Confederate  force  broke  and  fled,  and  could  not 
be  rallied,  and  the  Federal  troops  advanced  and 
occupied  their  camp.   The  Union  loss  in  the  en- 
gagement was  2  killed  and  6  wounded ;  the  Con- 
federate loss,  20  killed  and  40  wounded. 
BEAUFORT.   (See  St.  Hilbxa  Pantst!.) 
BENNETT'S  MILLS.   At  this  small  village, 
in  Dent  Co.,  Missouri,  a  small  body  of  tho  Dent 
Co.  Home  Guard  having  their  head-quarters 
there,  and  numbering  only  38  men,  were  at- , 
tacked  abont  the  dawn  of  day,  Sunday  morn- 
ing, Sept.  1,  by  a  body  of  850  Confederate 
troops,  belonging  to  Schnabel's  regiment.  The 
Confederates  advanced  stealthily  in  two  divi- 
sions, having  first  picketed  their  horses  on  the 
Salem  road,  and  crept  around  the  pickets,  and 
had  nearly  reached  the  camp  before  the  alarm 
wa?  given.   The  little  band  of  Homo  Guards, 
taken  by  surprise,  caught  up  their  guns  and  re- 
sisted bravely  for  half  an  hour,  driving  the 
Confederate  troops  back  at  their  first  rush  up 
the  ravine.    At  length,  finding  themselves  in 
danger  of  being  overpowered  by  tho  greatly 
superior  forco  of  the  enemy,  thoy  retreated 
under  the  order  of  Sergeant  Bay,  the  highest 
officer  left,  and  escaped  up  another  ravine. 
The  Confederates  did  not  pursue  them.  The 
Federal  loss  was  3  killed  and  6  wounded.  The 
Confederate  loss  was  not  ascertained,  but  their 
killed  and  w6unded  filled  a  large  Michigan 


wagon  which  they  seized,  and  in  which  they 
carried  them  from  the  field. 

BEVERLY,  the  county  seat  of  Randolph 
County,  "Western  Virginia,  a  considerable  vil- 
lage, situated  cast  of  Laurel  Hill,  on  an  affluent 
of  tho  east  fork  of  Monongahela  River.  On  tho 
12th  July,  Gen.  McClellan,  then  in  command  in 
Western  Virginia,  and  having  his  head-quarters 
at  this  place,  received  propositions  of  surren- 
der from  Col.  Pegram,  commanding  the  Con- 
federate force  in  Tygart's  Valley,  six  miles  dis- 
tant, which  force  Gen.  McC.  had  been  pursuing 
for  some  days.  The  following  was  the  corre- 
spondence preceding  tho  surrender : 

Neab  Tvoabt's  Vallrt  River,  Snc  Mn.ra  rsoji  I 
•  Brverlv,  July  12,  ISfll.  J 

To  Commanding  O^r  ofNoHh^rn  Forctt,  Jfeverly,  Va.: 
Sir  :  I  write  to  state  to  you  that  I  Lave,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  retreat  of  Gen.  Gornett  and  the  jaded 
and  reduced  condition  of  my  command,  most  of  them 
baring  been  without  food  for  two  days,  concluded, 
with  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  my  captains  and 
field  officers,  to  surrender  my  command  to  you  to- 
morrow as  prisoner!  of  tear.  I  have  only  to  add,  I 
trust  they  will  only  receive  at  your  hands  such  treat- 
ment as  has  been  invariably  shown  to  the  Northern 
prisoners  by  the  South. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
JOIIX  I'EGRAM, 
Liout.-Col.  1\  A.  C.  S.  Cotnd'g. 

To  this  letter  Gen.  McClellan  replied  by  lib 
aid,  Lieut.  Williams,  U.  S.  A.,  as  follows : 

IlBAD-qCARTEU,  DEPARTMENT  07  TUB  OlIIO,  I 

Beverly,  Va,  July  18, 1S61.  f 

John  Pegram,  Esq.,  ttylinj  himself  LuulenanC- Colonel 
P.  Jl.  C.  S.  » 

Sib:  Your  communication,  dated  yesterday,  pro- 
posing the  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war  of  th'e  force 
assembled  under  your  command,  has  been  delivered 
to  me.  As  commander  of  this  department,  I  will  re- 
ceive you  and  them  with  the  kindness  duo  to  prisoners 
of  war,  but  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  relieve  you  or  them 
from  any  liabilities  incurred  by  taking  arms  agaiust 
the  United  States. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  tour  obedient  servant, 
OEO.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Maj.Qcn.  U.  S.  A.,  Comd'g  Department. 

The  number  of  prisoners  thus  surrendered 
was  about  GOO. 

BINGHAM,  Kinsley  8.,  an  American  states- 
man, born  in  Camillus,  Onondaga  Co.,  New 
York,  Dec.  10, 1808,  died  at  Green  Oak,  Living- 
ston Co.,  Michigan,  Oct.  5, 1801.  Ho  received 
a  good  academic  education  in  his  native  State, 
and  was  placed  at  an  early  ago  in  a  lawyer's 
office,  where  he  served  as  clerk  for  three 
years.  In  1838  he  emigrated  to  Michigan  and 
settled  upon  a  farm.  In  1887  ho  was  elected 
to  tho  Michigan  Legislature,  and  continued  for 
five  years  a  member  of  that  body,  and  subse- 
quently for  three  years  was  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  tho  State.  In 
1849  ho  was  elected  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, and  served  dnring  the  30th  Congress  on 
the  Committee  of  Commerce.  In  1854  he  was 
elected  Governor  of  the  State,  and  retained  in 
that  position  till  1859,  when  ho  was  chosen 
United  States  Senator,  which  office  ho  held  at 
the  time  of  his  decease.  Mr.  Bingham  was  an 
able  and  judicious  legislator,  a  patriot,  and  an 
estimable  man. 
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BLOCKADE.  This  closing  of  a  port  of  an  en- 
emy to  all  commerce,  which  has  been  defined 
by  some  writers  as  the  conquest  by  a  belliger- 
ent of  the  naval  territory  of  his  enemy  around 
the  place  or  port  which  he  wishes  to  close  to 
commerce,  was  reduced  to  precision  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Paris.  That  body,  consisting  of  the 
representatives  of  the  principal  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, after  discussion,  pledged  their  Govern- 
ments to  observe  this  principle  relative  to 
blockades :  "  Blockades,  in  ordor  to  be  binding, 
must  ho  effective ;  that  is  to  say,  maintained  by 
forces  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  tho 
coast  of  the  enemy."  This  principle  first  be- 
came a  part  of  maritime  law  in  tho  war  declared 
by  Great  Britaiu  and  Prance  against  Russia  in 
1854. 

In  a  declaration  relative  to  neutral  rights, 
concerted  between  the  cabinets  of  Paris  and 
London,  and  officially  published  on  the  29th  of 
March,  1854,  they  proclaimed  their  rights,  as 
powerful  belligerents,  to  prevent  neutrals  from 
violating  every  effective  blockade  which  should 
be  maintained  by  a  sufficient  force  before  the 
forts,  harbors,  and  coasts  of  an  enemy.  So  far 
us  regards  the  manner  of  conducting  the  block- 
ade, it  was  determined  as  follows:  "Every 
blockade,  to  be  respected,  should  be  effective," 
etc.  Tho  violation  of  the  blockade  consisted  as 
well  in  an  attempt  to  enter  tho  port  as  in  an  at- 
tempt to  go  out  from  the  same,  after  the  dec- 
laration of  tho  blockade,  except,  in  the  latter 
case,  that  this  should  not  embrace  a  vessel  light 
or  loaded  before  tho  blockade,  in  tho  interval 
fixed  by  tho  commander  of  the  blockading 
squadron — au  interval  which  should  always  be 
sufficient  to  protect,  in  good  faith,  tho  interests 
of  navigation  and  commerce.  Besides,  a  block- 
ade was  not  to  be  considered  as  known  by  a 
vessel  approaching  tho  blockaded  port,  until  a 
special  notice  thereof  had  been  inscribed  upon 
the  vessel's  register  or  papers  by  one  of  the 
vessels  forming  the  blockade.  The  consequences 
of  this  agreement  between  the  two  cabinets 
M'ere,  that  any  point  of  an  enemy's  territory 
could  be  blockaded ;  that  a  notice  of  the  block- 
ade should  be  given  to  each  neutral  vessel  at- 
tempting to  enter  a  blockaded  port,  although 
her  Government  should  have  been  previously 
formally  notifiod  thereof;  and  that  every  block- 
ade should  be  maintained  with  sufficient  force. 
Thus  paper  or  cabinet  blockades  were  sup- 
pressed. These  consisted  in  a  simple  diplomatic 
notice,  declaring  that  such  or  such  a  place  was 
blockaded. 

This  form  of  blockade  was  first  introduced 
by  Holland  as  far  back  as  1584.  For  tho  last 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  that  she  has  enjoyed 
tho  first  rank  at  sea,  Great  Britain  has  followed 
the  same  system,  but  developing  it  for  her  own 
benefit,  so  that,  whenever  she  happened  to  bo 
at  war,  tho  position  of  neutral  nations  became 
more  precarious  than  that  of  tho  enemy  himself. 
Tho  right  of  blockade  had  also  received  exten- 
sion in  complete  opposition  to  tho  most  fun- 
damental principles  of  international  law. 


In  her  wars  with  Napoleon  L,  the  whole 
French  coast  was  declared  under  blockade  by 
Groat  Britain. 

The  proclamation  was  notified  to  all  the  neu- 
tral nations,  who  thenceforth  must  abstain  from 
any  trade  with  the  territory  thus  placed  under 
interdict.  Such  is  what  has  been  described  as 
the  paper  blockade. 

The  proclamations  of  President  Lincoln,  de- 
claring the  ports  of  the  seceded  States  block- 
aded, were  issued  on  the  19th  and  27th  of 
April.  i 

Tho  Courts  of  Great  Britain  and  France  de- 
termined to  assumo  a  strict  neutrality.  Tho 
Queen  issued  her  proclamation,  and  the  Empe- 
ror also  made  a  public  notification  thereof.  As- 
suming this  ground,  both  North  and  South 
were  regarded  as  belligerents,  and  treated  as 
such.  Ilence  it  became  the  duty  of  those  na- 
tions to  respect  the  blockade,  if  it  was  consist- 
ent with  the  principles  promulgated  by  them 
in  1854.  and  subsequently  ratified  by  the  Euro- 
pean powers  in  1856. 

In  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  letters  were  ad- 
dressed by  merchants  of  Liverpool  to  Lord 
John  Russell  on  the  29th  of  August  and  4th  of 
September,  stating  that  they  held  it  in  contem- 
plation to  fit  out  a  number  of  vessels  for  tho 

{>urpose  of  trading  with  the  port  of  Now  Or- 
eans  and  other  ports  of  the  United  States  of 
America ;  and  that,  looking  to  the  undisturbed 
state  of  friendly  relations  between  her  Majesty 
and  tho  United  States,  they  apprehended  that 
British  ships  had  a  right,  under  the  law  of  na- 
tions, upon  the  strict  principle  of  reciprocity, 
to  enter  into  and  depart  from  the  ports  and 
harbors  of  the  United  States. 

They  also  asked  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
these  vessels  would  be  protected  by  her  Majes- 
ty's cruisers ;  but  that>  if  su«h  protection,  from 
reasons  of  State  policy,  should  be  withheld,  they 
would  be  prepared  to  defend  themselves  as  best 
they  might  in  the  pursuit  of  their  legitimate 
trade)  and  that  all  parties  hindering  them  in  tho 
same  would  become  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences. 

They  contended  that  the  blockade  of  certain 
ports  of  the  United  States,  as  against  the  ships 
of  Great  Britain,  was  an  infringement  of  inter- 
national law,  nugatory  and  unavailable,  and 
claimed  the  protection  of  their  Government, 
and  at  the  same  time  asked  permission  to  do- 
fend  themselves  in  case  of  need. 

Lord  John  Russell,  through  his  secretary,  re- 
plied in  these  words : 

Understanding,  from  the  tenor  of  jour  letters,  that 
the  porta  to  which  your  vessels  arc  to  proceed  are  ports 
which  are  or  may  be  blockaded  by  the  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States,  Lord  Russell  directs  me  to  warn  you 
of  the  serious  consequences  which  the  measures  con- 
templated,  as  stated  in  your  letters,  will  entail  on  all 
concerned  therein,  and  to  inform  you  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  will  not  afford  the  slightest  protection  or 
countenance  to  the  projected  enterprise. 

The  United  States  and  tho  so-called  Confederate 
Ftntes  arc  engaged  in  a  civil  war,  and  her  Majesty's 
Government  have  recognised  that  state  of  things,  and 
have  token  up  a  position  of  neutrality  betwecu  the 
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contending  parties.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  any 
British  ship,  being  a  neutral,  knowingly  attempts  to 
break  an  effective  blockade,  she  is  liable  to  capture  and 
condemnation.  If  such  ship  defends  herself  by  force 
against  a  national  vessel  enforcing  such  blockade,  such 
defence  is  a  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  will  expose 
the  ship  and  cargo  to  condemnation  as  a  prise,  and  those 
persons  who  commit  the  act  to  personal  responsibility 
and  severe  treatment,  according  to  the  laws  of  war,  the 
act  of  such  persons  being  considered  by  the  law  and 
usage  of  nations  as  one  of  unjustifiable  Hostility. 

I  am  to  state  that  the  general  rule  as  to  trading  by 
neutrals  in  time  of  war  with  belligerents  is,  that  they 
may  freely  trade,  but  that  they  are  bound  to  respect 
everv  effective  blockade,  and  that  if  they  carry  contra- 
band of  war  to  cither  belligerent,  they  do  so  at  the 
aptore  and  condemnation  by  the  other,  if  dis- 


In  France,  also,  application  was  made  to  the 
ir  of  Commerce,  M.  Rocher,  for  informa- 
In  reply,  he  states  that  ho -informed 
on  the  5th  of  June,  "  of  the  principles 
of  international  law  which  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment desired  to  establish,  in  the  war  that 
Las  broken  ont  between  the  North  and  the 
South  of  the  United  States."   lie  then  adds: 
M I  consider  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  you  some 
explanations  agreed  upon  with  the  Department 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  which  mako  known  the 
limitations  within  which  commerce  has  a  right 
to  reckon  on  the  protection  of  the  Imperial 
Gorernment.n 

In  these  explanations  he  thus  expresses  that 
which  must  be  regarded  as  the  views  of  the 
French  Government  at  this  time : 

The  admission  by  all  the  Powers  of  this  principle, 
that  the  blockade,  to  be  obligatory,  must  be  effective, 
has  remedied  the  abuse  which  formerly  sprung  from 
the  right  of  excluding  neutrals  from  points  that  were 
declared  blockaded.  The  effectiveness  of  the  blockade 
is,  to-day,  for  all  the  world,  the  essential  condition  of 
it*  validity.  But  so  soon  as  there  are,  at  the  places  to 
"  a  belligerent  wishes  to  interdict  access,  forces 
1  to  prevent  their  being  approached  without 
I  to  a  certain  danger,  the  neutral  is  compelled, 
no  matter  how  prejudicial  to  him  it  may  be,  to  respect 
the  blockade.  If  be  violates  it  he  exposes  himself  to 
being  treated  as  an  enemy  by  the  belligerent  with  re- 
spect to  whom  be  has  deviated  from  the  duties  of  neu- 
trality. 

Another  error  of  the  claimants  is  to  believe  that  the 
blockade  does  not  exist  until  it  is  notified  diplomati- 
cally, and  that  it  does  not  apply  to  neutral  vessels  that 
have  quitted  their  country  previously  to  the  notifica- 
tion. A  blockade  is  obligatory  from  "the  moment  that 
it  is^cffectively  established;  being  the  material  result 

"1  with  the  real  invest- 
long  as  that  invest- 


of  a  material  fact,  it  commences  w 
mem  of  the  place,  continues  so  lo 
ment  remains,  and  ceases  with  it. 


It  matters  little  that  neutrals  are  ignorant  of  tho 
fact.  If  one  of  their  vessels  presents  itself  at  the 
place,  the  belligerent  has  the  right  to  forbid  its  en- 
trance. The  general  usage  is  doubtless  for  a  govern- 
ment to  inform  other  governments  of  the  measures  of 
blockade  to  which  it  has  recourse;  but  this  notifica- 
tion, which  is  not  by  an  absolute  rule,  is  of  no  value 
by  itself;  it  is  only  the  announcing  of  an  existing  fact, 
which  would  already  produce  its  effects.  It  may  some- 
times serve,  it  is  true,  to  diminish  the  losses  which 
neutrals  may  have  to  sustain  in  consequence  of  the  state 
of  war,  by  preventing  them  from  undertaking  useless 
commercial  expeditions  for  places  really  blockaded; 
but  it  is  evident,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  neutrals 
suspended  or  modified,  according  to  this  notification. 
th«r  commercial  operations,  they  would  be  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  doing  so  inappropriately,  in  cose  the 


blockade  did  not  actually  exist,  or  in  case  it  had 
already  closed  at  the  time  their  expeditions  might 
have  arrived. 

It  is  by  erroneously  attributing  to  the  diplomatic 
notices  of  blockade  a  value  and  u  signification  which 
they  have  not  in  themselves,  that  it  might  be  pretend- 
ed to  exclude  neutrals  from  an  entire  territory,  tho 
access  to  which  could  not  in  reality  be  interdicted ; 
and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  these  fictitious 
blockades  entirely  impossible  that  the  agreement  has 
been  entered  into  at  present  not  to  consider  a  neutral 
as  entitled  to  notice  of  the  existence  of  a  blockade 
except  at  the  blockaded  places  themselves.  This  prac- 
tice, which  leaves  a  belligerent  the  faculty  of  acting 
with  all  the  promptitude  often  required  by  operations 
of  war,  which  permits  a  military  chief  to  blockade,  ac- 
cording to  necessity,  places  distant  from  his  country 
before  he  has  instructed  his  government  of  the  fact, 
has  this  advantage  for  the  neutral,  that  it  docs  not  im- 
pose upon  him  obligations  inevitably  onerous,  except, 
at  least,  under  circumstances  where  he  must  inevit- 
ably submit  to  them. 

In  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports,  neu- 
tral vessels  were  allowed  fifteen  days  to  leavo 
port  after  the  actual  commencement  of  tho 
blockade,  whether  such  vessels  were  with  or 
without  cargoes.  But  it  was  declared  that  the 
law  of  blockade  did  not  permit  a  vessel  in  a 
blockaded  port  to  take  on  board  cargo  after  the 
commencement  of  the  blockade. 

For  the  views  of  the  Government  on  the 
blockade  of  its  own  ports,  see  Diplomatic  Cob- 
bespoxdexcb,  Mr.  Seward's  letter  to  Mr.  Adams, 
dated  July  21st. 

It  was  considered  in  London  that  an  infallible 
test  was  furnished  that  the  blockade  was  ef- 
fective, by  the  fact  that  cotton  was  5d.  per  pound 
in  New  Orleans  and  12d.  per  pound  in  Liverpool. 

Several  minor  qnestions  arose  in  tho  courts 
of  the  United  States  out  of  this  blockade,  one 
or  two  of  which  are  worthy  of  notice. 

The  authority  of  the  President  to  institute 
tho  blockade  was  denied,  and  it  was  insisted 
that  this  power,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  could  only  be  exercised  by  tho 
National  Legislature.  The  views  of  the  Cir-# 
cuit  Court  at  Washington  were  that  tho 
President  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy,  and,  as  such,  he  was  authorized  to 
direct  the  movements  of  the  naval  and  military 
forces,  placed  by  law  at  his  command,  and  to 
employ  them  in  the  manner  he  may  deem  most 
effectual  to  harass  and  conquer  and  subdue  the 
enemy. 

As  chief  of  thq  navy,  nobody  can  doubt  tho 
right  of  its  commander  to  order  a  fleet  or  a  ship 
to  capture  an  enemy's  vessel  at  sea,  or  to  bom- 
bard a' fortress  on  shore ;  and  it  is  only  another 
mode  of  assault  and  injury  to  the  same  enemy 
to  shut  up  his  harbors  and  closo  his  trade  by 
the  same  ship  or  fleet.  Tho  same  weapons  are 
used.  The  commander  only  varies  the  mode 
of  attack. 

In  cases  of  invasion  by  a  foreign  power,  or 
insurrection  at  home,  it  is  exclusively  with  tho 
President  to  decide  whether  the  exigencies  for 
calling  out  the  militia  have  arisen.  These  arc 
political  questions,  determinable  by  tho  Execu- 
tive alone,  and  the  Courts  follow  that  branch 
of  the  Government. 
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The  facta  set  forth  in  tho  President's  proclama- 
tion, with  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  blockade, 
amount  to  a  declaration  that  civil  war  exists. 

Blockade  itself  is  a  belligerent  right,  and  can 
only  legally  have  place  in  a  state  of  war ;  and 
tho  notorious  fact  that  immense  armies  aro  in 
hostile  array  against  each  other  in  tho  Federal 
and  Confederate  States,  the  latter  having  or- 
ganized a  Government  and  elected  officers  to 
administer  it,  attests  tho  Executive  declaration 
that  civil  war  exists ;  which,  if  it  must  go  on, 
can  only  bo  governed  by  tho  laws  of  war. 

Tho  right  to  proceed  against  privateers,  under 
the  laws  of  tho  United  States,  as  pirates,  does 
not  militate  with  theso  views.  A  sovereign 
nation,  engaged  in  tho  duty  of  suppressing  an 
insurnection  of  its  citizens,  may,  with  entire 
consistency,  act  in  tho  twofold  capacity  of  sov- 
ereign and  belligerent,  according  to  tho  several 
measures  resorted  to  for  tho  accomplishment 
of  its  purpose.  By  inflicting,  through  its  agent 
the  judiciary,  tho  penalty  which  the  law  affixes 
to  tho  capital  crimes  of  treason  and  piracy, 
upon  those  who  shall  bo  found  guilty  of  levying 
war  against  tho  nation,  or  of  committing  depre- 
dations upon  its  commerce,  it  acts  in  its  capac- 
ity as  a  sovereign,  and  its  courts  are  but  enforc- 
ing its  municipal  regulations.  By  instituting  a 
blockade  of  tho  ports  of  its  rebellious  subjects, 
and  thereby  interdicting  their  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  tho  world,  and  enforcing  this 
measure  by  capturing  its  vessels  and  cargoes 
wheresoever  found,  and  by  capturing  tho  ves- 
sels of  all  nations  that  shall  violate  or  attempt 
to  violato  tho  blockade  imposed,  or  shall  sup- 
ply or  attempt  to  supply  them  with  any  means 
whatever  to  enable  them  to  continuo  their  re- 
bellion, tho  nation  is  exercising  tho  right  of  a 
belligerent,  and  its  courts,  in  their  adjudications 
upon  the  captures  mado  in  the  enforcement  of, 
this  measure,  are  organized  as  courts  of  prize, 
•  governed  by  and  administering  the  law  of  na- 
tions. 

The  question  was  also  separately  raised, 
whether  the  public  disturbances  existing,  con- 
stituted a  stato  of  war  under  the  law  of  nations. 
In  the  District  Court  of  New  York  it  was 
maintained  that  a  stato  of  war  did  exist,  and, 
under  tho  law  of  nations,  tho  rights  in  a  war 
waged  by  a  Government  to  subduo  an  insur- 
rection or  revolt  of  its  own  citizens  or  subjects, 
were  the  same  in  regard  to  neutral  Powers  as 
if  hostilities  were  carried  on  between  inde- 
pendent nations,  and  applied  equally  in  cap- 
tures of  property  for  municipal  offences  or  as 
prizes  of  war.  It  is  sufficient  to  establish  tho 
legality  of  the  blockade  to  show  that  tho  ports 
blockaded  were  under  the  power  and  use  of  the 
euemie3  of  tho  United  States.  So  far  as  their 
own  acts  could  make  them  so,  tho  insurgents 
who  held  these  ports  were  as  alien  and  foreign 
to  tho  United  States  Government  as  if  they  had 
declared  themselves  citizens  and  subjects  of 
various  South  American  States.  They  thus 
made  themselves  avowed  enemies  of  the  United 
States,  and  were  waging  a  war  for  the  dis- 


memberment of  the  nation  and  destruction  of 
tho  Government.  No  pretension  on  their  part, 
however,  can  change  tho  intrinsic  nature  of 
things,  and  transform  the  residents  of  particu- 
lar States  into  any  thing  else  than  citizens  and 
subjects  of  the  United  States.  As  such  they 
were  subordinate  to  its  Constitution  and  laws, 
in  regard  to  which  there  were  no  State  lines. 
State  sovereignty  was  a  nonentity.  Tho  whole 
extent  of  the  country  was  ono  nation  and  one 
Government.  Tho  outbreak  in  the  Southern 
States,  therefore,  the  Judge  considered  an  open 
and  flagrant  act  of  civil  war  against  the  United 
States.  u  The  President  possessed  full  compe- 
tency, under  the  Constitution  and  existing 
laws,  to  call  into  service  and  employ  the  land 
and  naval  forces  of  tho  United  States  to  put 
down  this  rebellion,  and  had  rightly  the  power 
to  establish  blockades  of  ports  held  by  the  in- 
surgent enemies,  and  enforce  those  blockades 
according  to  the  law  of  nations.11 

A  question  was  also  raised,  whether  a  citizen 
of  the  Confederate  States,  being  also  a  citizen 
of  tho  United  States,  had  a  right  to  come  into 
a  prize  court  and  make  claim  to  a  vessel  and 
cargo,  and  establish  that  tho  vessel  was  not  at- 
tempting to  run  tho  blockade.  This  was  de- 
nied on  the  ground,  that  the  object  of  all  hos- 
tilities was  to  cripple  the  resources  of  the  op- 
posing party,  whereas  the  return  of  the  vessel 
to  tho  owners  in  such  case  would  bo  adding 
wealth  to  them,  and  thereby  add  to  their  pow- 
er to  cripple  the  resources  of  tho  Government. 
(For  Stone  Blockade,  see  Charleston.) 

BOONE  COURT  HOUSE.  At  this  little 
village,  the  capital  of  Boouo  Co.,  Virginia,  on 
tho  Little  Coal  River,  245  miles  west  of  Rich- 
mond, a  skirmish  took  place  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, between  tho  Confederate  and  Federal 
troops,  which  resulted  in  the  rout  of  the  former, 
with  a  loss  of  00  killed,  a  large  number  wound- 
ed, and  forty  taken  prisoners.  None  of  the 
Federal  troops  were  killed,  and  but  hx  wound- 
ed. The  village  was  burned  by  tho  United 
States  troops. 

BOSQUET,  Pierre  Francois  Joseph,  a  mar- 
shal of  France,  born  at  Mont  do  Marsnn,  in  the 
department  of  Landes,  France,  Nov.  8,  1810, 
died  at  Pan,  Feb.  4,  1861.  Marshal  Bosquet  was 
educated  at  the  Polytechnic  schools  of  SUCyr 
and  Mctz,  and  in  1834  sent  as  second  lieuten- 
aut  in  the  10th  Regiment  of  Artillery  to  Algeria. 
In  that  country  he  served  in  twenty  campaigns, 
rising  by  successive  promotions  to  the  rank  of 
general  of  division.    The  Zouaves,  or  cha«9eun 
d'A/rique,  that  formidable  corps  which  accom- 
plished so  much  in  the  Crimea  and  in  tho  Ital- 
ian war,  wero  first  organized  by  him,  in  part 
from  natives  of  Algeria,  and  instructed  in  a 
system  of  tactics  which  enabled  them  to  cope 
successfully  with  the  Arab  and  Berber  bands 
of  tho  mountains  cf  Algeria.    He  returned  to 
France  in  1853.    In  the  Crimean  war  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  2d  division  of  infantry, 
in  the  "  array  of  the  Orient,11  and  Marshal  St. 
Arnaud  testified  that  his  skill  decided  the  bat- 
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tie  of  the  Alma.  At  Inkermann  »ho  also  ren- 
dered efficient  service,  for  which  he  received 
the  thanks  of  the  British  Parliament  and  high 
honors  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  On  the 
23d  of  February,  1855,  he  stormed  the  enemy's 
works  on  one  side  of  the  harbor  of  Sebasto- 
poL  On  the  5th  of  Jnne  he  aided  in  storming 
the  redoubts  of  the  Mamelon  Vert.  In  the 
charge  on  the  Mnlakoff  he  was  wounded  by  a 
shell  and  borne  from  the  field,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, mortally  wounded.  His  vigorous  con- 
stitution, however,  enabled  him  to  rally,  and 
regain  partial,  though  never  complete,  health. 
He  was  chosen  in  1856,  on  his  return  to  France, 
Senator,  and  in  March,  1857,  Marshal  of  France. 
Queen  Victoria  bestowed  on  him  tho  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  in  1855,  in 
token  of  her  appreciation  of  his  abilities  as  a 
commander;  aud  Napoleon  III.  gave  him  tho 
order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  the  same  year. 
So  one  of  tho  marshals  had  so  completely  won 
the  love  of  the  French  people,  and  it  was  with 
great  sorrow  that  they  learned  in  tho  Italian 
campaign  that  their  favorite  general  was  inca- 
pacitated by  ill  health  for  leading  tho  army. 

BOWLING  GREEN  has  been  a  flourishing 
town.   It  is  the  capital  of  Warren  County, 
Kentucky,  situated  on  tho  Barren  River,  an 
anient  of  Green  River,  145  miles  southwest  of 
Frankfort.   Its  situation  is  at  tho  head  of  navi- 
jrau'on.  Steamboats  of  medium  size  make  reg- 
ular passages,  in  all  stages  of  the  water,  hence 
to  Louisville.  Population  in  1860,  about  8,000. 
It  was,  in  1861,  a  point  of  much  strategic  impor- 
tance.   Being  at  the  junction  of  two  Kentucky 
railroads  which  enter  Tennessee,  it  possessed 
facilities  for  transportation  to  au  almost  un- 
limited extent,  and  could  secure  supplies  to  tho 
foil  capacity  of  the  Confederate  States  to  spare. 
The  approaches  to  the  town  can  bo  commanded 
by  a  small  force,  as  the  railroad  crosses  a  bridge 
orer  Barren  River.   General  Bucknor  with  a 
force  of  nearly  ten  thousand  men  occupied  the 
town  in  September. 

It  was  his  plan  to  march  upon  Louisville 
without  dolay,  after  breaking  up'fbe  encamp- 
ment at  Camp  Boone,  but  ho  was  delayed  by 
the  tearing  up  of  a  portion  of  the  railroad  track 
near  Cave  City,  by  which  the  train  drawing  a 
portion  of  his  troops  was  thrown  from  tho  track. 

Subsequently,  it  became  tho  head-quarters  of 
a  largo  Confederate  army,  assembled  to  defend 
the  approach  to  Nashville.  It  was  estimated, 
at  one  period,  at  25.000  men.  By  the  capture 
of  Fort  Henry,  the  flank  of  the  army  stationed 
here  was  turned,  and  they  were  forced  to  evac- 
uate the  town.  A  largo  body  of  the  troop**,  un- 
der General  Buckner,  retreated  to  Fort  Donel- 
son,  and  were  made  prisoners  on  the  surrender 
of  that  position  in  February,  1862. 

BRIGGS,  Geohgk  Nrxoy,  LL.D.,  an  Amer- 
ican statesman  and  philanthropist,  born  in 
Adams,  Ma«.,  April  12.  1796,  died  at  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  Sept.  12,  1861.  His  father  served 
coder  Stark  and  Allen  at  Bennington.  At  the 
aje  of  13,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  hatter  at 
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White  Creek,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  for 
two  years,  when  an  elder  brother  had  him 
taken  from  the  shop  and  sent  him  to  au  acad- 
emy for  a  year.  Notwithstanding  tho  death  of 
this  brother  at  tho  close  of  that  year,  young 
Briggs  resolved  to  obtain  a  professional  educa- 
tion, and  at  tho  ago  of  16  commencod  the  study 
of  law,  which  he  prosecuted  for  5  years,  when 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Berkshire  Co., 
and  soon  distinguished  himself  as  an  advocate, 
and  in  1827,  in  the  defence  of  a  Stockbridgo 
Indian,  who  was  tried  for  murder  at  Lenox, 
established  his  reputation  as  one  of  tho  ablest 
criminal  lawyers  in  tho  State.  In  1630  he  Was 
elected  to  Congress  from  tho  Berkshire  dis- 
trict, and  was  reelected  for  sir  successive  terms. 
Here  he  soon  became  known  as  an  able  and 
efficient  legislator,  and  on  eloquent  and  effective 
debater.  In  1843  he  was  elected  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  was  continued  iu  office  by 
annual  reelection  till  1851.  During  his  admin- 
istration, the  murder  of  Dr.  Parkman  by  Prof. 
Webster  occurred,  and  tho  most  extraordinary 
efforts  were  made  to  induce  tho  Governor  to 
extend  tho  executive  clemency  to  the  wretched 
offender,  cither  in  tho  way  of  pardon  or  com- 
mutation of  sentence.  To  a  person  of  Gov. 
Briggs'  amiable  disposition  the  trial  was  a  se- 
vere one,  but  believing  that  tho  good  of  tho 
community  required  the  maintenance  of  tho  law 
and  the  execution  of  the  offender,  he  was  firm 
and  refused  to  interpose.  On  his  retirement 
from  the  gubernatorial  office  in  1851,  Gov. 
Briggs  was  appointed  one  of  tho  Judges  of  tho 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  which  office  ho  con- 
tinned  to  fill  till  the  reorganization  of  the 
Courts  of  tho  State  in  1856.  In  1861  he  was 
appoiuted  one  of  a  commission  to  adjust  tho 
claims  between  the  United  States  and  New 
Granada;  but  his  death,  which  was  the  result 
of  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  fowling  piece, 
occurred  before  he  had  entered  upon  his  dnties 
in  the  commission,  no  had  taken  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  great  struggle  upon  which  tho  na- 
tion had  just  entered,  aud  oao  of  his  last  public 
acts  was  tho  addressing  a  regiment  of  Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers,  of  which  his  son  was  tho 
commander.  Gov.  Briggs  had  taken  through 
life  an  active  interest  in  the  religions  and  benev- 
olent enterprises  of  tho  age,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  president  of  tho  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union,  of  the  American 
Tract  Society  at  Boston,  tho  American  Tem- 
peranco  Union,  and  tho  Massachusetts  Sabbath 
School  Union,  and  director  in  several  other 
benevolent  societies. 

BROWNING,  Elizabeth  BAnnErr,  an  Eng- 
lish- poetess,  born  in  London  iu  1S09,  died  at 
Florence,  Italy,  July  29,  1861.  Her  education 
was  conducted  mostly  at  home,  her  father  be- 
ing a  man  of  fortune  and  of  high  culture,  and 
was  Of  a  more  masculine  character  than  is 
often  bestowed  ou  females.  Sho  early  acquired 
a  thorough  familiarity  with  tho  writings  of  the 
Greek  dramatists,  which  has  had  its  influence 
in  her  subsequent  writings.   She  nl*o  acquired 
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a  critical  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  other 
Oriental  languages.  She  commenced  writing, 
at  an  early  age,  her  "  Essay  on  Mind,  and  other 
Poems,"  appearing  when  she  was  but  17  yoars 
of  age.  In  1883  she  published  "Prometheus 
Bound,  and  Miscellaneous  Poems,"  a  volume 
displaying  much  genius,  though  the  vorsion  of 
the  Greek  tragedy  so  little  satisfied  her  that 
sho  subsequently  replaced  it  by  another  and 
better  one.  In  1838  appeared  '*  The  Seraphim 
and  other  Poems,"  a  work  which  gave  her  a 
high  reputation,  though  at  a  period  when  lit- 
erary reputation  was  of  but  little  value  to  ber. 
About  the  time  of  its  publication,  the  rupture 
of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  lungs  had  induced  a 
critical  state  of«her  health,  which  was  still 
further  impaired  by  the  drowning  of  her  eldest 
brother,  who  had  accompanied  her  to  Torquay 
for  the  benefit  of  the  sea  air.  For  several 
years  she  was  confined  to  a  darkenod  room, 
and  for  a  long  time  her  life  seemed  to  hang 
quivering  in  the  balance.  On  her  partial  re- 
covery from  this  condition,  she  renewed  her 
literary  efforts,  and  the  first  fruits  of  it  were 
seen  in  a  scries  of  erudite  and  brilliant  essays 
on  tho  Greek  Christian  poets,  published  in  tho 
Athcnamm ;  this  was  followed  by  the  "  Drama 
of  Exile,"  "LadyGeraldine's  Courtship,"  44  Tho 
Cry  of  the  Human,"  "  Tho  Lost  Bower,"  &c. 
In  1844  a  collection  of  hor  poems  was  published, 
and  almost  immediately  reproduced  in  this 
country.  In  1846  she  married  Robert  Brown- 
ing, a  poet  of  high  reputation,  and  immediately 
after  accompanied  him  to  Pisa,  subsequently  re- 
moving to  Florence,  which  was  their  perma- 
nent residence  during  the  remainder  of  her 
life.  Her  works  were  republished  with  large 
additions  in  1850,  and  in  1851  she  gave  to  the 
public  a  new  volume  with  the  title  of  "Casa 
Guidi  "Windows,"  which  contains  some  of  her 
best  poems.  In  1850  appeared  her  44  Aurora 
Leigh,"  and  in  1859  a  volume  of  shorter  poems ; 
a  posthumous  collection  of  her  later  poems  not 
previously  gathered  has  been  published  tho 
present  year,  (1862.)  Her  health  had  gradually 
declined,  and  her  death  was  rather  an  exhaus- 
tion of  the  vital  forces  than  a  struggle.  For  a 
more  full  account  of  her  works  and  a  critical 
estimate  of  her  writings,  sec  New  Amkkicak 
CvcLopEniA,  vol.  3,  pp.  765.  766. 

BUCKHANNON,  a  town  of  Western  Virgi- 
nia, tho  capital  of  Upshur  Co.,  situated  on  tho 
cast  fork  of  Monongahela  River.  On  tho  1st 
July,  Brig.-Gen.  Morris,  commanding  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Ohio  regiments,  attacked  a  division 
of  Confederate  troops,  under  command  of  Gen. 
Henry  A.  Wise,  at  this  place,  and  routed  them 
completely ;  killing,  an  was  reported,  23,  and 
taking  200  prisoners.  Federal  loss  not  stated, 
but  small. 

BULL  RUN,  in  the  northeastorn  part  of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  forms  the  boundary  between 
Fairfax  and  Prince  William  counties,  until  it  en- 
ters the  Occoquan  River,  about  fourteen  miles 
from  its  month.  The  Occoquan  empties  into  the 
Potomac,  about  twenty-five  miles  below  Wash- 


ington. It  is  formed  bv  the  junction  of  Broad 
Run  and  Cedar  Run,  about  one  mile  below 
Brentsville  in  Prince  William  County,  and  some 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  Bull  Run.  Th«  dis- 
tance by  railroad  from  Alexandria  to  Manassas 
Junction  is  twenty-seven  miles.  The  route 
pursued  by  the  Federal  army  from  Arlington 
Heights  to  Centreville  is  nearly  parallel  with 
the  railroad,  and  a  few  miles  north  of  it.  The 
distance  from  Manassas  Junction  to  Bull  Run 
where  a  battle  took  place,  is  about  seven  or 
eight  miles ;  and  the  distance  from  the  latter 
place  to  Centreville  about  three  miles.  The  dis- 
tance from  Centreville  to  Fairfax  Court  House 
is  ten  miles.  The  distance  from  Fairfax  Court 
House  to  the  Potomac  is  about  twelve  miles. 

The  Confederate  Government  having  adopt- 
ed the  defensive  policy  as  that  upon  which  they 
shonld  act,  their  first  object  was  to  prevent 
an  advance  of  any  Federal  force  into  Virginia. 
Early  in  the  month  of  May,  troops  were  assem- 
bled in  Virginia  and  pushed  forward  towards 
the  northeastern  boundary  of  the  State,  to  a 
position  known  as  Manassas  Junction.  The 
name  is  given  to  this  hilly  region,  as  it  is  here 
that  a  railroad  from  Alexandria,  another  from 
Staunton  up  the  valley  and  through  Manassas 
Gap,  and  another  from  Gordonsville  nnite. 
At  Gordonsville  the  railroad  from  Richmond 
and  the  line  from  East  Tennessee  nnite.  As  a 
point  for  concentration  none  more  eligible  exists 
in  northeastern  Virginia.  Tho  advantages  for 
fortification  are  naturally  such  that  tho  place 
can  be  rendered  impregnable.  Here  the  centre 
of  the  northern  Confederate  army  was  posted, 
with  the  left  wing  pushed  forward  to  Win- 
chester, and  the  right  extended  to  the  Poto- 
mac, and  sustained  by  heavy  batteries  which 
served  to  blockade  the  river. 

The  Federal  force,  the  advance  of  which  was 
assembled  at  Washington  for  the  defence  of 
that  city  against  any  attack  by  the  Confederate 
troops,  was  posted  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
Potomac,  on  Arlington  Heights,  which  were 
strongly  fortified.  Their  right,  was  pushed 
some  distance  up  the  Potomac,  and  chiefly  on 
the  Maryland  side,  while  their  left  occupied 
Alexandria.  The  armies  of  both  sides  consisted 
of  raw  militia  hastily  brought  together,  and  of 
volunteers  who  for  the  first  time  had  put  on  the 
uniform,  and  taken  up  the  weapons  of  the  sol- 
dier. On  both  sides  the  forces  were  constantly 
accumulating.  On  the  morning  of  June  27th, 
the  consolidated  report  of  Gen.  Mansfield  com- 
manding the  Department  of  Washington,  gives 
the  number  of  troops  in  that  city  and  vicinity. 
The  privates,  including  regulars  and  volunteers 
present  for  duty,  numbered  22,846  men.  Tho 
grand  aggregate  of  the  force,  including  officers 
&c,  present  and  absent,  was  34,160  men.  Tho 
force  of  Gen.  Patterson  commanding  in  Mary- 
land above  Washington,  and  also  on  the  Vir- 
ginia side  of  the  Potomac,  on  the  28th  of  June, 
was  returned,  embracing  otficers  and  men  en- 
listed and  present  for  duty,  15,923.  Of  these 
about  550  were  reported  as  sick. 
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The  Confederate  force  was  largely  increased 
by  troops  from  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Missis- 
sippi, Alabama,  and  Texas.  On  tho  night  after 
the  battle,  President  Davis  sent  a  despatch  to 
Richmond  by  telegraph,  saying :  "  The  battle 
vra*  mainly  fought  on  our  left.  Our  foroe  was 
15,000 ;  that  of  tho  enemy  estimated  at  85,000. 
General  McDowell  in  his  official  roport  says: 
We  crossed  Bull  Run  with  about  18,000 
men,  of  all  arms.''  "  The  numbers  opposed  to 
ns  hare  been  variously  estimated.  I  may  safe- 
ly say  and  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  exag- 
geration, that  the  enemy  brought  up  all  he 
could,  which  were  not  kept  engaged  else- 
where." 

The  force  under  Gen.  McDowell,  on  the  8th 
of  July,  was  organized  into  live  divisions.  The 
first  division,  under  Brig. -Gen.  Tyler,  consisted 
of  four  brigades.   The  regiments  in  each  bri- 
gade were  as  follows:  First  brigade,  under 
OoL  Keyes,  First,  Second,  Third,  Connecticut ; 
Fourth  Maine ;  Variau's  battery,  and  Company 
B,  Second  Cavalry.   In  the  second  brigade, 
under  Col  Schenck,  the  regiments  were  as  fol- 
low* :  First,  Second,  Ohio ;  Second  New  York, 
and  Company  E,  Second  Artillery.    In  tho 
third  brigade,  under  Colonel  W.  T.  Sherman, 
were  the  thirteenth,  Sixty-ninth,  Seventy-ninth, 
New  Fork ;  Second  Wisconsin ;  and  Company 
Jv,  Third  Artillery.  In  the  fourth  brigade,  under 
Colonel  Richardson,  Second,  Third,  Michigan ; 
First  Massachusetts;  Twelfth  New  York. 

In  the  second  division,  under  Col.  David 
Hanter,  were  two  brigades.  These  oontaincd 
the  following  regiments :  In  the  first  brigade, 
under  CoL  Porter,  were  the  Eighth,  Fourteenth, 
New  York ;  battalion  of  regular  infantry ;  Com* 
psaies  G  and  L,  Second  Cavalry ;  Company  — v 
Fifth  Artillery.  In  the  second  brigade,  under 
Col.  Burnslde  were  the  First,  Second,  Rhode 
Maud :  Seventy-first  Now  York ;  Second  New 
ii ritnpshire ;  battery  of  Light  Artillery,  R.  I. 

In  the  third  division,  under  Col.  Ileintzelman, 
were  three  brigades  with  the  following  regi- 
ments :  In  tho  brst  brigade,  under  Col.  Frank- 
lin, were  the  Fourth  Pennsylvania ;  Fifth  Mas- 
sachusetts; First  Minnesota ;  Company  E,  Sec- 
ond Cavalry ;  Company  I,  First  Artillery.  In 
the  second  brigade,  under  Col.  Wilcox,  were  tho 
First  Michigan;  Eleventh  New  York;  Com- 
pany D,  8econd  Artillery.  In  the  third  brigade, 
under  Col.  Howard,  were  the  Second,  Fourth, 
Fifth,  Maine ;  Second  Vermont. 

In  the  fourth  division,  under  Brig. -Gen.  Rnn- 
yon,  as  a  reserve,  were  the  following  regiments: 
First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  New  Jersey  three- 
month*  volunteers,  and  First,  Second,  Third, 
New  Jersey  three-years  volunteers. 

In  the  fifth  division,  under  Col.  Miles,  were 
two  brigades.  In  the  first  brigade  were  the 
following  volunteers :  Col.  Blenker  command- 
ing. Eighth,  Twenty-ninth,  New  York ;  Gari- 
baldi Guard,  and  Twenty-fourth  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  second  brigade  under  Col.  Davies,  were  the 
5ixte*nth,  Eighteenth,  Thirty-first,  Thirty-sec- 
sad,  New  York ;  Company  G,  Second  Artillery. 


Tho  movement  of  troops  to  attack  the  centre 
of  the  Confederate  army  commenced  on  the 
10th  of  July.  It  was  first  mado  known  to  tho 
inhabitants  of  Washington  by  their  sudden 
disappearance  from  the  opposite  or  Virginia 
side  of  tho  Potomac.  Tho  force  compris- 
ed in  this  movement  consisted  of  five  divisions, 
as  above  mentioned,  but  a  few  of  tho  details 
were  altered.  A  body  of  five  hundred  marines 
was  also  added.  On  the  17th,  the  advance  of 
Gen.  McDowell's  entire  command  was  begun. 
It  was  made  by  four  different  routes.  The  right 
wing,  composed  of  tho  first  division  of  four  bri- 
gades under  Gen.  Tyler,  moved  by  the  George- 
town road.  The  centre,  composed  of  the  sec- 
ond division  of  two  brigades  under  Col.  Hunter, 
advanced  by  tho  Leesburg  and  Centrevillo 
road.  Tho  left  wing,  consisting  of  the  third 
division  of  three  brigades,  under  Col.  Heintzel- 
inan,  moved  by  the  Little  River  turnpike,  and 
the  other  part  of  the  wing,  consisting  of  tho 
fifth  division  of  two  brigades,  under  Col.  Miles, 
proceeded  by  tho  old  Braddock  road.  Tho  re- 
serve consisted  of  the  fourth  division  of  New 
Jersey  troops,  under  Gen.  Runyon. 

The  following  order,  issued  by  General  Mc- 
Dowell from  his  head-quarters  at  Arlington  on 
July  6th,  shows  the  condition  of  tho  men  when 
ready  to  march : 

When  troops  are  paraded  in  light  marching  order, 
they  will  be  equipped  as  follows:  Their  arins,  ac- 
coutrements, and  ammunition — the  cartridge-boxes 
filled.  Their  haversacks,  with  three  days'  cooked  ra- 
tions ;  their  blankets  in  a  roll,  with  the  ends  tied  to 
each  other,  across  the  shoulder;  and  where  it  is  pos- 
sible, a  pair  of  stockings  inside  of  the  blanket.  Their 
canteens  and  cups ;  knapsacks  will  be  packed  and  left 
in  the  tent  undor  a  guard  of  the  regiment,  consisting 
of  those  men  least  able  to  march,  and  to  the  number 
to  bo  specially  designated  for  each  corps.  Knapsacks 
should  bo  numbered  or  marked  in  such  way  as  will 
enable  tbem  to  be  readily  claimed  by  their  owners. 
Commanding  officers  of  brigades  will  take  measures 
to  diminish  as  quickly  as  possible  the  baggage  of  tho 
regiments  under  their  commands,  by  sending. away 
every  thing  not  absolutely  necessary.  This  will  apply 
to  the  personal  effects  of  tho  officers  and  men,  as  well 
as  to  military  property. 

Near  Fairfax  Court  House  obstructions  had 
been  placed  by  the  Confederate  troops  upon 
all  the  roads  upon  which  the  divisions  advanced. 
The  division  of  the  centre  marched  with  the  left 
brigade  in  front.  This  placed  the  Rhode  Island 
troops,  under  Colonel  Bnrnside,  in  advance.  The 
Second  Regiment  was  employed  as  skirmishers  in 
front  of  the  division.  Their  lines  extended  from 
half  a  mile  to  two  miles  on  each  side  of  the  road. 
The  Confederate  troops  retired  as  fast  as  tho 
head  of  the  advancing  column  made  its  appear- 
ance. Within  three  miles  of  tho  Court  House, 
tho  division  encountered  the  first  barricade, 
consisting  of  trees  felled  and  thrown  across  the 
road.  The  second  was  of  a  similar  character. 
They  occasioned  only  a  few  moments1  delay. 
The  third  barricade  was  more  formidable.  It 
was  at  the  entrance  of  a  deep  cut,  about  half, 
way  up  a  steep  hill,  crowned  on  one  side  by  a 
thick  wood,  and  on  the  other  by  an  open  field. 
A  road  was  made  through  tho  field,  and  the 
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army  passed  "around.  "When  the  central  divi- 
sion reached  the  village  of  Fairfax  Court  House, 
an  order  waa  sent  to  the  left  wing  to  halt,,  and 
General  McDowell  with  his  staff,  escorted  hy  a 
squadron  of  dragoons,  proceeded  to  Genuan- 
town,  where  the  right  wing  was  halted.  It  waa 
his  desire  to  push  forward  without  delay  to 
Centreville. 

Gennantown  is  a  small  village  on  tho  road 
from  Fairfax  Court  House  to  Centreville,  and 
about  one-fourth  of  the  distance  beyond  the 
former. 

The  order  to  move  forward  was  first  given 
to  all  divisiona'of  the  army  on  tho  15th.  Gen. 
Tyler,  of  the  right  wing,  communicated  it  to 
his  troops  that  evening,  with  orders  to  be  ready 
to  move  at  2  p.  m.  on  the  16th,  provided  with 
cooked  rations  for  three  days.  Precisely  at  that 
hour,  the  right  wing  began  to  move  forward,  and 
reached  Vienna,  and  encamped  for  the  night. 

At  o  o'clock  tho  next  morning,  the  onward 
march  was  renewed.  It  was  necessarily  slow, 
owing  to  the  obstructions  placed  by  the  Con- 
federate troops  in  the  road.  These  troops,  al- 
though constantly  seen  during  the  day,  rapidly 
retreated  upon  the  approach  of  the  Federal 
army.  Germantown  was  reached  6oou  after 
noon.  Col.  Miles'  division  of  the  left  wing  waa 
at  the  crossing  of  tho  old  Braddock  road  with 
the  road  from  Fairfax  Court  House  to  Fairfax 
Station,  on  the  railroad,  when  ordered  to  halt. 
On  the  18th  it  was  ordered  forward  to  Centre- 
ville by  tho  old  Braddock  road.  Tho  other 
brigades  of  this  wing  halted  at  Fairfax  Station 
and  below.  Eleven  of  the  enemy's  force  were 
made  prisoners  at  this  Station. 

A  few  buildings  were  burned  a  short  distance 
from  Fairfax  Court  House,  on  account  of  a  ru- 
mor that  a  soldier  had  been  fired  on  from  them. 
In  Fairfax,  the  soldiers,  under  excitement,  had 
seized  many  things  in  and  about  the  houses, 
some  of  which  were  deserted  by  their  owners. 
These  acts  caused  General  McDowell  to  issue 
the  following  orders  from  his  head-quarters  at 
Fairfax  Court  House,  on  the  morning  of  the  1 8th : 

Central  Onlfrtt,  No,  IS. — It  is  with  the  deepest  mor- 
tification the  General  commanding  finds  it  necessary 
to  reiterate  his  orders  for  the  preservation  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  occupied  by  the 
troops  under  his  command.  Hardly  had  we  arrived 
at  this  place,  when,  to  the  horror  of  every  right-minded 
person,  several  houses  were  broken  open,  and  others 
were  in  flames,  by  the  act  of  some  of  those  who,  it  has 
been  the  boast  of  the  loyal,  come  here  to  protect  tho 
oppressed,  and  free  the  country  from  tlte  domination 
of  a  hated  party.  The  propertv  of  this  people  is  at  tho 
mercy  of  troops  who,  we  rightly  say,  are  the  most  in- 
telligent, best  educated,  and  most  law-abiding  of  any 
that  ever  were  under  arms.  But  do  not,  therefore,  the 
acts  of  yesterday  cast  the  deepest  stain  upon  them  ? 
It  was  claimed  by  some  that  their  particular  corps 
were  not  engaged  in  these  acts.  This  is  of  but  little 
moment ;  lines  the  individuals  arc  not  found  out,  wo 
are  all  alike  disgraced.  Commanders  of  regiments  will 
select  a  commissioned  officer  as  a  provost- marshal, 
and  ten  men  as  a  police  force  under  him,  whoso  special 
and  sole  duty  it  shall  be  to  preserve  the  property  from 
depredations,  and  to  arrest  all  wrong-doers  of  what- 
ever regiment  or  corps  they  mav  be.  Any  one  found 
committing  tho  slightest  depredations,  killing  pigs  or 


poultry,  or  trespassing  on  the  property  of  the  inhubi- 
tants,  will  be  reported  to  head-quarters,  and  the  least 
that  will  bo  done  to  them  will  be  to  send  them  to  the 
Alexandria  jail  It  is  again  ordered  that  no  one  shall 
arrest,  or  attempt  to  arrest,  any  citizen  not  in  arms  at 
the  time,  or  search  or  attempt  to  search  any  house,  or 
even  to  enter  the  same  without  permission.  The  troeps 
must  behave  themselves  with  as  much  forbearance 
and  propriety  as  if  they  were  at  their  own  homes. 
They  are  here  to  fight  the  enemies  of  the  country,  net 
to  judge  and  punish  the  unarmed  and  defenceless, 
however  guilty  they  may  be.  When  necessary,  that 
will  be  done  by  the  proper  person. 

The  right  wing,  Gen.  Tyler,  resumed  its  march 
from  Germantown  to  Centreville  at  7  o'clock 
on  tho  morning  of  tho  next  day,  the  18th. 
Upon  coming  in  sight  of  Centreville,  the  town 
proved  to  have  been  evacuated,  Part  of  the 
division  proceeded  through  the  village,  and 
turning  into  a  by-road  to  the  right,  advanced  a 
short  distance  towards  Bull  Run,  a  valley  trav- 
ersed by  a  creek  about  three  miles  from  Cen- 
treville. A  halt  was  then  commanded,  and  the 
whole  division  encamped  on  both  sides  of  the 
road. 

About  11  o'clock,  General  Tyler  proceeded  to 
make  a  reconnoissance  in  force.  He  took  tho 
fourth  brigade  of  his  division,  composed  of  the 
Second  and  Third  Michigan,  First  Massachusetts, 
and  Twelfth  New  York,  under  Colonel  Richard- 
son, together  with  Ayres'  battery,  and  four  com- 
panies of  cavalry.  Advancing  south  on  the 
road  from  Centreville  to  Manassas,  which  crosses 
Bull  Run  at  Blackburn's  Ford  through  a  long 
stretch  of  timber,  for  about  two  miles,  they 
came  to  an  opening,  when  sight  was  caught  of 
a  strong  body  of  tho  enemy.  Ayres'  battery 
was  ordered  to  advance  and  open  on  Ihem  from 
a  commanding  elev'ation.  Hardly  had  the  fir- 
ing well  commenced,  when  it  was  replied  to  by 
a  battery  which  had  not  been  seen,  at  a  dis- 
tance down  the  road.  Some  of  the  grape  shot 
from  this  battery  killed  two  horses  of  the  cav- 
alry drawn  up  in  a  body  on  a  hill,  and  wounded 
two  of  tho  men.  A  vigorous  response  being 
kept  up  by  Ayres'  battery,  the  enemy  soon  re- 
tired into  the  woods,  when  the  firing  ceased. 
The  Second  Michigan  was  then  ordered  to  deploy 
as  skirmishers  on  the  left  of  the  road,  and  ad- 
vance into  the  wood.  They  briskly  moved  for- 
ward, and  entered  the  timber,  and  quickly  after 
their  disappearance  a  lively  exchange  of  riflo 
shots  took  place  for  a  few  minutes.  This  was 
soon  followed  by  a  succession  of  volleys,  evi- 
dently discharged  by  large  bodies  of  men.  The 
Third  Michigan,  the  First  Massachusetts,  and  the 
Twelfth  New  York,  composing  the  remainder  of 
the  brigade,  were  then  ordered  to  advance  tow- 
ards tho  wood.  This  was  promptly  done.  They 
then  drew  up  in  battle  array  in  front  and  on 
tho  right  of  the  timber.  All  this  time  the  firing 
in  the  woods  went  on  in  the  liveliest  style. 
Companies  G  and  H  of  tho  First  Massachusetts, 
and  some  companies  of  the  New  York  Twelfth 
and  of  the  First  Massachusetts,  were  then  ordered 
into  the  woods  as  skirmishers,  at  the  same  time 
tho  cavalry  and  two  howitzers  advanced  to 
their  edge."  Meanwhile  the  firing  within  was 
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kept  up.  Tho  howitzers  then  throw  some  grape 
shot  into  the  timber,  when  a  terrific  series  of 
volleys  of  musketry  was  discharged  from  tho 
woods  npon  tho  troops  outside.  At  the  same 
time  a  battery  opened  from  an  elevation  in  the 
rear,  and  poured  a  storm  of  grape  and  canister 
at  the  Federal  troops.  Fortunately  the  fire  was 
aimed  too  high,  and  few  outside  the  woods 
were  hit.  A  retreat  was  now  ordered,  and  the 
whole  brigndo  retired,  and  formed  behind  their 
battery  on  the  hill.  In  doing  this,  tho  Twelfth 
New  York  and  a  portion  of  tho  First  Massa- 
chusetts broke  ranks  and  scattered  in  different 
directions  for  some  distance  on  their  retreat. 

At  this  time  tho  third  brigade,  under  Colo- 
nel Sherman,  came  up,  headed  j>y  the  Sixty-ninth 
New  York.  The  fire  was  now  reopened  from  tho 
battery,  and  continued  about  an  hour,  to  which 
the  enemy's  battery  vigorously  replied.  Their 
shot  and  shells  struck  the  houses  in  front  of  the 
battery,  and  raked  the  woods  in  tho  rear  for  a 
considerable  distance.    A  retreat  was  then  or- 
dered by  General  McDowell,  who  had  como  up, 
and  the  entire  force  fell  back,  having  suffered  a 
of  one  hundred  killed  and  wounded.  . 
This  recoonoissanco  developed  a  degrco  of 
strength  and  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  greater  than  had  been  anticipated. 
During  the  day  the  centre  and  left  wings  came 
up,  and  the  whole  forco  was  concentrated  at 
Centreville. 

The  next  two  days  were  passed  by  the  Fed- 
eral force  in  strengthening  its  position.  Mean- 
time the  Commander-in-Chief  was  occupied  in 
obtaining  more'accurato  knowledge  of  the  posi- 
tion and  strength  of  the  enemy,  and  arranging 
liis  plans  for  an  attack.  Tho  result  of  these  re- 
connoitrings is  shown  in  tho  order  of  battle 
subsequently  issued. 

Meanwhile  it  would  appoar  that  an  attack 
npon  tho  Federal  forces  was  contemplated  by 
the  Commander  of  the  Confederate  army. 
Probably  he  was  anticipated  by  tho  attack  of 
General'  McDowell.  This  appears  from  docu- 
ments fonnd  in  tho  camp  at  Manassas,  after  its 
evacuation  by  tho  Confederate  force  early  in 
1862.  One  of  these  papers  contains  tho  plan 
of  battle,  and  shows  by  tho  details  that  the 
Confederate  forco  was  not  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Federal  army.   It  is  as  follows : 

[confidential.] 
iicad-qvaktzbs  anmy  or  potomac,  i 

July  20,  IML  f 
SPECIAL  ORDER  NO.  — . 

The  following  order  is  publishcdfor  the  information 
of  division  and  brigade  commanders : 

1.  Brigadier-General  Swell's  brigade,  supported  by 
General  Holmes'  brigade,  will  march  via  Union  Mills 
Ford  and  place  itself  in  position  of  attack  upon  the  ene- 
my. It  will  be  held  in  readiness  either  to  support 
the  attack  upon  Cetitrevillc.  or  to  move  in  the  direction 
of  Santer's  Cross  Roads,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  order  to  advance  will  be  given  by  the  Coroiuandcr- 
iit-Chiet 

4.  Brigadier-General  Jones'  brigade,  supported  by 
Colonel  Karl's  brigade,  will  march  via  McLane's  Ford 
to  place  itself  in  position  of  attack  npon  the  enemy  on 
or  about  the  I'nlbn  Mills  and  Centreville  road*  It 
*dl  be  held  in  readiness  either  to  support  the  attack 


on  Centreville,  or  to  move  in  the  direction  of  Fairfax 
Station,  according  to  circumstances,  with  its  right 
flank  towards  the  left  of  Ewell's  command,  more  or 
less  distant,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  country  and 
attack.  The  order  to  advance  will  be  given  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

3.  Brigadier-General  Longstreet's  brigade,  supported 
by  Brigadier-General  Jackson's  brigade,  will  march 
via  McLane's  Ford  to  place  itself  in  position  of  attack 
upon  the  enemy  on  or  about  the  Union  Mills  and  Ccu- 
trcville  roads.  It  will  be  held  in  readiness  either  to 
support  the  attack  on  Centreville  or  to  move  in  the  di- 
rection of  Fairfax  Court  House,  according  to  circum- 
stances, with  its  right  flank  towards  the  left  of  Jones' 
command,  more  or  less  distant,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  country.  The  order  to  advance  wUl  be  given  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  * 

4.  Brigadier-General  Bonham's  brigade,  supported 
bv  Colonel  Bartow's  brigade,  will  march  via  Mitchell's 
Ford  to  the  attack  of  Centreville.  The  right  wing  to 
the  left  of  the  third  division,  more  or  less  distant,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  tho  country  and  of  the  attack. 
The  order  to  advance  will  be  given  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief. 

5.  Colonel  Cooke's  brigade,  supported  by  Colonel 
Elzv's  brigade,  will  march,  via  Stone  Bridge  aud  the 
fords  on  tho  right  thereof,  to  the  attack  of  Centre- 
ville. The  right  wing  to  the  left  of  the  fourth  divi- 
sion, more  or  less  distant,  according  to  the  uature  of 
the  country  and  of  the  attack.  The  order  to  advance 
will  be  given  by  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

6.  Brigadier-General  Bee's  brigade,  supported  by 
Colonel  Wilcox's  brigade,  Colonel  Stuart  s  regiment 
of  cavalry,  and  the  whole  of  Walton's  battery,  will 
form  the  reserve,  and  will  march  via  Mitchell's*  Ford, 
to  be  used  according  to  circumstances. 

The  light  batteries  will  be  distributed  as  follows: 

1.  To  Brigadier-General  Ewell's  command— Captain 
Walker,  six  pieces. 

2.  To  Brigadier-General  Jones' — Captains  Albcrtis* 
and  Stanwood's  batteries,  eight  pieces. 

8.  To  Brigadier-General  Longstreet's — Colonel  Pen- 
dleton's and  Captain  Imboden's  batteries,  eight  pieces. 

4.  To  Brigadier-General  Bonham's — Captains  Kem- 
per's and  Shields'  batteries,  eight  pieces. 

5.  To  Colonel  Cooke's— Colonel  Homton's  and  Cap- 
tains Latham's  and  Beckwith's  batteries,  twelve  pieces. 

Colonel  Radford,  commanding  cavalry,  will  detail  to 
report  immediately,  as  follows  : 

To  Brigadier-General  Ewell,  two  companies  cavalry. 

To  Brigadier-General  Jones,  two  companies  cavalry. 

To  Bngadier-Gcneral  Lougstrcet,  two  companies 
cavalrv. 

To  Brigadier-General  Bonham,  three  companies  cav- 
alry. 

To  Colonel  Cooke,  the  remaining  companies  of  cav- 
alry, except  those  in  special  service. 

9.  The  fourth  and  fifth  divisions,  after  the  fall  of 
Centreville,  will  advance  to  the  attack  of  Fairfax 
Court  House  via  the  Braddock  and  Turnpike  roads,  to 
the  north  of  tho  latter.  The  first,  second,  and  tlfird 
divisions  will,  if  necessary,  support  the  fourth  and 
fifth  divisions.  • 

10.  In  this  movement  the  first,  second,  and  third 
divisions  will  form  the  command  of  Brigadier-General 
Holmes.  Tho  fourth  and  fifth  divisions,  that  of  tho 
second  in  command. 

The  reserve  will  move  upon  the  plains  between 
Mitchell's  Ford  and  Stone  Bridge,  and,  together  with 
the  fourth  and  fifth  divisions,  will  be  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  General  Beauregard. 

Bv  command  of  General  BEAUREGARD. 

Thomas  Jordan,  A.  A.  Adjutant-General. 

SPECIAL  ORDER  NO.   . 

IIXAD-QCAKTE&S  Ai.MV  OF  THK  POTOM  AC,  ( 
./■■'V ) 
The  plan  of  attack  given  by  Brigadier-General  Beau- 
regard, in  the  above  order,  is  approved,  and  will  be 
executed  accordingly. 

J.  E.  JOHNSTON,  General  C.  S.  A. 
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Mitchell's  Ford,  spoken  of  in  the  above  or- 
ders, is  a  short  distance  above  Blackburn's 
Ford.  McLane's  Ford  is  about  the  same  dis- 
tance below  Blackburn's  Ford.  Union  Mills  is 
still  further  below,  near  the  crossing  of  the 
Alexandria  and  Orange  Railroad.  The  Stone 
Bridge  is  the  crossing  for  the  Warrenton  turn- 
pike. 

The  result  of  observations  on  the  part  of  Gen- 
eral McDowell  convinced  him  that  the  mass  of 
the  Confederate  force  had  not  been  advanced 
from  Manassas  to  the  back  of  the  creek  called 
Ball  Run.  This  tortuous  stream  runs  from  north- 
west to  southeast,  through  the  entire  field  of 
battle.  At  the  extreme  part  on  the  northwest, 
is  Sudlcy's  Spring,  where  it  is  fordablo;  three 
miles  lower  down  is  a  crossing  known  as  the 
Stone  Bridge,  and  still  lower  is  Blackburn's 
Ford  ;  further  down  is  Union  Mills,  mentioned 
in  General  Beauregard's  order.  Centreville  is 
a  village  of  a  few  houses,  mostly  on  the  west 
side  of  a  ridge  running  nearly  north  and  south. 
The  road  from  Centreville  to  Manassas  Junc- 
tion was  along  this  ridge,  and  crossed  Bull  Run 
about  three  miles  from  the  former  place. 
Through  Centreville,  running  nearly  east  and 
west,  passes  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  and 
crosses  Bull  Run  about  four  miles  distant. 

The  conviction  of  General  McDowell  was  that 
the  mass  of  tho  Confederate  force  was  at  Ma- 
nassas. He  says  in  his  report :  "  On  tho  even- 
ing of  tho  20th",  my  command  was  mostly  at  or 
near  Centreville.  Tho  enemy  was  at  or  near 
Manassas,  distant  from  Centreville  about  seven 
miles  to  tho  southwest."  He  was  looking  to 
the  intrenchments  at  Manassas  to  find  the  body 
of  the  Confederate  army ;  and  there,  it  was 
anticipated,  would  be  fought,  in  one  or  two 
days  after  crossing  Bull  Run,  the  great  battle, 
or  the  enemy  would  retire.  Every  effort  was 
made  by  the  Confederate  officers  to  conceal 
their  strength  at  Bull  Run.  In  the  reeoiinois- 
sance  of  the  18th,  they  did  not  appear  outsido 
the'wood.  On  tho  19th,  when  a  flag  of  truco 
was  sent  by  General  McDowell  to  the  Confed- 
erate lines,  in  order  to  recover  the  dead  and 
wounded  of  the  day  previous,  admission  was  re- 
fused to  it.  Thus  conceiving  the  mass  of  the 
Confederate  army  to  bo  at  Manassas,  the  order 
of  battle  was  prepared  accordingly,  and  issued 
on#thc  night  of  tho  20th,  to  be  executed  the 
next  day.  It  was  manifest  that  the  crossing  of 
Bull  Run  would  be  disputed ;  but  the  greatest 
contest,  anticipated  the  next  day,  was  expected 
to  come  when  the  attempt  should  be  made  to 
destroy  the  railroad  leading  from  Manassas  to 
the  valley  of  Virginia.  The  orders  for  the  21st 
were  as  follows : 

Head  quarters,  Department  Akmt  Faster*  Va.,  1 
Cr.STP.KViu.K,  y«/r/ 1841  \ 
The  enemy  has  planted  a  battery  on  the  Warrenton 
turnpike  to  defend  the  passage  of  Hull  Run ;  has  seized 
the  Stone  Bridge  and  made  a  heavy  abatis  on  the  right 
bank,  to  oppose  our  advance  in  that  direction.  The 
ford  above  the  bridge  is  also  guarded,  whether  with 
artillery  or  not  is  not  positively  known,  but  every  in- 
dication favors  the  belief  that  be  proposes  to  defend 
liie  passage  of  the  stream. 


It  is  intended  to  turn  the  position,  force  tbe  enemy 
from  the  rood,  that  it  may  be  reopened,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, destrov  the  railroad  leading  from  Manassas  to  the 
valley  of  Virginia,  where  the  enemy  has  a  large  force. 
At  this  mny  be  resisted  bv  all  the  force  of  the  enemy, 
tbe  troops  Will  be  disposed  as  follows : 

The  tirst  division,  (General  Tyler's,)  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Richardson's  brigade,  will,  at  half-past  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  precisely,  be  on  the  \\  arrenton 
turnpike  to  threaten  the  passage  of  the  bridge,  but 
will  not  open  tire  until  full  daybreak. 

The  second  division  (Hunter's)  will  move  from  its 
camp  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  precisely,  and,  led 
by  Captain  Woodbury,  of  tbe  Engineers,  will,  after 
passing  Cub  Run,  turn  to  the  right  and  pass  the  Bull 
Run  stream  above  the  ford  at  Sudlcy's  Spring,  and 
then  turning  down  to  the  left,  descend  the  stream  and 
clear  away  the  enemy  who  mav  be  guarding  the  lower 
ford  and  bridge.  It'will  then  bear  off  to  the  right  and 
make  room  for  the  succeeding  division. 

The  third  division  (HeinUelman's)  will  march  at 
half-past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  follow  the 
road  taken  by  the  second  division,  but  will  cross  at 
the  lower  ford  after  it  has  been  turned  as  above,  and 
then,  going  to  the  left,  take  place  between  the  stream 
and  second  division. 

The  fifth  division  (Miles')  will  take  position  on  the 
Centreville  Heights,  (Richardson's  brigade  will,  for 
the  time,  form  part  of  the  lifth  division,  and  will  con- 
tinue in  its  present  position.)  One  brigade  will  be  in 
the  village,  and  one  near  the  present  station  of  Rich- 
ardson's brigade.  This  division  will  threaten  the 
Blackburn  Ford,  and  remain  in  reserve  at  Centreville. 
The  commander  will  open  tire  with  artillery  only,  and 
will  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a  demonstration  only  he  is 
to  make.  He  will  cause  such  defensive  works,  "abatis, 
earthworks,  4c,  to  be  thrown  up  as  will  strengthen 
his  position.  Lieutenant  Prime,  of  the  Engineers,  will 
be  charged  with  thi*  duty. 

These  movements  may  lead  to  the  gravest  results, 
and  commanders  of  divisious  and  brigades  should  bear 
in  mind  the  immense  consequences  involved.  There 
must  be  no  failure,  and  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
prevent  straggling. 

No  one  must  be  allowed  to  leave  the  ranks  without 
special  authority.    After  completing  the  movemeuts 
ordered,  the  troops  must  be  held  in  order  of  battle,  as 
they  may  be  attacked  at  any  moment. 
By  command  of 

Brigadier-General  McDOWELL, 

Javcs  B.  Put,  Adjutant-General. 

The  position  of  the  Federal  forces  on  the 
night  previous  to  tho  battle  can  be  briefly  tohk 
Tho  first  division,  which  had  been  the  right 
wing  thus  far,  was  stationed  on  the  north  side 
of  the  'Warrenton  turnpike  and  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Centreville  ridge,  two  brigades  on 
the  same  road  and  a  mile  and  a  half  in  advance, 
to  the  west  of  tho  ridge,  and  ono  brigade  on 
the  road  from  Centreville  to  Manassas,  whero 
it  crosses  Bull  Run  at  Blackburn's  Ford,  whero 
the  engagement  on  the  18th  was.  The  second 
division  was  on  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  ono 
mile  east  of  Centreville.  Tho  third  division 
was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  out  on  tho  old 
Braddock  road,  which  comes  into  Centreville 
from  the  southeast.  Tho  fifth  division  was 
on  the  same  road  ns  the  third  division,  and  be- 
tween it  and  Centreville.  The  orders  given  to 
the  respective  divisions  are  thus  described  by 
General  McDowell  in  his  report : 

"  On  Friday  night  a  train  of  subsistence  ar- 
rived, and  on  Saturday  its  contents  were  or- 
dered to  be  issued  to  the  command,  and  the 
men  required  to  have  three  days'  rations  in 
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their  haversacks.    On  Saturday  orders  were 
ia«ued  for  the  available  force  to  march.  As 
reported  to  you  in  my  letter  of  the  19th  ultimo, 
my  personal  reconnoissance  of  the  roads  to  the 
south  had  shown  that  it  was  not  practicable  to 
earn-  oat  the  original  plan  of  turning  the  ene- 
my's position  on  his  right.   The  affair  of  the 
18th  at  Blackburn's  Ford  showed  he  was  too 
strong  at  that  point  for  us  to  force  a  pas.*age 
there  without  great  loss,  and  if  wo  did,  that  it 
wonld  bring  us  in  front  of  his  strong  position 
at  Manassas,  which  was  not  desired.    Our  in- 
formation was  that  the  Stone  Br  id  mo,  over  which 
the  Warrenton  road  crossed  Bull  Run,  to  the 
west  of  Centreville,  was  defended  by  a  battery 
in  position,  and  the  road  on  his  side  of  the 
stream  impeded  by  a  heavy  abatis.   The  alter- 
native was,  therefore,  to  turn  the  extreme  left 
of  his  position.    Reliable  information  was  ob- 
tained of  an  undefended  ford  about  three  miles 
above  the  bridge,  there  being  another  ford  be- 
tween it  and  the  bridge,  which  was  defended. 
It  was  therefore  determined  to  take  the  road  to 
the  upper  ford,  and  after  crossing,  to  get  behind 
the  forces  guarding  the  lower  ford  and  the 
bridge,  and  after  occupying  the  Warrenton  road 
west  of  the  bridge,  to  send  out  a  force  to  destroy 
the  railroad  at  or  near  Gainesville,  and  thus 
break  np  the  communication  between  the  en- 
emy's forces  at  Manassas  and  those  in  the  val- 
ley of  Virginia,  before  Winchester,  which  had 
been  held  in  check  by  Major-General  Patterson. 

"Brigadier-General  Tyler  was  directed  to 
move  with  three  of  his  brigades  on  the  War- 
renton road,  and  commence  caunonading  the 
enemy's  batteries,  while  Hunter's  division, 
moving  after  him,  should,  after  passing  a  little 
stream  called  Cub  Run,  turn  to  the  right  and 
north,  and  move  around  to  the  upper  ford,  and 
there  turn  south  and  get  behind  the  enemy. 
Colonel  Heintzelman's  division  was  to  follow 
Hunter's  as  far  as  the  turning~off  place  to  the 
lower  ford,  where  he  was  to  cross  after  the 
enemy  should  have  been  driven  out  by  Hun- 
ter's division ;  the  fifth  division  (Miles')  to  bo 
in  reserve  on  the  Centreville  ridge. 

44 1  had  felt  anxious  about  the  road  from  Ma- 
nassas by  Blackburn's  Ford  to  Centreville, 
along  the  ridge,  fearing  that  whilst  we  should 
be  in  force  to  the  front,  and  endeavoring  to 
turn  the  enemy's  position,  we  ourselves  should 
be  turned  by  him  by  this  road ;  for  if  ho  should 
once  obtain  possession  of  this  ridge,  which 
overlooks  all  the  country  to  the  west  to  the 
foot  of  the  spurs  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  we  should 
have  been  irretrievably  cut  off  and  destroyed. 
I  had,  therefore,  directed  this  point  to  be  held 
in  force,  and  sent  an  engineer  to  extemporize 
some  field-works  to  strengthen  the  position. 

"Tho  fourth  division  (Rnnyon's)  had  not 
been  brooght  to  the  front  further  than  to  guard 
our  communications  by  way  of  Vienna  and  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad.  n*is  ad- 
vanced regiment  was  about  seven  miles  in  the 
rear  of  Centreville. 
"The  divisions  were  ordered  to  march  at 


half-past  two  o'clock  a.  m.,  so  as  to  arrive  on 
the  ground  early  in  the  day,  and  thus  avoid 
the  heat  which  is  to  be  expected  at  this  season. 
There  was  delay  in  the  first  division  getting 
out  of  its  camp  on  the  road,  and  the  other  di- 
visions were  In  consequence  between  two  and 
three  hours  behind  the  time  appointed — a  great 
misfortune,  as  events  turned  out.  Tho  wood 
road  leading  from  the  Warrenton  turnpike;  to 
the  upper  ford  was  much  longer  than  we 
counted  upon,  the  general  direction  of  the 
stream  being  oblique  to  the  road,  and  we 
having  tho  obtuse  angle  on  our  side." 

At  half-past  two,  on  the  morning  of  tho  21st, 
the  division  under  General  Tyler,  which  had 
heretofore  been  tho  right  wing,  moved,  with  the 
exception  of  Richardson's  brigade,  to  threaten 
the  passage  of  the  Warrenton  turnpike  bridge, 
or  Stone  Bridge,  on  Bull  Run.  After  moving  a 
short  distance  Col.  Keyes'  brigade  was  halted 
by  order  of  General  McDowell,  to  watch  the 
road  coming  up  from  Manassas.  This  was 
about  two  miles  from  the  run.  The  two  re- 
maining brigades  of  this  division,  being  those 
of  Cols.  Schenck  and  Sherman,  with  Ayres'  and 
Carlisle's  batteries,  proceeded  on  and  arrived  in 
front  of  the  bridge  about  six  a.  m.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  position  was  made,  and  the  bri- 
gades and  artillery  got  into  position.  The  first 
gun,  as  a  signal  that  they  were  in  position,  was 
fired  at  half-past  six  o'clock.  As  the  design  was 
to  threaten  the  bridge,  Col.  Schenck's  brigade 
was  formed  into  a  line,  with  its  left  resting  in  tho 
direction  of  the  bridge  and  the  Confederate  bat- 
tery, which  had  been  established  to  sweep  tho 
bridge  and  its  approach,  so  as  to  threaten  both. 
Col.  Sherman's  brigade  was  posted  to  the  right 
of  the  turnpike,  so  as  to  be  in  position  to  sus- 
tain Colonel  Schenck  or  to  move  aoross  Bull 
Run,  tn  tho  direction  to  bo  taken  by  Col.  Hun- 
ter's division. 

A  80-pounder  gun  attached  to  Carlisle's  bat- 
tery was  posted  on  tho  turnpike,  with  Ayres' 
battery  considerably  in  its  rear,  while  Car- 
lisle's battery  was  posted  on  tho  loft  of  Col. 
Sherman's  brigade.  In  this  position  they  were 
ordered  to  remain,  awaiting  tho  appearance  of 
the  divisions  of  Cols.  Hunter  and  Heintzelman 
on  the  other  side,  until  such  time  that  tho  ap- 
proach to  the  bridge  could  bo  carried  and  tho 
bridge  rebuilt  by  the  engineers,  who  had  on 
the  spot  materials  for  that  purpose. 

While  this  had  been  going  on  with  the  first 
division,  the  first  brigade  of  the  second  division, 
under  Col.  Porter,  had  been  silently  paraded 
in  light  marching  order  at  two  o'clock  in  tho 
morning.  Owing  to  frequent  delays  in  tho 
march  of  troops  in  front,  it  did  not  reach  Cen- 
treville until  half-past  four.  It  proceeded  out 
on  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  and  it  was  an  honr 
after  sunrise  when  its  head  was  turned  to  the 
right  to  commenco  the  flank  movement  by 
crossing  at  Sndloy's  Spring.  The  second  bri- 
gade of  the  division,  which  was  now  in  ad- 
vance, made  such  slow  and  intermittent  progress 
through  the  woods,  that  it  was  four  hours  be- 
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fore  the  hoad  of  the  division  reached  Bull  Run. 
This  was  about  half-past  nine  o'clock,  and  in- 
telligence was  here  received  that  the  Confed- 
erate troops  were  in  front  with  considerable 
force.  A  halt  of  half  au  hour  was  now  or- 
dered, to  obtain  a  supply  of  water,  and  to  rest 
aud  refresh  the  men.  The  shade  of  the  green 
and  waving  foliage  of  the  trees,  and  the  water 
of  (he  creek,  on  this  hot  summer  morning,  were 
delightful  to  the  perspiring  men.  Only  the 
gleam  of  bayonets  and  the  equipments  of  war  in 
sight  on  every  side,  indicated  the  terrific  cou- 
llict  so  close  at  hand. 

Not  only  was  the  intelligence  received  that 
the  enemy  was  in  front  with  a  considerable 
force,  but  from  the  heights  where  the  troops 
rested,  a  vast  column  could  bo  plainly  descried, 
ut  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more  on  the  left, 
moving  rapidly  towards  the  line  of  march  in 
front,  which  the  halting  troops  were  about  to 
resume.  Skirmishers  were  now  thrown  out 
upon  cither  flank  and  in  front,  by  Col.  Slocum,  of 
the  Second  Rhode  Island.  The  column  moved 
forward,  however,  before  this  was  completed, 
and  in  about  thirty  minutes  emerged  from  the 
timber,  whence  the  rattle  of  the  musketry  and 
occasional  crash  of  round  shot  through  the 
branches  of  the  trees  indicated  the  opening  of 
the  battle.  Tho  Second  Rhode  Island,  of  the 
second  brigade,  under  Col.  Burnside,  was  imme- 
diately sent  forward  with  its  battery  of  artillery, 
and  tho  balance  of  tho  brigado  was  formed  in 
a  field  to  the  right  of  the  road.  At  the  same 
time  the  head  of  tho  first  brigade  was  turned 
slightly  to  the  right,  in  order  to  gain  time  aud 
room  for  deployment  on  the  right  of  the  second 
brigade.  Griffin's  battery  found  its  way  through 
the  timber  to  the  fields  beyond,  followed  prompt- 
ly by  tho  marines,  while  the  Twenty-seventh 
took  a  direction  moro  to  the  left,  and  tho  Four- 
teenth followed  upon  the  trail  of  the  battery — 
'  all  moving  up  at  double-quick  step. 

Since  this  division  left  tho  Warrenton  turn- 
pike by  turning  to  the  right,  it  had  moved  in 
a  semicircle,  crossing  Bull  Run  at  Sudley's 
Spring,  and  it  was  now  approaching  tho  turn- 
pike again.  Along  this  turnpike  tho  enemy 
now  appeared  drawn  up  in  a  long  line,  extend- 
ing from  a  house  and  haystack  upon  the  ex- 
treme right  of  tho  advancing  division  to  a  house 
beyond  its  left.  Behind  that  house  there  was 
a  heavy  battery  which,  with  three  others  along 
tho  Confederate  line,  but  on  the  heights  be- 
hind it,  covered  with  all  sorts  of  projectiles 
the  ground  upon  which  the  Union  force  was 
advancing.  A  grove  in  front  of  tho  enemy's 
right  wing  afforded  it  shelter  and  protection, 
while  the  shrubbery  in  tho  fences  along  tho 
road  screened  somewhat  his  left  wing.  The 
battery  of  Griffin  advanced  within  a  thousand 
yards,  and  opened  an  unerring  and  deadly  fire 
upon  the  enemy's  batteries,  (on  the  right,)  which 
were  soon  silenced  or  driven  away.  The  right 
of  tho  Union  force  was  now  rapidly  developed 
by  this  first  brigade  of  the  second  division — 
tho  marines,  t lie  Twenty-seventh,  Fourteenth, 


and  Eighth,  with  tho  cavalry  in  tho  rear  of  the 
right.  The  enemy  retreated  in  more  precipita- 
tion than  order,  as  this  part  of  the  lino  ad- 
vanced. Meanwhile,  it  appearing  that  the 
Second  Rhode  Island,  of  the  second  brigade,  . 
was  closely  pressed  by  the  right  of  the  en- 
emy, Col.  Burnside  ordered  the  Seventy-first 
New  York  and  Second  New  Hampshire  to 
advance,  intending  to  hold  the  First  Rhode 
Island  in  reserve ;  but,  owing  to  delay  in  tho 
formation  of  the  Seventy-first  and  Second,  the 
First  Rhode  Island  was  at  once  ordered  on  tho 
field.  It  performed  most  efficient  service  in 
assisting  its  comrades  to  repel  tho  attack  of 
tho  enemy's  forces,  which  the  Second  Rhode 
Island  had  steadily  borne,  and  had  bravely 
stood  its  ground,  even  compelling  him  to  give 
way.  Soon  tho  Seventy-first  came  into  action, 
planting  the  two  howitzers  belonging  to  tho 
regiment  npon  tho  right  of  its  line,  and  work- 
ing them  most  effectively.  Next  came  tb6 
Second  New  Hampshire  into  the  field;  and 
the  whole  of  the  second  brigade  was  engaged 
in  action  on  the  right  of  the  enemy. 

Tho  enemy  now  clung  with  so  much  tenacity 
to  the  protecting  wood,  and  the  Rhode  Island 
battery  became  so  much  endangered,  as  to  im- 
pel tho  commander  to  call  for  the  battalion 
of  regulars.  This  battalion  was  composed  of 
two  companies  of  the  Second,  five  companies 
of  the  Third,  and  one  company  of  the  Eighth 
U.  S.  Infantry.  It  was  a  part  of  the  first  bri- 
gade, and  was  at  once  ordered  to  support  the 
second  brigade,  under  Col.  Burnside,  which 
was  now  suffering  from  a  severe  fire  in  its 
front.  The  line  of  the  battalion  was  rapidly 
formed,  opening  fire,  and  a  column  under  Col. 
Ileintzelman  appearing  at  the  same  moment  on 
tho  left  of  the  battalion,  the  enemy  fell  back 
to  tho  rising  ground  in  his  rear. 

Tho  third  division,  consisting  of  three  brigades, 
under  Col.  Heintztlman,  was  under  arms,  in  light 
marching  order,  with  two  days'  cooked  rations 
in  their  haversacks,  and  commenced  the  march 
at  half-past  two  in  the  morning.  It  followed 
immediately  in  the  rear  of  tho  second  division, 
Col.  Huuter,  and  with  that  division,  turning  to 
tho  right  from  the  turnpike  by  a  country  road,  • 
and  crossing  Bull  Run  at  Sndley's  Spring.  It 
was  tho  intention  that  this  division  should  turn 
to  the  left  and  cross  a  ford  about  midway  be- 
tween the  Warrenton  turnpike  and  Sudley's 
Springs.  But  the  road  was  cither  missed  or 
did  not  exist.  Probably  missed,  as  there  is  a 
ford  called  "  Poplar  or  Red  Hill  Ford,"  mid- 
way between  the  Slono  Bridge  and  Sudley's. 
Before  the  third  division  reached  Sndley's  the 
battle  had  commenced.  Smoke  could  be  seen 
rising  on  their  left  from  two  points  a  mile  or 
more  apart.  Two  clouds  of  dust  were  also 
visible,  showing  the  advance  of  troops  from 
tho  direction  of  Manassas.  Two  regiments 
were  at  this  time  ordered  forward,  to  prevent 
tho  enemy  from  outflanking  tho  second  divi- 
sion, under  Col.  Hunter.  Accordingly,  tho 
Minnesota  advanced  on  the  left  of  tho  road 
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which  crossed  the  tod,  the  Eleventh  Massachu-  cleared.  During  thU  period  of  waiting,  the  30- 
eetts  moved  up  it,  followed  by  the  remainder  of  pounder  was  occasionally  used  with  consider- 
the  division,  except  Arnold's  battery,  which,  able  effect  against  bodies  of  infantry  and  cav- 
rapported  by  the  First  Michigan,  was  posted  a  airy,  which  could  be  seen  from  time  to  time 
jjttia  below  the  crossing  of  the  run  as  a  reserve,  moving  in  the  direction  of  Col.  Hunter's  col- 
The  advance  of  the  battalion  of  regular  ip-  umn,  and  out  of  the  range  of  the  ordinary 
faatry  and  the  regiment  detached  from  Col.  guns.   When  it  appeared  that  the  divisions  of 
Heiatzelman,  to  snppert  the  second  brigade,  Cols.  Hunter  and  Heintzolman  were  arrested 
under  Col.  Burnside,  above  mentioned,  caused  in  their  progress,  and  the  enemy  seemed  to  be 
the  enemy  to  come  flying  from  the  woods  moving  neavy  reinforcements  to  Eupport  their 
towards  the  right,  and  the  Twenty -seventh  troops,  the  brigade  of  Col.  Sherman  was  ordered 
completed  their  retreat  by  charging  directly  by  Gen.  Tyler  to  cross  over  and  support  tbe  col- 
npon  their  centre  in  the  face  of  a  scorching  nmns  engaged.   The  brigade  of  Col.  Keyes  was 
fire,  while  the  Fourteenth  and  Eighth  moved  also  ordered  to  follow.  This  brigade,  on  rcach- 
dowa  the  turnpike  to  cut  off*  the  retiring  foe,  ing  the  high  ground  across  the  run,  was  or- 
and  to  support  the  Twenty-seventh,  which  was  dered  to  form  on  the  left  of  Col.  Sherman's 
standing  the  brunt  of  the  action,  with  its  ranks  brigade,  which  was  done  with  great  steadiness 
thinning  in  the  dreadful  fire.   Now  the  resist-  and  regularity.   After  waiting  a  few  minutes, 
ante  of  the  enemy's  left  became  so  obstinate  the  line  was  ordered  to  advance  and  come  into 
that  the  beaten  right  retired  in  safoty.   ThU  conflict  on  its  right  with  the  enemy's  cavalry 
retreat  of  the  enemy's  right  afforded  an  oppor-  and  infantry,  which,  after  some  severe  strug- 
tunity  for  the  brigades  of  Cols.  Sherman  and  gles,  it  drove  back,  until  the  further  march  of 
Keyes,  belonging  to  Gen.  Tyler's  division,  to  Keyes'  brigade  was  arrested  by  a  severe  fire 
cross  over,  as  will  be  presently  noticed.  of  artillery  and  infantry,  sheltered  by  some 
The  appearance  of  tbe  head  of  CoL  Hointzel-  buildings  standing  on  the  heights  above  the 
man's  column  upon  the  field  at  the  moment  of  road  leading  to  Bull  Run.   A  charge  was  hero 
the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  enemy's  left,  ordered,  and  tbe  Second  Maine  and  Third  Con- 
enabled  the  Fifth  Massachusetts  and  Eleventh  necticut,  which  were  opposed  to  this  part  of 
New  Tork  (Fire  Zouaves)  to  move  forward  to  the  enemy's  line,  prossea  forward  to  the  top  of 
support  the  centre  of  the  first  brigade  of  Col.  the  hill  until  they  reachod  the  buildings  which 
H inter's  division,  which  had  been  on  the  were  held  by  the  enemy,  and  drove  them  out 
right  and  constantly  engaged.    At  this  time  and  for  a  moment  held  possession.  Thegnllant- 
tlie  Eighth  New  York,  under  Col.  Lyons,  of  ry  of  this  charge  upon  infantry  and  artillery, 
this  brigade,  had  broken.   They  were  only  par-  says  Col.  Keyes,  "  was  never,  in  my  opinion, 
tially  rallied  again.   This  was  the  first  regi-  surpassed."   At  this  point,  finding  tho  brigade 
neat  to  break  ranks  and  retire  on  the  field  under  the  firo  of  a  strong  force  behind  breast- 
that  day.    The  Fourteenth  also  broke,  but  was  works,  it  was  ordered  to  march  by  the  left 
soon  rallied  in  rear  of  Griffin's  battery,  which  flank  across  an  open  field  until  tho  whole  line 
soon  took  a  position  further  to  the  front  and  was  sheltered  by  the  right  bank  of  Bull  Rim, 
right,  from  which  its  fire  was  delivered  with  along  which  the  march  was  conducted,  with  a 
each  precision  and  rapidity  as  to  compel  the  view  to  turn  the  batter}',  which  the  enemy  had 
batteries  of  the  enemy  to  retire  far  behind  the  placed  on  the  hill  beloM(the  point  at  which  the 
brow  of  the  hill  in  front.  Warrenton  turnpike  crosses  Bull  Run.  Tho 
At  this  time  the  first  brigade  of  Col.  Hun-  enemy  were  forced  to  retire  for  a  considerable 
ter's  division  occupied  a  lino  considerably  in  distance  below  the  Stone  Bridgo,  and  an  oppor- 
advance  of  that  first  occupied  by  tho  left  wing  tunity  was  afforded  to  Capt.  Alexander  to  pass 
of  the  enemy.   The  battery  was  pouring  its  over  the  bridge,  cut  out  the  abatis  which  had 
withering  fire  into  the  batteries  and  columns  been  placed  there,  and  prepare  the  way  for  Col. 
of  the  enemy  wherever  exposed.   The  cavalry  Schenck's  brigade  and  two  batteries  to  pass  over, 
▼ere  likewise  engaged  in  feeling  the  left  flank  Meanwhile  Col.  Sherman's  brigade,  which 
of  the  enemy's  position,  during  which  some  had  been  ordered  by  Gen.  Tyler  to  cross  over 
captures  were  made.   Early  in  the  action  Gen.  in  advance  of  Col.  Keyes,  found  no  difficulty 
Banter  had  been  wounded  and  conveyed  from  in  the  movement  and  met  no  opposition  in  as- 
the  field,  and  the  command  of  the  division  had  cending  the  steep  bluff  with  the  infantry.  Ad- 
derolved  on  Col.  A.  Porter.  vancing  slowly  and  continuously  with  the  head 
The  orders  to  Gen.  Tyler  wero  to  threaten  of  the  column  to  give  time  for  the  regiments  in 
the  passage  of  the  Stone  Bridge.   Soon  after  succession  to  close  up  their  ranks,  the  brigade 
s  tring  into  position,  it  was  discovered  that  proceeded  with  caution  towards  the  field,  and 
the  enemy  had  a  heavy  battery  with  infantry  soon  formed  ip  rear  of  Col.  Porter's  brigade, 
in  support,  commanding  both  the  road  and  Here  orders  were  given  to  Col.  Sherman  to 
bridge  approaches,  on  which  both  Ayres  and  join  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who  were  falling 
Carlisle  at  different  times  tried  the  effect  of  back  to  the  left  of  the  road  by  which  the  army 
tiifeir  curis  without  success.  The  banks  of  the  had  approached  from  Sndley's  Spring.  The 
ma  proving  impracticable  for  the  passage  of  m  brigade  moved  in  the  following  order :  Thir- 
artillery,  tho  batteries  remained  comparatively "  teentb  New  York  in  advance,  followed  by  the 
until  the  approach  to  the  bridgo  was  Second  Wisconsin,  Seventy-ninth  and  Sixty- 
6  a 
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ninth  New  York.  The  Thirteenth  advanced 
steadily  down  the  hill  and  up  the  ridge,  from 
which  it  opened  fire  upon  the  enemy  who  had 
made  another  stand  on  ground  very  favorable 
to  him,  and  the  regiment  continued  advancing 
as  the  enemy  gave  way. 

The  position  which  the  battle  had  now  at* 
tained  was  as  follows :  Early  in  the  morning 
t  he  force  of  the  enemy  had  been  stationed  along 
Buli  Run,  from  the  Stone  Bridge  down  to  the 
Union  Mills,  below  Blackburn's  Ford.  But 
owing  to  the  crossing  of  the  Federal  troops  at 
Sudley's  Spring,  further  up  than  the  extreme 
left  of  the  enemy  at  the  Stone  Bridge,  the  line 
of  tho  latter  was  entirely  changed.  It  formed, 
as  has  been  stated,  along  tho  Warrenton  turn- 
pike, which  crosses  at  the  Stone  Bridge,  and 
continues  on  in  a  due  westeru  course.  In  this 
position  the  enemy  was  found  by  the  first 
troops  that  crossed  over.  On  the  Federal  side, 
Col.  Richardson's  brigade,  of  the  first  division, 
was  posted  at  Blackburn  Ford,  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  crossing,  and  also  to  make  a  feint 
to  cross  when  the  firing  of  Gen.  Tyler  at  the 
Stone  Bridge  above  should  be  heard,  which  was 
so  done.  Gen.  Hunter's  division  opened  tho  at- 
tack upon  the  enemy's  line  formed  on  the  War- 
renton tnrnpiko.  Tho  brigade  of  Col.  Porter 
on  the  right  had  been  strengthened  by  Col. 
Hcintzelman's  division,  consisting  of  Cols.  Wil- 
cox's and  Howard's  brigades  and  a  part  of  Col. 
Franklin's.  To  these  was  now  added  Col.  Sher- 
man's brigade,  from  Gen.  Tyler's  first  division. 
Further  on  the  left  the  attack  was  commenced 
by  Col.  Burnside,  with  the  second  brigade  of 
Col.  Hunter's  division,  and  sustained  with, 
great  gallantry  and  resolution,  especially  by 
the  First  and  Second  Rhode  Island  and  the 
Rhode  Island  battery,  until  strengthened  by 
Major  Sykes'  battalion  of  regulars,  and  still 
further  by  a  portion  of  Col.  Heintzelman's 
force  and  Keyes'  brigade,  of  Gen.  Tyler's  divi- 
sion. All  tho  Federal  force  was  now  on  the 
field  of  battle,  excepting  the  division  of  Co). 
Miles,  consisting  of  Cols.  Blenker  and  Davies' 
brigades,  and  also  the  brigade  of  Col.  Richard- 
son at  Blackburn's  Ford,  and  the  brigade  of 
Col.  Schenck  at  the  Stone  Bridge,  with  the 
accompanying  batteries.  The  effect  of  this 
strong  and  Arm  attack  on  the  enemy's  line  had 
caused  it  to  yield  at  all  points.  The  Federal 
force  was  in  possession  of  the  Warrenton  tnrn- 
piko from  the  Stone  Bridge  westward.  On 
their  right  the  enemy  had  retreated  nearly  a 
mile  and  a  half.  On  the  left  they  had  also 
given  way  so  that  Col.  Schenck's  brigade  was 
about  to  cross  over  tho  Stono  Bridge. 

The  road  taken  by  the  troops  from  Sudley's 
Spring  down  to  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  de- 
flects to  the  left  somewhat,  near  the  turnpike, 
and  crosses  it  at  about  right  angles.  On  the 
left  of  this  road,  after  it  crosses  the  turnpike,  is 
a  hill  with  a  farm-house  on  it,  where  tho  enemy 
had,  early  in  tho  day,  planted  some  of  his  most 
annoying  batteries.  Across  the  road  from  this 
lull  was  another  hill,  or  rather  elevated  ridge, 
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or  table  land.  The  hottest  part  of  the  contest  was 
for  the  possession  of  this  hill,  with  the  house 
on  it.  General  McDowell  thus  describes  it : 
"The  force  engaged  here  was  Heintzelman's 
division  of  Wilcox's  and  Howard's  brigades  on 
the  right,  supported  by  part  of  Porter's  brigade, 
of  Hunter's  division,  and  the  cavalry  under 
Palmer,  and  Franklin's*  brigade,  of  Heintzel- 
man's division,  Sherman's  brigade,  of  Tyler's 
division,  in  the  centre,  and  up  the  road,  whilst 
Keyes'  brigade,  of  Tyler's  division,  was  on  the 
left  attacking  the  batteries  near  the  Stone 
Bridge.  The  Rhode  Island  battery,  of  the  Burn- 
side  brigade,  also  participated  in  this  attack,  by 
its  fire  from  the  north  of  tho  turnpike.  Rick- 
etts'  battery,  together  with  Griffins'  battery, 
was  on  the  side  of  the  hill  and  becamo  the  ob- 
ject of  tho  special  attention  of  the  enemy,  who 
succeeded,  through  a  mistake  by  which  one  of 
his  regiments  was  thought  to  be  a  Federal  force, 
in  disabling  the  battery,  and  then  attempting 
to  take  it.  Three  times  was  he  repulsed  by 
different  corps  in  succession,  and  driven  back, 
and  the  guns  taken  by  hand,  the  horses  having 
been  killed,  and  pulled  away.  Tho  third  time, 
it  was  supposed  by  us  all  that  the  repulse  was 
final,  for  he  was  driven  entirely  from  the  hill, 
and  so  far  beyond  it  as  not  to  be  in  sight,  and 
all  were  certain  tho  day  was  ours. 

"  The  enemy  was  evidently  disheartened  and 
broken.  But  we  had  been  fighting  6ince  half- 
past  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  it  was  after 
3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  the  men  had  been  up 
since  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  had  made 
what  to  those  unused  to  such  things,  seemed  a 
long  march  before  coming  into  action,  though 
the  longest  distance  gone  over  was  not  more 
than  nine  and  a  half  miles ;  and  though  they  had 
three  days'  provisions  served  out  to  them  the  day 
before,  many  no  doubt  did  not  eat  them,  or  threw 
them  away  on  the  march,  or  during  the  battle, 
and  were  therefore  without  food.  They  had 
done  much  severe  fighting.  Some  of  the  regi- 
ments which  had  been  driven  from  tho  hill  in 
the  first  two  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  keep 
possession  of  it,  had  become  shaken,  were  un- 
steady, and  had  many  men  out  of  the  ranks." 

Colonel  Porter,  in  command  of  Hunter's  di- 
vision after  Colonel  Hunter  was  wounded,  thus 
reports  the  same  scenes :  "  The  flags  of  eight  reg- 
iments, though  borne  somewhat  wearily,  now 
pointed  towards  tho  hill,  from  which  disordered 
masses  of  the  enemy  had  been  seen  hastily  re- 
tiring. Griffin's  and  Ricketts'  batteries  were  or- 
dered by  the  Commanding  General  to  the  top  of 
tho  hill  on  the  right,  as  supporting  with  tho  Fire 
Zouaves  and  marines,  while  the  Fourteenth  en- 
tered the  skirt  of  wood  on  their  right,  to  protect 
that  flank  as  a  column  composed  of  the  Twenty- 
seventh  New  York,  and  Eleventh  and  Fifth  Mas- 
sachusetts, Second  Minnesota,  and  Sixty-ninth 
New  York  moved  up  towards  the  left  flank  of  the 
batteries ;  but  so  soon  as  they  were  in  position, 
and  before  the  flanking  supports  had  reached 
theirs,  a  mnrdcrous  fire  of  musketry  and  rifles 
opened  at  pistol  range,  cut  dowu  every  cannon- 
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ier  and  a  large  number  of  horses  The  Are  came 
from  some  infantry  of  the  enemy,  which  had  been 
mistaken  for  oar  own  forces ;  an  officer  in  the 
field  having  stated  that  it  was  a  regiment  sent 
by  Colonel  Heintzelman  to  support  the  batteries. 

"The  evanescent  courage  of  the  Zouaves 
prompted  them  to  fire  perhaps,  a  hundred  shots, 
when  they  broke  and  tied,  leaving  the  batteries 
open  to  a  charge  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  which 
took  place  immediately.  The  Marines,  in  spite 
of  their  gallant  officers,  gave  way  in  disorder.  The 
Fourteenth,  on  the  right,  and  the  column  on  the 
left,  hesitatingly  retired,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Sixty-ninth  and  Thirty-eighth  New  York, 
who  nobly  stood  and  returned  the  fire  of  the  ene- 
my for  fifteen  minutes.  Soon  the  slopes  behind  us 
were  swarming  with  oar  retreating  and  disorgan- 
ize! forces,  while  riderless  horses  and  artillery 
teams  ran  furiously  through  the  flying  crowd." 

Colonel  Sherman,  in  his  report  of  this  part 
of  the  conflict,  says :  "  At  the  point  where  the 
road  from  Sudley's  Spring  crossed  the  bridge 
to  our  left,  the  ground  was  swept  by  a  most 
severe  fire, by  artillery,  rifle,  and  musketry,  and 
we  saw  m  succession  several  regiments  driven 
from  it,  among  them  the  Zouaves  and  battalion 
of  marines.  Before  reaching  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
the  roadway  was  worn  deep  enough  to  afford 
shelter,  and  I  kept  the  several  regiments  in  it 
as  long  as  possible.  But  when  the  Second  Wis- 
consin was  abreast  of  the  enemy,  it  was  ordered 
to  leave  the  roadway  by  the  left  flank,  and  at- 
tack the  enemy.  This  regiment  ascended  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill  steadily,  received  the  severe 
are  of  the  enemy,  returned  it  with  spirit,  and 
adraneed,  delivering  its  fire.   It  was  repulsed, 
rallied,  and  repulsed  again.   By  this  time,  the 
Serenty-ninth  New  York  had  closed  up,  and  in 
Hie  manner  it  was  ordered  to  cross  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  and  drive  the  enemy  from  cover.  It 
was  impossible  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  ground. 
In  it  there  was  one  battery  of  artillery,  which 
poured  an  incessant  fire  upon  our  advancing  col- 
umn, and  the  ground  was  irregular,  with  small 
clusters  of  pines,  affording  shelter,  of  which 
the  enemy  took  good  advantage.   The  fire  of 
rifles  and  musketry  was  very  severe.  The  Sev- 
enty-ninth, headed  by  its  Colonel,  charged  across 
the  hill,  and  for  a  short  time  the  contest  was 
serere.   They  rallied  several  times  under  fire, 
hat  finally  broke,  and  gained  the  cover  of  the 
hills.  This  left  the  field  open  to  the  Sixty-ninth 
New  York,  Colonel  Corcoran,  who,  in  his  turn, 
led  his  regiment  over  the  crest,  and  had  in  full 
open  view  the  ground  so  severely  contested.  The 
firing  was  very  severe,  and  the  roar  of  cannon, 
rifles,  and  musketry  incessant.  It  was  manifest 
the  enemy  was  here  in  great  force,  far  superior 
to  ns  at  that  point.    The  Sixty-ninth,  held  the 
ground  for  some  timo,  but  finally  fell  back  in 
disorder.  At  this^time,  the  Thirteenth  New  York 
occupied  another  ridge  to  our  left,  overlooking 
the  same  field  of  action,  and  similarly  engaged. 
Here,  at     p.  m.,  began  the  scene  of  disorder." 

Colonel  Burnside  reports  from  another  part 
of  the  field : 


"The  battery  of  the  Second  Rhode  Island 
changed  its  position  into  a  field  npOn  the  right, 
and  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  force  which 
Colonel  Porter  was  engaging.  The  enemy's  in- 
fantry having  fallen  back,  two  sections  of  Captain 
W.  II.  Reynolds'  battery  advanced,  and  succeed- 
ed in  breaking  the  charge  of  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
which  had  now  been  brought  into  the  engage- 
ment. It  was  nearly  4  o'clock  i\  m.,  and  the 
battle  had  continued  for  almost  six  hours  since 
the  timo  when  the  second  brigade  had  been 
engaged,  with  every  thing  in  favor  of  our 
troops,  and  promising  decisive  victory,  when 
some  of  the  regiments  engaging  the  enemy  upon 
the  extreme  right  of  our  line  broke,  and  large 
numbers  passed  disorderly  by  my  brigade,  then 
drawn  up  in  the  position  which  they  last  held." 

The  position  of  the  battle  described  in  these 
extracts  was  its  turning  point.  The  view  taken 
of  the  contest  at  this  time,  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Confederate  forces,  is  of  great 
interest.  In  his  official  report,  General  Beaure- 
gard thus  speaks : 

"  The  topographical  features  of  the  plateau, 
now  become  the  stage  of  the  contending  armies, 
mnst  be  described  in  outline.  A  glance  at 
the  map  will  show  that  it  is  enclosed  on  three 
6ides  by  small  water  courses,  which  empty  into 
Bull  Run  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other,  half 
a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  Stone  Bridge.  Rising 
to  an  elevation  of  quite  one  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  Bull  Run  at  the  bridge,  it  falls  off 
on  three  sides,  to  the  level  of  the  enclosing 
streams  in  gentle  slopes,  but  which  are  furrow- 
ed by  ravines  of  irregular  direction  and  length, 
and  studded  with  clumps  and  patches  of  young 
pines  and  oaks.  The  general  direction  of  the 
crest  of  the  plateau  is  oblique  to  the  course  of 
Bull  Run  in  that  quarter,  and  on  the  Brents- 
ville  and  turnpike  roads,  which  intersect  each 
other  at  right  angles.  Completely  surrounding 
the  two  houses  before  mentioned,  are  small 
open  fields,  of  irregular  outline,  and  exceeding 
150  acres  in  extent.  The  houses,  occupied  at 
the  time,  the  one  by  widow  Henry,  and  the 
other  by  the  free  negro,  Robinson,  are  small 
wooden  buildings,  densely  embowered  in  trees 
and  environed  by  a  double  row  of  fences  on 
two  sides.  Around  the  eastern  and  southern 
brow  of  the  plateau,  an  almost  unbroken 
fringe  of  second-growth  pines  gave  excellent 
shelter  for  our  marksmen,  who  availed  them- 
selves of  it,  with  the  most  satisfactory  skill.  To 
the  west,  adjoining  the  fields,  a  broad  belt  of 
oaks  extends  directly  across  the  crest,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Sudley  road,  in  which,  during  the 
battle,  regiments  of  both  armies  met  and  con* 
tended  for  the  mastery.  From  the  open  ground 
of  this  plateau  the  view  embraces  a  wide  ex- 
panse of  woods  and  gently  undulating  open 
country  of  broad  grass  and  grain  fields  in  all  . 
directions,  including  the  scene  of  Evans'  and 
Bee's  recent  encounter  with  the  enemy — some 
twelve  hundred  yards  to  the  northward.  In 
reply  to  the  play  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  our 
own  artillery  had  not  been  idle  or  unskilful. 
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The  ground  occupied  by  our  guns,  on  a  level 
with  that  held  by  the  batteries  of  the  enemy, 
was  an  open  space  of  limited  extent,  behind  a 
low  undulation,  just  at  the  eastern  verge  of  the 
plateau,  some  500  or  600  yards  from  the  Henry 
house.  Here,  as  before  said,  some  thirteen 
pieces,  mostly  six-pounders,  were  maintained  in 
action.  The  several  batteries  of  Imboden,  Sta- 
nard,  Pendleton,  (Rockbridge  Artillery,)  and 
Alburtis',  of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and 
live  guns  of  "Walton's,  and  Heaton's  section  of 
Rogers'  battery,  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
alternating  to  some  exteut  with  each  other,  and 
taking  part  as  needed ;  all  from  the  outset  dis- 
playing that  marvellous  capacity  of  our  people 
as  artillerists  which  has  made  them,  it  would 
appear,  at  once  the  terror  and  the  admiration  of 
the  enemy.  As  was  soon  apparent,  the  Fede- 
ralists had  suffered  severely  from  our  artillery, 
and  from  tho  fire  of  our  musketry  on  the  right, 
and  especially  from  the  left  flank,  placed  under 
cover,  within  whoso  galling  range  they  had 
been  advanced.  And,  we  are  told  in  their  offi- 
cial reports,  how  regiment  after  regiment, 
throwu  forward  to  dislodge  us,  was  broken, 
never  to  recover  its  entire  organization  on  that 
field.  In  tho  mean  time,  also,  two  companies 
of  Stuart's  cavalry  (Carter's  and  Hoge's)  made 
a  dashing  chargo  down  tho  Brentsville  and  Sud- 
ley  road  upon  the  Fire  Zouaves — then  tho  ene- 
my's right  on  tho  plateau — which  added  to  tho 
disorder  wrought  by  our  musketry  on  that 
flank.  But  still  the  press  of  the  enemy  was 
heavy  in  that  quarter  of  tho  field,  as  fresh 
troops  wero  thrown  forward  there  to  outflank 
us ;  and  some  threo  guns  of  a  battery,  in  an 
attempt  to  obtain  a  position  apparently  to  enfi- 
lade our  batteries,  were  thrown  so  closo  to  the 
Thirty-third  Regiment,  Jackson's  brigade,  that 
that  regiment,  springing  forward, 'seized  them, 
but  with  severe  loss,  and  was  subsequently 
driven  back  by  an  overpowering  force  of  Fede- 
ral musketry. 

"  Now,  full  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  I  gave  the  order 
for  tho  right  of  my  line,  except  my  reserves, 
to  advance  to  recover  tho  plateau.  It  was  done 
with  uncommon  resolution  and  vigor,  and  at 
tho  samo  time,  Jackson's  brigado  pierced  the 
enemy's  centre  with  the  determination  of  vete- 
rans, and  tho  spirit  of  men  who  fight  for  a 
sacred  cause ;  but  it  suffered  seriously.  "With 
equal  spirit  the  other  parts  of  the  line  made 
tho  onset,  and  the  Federal  lines  were  broken 
and  swept  back,  at  all  points,  from  tho  open 
ground  of  tho  plateau.  Rallying  soon,  however, 
as  they  were  strongly  reinforced  by  fresh  regi- 
ments, the  Federalists  returned,  and  by  weight 
of  numbers  pressed  our  lines  back,  recovered 
their  ground  and  guus,  and  renewed  the  offen- 
sive. By  this  time,  between  half-past  2  and  3 
o'clock  p.  m.,  our  reinforcements  pushed  for- 
ward, and  directed  by  General  Johnston  to  the 
required  quarter,  were  at  hand  just  as  I  had  or- 
dered forward  to  a  second  effort  for  the  recov-% 
ery  of  the  disputed  plateau,  the  whole  line,  in- 
cluding my  reserves,  which,  at  this  crisis  of  the 


battle,  I  felt  called  upon  to  lead  in  person. 
This  attack  was  general,  and  was  shared  in  by 
every  regiment  then  in  the  field,  including  the 
Sixth  (Fisher's)  North  Carolina  Regiment,  which 
had  just  come  up  and  taken  position  on  the 
immediate  left  of  the  Forty-ninth  Virginia  Reg- 
iment. The  whole  open  ground  was  again 
swept  clear  of  the  enemy,  and  the  plateau 
around  the  Ilenry  and  Robinson  houses  re- 
mained finally  in  our  possession,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  Ricketts  and  Griffin  batter- 
ies, and  a  flag  of  the  First  Michigan  Regiment, 
captured  by  tho  Twenty-seventh  Virginia  Reg- 
iment, (Lieutenant-Colonel  Echolls,)  of  Jackson  s 
brigade.  This  part  of  tho  day  was  rich  with 
deeds  of  individual  coolness  and  dauntless  con- 
duct, as  well  as  well-directed  embodied  resolu- 
tion and  bravery,  but  fraught  with  the  loss  to 
the  service  of  the  country,  of  lives  of  inestimable 
preciousncss  at  this  juncture.  Tho  brave  Bee 
was  mortally  wounded,  at  the  head  of  the 
Fourth  Alabama  and  some  Mississippians,  in 
an  open  field  near  the  Ilenry  house ;  and  a  few 
yards  distant,  the  promising  life  of  Bartow, 
while  leading  the  Seventh  Georgia  Regiment, 
was  quenched  in  blood.  Colonel  F.  J.  Thomas, 
Acting  Chief-of-Ordnance,  of  General  John- 
ston's staff,  after  gallant  conduct,  and  most  effi- 
cient service,  was  also  slain.  Colonel  Fisher, 
Sixth  North  Carolina,  likewise  fell,  after  sol- 
dierly behavior,  at  tho  head  of  his  regiment, 
M  ith  ranks  greatly  thinned.  "Withers'  Eighteenth 
Regiment,  of  Cocke's  brigade,  had  come  up  in 
time  to  follow  this  charge,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  Hampton's  Legion,  captured  several  rifle 
pieces,  which  may  have  fallen  previously  in 
possession  of  some  of  our  troops  ;  but  if  so,  had 
becu  recovered  by  tho  enemy.  These  pieces 
were  immediately  turned,  and  effectively  served 
on  distant  masses  of  tho  enemy,  by  the  hands 
of  some  of  our  officers. 

"  While  the  enemy  had  thus  been  driven  back 
on  our  right  entirely  across  tho  turnpike,  and 
beyond  Young's  branch  on  our  left,  the  woods 
yet  swarmed  with  them,  when  our  reinforce- 
ments opportunely  arrived  in  quick  succession, 
and  took  position  in  that  portion  of  the  field. 
Kershaw's  Second,  and  Cash's  Eighth  South 
Carolina  regiments,  which  had  arrived  soon 
after  Withers',  were  led  through  the  oaks  just 
east  of  the  Sndley-Brentsvill©  road,  brushing 
some  of  the  enemy  before  them,  and,  taking  an 
advantageous  position  along  and  west  of  that 
road,  opened  with  much  skill  and  effect  on 
bodies  of  the  enemy  that  had  been  rattled 
under  cover  of  a  strong  Federal  brigade  posted 
on  a  plateau  in  the  southwest  angle,  formed 
by  intersection  of  tho  turnpike  with  tho  Sud- 
ley-Brentsville  road.  Among  the  troops  thus 
engaged,  wero  the  Federal  regular  infantry. 
At  the  same  time,  Kemper's  battery,  passing 
northward  by  tho  S.-B.  road,  took  position 
on  the  open  space — under  orders  of  Colonel 
Kershaw— near  where  an  enemy's  battery  had 
been  captured,  and  opened  with  effective  re- 
sults upon  the  Federal  right,  then  tho  mark 
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also  of  Kershaw's  and  Cash's  regiments.  Pres- 
ton's Twenty-eighth  Regiment,  of  Cocke's  bri- 
gade, had  by  that  time  entered  the  same  body 
of  oaks,  and  encountered  some  Michigan  troops, 
capturing  their  brigade  commander,  Colonel 
WUcox. 

41  Another  important  accession  to  our  forces 
had  also  occurred  about  the  same  time,  at  8 
o'clock  p.  it.    Brigadier-General  E.  K.  Smith, 
with  some  1,700  infantry  of  Elzey's  brigade, 
of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  Beck- 
ham's battery,  -came  upon  the  field,  from  Camp 
Pickens,  Manassas,  where  they  had  arrived  by 
railroad  at  noon.   Directed  in  person  by  Gene- 
ral Johnston  to  the  left,  then  so'  much  endan- 
gered, on  reaching  a  position  in  rear  of  the  oak 
woods,  sooth  of  the  Henry  house,  and  imme- 
diately east  of  the  Sudley  road,  General  Smith 
was  disabled  by  a  severe  wound,  and  his  valu- 
able services  were  lost  at  that  critical  juncture. 
Bat  the  command  devolved  upon  a  merito- 
rious officer  of  experience,  Colonel  Elzey,  who 
led  his  infantry  at  once  somewhat  further  to 
the  left,  in  the  direction  of  the  Chinn  house, 
aero*  the  road,  through  the  oaks  skirting  the 
west  fide  of  the  road,  and  around  which  ho 
sent  the  battery  under  Lieutenant  Beckham. 
T.'iis  o:Eeer  took  up  a  most  favorable  position 
near  that  bouse,  whence,  with  a  clear  view  of 
the  Federal  right  and  centre,  filling  the  open 
Gelds  to  the  west  of  the  Brentsville-Sudley  road, 
and  gently  sloping  southward,  he  opened  fire 
with  his  battery  upon  them  with  deadly  and 
tiling  ing  effect. 

u  Colonel  Early,  who,  by  some  mischance,  did 
not  receive  orders  until  two  o'clock,  which  had 
fcwen  sent  him  at  noon,  came  on  the  ground 
immediately  after  Elzey,  with  Kemper's  Seventh 
Virginia,  Hay's  Seventh  Louisiana,  and  Barks- 
dak's  Thirteenth  Mississippi  regiments.  This 
brigade,  by  the  personal  direction  of  General 
Johnston,  was  marched  by  the  Holkham  house, 
across  the  fields  to  the  left,  entirely  around  the 
woods  through  which  Elzey  had  passed,  and 
under  a  severe  fire,  into  a  position  in  line  of 
battle  near  Chinn's  house,  outflanking  the  ene- 
my's right.  At  this  time,  about  half-past  3  p.  m., 
the  enemy,  driven  back  on  their  left  and  cen- 
tre, and  brushed  from  the  woods  bordering  the 
Sudley  road,  south  and  west  of  the  Henry  house, 
had  formed  a  line  of  battle  of  truly  formidable 
proportions,  of  crescent  outline,  reaching  on 
their  lea  from  the  vicinity  of  Pittsylvania,  (the 
old  Carter  mansion,)  by  Matthew's,  and  in  rear 
of  Dogan'a,  across  the  turnpike  near  to  Chinn's 
house.  The  woods  and  fields  were  filled  with 
their  masses  of  infantry,  and  their  carefully  pre- 
served cavalry.  It  was  a  truly  magnificent, 
though  redoubtable  spectacle,  as  they  threw 
forward  in  fino  style,  on  the  broad,  gentle  slopes 
of  the  ridge,  occupied  by  their  main  lines,  a 
dond  of  skirmishers,  preparatory  for  another 
attack.  But  as  Early  formed  his  line,  and  Beck- 
ham's pieces  played  upon  the  right  of  the  ene- 
my, Elzey's  brigade,  Gibbon's  Tenth  Virginia, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Stuart's  First  Maryland,  and 


Vaughn's  Third  Tennessee  regiments,  and  Cash's 
Eighth,  and  Kershaw's  Second  South  Carolina, 
Withers'  Eighteenth,  and  Preston's  Twenty- 
eighth  Virginia,  advanced  in  on  irregular  lino 
almost  simultaneously,  with  great  spirit,  from 
their  several  positions  upon  the  front  and  flanks 
of  tho  enemy,  in  their  quarter  of  the  field.  At 
the  same  time,  too,  Early  resolutely  assailed 
their  right  flank  and  rear.  Undor  the  combined 
attack,  the  enemy  was  soon  forced,  first  over  the 
narrow  plateau  in  the  southern  angle  made  by 
the  two  roads,  so  often  mentioned,  into  a  patch 
of  woods  on  its  western  slope,  thence  back  over 
Young's  branch  and  the  turnpike,  into  the  fields 
of  tho  Dugan  farm,  and  rearward,  in  extreme 
disorder,  in  all  available  directions,  towards 
Bull  Run.  The  rout  had  now  become  general 
and  complete." 

In  his  report,  General  McDowell  thus  re- 
marks on  the  position  of  the  battle : 

"  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  enemy's  rein- 
forcements came  to  his  aid,  from  the  railroad 
train,  understood  to  have  arrived  from  the  val- 
ley with  the  residno  of  Johnston's  army.  They 
threw  themselves  in  tho  woods  on  our  right, 
and  opened  a  fire  of  musketry  upon  our  men, 
which  caused  them  to  break,  and  retiro  down 
tho  hillside.  This  soon  degenerated  into  dis- 
order, for  which  there  was  no  remedy.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  rally  them,  even  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  enemy's  fire,  but  in  vain." 

A  line  drawn  through  the  battle-field  to 
Manassas  Junction,  would  run  about  due  south. 
The  railroad  from  Winchester  to  Manassas 
Junction  comes  in  on  a  southeast  course.  Con- 
sequently, tho  line  above  mentioned,  and  the 
railroad,  converge,  and  meet  at  the  Junction. 
The  Dumfries  road,  bounding  the  west  Bide  of 
the  battle-field,  and  running,  straight  south*, 
crosses  the  Winchester  railroad  about  two  miles 
from  the  Junction.  Up  this  road  came  the  last 
reinforcements  of  the  enemy,  from  General 
Johnston's  command  at  Winchester.  This  was 
nearer  than  to  proceed  to  the  Junction,  and 
caused  the  clouds  of  dust  seen. 

Colonel  Porter,  commanding  the  division  of 
Colonel  Hunter,  thus  continues  his  report : 

"  All  further  efforts  were  futile.  The  words, 
gestures,  and  threats  of  our  officers  were 
thrown  away  upon  men  who  had  lost  all  pres- 
ence of  mind,  and  only  longed  for  absence  of 
body.  Some  of  our  noblest  and  best  officers 
lost  their  lives  in  trying  to  rally  them.  Upon 
our  first  position,  the  Twenty-seventh  New 
York  was  the  first  to  rally,  under  tho  command  of 
Major  Bartlett,  and  around  it  the  other  regiments 
engaged  soon  gathered  their  scattered  frag- 
ments. The  battalion  of  regulars,  in  the  mean 
time,  moved  steadily  across  the  field  from  the 
left  to  tho  right,  and  took  up  a  position  where 
it  held  tho  entire  forces  of  the  enemy  in  check 
until  our  forces  were  somewhat  rallied. 

"  The  Commanding  General  then  ordered  a 
retreat  upon  Centreville,  at  the*  same  time 
directing  mo  to  cover  it  with  the  battalion  of 
regulars,  the  cavalry,  and  a  section  of  artillery. 
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The  rear-guard  thus  organized  followed  our 
panic-stricken  troops  to  C'cntreville,  resisting 
the  attacks  of  the  Confederate  cavalry  and 
artillery,  and  saving  them  from  the  inevitable 
destruction  which  awaited  them,  had  not  this 
body  been  interposed." 

Colonel  Burnsidc,  commanding  the  other  bri- 
gade of  Colonel  Uunter's  division,  which  com- 
menced the  attack,  thus  reports  this  part  of  the 
battle : 

u  When  the  general  retreat  was  ordered,  the 
First  Rhode  Island  passed  on  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  where  it  was  joined  by  the  remainder  of 
the  brigade,  and  formed  into  column.  Large 
bodies  of  stragglers  were  passing  along  the  road, 
and  it  was  found  impossible  to  retain  the  order 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  preserved. 
Yet  the  brigade  succeeded  in  retiring  in  com- 
paratively good  condition,  with  Arnold's  bat- 
tery of  artillery  and  Captain  Armstrong's  com- 
pany of  dragoons  bringing  up  the  rear.  The 
retreat  continued  thus  until  the  colnmn  was 
about  emerging  from  the  woods  and  entering 
upon  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  when  the  artil- 
lery and  cavalry  went  to  the  front,  and  the  ene- 
my opened  fire  upon  the  retreating  mass  of  men. 
Upon  the  bridge  crossing  Cub  Run,*  a  shot  took 
effect  upon  the  horses  of  a  team  that  was  cross- 
ing." The  wagon  was  overturned  directly  in 
the  centre  of  the  bridge,  and  the  passage  was 
completely  obstructed.  The  enemy  continued 
to  play  his  artillery  upon  tho  trains,  carriages, 
ambulances,  and  artillery  wagons  that  filled  the 
road,  and  these  were  reduced  to  ruin.  The  ar- 
tillery could  not  possibly  pass,  and  five  pieces 
of  the  Rhode  Island  battery,  which  had  been 
safely  brought  off  the  field,  were  hero  lost.  The 
infantry,  as  the  files  reached  the  bridge,  were 
furiously  pelted  with  a  shower  of  grape  and 
other  shot,  and  several  persons  were  here  killed 
or  dangerously  wounded.  As  was  to  bo  ex- 
pected, the  whole  column  was  thrown  into  con- 
fusion, and  could  not  be  rallied  again  for  a  dis- 
tance of  two  or  three  miles." 

Colonel  Schenck,  stationed  at  tho  Stone  Bridge, 
thus  reports : 

"  It  was  not  long  after  this  that  the  unpleas- 
ant intelligence  came  of  our  army  being  in  re- 
treat from  tho  front  across  the  ford  above,  and 
the  order  was  received  to  fall  back  on  Centro- 
ville.  Tho  retreat  of  my  brigade,  being  now  in 
the  rear  of  our  division,  was  conducted  in  the 
reverse  ordor  of  our  march  in  the  morning,  the 
Second  New  York  moving  first,  and  being  fol- 
lowed by  tho  Second  and  First  Ohio,  the  two 
latter  regiments  preserving  their  lines  in  good 
degree,  rallying  together,  and  arriving  at  Cen- 
treville  with  closed  ranks,  and  sharing  compar- 
atively littlo  in  the  panic  which  characterized 
so  painfully  that  retreat,  and  which  seemed  to 
be  occasioned  more  by  tho  fear  of  frightened 
teamsters  and  of  hurrying  and  excited  civilians, 
(who  ought  never  to  have  been  there,)  than 

*  Cub  Ran  Is  a  small  stream  running  south  and  southwest, 
anil  crossing  the  Warrenton  turnpike  midway  between  Cen- 
tre vllle  and  the  atone  bridge  over  Bull  Run. 
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even  by  the  reckless  disorder  and  want  of  dis- 
cipline of  straggling  soldiers.  Near  tho  house 
which  was  occupied  as  a  hospital  for  the 
wounded,  about  a  mile  from  the  battle-ground, 
a  dashing  charge  was  made  upon  the  retreating 
column  by  a  body  of  the  rebel  cavalry,  which 
was  gallantly  repelled,  and  principally  by  two 
companies  of  the  Second  Ohio,  with  loss  on 
both  sides." 

The  reserve,  consisting  of  two  brigades  under 
Col.  Miles,  was  stationed  at  Centreville.  The 
most  important  of  its  movements  were  made 
by  Col.  Blenker's  brigade,  who  thus  reports 
these  passing  scenes : 

"  In  this  position  the  brigade  remained  until 
about  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  when  I  received  orders 
to  advance  upon  the  road  from  Centreville  to 
Warrenton.  This  order  was  executed  with 
great  difficulty,  as  the  road  was  nearly  choked 
up  by  retreating  baggage  wagons  of  several  di- 
visions, and  by  the  vast  number  of  flying  sol- 
diers belonging  to  various  regiments.  Never- 
theless, owing  to  the  coolness  of  the  command- 
ing officers  and  the  good  discipline  of  the  men, 
the  passage  through  the  village  was  succssfully 
executed,  and  the  further  advance  made  with 
the  utmost  precision,  and  I  was  thus  enabled  to 
take  a  position  which  would  prevent  the  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy  and  protect  tho  retreat  of 
tho  army.  The  Eighth  Regiment  took  position 
one  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Centreville,  on 
both  sides  of  the  road  leading  to  Bull  Run. 
The  Twenty-ninth  Regiment  stood  half  a  mil© 
behind  the  Eighth,  enchionier  by  companies. 
The  Garibaldi  Guard  stood  in  reserve  in  lino 
behind  the  Twenty-ninth  Regiment..  The  re- 
treat of  great  numbers  of  flying  soldiers  contin- 
ued until  9  o'clock  in  tho  evening,  the  great 
majority  in  wild  confusion,  and  but  few  in  col- 
lected bodies.  Soon  afterwards,  several  squad- 
rons of  tho  enemy's  cavalry  advanced  along  tho 
road,  and  appeared  before  the  outposts.  They 
were  challenged,  "  Who  comes  hero  ?  "  and,  re- 
maining without  any  answer,  I  being  just  pres- 
ent at  the  outpost,  called  "  Union  forever !  n 
whereupon  the  officer  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
commanded,  " En  atant  !  en  arant!  knock  him 
down  I  "  Now  the  skirmishers  fired,  when  the 
enemy  turned  around,  leaving  several  killed 
and  wounded  on  the  spot.  Abont  nino  prison* 
ers  who  were  already  in  their  bands  were  liber- 
ated by  this  action.  Afterwards  we  were  sev- 
eral times  molested  from  various  sides  by  tho 
enemy's  cavalry.  At  about  midnight  the  com- 
mand to  leave  the  position  and  march  to  Wash- 
ington was  given  by  Gen.  McDowell.  The  bri- 
gade  retired  in  perfect  order,  and  ready  to  repel 
any  attack  on  tho  road  from  Centreville  to 
Fairfax  Court  Bouse,  Annandale,  to  Washing- 
ton." 

A  prompt  retreat  of  tho  fragments  of  his  ar- 
my was  resolved  upon  by  Gen.  McDowell,  and 
whilo  the  stragglers  had  pushed  on  from  tho 
battle-field  to  Washington  without  halting,  tho 
organized  masses  commenced  leaving  about 
nine  o'clock  that  night   By  midnight  all  but 
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the  wounded  and  the  dead  of  that  well-found 
army  which  commenced  its  march  from  Wash- 
ington tive  days  previous,  proud,  exultant,  and 
confident  of  victory,  was  panic-stricken,  grop- 
ing its  way,  under  the  cover  of  the  darkness  of 
night,  to  the  intrenchments  opposite  Washing- 
ton. Never  had  the  flag  of  the  Union  trailed 
so  low  in  the  dust  before ;  never  was  so  bril- 
liant a  career  opened  before  it  as  that  which 
commenced  on  the  day  after  that  dreadful 
night.  About  six  months  from  that  hour  the 
fngitives  became  victors  in  every  contest,  and  the 
triumphant  foe  were  fleeing  from  every  point. 

Fortunately  for  the  remnants  of  the  Federal 
armv,  the  Confederate  forces  did  not  pursue 
theif  flying  foe.  The  reasons  for  this  omission 
are  thus  stated  by  Gen.  Johnston  in  his  official 
report : 

44  the  apparent  firmness  of  the  United  States 
troops  at  Centreville  who  had  not  been  engaged, 
which  checked  our  pursuit ;  the  strong  forces 
occupying  the  works  near  Georgetown,  Ar- 
lington, and  Alexandria;  the  certainty,  too, 
that  General  Patterson,  if  needed,  would  reach' 
Washington,  with  his  army  of  thirty  thousand 
men,  sooner  than  we  could ;  and  the  condition 
and  inadequate  menus  of  the  army  in  ammuni- 
tion, provisions,  and  transportation,  prevented 
any  serious  thoughts  of  advancing  against  the 
capital  It  is  certain  that  the  fresh  troops  with- 
in the  works  were,  in  number,  quite  sufficient 
for  their  defence ;  if  not,  General  Pattorsou's 
army  would  certainly  reinforce  them  soon 
enough." 

After  the  affair  at  Blackburn's  Ford  on  the 
l*th,  Gen.  McDowell  became  convinced  that 
the  nature  of  th  a  country  to  the  left  or  south- 
>  ward  to  Manassas  was  unfit  for  the  operations 
of  a  large  army,  and  he  determined  to  .move  by 
the  right,  turning  the  enemy's  left.  An  exam- 
ination was  made  during  the  next  day,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  information  thus  obtained, 
tlie  following  plan  of  attack  was  determined 
upon :   (See  orders,  p.  78.) 

1st.  A  false  attack  to  be  made  by  Richard- 
son's brigade  (temporarily  attached  to  Miles' 
division)  on  Blackburn's  Ford,  the  rest  of  that 
division  remaining  in  reserve  at  Oentroville. 

2d.  Tyler's  division  to  move  from  its  camp 
at  2$  a.m.,  (the  21st,)  towards  the  stone  bridge 
of  the  Warrenton  turnpike,  to  feign  tho  main 
attack  upon  this  point. 

3d.  Tho  divisions  of  Hunter  and  Heintzel- 
man  fin  the  order  named)  to  leave  their  camps 
at  2  and  2J  a.  m.,  (they  were  encamped  about 
two  or  three  miles  behind  Tyler,)  and,  follow- 
ing his  movement,  to  diverge  from  the  War- 
renton turnpike  at  the  by-road  beyond  Cub 
Hon,  and  take  the  road  for  Sudley's  Spring; 
or,  rather,  it  was  provided  that  Hunter's  divi- 
sion should  proceed  to  Sudley's  Spring,  and 
Heintzelman  take  the  lower  ford.  These  mat- 
ters, however,  were  to  be  regulated  by  circum- 
stances. 

It  was  intended  that  the  head  of  Hnnter's 
division  should  bo  at  the  turn-off  at  early  day- 
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light,  or  about  4  am.,  and  that  it  should  reach 
Sudley  by  six  or  seven. 

The  two  leading  brigades  of  Tyler's  had  not 
cleared  the  road,  for  Hunter  to  this  point  until 
half-past  five,  and  the  guide,  alleging  that  a 
nearer  route  to  the  ford  would  bring  the  col- 
umn in  sight  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  led  them 
by  so  circuitous  a  way  that  Hunter  did  not 
reach  Sudley's  Spring  until  half-past  nine  or 
thereabouts. 

The  explanation  given  by  Gen.  McDowell  for 
the  disasters  of  the  day,  although  rather  lengthy, 
is  entitled  to  full  consideration.  He  thus  re- 
ports : 

"  As  my  position  may  warrant,  even  if  it  does 
not  call  for  some  explanation  of  tho  causes,  as 
far  as  they  can  be  seen,  which  led  to  tho  results 
herein  stated,  I  trust  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
if  I  refer  in  a  few  words  to  tho  immediate  ante- 
cedents of  the  battle.  When  I  submitted  to  tho 
General-in-Chief,  in  compliance  with  his  verbal 
instructions,  the  plan  of  operations  and  estimate 
of  force  required,  the  time  I  was  to  proceed  to 
carry  it  into  effect  was  fixed  for  the  8th  of  July, 
Monday.  Every  facility  possible  was  given 
me  by  the  General-in-Chief  and  the  heads  of 
the  administrative  departments,  in  making  the 
necessary  preparations.  But  the  regiments, 
owing,  I  was  told,  to  a  want  of  transportation, 
came  over  slowly.  Many  of  them  did  not  come 
across  till  eight  or  nine  days  after  the  time  fixed 
upon,  and  went  forward  without  my  even  see- 
ing them,  and  without  having,  been  together 
before  in  a  brigade.  The  sending  reinforce- 
ments to  General  Patterson,  by  drawing  off  the 
wagons,  was  a  further  and  unavoidable  cause 
of  delay.  Notwithstanding  the  Herculean  ef- 
forts of  the  Quartermaster-General,  and  his  fa- 
voring me  in  every  way,  the  wagons  for  ammu- 
nition, subsistence,  dec,  and  the  norscs  for  the 
trains  and  the  artillery,  did  not  arrive  for  more 
than  a  week  after  the  time  appointed  to  move. 
I  was  not  even  prepared  as  late  as  the  15th  ul- 
timo ;  and  the  desire  I  should  movo  became 
great,  and  it  was  wished  I  should  not,  if  possi- 
ble, delay  longer  than  Tuesday,  the  16th  ultimo. 
When  I  did  set  out,  on  the  16th,  I  was  still  de- 
ficient in  wagons  for  subsistence.  But  I  went 
forward,  trusting  to  their  being  procured  in  time 
to  follow  me.  The  trains  thus  hurriedly  gath- 
ered together,  with  horses,  wagons,  drivers,  and 
wagon  managers,  all  now  and  unused  to  each 
other,  moved  with  difficulty  and  disorder,  and 
was  the  cause  of  a  day's  delay  in  getting  the 
provisions  forward,  making  it  necessary  to  make, 
on  Sunday,  the  attack  we  should  have  made 
ou  Saturday.  I  could  not,  with  every  exertion, 
get  forward  with  the  troops  earlier  than  we 
did.  I  wished  to  go  to  Centreville  the  second 
day,  whioh  would  have  taken  us  there  on  the 
17th,  and  enabled  us,  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, to  go  into  action  on  the  19th,  instead 
of  the  21st;  but  when  I  went  forward  from 
Fairfax  Court  House,  beyond  Germantown,  to 
urge  them  forward,  I  was  told  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  the  men  to  march  further.    They  had 
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only  cotno  from  Vienna,  about  six  miles,  and  it 
was  not  more  than  six  and  a  half  miles  farther 
to  Centreville — in  all  a  march  of  twelve  and  a 
half  miles ;  but  the  men  were  foot- weary,  not  so 
much,  I  was  told,  by  the  distance  marched,  as 
by  the  time  they  had  been  on  foot,  caused  by 
the  obstructions  in  the  road,  and  the  slow  pace 
we  had  tp  move  to  avoid  ambuscades.  The 
men  were,  moreover,  unaccustomed  to  march- 
ing, their  bodies  not  in  condition  for  that  kind 
of  wqrk,  and  not  used  to  carrying  even  the 
load  of  light  marching  order. 

"  We  crossed  Bull  Run  with  about  18,000  men 
of  all  arms,  the  fifth  division  (Miles'  and  Rich- 
ardson's brigades)  on  the  left,  at  Blackburn's 
Ford  to  Centreville,  and  Schenck's  brigade  of 
Tylers  division  on  tho  loft  of  tho  road,  near  the 
Stone  Bridge,  not  participating  in  tho  main  ac- 
tion. The  numbers  opposed  to  us  have  been 
variously  estimated.  I  may  safely  say,  and 
avoid  even  tho  appearance  of  exaggeration, 
that  the  enemy  brought  up  all  he  could  which 
were  not  kept  engaged  elsewhere.  He  had  no- 
tice of  our  coming  on  tho  17th,  and  had  from 
that  time  until  the  21st  to  bring  up  whatever 
he  had.  It  is  known  that  in  estimating  the 
force  to  go  against  Manassas,  I  engaged  not  to 
have  to  do  with  the  enemy's  forces  under  John- 
ston, then  kept  in  check  in  the  valley  by  Major- 
General  Patterson,  or  those  kept  engaged  by 
Major-Gcncral  Butler;  and  I  know  every  effort 
was  made  by  tbe  General-in-Chief  that  this 
should  be  done,  and  that  even  if  Johnston  joined 
Beauregard,  it  would  not  be  because  he  could 
bo  followed  by  General  Patterson,  but  from 
causes  not  necessary  for  me  to  refer  to,  you 
knew  them  all.  This  was  not  done,  and  tho 
enemy  was  free  to  assemble  from  every  direc- 
tion in  numbers  only  limited  by  tho  amount  of 
his  railroad  rolling-stock  and  his  supply  of  pro- 
visions. To  the  forces,  therefore,  we  drovo  in 
from  Fairfax  Court  House,  Fairfax  Station,  Ger- 
mantowq,  and  Centreville,  and  thoso  under 
Beauregard  at  Manassas,  must  be  added  those 
under  Johnston  from  Winchester,  and  those 
brought  up  by  Davis  from  Richmond,  to  other 
places  at  the  South,  to  which  is  to  be  added  the 
levy  cn  masse  ordered  by  tho  Richmond  author- 
ities, which  was  ordered  to  assemble  at  Manassas. 
What  all  this  amounted  to  I  cannot  say — cer- 
tainly much  more  than  we  attacked  them  with. 

M I  could  not,  as  I  have  said,  more  early  push 
on  faster,  nor  could  I  delay.  A  large  and  tho 
best  part  of  my  forces  were  three-months  vol- 
utcers,  whoso  term  of  service  was  about  to 
expire,  but  who  were  sent  forward  as  having 
long  enough  to  serve  for  tho  purpose  of  the  ex- 
pedition. On  tho  eve  of  the  battle  tho  Fourth 
Pennsylvania  Regiment  of  volunteers,  and  the 
battery  of  volunteer  artillery  of  tho  New  York 
Eighth  militia,  whose  term  of  service  expired, 
insisted  on  their  discharge.  I  wrote  to  the  regi- 
ment, expressing  a  request  for  them  to  remain 
a  short  time,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  War, 
who  was  at  the  time  on  the  ground,  tried  to 
induce  the  battery  to  remain  at  least  five  days. 


But  in  vain.  They  insisted  on  their  discharge 
that  night.  It  was  granted,  and  tbe  next 
morning,  when  the  army  moved  forward  into 
battle,  these  troops  moved  to  the  rear  to  the 
sound  of  the  enemy's  cannon. 

"  In  the  next  few  days,  day  by  day,  I  should 
have  lost  ten  thousand  of  the  best  armed, 
drilled,  officered,  and  disciplined  troops  in  the 
army.  In  other  words,  every  day,  which  added 
to  tho  strength  of  the  enemy,  made  us  weaker." 

The  loss  on  the  Federal  side,  according  to  the 
official  returns,  was  481  killed,  1,011  wounded, 
and  1,216  missing.  Among  the  killed  were 
Col.  Cameron,  of  the  New  York  Seventy-ninth ; 
Licut.-Col.  Haggerty,  of  the  New  York  Sixty- 
ninth  ;  Col.  Sloeum,  Second  Rhode  Island ;  also 
Major  Ballon  and  Capt.  Tower. 

Tho  artillery  lost  was  as  follows  : 

Company  D,  Second  Artillery,  6  rifled  guns. 

Company  I,  First  Artillery,  G  rifled  Parrott 
ten-pounders. 

Company  E,  Second  Artillery,  2.  rifled  guns 
and  2  howitzers. 

'  Company  — ,  Fifth  Artillery,  1  rifled  gun. 

Company  G,  First  Artillery,  1  thirty-pounder 
Parrott  gun. 

Rhode  Island  battery,  5  rifled  guns. 

To  this  should  be  added  180  boxes  of  small 
arm  cartridges,  87  boxes  of  rifled  cannon  am- 
munition, 30  boxes  of  old  fire-arms,  12  wagons 
loaded  with  provisions,  and  3,000  bushels  oats, 
a  large  number  of  muskets  thrown  away,  and 
an  immense  number  of  blankets  and  knap- 
sacks.* 

*  Tbe  following  document*,  found  in  the  camp  at  Huiuu 
after  its  evacuation  by  tbe  Confederate  troop*,  contain  re- 
turns embracing  tho  period  of  the  battle,  and  extending  to  , 
tho  16th  of  August  ensuing.  They  correspond  so  very 
nearly  with  the  statements  of  other  documents  entitled  to 
tho  highest  credit,  that  they  should  be  considered  In  esti- 
mating the  results  of  this  battle. 

Tho  following  is  a  list  of  captured  Quartermaster's  property 
turned  In  to  the  Quartermaster's  Department  of  the  Con- 
federate Army  of  the  Potomac  up  to  August  lo,  lsfll : 
670  axes,  spades,  and  Intrenching  tools. 
2  sets  carpenter's  tools  and  blacksmith's  took. 
12  sots  harness,  28  extra  traces  for  artillery. 
1  platform  and  other  scales. 
l.fifiO  camp  cooking  utensils. 
700  camp  mess  utensils. 
802  pairs  pants,  drawers,  and  socks. 
TOO  blankets. 
22  tents  and  dies. 
21  wagons  and  23  horses. 
24  trunks  and  carpet-bags. 
1  lot  of  rope. 

Incomplete  returns  of  man?  miscellaneous  article*,  such 
as  bedtlcks,  buckets,  coffee  mills,  halters,  saddles  and  bridles, 
and  1 ')  barrels  commissary  stores. 

E.  P.  ALEXANDER, 
Cuptaln  Engineers,  General  Staff;  G  8.  A. 


The  following  is  a  return  of  hospital  equipments  and  snp- 
plles  captured  from  tho  enemy  and  turned  Into  the  Medical 
Itepartment  of  the  Confederate  States  Army  of  th«  Pototuao 
up  to  August  16. 1S61 : 

6  medicine  chests,  partially  filled. 

6  cases  surgical  instruments. 
2  sets  panniers. 

7  ambulances. 

1  lot  of  medicine*,  lint  bandages,  Ac. 
Returns  of  litters,  instrument*,  supplies,  Ac,  are  all  very 
Incomplete,  so  much  having  been  appropriated  by  surgeons) 
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Gen.  Beanregard,  in  his  report,  states  the 
lumber  of  his  force  on  the  18th  of  July  ai 
17,000  effective  men ;  and  on  the  21st  27,000, 
which  includes  6,200  sent  from  Gen.  Johnston, 
and  1,700  brought  up  by  Gen.  Holmes  from 
Fredericksburg.  The  report  6tates  the  number 
killed  to  hare  been  269,  wounded  1,483,  aggre- 
gate, 1,852.  The  same  report  states  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  taken  at  1,460. 

On  the  left  the  Confederate  force  was  com- 
manded by  Brig.-Gens.  Evans,  Jackson,  and 
Cocke,  and  CoL  Bartow.  The  centre  was  under 
Gens.  Jones,  Longstreet,  and  Benhani.  On  the 
extreme  right  was  Gen.  Ewell.  Early  in  the  day 
an  order  was  sent  to  him  by  Gen.  Beauregard 
to  attack  and  attempt  to  turn  the  left  flank  of 
the  Federal  force.  The  messenger  was  killed, 
and  the  orders  were  not  received. 

It  is  manifest  that  this  battle  was  well 
fought  In  the  fore  part  of  the  afternoon  tho 
Confederate  troops  were  nearly  outflanked.  At 
three  o'clock  the  Federal  force  believed  they 
had  the.  victory ;  and  that,  indeed,  they  had, 
and  wowd  soon  have  reached  and  obtained  pos- 
of  the  railroad  leading  to  Winchester. 


But  the  arrival  of  four  fresh  regiments,  who 
entered  tho  field  with  great  spirit  and  energy, 
changed  the  result.  At  tho  session  of  the  Con- 
federate Congress,  held  at  Richmond  on  the  next 
day,  tho  22d,  tho  following  despatch  was  read  : 

Manassas  Jusitioj*,  SrxDAT  Night. 
The  night  has  closed  upon  a  hard-fought  field.  Our 
forces*wcre  victorious.  The  enemy  wejp  routed,  and 
precipitately  fled,  abandoning  a  large  amount  of  arms, 
knapsacks,  and  baggage.  The  ground  was  strewn  for 
miles  with  those  Killed,  and  the  farm  houses  and 
grounds  around  were  tilled  with  the  wounded.  Pur- 
suit was  continued  along  several  routes  towards  Lees- 
burg  and  CcntrevUle  until  darkness  covered  the  fugi- 
tives. We  have  captured  many  field  batteries  and  stands 
of  arms,  and  one  of  the  United  States  flags.  Many 

Erisoners  have  been  taken.  Too  high  praise  cannot 
e  bestowed,  whether  for  the  skill  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers, or  tho  gallantry  of  all  our  troops.  The  battie. 
was  mainly  fought  on  our  left.  Our  force  was  15,000 ; 
that  of  tho  enemy  was  estimated  at  85,000. 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

Great  indignation  was  manifested  against 
Gen.  Patterson  in  consequence  of  the  successful 
movement  of  Gen.  Johnston  from  Winchester, 
by  which  ho  was  enabled  to  reenforoe  the  Con- 
federate army  at  Manassas.   On  the  16th  ho 


the  low  from  plundering  by  pri- 
ll. P.  ALEXANDER, 


Abstract  list  of  prisoners  and  wounded  of  the  enemy  sent 
to  £>i>-n..rid  mid  the  h<*pital*  a:  other  place*  siuce  the  bat- 
tt  at  MinaaM*.  July  21, 1S61 : 

I'SISOXESB  HOT  WOUXTJKD. 

871 

WOrNIIJD  I'KlSOXEIl*. 

.27   420 

r  sent  previous  to  July  27.  ISO 

Total   550 

.1,421 

.  to 

different  volunteer  regiments,  i 
of  the  regular  army,  and  the  marine  corps.  Besides  these 
r*gim*nts,  in  the  reports  and  orders  of  the  enemy  are  men- 
tioned by  name,  one?  regiment  of  volunteers,  and  companies 
from  two  regiments  of  regulars  in  Hunter's  Division ;  six 
v^luaUer  regiment*  In  Mill's  division,  anil  Runyon's  entire 
divtMoa  of  at  lea.it  five  regiments  from  New  Jersey,  from 
which  we  have  neither  prisoners  nor  wounded. 

E.  P.  ALEXANDER,  Copt  Enginoers,  General  Staff, 

Returns  of  captured  ordnance  and  ordnance  etores  turned 
lato  Oninanre  Department,  Army  of  tho  Potomac,  up  to  Au- 
gust K.  1*11: 

1  so-iwnnder  Parrott  gun,  with  800  rounds  ammunition. 
9  lC-poander  Parrott  gun*  with  100  rounds  each. 

3  6-poundcr  brass  guna,  with  100  rounds  each. 

8  12-poundcr  brass  howitzers,  with  100  rounds  each. 

2  12-pounder  boat  howitzers,  with  100  rounds  each. 

9  James'  rifled  pieces,  with  100  rounds  each. 
87  caissons. 

6  travelling  forges. 

4  battery  wagons,  splendidly  equipped. 
•4  artillery  horses,  with  harness,  Ac 

3C*\<W  rounds  small  nnns  ammunition. 
SyMOseUof  so 
**»  musket* 

So  accurate  returns  of  drums,  swords, 
haversacks,  canteens,  saddles,  bridles,  Ac,"  can 
One  six-pound  gun  and  one  twelve-pound  howitzer  were- 
fjjil  •■pik  -  l  but  they  were  easily  withdniwa  0ns  <>r  th« 
eacmy's  cabvms  was  exploded  on  tho  Held  In  addition  to 

E.  P.  ALEXANDER, 
General  Staff,  Captain  Engineers,  C.  8.  A. 

states  the  number  of 
I  as  follows:  "Twenty-eight  fleld-plecvs 
•  of  arm,  with  over  one  hundred  rounds 
of  ammunition  to  each  gun,  tblrty-seven  caissons,  six  forges, 
sixty-four  artillery  ' 


I.  H.  Allen 

F. 


equipped,  Ave  nundrcd  thousand  rounds  of  small 
munition,  four  thousand  Ave  hundred  i 
over  five  thousand  muskets,"  ic,  Ac. 

LiEAD-qtABTKKS,  A  EXT  OF  TUB  POTOMAC,  ) 

Coioxkl  :  In  accordance  with  your  request.  I  send  yon  a 
list  of  the  regiments  actually  in  the  battle  of  the  -1st  of 
July,  ISM: 
Jackson's  brigade,  consisting  of  the 
Second  Regiment  Virginia  Volunteers,  Col. 
commanding. 

Fourth  Regiment  Virginia  Volunteers,  CoL  James 
Freston  commanding. 

Fifth  Regiment  Virginia  Volunteers,  Col.  Kerton  Harper 
commanding. 

Twenty-seventh  Regiment  Virginia  Volunteers.  Colonel 
Gordon  absent,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Echols  eoinmandinf. 

Thirty-third  Regiment  Virginia  Volunteers,  CoL  A.  C 
Cummings  commanding. 

Under  General  Bee,  consisting  of  a  part  of  his  own  and  a 
part  of  Colonel  Bartow'*  brigade — 

Seventh  Regiment  Georgia  Volunteers— Bartow's. 

Eighth  Regiment  GeoruFa  Volunteers — Bartow's. 

Second  Regiment  Mississippi  Volunteers—  Bee'a 

Fourth  Regiment  Alabama  Volunteers— Bee'a 

Sixth  Regiment  North  Carolina  Volunteers— Bee'a 

Two  eomtianles  Eleventh  MLssLssippi  "' 

E.  R.  Smith's  brigade. 

Tenth  Regiment  Virginia  Volnntoers, 

Third  Regiment  Tennessee  Volunteers. 

Maryland  Volunteer* 

BATTERIES  IX  ACTIO!*. 

Colonel  Pendleton's— four  pieces. 
Captain  Imboden's — four  piece* 
Captain  Alburti's— four  piece* 
Captain  Stansrd's—  four  piece* 
Lieutenant  Beckham's—  four  piece* 

CAVAIKT. 

Colonel  J.  E.  B.  Stewart,  with  twelve  companies. 

I  cannot  furnish  the  strength  of  the  regiments,  companies, 
Ac.   Respoctfullv.  your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  O.  R1IETT,  Acting  Adjutant-General. 

Colonel  TnoMAS  Jordan,  Acting  Adjutant-General,  First 
Corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

This  statement  of  the  Confederate  force  In  action  evidently 
does  not  include  the  reinforcements  brought  by  General 
Johnston.  Neither  does  it  mention  the  Fourth  South  Car- 
olina, known  to  have  been  badly  cut  up,  or  Hampton's  Le. 
gion. 

The  loss  of  tho  North  Carolina  Sixth  was  stated  at  homo 
to  have  been  as  follows:  Killed,  15;  wounded,  58;  mlss- 
inp,  1.  Tho  cannon  captured  st  Bull  Run  were  twenty-flve 
pieces.  The  report  of  the  Captain  of  Engineers  makes  tho 
number  turned  over  to  tho  Ordnance  Department  of  tho 
Potomac  Army  to  tho  16th  of  August,  at  twenty-seven 
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broke  up  his  camp  at  Banker  Bill  and  retired 
upon  Winchester  and  strongly  intrenched  him- 
self. On  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  he  took  the 
road  to  Berry's  Ford,  on  the  Shenandoah,  and 
thence  to  Piedmont  station,  on  the  Manassas 
Gap  Railroad,  fifteen  miles,  making  twenty- 
eight  miles  in  two  days,  thence  from  Piedmont 
to  ManassaSfTunction  by  railroad,  about  thirty- 
eight  miles.  The  last  of  his  force  arrived  on 
the  battle-field  in  the  afternoon.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  these  reinforcements  saved  the  Con- 
federate army  from  a  total  defeat 

The  term  of  Gen.  Patterson's  command  ex- 
pired with  the  time  of  the  three-months  volun- 
teers, when  he  retired  from  active  service.  No 
investigation  has  ever  been  made  of  the  circum- 
stances, nor  ex  donation  given  beyond  what  was 
made  by  Gen.  Patterson  in  a  public  speech  soon 
after.  He  said :  "  On  the  9th  of  July  a  council 
was  held,  at  which  all  the  commanders  of  divi- 
sions and  brigades,  and  chiefs  of  staff,  were  pres- 
ent. Col.  Stone,  the  junior  line  officer,  spoke 
twice  and  decidedly  against  an  advance,  advocat- 
ing a  direct  movement  to  Shephardstown  and 
Charlestown.  All  who  spoke  opposed  an  ad- 
vance, and  all  voted  against  it.  On  the  same 
day  he  informed  the  General-in-Chief  of  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  the  valley,  and  proposed  that 
he  should  go  to  Charlestown  and  occupy  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  asked  to  bo  informed  when  he  would 
attack  Manassas.  On  tho  12th  he  was  directed 
to  go  where  he  had  proposed,  and  informed 
that  Manassas  would  be  attacked  on  Tuesday, 
tho  16th.  On  the  13th  he  was  telegraphed: 
4  If  not  strong  enough  to  boat  tho  enemy  early 
next  week,  make  demonstrations  so  as  to  detain 
him  in  the  valley  of  "Winchester.'  Be  made 
the  demonstrations,  and  on  the  16th,  the  day 
General  Scott  said  he  would  attack  Manassas, 
he  drove  the  enemy's  pickets  into  his  intrench- 
ments  at  Winchester,  and  on  the  17th  marched 
to  Charlestown. 


"On  the  13th  he  telegraphed  the  General-in- 
Chief  that  Johnston  was  in  a  position  to  have 
his  strength  doubled  just  as  he  could  reach  him, 
and  that  he  would  rather  tose  the  chance  of  ac- 
complishing something  brilliant  than  by  hazard- 
ing his  column,  to  destroy  tho  fruits  of  the 
campaign  by  defeat,  closing  his  despatch  thus : 
4  If  wrong,  let  me  be  instructed.'  But  no  in- 
structions came.  This  was  eight  days  before 
the  battle  of  Manassas.  On  the  17th  General 
Scott  telegraphed:  'McDowell's  first  day's 
work  has  driven  the  enemy  beyond  Fairfax 
Court  Bouse.  To-morrow,  probably,  tho  Junc- 
tion will  be  carried.'  With  this  information 
he  was  happy.  Johnston  had  been  detained 
the  appointed  time,  and  the  work  of  Gen.  Pat- 
terson's column  had  been  done. 

44  On  tho  18th,  at  half-past  one  in  the  morning, 
he  telegraphed  Gen.  Scott  the  condition  of  tho 
enemy's  force  and  of  his  own,  referring  to  his 
letter  of  the  16th  for  full  information,  and 
closed  the  despatch  by  asking  '  Shall  I  attack  ? 1 
This  was  plain  English,  and  could  not  be  mis- 
understood, but  he  received  no  reply.  Be  ex- 
pected to  be  attacked  where  he  was ;  and  if 
Manassas  was  not  to  be  attacked  on  that  day, 
as  stated  in  General  Scott's  despatch  of  tho  day 
previous,  he  ought  to  have  been  ordered  down 
forthwith  to  join  in  the  battle,  and  the  attack 
delayed  until  ho  came.  Ho  could  have  been 
there  on  the  day  that  the  battle  was  fought, 
and  his  assistance  might  have  produced  a  differ- 
ent result. 

44  On  the  20th  he  heard  that  Johnston  had 
marched  with  thirty-five  thousand  Confederate 
troops  and  a  large  artillery  force,  in  a  south- 
easterly  direction.  Be  immediately  telegraphed 
the  information  to  General  Scott,  and  knew 
that  he  received  it  the  same  day. 

44  In  accordance  with  instructions,  he  came  to 
Barper's  Ferry  on  the  21st,  which  place  he 
held  until  relieved." 


C 


CAIRO  is  situated  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  on  a  point  of  land  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Missis- 
sippi rivers.  It  is  one  hundred  and  seventy -five 
miles  below  St.  Louis. 

The  ground  immediately  above  the  city,  as 
far  as  tho  crossing  of  Cache  River,  about  ono 
mile,  is  low,  and  flooded  at  high  water,  com- 
pletely insulating  Cairo.  At  such  times  tho 
only  land  communication  with  the  back  conn- 
try  is  by  the  causeway  of  the  Illinois  Central 
railroad ;  but  much  of  the  year,  at  least  ten 
months  out  of  the  twelve,  the  ground  is  dry, 
and  good  communications  can  be  made  with 
the  interior  of  tho  State  by  ordinary  roads. 
Six  miles  above  Cairo,  on  the  line  of  tho  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  is  a  fine  rolling  country,  ex- 
tending some  sixty  miles  north,  heavily  tim- 
bered, and  filled  with  sparkling  springs  of  wa- 
ter.  This  triangular '  tract,  bounded  on  the 


southeast  by  the  Ohio,  and  on  the  southwest 
by  the  Mississippi,  comprehends  most  of  what 
is  called  44  Egypt."  It  is  wonderfully  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  grapes  and  fruits  of  all  kinds. 
North  of  tho  tract  described  the  interminable 
prairies  commence,  extending  to  Chicago. 

The  levees  at  Cairo  are  forty-two  feet  above 
ordinary  low  water,  fifty  feet  above  extreme 
low  water,  and  average  ten  feet  above  the  nat- 
ural surface  of  the  land.  If  kept  to  their  prop- 
er grade  they  will  be  at  least  four  feet  above 
the  highest  flood  of  which  there  is  any  knowl- 
edge or  tradition  at  tho  confluence  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers. 

The  ordinary  rise  of  water  at  this  point,  from 
floods  in  either  river,  is  about  thirty -five  feet. 

Tho  position  is  commanded  by  44  Bird's 
Point,"  in  Missouri,  whence  shot  and  shell  can 
be  thrown  to  the  utter  annihilation  of  Cairo. 
Troops  can  cross  the  Mississippi  from  old  Fort 
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'effcrson,  on  the  Kentucky  shore,  (situated  at 
the  month  of  Mayfield  Creek,  four  miles  below 
Cairo,)  into  Missouri,  and  thence,  by  an  excel- 
lent road,  practicable  for  artillery  at  all  times, 
fro  direct  to  "  Bird's  Pomt."  They  wonld  be 
unobserved  and  unmolested  by  any  force  sta- 
tioned at  Cairo,  for  the  reason  that  the  peculiar 
bend  in  the  Mississippi  River  below  Cairo,  and 
the  formation  of  the  banks,  would  screen  them 
from  all  observation. 

Again,  the  land  directly  opposite  Cairo,  in 
Kentucky,  is  generally  low,  and  flooded  at 
ordinary  high -water;  the  first  high  ground  or 
appearance  of  bluff  below  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Jefferson;  the  river  banks  shelve,  with- 
out depth  of  water,  in  low  stages  sufficient  for 
steamboat  landings,  the  channel  being  entirely 
on  the  Cairo  side.    Back  of  this  low  land  there 
extends,  for  a  long  distance,  a  chain  of  muddy 
likes,  bayous,  and  canebrakes.    But  about  two 
miles  above  there  is  a  height  of  land  or  ridgo 
extending  to  the  margin  of  the  Ohio  River, 
which  is  seldom  or  never  overflowed,  and  could 
be  made  entirely  safe  from  high  water  by  a 
small  levee.  Here  batteries  can  be  established 
which  wQl  accomplish  any  result  not  attainable 
by  those  on  the  Missouri  shore  at  Bird's  Point, 
and  the  two,  properly  placed,  would  command 
evert  point  in  Cairo,  including  the  levees  and 
railroads,  both  of  which  they  could  sweep  for 
mile*  The  width  of  the  Ohio  at  Cairo  is  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile ;  the  Mississippi  is  not 
mn.  h  wider. 

Cairo  was  occupied  in  April  by  Illinois 
troops,  to  protect  it  against  invasion.  Two 
thousand  troops  had  arrived  as  early  as  the 
25th.  It  soon  became  a  position  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  concentration  of  men  and 
the  equipment  of  gunboats.  The  expeditions 
aaainst  trie  military  posts  of  the  Confederates 
in  Kentncky  and  Tennessee  were  chiefly  fitted 
ont  at  this  point. 

In  August,  the  railroads  in  Western  Tennessee 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  State  author- 
ities for  the  purpose,  it  was  supposed,  of  con- 
veying troops  towards  Cairo.  About  eight 
thousand  troops  crossed  tho  Mississippi  to  New 
Mjiiirkl,  where  they  were  joined  by  others  from 
Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri,  forming  a 
large  aggregate,  and  well  supplied  with  artil- 
lery. These  troops,  it  was  feared,  were  to  make 
a  speedy  attack  on  Cairo,  where  the  National 
forces  were  considerably  reduced,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the 
three  months'  volunteers. 

Active  measures,  however,  were  taken  by 
Gen.  Fremont  to  reinforce  the  place.  He  has- 
tily fitted  out  at  St.  Louis  a  fleet  of  eight 
steamers,  laden  with  some  four  thousand  troops 
and  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  and  muni- 
tions of  war,  with  all  of  which  ho  safely  landed 
st  Cairo.  The  reinforcements  thus  opportunely 
taken  to  this  point  increased  the  National  forces 
there  to  about  eight  thousand  men,  sufficient  to 
hold  the  secessionists  in  check,  and  eventually  to 
frustrate  their  plans. 


CALIFORNIA,  one  of  the  United  States, 
lying  on  the  western  side  of  the  continent,  is 
bounded  north  by  Oregon,  east  by  Utah  (from 
which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada Mountains)  and  New  Mexico,  south  by 
the  Mexican  Territory  of  Old  California,  and 
west  by  the  Pacific.  Its  greatest  length  in  a 
northwest  and  southeast  direction  is  about  720 
miles,  and  its  breadth  abont  240  miles.  Its  area 
is  188,982  square  miles.  Along  the  coast  is  a 
low  range  of  mountains,  which  in  many  instan- 
ces approach  the  waters  edge,  and  form  a  bluff 
iron-bound  shore.  In  other  parts,  the  coast  is 
broken  and  hilly,  to  which  succeeds  the  range 
entering  from  Oregon.  It  is  the  most  impor- 
tant mineral  region  in  the  world,  particularly 
in  its  deposits  of  gold.  The  population,  in  1860, 
was  876,200,  of  whom  8,81  b  were  free  colored 
persons.   (See  New  American  Cyclopaedia.) 

During  the  year  1861,  commercial  affairs 
were  subject  to  the  same  depression  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  United  States.  (See 
Commerce.)  The  measures  of  tho  Federal  Gov- 
ernment wore  warmly  sustained  by  the  people 
of  the  State.  No  volunteers  were  sent  to  the 
Atlantic  States  as  State  troops,  although  num- 
bers of  citizens  of  the  State  joined  rfgiments 
formed  in  those  States.  Her  distant  location 
from  the  scene  of  conflict  served  to  preserve  her 
from  many  of  its  embarrassing  influences,  while 
it  did  not  diminish  her  ardor  for  the  Union 
cause,  or  her  anxiety  for  its  ultimate  triumph. 

California  was  visited,  during  the  autumn  and 
early  winter  of  tho  year  1861,  by  a  most  disas- 
trous flood.  The  streams,  swollen  to  a  great 
height  by  protracted  and  heavy  rains  through- 
out California,  Oregon,  and  Nevada  territory, 
flooded  the  valleys,  inundated  towns,  swept 
away  mills,  dams,  flumes,  houses,  fences,  and  do- 
mestic animals,  and  ruined  fields  and  destroyed 
property  to  the  estimated  value  of  $10,000,000. 
The  rainy  season  commenced  on  the  8th  of 
Nov.,  and  the  rain  continued  to  fall  with  scarcely 
any  intermission  for  four  weeks.  The  north 
fork  of  tho  American  River  at  Auburn,  rose  55 
feet,  and  in  many  other  of  the  monntnin  streams 
the  rise  was  almost  as  great.  On  the  9th  the 
flood  reached  the  lowlands  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  and  Sacramento  City  was  the  greatest 
sufferer  from  the  flood. 

This  city  is  situated  between  tho  American 
and  Sacramento  rivers  at  their  junction,  and 
has  been  subject  to  floods.  In  the  summer  of 
1 853,  the  grade  of  the  streets  was  raised  4  feet, 
and  a  levee,  from  4  to  20  feet  high,  built  for 
2  miles  along  tho  bank  of  tho  Sacramento,  and 
for  3  miles  along  the  bank  of  the  American 
River ;  and  believing  themselves  protected  by 
these  precautions  against  a  flood,  tho  inhabitants 
had  spent  large  sums  in  beautifying  the  city. 
The  railroad  from  Folsom  to  Sacramento  passes 
near  tho  American  River  its  whole  distance, 
and  enters  the  latter  city  about  2  miles  from 
the  river,  on  a  high  embankment.  This  had 
been  made  solid  a  year  or  so  before,  and  thus 
the  water  coming  in  full  flood  down  the 
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American  River  and  hemmed  in  by  the  rail- 
road embankment  and  the  levee,  rose  till  it 

{loured  over  the  top  of  the  levee,  being  10  feet 
dgher  inside  the  levee  than  on  the  outside  in 
the  bed  of  the  river.  There  was  no  way  of 
relief  except  by  cutting  the  levee.  This  was  a 
hazardous  enterprise,  but  was  accomplished, 
and  the  water  fell  at  once  5  or  6  feet.  It  still 
remained  several  feet  deep  for  two  or  three 
weeks  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  and  three 
times  rose  again  to  a  considerable  height.  As 
the  flood  began  to  subside,  its  direful  results 
became  manifest ;  a  number  of  lives  had  been 
lost,  houses  and  stores  had  been  twisted,  over- 
turned, undermined,  and  seriously  injured ;  cat- 
tle, horses,  and  hogs  had  been  drowned  in  large 
numbers,  gardens  and  fences  destroyed,  and 
every  thing  made  desolate.  The  city,  previous- 
ly burdened  with  an  enormous  debt,  had  lost 
at  least  $2,000,000,  and  ruin  stared  every  man 
in  the  face.  Repudiation  was  openly  deter- 
mined upon  by  the  City  Council,  but  was  pro- 
vented  by  the  firmness  of  the  city  officers  and 
the  indignation  of  the  other  citios  of  the  State. 
Liberal  subscriptions  were  made  for  their  aid 
in  other  oities,  San  Francisco  sending  $30,000 
in  moncp,  besides  large  quantities  of  provisions 
and  clothing,  and  other  cities  smaller  amounts, 
and  the  citizens  took  courage  and  began  to  re- 
build their  city  again.  On  the  Trinity  River 
the  loss  of  property  was  more  than  $150,000 ; 
in  Marysville,  $40,000 ;  on  the  Feather  River 
the  canals  and  dams  of  the  Ophir  Water  Com- 
pany, and  their  bulkhead  apron  and  flume 
were  carried  away,  and  an  immense  boom  of 
saw  logs  and  large  qnanities  of  lumber  swept 
away.  In  Grass  Valley  the  mines  were  se- 
riously injured.  Throughout  all  the  mountain 
region  of  California  and  Nevada  a  similar  scene 
of  destruction  was  witnessed. 

CAMP  ALLEGHANY.  In  the  vicinity  of 
this  camp,  which  was  situated  on  the  Green- 
brier River,  in  Pocahontas  Co.,  Western  Virgi- 
nia, a  valley  lying  between  the  Flat  Top  and 
Kittatinny  ranges,  there  was  a  sharp  action  on 
the  13th  of  December.  The  Union  troops  were 
commanded  by  Gen.  Milroy,  and  consisted  of 
portions  of  the  Ninth  and  Thirteenth  Indiana, 
the  Twenty-fifth  and  Thirty-second  Ohio,  and 
the  Second  Virginia,  numbering  in  all  1,750 
men.  The  Confederate  force  was  undor  the 
command  of  Gen.  Johnson,  of  .Georgia,  and 
was  estimated  at  2,000.  The  action  com- 
menced about  daylight  and  lasted  till  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Confederates  set 
fire  to  their  camps  and  retreated  to  Staunton, 
in  the  valley  of  Virginia,  thus  vacating  West- 
ern Virginia,  at  least  that  portion  west  of  the 
Kittatinny  range.  The  loss,  as  officially  report- 
ed, was  about  equal  on  both  sides ;  the  Federal 
troops  having  20  killed  and  107  wounded,  and 
the  Confederates  25  killed,  97  wounded,  and 
about  30  of  their  men  being  taken  prisoners. 

CAMPBELL,  Jonx,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, an  English  jurist,  statesman,  and  author, 
born  at  Springfield,  near  Cupar,  Fifeshire,  Scot- 


CAMPBELL. 

land,  Sept.  15,  1781,  died  in  London,  June  23, 
1861.  Ills  father  was  a  Scottish  clergymau, 
and  long  minister  of  the  kirk  at  Cupar.  John 
was  educated  at  tho  University  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  migrated  early  to  London,  where  he  was 
entered  as  a  student  of  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
in  1800,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1806.  He 
supported  himself  while  studying  his  profession 
by  writing  law  reports  and  theatrical  criticisms 
for  the  "  Morning  Chronicle."  His  success  as 
a  lawyer  was  slow  but  steady,  and  he  aided  his 
income  and  reputation  by  publishing  reports  of 
the  principal  cases  decided  in  the  Courts  of 
King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas.  In  1821  he 
married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  James  Scar- 
lett, afterwards  Lord  Abinger.  In  1827  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  King's  Counsel.  In 
1830  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for 
the  borough  of  Stafford,  and  in  1832  that  of 
Dudley ;  and  in  November  of  the  latter  year, 
appointed  solicitor-general,  which  office  he  re- 
tained till  Feb.  1834,  when  he  was  raised  to 
the  position  of  attorney-general.  He  left  office 
when  tho  Grey  Ministry  resigned  in  Nov.  1834, 
and  at  the  next  general  election  was  returned 
to  parliament  by  tho  city  of  Edinburgh,  which 
he  continued  to  represent  till  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage.  In  1885,  on  the  accession  of 
Peel's  Ministry,  he  was  again  appointed  attor- 
ney-general, and  remained  in  that  office  till 
June  1841,  when  he  was  appointed  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  .Ireland,  and  raisod  to  the  peerage  as 
Baron  Campbell,  his  wife  having  previously  be- 
como  a  peeress  as  Baronesss  Stratheden.  In 
Sept.  1841,  he  went  out  of  office  with  the  Mel- 
bourne Administration.  For  the  next  five  years 
ho  was  on  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  one  of  the  committee  of  appeals 
in  tho  House  of  Lords.  During  this  interval 
he  devoted  much  attention  to  literary  pursuits, 
and  prepared  a  series  of  elaborate  biographies 
of  the  "  Lord  Chancellors  and  Keepers  of  the 
Great  Seal,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  reign 
of  George  IV."  (7  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1846-'7,) 
which  he  afterwards  followed  with  2  volumes 
of  the  lives  of  the  "  Chief  Justices  of  England 
from  the  Normau  Conquest  to  the  death  of 
Lord  Mansfield,"  (London,  1832.)  Ho  after- 
wards added  a  third  volume,  bringing  the  biog- 
raphies down  to  1882.  These  were  all  repnb- 
lished  in  this  country.  In  1836  he  was  called 
to  the  post  of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, and  a  seat  in  the  Russell  Cabinet.  Ia 
1850  ho  succeeded  Lord  Denman  as  Chief-Jns- 
tice  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  which  post 
ho  held  till  1859,  when  Lord  Palmerston  ap- 
pointed him  Lord  Chancellor,  which  office  ho 
held  till  his  death.  Besides  the  reports  and 
biographies  already  mentioned,  a  collection  of 
his  speeches  at  the  bar  and  in  the  Houso  of 
Commons  was  published  in  1842.  His  efforts 
during  the  closing  months  of  his  life  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  over  which  ho  presided,  were 
directed  to  the  simplification  and  improvement 
of  tho  statutes,  so  as  to  render  the  administration 
of  justice  more  equitable  and  accessible  to  all. 
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For  this  purpose  he  had  procured  the  repeal  of 
a  Urge  number  of  obsolete  laws,  the  more  ex- 
tended application  of  the  divorce  bills,  and  the 
extension  of  education. 

CANADA,  and  British  America.  The 
British  possessions  in  North  America  embrace 
all  that  portion  of  the  continent,  except  Rus- 
sian America  in  the  N.  W.,  lying  north  of  the 
line  of  40°  N.  latitude;  thence  following  Rainy 
River  and  Lake  to  Lake  Superior,  thence  follow- 
ing the  centre  of  Lake  Superior,  Huron,  St.  Clair, 
Erie  and  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
45th  parallel,  which  it  maintains  to  the  Con- 
necticut River,  where  it  follows  the  crest  of  the 
Highlands,  and  Ihe  circuitous  N.E.  boundary 
of  the  Ashburton  treaty,  to  tho  mouth  of  the 
St.  Croix  River.   Of  this  vast  territory  only  a 
small  portion,  including  the  tract  lying  along 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  extending  from  30  to 
120  miles  north  of  that  river,  and  of  Lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario,  portions  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island,  the  coasts 
of  Newfoundland,  a  few  settlements  on  Van- 
couver's Island,  and  some  scattered  forts,  &c, 
in  British  Columbia,  is  inhabited.   The  remain- 
der is  as  yet  a  wilderness,  much  of  it  cold  and 
sterile,  taongh  some  portions,  such  as  for  in- 
stance the  basis  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North, 
hare  a  fertile  soil,  though  but  a  brief  summer. 
Cana<]a,  which  is  a  government  by  itself,  and 
under  a  Governor-General,  is  the  largest  and 
most  important  of  the  North  American  pos- 
sessions of  Great  Britain.  It  is  divided  into  an 
Upper  and  Lower  province,  or  as  they  are  often 
called,  Canada  West  and  Canada  East.   In  the 
former  a  majority  of  the  population  are  of 
British  origin,  and  of  the  Protestant  religion ; 
in  the  latter  the  majority  are  of  French  origin, 
and  the  Catholio  faith.    Upper  Canada  is  di- 
vided into  44  counties,  having  in  1861  a  popu- 
ationof  1,395,222 inhabitants,  again  of 443,218 
Mnce  1851.    Its  principal  cities  were  Toronto, 
with  44,743  inhabitants;  Hamilton,  19,090; 
Ottawa,  the  new  capital,  14,669;  Kingston, 
13,743  ;  and  London,  11,555. 

Lower  Canada  has  60  counties,  which  in  1861 
had  1,106,666  inhabitants,  a  gain  since  1851  of 
216,405.  Its  principal  cities  and  towns  are 
Montreal,  with  a  population  of  90,498 ;  Quebec, 
with  51,108;  Three  Rivers,  6,028 ;  and  Sher- 
hroke,  5,899.  The  total  population  of  Canada 
was  in  1861,  2,501,888.  New  Brunswick  had 
a  population  of  233,727 ;  Nova  Scotia,  830,699 ; 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  80,648,  and  Newfound- 
land 124,608,  making  a  grand  total  of  3,271,570. 
The  returns  of  British  Columbia  and  Van- 
couver's Island  had  not  been  received,  but 
would  not  probably  vary  the  result  more  than 
from  40,000  to  60,000. 

The  exports  of  Canada  of  wheat,  flour,  corn, 
and  other  agricultural  products,  timber,  lumber, 
and  animals,  were  in  1861  $34,717,248,  of 
which  $14,386,427  came  to  the  United  States. 
The  imports  from  the  United  States  for  the 
same  year,  consisting  mainly  of  cotton,  woollen 
good*,  silks,  satins,  velvets,  iron  and  hardware 


of  all  kinds,  earthen  and  glass  ware,  and  fancy 
goods,  amounted  to  $21,069,388,  yielding  a 
customs  revenue  of  $1,584,892.  The  total  im- 
ports of  the  year  were  $43,054,836,  and  the 
total  customs  revenue  $4,768,192.  The  fin- 
ances of  Canada  were  not  in  a  desirable  con- 
dition. The  total  government  expenditure  for 
the  year  1861  was  $14,742,834  28,  and  thrftotal 
receipts  (including  $2,764,002  58  bonds  issued) 
$12,655,581  48,  showing  a  deficit  of  $2,087,252 
80  still  to  be  met.  In  December,  1861,  tho 
Government  debt,  aside  from  the  above  deficit, 
was  $65,626,478  less  the  amount  of  the  imperial 
sinking  fund,  $7,300,000,  giving  a  net  indebted- 
ness of  $58,326,478.  A  large  proportion  of  this 
debt, as  well  as  a  very  considerable  additional  ono 
for  English  subscriptions  to  the  same  enterprise, 
has  accrued  from  the  immense  expenditure  for 
railroad  construction,  far  in  advance  of  the 
means  of  the  colonies,  or  their  capacity  for 

{>rofitable  traffic.  The  cost  of  tho  new  par- 
iament  buildings,  now  in  course  of  erection  at 
Ottawa,  which  is  to  be  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vinces after  1665,  amounting  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1862,  to  $2,603,410  67,  has  also  been 
a  heavy  addition  to  the  expenditure  of  tho 
Government.  In  addition  to  these,  the  efforts 
mado  to  arm  and  equip  a  militia  force  for  tho 
defence  of  Canada  against  a  professed  danger  of 
invasion  from  the  United  States,  produced  a 
heavy  expenditure,  most  of  which,  however, 
would  come  into  the  exhibit  of  1862. 

The  census  of  1861  indicates  material  pro- 
gress in  Canada,  both  in  population  and  in 
material  wealth.  The  growth  of  the  Upper 
Province  or  Canada  West,  in  the  decade  has 
been  40.55  per  cent. ;  of  the  Lower  Province 
(Canada  East)  24.81  per  cent 

The  following  table  gives  the  origin  of  the 
population  as  ascertained  by  the  census : 


Origin*. 


England  mid  Wales 

Scotland  

Ireland  

Native*  of  Canada, 

French  origin.... 

French  origin  > 

United  State*  

Nova  Scotia  and  Prince 

Edward**  Iiland 
New  Brunswick  .. 
Newfoundland .... 

Wfit  Indie*  

East  Indies 


Prussia,  German  States, 
and  Holland  


France 

Italy  and  Greece  

Spain  and  Portugal  

Sweden  and  Norway  

RuMia  and  Poland  

Switzerland  

Guernsey,    Jersey,  and 
other  British  Islands... 

.All  other  places  

Colored  persons  

Indians  

At  Sea 


Lower 

C&MtdS. 

Colli* 
Cs&tds. 

13,139 
13,100 
60,192 

114,290 
98,792 
191,431 

127  429 
111,963 
241,423 

167,678 
847,820 
13,641 

8G9.692 
33.287 
60,768 

1,037,170 
880.607 
04,899 

077 
852 
232 
137 
49 

4.383 
3,214 
487 
632 
203 

6,260 
719 

6»a» 

252 

949 

672 
114 
66 
229 
66 
61 

22,906 
2,389 
104 
96 
261 
161 
61T 

23,866 
3,061 
218 
151 
690 
227 
C93 

628 
128 
190 
4,S70 
61 
414 

629 
641 

11,223 
7,841 
323 
1,396 

1,157 
669 
11,413 
12,717 
:>i 
1,809 

1,110,664 

1,396,091 

2,WW.756 

The  statistics  of  the  religious  denominations 
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in  Lower  and  Upper  Canada  present  the  follow- 
ing results:  Church  of  England,  874,987;  Church 
of  Rome,  1,200,865 ;  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,  132,649;  Free  Church  do.,  157,813; 
Presbyterian,  56,527 ;  Wesleyan  Methodist,244,- 
246;  Episcopal  Methodist,  74,152;  New  Con- 
nection do.,  29,492 ;  other  Methodists,  24,209; 
Baptists,  9,310,  &c. 

The  trade  with  the  United  States  ha9  been 
largely  increased,  mainly  through  the  influence 
of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854.  The  imports 
from  tho  United  States,  which  in  1851  were 
$8,365,765,  had  risen  in  1856  to  $22,704,509, 
and  notwithstanding  the  disastrous  financial  re- 
verses of  1857-60,  and  the  war  in  1861,  amount- 
ed in  the  latter  year  to  $21,069,388.  The  ex- 
ports of  1851  were  $4,071,544,  in  1856  they  had 
increased  to  $17,979,752;  in  1860  thqy  were 
$18,427,908,  and  amid  all  the  disturbing  influ- 
ences of  last  year,  $14,386,427.  The  movement 
of  goods  outward  and  inward  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence, a  traffic  which  has  been  greatly  increas- 
ed by  the  abolition  of  tolls  and  transit  duties 
on  that  river  in  1859,  shows  an  even  more 
rapid  augmentation.  In  1859  the  exports,  tia 
that  river  were  $8,821,662,  while  in  1861  they 
were  $22,524,733.  The  imports  by  way  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  in  1859  were  $11,549,068,  and  in 
1861  they  had  risen  to  $17,249,055.  The  in- 
ward tonnage  of  1859  was  641,662  tons,  and 
that  of  1861,  1,087,128;  the  outward  tonnage 
in  1859,  640,471  tons,  and  in  1861,  1,059,- 
667.  Of  the  exports  of  1861  no  less  than 
$3,505,511  were  grain,  <fec,  exported  from  the 
Western  United  States  to  Europe  by  that  route. 

The  postal  revenue  has  increased  in  ten  years 
from  $230,000  to  $668,000,  or  213  per  cent,  and 
tho  number  of  letters  mailed  from  2,000,000  to 
9,000,000. 

Several  of  the  leading  Canadian  journals 
manifested  bitter  hostility  toward  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  and  sought  to  inflame  the  feelings  of 
the  people  against  that  government ;  but  they 
became  convinced  after  a  time  that  they  were 
not  representing  the  sentiments  of  the  Canadian 
people,  and  for  the  most  part  desisted  from 
their  efforts. 

At  the  time  of  the  excitement  In  regard  to  the 
seizure  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  a  zealous 
attempt  was  made  to  revive  this  hostile  feeling, 
and  under  the  pretence  that  the  United  States 
Government  designed  the  invasion  and  conquest 
of  Canada,  a  force  of  several  thousand  troops 
from  England  was  sent  to  Canada  to  aid  in  its 
protection,  and  a  call  was  made  for  volunteer 
troops,  of  which  it  was  alleged  300,000  could 
bo  raised  and  enrolled  in  tho  province  to  repel 
invasion.  Public  meetings  were  held,  and  ear- 
nest appeals  made  for  volunteers.  The  result 
was  that  248  corps  were  returned,  viz.,  84 
corps  of  cavalry,  27  of  artillery,  182  of  infantry, 
and  5  of  engineers.  Had  these  all  been  full,  tho 
number  of  officers  would  have  been  829,  and  of 
men  13,390;  but  62  corps  made  no  report  of 
tlioir  numbers,  and  others  reported  more  than 


were  actually  enrolled ;  so  that  Mr.  Gait,  the 
Canadian  Minister  of  Finance,  estimates  that 
the  whole  number  who  actually  volunteered 
did  not  exceed  10,000.  The  excitement  soon 
passed  away,  and  those  who  were  enrolled, 
were  not  called  into  service. 

Strenuous  efforts  were  made  the  past  year 
to  encourage  the  sale  and  settlement  of  new 
lands.  Roads  were  opened  at  government  ex- 
pense into  unsettled  districts.  The  sale  of  lands 
from  these  efforts  during  the  year  amounted  to 
174,588  acres,  for  the  gross  sum  of  $10k,626. 

An  effort  was  also  made,  and  has  been  con- 
tinued during  the  present  year,  to  effect  an 
amalgamation  of  all  the  railroad  lines  of  the 
province  into  one  company,  whose  bonds,  or 
their  interest,  should  be  guaranteed  by  the 
British  Government,  but  thus  far  the  attempt 
has  not  been  successful. 

Railways  have  made  immense  progress  during 
the  past  ten  years.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits their  length  and  cost  at  tho  close  of  the 
1861: 


Brook  ville  St  OttawaPcrth 

Branch   

Berlin  Branch  

Buffalo  St  Lake  Huron 
Carillon  St  Greenville  . 
Coburg  St  Feterboro' . . 

Erie  it  Ontario  

Oalt  St  Ouelph  

Grand  Trunk  :— 

Montreal  District.... 

Gucliec       "  .... 

Da  Ixnip  "   

Three  River*  Bridge... 

Victoria  Bridge  it  Char. 
Branch  

Toronto  District  

Kingston  Branch  

Sarnia  Di»trict  

Detroit  >•   

Great  "Western  : 

Main  Line  

Toronto  District  

Niagara  "   

Harnia  " 

Gait  Branch 

Great  Southern  

Hamilton  St  It.  IKiver 

Industry  Village  

TxMidon  St  Pt.  Stanley. 
Montreal  St  Champla'm 
Montreal  St  X.  York.. 
Montreal  St  Ottowa  ... 

North  Phorc  

Northern  

Bel  Ewart  Branch  .. 

Ottawa  St  Present!  

Pelentborough  St  Tort 

Hone  

Tort  Dalhousle  Sc  Thomld 
Port    Hope,  Lindsay  St 

Beavcrlon  

Raw-don  Si  Industry  ! 

Startiitcad.    Bhcflbrd  del 

Chamblv  j 

Wetland  .'.  

Woodcock  St  Eric 


•••••*• 


109.0 
10.6 
11.0 

lrtl.O 
12.6 
28.8 
'.'5.0 
16.0 

143.0 
08.0 

live 
360 

fi.0 

mo 

2.0 
190  o 
50.0 

188.0 

380 


Total  

Deduct  — 
Grand  Trunk  in  U.  B* 

Total  


62.0 
12.0 

226.0 
40  5 
12.0 
24.0 
49.0 
45.0 
87.0 

154  0 
95.0 
10 
54.0 

27.0 
9.0 

74.5 
16.0 

100.0 
25.0 
149.0 


3.S79.9 
72.0 


so7  9 


37.0  1 
10.6  { 
11  0 
lrtl  « 
12.5 
28.3 
17.0 
16.0 

143.01 

two 

118.0 
27.0 

6.0 
333.0 

2.0 
1900 
69.0 

188.0' 
380 
43.0 
62  0 
12.0 


12.0 
24.0 
49.0 
45.0 


95  0  > 
1.8  f 
64.0 


5.0 

42.5 
10  0 

80.0 
25.0 


Com  of  ro*t. 


2,047.4 

72.0 


»1,1S7,500 

150,000 
7,058.450 

200.000 
1,187.925 

340.000 

320,000 


73,886,268 


24,' 


120,000 
816.579 
1.524.7RO 
1,132,008 


3,627,940 


120,000 
1.500.000 


2,400.000 
650,'XX) 


!123,04O.9S7 
2,500.000 


1.975.4 


1120.540,987 


*  Under  thl»  deduction  nre  included—  that  part  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  In  Vermont,  13  mile.,  and  the  Detroit  Dia- 
trict  of  the  Mine  In  Michigan,  59  miles. 
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CARNIFEX  FERRY,  over  tho  Gnuley  River, 
eight  miles  southwest  of  Summerville,  Nicho- 
las Co.,  Virginia,  crosses  the  river  at  the  only 
point  for  several  miles  where  the  river,  which 
flows  mainly  through  a  deep  ravine,  is  acces- 
sible for  a  ford  or  ferry.   On  the  west  bank  of 
the  river  near  this  ferry,  on  the  10th  of  Sept., 
Gen.  Tloyd,  with  a  Confederate  force  of  abont 
5,000  troops,  had  a  strongly  fortified  camp, 
flanked  by  deep  and  marshy  ravines  on  each 
ade,  and  in  front,  west  of  the  river,  protected 
by  a  dense  forest,  which,  at  a  distance  of  300 
vards,  completely  concealed  his  camp.  Gen. 
Rosecrans,  with  a  force  nearly  equal,  marched 
seventeen  miles,  and  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  sent  forward  Gen.  Benham,  with  his 
brigade,  to  make  a  reconnoissance  in  force. 
They  were  soon  engaged  with  the  enemy,  and 
after  a  severe  action  were  about  being  rein- 
forced, when,  from  the  great  difficulties  of  the 
po«ition  rendering  night  fighting  almost  im- 
possible, Gen.  Rosecrans  ordered  his  men  to 
form  in  order  of  battle  and  rest  upon  their 
arms,  intending  to  renew  the  attack  in  the 
morning.  During  the  night  Gen.  Floyd  and 
his  force  escaped  across  the  Gauley,  leaving 
tbeir  camp,  baggage,  small  arms,  and  munitions 
of  war.  and  burning  the  bridge  which  he  had 
constructed,  and  the  ferry  boats.   Being  unable 
to  effect  a  crossing  of  the  river,  Gen.  Rosecrans 
could  not  pursue  them,  but  took  a  few  prison- 
ers. The  Federal  loss  was,  according  to  official 
report,  16  killed  and  80  wounded ;  that  of  tho 
Confederates  was  less,  as  they  were  protected 
by  the  forest  and  their  fortifications.   But  for 
some  misunderstanding  of  tho  orders  given  to 
two  or  three  regiments,  the  Confederate  camp 
might  have  been  taken  at  the  time  of  the  first 
attack,  though  probably  not  without  a  heavy 


CARTHAGE  is  the  capital  of  Jasper  County 
m  Missouri.  It  is  situated  on  Spring  River, 
about  220  miles  southwest  of  Jefferson  City. 
On  the  prairie,  about  seven  miles  east  of  the 
town,  a  small  force  of  about  one  thousand  or 
eleven  hundred  men,  under  Gen.  Sigel  and  Sal- 
omon, attacked  a  Confederate  force  under  Gen. 
Rains  and  Price,  with  Governor  Jackson,  about 
the  5th  of  July.  The  battle  was  hotly  contest- 
ed, and  resulted  in  the  Union  forces  retiring. 
The  spot  is  known  under  the  name  of  Brier 
Forks. 

The  forces  engaged  were  about  twelve  hun- 
dred Nationals,  with  ten  pieces  of  artillery, 
against  a  large  Confederate  force,  with  five 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  having  the  advantage  of 
a  considerable  body  of  cavalry.  Gen.  Sigel 
commenced  the  attack  on  the  enemy's  line  of 
battle  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  succeeded,  after  about  two  hours'  fighting, 
in  silencing  his  artillery.  The  Confederate  cav- 
alry then  made  a  movement  to  outflank  him, 
and  make  an  attack  upon  his  baggage  train,  but 
Gen.  Sigel  manoeuvred  in  such  admirable  style 
that  the  attempt  entirely  failed.  The  National 
forces  retired  until  a  point  was  reached  where 


the  road  ran  between  two  high  bluffs,  the 
opening  being  occupied  by  the  Confederate  cav- 
alrv,  when,  by  a  ruse,  he  drew  them  in  a  solid 
body  to  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  his 
position,  where  he  opened  upon  them  with  a 
cross-fire  of  artillery  and  charged  them  at  a 
double-quick  6tep  with  his  infantry,  scattering 
them  in  every  direction.  The  enemy  finally 
retired  to  Carthage,  and  Gen.  Sigel  fell  back 
on  Sarcoxie,  and  the  next  day  went  to  Mount 
Vernon  to  await  reinforcements. 

The  loss  on  the  Federal  side  was  reported  at 
thirteen  killed  and  thirty-one  wounded.  On 
the  Confederate  side  it  was  much  larger. 

CAVOUR,  Camiixo  Bexso,  Count  di,  the 
greatest  of  Italian  statesmen  in  modem  times, 
was  born  at  Turin,  Italy,  Aug.  10,  1810,  and 
died  in  the  same  city  June  6,  1801.  Be  was 
the  second  son  of  the  Marquis  Michael  Joseph 
di  Cavour,  the  representative  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  illustrious  families  of  Pied- 
mont, the  descendant  of  that  Thomas  I.  Count 
di  Maarienne,  who,  in  1244,  as  conqueror  of 
Piedmont,  assumed  the  title  of  Prince  of  Achoa 
and  Morea.  Bis  mother  was  of  the  no  less 
noble  Genevese  family  of  Sellon.  The  financial 
services  of  the  father  to  tho  Sardinian  Govern- 
ment had  led  to  his  elevation  to  the  highest 
rank  of  the  Sardinian  nobility  by  Charles  Al- 
bert. He  was,  however,  one  of  the  most  big- 
oted and  aristocratio  of  the  old  Sardinian 
nobles,  and  hated  with  an  almost  insane  de- 
testation every  movement  towards  liberal  opin- 
ions. A  sister  of  the  first  Napoleon,  the  Prin- 
cess Maria  Borghese,  stood  sponsor  for  the 
count  at  his  baptism,  and  his  early  education, 
up  to  his  fourteenth  year,  was  committed  to  the 
Abbe  Trezet,  a  Jesuit  father,  and  author  of  a 
History  of  Savoy.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
(some  authorities  say  even  earlier)  he  was  sent 
to  the  military  college  of  Turin,  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  of  the  ancient  Piedtnontese 
nobility,  which  required  that  every  member 
of  the  aristocracy  should  pass  some  years  in 
the  military  service  of  the  State.  For  a  time 
he  was  a  page  of  Charles  Felix,  the  last  king 
of  the  elder  line  of  tho  House  of  Savoy,  but  his 
independent  bearing  and  his  free  expression 
even  then  of  liberul  opinions,  led  to  his  dismis- 
sion, and  ho  returned  to  his  military  studies, 
and  devoted  himself  especially  to  mathematics, 
under  the  astronomer  Plana,  and  in  1828  left 
the  school  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  of  engi- 
neers. Bis  proficiency  in  mathematics  and  en- 
gineering science  led  to  his  speedy  employment 
in  the  survey  of  the  passes  of  the  Alps  and 
Apennines,  and  the  construction  of  a  fortress 
to  guard  the  road  from  Genoa  to  Nice.  But 
his  mind  was  occupied  with  higher  topics  than 
those  of  a  merely  professional  character.  Be 
had  acquired  already  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  English  language,  and  his  leisure  hours 
were  occupied  in  the  study  of  Adam  Smith's 
works  and  other  treatises  on  political  economy 
and  finance,  and  already  visions  of  future  po- 
litical eminence  were  passing  before  him. 
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These  studies  naturally  tended  to  confirm  the 
liberal  opinions  lie  had  already  begun  to  enter- 
tain, and  in  1832  the  unguarded  expression  of 
these  opinions  led  to  his  consignment,  as  a  pun- 
ishment, to  the  gloomy  garrison  of  the  Fort  du 
Bard,  in  the  valley  of  Aosta.  It  was  from  this 
dismal  prison  that  he  wrote  to  a  noble  lady  of 
Turin  that  remarkablo  letter,  which  in  6uch 
express  terms  predicted  his  future,  at  a  time 
when  nothing  seemed  more  improbable  than 
that  he,  the  younger  son  of  a  noble  house,  a 
mere  lieutenant  of  engineers,  but  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  and  already  undergoing  punishment 
for  his  liberal  opinions,  should  rise  to  the  posi- 
tion of  premier  of  a  nation  whose  existence 
was  yet  in  the  hardly  possible  future.  We  give 
the  letter  in  full,  premising  that  it  was  in  reply 
to  one  from  the  Marchioness,  condoling  with  his 
misfortunes :  44 1  thank  you,  Madame  la  Mar- 
quise, for  the  interest  you  take  in  my  disgrace ; 
but  you  may  bo  assured  that  my  career  will 
not  be  changed  by  it  I  have  a  great  ambition, 
an  enonnbus  ambition,  and  when  I  shall  be- 
came Minister  of  State,  I  hopo  that  I  shall  jus- 
tify it;  since  in  my  dreams  I  already  see  ray- 
sHf  Minister  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.— C.  Ca- 
vour."  That  ambition,  enormous,  as  he  styled 
it,  never  left  him  from  that  day  forward ;  but 
it  was  not  a  rash  ambition,  or  ono  seeking  only 
personal  aggrandizement ;  it  was  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy  he  desirod  to  see,  and  of  that  alone 
that  ho  hoped  to  become  premier,  and  for  that 
cud  he  could  labor  and  wait.  Soon  after  this 
letter  was  written  ho  resigned  his  commission 
in  the  army,  and  being  denied  by  tho  Austrian 
Government,  ever  suspicious  of  men  of  liberal 
opinions,  admission  to  Lombardy,  which  he  de- 
sired to  visit,  though  subsequently  allowed  un- 
der Btrict  surveillance  to  visit  Milan,  ho  soon 
returned  home,  whore,  however,  his  views 
were  extremely  unpalatable  to  his  father,  who 
held  fast  the  old  aristocratic  traditions  of  his 
race  and  rank.  In  1835,  Count  Cavonr  loft 
Italy  for  the  first  time,  and  spent  the  next  seven 
years  in  Switzerland,  France,  and  England. 
Tho  last  was  the  country  of  his  choice;  ho 
studied  its  institutions  with  the  utmost  care 
and  thoroughness,  suffering  nothing  cither  of 
principle  or  detail  to  oscape  him.  Tho  debates 
of  tho  House  of  Commons,  during  the  passago 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  modifications  of  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  the  nation,  tho  development 
of  agriculture,  the  measures  of  finance,  and  the 
extension  of  commerce,  were  all  carefully  and 
critically  observed;  and  to  his  own  country 
were  addressed  two  political  pamphlets  of  great 
ability,  embodying  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions— the  one,  an  essay  on  14  The  influence 
which  tho  New  Commercial  Policy  of  England 
will  exert  npon  tho  Economy  of  the  World, 
and  particularly  on  Italy ;  "  tho  other,  a  noble 
defence  of  a  constitutional  government,  in  a 
treatise  on  |4  Communistic  Ideas  and  the  means 
of  Combating  their  Development."  His  ob- 
servations on  political  matters  iu  France  were 
equally  thorough  and  searching.   In  tho  over- 


throw of  the  monastic  system,  with  its  vast 
landed  estates  which  had  formerly  escaped 
taxation,  he  saw  the  true  policy  for  his  own 
country ;  but  its  overthrow  by  violent  convul- 
sions and  tho  upheaval  of  the  very  foundations 
of  society,  was  not  to  his  liking ;  he  preferred 
milder  and  more  constitutional  methods  of  pro- 
cedure. In  1842  he  returned  to  Italy,  where 
still  the  government  was  despotic,  the  monks 
idle  and  licentious,  the  people  poor  and  sorely 
oppressed  by  taxes,  and  the  threatening  power 
of  Austria  hanging  like  an  incubus  over  the 
national  spirit  and  ready  to  repress  the  slight- 
est movement.  There  was  no  opening  for  him 
to  act  directly  on  the  legislation  of  the  .country, 
but  he  possessed  his  soul  in  patience.  In  con- 
nection with  some  of  his  friends  he  organized 
an  Agrarian  or  Agricultural  Society,  and  as- 
sumed the  editorship  of  an  Agricultural  Jour- 
nal in  connection  with  it  which  had  a  wide 
circulation  in  Sardinia,  and  introduced  greatly 
improved  methods  of  culture,  which  were  much 
needed;  and  under  tho  pretext  of  discussing  tho 
rotation  of  crops,  or  tho  value  of  different 
manures,  occasionally  broached  social  problems 
and  enunciated  principles,  which  sunk  the 
deeper  into  tho  hearts  of  his  readers  from  tho 
apparently  accidental  way  in  which  they  wero 
introduced.  On  the  accession  of  Pius  IX.  to 
the  Papal  See,  when  tho  strong  cry  of  liberty 
was  aroused,  the  Agrarian  Society  becamo  tho 
focus  of  the  liberal  movement  in  Sardinia,  and 
Cavour,  in  connection  with  Crosnro  Balbo, 
D'AzegHo,  Santa  Rosa,  Alfieri,  BuoncompagnL, 
and  others,  established  a  liberal  paper,  under 
tho  title  of  the  44  Riaorgimento"  (Resurrection.) 
Tho  party  which  Cavour  and  his  friends  repre- 
sented, were  the  advocates  of  constitutional 
freedom,  in  distinction  from  on  aristocratic  and 
ecclesiastical  despotism  on  tho  ono  hand,  and 
tho  anarchy  of  red  republicanism  on  the  other. 
Tho  ability  of  the  journal,  and  tho  position  oc- 
cupied by  its  editor  and  contributors,  wore 
soon  manifest,  and  brought  down  upon  it  tho 
bitter  hatred  of  Austria  and  the  equally  in- 
tense hostility  of  the  extremo  democrats. 
Early  in  1848,  Cavour  and  Santa  Rosa  pre- 
sented to  the  king  a  petition  for  a  constitution, 
which  was  granted  two  days  later.  Cavour 
was  elected  for  tho  first  timo  to  tho  Sar- 
dinian Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the  spring  of 
1848.  llo  was  at  first  unpopular,  for  ho  op- 
posed extremo  measures,  and  tho  extremists 
were  in  tho  majority.  Ilis  maiden  speech  was 
greeted  with  hisses,  because  ho  attacked  in  it 
the  wild  excesses  of  the  red  republicans  of 
Franco,  and  opposed  tho  principle  that  Italy 
was  able  then  to  defend  itself  against  its  foreign 
foes.  But  cither  in  tho  Chamber  of  Deputies 
or  in  tho  oolumns  of  tho  Risorgimento,  he  was 
constantly  and  powerfully  discussing  the  groat 
questions  of  the  day.  In  tho  election  of  1849, 
the  prejudice  of  tho  extremists  against  him  was 
bo  strong  that  an  unknown  radical  of  low  birth 
and  small  capacity  was  elected  in  his  placo. 
But  he  made  himself  even  moro  powerfully  felt 
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in  tbe  nation  in  the  columns  of  his  journal  than 
in  tbe  tribono ;  and  when  the  mad  passion  of 
the  people  subsided  they  saw  it,  and  reinstated 
him  at  the  beginning  of  1850,  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies ;  and  bold  as  some  of  his  subsequent 
measures  seemed,  and  unpalatable  as  they  often 
vera  at  the  time,  the  public  confidence,  once 
bestowed  on  him,  was  never  again  withheld. 
On  the  7th  of  March,  1850,  he  made  a  speech 
in  which  he  indicated  the  purpose  which  he 
afterwards  carried  into  effect,  while  advocating 
the  abolition  of  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  of 
the  establishment  of  a  free  church  in  a  free 
State.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  Massimo 
d'Axeglio,  then  Premier,  proposed  to  the  king 
the  nomination  of  Cavour  as  Minister  of  Com- 
merce.   aTake  care,"  said  Victor  Emanuel, 
•*u*  Cavour  enters  the  cabinet,  he  will  soon  be 
master  of  you  all."  From  the  moment  of  his 
entering  the  cabinet  he  was  indeed  its  master 
spirit.  Re  had  found  his  mission,  and  he  la- 
bored in  it  with  a  zeal  and  a  capacity  for  com- 
prehending not  only  the  great  principles,  but 
the  minutest  details  of  each  department,  which 
was  truly  marvellous.   He  was  not  satisfied 
with  one  department,  but  always  had  charge  of 
two,  much  of  the  time  of  three,  and  during  the 
great  emergencies  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  the 
war  with  Austria,  of  four ;  and  in  every  case  ho 
accomplished  far  more  in  each  than  any  minis- 
ter bad  ever  before  done  who  had  devoted  his 
whole  energies  to  one.   His  first  portfolio  was 
tint  of  commerce  and  agriculture,  to  which  was 
added  almost  immediately  that  of  tho  marine, 
and  early  in  1851,  that  of  finance.   Here  ho 
commenced  the  peculiar  work  of  his  life,  that 
organization  of  the  physical  and  social  forces 
of  his  country,  which  should  fit  it  for  tho  great 
part  it  was  to  play  in  the  coming  future  of 
Italy.  His  position  at  the  beginning  was  one 
of  great  difficulty.  Piedmont  was  isolated  from 
tbe  other  nations  of  the  peninsula,  and  equally 
«o  from  the  great  powers  of  Europe.   Her  con- 
stitution offended  the  despotic  powers  by  its 
liberality,  and  her  own  radicals  by  its  conser- 
vatism   her  finances  were  almost  hopelessly 
duordered.    To  undertake,  under  these  circum- 
stances, commercial  treaties  with  every  State 
in  Europe ;  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  free  trade, 
which  should  in  five  years  increase  the  exports 
«i  the  country  fivefold  and  its  imports  more 
than  threefold ;  to  encourage  the  manufactures 
md  agricultural  productions  of  the  State  so 
that  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  silk  should 
increase  threefold  in  the  same  time,  and  the 
cotton  manufacture  five  times;  the  construc- 
ts of  450  miles  of  railway ;  the  thorough  and 
effective  reorganization  of  the  army ;  tho  es- 
tablishment of  a  great  naval  depot,  amply  pro- 
vided with  all  the  material  of  war  at  Spezzia ; 
3«  organization  and  putting  in  practice  an  ad- 
mirable and  comprehensive  system  of  national 
education,  and  the  retrieval  of  the  national 
credit  to  snrh  an  extent  that  though  the  debt 
of  tbe  nation  was  largely  increased,  all  the 
money  needed  for  his  purposes  was  obtained 
7  a 


for  from  three  to  five  per  cent,  without  bonus 
of  any  kind,  and  by  rapidly  increasing  the 
wealth  of  the  nation,  enabling  them  to  bear  tho 
burden  of  an  increased  taxation  with  greater 
ease  than  before ;  all  these,  had  they  been  ends 
instead  of  means  for  something  beyond  them, 
wonld  have  been  deemed  colossal  projects,  and 
their  successful  accomplishment  sufficient  to 
entitle  the  projector  to  an  immortality  of  fame 
and  the  lasting  gratitude  of  his  nation.  But  to 
him  these  were  but  the  steps  by  which  his 
w  enormous  ambition  "  would  climb  to  the  goal 
which  he  had  ever  kept  in  sight  since  his  im- 
prisonment in  the  Fort  duBard;  "the  King- 
dom of  Italy  w  was  yet  to  be  achieved,  and  his 
prescient  eye  saw  that  tho  time  was  not  far 
distant.  His  treaties  of  commerco  had  bound 
England,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  the 
Scandinavian  States,  to  Sardinia  as  with  bands 
of  steel ;  and  the  time  was  coming  when  the 
alliance  was  to  be  still  further  tested.  Ho  vis- 
ited, at  the  close  of  1852,  England  and  France, 
and  in  the  latter  country  had  an  interview  with 
Napoleon  III.,  which  led  to  important  conse- 
quences. He  had  for  a  short  period  left  the 
cabinet  on  tho  ground  that  Azeglio  and  tho 
majority  of  his  colleagues  were  tampering  with 
interests  that  admitted  of  no  compromise ;  but 
in  November,  1852,  he  was  recalled  and  given 
carte-blanche  in  the  formation  of  his  cabinet, 
of  which  thenceforth  he  was  really  sole  minis- 
ter. The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  like  the  people, 
had  faith  in  him ;  and  though  they  could  not 
comprehend  all  his  far-reaching  plans,  they 
were  satisfied  that  "  papa  Camiflo,"  the  affec- 
tionate term  by  which  he  had  come  to  be  gen- 
erally known,  loved  his  country  and  understood 
her  interests.  He  saw  that  it  would  not  bo 
long  before  Austria,  now  secretly  hostile,  would 
become  openly  so ;  and  he  desired  the  coming 
of  that  event.  For  this  purpose  he  spared  no 
pains  in  disciplining  his  army,  obtained  from 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  permission  to  remove 
the  Naval  Arsenal  from  Genoa  to  Spezzia ;  on 
this  occasion,  only,  unveiling  his  hopes  of  the 
future  by  his  reply  to  the  deputy  who  opposed 
its  removal,  as  perilling  the  safety  of  the  navy 
by  putting  it  within  a  few  miles  of  a  hos- 
tile frontier:  "Who  assures  tho  honorable 
deputy  that  La  Spezzia  will  not  one  day  be 
rather  in  the  centre  than  at  the  extreme  point 
of  our  territory  ? "  Early  in  1854,  France  and 
England  concluded  their  offensive  alliance 
against  Russia,  and  in  December  of  that  year 
a  formal  invitation,  probably  provoked  by  Ca- 
vour, was  given  to  Sardinia  to  join  in  the  league. 
He  accepted  the  invitation  on  condition  that  Sar- 
dinia should  be  allowed  to  assume  a  footing  of 
equality  with  her  colossal  allies.  Tho  apparent 
rashness  of  this  proposition  astonished  all  Eu- 
rope. The  presumption  of  a  little  Statelike  Pied- 
mont in  attempting  to  take  rank  with  France  and 
England,  was  loudly  denounced ;  and  at  home 
the  popularity  of  Cavour,  his  patriotism,  and 
his  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people,  wero 
alike  submitted  to  a  fiery  test.  Tho  King  stood 
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by  him,  but  tho  most  eminent  patriots  of  the 
nation  denounced  the  measure  without  stint, 
as  tending  to  plunge  the  nation  into  irretrievable 
financial  ruin,  and  calling  away  those  troops  to 
a  foreign  and  distant  quarrel,  who  were  wanted 
at  home  to  defend  their  own  firesides.  Amid 
all  these  denunciations  Cavour  stood  firm,  re- 
fusing to  give  up  one  iota  of  his  plan,  and  de- 
claring that  "  the  independence  of  Italy  must 
be  conquered  in  the  Crimea."  In  a  speech  of 
the  most  burning  eloquence  he  defended  his 
course,  and  though  not  deeming  it  prudent  to 
lay  bare  the  motives  which  prompted  the  meas- 
ure, he  appcalod  so  successfully  to  the  hearts 
of  tho  Deputies,  that  spite  of  the  most  gloomy 
forebodings,  they  trusted  once  more  their  great 
statesman,  and  by  a  small  majority  ratified  tho 
treaty.  Within  a  few  months  their  fears  were 
exchanged  for  rojoicing,  for  tho  beneficial  re- 
sults of  tho  treaty  were  so  evident  that  even 
those  who  had  most  vehemently  opposed  it,  ac- 
knowledged their  error.  Meanwhile  the  sup- 
pression of  the  convents,  and  tho  applying  of 
tho  Biirplus  lands  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
parochial  clergy  and  educational  institutions, 
u  measure  Cavour  had  long  had  at  heart,  drew 
down  upon  him  the  denunciations  of  the  monks 
and  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican.  Here!,  again, 
he  was  firm,  and  carried  the  bill  through  tho 
Chamber  of  Doputies  triumphantly ;  thus  rid- 
ding tho  kingdom  of  tho  intolerable  burden 
which  had  so  long  paralyzed  its  energies.  Tho 
Sardinian  contingent  had  distinguished  itself  by 
its  bravery  in  the  Crimea,  and  Count  do  Cavour 
entered  heartily  into  tho  negotiations  for  a 
peace.  In  the  winter  of  1856  he  accompanied 
Victor  Emanuel  on  a  vjsit  to  the  courts  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Napoleon  III.  first  inquired  of  him,  14  What 
can  be  done  for  Italy?"  a  question  to  which  ho 
replied  in  his  colebrated  memorandum  of  March 
27.  1856.  At  the  Conferences  of  Paris,  which 
leu  to  the  peace  with  Russia,  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  some  other  great  European  questions, 
Cavour  represented  Sardinia  in  person,  and  ex- 
erted an  influence  so  powerful  that  he  was  ablo 
to  announce  on  his  return,  on  the  6th  of  May, 
that  England  and  France  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  seek  the  solution  of  the  Italian  ques- 
tion, and  that  Austria  had  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  a  culprit  at  those  conferences.  Tho  news 
was  hailed  with  delight  throughout  Italy,  and 
from  all  quarters  addresses  of  congratulation 
and  medals  of  honor  poured  in  upon  him  who, 
according  to  the  legend  of  the  Tuscan  medal, 
44  had  defended  Italy  with  raised  vizor."  A 
national  subscription  was  raised,  throughout 
the  peninsula,  for  arming  tho  new  fortifications 
at  Alessandria,  and  tho  entry  of  the  Sardinian 
regiments  into  Turin,  on  their  return  from  the 
Crimea,  was  everywhere  celebrated  as  a  day  of 
national  festivity.  This  inflamed  tno  hatred  of 
Austria  to  fury;  and  tho  diplomatic  agents 
and  press  of  that  country  denounced,  with  tho 
utmost  virulence,  the  Piedmontese  Government 
and  its  minister.   This  vituperation  affected 


him  as  little  as  the  praise  he  had  just  received 
had  done ;  his  replies  to  tho  attacks  of  Austria 
were  dignified  and  courteous,  and  put  his  enemy 
entirely  in  the  wrong.  For  two  ycare  the  crisis, 
long  delayed,  was  evidently  drifting  nearer  and 
nearer,  but  as  yet  there  was  no  decided  action. 
In  September,  1858,  Count  de  Cavour  visited 
Napoleon  III.  at  the  baths  of  Plombicres;  and, 
after  long  and  frequent  conferences  with  him, 
returned  apparently  satisfied.    The  agreement 
had  been  made  that  France  should  aid  Sardinia 
in  expelling  Austria  from  Lombardy  and  Venc- 
tia,  and  receive  Savoy  and  Nice  in  return ;  and 
the  families  of  Napoleon  and  Victor  Emanuel 
were  to  be  allied  by  marriage.   The  war  with 
Austria  was  thenceforth  a  fixed  fact,  and  that 
power,  by  taking  the  initiative,  showed  no  dis- 
position to  protract  the  delay.   Tho  part  taken 
by  Cavour  in  this  war  was  a  vital  one.  He 
was  president  of  the  council  and  minister  of 
war,  marine,  foreign  affairs,  and  the  interior. 
He  rose  at  four,  and  worked  almost  incessantly 
till  past  midnight ;  and  by  this  incessant  toil 
accomplished  moro  in  each  department,  than 
any  other  minister  with  but  a  single  portfolio 
had  been  able  to  do.   All  the  wants  of  the 
army  were  instantly  and  abundantly  supplied ; 
the  ships  destined  to  join  the  French  fleet  in  the 
Adriatic  were  equipped  as  soon  as  needed ;  the 
onvoys  of  Sardinia  to  foreign  powers  wore  kept 
in  a  position  to  make  all  needful  explanations 
to  the  foreign  courts  to  which  they  were  ac- 
credited ;  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand  of  Naples 
an  extraordinary  ambassador  was  despatched 
to  endeavor  to  persuade  the  young  king  to  em- 
brace a  constitutional  system  and  the  alliance 
with  Piedmont ;  and  as  fast  as  Lombardy  was 
conquered,  the  benefits  of  the  liberal  Sardinian 
Government  were  extended  over  it;  while 
Tuscany  and  the  smaller  States  were  influenced 
by  his  emissaries.   The  peace  of  Villafranca, 
leaving  tho  work  proposed  but  half  completed, 
fell  with  stunning  force  on  the  overworked 
minister,  and,  unwilling  to  set  his  hand  to  a 
treaty  which  condemned  Venetia  to  further 
servitude,  ho  resigned  and  retired  to  his  coun- 
try-seat.  For  six  months  he  remained  in  re- 
tirement, fretted  almost  into  a  fever  at  tho  in- 
capacity of  the  ministry  who  had  succeeded 
him,  and  awaiting  with  deep  anxiety  the  action 
of  tho  States  of  Central  Italy.    In  January, 
1860,  tho  Rattazzi  Cabinet  fell  under  tho 
weight  of  its  errors,  and  Cavour  returned  to 
power.   Ho  commenced  his  work  by  dissolving 
the  old  parliament  and  convoking  a  new  one, 
in  which  Lombardy  should  bo  represented  ; 
and  provided  for  a  popular  vote  on  the  qnosl 
tion  of  annexation  in  Tuscany  and  the  Emilian 
provincos.   The  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice 
to  France,  claimed  as  tho  reward  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Italian  territory  to  Sardinia  made 
through  the  French  alliance,  was  a  difficult 
matter  to  manage,  for  the  king  was  grieved  at 
it,  and  tho  parliament  opposed;  but  Cavour 
saw  that,  once  accomplished,  it  pledged  Franco 
to  acknowledge  the  principle  or  Italian  unitv 
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tod  was  therefore  a  wise  measure,  and  he  car- 
ried ic  over  all  opposition.   The  revolution  in 
Naples,  and  Garibaldi's  participation  in  it,  re- 
qatred  the  highest  order  of  statesmanship  to 
manage  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  order  out 
of  confusion,  and  a  compact  united  Kingdom 
of  Italy  out  of  the  discordant  elements  thus 
developed.  He  proved  competent  to  the  work. 
Garibaldi  and  Napoleon  Ilf.,  neither  of  them 
his  friends,  and  both  of  stubborn  stuff,  were 
compelled  against  their  will  by  his  adroit  man- 
agement to  accomplish  his  purposes,  the  former 
effectually  signing  the  death-warrant  of  his 
own  power,  by  ordering  a  universal  suffrage  in 
Naples  on  the  question  of  annexation  to  Sardi- 
nia.  On  the  27th  of  January,  1801,  the  elec- 
tions had  taken  place  for  a  new  parliament,  in 
which  all  the  annexed  States  should  bo  repre- 
sented, and  had  resulted  everywhere  favorably 
to  the  Government.  It  was  opened  on  the  18th 
of  February,  but  business  did  not  commence 
till  the  middle  of  March.   The  first  bill  pre- 
sented was  one  constituting  tho  new  monarchy 
under  the  tide  of 44  The  Kingdom  of  Italy."  It 
was  passed  almost  unanimously,  and  the  dream 
of  Cavonr  in  1832  had  been  fulfilled ;  he  was 
prune  minister  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy !  The 
winning  from  the  unwilling  grasp  of  the  pope 
the  territory  of  Rome,  so  absolutely  necessary 
to  tie  completion  of  the  kingdom,  for  all  felt 
that  Italy  without  Rome  for  its  Capital,  would 
not  be  Italy,  was  a  matter  of  difficulty ;  but 
Caroar,  in  opposition  to  the  more  radical,  who 
proposed  proclaiming  a  state  of  siege  there, 
counselled  delay,  and  dissuaded  from  forcible 
measures ;  closing  his  harangue,  with  the 
memorahle  words,  "No  state  of  siege,  no  ex- 
ceptional law*; — liberty  must  not  sully  her 
canse  by  assuming  the  arms  of  tyrants !  " 

The  question  of  the  volunteer  or  Southern 
army  was  one  of  still  greater  difficulty.  Gari- 
baldi, who  was  a  member  of  the  parliament, 
was  irritated  and  vindictivo,  and  on  the  18th 
of  April  ho  attacked  Cavour  in  a  written  speech 
of  great  bitterness,  accusing  him  of  being  "  the  ■ 
enemy  of  Italy  and  the  would-be  fosterer  of 
civil  war/*  The  Chamber  was  indignant,  and 
the  friends  of  Garibaldi  begged  him  to  retract, 
and  Cavoar  to  pardon  the  unjust  charge.  Ca- 
vour offered  his  hand  to  Garibaldi,  asking  him 
"  to  come  and  grasp  it  as  that  of  a  patriot,  who 
if  trained  in  a  different  school,  was  no  less  ar- 
dent than  himself."  Garibaldi  half  rose  to 
comply,  bnt  again  sat  dawn,  and  it  was  not  till 
after  the  largo  majority  of  the  parliament  in 
favor  of  Government,  and  his  abandonment  by 
his  own  friends  and  officers  had  convinced 
Garibakli  of  the  necessity  of  a  retraction,  that 
he  sought  it  through  the  king.  Cavonr  as- 
sented to  a  reconciliation,  but  the  shock  of  such 
an  attack  coming  upon  a  frame  overtasked  by 
extraordinary  labors,  was  more  than  he  could 
n>tain.  Ills  health  visibly  failed,  and  though 
he  made  several  able  speeches,  and  transacted 
hi«  business  with  the  same  promptness  as  be- 
fore, it  was  with  far  greater  fatigue.   On  the 
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29th  of  May  he  was  seized  with  apoplexy  ]  ho 
was  partially  relieved,  and  on  tho  31st  "trans- 
acted some  business,  but  the  exertion  brought 
another  attack.  From  this  he  recovered  so  far 
as  to  regain  his  consciousness,  but  the  copious 
bleedings  to  which  he  was  subjected,  together 
with  the  exhaustion  of  nature,  brought  on  a  . 
prostration  from  which  he  did  not  rallv. 

CHARLESTON,  the  largest  city'  in  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  is  situated  on  a  point 
of  land  between  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers, 
which  unite  immediately  below  the  town  and 
form  a  spacious  harbor,  communicating  with 
the  ocean  at  Sullivan's  Island,  6even  miles  be- 
low. Tho  population  of  the  citv  in  1861  was 
40,554. 

The  harbor  has  six  entrances,  which,  begin- 
ning with  the  one  farthest  north,  are  in  order : 
Mallit's,  or  the  Sullivan's  Island  channel,  with 
eleven  feet;  the  North  channel,  with  eight 
feet ;  the  Swash,  with  nine  feet ;  the  Overall 
channel,  which  is  not  used ;  the  main  ship 
channel,  with  eleven  feet ;  and  Lawford's  chan- 
nel, which  gives  eleven  feet  at  mean  low  water. 
The  entrance  by  the  North  channel  is  extremely 
precarious  to  vessels  drawing  seven  feet  of  wa- 
ter, and  impassable  at  low  tides  to  any  other. 
Swash  channel  varies  in  depth  from  seven  to 
ten  feet.  Maffit's  channel  is  narrow  at  the 
bulkhead  near  Fort  Moultrie  jettee. 

The  first  open  and  public  movement  in  favor 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  was  made  in 
Charleston.  The  step  had  been  long  contem- 
plated, and  the  time  had  been  fixed  for  its  com- 
mencement. Nevertheless  affairs  apparently 
remained  peaceful  and  qniet,  although  ripening 
for  a  desperate  future.  The  military  aspect  of 
the  United  States  was  unchanged.  A  lew  sol- 
diers, as  usual,  were  at  Fort  Moultrie,  and  no 
repairs  were  known  to  he  in  progress  upon 
that  or  either  of  the  other  forte,  more  than 
might  be  made  at  any  ordinary  period.  The 
public  property  of  the  United  States,  however, 
was  early  seized  by  the  authorities,  acting 
under  the  State  Convention,  which  resolved  to 
secede  from  the  Union  on  the  20th  of  December. 

So  long  as  Major  Anderson  apparently  re- 
mained thus  quiet  at  Fort  Moultrie,  his  pres- 
ence with  a  small  military  force  was,  at  the  ut- 
most, only  a  slight  annoyance  to  the  citizens. 
But  when  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  at 
work  to  place  that  old  fort  in  a  more  effective 
state  for  defence,  the  public  attention  was  at 
once  attracted.  An  impetus  was  given  to  the 
work  on  these  repairs  at  first  by  speeches  which 
were  made  by  some  of  the  members  in  tho 
South  Carolina  Convention.  Fears  were  there- 
by aroused  that  tho  time  would  shortly  conic, 
which  would  call  into  exercise  the  use  of  force 
in  protecting  tho  public  property.  Public  feel- 
ing was  gradually  becoming  more  excited,  and 
had  assumed  a  threatening  aspect  at  the  time 
the  troops  were  removed  to  Fort  Sumter.  By 
this  act  Charleston  was  thrown  into  a  state 
of  the  wildest  extcitement.  A  spectator  thus 
describes  it  : 
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"  It  was  at  first  currently  reported  and  be- 
lieved  that  Fort  Moultrie  had  been  laid  in 
ruins ;  that  the  guns  were  spiked,  and  tho  car- 
riages, together  with  the  barracks,  burned,  and 
that  tho  post  had  been  entirely  abandoned. 
The  reports  spread  like  wild  fire,  and  soon 
gained  currency  in  every  part  of  the  city.  In- 
stinctively, men  flew  to  arms.  Orders  were 
immediately  issued  to  the  military  companies 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  service; 
and  all  of  them,  thus  »rdored  out,  promptly 
obeyed  the  summons. 

"  About  noon  the  excitement  in  the  streets 
had  attained  the  highest  pitch.  The  State  Con- 
vention was  known  to  bo  in  secret  conclave, 
and  it  was  believed  that  this  was  the  subject- 
matter  of  their  deliberations.  The  streets 
swarmed  with  people.  Additional  flags  were 
displayed  from  the  stores  and  houses  on  the 
principal  streets.  Tho  custom-house  and  other 
buildings,  formerly  in  tho  possession  of  the 
United  States  Government,  displayed  the  buut- 
ing  of  the  infant  Republic  of  South  Carolina. 
Every  ouo  looked  upon  tho  4  war  as  actually 
begun.' 

44  Later  in  the  day,  however,  the  excitement 
was  somewhat  abated,  when  it  became  known 
that  the  movement  on  the  part  of  the  forces  of 
the  United  States  at  Fort  Moultrie  was  not  at 
the  instanco  of  tho  Administration  at  Washing- 
ton, but  was  merely  a  precautionary  measure 
taken  by  Major  Anderson,  under  the  conviction 
that  his  position  within  tho  fort  on  Sullivan's 
Island  would  not  be  tenable  if  attacked  by 
well-organized  and  disciplined  troops.  The 
contradiction  of  the  first  report  in  relation  to 
the  damage  done  the  fort  by  the  troops  that 
had  evacuated  it,  also  had  a  tendency  to  allay 
tho  excitement  of  tho  occasion." 

Castle  Pinckney,  a  small  fort  near  the  city, 
was  immediately  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the 
State.  These  troops  also  took  full  possession 
of  tho  United  States  Arsenal,  over  which,  for 
some  weeks  previous,  they  had  acted  as  a  guard. 
The  United  States  officer  hitherto  in  command 
was  relieved  by  them.  It  contained,  at  the  time, 
sevouty  thousand  stand  of  arms  and  other  mili- 
tary stores,  which  were  estimated  in  value  at 
half  a  million  of  dollars.  About  the  same  time 
Capt.  N.  L.  Coste,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
the  revenue  service  in  1845,  abandoned  the 
cutter  Wm.  Aiken  and  discharged  his  crew. 
Captain,  crew,  and  vessel  afterwards  passed 
into  tho  service  of  South  Carolina.  At  this 
time,  also,  tho  mob  set  at  liberty  tho  captain 
of  a  slave  ship  recently  brought  into  Charleston 
in  charge  of  a  prize  crew.  The  delivery  of  cem- 
ent, stone,  and  other  supplies  for  tho  United 
States  officers  was  prevented.  Military  prep- 
arations were  actively  commenced,  and  compa- 
nies of  volunteers  from  other  Southern  States 
wero  tendered.  At  the  custom-house,  notice 
was  given  to  the  masters  of  all  vessels  from 
ports  outside  of  South  Carolina  that  they  must 
enter  and  clear  at  Charleston.  Precautions 
were  likewise  taken  in  and  around  the  harbor 


to  prevent  any  reinforcement  to  Fort  Sumter. 
In  consequence  of  these  proceeding,  trade  was 
almost  entirely  stopped,  and  money  became 
scare  enough  to  alarm  the  most  sanguine. 
Anxiety  was  depicted  in  the  faces  of  those 
whose  interests  were  most  seriously  involved, 
and  the  brisk  air  of  many  of  the  inhabitants 
was  gone. 

Such  measures  were  adopted  to  prevent  all 
vessels  of  an  offensive  character  entering  tho 
harbor  of  Charleston,  that  even  those  belonging 
to  that  city  could  not  get  out  without  aid.  All 
the  buoys  were  removed,  and  some,  if  not  all, 
of  tho  beacons  taken  down.  All  lights  were 
extinguished  at  night  except  that  at  Fort  Sum- 
ter, which,  for  the  purposes  of  navigation, 
might  as  well  have  been  a  hundred  miles  off, 
and  the  light-ship  was  withdrawn.  From 
Cumming's  Point  to  the  lighthouse,  a  distance 
of  several  miles,  sandbank  batteries  were  erect- 
ed and  well  manned,  and  vessels  laden  with 
paving  stones  and  other  heavy  substances  were 
placed  at  important  points  to  sink,  so  that  any 
vessels  of  an  opposing  character  that  might  be 
disposed  to  prowl  in  would  be  stopped.  Pilots 
were  firmly  charged  not  to  pilot  vessels  of  war 
into  the  harbor,  but  no  restrictions  were  placed 
upon  vessels  of  commerce  and  trade.  When 
the  steamship  Columbia  was  ready  for  sea,  al- 
though she  belonged  to  the  city  of  Charleston, 
so  completely  had  all  marks  of  the  channel 
been  obliterated  that  it  cost  the  snm  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  get  her  clear  of  the 
harbor.  It  was  estimated  that  tho  value  of  the 
vessel  and  cargo,  which  consisted  of  cotton, 
rice,  domestic  produce,  &c,  was  not  less  than 
$450,000,  and  yet  this  large  amount  was 
"  locked  up  "  for  some  time  rather  than  allow 
chances  for  tho  vessels  of  the  enemy  to  make 
their  way  to  the  fort  or  the  city.  Tho  new 
manifests  and  clearances  were  but  slightly  al- 
tered from  the  original  ones,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  words  14  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica "  were  struck  out,  and  the  words  44  Sover- 
eign Stato  of  South  Carolina  "  substituted. 

The  movements  in  Charleston  and  in  tho 
State  had  been  of  such  a  character  that  com- 
mercial men  now  began  to  feel  their  influence. 
Indications  were  manifest  of  a  strong  expression 
of  dissatisfaction  from  that  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  trade  of  Charleston,  and,  in  reality, 
that  of  tho  whole  State,  had  ceased  to  exist. 
The  port  of  Charleston  was,  for  the  time, 
blotted  from  the  charts,  its  lighthouso  dark,  its 
beacons  destroyed,  the  channel  to  its  harbor  a 
pathless  maze. 

Meantime,  tho  work  of  fortifying  the  harbor 
was  carried  steadily  forward  by  the  South 
Carolina  authorities.  Steamers  watched  Fort 
Sumter  constantly,  and  mortars  were  planted 
on  Cumming's  Point,  tho  nearest  land  to  the 
fort. 

At  Morris  Island  three  large  Columbiads 
were  mounted  and  intrenched  in  sand-bap^, 
with  a  forty-two-pounder  and  a  formidable 
mortar. 
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Tho  batteries  at  Fort  Johnson  were  made 
quite  formidable,  and  it  was  intended  to  keep 
op  a  fire  upon  Sumter  from  the  three  forts  for 
tsrenty-fonr  hours  before  an  attempt  was  made 
to  Assault  tho  stronghold.  The  impression  was 
lost  a  breach  could  be  made  in  the  walls,  and 
that  Major  Anderson's  limited  garrison  would 
be  so  worn  out  by  the  severe  labors  of  working 
the  guns  incessantly  fur  so  long  a  time,  that  the 
storming  party  on  rafts  'would  be  able  to  ac- 
complish the  escalade  without  much  difficulty 
or  loss  of  life. 

Such  were  the  plans  then  rife  in  Charleston. 
Meantime  the  work  of  military  preparation 
steadily  moved  on.   The  military  review  held 
on  the  28th  was  the  largest  parade  which  had 
taken  place.    On  the  same  day  two  DabJgren 
guns,  of  the  heaviest  calibre,  arrived  from  Rich- 
mond, Virginia.   They  were  put  immediately 
into  a  proper  battery.   Five  ten-inch  mortars 
accompanied  the  Dahlgrens,  and  two  more 
were  expected  in  a  day  or  two.  Fifty  thousand 
poumis  of  powder  were  also  received  the  same 
day  from  Pensacola,  (Fla.,)  and  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  from  Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 
It  was  said  that  they  would  have,  in  a  few  days, 
ready  for  an  emergency,  from  three  to  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  of  powder. 

The  rate  of  taxation  at  this  time  in  Charles- 
ton was,  on  real  estate  and  on  stocks  of  goods, 
1 4-10  per  cent.   On  interest  on  bonds,  on  div- 
idends, commissions,  annuities,  and  on  gross 
brume,  it  was  2  5-10  per  cent.  The  tax  on 
slaves  was  $3;  on  horses,  $10;  on  dogs,  $2; 
on  single  carriages  $20 ;  on  double  carriages, 
$30 ;  and  this  is  without  reference  to  the  value 
of  the  above  kinds  of  property,    "^ho  Stato 
tax  was  levied  in  addition  to  this  city  tax.  Per- 
sons of  Indian  descent  and  free  colored  persons 
held  a  separate  place  among  the  tax-payers.  It 
appears  that  the  highest  taxes  paid  by  the  former 
class  (Indians)  were,  respectively,  $384,  $242, 
$227,  6c ;  by  persons  of  color,  $615,  $491, 
$202,  Ac  Many  of  these  paid  taxes  for  the  ne- 
groes whom  they  owned— the  number  owned  by 
single  persons  varying  from  one  to  fifteen  or 
twenty.   The  entire  number  of  slaves  thus  held 
wa*  over  four  hundred.  Premiums  of  insurance 
were  charged  1  25-100  per  cent.   Tho  city  ex- 
penditures were  large,  but  the  item  of  interest 
on  the  city  debt  was  the  most  formidable  and 
onerous.    The  city  had  within  a  few  years,  in 
the  face  of  heavy  taxes,  increased  its  tax  for 
pubGe  school  purposes. 

On  the  7th  of  April  snch  a  force  had  been 
gathered  at  Charleston,  and  preparations  for  an 
attack  on  Fort  Sumter  had  been  so  nearly  com- 
pleted, that  the  commanding  officer,  Gen.  Beau- 
m-gard,  now  issued  an  order  prohibiting  all  in- 
tercourse between  the  city  and  Fort  Sumter. 
Notice  of  this  order  was  also  given  to  Major 
Anderson.  On  the  next  day  five  thousand 
more  troops  were  ordered  out.  Companies  of 
volunteers,  which  were  constantly  arriving, 
were  stationed  in  different  positions  around  the 
harbor.    At  this  time  all  vessels  were  ordered 


to  keep  out  of  range  of  the  fire  between  Fort 
Sumter  and  Sullivan's  Island.  Business  was 
entirely  suspended,  and  the  most  intense  ex- 
citement prevailed.  About  five  thousand 
troops  were  assembled  on  Sullivan  and  Morris 
Islands  and  along  the  coast  On  the  9th  a. 
messenger  from  Washington  was  at  Charleston 
and  in  conference  with  the  authorities,  bat  was 
not  permitted  to  communicate  with  Fort  Sum- 
ter. The  attack  on  the  fort  was  commenced 
at  half-past  4  in  tho  morning  of  the  12th,  and 
continued  thirty-three  hours.  (See  Sumter.) 
The  highest  excitement  existed  in  Charleston 
while  this  took  place.  Citizens  of  all  classes 
were  spectators  of  tho  scene. 

On  the  16th  troops  were  still  pouring  into  tho 
city,  and  it  was  estimated  that  10,000  were  pres- 
ent. They  wero  in  a  half-disciplined  state,  and 
were  immediately  subjected  to  a  rigid  drill.  The 
stato  of  affairs,  however,  soon  became  quiet, 
and  business  was  to  some  extent  resumed,  until 
the  blockade  of  the  port  commenced,  about  the 
1st  of  May.  So  stringently  was  this  maintained 
that  all  foreign  commerce  ceased,  and  utter 
stagnation  ensued  except  in  military  affairs. 
These  were  conducted  with  much  vigor. 

At  9  o'clock  on  the  night  of  tho  11th  of 
December  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  sash  factory  at 
the  foot  of  Hazel  street,  which  extended  to 
machine  shops  on  tho  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  and  fanned  by  a  stiff  breeze,  with  a  lack 
of  water,  it  soon  became  of  a  most  formidable 
character.  Several  churches,  and  nearly  all 
the  public  buildings,  banks,  and  insurance  offices 
became  a  prey  to  the  flames.  King  street,  Meet- 
ing street,  Church  street,  8tato  street,  between 
Broad  and  Hazel  streets,  were  the  scenes  of 
the  greatest  destruction.  Thousands  were  ren- 
dered houseless  and  reduced  to  great  extremity. 
The  value  of  property  destroyed  was  estimated 
at  ten  millions  oi  dollars.  Contributions  were 
sent  to  the  sufferers  by  citizens  of  the  adjoining 
States  to  a  moderate  extent. 

The  blockade  of  this  port  was  very  strin- 
gent during  the  temperate  months  of  the  year. 
Near  its  close,  the  attempt  was  made  to  seal  up 
tho  channels  of  the  harbor  with  sunken  ships. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  thus  states  the  plan : 

"  One  method  of  blockading  the  ports  of  the 
insurgent  States,  and  interdicting  communica- 
tion, as  well  as  to  prevent  the  egress  of  priva- 
teers which  sought  to  depredate  on  our  com- 
merce, has  been  that  of  sinking  in  the  channels 
vessels  laden  with  stone.  The  first  movement 
in  this  direction  was  on  the  North  Carolina 
coast,  where  there  are  numerous  inlets  to  Albe- 
marle and  Pamlico  sounds,  and  other  interior 
waters,  which  afforded  facilities  for  eluding  tho 
blockade,  and  also  to  tho  privateers.  For  this 
purpose  a  class  of  small  vessels  were  purchased 
in  Baltimore,  some  of  which  have  been  placed 
in  Ocracoke  Inlet. 

"Another  and  larger  description  of  vessels 
were  ;bought  in  tho  eastern  market,  most  of 
them  such  as  wero  formerly  employed  in  tho 
whale  fisheries.   These  were  sent  to  obstruct 
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the  channels  of  Charleston  harbor  and  the  Sa- 
vannah River ;  and  this,  if  effectually  done,  will 
prove  the  most  economical  and  satisfactory  meth- 
od of  interdicting  commerce  at  those  points." 

Two  fleets  of  vessels  were  obtained  for  the 
.blockade  of  Charleston  and  Savannah.  Tho 
tirst  consisted  of  twenty-five  vessels ;  the  sec- 
ond of  twenty.  The  largest  number  of  these 
vessels  had  boon  used  in  the  whale  fisheries  and 
in  the  trade  to  India,  They  were  ships  and 
barks  of  a  burthen  between  two  and  five  hun- 
dred tons,  which  hail  become  too  old  to  encoun- 
ter any  longer  the  hazards  of  a  long  voyage  at 
sea.  They  wero  purchased  by  the  Government 
at  about  ten  dollars  per  ton,  principally  in  the 
seaports  of  New  Bedford  and  Now  London. 
The  vessels,  although  old,  were  substantial  and 
generally  double-deckers.  They  were  stripped 
of  their  copper  and  other  fittings  not  necessary 
for  so  short  a  voyage,  aud  loaded  with  picked 
stone  as  deeply  as  was  safe.  At  light-water 
mark  in  each  vessel  oue  or  more  holes  wero 
bored  through  the  sides,  into  which  a  lead  pipo 
was  carefully  inserted,  the  ends  of  which  wero 
nailed  down  on  each  side  of  tho  vessel,  a  ping 
was  driven  in  from  tho  outside  and  another 
from  within,  and  both  secured  by  a  rod  pass- 
ing through  them,  and  fastened  within  by  a 
nut  and  screw.  Each  fleet  carried  about  "six 
thousand  tons  of  stone.  The  vessels  were  each 
manned  by  about  fourteen  men.  The  orders 
given  to  tho  commander  were  as  follows : 

"  To  Captain  ,  Sir :  The  now  under 

vour  command,  having  been  purchased  by  the  Navy 
"Department  fur  service  on  the  Southern  coast  of  the 
United  .States,  the  following  aro  your  orders  for  your 
proposed  voyage : 

"  You  will  proceed  from  this  port  on  ,  the  — 

instant,  or  with  the  first  fair  wind,  and  when  clear  of 

the  land  make  a  direct  passage  to  the  port  of  , 

and  there  deliver  your  ship  to  the  commanding  officer 
of  tho  blockading  licet  off  said  port,  taking  his  receipt 
for  her  return  to  me.  After  the  delivery  of  your  ves- 
sel, yourself  and  crew  will  be  provided  with  passages 
to  the  port  of  New  York,  by  the  Navy  Department, 

and  on  your  arrival  there  you  will  call  on  ,  wbo 

will  furnish  you  with  funds  to  return  to  this  port. 

"  On  the  voyage  down  it  would  be  well,  as  far  as 
practicable,  to  keep  in  company  of  your  consorts,  to 
exhibit  lights  by  night  ana  sound  horns  or  bells  in 
case  of  fog  near  the  coast. 

"  You  will  also  examine  daily  the  pipe  in  tho  quar- 
ter of  your  ship  undor  water,  to  see  that  it  remains 
safe. 

"  The  only  service  required  of  you  is  the  safe  de- 
livery of  your  vessel ;  and  as  she  is  old  and  heavily 
laden,  you  will  use  special  care  that  she  sustains  no 
damage  from  unskilful  seamauship  or  want  of  pru- 
dence and  care. 

"  On  a  close  approach  to  your  port  of  destination, 
begin  to  put  between-decks  cargo  into  lower  bold, 
and,  before  anchoring  permanently,  have  your  second 
anchor  and  chain,  (if  you  have  one,)  secured  on  deck. 
On  leaving  your  vessel,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  you 
will  bring  away  papers,  chronometer,  charts,  com- 
passes, spy-glass,  and  any  other  valuable  portable 
articles  not  required  by  the  commander  of  the  block- 
ading fleet  there,  and  return  them  safely  to  me. 

"la  case  of  disaster,  to  preclude  going  on,  you  can 
call  at  Fortress  Monroe,  llampton  Roods,  to  repair 
damages,  reporting  to  the  flag-officer  there. 

"  Wishing  you  a  safe  and  speedy  passage, 

"  lam  yours,  respectfully,  — —  ." 


Tho  effect  of  sunken  vessels  upon  the  chan< 
nels  of  a  hacbor,  if  uninfluenced  by  winds  and 
currents,  is  to  stop  the  navigation.  These  old 
hulks  become  points  for  the  accumulation  of 
allu vials  which  the  rivers  bear  down,  and  of  tho 
sands  which  the  tides  carry  back.  Becoming 
thoroughly  imbedded  in  the  sand,  they  cause 
tho  accumulations  to  increase  with  timo,  form- 
ing unconquerable  obstacles  to  re-opening  the 
channels.  The  strong  westerly  winds  which 
prevail  at  Charleston  tend  to  sweep  out  tho 
channels  of  its  harbor  by  the  increased  force 
of  the  ebb  tide.  Two  or  threo  hulks  which 
wero  sunk  by  the  State  authorities  before  tho 
bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  were  soon  after- 
wards swept  out  in  this  manner.  In  some  in- 
stances obstructions  of  this  kind  liave  caused 
the  water  to  cut  out  now  channels.  On  tho 
21st  of  December  seven  teen  of  these  vessels 
were  sunk  across  the  principal  entrance  to 
Charleston  by  orders  from  tho  Navy  Depart- 
ment at  Washington.  They  were  placea  in 
three  or  four  rows  across  the  channel,  not  in 
uniform,  but  in  a  che<mercd  order. 

Tho  occupation  of  Beaufort  by  tho  Federal 
troops  with  an  immense  fleet  of  transports  ex- 
cited great  apprehensions  at  Charleston.  An 
increased  military  force  was  gathered ;  tho  de- 
fences increased  and  put  in  a  complete  state 
of  readiness  to  resist  an  attack.  In  case 
of  an  alarm,  the  orders  by  which  the  troops 
in  the  city  wero  to  proceed  were  to  this  pur- 
port: 

In  case  of  an  alarm,  requiring  the  prompt  assem- 
bling of  all  the  troops  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  the 
signal  for  each  assembling  will  be  fifteen  strokes  upon 
all  the  fire  bells;  an  interval  of  one  minute,  and  the 
fifteen  strokes  will  be  repeated.  The  Btrokes  will  bo 
repeated  five  times. 

Upon  the  sounding  of  such  a  signal  the  troops  in  tho 
city  will  im mediate! v  assemble,  under  arms,  and  in 
marching  order,  at  the  respective  regimental  muster 
grounds,  and  being  formed  in  line  will  await  further 
orders. 

The  regiment  of  the  reserves  will  assemble  on  the 
street  immediately  in  front  of  the  Citadel,  the  color 
company  resting  on  the  gate  of  the  Citadel,  and  will  bo 
retained  in  tbo  city  for  its  immediate  defence,  unless 
otherwise  specially  ordered. 

The  officers  commanding  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth regiments  of  infantry,  First  Kcgiment  of  rifles 
and  First  Regiment  of  artillery,  will  have  their  trans- 
portation wagons  turned  out  and  loaded  with  tho  regi- 
mental tents  and  stores,  and  will  proceed  to  press 
horses  and  mules  as  may  be  required  for  the  transpor- 
tation. 

Upon  an  alarm  being  communicated  to  the  country, 
the  officers  commanding  companies  will  immediately 
extend  the  same  in  the  mode  pointed  out. 

CHARLESTON,  VA.,  is  tho  capital  of  Ka- 
nawha County.  It  is  situated  on  the  Kanawha 
River,  60  miles  from  its  month,  and  at  its  con- 
fluence with  Elk  River,  808  miles  west  by  north 
of  Richmond.  Tho  river  here  is  three  hundred 
yards  wide,  and  is  navigable  for  steamboats  at 
all  seasons  of  tho  yoar.  The  principal  thorough- 
fare from  Richmond  to  the  Ohio  River  passea 
through  tho  town.  Tho  Virginia  troops  under 
Gen.  Wise  collected  here  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  July,  but  upon  the  approach  of  tho 
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Union  forces  under  Gen.  Cox,  they  retreated. 
One  shot  was  fired  from  the  Union  force  into 
the  steamboat  Moffit,  which  caused  her  boiler 
to  explode,  and  she  was  barnt  to  the  water's 
edge.  The  troops  under  Gen.  Wise  were  in]  a 
fortified  camp  below  Charleston,  but  they  evac- 
uated their  position  and  left  considerable  spoil 
behind  them,  which  was  taken  by  Gen.  Cox's 
troops.  They  retreated  to  Gauley  bridge, 
thirty -eight  miles  above. 

CLARKSBURG,  the  capital  of  Harrison 
county,  Virginia,  is  located  on  the  west  fork 
of  the  Monongahela  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Elk 
Creek.  It  is  220  mjles  northwest  of  Rich- 
mond. The  village  is  situated  on  high  table- 
hod,  environed  by  bills.  "When  the  ordinance 
of  secession  passed  the  Virginia  State  Conven- 
tion, some  of  the  first  indications  of  opposition 
to  it  in  Western  Virginia  were  manifested  here. 
The  ordinance  was  passed  on  the  17th  of  April, 
and  on  the  23d  a  publio  meeting  was  held,  and 
delegates  appointed  to  meet  similar  delegates 
from  other  counties  at  Wheeling,  to  consult  on 
the  posture  of  affairs. 

The  first  belligerent  Issue  between  the  Union 
men  of  Western  Virginia  and  the  State  troops 
recognizing  the  authority  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, was  joined  at  this  town.   Two  com- 
panies of  the  Confederate  military  having 
marched  into  tho  place  oh  the  20th  of  May,  the 
court  bouse  bell  was  rung  as  a  signal  for  the  as- 
semblage of  the  two  Union  military  companies, 
raider  the  command  of  Captains  Moore  and 
Vance,  who  demanded  that  tho  Confederate 
forces  should  surrender  their  arms  and  disband. 
After  a  brief  parley  the  demand  was  complied 
with. 

COCKEYSVILLE  is  a  village  in  Baltimore 
county,  Maryland.  It  is  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Susquehanna  Railroad,  about  seventeen  miles 
from  Baltimore  and  forty  from  Annapolis.  Af- 
ter tho  attack  on  tho  Massachusetts  troops  at 
Baltimore  on  the  19th  of  April,  the  other  forces 
in  their  rear  from  the  North,  chiefly  Pennsyl- 
vanians,  stopped  at  Cockeys  Fields,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Cockeysville,  and  encamped,  to  the 
nnraber  of  twenty-four  hundred. 

Having  left  Harrisburg  with  no  knowledge 
of  the  opposition  of  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  to 
the  passage  of  the  Northern  troops  through 
their  city,  they  had  halted  upon  the  first  inti- 
mation of  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  author- 
hies  of  that  city ;  and,  far  from  entertaining  any 
idea  of  forcing  a  passage  through  Baltimore, 
they  seemed  to  hold  her  citizens  in  peculiar 
and  friendly  regard. 

This  circumstance  had  more  effect  in  allaying 
the  excitement  of  the  Baltimoreans  than  all  the 
efforta  of  their  city  police  or  military  com- 
panies. 

COLUMBUS  is  a  small  village  having  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  inhabitants,  situated 
oq  the  Mississippi  River,  in  Kentucky.  It  is 
eighteen  miles  below  Cairo  by  water,  forty- 
seven  miles  from  Padocah,  and  about  forty -five 
miles  above  Island  No.  10  in  the  Mississippi 


River.  It  is  important  only  as  a  military  posi- 
tion. The  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  terminates 
here,  and  the  Nashville  and  Northwestern  Rail- 
road at  Hickman,  nine  miles  below.  Its  posi- 
tion is  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  high  bluff  of 
the  Mississippi  bank,  which  commands  the 
stream  for  about  five  miles.  Wolfs  Island  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  river  in  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity. The  place  was  occupied  on  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember by  Confederate  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Pillow,  who  immediately  com- 
menced fortifications.  This  closed  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  to  the  steamboats  be- 
longing to  the  States  above.  The  fortifications 
were  pushed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it 
one  of  the  strongest  points  held  by  the  Confed- 
erate troops.  Three  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  pounders  were  placed  in  such  a  position 
as  to  command  the  river  from  the  highest  part 
of  the  bluff,  being  seventy-five  feet  above  the 
water.  Abovo  on  the  river  was  another  bat- 
tery of  fourteen  guns,  which  were  generally 
rifled. 

On  the  northern  slope  of  the  bluff  were  two 
light  batteries  and  a  rifle  pit,  one  mile  in  length, 
which  were  designed  specially  to  protect  the 
place  against  a  land  attack  from  the  north, 
while  on  the  summit  of  the  hills  was  a  strongly 
intrenched  work,  commanding  all  directions, 
and  manned  by  eight  cannon. 

On  the  south  side,  and  to  protect  the  town 
from  a  rear  attack,  was  a  small  battery  of  eight 
guns.  The  whole  number  of  gnus  has  been  es- 
timated at  between  eighty  and  a  hundred.  In 
addition,  there  was  a  floating  battery  of  twen- 
ty guns  capable  of  being  moved  to  the  most 
exposed  points.  The  number  of  Confederate 
troops  at  various  periods,  in  and  around  Colum- 
bus, was  estimated  at  80,000.  The  position  was 
regarded  in  the  Confederacy  as  the  northern 
key  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Its  evacu- 
otion  on  the  1st  of  March,  1862,  after  tho  cap- 
ture of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  and  the 
occupation  of  Nashville  by  the  Federal  troops, 
became  a  matter  of  course. 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  commerce  of  the  United  States  underwent 
a  remarkable  change  in  the  year  1861,  partly 
in  consequence  of  the  civil  war,  and  partly  by 
reason  of  the  immense  demand  from  Europe  for 
breadstuffs,  which  for  the  first  time  closely  taxed 
the  western  lands,  newly  traversed  by  railroads, 
to  supply.  The  external  commerce  of  theUnited 
States  has  from  its  origin  consisted  mainly  in 
the  exportation  of  raw  products,  food,  and 
materials  for  manufacturers,  and  receiving  in 
exchange  tropical  productions  and  manufactur- 
ed goods.  Proportionately,  however,  as  manu- 
facturing has  been  developed  in  the  country, 
and  the  coarser  descriptions  of  imported  goods 
have  been  supplanted  by  those  of  home  pro- 
duction, the  people,  grown  richer  and  more 
luxurious,  have  required  finer  and  more  costly 
productions  from  abroad  in  return  for  the 
products  exported.  The  commoner  kinds  of 
American  manufacture  have  also  gradually 
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found  a  market  abroad,  swelling  the  sura  of 
the  exports.  By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
national  exports  b«as  been,  however,  tropical 
products  of  our  diversitied  climate.  The  official 
tables  show  the  aggregate  imports  and  exports 
for  seventy  yoars  to  have  beeu  as  follows : 

Importation*  from  1790  to  I860  tS.591,118.879 

Goods  reexported,  1T90  to  I860.   1,416,242,947 

Net  Importation*. . . . .  „  |7,t0i,9QQ^a 


There  has  been  very  nearly  10  per  ct.  more 
imported  than  exported  in  custom-house  values. 
This  excess  may  bo  composed  of  the  freights 
and  earnings  of  United  States  vessels  in  tho 
foreign  trade,  the  profits  on  sales,  the  exports 
on  American  account,  and  the  sales  of  Ameri- 
can stocks,  public  and  corporate,  in  Europe. 
There  have  been  some  offsets  to  this,  however, 
in  tho  expenses  of  Americans  travelling  abroad, 
and  other  items  that  make  up  tho  intercourse 
of  nations.  Of  the  domestic  produce  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  whole  trade,  tho  leading 
heads  since  1821,  when  the  national  accounts 
were  first  regularly  kept,  have  beeu  as  fol- 
lows : 

Total  domestic  exports,  1820  to  I860.  

Value  of  Cotton  exported  t2,574,S34,<»9l 

-      Tobacco    -    4V,.lsi.o67 

■      Klco         -    87,854,511 

»      Naval  Store*,  eta   76,181,210 

«      Bruadstulb  and  Provi- 
sion*  1,008,951,285 

u      Cotton  Goods  and  other 

Hanu&cturca   655,861,254 


Not  Importation  of  goods. 


M.S56,«63.MS 

5,894,671,668 


Specie  limited  1*21  to  I860. . . .  $341,226  963 

-   exported  »       -  ....  6-N646,6os 


of  exports. 


1347,419,846 


The  tropical  products  formed  by  far  tho  larg- 
est proportion  of  the  raw  produce  exported,  as 
well  as  of  the  manufactures,  sinco  about  one- 
half  of  the  latter  was  of  Southern  material. 
Of  the  whole  amount  of  breadstuffs  and  pro- 
visions about  one-half  has  been  exported  in  tho 
last  ten  years,  sinco  migration  to  tho  virgin 
soil  of  the  West  has  been  favored  by  the  ex- 
tension of  railroads,  and  by  tho  growing  de- 
mand for  food  in  western  Europe.  The  year 
1861  was  one  of  very  large  European  demands 
for  food,  and  at  tho  samo  timo  the  crops  of  the 
United  States  were  good,  while  the  great  net 
work  of  railroads  that  has  been  constructed  in 
the  last  ten  years  has  cheapened  transportation 
from  every  portion  of  the  West  to  the  seaports. 
At  the  same  time  tho  disruption  of  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  North  and  South  which 
took  place  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  reenforce  Fort  Sumter,  turned  large 
quantities  of  produce  that  formerly  went  down 
the  rivers  to  tho  South,  eastward  by  rail,  and 
it  went  forward  in  increased  abundance.  The 
Southern  products  had  to  a  large  extent  gonw 


forward  when  the  blockade  commenced,  never- 
theless the  commerce  of  tho  year  1861  showed 
the  following  results: 

Imports  oftht  Unittd  Stat*  for  the  FUeal  Ysar  1S6L 

Dutiable  (roods. . 
Free  goods  


69,831,276 
4(US»,611 


Total  imports  for  the  year  

the  United  Statu  for  fAe  Final  Year  1381. 


Domestic  produce  1204,166599 

Foreign  merchandise   14,54-,075 

Specie  and  Bullion.   29,791,080 

Total  export*  for  the  year  $248^05,454 

The  imports  of  specie  were  nearly  double 
tho  amount  imported  in  any  previous  year 
This  sudden  change  resulted  from  the  fact  that 
while  the  exports  of  farm  produce  were  larger 
than  ever  under  an  active  foreign  demand,  the 
results  of  the  election  of  November,  1860,  were 
followed  by  a  prompt  countermanding  of  orders 
for  goods,  and  a  decline  in  tho  usual  consign- 
ments to  this  country.  Consequently  tho  pro- 
ceeds of  the  produce  sold  abroad  necessarily 
came  in  tho  shape  of  specie. 

Tho  aggregate  importations  of  the  year  1861, 
as  compared  with  former  years,  are  as  follows: 

Imports  into  the  United  Statu. 
Besets 


1  still 
1822 
i>aa 

1-24 

1-25! 
1  -26 

i  -27 

1-2- 
1-2!' 
1880 

1881 

1S32 
1-83 
1884 
1-35 
1836 
1-87 
1-3S 

1889 
l-io 
1M1 
1-42 
1S4.1 
1844 
1»4:. 
1846 
1<47 
IMS 
ls49 
185" 
1851 
1S.V2 
1*53 
1-54 
1-55 
1-56 

18S7 

1  85N 
ISO 
I-611 
1S61 


$S.061>9o 
3,369,-46 
5.097,896 
8.379.-35 
0,150.765 
6,380.966 
8,151,180 
7.489.74! 

7,  +i3,612 
8,155.964 
7.305,945 
5,907,504 
7.070.36* 

17,911,632 
13,131,447 
18.4W,— 1 
10,516,414 
17.747,116 
5.595.170 

8.  — 2.  SIS 
4.9--.6K3 
4.087,018 

22.3*1,559 
5.SX429 
4.070.242 
8,777,782 

24.121.2-9 
6360.224 
6,651.240 
4,628,792 
5,453.592 
5.505,044 
4.201.3-2 
6,95-,  1-4 
8,65y.sii 
4.207,632 

12.461.799 

19.274.496 
7.4.34,7-9 
8,550,135 

46.339,61 1 


Krt«  of  D««y. 


12,017.423 

8,928,862 
8.950,892 
4,1*5,938, 
4,796,745 
5,6-6,-03! 
8,70S,974l 
4,-89.435 
4,401,8-9 
4,590,2-1 
6,150,6*0 
8,311,949 
25.877.5-2 
50.48l.54S 
84.809.040 
7-  655,61 10 
5-733,617 
43.112.— 9 ! 
TO, 806,61 6 
48,313,391 
6l.O3l.09S 
26,540,470 
13,184.025 
1 8.986,4521 
l-.o77.M-! 
90990,007 
17AM  .347 1 
16356,879, 
15.726,425; 
1 8.0-1. 590 ! 
19,6Sft,993l 
24,187,-90 
27,1*2.152 
f6.827.68Tl 
86,430.524 
52.74s.074 
64.267,507 
61,044,779 
72.286327 
73,741,479; 
89.831,276' 


f  52.5(8.411 
75.942,833 
6-.530.979 
67.9-5,234 
85,892.565 
72,406,708 
67.62-4W4 
76,130,048 
62,687.026 
5s.130.675 
8».7:t4,499 
86.779.-13 
75  670.361 
5s.128.152 
71.955.249 
97.923.V4 
7l.T89.l-6 
52.857,899 
85, 690.3  HI 
49,945.315 
61.926.446 
69,534,601 
29,179.215 
K3.66h.154 
95.106.724 
96.924,058 
104.778.002 
132,2-2.825 
125.479,774 
155.427.936 
191.118.345 
183.252,50- 
230.595,113 
271.276,560 
221.378,184 
257.0-4.286 
294.1 6n.«*5 
202  293  S75 
259.047.014 
279.872,827 
218.179,566 


#62.585,724 
88.241.5*1 
77.579.267 
8il.549.Oo7 
96!S40.075 
84.974,477 
79,484,068 
KS509.824 
74,492.527 
7O.870.92O 
108,191.124 
101,029.966 
1(«8.U-^11 
126  521.882 
149,895, 74 J 
1S9,9S0,03.*> 
140.PS9.217 
113,717.404 
162.092,132 
107.141.519 
127.946,177 
10O,l62,O?>7 
64.7M.799 

117.254,564 
121.691.797 
1 40.545,  «ft  8 
154.99S.92S 
147.857.4S9 
17S.18S.S19 
216.224,982 
212.945,442 
267.978,647 
804,562,881 
2«1.46s,a£0 
314,659.943 
860.S90.141 
282.fi  1 8.  ISO 
888,768.180 
862. 163.94 1 
884,850,458 


Tol  f8-7.566.57S  jl,296.09-.4^7  I4.990.923.709  16.625,698.973 

The  total  exports  of  the  same  period  Lave 
been  as  follows : 
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Export*  from  the  United  Statu. 


Tmlgn. 

Dome  t  tic. 

f  I*>,4«  t,yw 

i|A  ClO  m  Kin 

I. 

•  ••»> 

lib  klA  1  wit 

ll,4,tvr-- 

Hi  ^7  1  ii7tJ 
4, 11*1 1* 

AT  IK9*  lilw 

44.10u,4*,> 

MT2J67 

.1,1  ll'.^iT 

i»i> 

—  1  llj  IV) 

1 .1  'II..*  . 

•  ■>,. ••.'.» 

r , ■  nti  Tin 

Ol  i  1  1  It  €i'i  1 

*.«*>  I  Ilk  w>*>*\ 

1 1 M 

w  /ill  kUl 

lit  lot  wvill 

In,4ol,s»i> 

•  ■  >  .    .    ,  1  1  i 

■S 

\  24J,4<« 
4,!»24,"2<i 

1  J  III  1   '.— t 

I4,l*44,->i  s 

4;,,1m 

PA  i.»T 

-.  I  .  -.  .  .  • 

tKC  lUJi  w~  w 

9.014^81 

111   II*"  lll'll 

VI  ■  ■ 1 w  "  - 
iR',s  1 

ft.656*840 

f  O  "*rt  1  A**  t 

•-'.••.ii.T-: 

S.U76.758 

Cil  H»>.|  iliVi 
" >1''IT_ 

8.477,775 
4.«24^»6 

HT.Vvi'Jl 

1*f  "Jt*»  TM 
1  4,1 0  i,l  OS 

imv,570,W.' 

MWjJ 

17,102,232 

*2V08,(M6 
H.776.748 

A  II*  |3M1 

i 

In  I'-ir  1  lii 
10,02(1.1  I" 

1 i)  IHU 

111  i'Vji  *iill 

lryW4.SH2 

Q  I C1  4MMI 

litO  ->^U\ 

1 

1*580,791 

6.454  214 

6.21  1.' 
7.:.-4.7-l 

99,^1,774 

IMA  t#BCt& 
1-47  XjKlpH 

1-4-  r-u/;'; 

7  8AV206 

ioi  nsioiffl 

ft.1 06,754 

l.vi.r,;  i.^i  i 

7,9$a,90« 

i:wi.'.'i«,;w 

i8i,7in,osi; 

1  ,*4. 

M  5.404.443 

W  7J9HJM 

1  ».47Z8M 

10.29M21 

1T',iV.'i),1:n 
1M.OTI.147 

S   4*  674, 183 

12,0fia,0S4 

N  87,498876 

l--it.s«ll»,l»i-2 

»'  4UM*4M 

tltLUOM 

26,15^0 

1W.7M.1S.'. 

1  4S.745,4v*> 

14,7H,372 

•.'il'-,.  JMs,il.M 

■  pun 

14,917.047 

27V.wn.,71.'I 

ftJ.CSl.147 

«  -7.411 

1<S09,971 

t7&jMI»680 

KPMM 
14,54\075 

:il«i.-.'4-A4i:! 

2»4,1<W,1W 

Total  Gocxl*. 


To!  t71%437,6~>    ».'.71.«lM».>4-"i  f  r>.'MV),9^1i,«>'i7 


61.:Vin.liil 
ft\U'.*fl.iV48 
fts.97-2.ia-. 
9<>.747.7-,9 
7-2.sl«».7s1> 
74.H09.947 
64,0-21,210 
C7.4H4.S.M 
71,«70,785 

n,SM,«a 

si.Mi>.fto;I 
s7..V2s,7:i-2 

II. V2l.Vsi  i-2 

124,  *5s,7a4 

III, 448,181 
li»4.97s.%70 
112.251,673 

125,  ft6s,i«<2 
111,817,411 

99.s7f».;>;'.'» 

s2.s-2.V6-9 
1f*XT4t\88a 
KW.lHii.lIl 

n»:i.:.vi.->4.s 

l.Vi.741..V's 
l«s,HM).M.-i 
140,851.172 
I44>7&,TM 
lSMli\2M 
16fi,9s(.'2:!l 
*V<,4-9.2-2 
2:l6,si»4,60S 
21s.909.MW 
2-1.-219.42S 
298,898,760 
272.011,274 
888^08,081 
8rw.57i'..a,i7 
21s,7 11,874 


IVW2.619.9I2 


The  basis  of  this  large  trade  has  been  the  in- 
creased quantities  of  domestic  products  that 
have  been  exported  from  the  United  States, 
vhich  are  as  a  whole  an  agricultural  nation. 
The  Eastern  and  Middle  States  are  indeed 
manufacturing  and  commercial,  but  the  great 
wealth  of  the  country  consists  in  its  vast  tracts 
of  fertile  land,  open  to  the  enterprising  settler 
almost  without  cost.  Labor  actively  supplied 
by  immigration,  and  applied  to  that  land,  has 
drawn  forth  an  annually  increasing  surplus  of 
raw  productions  and  food,  influenced  by  tho 
growing  numbers  of  the  people,  the  increase 
in  labor-saving  machines,  and  the  improved 
means  by  which  distance  is  measurably  an- 
nihilated, and  transportation  to  market  cheap- 
ened. Tho  great  agricultural  West  has  fur- 
nished food,  and  the  great  agricultural  South 
ha*  furnished  tobacco,  rice,  and  raw  materials 
in  quantity  and  abundance  that  have  interested 
the  commercial  world.  The  Northern  and 
Middle  States  have  been  supplied  with  this 
food  and  these  materials  to  build  up  a  system 
of  manufacturing  goods,  for  which,  under  cover 
of  protective  laws,  they  havo  found  an  amply 
remunerative  market  among  the  people  of  the 
two  agricultural  sections,  whose  surplus  products 
have  employed  eastern  vessels  in  the  foreign 
trade,  have  paid  for  whatever  of  foreign  lux- 
uries the  growing  wealth  of  the  country  has 


required,  and  have  furnished  the  whole  revenue 
for  the  support  of  the  Federal  Government.  Tho 
manufactures,  rapidly  as  they  have  multiplied, 
have  not  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  grow- 
ing demands  of  the  home  market,  leaving  little 
for  export.  On  the  other  hand,  the  surplus  of 
domestic  produce  has  continually  grown  in 
magnitude,  until  in  1860  it  was  eight  times  as 
much  as  in  1821,  and  three  times  as  much  as 
in  1839. 

Population — Foreign  Good*  annvatly  eontvmed  per 
head,  and  the  Dutit*  annually  collected  on  them. 


1S21.. 

is 22.. 
1SYS.. 
1W4.. 
1S25.. 
1 --'<•,.. 
1H27.. 

1--".'.. 

1880.. 
1S81.. 
1S32.. 
1S33.. 
1S84.. 
Is8f>.. 
1886.. 
1S87.. 
1S8S.. 
1SS9.. 
1S40.. 
Is41.. 
Is42.. 
1848.. 
Is44.. 
184ft. . 
1846.. 
1-17.. 
ls4S.. 
1S49.. 
1SW.. 
!<•!.. 
1S52.. 
1888., 
1854.. 
1855.. 
1856.. 
1857.. 
W».. 
1  s5» .  . 
ls«50.. 
Is61.. 

Totnl . 


ICtM*ra'4 
jxr 
nit*, 


U.960,974 
10,288.767 
10,606 ,540 
10,929,828 
11,252,106 
11,574,889 
11,897.672 
12.220,455 
12,248.288 
12.566,020 
lH.2sfi,364 
18,700,707 
14,127.050 
14.547,898 
14,967,786 
l.Viss,079 
15,sO>,422 
16,22.s,765 
16,649,10s 
17,069.458 
17,612,507 
18,155,561 
18,69*,615 
19,241,670 
19,784,725 
20,827,780 
20,7s0,885 
81.418,890 
21,956.945 
28,246801 
24.250,000 
24,500.000 

85.(100.000 
25.750.000 
26.500,000 
27,400.000 
28,600,000 
29,500,000 
80,885,000 
81,676217 
82.250,000 


t* 

6 
4 
5 
& 
6 
4 
5 
4 
4 
6 
6 
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14 

H 
71 
80 
M 
H 
71 
47 

n 

N 

so 

61 

6  25 

7  09 

8  64 
10  98 

7  58 
6  23 

h  C8 

5  21 
C  88 

4  S7 

8  11 

5  08 

6  15 
6  42 
6  60 
6  25 

6  18 

7  08 

8  08 
8  00 

10  00 
10  Of 
8  79 

10  ss 

11  89  . 

8  50 
10  46 
10  71 

9  -i» 


(41.2SJV286 
60,956,339 
50,085.645 
65,211,860 
68,749,432 
60,484,665 
66,080,982 
66,914,H)7 
67.884,049 
66.4.S9.441 
88.167.598 
76,9M),798 
8s,29.V576 
I03.2ti.\521 
129.891,247 
16s,2;-W,fi76 
119.184,255! 
101.264.609 
144.597.607 
88,961.207 ; 
112,477,096 
88.440.649 
68,201,108 
96950.168 
101.907,784 
110.845,174 
138.684.4S0 
188.870.918 
184.76s.574  ! 
16%l  s6,510  | 
194.626.689 
195.666.060  I 
250,420.187 
279.71 2. 181 
233.020,287  , 
298,261,864  j 
886,9 14/i24  1 
251.727.008  J 
817,878,068 
885.280,919; 
818.M1.16U 


113.004,447  15 
17^89,761  94 
19.oss.i88  44 

17.878,885  71 
20,098,718  45 
28,841.881  77 
19,712.288  29 
28.205.628  64 
22.6si.yt»  »| 
21,922^91  89 
24.224.441  77 
2-  465.287  8 
29.082.508  91 
16214.957  15 
19.891,810  59 
23.409,940  53 
11,169.290  89 
)6,ir,s.MH>  86 
28.187.924  81 
18499,509  17 
14,487,216  44 
18,187,908  76 
7,046.848  91 
26,1 83,670  94 
27,628.118  70 
28.712.667  87 

28.747.864  66 
81,757,070  96 
2-8.346.788  8'3 
89.C6h.686  42 
49.017.567  92 
47,889,326  62 

58.981.865  52 
64.224.190  27 
68,025,794  21 
64,(122,868  60 
63,875,905  05 
4l,7s9,620  96 
49,665.824  88 
68,187^11  87 
89,6*2,125  64 


«5.sls,049,825  11.231.456,869  86 


The  average  duty  on  the  whole  amount  has 
been  21  per  cent.  The  consumption  per  head 
gradually  advanced  from  1842  to  1858,  since 
when  it  has  been  nearly  stationary.  This  fact, 
in  connection  with  the  known  prosperity  of 
tho  country,  indicates  how  greatly  domestic 
manufactures  have  been  developed  to  the  profit 
of  tho  North. 

The  following  is  the  official  table  of  the  lead- 
ing articles  that  were  exported  in  1861,  as 
compared  with  those  of  1860,  before  the  se- 
cession, and  in  1840,  previous  to  the  great 
change  which  took  place  in  British  commercial 
legislation  in  1842,  by  which  her  markets  were 
opened  to  American  provisions,  that  had  been 
before  prohibited.  The  figures  show  in  what 
particulars  the  great  decrease  in  the  business' 
of  1861  took  place: 
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COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

EXPORTS— UNITED  STATES  PRODUCE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


Western  Pnvim'U. 

Oil.  [tjn'rrriaectl  

Oil,  whali-,  and  other  JK!) 

^  jKirrtwci'ti    and  spcnu 

ontidl.rH  

i'i,h,  drl.»d  or  smoked. 

Kiili.pk-kk-d  

r<Lnv^fl  ant  (wailing. . . . 

hliineU'?  

Hoard*,  plunk,  nnd  ac.int- 

llOil  

Hewn  tlmlier  

Other  tiiiilu  r  

Oak  bar.;,  and  oiIht  d;,i 
All  inatiiifV.ii r^*  ./f«ruo 
Asbn,  |'"t  ami  pearl. . . 

Oin.it!:],;.  

S Ictii*  and  t'ari  

IWf  

Trillosv  

liid.'s..  .  . 
ilorn.'d  eu:tli>. 
l'.:itli>r  

(.  '!)!!<'. il>   . 

Pork,  j.lr.-LU-d  

HiiciM  ninl  I'.icun  

I>nrd   

W.K..   

}!>-'*  

ll.jrvs.  

MiiVi  

rd:.'.-p  

Wlu-ut  

I-"l..!ir  

1  adim  corn.  

Indian  r  11 . ■  :i I  

Kin  im-al  

11)  '•.  oa!  \.  Ar  

)!:v  in-  nr  dnp  Nr.  id .. 
I'i»t.-l1-»fs.  

-V-;:-  

<  »tll  >ll=   


1M>I. 


]-<-.". 


i-<d 


?  io.nl.-. 
V  s*,  Tin 
ITS  14.' 

Toy.'.M- 

2,27i'.Ci«: 


£t,7i:',0<.>  f-MI'WT 
.V(7.M7  '.'o4 


I'.M.GHJ 


l.-l.'l'-o 
iu.i-.-i 
<V,'.'.->.i7" 
i  »'..'*:. 

0  -.121 

1  ».-,,  1 1  - 

7-',n.\u 

;;r.',-;i 


iou,r»i<; 

2,777dUn 

T> >r>  i  in 

1".i.">.7ij0 

•.'/i74,:i-J1 
i,.VH,[7r, 

■»•-'-•. 

1,1  u, 
1 ,5lVj,ft3  i 

H.  Pj.VSK 
'i  ^7  !,7tii 
4  ..*>4.V-d  I 

:i-:i  :>[•: 
:i77.t'r>-t 
2-«.;ir.- 
].',-.  inn 
:t;/>in 
4.i>7ri.7.H 
l-.,Hi.N.7 

1'  I  -  ,'|7  '' 
•l"]l7"J 

I.  'i.'n  :+■  •  J 
47-.7.V' 
'.'-■l/7;i 

'Jltli,'1.'.-! 
]''.<.  I 


*.:J«r...Mfi  l.W»».2!W 
1"-,0lu 


A'  i  .1  tVrre  .V-i  «  i. ;!  i  i7  "  rt *  ' 
Win  '.  | 

llfrtii.-d  sutrar  . .  , . ' 

<  'liufoLito.   1 

7ii<V*'2     r-;»lrll.t  from  ^r;i::i  

spirit!*  from  molavn'*.. 
St.iril*  from  .,th<.  r  rnat'rU 
Moks<i-s. 
Viix  a.-ar 


14.T&I7 
<W4.'.'4I 

li-U.ir^ 


II.' i  r,  »U\  p.  .rt.  r,  »t  cider 

I.in.^i'.'d  oil  

I-nrd  .ill  

2,iH/J.?49     llyiirvln'1.1  furriitun-. . 
l'7.i 7,r>    <  '...\elu'j  aud  tithe  r  car -cs 

441. 'J  71'  Huts  

\*9a:i'<  S».liil«ry  

S.l'U,1^^  i  Tnlluw  outidli-n  and  soup. 

♦VU..M7        Hiid  other  *\arnll.->.  

21'".', •   leather,  hoots  and  sln)i'« 

S7-.  in'i     * "■irtlrxijii .  .  

1/.7.V7T*  Onnimwdcr  

2.!<tJ.:17i»  salt  

1:7:1, ill  l-c:.d  

I'l  1  Iron— 
2,:C.VJi.->  bar,  mid  nails..... 

I  n  u-.-<  

2.r!"it,i|i         All  manuf;*rliiTi3*  <'f 
4,i  li,:^l3     ('"pj.iT  A  Hriiis,  inauul'.  ut* 

4.7'.>!t,2,.»7      Mfhcirrd  dri.es  

i!7,i4i5      Hemp  ft:id  tl:lt— 

<  l.itl)  Mil  tlrfO.ld  

lla.-i.  ^nrl  all  Iiumif.  nf 
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U'L-7.! 
JifH7 
r.i.:i::!.^t 
■j  t. ''.»;.. -♦'.» 
0  N"t  -<;r> 

ft. '■!.<« 

.v..  7  id 

•l_':i.7'i 
•J'V.'.J'l-l 

1  .  .'7i 


Tiii.d    %Vi'.-U-rti  pnnl 

HL-t-  .   .  .  . 


.S'.Mi/.Vrti  /V.j 

'•"'■  •  

'  '"tt-ii  

Tuicii-.'n,  rii.iim;'  

■!'..|,:n-,.„.   

})••:•.  


^Cl.l«l,M.'»iP>..:c;.-|a 


«i..-M 
1  f,^.^ 


Spirit-.  ot'  iurp"jiu:ii\. . . 

Tar  ami  pil.di   . 

K  i-'.n  and  t-  i:pi':i'.::ii: .  . 

Ht.iwji  sii_-ar  1  'i-^-'J 

iTinU-d  ■  ■  r  1  ''•!'. I  .-..tt.Mii  4l^,iVd 
Whj-,.  ,.iL.,r  iLiu 

r-«»l  I- 1 II  -  .    '.'  ■]>)[ 

1'iii'k  i-  .t-.i:i   

All  "tln'r  iiun  .il.ii -mr.-s  i.j" 

0"tl«i:i   '  1 

<'l, m  v.I  ...    :r.i'-:"'', 

H"l'»   7 


52.4..".1;'i    t->  ,v,7.:V.».' 

-_/^,  i|..j     [•,;  ;,'_- 

I'.iii'.'.'iH    l.v.t..'',  m; 

l.'.'l'V.'v 


\V<\irln^  appar.  1  

Kartti.-ti  all' I  ct.ino  ware 

<'.inil.,-  and  Iniltani  

lirud..-.»  and  t.r.mnn. .  .  . 
H][)lar,l  LiMf-  at.d  nppa- 

r.i'ui  

I'ridT.H.LS  pAnv7.'l.-,  nnd 

ra:i-li;«li.'i  

Malii:f:i<  tuM     of    lii  U:i 

ruldi-r  

T^  atlu  r  ^  ciior^i-ci.  (,.>:d 

p'-r  d  1  

Fir.'  t-iiu'i ii<  1  .v.  nfijiar.i'.iii 
I'r in! iiii.'  |.Vi.s<«.,i  A  t  v  p.  1. 
Mn-iral  i.-i.-.t  1 11 1 1 1  .•  r.l -  .  . .  j 

P.iHi*-  un.l  limp-.  

I'.ip.-ratid  Ptatl-luTV  . . 
Tainr-  nnd  •.  armdi  ".  .  . 


?1  "-2  I7i  M.umi'i.-tiin-!*  .d  -I::.ia.  . 

'  "1.1-  5     Man  ..t'.-ict  lr.  1  <  r  :ri  

L'.74i.-.'S  Mii'iiifa.-turc*  t.f  p-  ss  tt 

l:(7-l,;i'»  I   

i.'ini  Al:ir-.iif:ir:iir>'+  '-f  marid 

1.1'.''.'  7'7  aii.l  "I  in  r  st.  1  in-  ....  . 


l.M.  1  1 

1,-1  vj.;- 

lM:l,_'it 

:<t  :;.>i,  j  i.' 

1 ,4.^..*','i. 

:iij  "-.' 


1  "i 


lit  -.'Hi     M.vi: .  17  ir  t 'i  r.- 1 1  if  u-.iid  ml,; 
1 1  t'im 


.  I. u-t'i r.- 1  mi  u'i 
,  it,  and  j.-mM 


;,-:,r. 


it,  an,!  •;, 

'J.'J I-'.";."-'     AriillVul1  ""A  M-irn"  ;i:i'I 

I  w.  irv   .  .  ,  

l.n7>vCt.V>     Tn..,}i«  and  v.nli.ici  

i:  ''.''■I",-      l',:i.-k.  and  Jinu'  

<  'il-.vil.,.  

l/t''1.^7'.>      Artii  !,"  ri..t  .-tinn;.  r:.t,  ,1 


I  Hi. I. 


>J.l  111 
r:i.'.-j:4 
7.4::! 

s,,  !  I;. 
41.4.VI 
■i-'t.U- 

1 '.','.'  -1 


12/.  57 


..r.ni 
•'.211: 


1.1'iV. 

"1 


To'.ai  Soutlicm  pr.»,l 
1KS.1  


1  I  ML  14- 

*,o,,7-"      !.ll'.'.;:.i     Total   Kn.'i'ni  )i,a:r;ti,  

'>,.<■;;.><.-,       tniv.  <  v  irt.-.l    *:..".Mt.:i;u 

(i'il  1  and  filvi  r  o-i;;  and 


lull. 


$0i,r>f-i 

ji-'n-'-s 

o-Jl.117 

.so  1,074 

"i..V.r<; 

1  li'.oV- 

HU.Mi.V 

1SJ  44 1! 

n.  $0 .444' 

•Jpi.l:.;i 

"s.^i 

„> 

:;.7i5 

•I!.*- 

.MM7.-1 

•  -1.T57 

1, '/IS.  "1-1 

,Vi.7Mt 

1  .'7!'.  11  i 

.'■J.i'.Vt 

hplitTH 

Uo.lC 

42.74;; 

n.-.us-i, 

4.'l:;.J71 

1.2-n.  lot1 

IT^.nV.i 

l^'.ii.-iU 

'-''.->'.' 

24(',..',7J 

1  it!  1 

4^,7  77  ' 

<►!.•.' 

I'A.,717 

i',i>  <;i 

.1"  ,  H" 

i  V4 . ,  li  — 

0  1  f  1 '  . 

I'd, PHI 

-"'.'. "4- 

7K-G-J 

.'•,174,'ii" 

-l.;::U 

1,''*4,1'.M 

1'7,41  ^ 

1.1  lo,4,V, 

I  r . 

1,24-*? 

•.'.oil 

2  n,:,;  j 

InT.i'.'.T 

w.'..i7.'. 

1 1  .>■■*:. 

<.'.■,'—•.' 

,  .I'M* 

2S:U.'" 

4.1-1) 

«d,:;77 

2>  14 

17..97'.': 

lJ/d  - 

i.'.:i.v: 

210^1 

*?1.4M 

s>i;.-ii 

2.107 
S57.974 
•S'»i.W'j 

f,!l-'I.Kl 


:<-JSi 
X-.4K' 
27,3*2 

6$*.'>49 
472JN» 

CI.4C' 

l.lSS.flM 
l,:tK\'i7-i 
i*i.'i.L'74 
M47.H8 


lfl."!l 
'.'.Hi- 
l.'u.l'.'l 
J 

•.'7i..'''- 

i'>'i.7!'- 
-rl.v.' 
27  7,'.'l- 

ol',"l.( 

IT'T-J-'!' 

14".  1-7 
v:.i  <••-:' 

:,",;-! 

!•'►«,' 
Lii"'.). 
'.'.'.t.vj  n-'.l 


211^21 
7C.7.<<» 

M6.ro« 
'.'.:;7.').<rs 

l,HV,4oiS 

46-/i54 
4'»-'l 

fi.».7« 
&I,S<» 

f,9lt) 

1.271 

1M.G91 

7V'T 
7.<Mi< 

17-'.1'74 

S17.917. 
«J4J'.<rS 


^i..-4'.'X".  fj-.o^.i-i 


1^67 

Kl.s73 
tlllM 

N' 

4-.k;-' 

W.'J!-2 

1  ;i-r,.vi 


l.",:i  fi'>  i-.>l".),oil..i-.T, 


I'ulli  n. 
T-Ml  


?!.•.«••-:••>    r.o"PW,l  *.'1.7'">.-7.' 


.*7.2-'"  -,>-"'  ^2.W.-..71«i  -•l:.-t'-.,J."; 

\Y.i  m  1 1  ■;  1 1 1 1 1  »:1  roil 


'I  ho  ili'cliiu'  1h':\'  nia:)it..'-t  ui  >.  iiiTlivfii  [.niduc-  \^<)l  wore  lil'.n'ktitlo'l.wr.s  ;is  full,  iws,  r;iinp:irc 
t ion-i,  or  tliu-e  wliifh  for  a  j>urt  «  d' 1 1 10  liinil  vlmt    witli  tho  diititiftiv  0  j-rodiu  'i  of  otluT  -.,v:i<nir 


l'.J.                1.-'.  . 

i-.-i. 

1'.'  !.«,'. 

lurlruc. 

«7-.l.'.:.  i'h- 

»-..'!'.n:;.i-.'.; 

:n..  -is, 
ci.ud.:..^ 

•'•7;  ."I 

1.  . 

:U'-'i.'.,-7.7j7. 

♦^i^i..'2-l 

;,;',:y-:,"7- 

W'r.-tr-ni  "   

.... 

I.":. <■:-.:-■  ■ 

}:!1»V.'4'.'.42.1 
.V>P',,-.,l 

^t.7'.".»,i7<i 

?.-'-:.--7.7:.'' 

j(d:.'i'j..;.u 

...  ■ 

#n'v"->3.-'.'i 

f  :7''.l-",'.,74 

*'J"7.1"'-n.  !.:■.»  :;,7'i' 

V  *  *  • 

The  result  is  remarkable.  Tbe  Western  rail-  ed  to  C4irry  Western  protinctious  to  the  tastcru 
roads,  which  have  been  of  lato  years  construct-   markets,  have  well  fultilled  their  part,  they 
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which  also  a  number  of  railroads  radiate  through 
a  fertile  region,  supplies  a  large  proportion  of  the 
food  exported.  The  rapidity  with  which  that  re- 
gion has  developed  produce  under  the  action  of 
the  railroads  is  apparent  in  the  following  table; 
Receipts  of  grain  at  Chicago. 


having  aided  in  more  than  doubling  the  export 
of  Western  produce  in  one  year,  thus  developing 
ao  active  capital  that  would  soon  restore  the 
capital  absorbed  in  their  construction.  The 
Southern  produce,  cut  off  by  the  blockade, 
made  necessary  by  the  war,  although  that 
blockade  did  not  take  place  until  late  in  the  fiscal 
vear,  was  very  large,  and  for  the  present  fiscal 
year  will  have  ceased  altogether.  Tho  exports 
of  goods  and  produce  will  then  have  barely 
reached  140  millions,  even  if  tho  Western  prod- 
uce continues  to  find  so  large  a  market  abroad, 
and  by  this  amount  the  sum  of  the  importations 
mast  be  measured,  sinco  the  country  buys  no 
more  than  its  surplus  produce  pays  for.  Of 
the  importations  certain  articles  are  necessaries :  This  great  increase  for  the  year  18G1  grew 
tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  molasses.  These  in  the  principally  out  of  tho  large  crops.  These  crops 
aggregate  reach  80  millions,  and  in  1860  $20,-  could  not  go  South,  and  being  turned  on  the 
446,586  worth  of  merchandise  were  imported  lakes,  caused  a  great  demand  for  tonnage,  and 
free  from  Canada  under  the  reciprocity  treaty,   a  rise  in  freights,  which  almost  absorbed  the 


Ye»r». 

Flow, 

Whf«t, 

c«™. 

■ 

Oat*,  Ac, 

1854... 
1855... 
1856... 
1857... 
1S58... 
1859... 
1860... 
1861... 

284.575 
820.818 
410.9* 

4^,m 

662.540 
726,381 
718,848 
1.479.284 

8,08«  955 . 
7.537,097 
8,767,760 
10.554,781 
9,(539.614 
6,<«W.766 
14,427,088 
17,3S5.0o2 

7,400,458 
8,532^77 
11,888,898 
7,409,000 
8,252,641 
6,401,870 
1V262,394 
26,369,989 

4,541.840 
8.217,249 
2,894,151 
1.922,645 
8,863.421 
2,641,906 
3,135.484 
8,015.596 

These  items  alone  absorb  100  millions  of  the 
proceeds  of  exports,  and  leave  little  for  the  man- 
ufactured goods  that  have  been  so  largely  im- 
ported. The  Northern  States  have  doubtless 
consumed  the  largest  proportion  of  the  import- 
ed goods;  bat  it  has  been  because  they  have 
been  kirer  sellers  of  their  own  manufactures 


value  of  tho  grain,  leaving  little  to  tho  farmer. 
The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  took  corn  from 
its  land  debtors  in  payment  of  instalments  to 
the  extent  of  1,800,000  bushels,  and  altogether 
the  road  delivered  15,000,000  bushels,  or  fivo 
times  as  much  as  it  delivered  in  1855.  That  was 
the  product  of  land  which  the  Government  had 


to  those  who  furnished  tho  produce  exported  vainly  offered  for  sale  more  than  10  or  15  year;?, 
to  par  for  their  imports.   The  Western  section  until  it  gave  2,500,000  acres  to  tho  road  to  aid  its 
has  produced  an  aggregate  of  $200,000,000  of  construction.  That  being  done,  the  land  was  rap- 
eichangeable  values  per  annum,  which  they  idly  settled,  and  tho  result  is  the  large  annual  ad- 
hive  sold  to  tho  East  and  South  in  exchange  for  dition  to  tho  exchangeable  values  of  the  country, 
iaported  and  manufactured  goods.  The  South-  Milwaukee  has  also,  through  the  agency  of 
era  States  have  produced  400  millions  per  railroads,  added  largely  to  the  lake  trade, 
annum,  which  they  have  sold,  and  taken  in  pay  The  two  ports  of  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
Northern  and  imported  goods.   Tho  outbreak  have  thus  in  1861  delivered  41,412,000  bushels 
of  the  secession  caused  that  trade  at  once  to  of  wheat,  or  equal  to  one-half  the  whole  wheat 
cease.  The  South  could  no  longer  sell,  and  the  crop  of  the  United  States  in  1840.    So  vast 
Xorth  lost  a  customer  for  $400,000,000  of  has  been  the  progress  of  production  in  that 


good*  per  annum.  Such  an  event  could  not 
take  place  without  producing  immense  changes 
pot  only  in  the  foreign  trade,  but  in  internal 
industry.  Those  who  no  longer  sold  goods  to 
the  South  had  no  longer  profits  with  which  to 
buy  foreign  goods.  At  the  same  time  tho  ne- 
cessities of  the  Government  required  the  tax 
on  tho  foreign  goods  to  bo  increased.  The 
shipping,  which  had  been  so  largely  employed 
in  the  transportation  of  cotton,  lost  much  of  its 
employment.  The  mills  that  had  been  ac- 
customed to  work  up  700,000  bales  of  cotton 
per  annum,  were  obliged  to  close,  and  tho  long 
list  of  dye  stuffs  and  other  manufacturing 
materials  were  no  longer  in  request.  At  the 
West,  where  in  the  last  four  years  settlement 
has  progressed  with  great  rapidity,  the  harvests 
were  very  abundant,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Southern  outlets  for  it  being  closed  by  the  events 
of  the  war,  it  was  forced  upon  the  lakes,  causing 
a  great  rise  in  freights,  and  at  the  same  time  low 
prices  to  the  farmer.  Thus  the  traffic  towards 
the  East  has  been  very  active,  without  however 
^corresponding  increase  in  the  return  traffic. 

Chicago,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  lake 
navigation.and  from  which  the  Illinois  Can  ah  100 
miles,  connects  with  the  Illinois  River,  and  from 


region.  The  annual  export  of  wheat  has  beeu, 
including  tho  year  1861,  as  follows : 

Export  of  grain*  from  Milwaukee  for  11  years. 


1861. 

1x52. 
1853. 
1954. 
1855. 
1856. 
1357. 
1853. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 


Wb»l, 

b>W*l 

61.889 

817.286 

6*76,780 

92,995 

664,404 

1.029.179 

104,055 

956,708 

1.476,978 

145,032 

1,609,453 

2.534,612 

181,563 

2,641,746 

8.549,£*G 

188,455 

8,761.979 

8.704,254 

228,448 

2,5*1.813 

8.723,522 

29\6S8 

&W4.218 

6,487,653 

6.1 47,837 

2*2,956 

4.732.957 

457,548 

7,568,603 

9.'%V!,8i'3 

674,474 

18.300,495 

16,672,865 

■Aggregate  value  of  Exports  for  theytart  1860  and  1861. 


Flour. 
Wheat 

G 

Prov 
Wool... 
Rides..., 
Fnrs  anil 

Butter  

Ashes  

Ginseng ... 
Gnus  tecA. 
Cranberries 


Total . 


1M1. 

ISM. 

aa.^rioo 

i«,8ia™o 

14.200 
900,000 
850.000 
63.600 
1,000,INM) 
63,570 
17,000 
80,000 
9,»00 
26,000 

•2,179,140 

7,228,020 
65,481 
566.154 
278,750 
79,063 

1,000,000 
89.609 
54,000 
75,<|O0 
28,9M 

tl7.S26.470 

fll,«24.1T 
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The  trade  of  these  two  ports  of  Lake  Mich-  of  Lake  Erie,  receives  the  produce  of  Southern 

igan,  as  outlets  for  the  great  northern  valley  of  Michigan,  Northwestern  Ohio,  and  a  large  por- 

the  Mississippi,  is  indicative  of  the  immense  tion  of  Indiana,  and  pours  it  upon  the  bosom 

capacity  of  those  regions.   Toledo,  at  the  head  of  the  lake  in  increasing  abundance. 

Receipt*  of  Flour  and  Grain  at  Toledo,  with  the  tovrcet  of  supply,  for  the  year  ending  December  31**,  1861. 


Florir, 

barm  It. 

W  hMt, 

tmib.l*. 

Core, 
btuhal*. 

b«*b*h. 

booEL 

BarWy, 

753,309 
265.461 
153.749 
212,870 

2,450,320 
1,675.107 

610,747 
1,42S,42* 
S05 

112,000 

200,440 
8,922,s57 
56,111 
1,107,6*0 

25,000 

18,bS3 
24.527 

1,625 
50 

1.828 

8.185 
19,994 
867 
*,647 

•  •  •  • 

".jS 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

10,016 

1,406,476 

800,76S 

6.277.407 
5,272,690 

6,812,08S 
5,388,751 

41.418 
129.689 

81.198 
82,787 

12,OrVl 
1 15,992 

These  figures  give  an  aggregate  of  18,706-, 
C10  bushels  of  grain  of  all  kinds  received  at 
Toledo.  Of  this  much  the  largest  portion  was 
shipped  by  lake  eastward.    The  transportation 


ot  these  increased  quantities  oi  grain  thrown  upon 
the  lakes,  exceeded  the  capacity  of  the  vessels 
and  canal  boats,  and  caused  a  great  advance  in 
freights,  which  were  as  follows  from  Chicago : 


To  Hcflklo. 


To  N'r«  York. 


•Tartu &ry   70 

Fubnury  

Marrli  

April   70 

May  

•funi;  

July  

Au^'iiit  

b«|.t.'mJ«T..  

<»<:t.>Vr   

NoVl«t))b<T   

!>%•-•,•  m  I  kt  


Flour. 

Wti-.il. 
IK.. 

,...r  I- 

[l.-.f  «n  1 
[wirk,  ptf 

Prritcd 

im 

F  leer, 
j*r  LU. 

Wheal, 
J -or  lei' 

II.. 

Corn, 
jwr  If*, 
lb.. 

nc#f  iuk! 

f-Jtlt,  [.cr 
I0O  lb*. 

70 

JV) 

■x> 

.V. 

o-» 

?i  n> 

ft' 

W 

6.1 

7<> 

ar, 

60 

1  ;*.■» 

«.'. 

ft'. 

7'» 

:c> 

1 

f..>t 

an 

70 

Xt 

:::> 

1  i'3 

6-'* 

ftr» 

HI 

Ml  (Kl 

1  10 

.%-> 

v. 

Ci 

:.s 

SI 
:ll 

HI 

SI 

:ii 
iii 

ill 
•>> 
i"J 

SO  (hi 

K  (HI 
S>  10 

1  in 
l  no 
1  m 

r..\ 

r-v 

53 

T.1 

*1 

tM  1*1 

1 

c:\ 

PTl 

f>7* 

V, 

47J 

47* 

47* 

<i.»  ■  -  > 

i  t>:. 

or* 

5:, 

!>.'. 

47i 

47* 

47i 

7.'. 

hi 

I  W 

»"* 

?;* 

ST. 

■«T* 

17* 

7.r» 

<i:.  hi 

l  y;. 

97} 

The  lonnrijTO  employed  upon  the  lakes  was  as 
follows  in  IbUl: 


Vri«(li. 

Nil. 

VhI-jc 

^  t vii  <■  n  

Total,  1*61  

"  1S60  

"  ls'.9  

«5 

li>7 
91 
43 
75 

843 

42.  M 
H 
i',1.V> 
19,616 
22.124 
180,857 

5i.4-ri.-iM 

I.'.I'.M.Oiki 

,Wi.;iKi 

469,000 
435,900 
4,525,000 

1,229 
1,216 
1.19S 

828,958 
816,507 
828.156 

*9,60>s,400 
11.992,105 
9.811,200 

Canadian. 

VobmU. 

No. 

Ton. 

VrJa*. 

Total,  1S61  

M     1359  >>.... 

63 
15 
23 
19 
15 
823 

21.107 
4.503 
4.642 
7.153 
4,223 

83,771 

fl  ,01 9.200 
176.000 
202.800 

iss,noo 

101.000 

S.V, 
860 

813 

75.658 
76.717 
69.663 

f2.509.3O0 
8,146890 
2,805.200 

CnJlir.  \i.  

II  "   

HlrfK  '•   

AVc.l.  H:ll.^  

Pork.  barr,.;s  -  .. 
JJo.t;       -  . 

IMi,  • 
Cual,  ions  


■ 


20  »2 1 

2?t.42?l 
4."i.04S 

04.H29 
13,500 


These  products,  with  those  that  arrived  at 
Oswego,  and  those  which  camo  from  Lake 
Chnmplain,  found  their  way  by  these  canals  and 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  to  tide  water, 
and  thence  to  New  York,  meeting  there  tho  quan- 
tities which  camo  from  Dunkirk  over  the  Erie 
Railroad.  The  flour  and  grain  bronght  down 
on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  to  tide 
water  iu  tho  last  year,  were  as  follows 


The  proportion  of  the  Western  produce  re- 
ceived at  Buffalo  by  water  was  as  follows : 

Flnur.hbU   1.909.557 

y>  nc»t,  bushels   26.5S5.728 

JC"'        "    2«.K72,S«TO 

gw,«r.    276.601 

,u    829.942 

Lumber,  feet   49.075.893 

St*y«%*o.   A707.120 


Floor, 
U-T.U. 

Wbtot, 
bwbolt. 

Corji, 

bo^'u. 

To  New  York 
To  Boston... 
To  Albany. . . 

Total  

By  canal... 

1,419,49H 
718,514 
266,471 

5A400 
29,100 
519,100 

8M00 
81.400 
8I7^»00 

9,100 
2,200 
412,600 

2.899.4S3 
1,6l8,s55 

1.O98.C0O 
29,632,400 

436,700 
22,344,170 

^9»M*s 

4.018.34S  8.1.726,000 

22.7S0  879 

The  quantities  and  values  left  at  tide  water 
on  the  State  canals  for  the  year  ending  with 
the  close  of  navigation  in  1861,  were  as 
follows :   (Seo  p.  109.) 

The  quantities  of  these  articles  coming  from 
the  Western  States  to  Buffalo,  as  compared 
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New  York  Casals. 


PRODUCTS  OK  THK  FOREST. 

Far  and  peltry  lbs. 

 1000  feet. 


.  .cubic  feet 
 lbs. 


pot  and  pearl  

PRODUCTS  OP  AQRICCLT V  RE. 


.bblS.  . 


.lbs. 


Cheese  

fritter  

Lard,  tallow,  and  lard  oil. . 
Wool  


.bbls. 


Wheat. 

11* 


.bbls. 
.bush. 


Oats 
Bran  ami  »hip 
Pex*  and  bei 

Potatoes  

Dned  fruit... 


..lbs. 
.bush. 


.lbs. 


t'amian/act ured  tobacco.. 


.lbs. 


fiorer  awl  grass  seed. 

Flaxseed  

H°p»  


Domestic  spirits.  gals. 

(M  meal  and  cake  

Leather  

Furniture  

Bar  and  pig  lead.  

Pig  iron  

Bloom  and  bar  iron  

Castings  and  ironware  

Domestic  woollens.  

Domestic  cottons  

Domestic  salt.  

Foreign  salt  


MERCHANDISE. 


.lbs. 


Sails,  spikes,  and 

Iron  and  steel  

Railroad  iron 


Flint,  enamel,  crockery  and  glassware. 
All  other  merchandise.  


Stone. 
O 


OTHER  ARTICLES. 

d  clay  


.lbs. 


Products  of  forest... .... 

Products  of  agriculture.. 

Manufactures  

Merchandise  , 

Other  articles.  


.tons. 


Total  

Increase....  


Quantity. 


144,000 
452,918,000 
64,902 
2,299,850 
284,632,000 
6,953 
11,149 


7,820 
11,044 
460,000 
12,792,000 
2,684,000 
930,000 
2,060,000 
14,000 
1,240,928 
19,204,000 
530,620 
14,430,857 
8,650 
2,817,750 
6,886,187 
28,242,000 
832,266 
1,141,282 
590,000 
40,000 
222,000 
128,000 
18,000 
198,000 
1,100,000 


1,170,000 
1,124,000 
8,980,000 
1,354,000 
5,816,000 
62,894,000 
83,808,000 
2,246,000 
180,000 
1,014,000 
7,490,000 
8,000 


16,000 
4,000 
15,072,000 
8,640,000 
1,648,000 
1,396,000 
10,694,000 


87,918,000 
3,778,000 

145,566,000 
5,496,000 

180,1 64,000 

1,187,873 
1,373,893 
66,969 
11,235 
265,407 

2,854,877 


Value. 


$186,940 

9,261,340 
227,608 
890,965 

1,189,329 
24,526 
884,410 


100,650 
88,384 
46,096 
1,028,803 
461,465 
102,221 
927,395 
2,620 
7,185,285 
21,892,602 
277,848 
12,554,832 
80,479 
2,264,196 
8,784,488 
262,416 
832,296 
899,456 
59,011 
6,317 
85,432 
10,168 
1,540 
3,989 
131,818 


292,189 
16,548 
2,164,939 
138,542 
849,108 
943,895 
929,757 
67,487 

J 25,300 
58,251 
37,455 
60 


1,240 

135 
202,900 
145,509 
49,275 
ir>'.«,622 
8,208,091 


439,596 
6,667 
868,920 
714,623 
5,761,050 

11,565,018 
50,898,787 
6,307,996 
3,746,972 
7,284,894 

$78,798,617 


1861. 


Quantity. 


40,000 
801,608,000 

45,184 
1,189,950 
263,2^8,000 

•  s>m 

17,353 


11,363 
27,793 
616,000 
10,508,000 
4,134,000 
1,320,000 
1,854,000 
58,000 
1,613,855 
29,632,400 
605,536 
22,344,179 
8,842 
2,046,667 
6,991,488 
83,860,000 
377,366 
1,S47,166 
1,524,000 
4,0<X> 
2,194,000 
74,000 
60,000 
228,000 
276,000 


2,037,500 
12,3*2,»>00 
7,078,000 
690,000 
10,814,000 
28,696,000 
6,698,000 
672,000 
92,000 
152,000 
8,956,000 
60,000 


16,000 
800,000 
8,098,000 
4,472,000 
924,000 
7it4,UOO 
2,574,000 


69,300,000 
1,592,0(10 
127,606,000 
6,242,000 
402,024,000 

690,566 
1,934.247 
43,074 
8,405 
303,832 

2,9M>,144 

123.2G7 


Value. 


$51,610 
5,051,944 
158,176 
202,480 
1,056,918 
81,666 


224,416 
61,690 
840,566 
661,193 
155,745 
834,106 
12,171 
8,410,285 
88,780,964 
676,699 
11,172,0*7 
11,725 
1,891,745 
2,396,571 
677,165 
878,408 
471,864 
152,453 
726 
851,071 
6,928 
4,848 
4,543 
82,885 


629,710 
155,745 
1,699,012 
69,055 
618,8*,8 
430,426 
202,644 
20,1*7 
64,050 
46,020 
24,767 
690 


1,593 
9,010 
828,918 
164,066 
27,696 
79,434 
771,961 


346,498 

2,887 
819,019 
811,537 
4,776,505 

7,078,464 
62,862,578 
8,861,034 
1,877,702 
6,257,966 

$81,432,759 

$2,984,14* 
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with  those  that  arrived  at  the  Hudson,  are  as 
follows : 


Arrived  at  Tidewater  

Tom. 

Vatu«. 

Talk. 

1.579,745 
2.930.144 

S1.4S2.769 

*2.1 02.018 
8,402,688 

The  excess  delivered  nt  tidewater  represents 
the  receipts  from  Oswego  and  Lake  Champlain, 
added  to  tho  State  surplus.    The  aggregate  is 


swollen  hy  the  Erie  and  New  York  Railroad 
deliveries.  By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
receipts  consists  of  vegetable  and  animal  food, 
which  in  such  increased  abundance  has  come 
from  the  West. 

The  exports  from  the  port  of  New  York  are 
largely  composed  of  these  Western  grains.  The 
following  table  shows  the  monthly  quantity  and 
values  so  exported  from  the  port  of  Now  York : 


• 

1861. 

Wiieat. 

COBK. 

Bam  la. 

Pri«. 

Total  Valua. 

Total  Valu«. 

Busbrla, 

Art  rag* 

Prita. 

Tolal  Value. 

Fab  

April  

May  

July  

Aufnut..w  

Sept.  

Oct  

Nor. .  ,v  

Dec  

163,959 
136,363 
171,639 
211,140 
200,068 
271,698 
231,779 
297.248 
215.382 
826,210 
870.037 
891,781 

*5  70 

5  60 

6  50. 

5  60 

6  50 
5  50 
4  50 

4  75 

5  45 
5  SO 
5  60 

5  eo 

(964,066 
1,046,461 
948,464 

1,132,334 
1,100,004 
1,498.701 
1.263,006 
1.411,904 
1.176,235 
1,336,213 
2,072,437 
2,272,089 

882,109 
1,060,995 
972,658 
999.S48 
1,729, 103 
8,577,248 
2.968,999 
2.839,645 
8,003,077 
8,145,388 
4,613,646 
8,515,869 

$1  26 

1  26 
1  25 
1  23 
1  2i 
1  2<J 
1  00 
1  00 
1  20 
1  SO 
1  SO 
1  85 

?1 ,043.5% 
1.836S53 
1 .'.'15.360 
1  279.799 
2.161,835 
4.292.692 
2,963,999 
2,839.645 
3.609,494 
4,039.832 
6.004,279 
4,746,784 

618.261 
003,751 
7S9.664 
1,067.004 
799,151 
763,968 
897,276 
2.883.429 
1^2L196 
1,274,215 
1.125,305 
1,268,804 

«0  72 
0  70 
0  63 
0  70 
0  63 
0  57 
0  54 
0  48 
0  54 
0  64 
0  64 
9  70 

(441  MS 
422,626 
686,971 
789,908 
548,428 
483,813 
214,529 

1.122,446 
713,445 
815,497 
720.515 
864,812 

Total  1  8,092,049 

..     |  $18,817,079  28,767.615 

186,1 4-/>;>j 

12,:»2,024 

$7,578^27^ 

The  value  of  these  three  articles  ($59,588,221)  tic  produce  from  the  port  of  New  York,  tho  busi- 
fortns  over  60  per  cent,  of  tho  aggregate  domes-   ness  of  which  has  been  as  follows  for  tho  year : 


Import*. 


Jan.  . 
Feb.  . 
Mar. . 
Apr. . 
May.. 
Juno , 
July  . 
Aug. . 
Sept.. 
Oct.  . 
Nov. . 
Dec. . 


Specie. 


$7,202,229 
2,274,007 
5,546,400 
1,953,001 
8,480,812 
5,387,158 
0,990,498 
1,049,552 
1,231,012 
639,328 
908,825 
353,530 


Treo  Good*. 


$2,825,005 
2,812,508 
2,873,097 
8,851,905 
2,730,608 
2,191,513 
2,972.054 
1,810,224 
1,577,885 
2,108,452 
1,904,644 
2,574,248 


Coi 


Wuroliousv. 


$8,178,837 
7,003,899 
0,700,061 
5,393,809 
2,889,588 
1,825,563 
8,200,663 
8,859,695 
8,100,298 
3,688,580 
4,614,982 
4,342,756 


Total,  1801. '$87,088,413 
1860.j  8,852,830 
"     1859..  2,810,421 
"     1858.,  2,204,120 


$30,853,91 8 
28,006,447 
28,708,782 
22,024,091 


$54,254,231 
154,660,498 
176,765,309 
102,942.737 


$8,560,680 
3,751,678 
8,084,187 
4,187,678 
6,842,813 
8,245,504 
1,769,636 
2,000,457 
1,890,766 
2,082,881 
2,150,561 
2,340,887 


Tot.il. 


$26,827,411 
10,341,707 
18,204,351 
14,886,898 
14,949,281 
12,649,738 
14,938,851 
8,885,928 
7,305,461 
8,523,741 
9,039,012 
9,616,921 


$41,072,228 
46,741,185 
86,875,054 
25.035.519 


$162,708,790 
238,260,400 
245,165,516 
152  807.067 


Withdrawn. 


$2,543,273 
5,781,728 
5.817,144 
1.761,245 
1.606.864 
1,963,842 
6,622,454 
2,614.652 
2,988,404 
2,518,0S0 
1,987,026 
8,501,887 


$39,717,259 
81.103,924 
20,857,089 
37.499.542 


Exports. 


Jan  

Feb  

Mar  

Apr. ....... 

i\iay  ....... 

,1  line  

July  

Aug  

Sept  

*  Vt  

Nov  

JKc  


?]u'Ou-. 


IVc. 


$58,894 
1.102,d20 
301.802 
1,41*2.074 
128, 9U0 
214.242 
11.020 
8.6i  »0 
15,750 

n.rcs 

89:;,ul3 


Total,  fsi'-l .  . 

"  isrm.. 

"  .  1  >'59  . 

41  1*5*.. 


§4.23«.250 
•i-2.HM.l71 
0!»,7I5.sr»0 

ili.MMl.431 


$399,940 
137,950 

1"9.270 
209,573 
1S0J14 
048,482 
203.325 
57.905 
30.013 
OO.SfIS 
41.973 
75.474 

$2,154,947 
2.258.710 
2.999.SH1 
l.Oul.ll  I 


MA. 


$405,978 
429,537 
889,415 
231,784 
507.872 
903,^77 

2oo.soo 

170.582 
2fU.l'"»S 
192. 1 9 1-. 
877. 1  7m 
494,514 


$5,2M3.95'J 
5,705.274 
5.<i50.!iO'j 
4.087.898 


xlo.277.925 
in.280.82O 
1".5sm,;iii7 
9.255,048 
10,^o5.7i)9 
10.2  70,430 
9,552,789 
9.052.801 
9.877.909 

12.904.8,50 
14,lit9,7''.3 
13.C0 1.444 

8131. 235,99-5 
95.408.290 
59.929.531 
53.949.703 


£ll.2"2.737 
11.907.233 
11.881.394 
1 1.1i'9.'u9 
1 1.782.595 
12.  no  7. 031 
10.028,000 
9.890.148 
10.  IS  7. 8  40 
13.172.452 


1  1.57 


91 


15,124.445 

$1-42.981.151 
115, 083.451 
187.0l*»i.]S7 
85.039.643 
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Ill 


Jo  inspecting  these  aggregates  the  most  re- 
markable feature  is  the  reversal  of  the  trade  in 
specie.  Instead  of  a  large  excess  in  the  exports 
of  the  precious  metals,  there  was  a  largo  excess 
in  imports  for  the  year ;  a  quantity  exceeding 
the  supplies  from  California  was  received  from 
abroad.  In  the  same  manner  the  sum  of  tho 
domestic  exports  has  greatly  swollen,  while 
the  importation  of  dutiable  goods  largely  do- 
These  two  circumstances,  as  a  matter 


of  course,  involved  the  change  in  the  current 
of  specie,  since  there  were  more  bills  drawn 
against  produce,  and  less  demand  for  them  to 
pay  for  imported  goods.  Ilenco  the  decline  in 
the  price  of  bills  to  a  point  which  checked  the 
export  of  California  gold,  and  admitted  of  a 
profitable  import  of  foreign  coin.  The  leading 
articles  that  made  up  the  sum  of  domestic  ex* 
ports  were  as  follows,  as  compared  with  former 
years: 


Articles. 


Ashes,  pots,  bbls., 

"    pearls,   " 

Beeswax,  lbs. 

Breadstuff's: 

Wheat  flour,  bbls., 

Corn  meal,   ** 

Wheat,  bush., 

Rye,   " 

Corn,   " 

Candles,  mould,  boxes, 

do.    sperm,   44 

Coal,  tons, 

Cotton,  bales, 

Hay,   " 

Hops,   " 

•  Haval  Stores : 

Crude  turpentine,  .bbls., 
Spirits,      "  " 

Rosin   " 

Tar,   " 

Fitch,   « 

Oils: 

Whale,  galls., 

Sperm,   u 

Lard,   " 

Linseed,   " 

Provisions : 

Pork,  bbls., 

Beef,   " 

do  tierces, 

Cat  meats,   lbs., 

Butter,   " 

Cheese,   " 

Lard,   " 

Rice,  tierces, 

do  bbls., 

Tallow,  lbs., 

Tobacco,  crude, ....  .pkgs., 
do.  manufactured,  lbs., 

Whalebone,   " 


1958. 


12,029 
1,764 
227,546 

1,881,089 
66,469 
8,286,461 
12,487 
1,647,706 
56,987 
9,599 
82,028 
144,957 
82,104 
3,055 

88,814 
58,627 
425,883 
11,799 
4,907 

854,295 
1,015,682 
80,331 
89,428 

78,271 
76,646 

15,944,743 
1,808;157 
6,589,100 

12,684,160 
41,651 

1,568,292 
66,239 
4,479,360 
1,084,887 


1859. 


16,846 
2,026 
286,691 


938,516 
77,810 
297,587 


186,646 
50,282 
14,887 
65,555 

200,261 
25,206 
348 

79,078 
65,247 
554,529 
22,488 
4,713 

803,878 
1,639,720 
37,725 
29,785 

180,471 
122,802 

6,692,589 
2,494,650 
9,287,408 
11,015,412 
11,883 

3,405,895 
72,918 
6,148,281 
1,658,913 


I860. 


14,728 
8,650 
278,916 

1,926,202 
89,574 
13,588,039 
450 
8,726,786 
60,584 
18,786 
83,959 
216,880 
20,977 
82,641 

63,356 
70,222 
499,188 
23,676 
6,008 

803,418 
1,034,354 
67,248 
85,492 

91,650 
40,008 
55,828 
19,447,163 
10,987,496 
23,252,712 
18,866,178 
25,695 
28,838 
14,895,969 
93,031 
6,561,160 
755,698 


1861. 


13,608 
3,607 
238,553 

8,092,04& 
108,885 
28,757,616 
1,000,405 
12,852,024 
75,454 
17,861 
86,536 
152,562 
16,776 
28,377 

21,671 
18,825 
208,061 
26,646 
8,080 

1,196,468 
1,030,82* 
110,401 
35,626 

116,654 
29,018 
83,924 
50,565,732 
28,159,891 
40,041,225 
47,290,409 
15,867 
15,527 
25,820,835 
116,598 
8,152,484 
975,075 


XSW  YOBK  FROM 


Torts  lit  tot  Yb*.*  1661. 


Yeaks. 


American  vessels 
Foreign  t« 

Total  1*61 
1S60 
ISM 
1S3S 
1S57 
ISM 
1KB 
ISM 
1*58 


Jto.  of 


1043 


4,977 
4,840 
8,905 
8,421 
8,S51 
8  SCI 
8,891 
4,047 
4.079 
8,347 


1, 618,259 
865,440* 


44,774 
83,490 


C  LEA  BED. 


N«.of 


1,090 


2.4^.7041 

2.nu<*>r 

1.SW.S51 
1.6WW1 
1,971, «04j 

1,562,2574; 
1,919,317* 
1,S13,255 
1,7< 


7S264 
72510 
64  522 
56,645 
65.7M 
62.200 
49,326 
67,075 
90.998 
5S.S67 


4,608 
8,SI2 
8.25* 
8.V.1 
2,947 
8..W4 
8,025 
S,--'7H 
8.4C9 
8.0S5 


1,495.010 
*93,756r 


2,8SS,766* 
1.970,9971 
1 .5*1.1  SSf 
1.8*0.2954, 
1,622,707* 
l,7o9,7«S* 
1, 426.201  i 
1.52S.104{ 
1,521, 2*64, 
1.855  M4 


41,481 


74,925 
66,760 

48.788 
68,097 
67,591 
47.970 
58,250 
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The  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port 
of  New  York,  to  and  from  foreign  ports,  was  as 
given  in  table  on  pago  111. 

The  coastwise  movement  was  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

Entered  Coastwise.     Cleared  Coastwise. 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  * 

Export*  of  Domestic  Product. 


Y.ar. 


1S49.. 
1S50.. 
1S51.. 
ISM., 
ISM.. 
ISM.. 
ISM.. 
ISM.. 
1857.. 
ISM.. 
l-<59.. 
1S(W.. 
1861.. 


No.  «( 


1,858 
1,923 
1.763 
1.766 
1.733 
1,880 
1,966 
1,669 
1  ,569 
1AM 
1,833 
1,571 
1,240 


424.976 
4-9.395 
455  .542 
497,340 

607,531 
543 ,4M 
61 4,045 
539.461 
603  fn'J 

499,133 
672,282 
629  015 
893,024 


No.  of 


8,994 
4,719 
4,803 
4,6S0 
4,7  39 
4,679 
4.5A-3 
4.6'.»6 
4.1  S3 
4,831 
4  69-i 
4, 90S 
IMS 


895,589 
1,020,070 
1,214.942 
1,173,764 
1,810,697 
1, 499.96S 
1,878,838 
1,432.810 
1,425,810 
1,640,473 
1,726,993 
1,902,503 

59.',9I9 


The  decline  in  the  coastwise  clearings  is  very 
marked,  as  resulting  from  the  closing  of  tho 
cotton  ports,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  tho 
cotton  freights. 

The  commerce  of  Baltimore  was  greatly  af- 
fected by  the  political  events  of  tho  year,  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  the  imports,  which  in  the 
aggregate  were  as  follows : 


m».     |     imo.     |  mi. 

8io.4ms.993 

8,  724.261 

69.379,121 

10.il  IS.  170 

•5,584.400 
11,471.797 

The  leading  articles  of  export  were  as  follows : 


AiTicxn. 


Bark,  oak  (value). 

Beef  

Beef  

Bacon  

Butter  

Cheese  

Com  

Cotton  

Corn  meal  

Candle*  

Copper  

Domestics  (value) 

Flour,  wheal  

Flour,  rye... 

Lard  

Oil,  whalo ... 
Oil,  meal.... 

Pork  

Pork 


Rice  

Spirits  turpentine. 
Snooks  and  beads. 

Sugar,  refined  

Sugar,  raw  

Soap  

Tobacco,  leaf, 
Tobacco,  manufactured 
Wheat  


MM, 


$59,452 

1.522 
4,109 
738,888 
572.216 
173,203 
442.4  H 
92.92 1 
48,101 
854,840 
550,000 
1526,951 
356,029 
512 
8,235.385 
6.635 
$40,292 

s, 

10.4S6 
21,695 
2.075 
87,72-) 
$107,511 
1,5*5,941 

151.0153 
70.124 
687,800 
570  t)ii3 


IMI. 


1 60,000 

tierces,  694 
barrels,  647 

,  1.S05.3S7 
820.215 
123,526 
bushels,  742,272 
bales,  3.353 
barrels,  17.936 
pounds,  535.2 30 
8,007,600 
•262,000 
,  375.C5S 
876 

pounds  3.083,029 
gallons,  18.169 
pounds,  3»S500 

barrV'ls.  7.303 
9..1S0 
tierces,  1,544 
gallons,  5.500 
packages,  45.170 
pounds,  829.6-25 
591. 3i  hi 
150.000 
hogsheads,  78.237 
pounds,  225.991 
bushels  795,635 


The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  which  is 
tho  great  feeder  of  Baltimore  commerce  for  a 
large  portion  of  the  year,  was  held  by  the  Con- 
federate troops,  and  its  business  consequently 
interrupted,  thus  cutting  off  the  Western  trade 
from  Baltimore,  and  also  stopping  the  returning 
business  over  that  road. 

The  business  of  tho  port  of  Philadelphia  was 
similarly  affected  in  relation  to  brcadstuffs, 
tho  exports  having  been  as  follows : 


Flour,  barrels  

Wheat,  bushels  

Corn  meal,  barrels  

Rye  meal  

Corn,  bushels  

8hlp  bread,  barrels  

Reef,  tierces  

Reef,  barrels  

Pork,  tlcrcea  

Pork,  barrels  

Rice,  tierces  

flutter,  pounds  

Cheese  

Codfish  

Tallow  

Candles  

|°»P  I 

Bacon  

Lard  

Bark,  hotheads  

Clover  seed,  bushels. . . 

Cotton,  bales  

Coal,  tons  

Tobacco,  hogsheads.... 

Tobacco,  boxes  

Porter  and  ale,  barrels  . 

Vinegar  

Oil  

Powder,  kegs  

Pickled  fish  


295,187 
811,971 
49.S57 
1,163 
490.569 
9,802 
8.566 
6.323 
3.090 
8,566 
2.341 
955,431 
134,699 
6\«6I 
2,759,890 
5*6,534 
911,412 
855,431 
1,173,009 
KM 
62,212 
S72 
80,423 
452 
1,725 
89 
2,825 
ISJ 
1,920 
1.105 


I  SSI. 


2,054.9 
81,672 

608,285 
11.947 
5,941 
8,49i) 
12,413 
7.727 
1.0S0 
979,886 
294,447 

ifikijm 

794,730 
932,639 
1.069.563 
8,356,643 
1,849 
18.197 

sum 

26.301 

S63 
1,573 
1,585 


The  events  of  the  war  fell  more  heavily  upon 
tho  Southwestern  and  Southern  cities,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  than  upon  the  Northern  ones, 
which  woro  remote  from  hostilities.  A  good  por- 
tion of  the  business  of  the  year  was  transacted 
before  the  blockade  took  place.  Hence  the  trade 
of  St.  Louis  does  not  in  the  aggregate  show  so 
much  decline  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 
Tho  receipts  at  that  placo  were  as  follows : 


AKTti  t  >«. 


Tobacco,  total  receipts,  lihils. . . 
Tobacco,  total  sales,  hogsheads. 

Hemp,  total  receipts,  bales  

Hemp,  amount  consumed,  bales 
lletnp,  stock  January  1,  bales.. 

Lead,  total  receipts,  pigs  

Lead,  amount  consumed,  pigs.. 
Lead,  stock  January  1,  pigs.... 
Flour,  total  receipts,  barrels. . . . 

Flour,  city  manufactured  

Whiskey,  total  receipts,  barrels 
Whiskey,  total  manufactured.. 

Wheat,  bushels  

•Corn,  bushels  

Oats,  bushels  

Barley,  bushels  

Rye,  bushels  

Hay.  bales  :  

Hlnes,  number  

Wool,  packages  

Beef,  tierces  

Beef,  barrels.. 
Pork,  casks  an 
Pork,  barrels. 

Pork,  boxes  

Pork,  pieces  

Bacon,  casks  

Bacon,  bnrrels  and  boxes 

Bacon,  pieces  

I-ird,  tierces  

Lard,  barrels  

Lard,  kegs  , 

Tallow,  packages  , 

Butter,  packages  

Cheese,  ]>arkagcs  , 

Hugar,  hogsheads  

Sugar,  packages  

Molasses,  l>arrels  

Coffee,  bags  

Salt,  saeks  and  bags  

Bait,  barrels.  

*  In  the  reeeljrtj  of  all  arii,  ]-<  abort  Corn,  thr  wacon 
rltiil«-,l;  of  Corn.*  and  all  artlelrt  following  the  receipt! 
amount*  rccrUcd  bj  boau  and  railroad*  only. 


IMQ. 

"18,920 
6,473 
68,841 
37,070 
2,400 
2T-S,719 
131,000 
21,000 
442.W7 
839,265 
117,275 
11,000 
3,565,370 
4,232.052 
2,135,247 
314.394 
176,912 
152.325 
173,000 
7,715 
300 
3,783 
16,219 
121,033 
1,000 
876,627 


1SSI. 


11,416 

29,075 
30,607 
14,875 
17.845 
5.043 
27.680 
24015 
46,3*1 
21,606 
51, SM 
109.420 
400.576 
30,487 


8,510 
6,786 
28,568 
not  known. 
775 
11,250 
70,000 
9,000 
484,000 

694,110 

72,790 

4,515,040 
1,735,157 
201,484 
117,080 
114,745 
159,196 
8,800 

925 
11,352 
110,445 

751.313 
11,790 

10,820 
106.000 
27,231 
12.877 
11.815 
3,130 
24,062 
23,500 

8,069 
11,605 
91,850 
72,238 
71,451 
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Tho  larger  portion  of  these  commodities  the  Ohio,  and  which  accnmnlato  there  for  ex- 

nsaally  descend  the  river  to  New  Orleans,  port  The  comparative  receipts  from  all  points 

whore  they  meet  the  products  of  the  lower  of  the  interior  at  New  Orleans  were  as  follows 

Mississippi  valley,  as  well  as  those  that  descend  for  the  years  1860  and  1861 : 

TABLE  SHOWING  TITK  RECEIPTS  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  FROM  THE  INTERIOR  DURING 
THE  YEARS  ENDING  8Ut  AUGUST,  IMP  a»D  1S6L,  WITH  THEIR  TOTAL  VALUE.  


Value. 


lsei. 


Alcohol  bhls. 

Apples.  bbls. 

Bacon  .hhds.  and  casks 

Bacon  bxs. 

Bacon  bams   .hhds.,  &c. 

Bacon  in  balk  lbs. 

Hanging  pieces 

Bale  rope  coils 

Beans  bbls. 

Batter  kegs  and  firks. 

Butter  bbls. 

Uran  sacks 

Beef  bbls. 

Beef  trcs. 

1  Wef,  dned.  ..................  lbs. 

Cotton  bales 

Corn  meal  bbls. 

Corn  in  ear  

Corn,  shelled  sacks 

Cotton  seed  

Cheese  boxes 

Candles  

Coal,  Western  

Dried  apples  and  peaches.... 

Feathers  

Flaxseed.  trcs. 

Floor  bbls. 

Furs  hhds.,  bdls,  &c. 

Glassware  pkgs. 

Hemp  bales 

nides  No. 

Hay  .'  bales 

Iron,  pig  tons 

Lard  bbls.  and  trcs. 

Lard  kegs 

Leather  bdls. 

lime,  Western  bbls. 

Lead  ..v  pigs 

Lead,  bar  kegs,  and  bxs. 

Lead,  white  kegs 

Molasses,  (crop,)  galls. 

Oats  bbls.  and  sacks 

Onions  hbh. 

Oil,  linseed  

Oil,  castor  

Oil,  lard  

Potatoes  

Fork  trcs.  and  bbls. 

Pork  boxes 

Pork  hhds. 

Pork  in  bulk  lbs. 

Porter  and  ale  bbls. 

Packing  yarn  reels 

Pace  casks 

Rosin  bbls. 

8  a 


67,416 
46,015 
6,987 
87,814 
89,000 
21,427 
123,429 
8,889 
88,845 
1.506 
216,677 
85,818 
9,616 
93,726 
2,255,448 
588 
36,092 
1,722,039 

35,596 
110,405 
2,900,000 
1,121 
986 
375 
965,860 
151 
68,879 
4,883 
168,508 
152,659 
643 
65,784 
90,699 
6,115 
88,143 
80,964 
1,658 
1,842 
17,858,100 
659,650 
26,401 
1,020 
571 
9,833 
207,698 
216,528 
71 
1,874 
8,803,500 
20,940 
8,748 


.... 
.... 


$337,080 
4,051,850 
89,805 
2,079,770 
8,120 
821,405 
1,128,861 
40,000 
883,450 
52,710 
270,846 
423,816 
173,088 
9,372 
109,389,228 
1,614 
86,092 
8,013,568 

124,586 
772,885 
1,160,000 
18,452 
20,592 
4,500 
6,086,625 
2,265 
844,395 
102,548 
490,704 
717,497 
19,290 
1,978,520 
544,194 
183,450 
54,085 
404,820 
29,015 
6,526 
6,250,835 
1,319,100 
158,406 
80,600 
25,124 
817,322 
571,169 
8,680,891 
2,840 
181,180 
266,245 
209,400 
22,488 


8,198 
74,276 
88,188 

6,344 
25,636 

*  •  •  • 

8,554 
49,083 
10,127 
22,447 
854 
280,916 
20,440 
2,949 
6,000 
1,849,312 

122,644 
3,883,911 
207,555 
59,429 
46,165 
1,628,000 
1,692 
873 
459 
1,009,201 

22,148 
1,602 
93,786 
162,178 
215 
39,638 
61,237 
9,768 
40,272 
25,510 
1,298 

18,414,550 
552,738 
26,857 
399 
380 
7,772 
257,190 
213,983 

1,734 
2,612,776 
19,515 
731 
4,761 
74,558 


$63,860 

185,690 
8,818,800 
95,160 
1,743,248 

117,617 
639,913 

60,685 
314,258 

14,160 
205.553 
245,281 

58,082 
600 
92,465,600 

i  10,379 
4,838,992 
114,155 
208,201 
846,187 
651,200 
8,460 
8,206 
5,508 
7,064,407 

il6*740 
82,040 
234,465 
798,908 
6,450 
1,188,900 
807,422 
293,040 
70,476' 
.127,650 
22,745 

4,235,846 
939,654 
93,999 
11,970 
19,450 
320,424 
900,165 
4,279,660 

i88,720 
235,140 
186,005 
5,848 
123,786 
50,646 
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Amount. 


Rum  bbla. 

Skins,  deer  packs 

Shingles  M. 

Shot  kegs 

Soap  boxes 

Spirits  turpentine  bbls. 

Staves  M. 

Sugar,  (crop)  hbds 

Spanish  moss  bales 

Tallow  bbls. 

Tobacco  leaf  hhds. 

Tobacco,  strips  

Tobacco,  stems  

Tobacco,  chewing  bxs. 

Twine  bdls.  and  bxs. 

Vinegar  bbls. 

Wool  bags 

Whiskey  bbls. 

Wheat  bbls.  and  sacks 

Other  various  articles,  estimated  at. 


475 
,642 
7,000 
4,001 
12,202 

io,iYs 

221,840 
8,004 
61,025 
7,883 
10,908 
2,164 
14,544 
8.508 
1,206 
8,753 
185,042 
13,116 


Value. 


Amount. 


Yah; 


9,500 
80,840 
28,000 
31,620 
85,414 

508*900 
18,190,880 
120,450 
30,750 
6.448,885 
2,017,980 
82,400 
218,100 
31,572 
4,824 
131,355 
1,005,378 
29,511 

7,750,000 


Total  Value  $165,211,254 

Total  in  1859-60  

«  1858-59  

44  1857-58  

44  1856-57  


318 
201 
8,207 
2,890 
9,201 
13,425 
7,035 
228,753 
2,829 
008 
32,110 
1,103 
1,013 
8,80  i 
2,572 

•  •  •  • 

2,171 

98,352 
71,078 


0,800 
5,220 
32,828 
60,691 
36,804 
187,950 
805,400 
14,468,627 
39,606 
18,240 
3,210;600 
232,000 
32,260 
132,960 
25,720 

'65,180 
980,196 
232,953 
7,700,000 


$155,803,564 
185,211,254 
172,952,664 
167,155,546 
156,001,869 


The  aggregate  decline  is  near  $30,000,000  in 
value.  This  has  not  arisen  so  much  from  les- 
sened quantities  as  from  diminished  values, 
consequent  upon  the  blockade.  Thus  sugar 
with  an  increased  crop  was  worth  $3,700,000 
less  money.  A  larger  crop  of  molasses  sold 
30  per  cent,  or  over  $2,000,000  less. 

The  exports  of  tho  loading  crops  from  New 
Orleans  for  tho  year  1801,  with  the  destination 
of  the  articles,  were  as  follows : 


BECAl'ITULATIOX. 


1.159.:us 

8>s,925 

122,0** 

118,859 
192,179 

1,426.966 
813.291 
180,185 

129,270 
209,634 

7.464 
4.544 
6,577 

19.915 
2,806 

17,1C-> 
M12 
98,829 

24,835 

North  of  Europe... 
South  Europe,  Mex- 

Total  

1,915.952 

2,214.296 

39.S  16 

82.639 

Liverpool. 


Glasgow,  Greenock, 

*A  

Cowes,  Falm'th,  dec. 
Quccnjtown,  ^'ork. 


Havre  

Bordeaux  

Marseille*  

Nantx,  Cette, 
Kouen  


and 


Rotterdam  ds  Ghent 

Bremen  

Antwerp.  «bc  

Hamburg  

Gottenburg  and 

Stockholm  

Spain,  Gibraltar,  Sec 

Mexico.  Ac  

Genoa,  Trieste,  Ac . 
Ht.  Petersburg,  &c, . 
Other  foreign  porta. 

New  York  

Boston  

Providence,  ILL... 

Philadelphia  

Baltimore  

Other  c'atwi**  porta 

Total  


Cotton,  Me*. 


1*<M!1. 


1,074,131 

153 

8-2.767 
10,084 

42,263 
8*4,93* 
8,704 
263 


8,411 
1,700 
65.078 
12,343 
6,551 

10.476 
72.471 
6.769 
84.618 
23,589 

89.589 
94.307 
4,'-97 

955 
lot) 
2,4*1 


W.!MV». 


1,343,163 
10T 

16,487 
19,147 

43,112 

803,157 
2,395 
8,735 

4.004 
2.1»4» 
5.205 
60.999 
16,862 
9,079 

13,522 
50.817 
17,725 
61,20* 
23,019 

62.9K6 
131.649 
8.717 
5.257 
1.247 
1.S29 


imo-Bi 

im-eo- 

1,436 
8,017 

s.944 

6,803 

a,6ii 

2,018 

8,179 

829 
1,037 

2,010 
8,212 
8,197 

•  ■ 
t  • 

406 
R.CK4 
1,067 
20 

1,148 
1,735 
13,694 
4,735 
64 

9,560 

1.951 
10,843 

7,539 

S,947 

Ljittl 
LMO 
218 

4.640 
7,392 
1,810 

98 
26 

261 
140 
845 

This  return  of  the  exports  of  cotton  from 
New  Orleans  shows  that  almost  tho  usual 
quantity  had  gone  forward  before  the  war  broke 
out,  or  tho  blockade  interrupted  the  trade. 
Tbe  crop  year  begins  September  1,  and  the 
cotton  begins  to  come  forward  in  quantity  in 
December.  The  bulk  of  it  is  usually  delivered 
by  April.  Hence  the  first  eight  months  of  tho 
blockade  was  of  no  real  effect  upon  the  trade. 
It  was  only  in  Jan.,  1802,  that  it  began  to  affect 
supplies.  On  tho  other  hand  the  tobacco  was 
much  affected,  the  export  having  been  cnt 
off  to  tho  extent  of  more  than  one-half. 


New  York  

Philadelphia  

Charleston,  6.  C  

Savannah  

Providence  and  Bristol, 

R.  I  

Boston  

Baltimore  

Norfolk,  Richmond,  ami 

Petersburg,  Va..... 

Mobile  

Appalacbicola  and  1'ensv 

cola  

Other  ports  


Sugar. 

MoImmi, 

Uh.li. 

Bbla. 

Hhaa. 

Bbl*. 

21.4*6 

l.Ntrt 

2,491 
153 

607 
7 
2 

■  • 

40.6KS 
7,7<V> 

4 

151 

2,970 

1 
4 

90 

1*95 

•  * 

6.63* 

■88 

2.966 
7,2*5 

1,251 

80,720 

1.855 
1,631 

2357 
44*5 

mm 

7.933 
6,824 

1,915,^52    2  214.290     89.S06  I    82,6S9  ToU1 


42.163  I  4.724  j    195  \  122.512 
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r.i- 


Flour, 

Pork,     |  Bacon, 
tamli  raasa. 

til            i        BMt,       |  .      .  , 

WhUk*y, 
barrola. 

Philadelphia  

4,976 

^"a 

20K&44 

186,273 
901 
47.S17 

■  • 

88,017 
20 
037 
2,263 

122 

•  • 

22J48 
l',624 

«5 

7.848 
1,094 

-  • 

83,846 
62,526 
183,710 
25,969 

968 
844 

•  • 

4^873 
775 
211 
168 

5,850 
18^09 

•  • 

•  a 

•  • 
■  • 

•  • 

SI 

903 
748 
122 
40 
27,290 

•  ♦ 

175. 
219 

9,936 
10,198 

767,288 
095,829 
48,400 
14,844 

44S,SU3 
3>6£ll 

8.'.,9'.3 

63.953 

24,891 
30.693 

208,974 
880.551 

6.834 
21,699 

19,810 
95,213 

20,492 
68,859 

1,545,490 
652,870 

A  principal  agent  in  the  great  development 
of  American  productions  in  the  last  ten  years, 
in  which  time  they  have  more  than  doubled,  has 
been  the  construction  of  railroads,  by  which 
the  land,  the  great  productive  agent,  has  been 
made  accessible.  The  extent  to  which  these 
have  been  constructed,  is  manifest  in  the  fol- 
lowing tables  of  the  miles  in  operation  Jan.  1, 
1852,  and  Jan.  1,  1862,  in  each  State,  showing 
the  actual  length  of  the  railroads  within  the 
limits  of  each  State,  with  the  number  of  miles 
open  for  business,  and  the  cost  of  the  roads 
and  equipment : 


and  consequently  in  that  period  $7-40,000,000 
have  been  spent  in  their  construction. 

This  capital  has,  however,  been  more  than  re- 
turned by  the  vast  products  of  the  land  which 
they  have  opened  up  for  industry.  Take  for  ex- 
ample the  commerce  of  the  railroads  of  New 
York.  The  total  tonnage,  with  value  of  the 
same,  transported  over  these  works  the  past 
year  was  as  follows : 


Abticlu. 


Statu. 


Maine  

X.  Hampshire. 

Vermont  

Massachusetts. 


Connecticut. . . 
New  York.... 
Xew  Jersey. . 
P«  n i»y h.iri'ni. 

Ohio  

Michigan  

InUiA.au.  

lUino!*. 


Iowa. 

Mlnttcitota  


Total 
State*. 


Jan.  I, 
1-51. 

288 
4418 
869 

1.058 
50 
570 

1,757 
290 

1,826 
890 
474 
588 
271 
20 


«,894 


Total 


639.78 
684.29 
575.67 
1,380.01 
136.63 
751.90 
3,81*2.17 
809.26 
8.59S.65 
4,870.06 
1,404.10 
2,467.17 
8,679.70 
2.223.69 
2.086.80 
1,167.50 
1,000.00 
843.28 
8.80 


80,574.00 


Delaware  

Maryland  

Kentucky... 
ML««<iri. . . . 

Virginia  

K.  Carolina., 
ft.  Carolina.., 
•  fconria.  


Tennessee  

Total  glare 

State*  

Grand  total 

«f  r.s  


16 
855 
93 

443 
249 
2»3 
665 

21 
118 

65 
117 


134 


157.00 

859.90 
1.626.60 
2,376.98 
1.2*7.42 
-1.015.93 
1,613.16 

586.50 
1.434.70 
1,072.12 

6.38.00 
2.6-.7.0O 

7ol.88 
1,403. 09 


Mn»air» 

Or*n. 


459.5(1 
657  - 
V<5  07 
1,257.73 
104.32 
616.76 
2,76*02 
682.2* 
2.918.40 
2,973.53 
799.*) 
2,169.17 
8,041.20' 
922 
692.15 
6.6<" 
in  OA 
70.05 
8  80 


20,083.5! 


186.59 
445.  SO 
631.20 
898.45 

1,729.20 
943  80 
[Hid  :>■'■ 

1,419.15 
401.50 
743.1* 
867.12 
838.75 
402.50 
88.50 

1,253  2* 


Cwl  of  Road 
and 

E^nlpmoot. 

■*1 6,901,  f>57 
22, 676,284 
22.5*6,705 
58,091,467 
4,475,483 
22,519.448 
131,142,742 
80,530.5.85 
147,748,900 
11 8,360,  158 
82,296,879 
72,891.865 
113591,014 
83,680,698 
21,882.557 
2,ooo,o00 
250,000 
8,600,000 


!  of  tho  forest 
"  animals 
Vegetable  food. . . . 
Other  agricultural 

Manufactures  

Merchandise  

Other  articles  


Total. 


Canala. 

Tool  curried. 
Railroad*. 

Valoo  of  aunt. 
Railroad*. 

1,052,892 
19,283 
2,122.237 
2,854 
280,256 
185,096 
695,513 

540,079 
1,067,070 
1,220,832 

221,201 
•  668,691 

719,017 
1,124,111 

♦10,801,580 
218,414,000 

61.016,601) 
8,818,180 
142,175,251 
859,50?S500 

11,741,110 

4.507.635 

5,460,501 

1801,495,171 

*S.V1,25V90 


2,444    18,208.93  11,111.43 


«4,847,857 
S2.414.95') 
1S*75.I54 
43.999,315 
66,750,158 
17,687,295 
21,990,909 
28543,595 
.8,678.000 
19,851.067 


12,329,009 
14,482,845 
8,800,000 
82,2*9  <fi 


$308,040,125 


81 .799.041  *l  .192.802,015 


10,878  |  48.7*2.93 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1832,  there  were  131 
miles  in  actual  operation.  The  decennial  increase 
has  been  as  follows  : 

UBH  Uwmoo*. 

1«02-"42   8.746 

1842-  W   7.001 

1S52-62  211,923 

The  increase  in  tho  last  ten  years  has  been 
more  than  two-t!iird3  of  tho  present  mileage, 


The  tonnage  of  the  canals  of  the  State  is  not 
as  great  as  that  of  the  railroads.  Tho  aggre- 
gate for  both  equals  9,968,044  tons,  having  a 
value  of  $1 ,000,000,000.  The  tonnage  of  vege- 
table food  for  both  railways  and  canals  equal 
very  nearly  if  not  quite  3,342,569  tons,  or 
160,000,000  bushels. 

Tho'  total  mileage  of  the  railways  in  New 
York  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  freight 
is  2,654  miles;  in  the  Northern  States,  29,683 
miles.  At  one-half  the  tonnage  of  the  New- 
York  roads,  the  total  of  tho  roads  of  these  ■ 
States  will  exceed  20,683,000  tons.  Estimating 
tho  value  of  such  freight  to  be  only  $100  per 
ton,  tho  total  would  be  $2,250,000,000.  In 
other  words,  tho  value  of  the  freight  transport- 
ed over  tho  railroads  of  the  Northern  States  ex- 
ceeds $100  to  each  inhabitant.  The  value  of 
such  as  go  over  their  navigable  water  courses 
is  nearly  as  great,  making  the  aggregate  value 
of  tho  internal  commerce  of  the  Northern  States 
exceed  $4,000,000,000 ;  a  sum  six  times  greater 
than  the  entire  foreign  trado  of  the  country. 

The  tonnago  of  the  railroads  has  gradually 
gained  upon  that  of  the  canals.  Thus  tho  N.  Y. 
Erie  road  and  the  N.  Y.  Central  are  supposed  to 
rival  the  Erie  Canal  in  its  tonnage.  The  tonnage 
of  tho  two  roads  and  tho  canals  for  several 
years  has  been  as  follows : 


• 

Erie-tons 

Central— torn- 

Canals— ton* 

978,006 
810,964 
860,072 
1,139,554 
1.253.41S 

838,791 
766,407 
834,319 
1,028,183 
1,167,302 

3,344,001 
3,065,192 
3,781,684 
4.650.214 
4,507,fi36 

I860  
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Statistical  Viae  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United  Stalet,  exhibiting  the  value  of  Export*  to  and  Import*  from  each 
Foreign  Country,  and  the  tonnage  of  American  and  foreign  reteele  arriving  from  and  departing  to  each 
Foreign  Country,  during  the  fecal  year  ending  June  30,  1861. 


COCSTBIKS. 


C'OMMEatE. 


r 


V&lM  of  fcxp 
I    Kurd*".  | 


T..t»] 


Value  of  Im 
porta.* 


It  tiasta  on  the  Bui  tic  and  North  Sea*. 

Astatic  Kus&l.t  

ltusslan  Possessions  in  N.  America. 
Prussia. 


■n<i  Noma 
West 


jnvay. . 
In.llc.s. 


i  West  Indies... 

nburg  

lire  men  

Other  German  ports. . 

Holland  

'  Dutch  West  Indies... 

Dutch  Guiana  

Dutch  Ea»t  Indies  


■  •> 


Belgium  , 

Eujfland  , 

Scotland  

Ireland  , 

Gibraltar  , 

Malta  

Canada.  

Other  British  North  American  Fos 

sessions 
British  West  Indies. 
British  Honduras 
British  Guiana. .. 
Other  British  Possession*  in  South 

A  faeries  

British  Ponscsalons  in  Africa  

British  Australia.  

British  East  Indies  

France  on  the  Atlantic  

France  on  the  Mediterranean 
French  N.  American  Possessions. 

French  West  Indies  

French  Guiana  

French  Possessions  in  Africa  

Spain  on  the  Atlantic  

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean  

•.'unary  Islands  

Philippine  Mauds  

Cuba. 


Porto  Rico  , 

Portugal  

Moduli*  

Tape  do  Verde  Islands  

.  A lores  

Sardinia.  

Tuscany  

Papal  States  

Two  Sicilies  

Austria..  /  

Austrian  Possessions  in  Italy. 

Ionian  Republic  

Greece  

Turkey  In  Europe  

Turkey  in  Asia  

ports  In  Africa  


.-!.  D Mininfo 

Mexico  

Central  Republic  

New  Granada  

Venezuela  

Brazil  

Uruguay,  or  Cisplatinc  Republic. 
Buenos "Ayres,  or  Argentine  " 

Chile  

Pern  

Ecuador  ".  

Sandwich  Islands  

Other  Islands  In  tho  Pacific  

•Japan  

,  China  

Other  ports  In  Asia  

Whale  Fisheries  

Uncertain  places  


(.VW,1"I>' 
156.408 
16—1 

9.3X' 
67.33- 

r.o.ii6 

10,47* 
901,658 
8,410.s8o 

0.-72.86- 

6,224 

••l-jM.ni 

4:4.966 
872.947 
192.492 
1.921.V-9 
102,799.6s.- 
6.336.169 
7.44H.09- 


176.637 

11,749,951 
7,188,784! 

5.330.91  i 

287.776 
1,081,64.% 


1-  (',17 

3.4  P  >.:.«<  i 

6.H..M1 
21.704,9*0 
1,"-I.'>0" 
2. '45 
455,  127 
ljl.5— 
•."'.!«- 
4  45,771 
1.8-6.864 
60.759 

9.4*;i. 
1,2-0.7-9 
278.776 
42.104 

2-  . 420 
69.2<n» 

1,828*90 

173,620 

260.204 
6-7-0 
1-4,734 


273.5*>1 
810.666 
60.420 
1.624.-27 
2.216,121 
172.540 
1, 564.062' 
74.27- 
1.47I.6SS 
1,164.14.*) 
4,737,702; 
674.H64: 
990,7-* 
2.304,855 
870,436 
9.1 1« 
87\0M 
10*1.262 
14.S7C. 
5,809,724 

21*831 


$70,931 

16,889! 
2.4.V 
5,782 
9.6"9 
181 

•  a  •  ■ 

43.696 
1.125.878 
1,1 68,066 

4flfl.i*2 

15.918 

18/.71 
1. 1  .-"-77 
882,128' 
8.6oo.746 
1  15. 

23.77* 
6,007 
2,01 1.-77 

1,250,021 
K.-.l 22 
19,60] 

6,973 


B.oli 
2  i,  l7i 

25.891 

1.42-.30" 
43.436 
3-, -87 
64.2-5 
4,'»-2 
40 

6,257 
;;.<--i-; 

794 

94.27.*) 
10.090 
8.94=1 

12.'. 
6.971 

lvj.677 
51.799 
2.5.H*. 
71.778 
66,018 


9.-6- 

10.208 

M.892 
lsl.502 
6.492 
651,s26 

18.188 
115.859 

66.041 
285,51. •> 

92.059 
17.V -.17 
822.297 

•J4.:..v. 
OT.ooi 

m.oiT 

25.677 
1,107.708 


$069.1 01  • 
172,717; 
19.839. 
15.112 
9'i.9  ;7 
50.297 
10.47- 
945,54  s. 
4,M'l.2o:< 
6,055,454 
62224 
3.719.378 

450.-79 
3-6.51- 
254.O09 
2.754.011 
100.400,4;  S 

6.4512,081 

7/-V..159 

662.885 
1-2,644 
1  1.86  !.-.'- 


$1,2>7.952 

6.712 

17.0O.*. 
27.»7l 

645.241 
18,2-0 
•i,  1  i  I 

259,-64 
7.271.478 
6,070,516 

2,811,884 

4-9.49i'. 

29-.9C6 
1.045.791 
2.271,686 

186,032,009 
2,9-3,524 
'  190.884 
.'.-.8411 
70.576 
R045.457 


American 
Kiu.rr.l  In 

rS  9.  s 


<..r-3.7*5  4.417.170 

6.499. 08O  l.s62.579 

257,877 j  245,297 

1,086,6161  159,259 


481,6-7 
«.  l:(l,u:f. 

629.1"  ■  I 
28.133.847 
1.124.496 
244  I-.2 
519,712 
12-510 
2",97* 
451.02- 
1,8-0.997 
61.805 
80..VV. 
12,892,077 
1,881.064 
■2-8.-66 
46,107 
2-.M5 
60.17! 
I.601' 060 

224.42- 

26,00*1 
881.977 
12.8,798 
l-1.7.:i 


2-3.369 
820,-71 
6*1.420 
1, 676,719, 
2.427.62'! 

179.082 
8,215.890; 
S7.461 1 

1  5- 1  '..'.'•.  '2 

1,240. 786 1 
5,028.217 

766.928, 
1,16ft,  625 1 
2.620. 05: 

894,940 
9.116 

47.-..KM 

116,»79 
40f.Vrt 
6,917,427 


22.158 


1.808 
1.416174 
129.:  tH 
S.7 15.76- 
8*'.9— ,674 
:i2.V..-7:. 
117.1&S 
8,859 
21  -42 

•i'.'4.— 6 
2,764.475 
46,262 
8,581.522 
881.586, 82)7 
8,895.4*. 
176,158 
88.145 

io.;w. 
241,760J 
1.478,18.1 

i.Daiiioi 

488,677. 

■  I 

11.2-1 

Dfi,789| 
28.825 
776475 
2''..:l29 
1.717.417 
1,716.178 
210,520 

8.6.-9.2 18 

.810.769 
4.4.W.28-I 
2.999.9)9 

1\  10*1.456 
Ml  ,244 
8,2'xi.88*i 
8,186,052 
;'."6.42- 

2,«<7 
871.977 
67.418 
102,566 
11,851.719 
4-629 
2-2.25.. 
32.401 


Nino 
from  U.  S 


.-22  . 


7.1-  7 
1.544 

1,278 
1*'.411 
8.159 
5.189 

28689 
15.1162 

6.2-  2. 
5,447 

1  -,IXS. 

S22!'".-.'. 

81.15- 
1,186 
222 

1.858 
1,995.  BM 

196.709 

69.162' 
8.1 6.V 
4.522 


lo.W 
4.07^ 
6s.259 
17-1-7 
1 1,276 

•  •  *  • 

1.157 
1.8*19 

9*,«t'.2 
21,587! 
1,027 1 

88.452 
61-7-5 
52.2»>9 
2.26- 
1.-9 
1.2 
8,S*Ml 
7.777 
17,734 

4A7i*. 
8,274 


721 

9,560 

19.126 
:(6,.'.v! 
4.074 
27.241 

8,068 

182.6  — 
I  6.62 1 
■-8,-29 
6^19 
22.-H17 
29,26- 
153.I1.V, 
84Sl 
10.106 
8.92:. 
2.425 
7.',2.C 
.... 
84752 
957 


m.lT  V.! 


5.6.0'.- 
.  1,088 
1.616 
860 
83- 
661 

21.427 
1.9^6 
12.491) 

?8  182' 
7.W1 
7.171 

85*0711 
840,(M5 
."*'.779 
M.7S8 
10,9^ 
1.749 

2,025.670 


1 .2 

95.9^ 
2.99" 
12,282 


9. 1 26. 
27,423 
16.46- 
16-.624 
27,4-5 

1.467 
15.51- 

2.764 

1,051 
19.7-;: 

6.771 

674 

482*2 i  2 
29.-:-. 
5.181 
1,1s1- 
-1! 
V79 

12  67V 
2,444 

ft.625 
3.847 
1,9*7 


8..V.5 
4.275 

UW 
2:.9;u 

84,00*1 
4.828 
81,716 
1.661 
1M  ;^.9 
13.414 
7I>71 
20.2-7 
2-595 
2:i.5i)6 
1-244 

MM 

^8.•<l 

675 
46,614 

27!l85 
184 


Total, 


772 

a*  *  ■ 

3,165 
40*. 

6.143 
no 

3  lie! 
62.979 

9^026 

1 4,88* 
ll,2tl| 

so-, 

2,57 1 1 
6*495 
479.06- 
51,724 
54,22- 
1.291 

*  •  •  • 

6-4.-79 

465.14! 

684 
6,109, 


1.187 
6,9iC, 
10.822 
16.-35' 
5  2-9 

^  .  )'  t 

1,459 


2.1-6 
11.396' 

985 
1,070 
58,110 
9,"-99] 
5.149 

976 
1.121 

5o  t 
8.108 
88387 

14,172 
12258 

•  •  *  • 

288 
!« -2 
25o 


8.256 
2.9-7 
2,478 
5,-"9 
414 
1.143 
1.298 
22,178 

l".05- 
6.881 
5,197 

'  2<''9 
1.625 

a  •  •  ■ 

5.655 


l  .  3. 
tout. 


180 
8.516 
57.2:13 
101,429 
714 
19.99- 
1,808 
618 
687 
4.991 
4K\7l>8 
86,174 

189.781 
1.218 

78ljS 


89.529 
1.8*9 
5,747 


1.864 
10.462 
791 
7.610 


49  4 

1,201 
13..V17 
718 
268 
26.529 
1.772 
1,498 
467 

m 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

2,474 

.... 


2.812 
27S 
6,M 
2,718 
8,041 

m 
544 

•  •  •  • 

1,511 


♦22\699.46fi  »20.64.F..427  $849.844.913  f835.G5Q.153  5,028.917  4,sS9^t13i  2,817,554'  1862,048 

L  E.  CHITTENDEN,  Keglttor. 
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QCLNTimS  AND  VALUE  OF  THE  EXPORTS  OF  THE  OROWTIf,  PRODUCE,  AMD  MANUFACTURE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

DUKt.NU  THE  YEAR  ENDIN'U  ON  THE  Hnu  OF  JUNE,  MM, 


IHMM 


FROnCCTS  OF  TUt  8EA. 

Fisheries— 

OIL.  spermaceti  gulls. 

Oil,  whale  and  other  fish ...  " 

Whalebone  lb*. 

Sperm  candles  

FUh,  dried  or  smoked  cwt. 

■    pickled  pkgs. 

raoDccr  of  toe  forest. 
Willi 

Stave*  aad  heading  M 

ShiBsdea  " 

Board,  plank,  and  scantling. . .  •• 

Hewn  timber.    tons. 

Other  Umber  

Oak  bark  and  other  dye.  

All  manufactures  of  wood  


Naval  •tare*— 

Tar  aad  pitch 
I  aad  i 


.bid*. 


turpentine. 


Ashes,  pot  aad  pearl  ewt 

Oinseng  lbs. 

Ski. .s  and  fan  


FBODCCT  OF  AGBICl'LTCBB. 

Of  animals— 

Beef.  tea.  and  bbls. 

Tallow  lbs. 

Hides   " 

If  anted  cattle  No. 

Butter  11m. 

Cheese   u 

Pork  « pidtled)  pkgs. 

Hams  aad  bacon   " 

Lard   u 

Waol  lbs. 

 No 


Mulea   * 

Sheep  

Vegetable  food— 

Wheat.  bush. 

Flow  bbls 

Indian  eorn  bush. 

Indian  meal  bbls. 

Bye  meal   " 

Bye,  aata,  and  other  small  grain 

aad  pulse  

Bisenit  or  ship  bread  pkg*- 

Potatoes  bush. 

 bbls 


•l'kg»- 


..lbs. 
hhds. 
.  t.>:i- 


Ucsap  

Other  agricultural  products— 

Clover  seed.  bosh 

Flaxseed   " 

Brown  sugar  lbs. 

Hups  


MAXUFACTTEM. 


.lbs. 


Tteftned  sogar  

Wax  

Chocolate  

Spirits  from  .-rain  galls. 

Spirits  from  molasses   " 

"  tts  from  other  materials..  44 


Vinegar  

Beer,  ale,  porter,  and  cider.  In 


Quantity. 


1,518.457 

1,009.46s 
979.231 

4.'.<i.l>s 

219.8-2-1 

5l,ul4 


"8.40s 

182.332 

-  v.M 


55.057 

530,207 

99.701 
347,577 


107,290 
29,719,804 

15,58 1.3.11 

32,301.42* 

155.646 
50,264,267, 
47,909,911 
817,801 
468 
1.409, 
1,799 


4.328,736 
10,071,244 
208,813 
U,143| 


147.537 
4i:«,if.M 
112,523 

89,200 

307,516,099 
199,0*  I 
136 


2oo.ll 
29.540 
3,27.'.."2t 
8,S55,S$ 


ale,  porter,  and  cider,  In 


oil. 


dnz. 
galls. 


Valuf. 


f2.110.s28 
5s  1.264 
786^53 
148.907 
684.941 
2I4.m2s 


1.959,892 
108.610 
2,092,949 

•»7.s;5 

441.979 

189,476 
2,344,079 


143.280 
1.060,257 

292,s99 
b7o,4<W 


1,657.773 
2.942,730 
673,819 
223.246 
2.8.V5.9W 
3,321,631 
2.609,918 
4. 148,839 
4.729,297 
287.140 
8,267 
193.420 
191.973 
25,417 


89.31 3,62 1 
S4.645.sl9 

6,*9o,s65 
692.003 
55,701 

1,124.556 
429,70S 
215,508 
269,363 
102,578 

1.882,179 

34.05I.4S3 
13,7^4,710 
1,601 


1.063.141 
49.609 
801.829 
2,000,058 


8.236,110 

2s7,iq 

270,425 

94.495 

9,906 

2.157 

2.294,111 

i67.:»m 

2.s!.\s<;ii 

s50..546 

1,862.414 

M :.  t  s5 

91,598 

39.189 

815.994 

3s,262 

136,012 

25,876 

7.177 

13.604 

42,638 

27,912 

PllODCCT*. 


Quantity. 


Spirits  of  turpentine  galls. 

Household  furniture  

Carriages  and  parts,  and  railroad 

cars  and  parts  

HaLs  of  fur  or  silk  

Hats  of  palm  leaf  

Saddlery  

Trunks  and  valises  

Adamantine  and  other  candles,  .lbs. 

Soap   44 

Snuff   44 

Tobacco,  manufactured.  44 

Gunpowder   M 

Leather   44 

Boots  and  shoes  pairs. 

Cables  and  cordage  cwt 

Salt  bush. 

Lead  lbs. 


Iron — 
Pig  

Bar  , 

Castings  

All  manufactures  of. 


.cwt. 

Si 
.CWt. 


Copper  and  brass,  and  manufac- 
tures of  

Drugs  and  medicines  


Cotton,  piece  goods — 

Printed  or  colored  

White,  other  than  duck. 

Duck  

All  manufactures  of  


Hemp- 
Thread  

Hags.  

Cloth  

Other  manufactures  of.  

Weariug  api»arel  

Karthen  ami  stone  ware  

Combs  

Duttons  

It  rooms  and  brushes  of  all  kinds. 

Milliard  tables  and  apparatus  

l  iiitirellxv  iiarasols,  and  sunshades 

Monteeo  and  other  leather  not  sold 
by  the  pound  

Fire-engines   

Printing  presses  and  typo  

Musical  instruments  

Books  and  mans  

Paper  and  stationery  

Paints  stid  vantbh..  

.J.-wclry,  real  and  imitation  

Other  manufactures  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  gold  leaf.  

Glass  

Tin  


Pewter  anil  lead.  

Marble  and  stone  

Brick,  lime,  and  cement.  

India  ru  biter  shoes  pairs. 

India  rubber  other  than  shoes.  

Ijird  oil  galls. 

Oil  cake  

Artificial  tlowers  


2,941,853 


4.569.259 
7,202,130 
81,465 
14.7*3.863 
2.319.641 
2,714.466 
655,101 
28.422 
537,401 
103,023 


met 

0,941 
2C.400 


Coal  

Ico  

Gold  and  silver  coin.. . . 
Gold  and  silver  bullion. 
Quicksilver  


.tens 


Oo,729 
S\676 


Uh%171 

41.7M 


Articles  not  enumerated  — 

Manufaettircd  

Haw  produce  


Total . 


In  American  vessels.. 
In  foreign  vessels.... 


V.)M, 


•1,192,787 
888,049 

472,080 
106,613 
50.444 
61,462 
40.62* 

6Vt,04i 
42A649 
17,708 
2,742,9*6 
847,108 
535,202 
779.-76 
2\\274 
144.046 
6,241 


25.826 
15,411 
70.750 
5,536,376 

2.875.029 
1,149,488 


2.215,032 
1,076.959 
800,661 
4.364,879 


80 
406 

oV»8l 

40.524 
28.960 
8.182 
62.860 
8,910 
1,271 

7.507 
7.940 
}>»■•.:.'. -i 

V 50,974 
2.">o.865 
847,915 
210.928 
141.740 

53,372 
894,781 
30.229 
:;o.53l 
185,267 

33.603 
lflo.089 
91.713 
1,386.091 
1.459 

377.396 
172.268 
I0.41s.590 
13.811.280 
681,450 


2,.W.«'«9 
2,794,016 


f22s,699.48C 


1106,546,339. 
62.133,147 


r22i.099.4-6 
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EXPORTS  OP  WHEAT  AND  CORN  FROM  TIIE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1561. 


COU.VTJUKS. 


Wheat. 


Asiatic  Russia  

Russian  Possessions  in  N. 

.Sweden  nnd  Norway  

SwedUh  West  Indies  

Denmark  

Danish  West  Indies  

Hamburg  

Ilrrmen  

Holland  

Dutch  West  Indies  

Dutch  Ouiana  

Dutch  Eaat  Indies  

Belgium  

England  

Scotland  

Ireland.  

Gibraltar  

Malta  

Canada  «.  

Other  British  North  American  Posses 

stons.  

British  West  Indies  

British  Honduras  

RritlslwGulana  

British  Possessions  In  Africa  

British  Australia.  

British  East  Indies  

France  on  the  Atlantic.  

French  N.  American  Possessions  

French  West  Djdles  

French  Guiana  

French  Possessions  In  Africa  

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean  

Canary  Islands  •.  

Philippine  Islands  

Cuba.  

Porto  Klco  

Portugal  

Madeira  

Cape  de  Verde  Islands  

A lores  

Two  hlcllle*  

Turkey  in  Europe  

Turkey  in  Asia  

Ports  In  Africa....  

HaytL  :  

St.  Domingo  

Mexico  

Central  America  , 

New  Granada  , 

Venezuela  

l'.razil  :  

Uruguay,  or  Cisplatlno  Republic  

Buenos  Ayres,  or  Argentine  M   

Chili  

Peru  

Ecuador  

f-andwich  Islands  

Other  Islands  In  tho  Pacific  

•Japan  

China  

Whale  Fisheries  

Total  


975 
l'' 1  1 1 

8*,*19 


180,408 
2,107,363 


4,148,029 

is  «6 

13,!»7 


41  103 

8«tf,76S 
18.004 
1,723,190 


400 
3,917 
85 

23,089 


41S 


63,043 

15,450 
42,893 


«l,2!K(i57 


1.462 
62,255 
44,074 


205.625 
24.415,158 
2,715,004 
4,137,1*6 

•  • 

8,871,238 

26,563 
19,RS5 


41,3(12 
892,428 
14,206 
2,228,947 


560 
8,000 
4-1 

8l",882 


710 


61,217 

15,550 
86,768 


931.313.024 


Flois. 


750 
510 
728 
8,802 
9 

4ii,>.\l 
62 
8.341 
5.213 
19,102 
14.416 
6.612 
16.657 
2,lfV4.^1T 
210.310 
84.000 
19.821 
50 
88,617 

569.856 
287.239 
7.159 

17.242 
67.S23 
2.39-1 
18,557 
11.114 
16,851 
741 
850 
2.250 
1.006 
4  :;■«> 
8,769 
17,467 
150 
8,642 
192 
802 
3,502 
.  I  (52 
742 
8.4i  <9 
66,256 
.\7- 
17.096 
2.102 
7.381 
67,861 
864.612 
17.916 
12,199 
60 
645 
1,761 
2,167 
1,130 
:<--, 
84,164 
100 


4.323,756 


5.027 
2,778 
4.056 
22,625 
19 

2«S,<U»7 
S6S 
45.091 
26.289 
116,751 
94.571 
43.984 
93.476 
11,752,647 
1,146,283 
456,469 
107.199 
885 
444,^08 

8,065.219 
1,6*7,261 
89,026 
272,775 
97.214 
886,940 
16,001 
78,180 
61.415 
96.931 
6.S37 
2.260 
12.575 
5,7*5 
20,600 
24,451 
106,457 
1,287 
23,<m2 
1,876 
2,44s 
17,s»l 
959 
4.110 
67.090 
407.810 
89,682 
109,029 
11.44* 
41.086 
834,170 
2^554.207 
110.143 
74,988 
400 
8,251 
8.991 
12.064 
11,918 
1,7>7 
238,878 
700 


IM.HA.V  COM. 


f2l.645.849 


4,045 

7,580 
19.831 
8,879 


21,621 

4.749.496 
206.634 
8,111,492 

l,89l".740 


2,669 

•  • 

6.899 
15.346 

6,353 


2, 1 iM... ».  6 


61.804 

200.848 

40,875 
149,783 

86.687 
946 

27.037 
706 

■  • 

13>7 
60 
10,144 

K244 
60 
7,9*4 

£670 

•  • 

9,19s 

•  • 

7.82« 

112J91 
451 

70,989 
1,007 

660 

■  • 

•  ■ 

68T 

•  » 

•  • 

689 

♦  • 

«  • 

617 

8.400 
18,877 
14 
9.15* 
66,0*4 
68,827 
,600 
952 

•  • 

2.65T 
9,998 
11 
7.260 
68.563 
41,618 
431 
784 

iiPO 


10.67\244  t6,S90,«55 
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Tlio  exports  of  flour  and  wheat  reduced  to 
bushels  of  wheat  make  52,756,887  bushels,  at 
an  aggregate  valuo  of  $62,959,478,  a  larger 
quantity  and  valuo  than  was  ever  before  ship- 
ped from  tho  United  States  in  a  single  year.  Its 
magnitude  may  be  appreciated  when  we  reflect 
that  the  whole  crop  of  wheat  for  tho  Union,  per 
census  of  1850,  was  only  100,485,000  bushels. 
Thus  a  quantity  equal  to  more  than  half  tho 
crop  was  exported  in  the  fiscal  year  1861.  The 
British  Islands  have  been  by  far  the  largest  cus- 
tomers for  this  grain,  but  France  took  an  unu- 
sual quantity,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  her 
crops.    Generally  Franco  rivals  the  United 


States  in  supplying  Great  Britain,  but  this  year 
she  was  a  buyer.  The  exports  of  flour  were  also 
considerable  to  the  North  American  colonies, 
Great  Britain,  and  tho  "West  Indies.  The  Sonth 
American  States  and  Spanish  West  Indies  have 
long  been  regular  buyers  of  American  flour, 
particularly  of  Southern  wheat.  It  is  remark- 
able that  tho  large  quantity  this  year  exported 
has,  so  far  from  raising  tho  price  of  flour  in  tho 
home  market,  left  it  lower  than  ever.  The  esti- 
mates at  the  Patent  Office  have  been  that  the 
consumption  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  is 
three  and  a  half  bushels  per  head.  On  this 
basis,  the  population  of  the  United  States  per 
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census  of  1860  being  in  round  numbers  81,000,- 
000,  there  would  be  required  for  homo  use  of  the 
crops  of  1860,  which  came  to  market  in  1861, 
108,500,000  bushels;  but  the  official  returns 
alone  show  us  that  there  remained  enough  to 
supply  all  the  wants  of  the  people  at  low  prices. 
Hence  the  crops  could  not  have  been  less  than 
160  or  170  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat,  of  which 
nearly  one-third  was  exported,  forming  moro 


than  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the  whole  nation- 
al exports.  For  the  first  time  since  the  inven- 
tion of  the  cotton  gin,  the  export  of  grain  has  far 
exceeded  the  value  of  the  cotton  exported  from 
the  country.  The  presence  of  such  immense 
quantities  of  grain  in  our  sea  ports  is  an  evidence 
not  only  of  the  rapid  development  of  tho  resour- 
ces of  tho  country,  but  also  of  the  extent  and 
efficiency  of  its  artificial  meana  of  transportation. 


CONDENSED  VIEW  OF  THE  TONNAGE  OF  EACH  DISTRICT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

R«ffUut*4 


P»M.maquoddy,  Me. 


R«Kuur*d 


H 

U 


Frenchman's  Bay, ' 
Penobscot,  • 
Belfast, 

Rancor,  ' 
Waldoborongh,  ' 
WUcasset,  1 
Bath,  ■ 
Portland,  ' 
Saco,  ' 
Kenacbank, 
York, 

N.  H. 
Vt 

Newbury  port, 
Ipswich, 
Gloucester, 
Salem, 
Beverly, 
Marbfehead, 

Phis  ton. 
Plymouth, 
Fall  Klver. 
New  Bedford, 
Barnstable, 


It.  I 


Newport, 

Middletown,  Conn. 
New  London, 
Stonlngton, 
New  Haven, 
Fair  tie  Id. 

Chatnpiain      N.  T. 
Sacketts  Harbor, 
Oswepo, 
Niagara, 


u 


N.J. 


Sag  Harbor, 
«»reenport, 
Don  kirk. 
New  York, 
Cold  Spring. 
Cape  Vincent, 
Perth  Am  boy, 
Bridgetown, 
Burlington,  " 
Camden, 
Newark, 

Lie  Kss  Harbor, 44 
Gt  Ecg  Harbor.  - 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Presoue  Isle, 
PitUbnrg, 
Wilmington, 
Newcastle, 
Baltimore, 
Oxford, 
Vienna,  u 

snow  inii  M 

ft.  Mary  s. 
Town  Creek,  44 
Annapolis,  • 
Georgetown,    D.  C 
Vx 


DeL 
Md. 


16.707  09 
13,920  01 
6,045  60 
16,046  65 
81,259  81 
15,676  54 
79,308  40 
11,691  48 
188,606  21 
10*3S9  00 
2465  2 
9,911  60 

26,022*81 

24,293  91 


•  *  ■  < 

4,052 
18,58;* 


Too- 


1,8*2  57 
411.410  86 
1,625  69 
877  84 
141 .859  00 
6,191  16 
7.188  19 
9.102  89 
6,582  26 
8,899  02 
6,670  66 
876  79 
20,785  53 
7304  67 
9.215  22 
2,974  07 


4,641  69 
262  a 

638,449  6 

1,088  85 

i-ii'&s 


754  04 
811  89 


67,004  86 

■  ■  ■  • 

■  •  •  • 

6,541  91 

.... 

114,185  84 


41  55 
644  12 
612  16 


To:al  T 
of 


8,568  69 
21,000  74 
29,743  65 
88.367  62 
49,528  11 
20,725  45 
107.006  65 
16,476  46 
26,623  44 
28,486  St) 
2,690  77 
2y509  54 
1.647  68 
6,455  IS 
7.744  19 
6,980  51 
979  25; 
86,446  60 
9,000  17! 
6,283  06 
6,028  88| 
52,602  46 1 
6384  10| 
15.261  00 
8^89  82 
67,874  45 
1,615  25 
1384  06 
13.046  70 

1.874  84 
6,617  09 

15,879  2T 
19.440  63 
12,2*2  69 1 

9365  26 
13,401  21 1 

8,181  12 

1.875  05 
81,626  72 

96S  40 
8.150  78 
6,911  9* 
101.618  87 
2.110  86 
7,218  01 
6,770  49 
625.551  47 
1,482  21 
6,969  04 
83,386  *9 
4,665  44 
11,019  03 
14.794  86 
8,292  79 
10.998  2« 
16.841  20 
174.642  83 
6,018  97 
62.010  66 
13,805  (Ht 
4.606  46 
85,923  22 
18,479  19 
26,429  79 
6,2*7  87 
4.180  27 
2,3*2  14 
2,196  82 
44,586  76 
6354  88 


25,270  78 
84,921  70 
85,794  89 
49,414  82 
80.788  ft 
86,802  04 
167,215  80 
28,167  89 
165.819  65 
181,  825  80 
4,956  00 
20,421  19 
1347  58 
82,478  04 
7,744  19 
81,224  50 
979  23 
40,409  44 
24,588  80 
6.288  06 
7,906  90 
464.212  82 
8,209  79 
16,123  84 
149.008  32 
68,565  61 
8.758  44 
10,487  00 
19,679  01 
9.773  86 
12,287  75 
16,256  11 
40,176  21 
19367  41 
26,760  48 
16,875  28 
8.181  12 
1375  05 
61,626  72 
968  40 
8,160  78 
6,911  98 
101,518  87 
6,752  10 
7,460  29 
6,770  49 
1,464,001  08 
2,516  11 
6,969  94 
88,958  82 

4.665  44 
11,019  08 
15,546  90 

9.004  23 
10,998  28 
16,841  20 
241,736  69 
6.018  87 
62.010  86 
19346  91 
4.6<>6  46 
20CMOS  66 
13,472  19 
26,429  79 
6.227  87 
4,1  27 
2362  14 
2,286  87 
45,280  86 

6.666  69 


Norfolk,  Ya. 

Petersburg,  rt 
Richmond, 

Yorktown,  " 

Tappahannoc,  M 

Accomac,  " 

East  River,  M 

Yeocomlco,  44 
Cherrystone, 

Wheeling,  " 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Washington,  ** 
Newborn, 

Edenton,  " 

Camden,  44 

Bean  fort,  44 

Plymouth,  44 

Ocracokc,  44 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Georgetown,  44 

Beaufort,  44 

Savannah,  Go. 

Snnbury,  44 

Brunswick,  44 

Hardwlck,  44 

St.  Mary's,  44 

Pcnsacola,  Fla. 

St  Angnstlne,  44 
St.  Mark's, 

St.  John's,  44 

Appalachlcola,  44 

Key  West,  44 
St  Andrew's  Bay." 
Fcrnandlna, 
Mobile, 
Pearl  River, 
Vlckshurg, 
New  Orleans, 
Tcche, 

Memphis, 

Nashville, 

Kru)xvi!lc, 

Louisville, 

Paducah, 

St.  Louis, 

Chicago, 

Alton, 

Galena, 
!  Sandusky, 
1  Cuyahoga, 

Cincinnati, 

Toledo. 

New  Albany, 

Milwaukie, 

St.  Paul, 

Detroit, 

MlchllimnckinAc, 
Galveston.  Texas. 


Ala. 
Miss. 


Tonn. 


Ky. 

ft 

Mo. 
111. 


Ohio. 


Ind. 

Wis. 
Mln. 
Mich 


Saluria,  " 
Point  Isabel,  " 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Sonoma,  " 
Sacramento,  ™ 
San  Pedro, 
Monterey,  " 
Astoria,  Oregon. 
I'ugct's  Sound,  44 
Cape  Perpctua,  W.T. 


10,452  18 
539  42 
6,022  10 


• .  • . 
.... 

a  •  ■  ■ 
...» 
.... 


18,872  62 
2371  66 
1,109  48 
476  09 
022  ft 
BH  70 
678  86 

88,490  87 
674  78 

27,566  82 

6*6*74 

99i*85 
5,408  60 

1 60*40 
8.919  00 
1.709  66 
7,026  82 

845*28 
22,442  63 


182,199  20 
1,224  56 


1,624  00 


8,474  79 


8M  56 


2.879  79 
491 

47,647*52 


Total . 


.  2346,287  09 


Total  T« 
of  ta 


15,984  62 
1.993  33 
7,708  67 
7,128  76 
2,802  8" 
7,587  62 
8,968  IS 
8,264  86 
1,552  64 

17,006  87 

10335  16 
8,719  17 
2,258  11 
1,546  91 
4,684  16 
2,122  10 
2,934  81 
849  60 

26,934  77 
641  26 

13,2>6'64 

698  09 

890*86 
01 


246  67 
2,727  88 
1,284  47 
2,010  11 

i6i*2s 

803)4  84 
8,787  88 

96,043*93 
5,520  67 
7,766  66 
4,595  46 

84351*25 
2,250  59| 
64,668  66 
77,192  06 

6,25i*50 
15,625  16, 
71,663  88 
83,900  87 

4,491  78 

24,66i*59 
866  75 

88306  93 
7.978  94 
6,577  40 
1,693  73 

86,572*86 
444  61 
127  64 

•  •  ■  • 

116  84 


26,866  05 
2382  75 

18.780  63 
7,128  76 
2,602  67 
7387  62 
8,963  18 
8,264  86 
1,552  64 

17,006  87 

98,108  03 
6,291  08 
8,862  54 
2,028  05 
6,456  51 
2,660  81 
8,618  21 
649  60 

65,425  19 
1316  04 

40,840*84 

1303*83 

1,889*26 
8,769  51 

407*83 
6,646  83 
2,994  40 


946  n 

62,757  72 
8,787  88 

229,248*18 
6,745  48 
7.768  56 
4,596  46 

84351*23 
2,250  59 
64,668  66 
76,616  06 

6,25i*8rt 
15,626  16 
77,188  17 
83,900  87 

4,491  73 

25,020*22 
8<M  75 
G5306  93 

7,978  94 
10,457  24 

2368  60 

64.420*4fl 
444  64 

127  84 

•  »•• 
118  64 

•  •  a  a 

•  •  •  • 


2,907,681  88  5,868,666  42 
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Bt  wat  or 


KHOM 


ErrmrD.    I  EogUaJ. 


Prussia. . 
Saxon  v. . 
Bavaria . 


Wurtcmburg  

Baden  

Hcase-4'asscl  

Hesse- Darmstadt. 

Frankfort  , 

tSaxe-C'uburg  

Nassau.  

Hanorer  , 

Oldenburg. 
Brunswick 
t*axe-Mi'inlnj;on 
Reuss-Oreltz ... 
baxe-Wciinar.. . 


Total  Zollveroln... 
"  Switzerland... 

"  Austria  

"  Belgium  

"  Franco  

"  England  

"  Hamburg  

"  Bremen  

Holland  

Dutch  East 

I  ndles  

British  East 

Indie*.  

Russia.  

Si.alii  

Two  Sicilies.. 

Sardinia  

Turkey.  

China........ 

Ireland  

Scotland  

Tuscany  

Portugal  

Other  coun- 
tries.  


1.450.219 
2,926,526' 
TV.'.'.' 4 1 
11*.  63* 
1S<  >.--••, 
66,226 
233,346 
127.M6 
44,74.'. 

i 

65.4  97 
'.'1- 

8.939 
18,9131 
2,4*5 


8,924,835 
426,o69 
22,9*4 
15,263 
27.966 

6,575 

21,2ns 
69,739 
2.2 

8/252 
4(16 
905 


2,095 
10,41*1 


6,965.230 
«T4.sT5 
2S6.422 
14.052 
106,5.10 
4  7.  «1 
29,550 
4,171 
8,0>9 


1HT 

283 
7H 


MO 


11,939 
100 

CV216 


4.505,017 

a,;ii:*.«*«s 

7 1,791 
X64.T49 
16,86\3G5 

186,286 

l'.'.i'I" 

8,209 

26,649 

171,0*1 
f.2  7-5 
10.104 
1 22 

10.053 

•i"-.--u 

:u.ui 

211.162 
4,559 
19,222 

842.32i 


Total   (1,818,815  26,868,690 


IloILnvd. 

lUn-.tmfg. 

N'.  Gr»r.\d» 

<Khtt  p'u. 

sir**, ik» 

8-S4.611 

f-r  .  u  Ml 

2...T2.3-. 

4J  t  J  .  tk 

...  12 

Z,lv*i,  2-4 

.... 

.... 

...»  amo 

Oik  tf_.kJ 

4\l«l.> 

.mj  a  o ■  1  ~ 

nun 

.... 

Oit  m  *  t 

1 4..'  14 

l50.4i9 

641 

.... 

1..2,l«« 

130,948 

275,646 

80,565 



.... 

13,.(H 

512 

1,2s* 

29.9i7 

.... 

A  1  t Ml  I 

OC  ."11 J 

.*  -  -  - 

4.1,1 1 1 

. . ,  i*j,i* 

.... 

1 9 

1  1, 

68,916 

•  •  •  ■ 

1,397 

15,  "49 

2<°4.43l 

1,062 

2o3 

6J974 

205 

"«5 

.... 

1,592 

763 

86>237 

1.442 

■  ■  a  a 
.... 

1,095 

'.»„.> 

.... 
.... 

.... 
.... 

15 

.... 

.... 

■  •■« 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

.... 

.... 

2,741 

.... 
.... 

.... 
.... 

.... 

.... 
.... 
.... 

6W,52S 

465,052 

6.646,2i7 

1.346 

6.161 

2,555,243 

1,340 

.><4.4:< . 

a  .  aa 
2,593 

920 

8,1 1  6 

o^i  .  CK1 

.... 

•  *  •  • 

44,061 

1.448 

1,173 

62.660 

W  i  .  1 

501 

Qlit  nil 

201,101 

22.1.  V  -  i 

24.i'21 

m,m 

34.9-vl 

44..".*" 

87,494 

6(4,407 

2,589 

6.721 

629 

3.^5 

1,215 

281 

131 

m 

20.208 

a  •  a  a 

492 

21,562 

17,052 

363 

■  a  a  * 

2,004 
IMM 

•  •  •  * 

67,977 

9.752 

2.60* 

•  *  •  ■ 

•  •  a  • 

S92 

•i-'-:  ■ 

•  •  •  ■ 

919 

•  a  ■  a 

24,7-v; 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  a 

.... 

I>2 

2,541 

■  •  *  ■ 

a  a  a  • 

■  *  •  a 

a  .  .  . 

61 
69,026 

•  •  •  • 

*  ■  •  • 

a  a  a  a 

a  •  •  « 

■  ■  a  • 
a  •  a  • 

•  ■  a  • 

■  ■  *  | 

108 

•  •  •  • 

a  •  ■  • 

■  :-J 

12,637 

•  •  •  * 

•  •  •  • 

8,662 

2.  Ml 

2,1.', 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  a  • 

•  a  •  • 

1,0,9 

7,523 

•  a  a  a 

6.S10 

89.472 

1.1.676 
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CONFEDERATE  STATES.  At  the  3d  ses- 
sion of  the  11th  Congress,  in  1811,  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union  was  spoken  of  for  the  first 
time  by  a  member  from  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  n  possible  event  of  the  future.  The 
manner  in  which  this  was  received  by  that 
Congress  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  was  looked 
opon  by  them  almost  with  sentiments  of  abhor- 
rence. The  circumstances  are  interesting  at 
this  time.  The  bill  to  form  a  Constitution  and 
State  Government  for  the  Territory  of  Orleans, 
and  the  admission  of  such  State  under  the  name 
of  Louisiana  jnto  the  Union,  was  under  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  Quincy,  of  Massachusetts,  in  opposition  to 
the  bill,  said :  "  I  am  compelled  to  declare  it  as 
my  deliberate  opinion,  that  if  this  bill  passes, 
the  bond&tff  this  Union  are  virtually  dissolved ; 
that  the  States  which  compose  it  are  free  from 
their  obligations ;  and  that,  as  it  will  be  the 
right  of  all,  so  it  will  be  the  duty  of  some,  to 
prepare  definitely  for  a  separation,  amicably, 
if  they  can,  violently,  if  they  must." 

Mr.  Quincy  was  here  called  to  order  by  Mr. 
Poindexter. 

'  Mr.  Quiocy  repeated  and  justified  the  remark 
he  had  made,  which,  to  save  all  misapprehen- 
sion, he  committed  to  writing,  in  the  following 
words  .*  "  If  this  bill  passes,  it  is  my  deliberate 
opinion  that  it  is  virtually  a  dissolution  of  this 
Union ;  that  it  will  free  the  States  from  their 
moral  obligation ;  and  as  it  will  be  the  right  of 
all,  so  it  will  be  the  duty  of  some,  definitely  to 
prepare  for  a  separation,  amicably,  if  they  can, 
violently,  if  they  must." 

After  some  little  confusion,  Mr.  Poindexter 
required  the  decision  of  the  Speaker,  whether 
it  was  consistent  with  the  propriety  of  debate, 
to  use  such  an  expression.  He  said  it  was  radi- 
cally wrong  for  any  member  to  use  arguments 
going  to  dissolve  the  Government,  and  tumble 
this  body  itself  to  dust  and  ashes.  It  would  be 
found,  from  the  gentleman's  statement  of  his 
language,  that  he  had  declared  the  right  of  any 
portion  of  the  people  to  separate. 

Mr.  Quincy  wishod  the  Speaker  to  decide, 
for  if  the  gentleman  was  permitted  to  debate 
the  question,  he  should  lose  one-half  of  his 
speech. 

The  Speaker  said  that  great  latitude  in  de- 
bate was  generally  allowed ;  and  that,  by  way 
of  argument  against  a  bill,  the  first  part,  of  the 
gentleman's  observations  was  admissible;  but 
the  latter  member  of  the  sentence,  viz.,  "  That 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  some  States  to  prepare 
for  a  separation,  amicably  if  they  can,  violently 
if  they  must,"  was  contrary  to  the  order  of 
debate. 

Mr.  Quincy  appealed  from  his  decision,  and 
required  the  ayes  and  noes  on  the  appeal. 

The  question  was  stated  thus :  44  Is  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Speaker  correct  ? "  And  decided, 
ayes,  53 ;  noes,  56. 

Occasionally  the  subject  was  alluded  to  in 
the  progress  of  time,  until  it  was  regarded  as  a 
deed  to  be  abhorred,  but  yet  such  as  might  be 


both  possible  and  necessary  under  some  circum- 
stances of  wrong  and  oppression. 

The  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812,  was  so 
destructive  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
New  England  States,  that  they,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, withheld  and  refused  their  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Government.  In  Massachu- 
setts, the  State  authorities  took  decisive  meas- 
ures to  prevent  the  Federal  Government  from 
obtaining  volunteers.  Separation  from  the 
Union  was  discussed  and  advocated. 

Finally  public  sentiment  becamo  so  strong 
that  a  Convention  was  held  at  Hartford,  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  It  was  convened  to  con- 
sider the  state  of  affairs,  and  to  devise  a  remedy. 
What  its  view  of  publio  affairs  might  be,  and 
what  would  be  the  remedy  it  might  suggest, 
was  too  well  known  to  the  publio  to  admit  of  a 
doubt.  Its  sessions,  like,  those  of  the  Conven- 
tions in  the  seceding  States,  were  held  in  secret, 
or  with  doors  closed  against  every  one  except 
members  of  the  Convention.  Whatever  were 
the  recommendations  of  this  body,  no  public 
action  took  place  upon  them,  in  consequence  of 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  the  speedy  con- 
clusion of  peace  with  Great  Britain. 

The  result  of  this  Convention  was  to  recog- 
nize and  reaffirm  the  principle  or  doctrine 
which  had  hitherto  been  unofficially,  and  only 
by  individuals  announced,  that  a  separation  of 
the  States,  or  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  or 
rather  a  withdrawal  of  a  State  or  States  from 
the  Union,  could,  under  some  circumstances,  be 
rightful  and  just.  This  justification  would  be 
found  to  arise  from  acts  of  oppression  and 
wrong  persistently  enforced  by  the  Federal 
Government  So  slow  were  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  recognize  the  right  of  revolu- 
tion as  against  their  own  admirably  formed 
system  of  government,  and  so  attached  and 
loyal  were  they  to  this  system  of  government, 
that  the  members  of  the  Convention  at  Bart- 
ford  wore  ever  after  refused  all  public  favor, 
and  carried  with  them  the  frowns  of  the  people 
down  to  their  graves. 

The  institution  of  domestic  slavery  hod  always 
been  repugnant  to  a  large  number  of  conscien- 
tious persons  in  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States,  but  more  extensively  in  the  former.  Upon 
the  application  of  the  State  of  Missouri  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Union  in  1819,  opposi- 
tion was  made,  which  was  based  upon  hostility 
to  the  extension  of  the  institution  of  slavery. 
At  this  time  the  strife  ran  so  high  as  to  present 
to  the  consideration  of  the  people  the  ques- 
tion of  a  separation  of  the  States,  and  render  it 
more  familiar  to  their  minds.  This  difficulty 
was  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

Tho  subject  now  disappeared  from  the  pub- 
lic mind  until  the  years  1831  and  '32,  when  tho 
State  of  South  Carolina  took  tho  ground  that 
the  tariff  act  passed  by  Congress  in  1828,  was 
not  only  unconstitutional,  bnt  so  unjust  and 
oppressive  in  its  operation  against  her  that 
it  should  not  be  executed  within  her  limits. 
The  issue  joined  in  this  case  did  not  present 
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the  true  point  involved.  It  became  a  question 
of  strength  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  State.  The  State  herself  was  divided 
in  sentiment.  The  Federal  Government  made 
concessions,  and  all  open  signs  of  strife  disap- 
peared. In  this  iustance,  the  acts  of  oppres- 
sion and  wrong  could  not  be  stated  in  precise 
words,  nor  estimated  in  figures.  They  were 
not  of  such  a  positive  and  flagrant  character 
,that  the  world  could  see  or  comprehend  them. 
Hence  the  course  of  South  Carolina  at  that  time 
has  not  been  approved  by  the  sentiment  of 
mankind.  By  this  difficulty  a  great  stride  was 
taken  towards  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  a 
separation  of  the  States.  The  State  and  the 
Federal  Government  reached  the  actual  borders 
of  a  violent  struggle 

Enough  had  been  seen  of  the  operation  of  the 
Government  to  prove  that  this  question  of  sep- 
aration of  a  Stato  or  States  from  the  Union,  was 
one  which  the  American  people  must  some  time 
meet  and  decide.  Indeed,  it  may  be  declared, 
as  a  general  principle,  that  if  the  right  of  revo- 
lution is  sacred,  such  is  the  tendency  of  all  hu- 
man government,  either  tli rough  ignorance  or 
negligence,  or  from  a  wilful  purpose,  at  some 
period,  to  persist  in  oppressive  and  unjust  meas- 
ures, that  none  can  escape  the  bitter  experience 
of  internal  bloodshed.  In  other  words,  if  those 
who  have  power  will  oppress,  then  those  who 
are  oppressed,  or  who  think  they  are  oppressed, 
or  who  suppose  they  are  about  to  be  oppressed, 
will  certainly  resist,  or  they  must  consent  to 
become  slaves. 

At  this  time,  political  agitation  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  commenced.  This  brought  out, 
in  1835,  political  agitation  for  it*  defence  and 
protection.  Small  and  insignificant  at  first,  this 
contest  grew  into  a  terrific  flame.  The  latter 
party  always  asserted  that,  under  a  just  and 
strict  administration  of  the  Government  accord- 
ing to  the  Constitution,  their  rights  were  safe, 
and  slavery,  as  an  institution,  could  not  be  es- 
sentially damaged.  At  the  same  time,  they 
boldly  and  fully  declared  that,  if  the  time  should 
ever  come  when  they  should  be  convinced  that 
they  could  not  retain  their  rights  as  slaveholders 
and  slaveholding  States,  within  the  Union  and 
under  the  administration  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, they  then  should  seek  those  rights  and  that 
protection  without  the  Union.  In  other  words, 
a  separation  or  dissolution  of  the  Union  was  to 
be  the  alternative  of  the  triumph  of  one  side, 
and  the  defeat  of  the  other.  With  an  astonish- 
ing indifference,  apparently,  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
plo  witnessed  this  contest.  It  can  be  explained 
only  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  attachment 
to  the  Union  of  all  the  States  was  so  great,  and 
its  civil  and  social  advantages  so  conspicuous 
that  none  were  ready  to  believe  a  serious  pur- 
poso  for  its  destruction  could  be  formed.  Fi- 
nally, on  the  4th  of  November,  1860,  the  issue 
was  decided.  Tho  political  agitators  for  the 
limitation  or  abolition  of  slavery,  triumphed 
over  the  political  agitators  for  its  defence  and 
protection.  Tho  latter  party  immediately  took 


the  steps  which  they  believed  to  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  their  long-threatened  purpose.  It 
may  not  bo  altogether  out  of  place  in  these 
pages  to  ask  if  they  were  justified  in  beginning 
these  proceedings?  In  answer,  it  may  be  asked 
if  the  slaveholding  States  were  suffering  at  that 
time,  under  the  hand  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, such  oppression  and  such  wrongs  as  jus- 
tify the  exercise  of  the  sacred  right  of  revolu- 
tion? They  were  not.  Did  they  fear  the 
speedy  infliction  of  such  wrongs  as  would  jos- 
tify  the  exercise  of  tho  right  of  revolution? 
This  question  is  asked  on  the  presumption  that 
the  apprehension  of  wrongs  and  oppression  will 
justify  revolution;  and,  for  the  sake  of  the 
argument,  let  it  be  granted.  On  this  question 
turns  the  whole  case.  Did  they  fear  and  ap- 
prehend these  wrongs?  and  were  their  fears 
just  and  well  founded  ?  The  debates  at  the  2d 
session  of  tho  87th  Congress,  contain  the  views 
of  Southern  Senators  and  Representatives. 
(See  Congress,  U.  S.)  According  to  these  state- 
ments such  were  their  fears  and  apprehensions. 
South  Carolina,  after  adopting  an  ordinance  of 
secession,  issued  a  declaration  of  grievances, 
which  consist  of  past  injuries  she  has  suffered. 
(See  Sonn  Carolina.)  This  point  was  also 
discussed  in  the  South  Carolina  State  Conven- 
tion. The  views  there  entertained,  are  shown 
in  the  following  debate : 

Mr.  Parker:  "Mr.  President,  it  appears  to 
me,  with  great  deference  to  the  opinions  that 
havo  been  expressed,  that  the  public  mind  is  fully 
mado  up  to  the  great  occasion  that  now  await9 
us.  It  is  no  spasmodic  effort  that  has  come 
suddenly  upon  us,  but  it  has  been  gradually 
culminating  for  a  long  series  of  years,  until  at 
last  it  has  come  to  that  point  when  we  may 
say  the  matter  is  entirely  right." 

Mr.  Inglis :  u  Mr.  President,  if  there  is  any 
gentleman  present  who  wishes  to  debate  this 
matter,  of  courso  this  body  will  hear  him ;  but 
as  to  delay,  for  tho  purpose  of  a  discussion,  I  for 
one  am  oppposed  to  it.  As  my  friend  (Mr. 
Parker)  has  said,  most  of  us  have  had  this  mat- 
ter under  consideration  for  tho  last  twenty 
years,  and  I  presume  wo  have  by  this  time 
arrived  at  a  decision  upon  the  subject." 

Mr.  Keitt :  44  Sir,  we  are  performing  a  great 
act,  which  involves  not  only  the  stirring  pres- 
ent, but  embraces  the  whole  great  future  of 
ages  to  come.  I  have  been  engaged  in  this 
movement  ever  since  I  entered  political  life.  I 
am  content  with  what  has  been  done  to-day, 
and  content  with  what  will  take  place  to-mor- 
row. "We  have  carried  tho  body  of  this  Union 
to  its  last  resting-place,  and  now  we  will  drop 
the  flag  over  its  grave.  After  that  is  done,  I 
am  ready  to  adjourn,  and  leave  the  remaining 
ceremonies  for  to-morrow." 

Mr.  Rhett:  "The  secession  of  South  Caro- 
lina is  not  an  event  of  a  day.  It  is  not  any 
thing  produced  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  or 
by  the  non-execution  of  the  fugitive  slave  law. 
It  has  been  a  matter  which,  has  been  gathering 
head  for  thirty  years.   Tho  election  of  Lincoln 
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and  Hamlin  was  the  last  straw  on  the  back  of  "  Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 

the  camel.   Bnt  it  was  not  the  only  one.   The  reference  of  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  B.  Stanton, 

back  was  nearly  broken  before.    The  point  asking  for  a  statement  of  the  distribution  of 

npon  which  I  differ  from  my  friend  is  this :  He  arms  from  the  armories  to  the  arsenals  and 

says  he  thought  it  expedient  for  us  to  put  this  other  places  of  deposit  for  safe  keeping,  from 

great  question  before  the  world  upon  this  sim-  the  1st  of  January,  1860,  to  that  of  January  1, 

pie  matter  of  wrongs  on  the  question  of  slavery,  1861,  &c. 

and  that  question  turned  upon  the  fugitive  slave  44  In  compliance  with  your  directions,  I  have 
liw.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  fugitive  slave  law,  the  honor  to  report  that  on  the  30th  day  of  Dc- 
I  myself  doubt  its  constitutionality,  and  I  cember,  1869,  an  order  was  received  from  tho 
doubted  it  on  the  floor  of  tho  Senate,  when  I  War  Department  directing  the  transfer  of  one 
was  a  member  of  that  body.  The  States,  acting  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  muskets  from  the 
in  their  sovereign  capacity,  should  be  respon-  Springfield  (Mass.)  and  Watervliet  (N.  Y.)  ar- 
able for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves.  That  senals  to  different  arsenals  at  the  South.  Orders 
was  our  best  security."  were  given  in  obedience  to  these  instructions 
So,  in  the  correspondence  of  Messrs.  Host,  on  the  80th  of  May,  1860,  and  the  arms  were 
Yancey,  and  Mann,  with  Lord  John  Russell,  removed  during  the' past  spring  from  and  to  the 
the  right  of  separation  is  placed  on  other  places  as  follows 

grounds.  (See  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  44  From  Springfield  armory  sixty-five  thou- 

Costedebatb  States,  also  Public  Doccments,  sand  percussion  muskets,  calibre  sixty-nine 

Mt.\*age*  of  President  Dazi*.)  Admitting,  then,  hundredths  of  an  inch. 

notwithstanding  these  various  statements,  that  44  From  Wntertown  arsenal  six  thousand  per- 

fears  of  wrongs  and  destruction  to  the  in-  enssion  rifles,  calibre  fifty-four  hundredths  of 

Btitutton  of  slavery  were  entertained,  and  that  an  inch. 

such  apprehensions,  if  well  founded,  are  a  jus-  41  From  Watervliet  arsenal  four  thousand  per- 

tification  of  revolution ;  yet,  on  this  point,  it  is  enssion  rifles,  calibre  fifty-four  hundredths  of 

sufficient  to  state  the  fact,  that  the  Federal  Gov-  an  inch.  . 

emment  has  always  been  ready  to  compromise  44  Of  which  thero  were  sent  as  follows : 

in  her  difficulties  with  any  State.    If  it  had  jr«w  mmd.  r.aytm. 

meditated  evil  in  tho  now  hands  in  which  it  has  Charleston  (3.  C.)  arsenal . . .   9,230      5,720  2,000 

been  placed,  of  which  not  the  first  sign  had  yet  North  Carolina  arsenal  15,403      8,520  2,ooo 

appeared,  its  hands  would  have  been  tied  by  Augusta  (Ga.)  arsenal         is,M0      7.M0  2,000 

teen  Northern  8tates,  and  by  the  action  of  all 

the  voters  in  tho  fifteen  Southern  States.   On  44  The  arms  thus  transferred,  which  were  at 

the  secession  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  one  of  her  the  Charleston  arsenal,  the  Mount  Vernon  ar- 

eitizens  used  this  language :  seual,  and  the  Baton  Rouge  arsenal,  have  been 

44  Posterity  will  regard  tho  act  as  wanting  in  seized  by  the  authorities  of  the  several  States 
statesmanship,  and  tho  greatest  folly  ever  com-  of  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana,  and 
mitted  by  a  great  and  prosperous  poople.  But  are  no  longer  in  possession  of  the  Ordnance 
undue  prosperity  begets  luxury  and  restlessness,  Department.  Those  Btored  at  the  Augusta  ar- 
and  grave  deeds  are  often  committed  without  senal  and  at  North  Carolina  are  Btill  in  ehargo 
reflection  or  reason.  Posterity  will  censure  the  of  officers  of  this  Department. 
ax?t  of  secession,  for  the  reason  that  the  seced-  44  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  have  been 
ing  States,  in  their  several  Conventions,  mado  transfers  from  tho  armories  to  different  arse- 
no  demands  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  but  nals,  as  tho  exigencies  of  the  service  demanded, 
madly — yea,  blindly — precipitated  a  revolution,  for  immediate  issues  to  the  army  and  to  tho 
To  stand  justified  in  the  eye  of  the  future,  and  States,  under  the  act  of  April  23,  1808,  and 
before  the  scrutiny  of  civilization,  we  should  which  I  infer  are  not  intended  to  be  embraced 
demand  redress  in  a  Convention  of  all  tho  in  the  call  of  tho  House  of  Representatives." 
State*."  On  the  29th  of  October,  1860,  Gen.  Winfield 

The  first  publio  act  which  took  place,  having  Scott  sent  to  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War 

for  it*  nltimate  object  tho  formation  of  a  a  letter,  containing 44  views  suggested  by  the  im- 

Southern  Confederacy,  was  the  call  for  a  State  minent  dangor  of  a  disruption  of  the  Union  by 

Convention  in  South  Carolina.   This  resulted  the  secession  of  one  or  moro  of  tho  Southern 

in  the  secession  of  that  State,  and  was  followed  States."    In  this  paper  ho  suggested  certain 

rapidly  by  the  secession  of  Alabama,  Florida,  measures  of  precaution  which  should  be  taken 

Mississippi,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  Tho  by  the  Government  to  prevent  the  anticipated 

fireliminary  proceedings  whioh  have  come  to  disruption.  "Why  they  were  not  adopted  will 
ight  are  too  important  to  be  overlooked.  The  presently  appear.  So  much  of  them  as  apper- 
first  public  step  is  to  be  found  described  in  a  tain  to  the  steps  proper  for  the  Government  to 
letter  from  tho  Colonel  of  the  Ordnance,  n.  take,  were  as  follows : — 
K.  Craig,  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Joseph  Holt,  41  From  a  knowledge  of  our  Southern  popula- 
ted January  16, 1861,  stating  the  number  of  tion  it  is  my  solemn  conviction  that  there  is 
rifles  and  muskets  sent  to  the  Southern  States  some  danger* of  an  early  act  of  rashness  prelim- 
daring  the  year  1860.   It  is  as  follows:  inary  to  secession,  viz.,  the  seizure  of  some  or 
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all  of  the  following  posts :  Forts  Jackson  and 
St.  Philip  in  the  Mississippi,  below  Now  Or- 
leans, both  without  garrisons;  Fort  Morgan, 
below  Mobile,  without  a  garrison ;  Forts  Pick- 
ens and  McRac,  Pensacola  harbor,  with  an  in- 
sufficient garrison  for  one ;  Fort  Pulaski,  be- 
low Savannah,  without  a  garrison ;  Forts  Moul- 
trie and  Sumter,  Charleston  harbor,  the  former 
with  an  insufficient  garrison,  and  the  latter 
without  any ;  and  Fort  Monroe,  llampton 
Roads,  without  a  sufficient  garrison.  In  my 
opinion,  all  these  works  should  be  immediately 
so  garrisoned  as  to  make  any  attempt  to  take 
any  one  of  them,  by  surprise  or  coup  de  main, 
ridiculous. 

44  With  the  army  faithful  to  its  allegiance,  and 
the  navy  probably  equally  so,  and  with  a  Fed- 
eral Executivo,  for  the  next  twelve  months,  of 
firmness  and  moderation,  which  the  country 
has  a  right  to  expect — moderation  being  an  ele- 
ment of  power  not  less  than  firmness — there  is 
good  reason  to  hope  that  the  danger  of  secession 
may  be  made  to  pass  away  without  one  conflict 
of  arms,  oue  execution,  or  one  arrest  for  treason. 

44  In  the  mean  time  it  is  suggested  that  ex- 
ports should  remain  as  free  as  at  present ;  all 
duties,  however,  on  imports,  collected,  (outside 
of  the  cities,*)  as  such  receipts  would  be  needed 
for  the  national  debt,  invalid  pensions,  &c,  and 
only  articles  contraband  of  war  be  refused  ad- 
mittance. But  even  this  refusal  would  be  un- 
necessary, as  tho  foregoing  views  eschew  the 
jdca  of  invading  a  seceded  State. 

"Winfield  Scott. 

"New  Youk,  Odobtr  29,  I860." 

Tho  copy  sent  to  Secretary  of  War,  Floyd, 
contaias  these  additional  remarks : 

44  It  will  be  seen  that  the  4  Views1  only  apply 
to  a  case  of  secession  that  makes  a  gap  in  the 
present  Union.  The  falling  off  say  of  Texas, 
or  of  all  the  Atlantic  States,  from  the  Potomao 
south,  was  not  within  the  scope  of  General  S.'s 
provisional  remedios. 

44  It  is  his  opinion  that  instructions  should  be 
given,  at  once,  to  the  commanders  of  the  Bar- 
ancas,  Forts  Moultrie  and  Monroe,  to  bo  on 
their  guard  against  surprises  and  coup*  de  main. 
As  to  regular  approaches,  nothing  can  bo  said 
or  dona,  at  this  time,  without  volunteers. 

"There  is  one  (regular)  company  at  Boston, 
one  here,  (at  the  Narrows,)  one  at  Pittsburgh, 
one  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  one  at  Baton  Rouge^— in 
all  five  companies  only,  within  reach,  to  garrison 
or  reinforce  the  forts  mentioned  in  the  4  Views.* 

44  General  Scott  is  all  solicitude  for  the  safety 
of  the  Union.  Ho  is,  however,  not  without 
hope  that  all  dangers  and  difficulties  will  pass 
away  without  leaving  a  scar  or  painful  recollec- 
tion behind. 

44  The  Secretary's  most  obedient  servant, 

"  Odokr  &>,  ivio.  W.  S." 


•In  fort*  or  on  board  ships  of  war.  The  great  aim  and 
Abject  of  thift  plan  was  to  pain  time — say  eight  or  tan 
months-to  await  expcctrd  measures  of  conciliation  on  the 
part  of  tho  North,  aud  the  subsidence  of  angry  feelings  in 
the  opposite  quarter. 


The  part  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
favor  of  the  seceding  States  was  not  made  ap- 
parent until  some  months  later.  On  the  1st 
of  April,  three  months  after  the  resignation  of 
tho  Secretary,  there  appeared  at  Richmond, 
Virginia,  a  eulogy  of  him  which  vindicates 
his  patriotism  to  the  Confederate  States  by  a 
statement  of  facta : 

44  All  who  have  attended  to  the  developments] 
of  the  last  three  months,  and  know  aught  of  tho 
movements  of  the  Buchanan  Administration  up 
to  the  timo  of  Floyd's  resignation,  will  justify 
the  assertion  that  the  Southern  Confederacy 
would  not  and  could  not  be  in  existence  at  this 
hour  but  for  the  action  of  the  late  Secretary  of 
War.  The  plan  invented  by  Gen.  Scott  to  stop 
secession  was,  like  all  campaigns  devised  by 
him,  very  able  in  its  details,  and  nearly  certain 
of  general  success.  The  Southern  States  are 
full  of  arsenals  and  forts,  commanding  their 
rivers  and  strategic  points.  Gen.  Scott  desired 
to  transfer  the  army  of  the  United  States  to 
these  forts  as  speedily  and  as  quietly  as  possi- 
ble. Had  he  succeeded  in  doing  so,  revolution 
would  have  been  paralyzed  in  the  whole  South, 
and  the  submissionist  party  would  have  been 
organized  on  a  very  different  footing  from  what 
we  now  know.  The  Southern  States  could 
not  have  cut  off  communication  between  tho 
Government  and  the  forts  without  a  great 
fleet-,  which  they  cannot  build  for  years,  or 
take  them  by  land  without  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  many  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
and  several  campaigns,  and  many  a  bloody 
siege.  Had  Gen.  Scott  been  enabled  to  get 
those  forts  in  the  condition  he  desired  them  to1 
be,  the  Southern  Confederacy  would  not  now 
exist. 

44  But  tho  cooperation  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  is  necessary  to  the  movement  of  troops ; 
and  in  lieu  of  cooperating,  the  Secretary  of 
War  thwarted,  objected,  resisted,  and  forbade. 
Every  day  saw  the  battle  fought  in  President 
Buchanan's  Cabinet,  and  every  day  the  solitary 
champion  of  the  South  was  forced  closer  to  the 
corner  of  the  wall.  That  day  came  when  he 
was  fairly  beaten.  He  resigned,  but  not  with 
stealth  or  shame ;  he  resigned  with  a  clap  of 
thunder.  While  the  Administration  was  giving 
tho  orders  for  the  military  occupation  of  tho 
Southern  country,  it  was  actually  in  negotiation 
with  tho  Commissioners  of  South  Carolina. 
This  fact,  if  made  clearly  manifest,  sufficiently 
unveiled  the  design  and  tho  character  of  the 
Cabinet,  and,  causing  his  resignation  to  turn  on 
that  specification,  tho  Secretary  drew  tho  eye* 
of  the  entire  world  on  that  one  focus.  The 
Southern  leaders  awoke  to  a  sense  of  their 
position,  and  perceiving  that  if  they  gave  a 
week's  respito  to  a  plot  actually  in  course  of 
execution  they  were  hopelessly  lost,  they  sent 
over  the  country  the  orders  which  led  to  the 
popular  seizure  of  all  the  forts  in  the  South  ex- 
cept two." 

By  these  movements  the  seceding  States  were 
protected  from  the  military  arm  of  tho  Govern- 
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ment.  The  plans  for  combined  operations  were 
concerted  at  Washington,  and  made  known  to 
the  pnblic  through  the  press  of  that  city  in  the 
following  manner.   The  leading  print  said : 

"The  subjoined  communication,  disclosing 
the  designs  of  those  who  have  undertaken  to 
lead  the  movement  now  threatening  a  perma- 
nent dissolution  of  the  Union,  comes  to  us  from 
a  distinguished  citizen  of  the  South,  who  for- 
merly represented  his  State  with  great  distinc- 
tion in  the  popular  branch  of  Congress.  Tem- 
porarily sojourning  in  this  city,  he  has  become 
authentically  informed  of  the  facts  recited  in 
the  subjoined  letter,  which  he  communicates  to 
us  under  a  sense  of  duty,  and  for  the  accuracy 
of  which  he  makes  himself  responsible.  Nothing 
but  assurances  coming  from  such  an  intelligent, 
reliable  source,  could  induce  us  to  accept  the 
authenticity  of  these  startling  statements,  which 
so  deeply  concern  not  only  the  welfare  but  the 
honor  of  the  Southern  people." 

Wasbwotow,  January  9, 18*1. 
I  charge  that  on  last  Saturday  night  a  caucus  was 
held  in  thin  citr  bv  the  Southern  Secession  Senators 
from  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi.  Louis- 
iana, Arkansas,  and  Texas.  It  was  then  and  there  re- 
solved in  effect  to  assume  to  themselves  the  political 
power  of  the  South,  and,  to  control  all  political  and 
military  operations  for  the  present, they  telegraphed 
to  complete  the  plan  of  seizing  forts,  arsenals,  and  cus- 
tom-houses, and  advised  the  Conventions  now  in  ses- 
sion, and  soon  to  assemble,  to  pass  ordinances  for  im- 
mediate secession ;  but,  in  order  to  thwart  any  opera- 
tions of  the  Government  here,  tho  Conventions  of  the 
acceding  States  are  to  retain  their  representations  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House. 
They  also  advised,  ordered,  or  directed  tho  asscm- 
of  a  Convention  of  Delegates  from  the  seceding 


i  at  Montgomery  on  the  1 5th  of  February, 
can  of  course  only  be  done,  by  the  revolutionary 
ventions  usurping  the  powers  of  the  people  and  s 
ing  delegates  over  whom  they  will  lose  all  control  in 
the  establishment  of  a  Provisional  Government,  which 
is  the  plan  of  the  dictators. 

This  caucus  also  resolved  to  take  tho  most  effectual 
means  to  dragoon  tho  Legislatures  of  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  Virginia  into 
following  the  seceding  States.  Maryland  is  also  to  he 
influenced  by  such  appeals  to  popular  passion  as 
have  led  to  the  revolutionary  steps  which  promise  a 
conflict  with  the  State  and  Federal  Government*  in 
Texas. 

They  have  possessed  themselves  of  all  the  avenues 
of  information  in  the  South— the  telegraph,  the  press, 
and  the  general  control  of  the  postmasters.  They  also 
confidently  rely  upon  defections  in  the  army  and  navy. 

The  spectacle  here  presented  is  startling  to  contem- 
plate. Senators  intrusted  with  the  representative  sov- 
ereignty of  the  States,  and  sworn  to  Bupport  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  while  yet  acting  as  the 
privy  councillors  of  the  President,  and  anxiously  looked 
to  by  their  constituents  to  effect  some  practical  plan  of 
adjustment,  deliberately  conceive  a  conspiracy  for  tho 
overthrow  of  the  Government  through  the  military  or- 
ganizations, the  dangerous  secret  oraer  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Circle,  "  Committees  of  Safety,"  South- 
ern Leagues,  and  other  agencies  at  their  command : 
they  bare  instituted  as  thorough  a  military  and  civil 
de«potism  as  ever  cursed  a  maddened  country. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  form  of  government 
which  a  Convention  thus  hurriedly  thrown  together  at 
Montgomery  will  irrevocably  fasten  upon  a  deluded 
and  unsuspecting  people.  It  must  essentially  be  "  a 
t  founded  npon  military  principles,"  or  it 
endure.   Those  who  usurp  power  never  fail  to 


It  may  be  too  late  to  sound  tho  alarm.  Nothing  may 
be  able  to  arrest  the  action  of  revolutionary  tribunals 
whose  decrees  are  principally  in  "secret  sessions." 
But  I  call  upon  the  people  to  pause  and  reflect  before 
they  are  forced  to  surrender  every  principle  of  libertv, 
or  to  fight  those  who  are  becoming  their  masters  rather 
than  their  servant*.  EATON. 

A  letter  from  Washington  to  the  Baltimore 
press,  of  the  10th,  made  this  statement:  "The 
leaders  of  the  Southern  movement  are  consult- 
ing as  to  tho  best  mode  of  consolidating  their 
interests  into  a  Confederacy  under  a  Provision- 
al Government.  The  plan  is  to  make  Senator 
Hunter,  of  Virginia,  Provisional  President,  and 
Jefferson  Davis  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
army  of  defence.  Mr.  Hunter  possesses  in  a 
more  eminent  degree  the  philosophical  charac- 
teristics of  Jefferson  than  any  other  statesman 
now  living.  Col.  Davis  is  a  graduate  of  West 
Point,  was  distinguished  for  gallantry  at  Bnena 
Vista,  and  served  as  Secretary  of  War  under 
President  Pierce,  and  is  not  second  to  General 
Scott  in  military  science  or  courage." 

It  is  charged  above  that  the  caucus  met  on 
Saturday  night,  January  5th.  A  despatch  from 
Washington,  under  the  date  of  January  6th, 
appeared  in  the  Charleston  press  on  Monday, 
January  7th,  relating  to  the  same  caucus,  and 
was  as  follows : 

44  Washington,  January  6. 
"The  Senators  from  those  of  tho  Southern 
States  which  have  callod  Conventions  of  their 
people  met  in  caucus  last  night,  and  adopted 
the  following  resolutions : 

44  Retolted,  That  we  recommend  to  our  respective 
States  immediate  secession. 

44  Rttolved,  That  we  recommend  tho  holding  of  a 
General  Convention  of  the  said  States,  to  be  bolden  in 
the  city  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  at  some  period  not 
later  than  the  15th  day"  of  February,  1861. 

w  These  resolutions  were  telegraphed  this  even-» 
ing  to  the  Conventions  of  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Florida.  A  third  resolution  is  also  known 
to  have  been  adopted,  but  it  is  of  a  confidential 
character;  not  to  be  divulged  at  present.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  the  cauens  on 
the  question  of  whether  the  seceding  States 
ought  to  continne  their  delegations  in  Congress 
till  the  4th  of  March,  to  prevent  unfriendly  leg- 
islation, or  whether  tho  Representatives  of  the 
seceding  States  should  all  resign  together,  and 
leave  a  clear  field  to  tho  Opposition  to  pass 
such  bills,  looking  to  coercion,  as  they  may  see 
fit.  It  is  believed  that  the  opinion  that  they 
should  remain  prevailed." 

The  Senators  who.  represented  the  States 
above  mentioned  were  as  follows : 

.4fa6am0<— Benmmin  Fitzpatrick,  C.  C.  Clay,  jr. 
Arkantat — R.  W.  Johnson,  Wm.  K.  Sebastian. 
Georgia— Robert  Toombs,  Alfred  Iverson. 
Louwiana — J.  P.  Benjamin,  John  Slidell. 
Mi**usipui— Jefferson  Davis.  Albert  G.  Brown. 
Texan.— John  Hemphill,  Louis  T.  WigfalL 
liorido—Dvrid  L.  Yulcc  *  S.  R.  Mullory. 

*  On  the  capture  of  Feroandlna,  in  Florida,  by  the  Fed- 
eral troops,  in  March,  ISflS,  numerous  letters  and  papers 
were  found  in  the  houw*  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants 
among  which  was  the  following  letter.    Its  statement  of 

with  tho  representation*  of 
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f  ho  (subsequent  progress  6f  events  has  served 
to  show  how  accurate  was  the  intelligence,  and 
how  deliberate  was  the  inception  of  the  plot 
devised  against  the  integrity  of  the  Union  and 
tho  stability  of  the  Government ;  for  the  events 
which  have  marked  the  progress  of  secession 
siuce  that  time  have  been  but  the  fulfilment  of 
the  progrnnimo  prescribed  by  this  Senatorial 
caucus.  The  leaders  of  the  disunion  movement 
did  "assume  to  themselves  the  political  power 
of  the  South."  They  did  control  "  all  political 
and  military  operations."  Forts,  arsenals,  and 
custom-houses  were  seized  in  obedience  to  tele- 
graphic orders,  (See  Forts.)  State  Conven- 
tions did  pass  ordinances  of  immediate  and 
separate  secession.  A  Convention  of  delegates 
from  the  seceding  States  was  held  at  Montgom- 
ery in  pursuance  of  the  plan  proposed,  and  these 
delegates  were  arbitrarily  appointed  by  the 
several  State  Conventions  whose  members  had 
beon  elected  with  no  referenco  whatever  to  any 
6uch  ulterior  functions.  (See  Congress,  Cox- 
federate.)  "Defections  from  the  army  and 
navy"  were  openly  rewarded  by  promotions 
in  the  "Southern  service." 

The  principal  features  in  all  these  proceedings 
in  tho  different  States  were  these :  they  were 
prompt,  conducted  in  secret  sessions,  and  after- 
wards enforced  by  the  State  authorities.  Tho 
people  had  no  calm,  deliberate  voice  in  the 
matter.  In  some  instances  the  authority  call- 
ing the  State  Convention  expressly  forbid  the 


others  who  aro  well  known,  that  there  can  bo  no  doubt  of 
!U  authenticity. 

Wasiiixotos,  January  1, 1461. 

Mt  nr.AB  Sm : — On  tho  other  side  is  a  copy  of  resolutions 
adopted  at  a  consultation  of  the  Senators  from  the  seced- 
ing States,  in  which  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Texas,  Mississippi,  and  Florida  were  present  The  Idea  of 
tho  meeting  was  that  tho  States  should  so  out  at  once  and 
provide  for  the  early  organization  of  a  Confederate  Govern- 
ment, not  later  than  the  15th  of  February.  This  time  is 
allowed  to  enable  Louisiana  and  Texas  to  participate.  It 
(seemed  to  bo  the  opinion  that  If  we  left  hero,  force,  loan, 
and  volunteer  bills  miaht  he  panted,  which  Mould  put  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  immediate  condition  for  hostilities;  whereas,  by 
remaining:  in  our  places  until  the  loth  of  March,  it  Is  thought 
we  can  keep  the  hands  of  Mr.  Buchanan  tied,  and  disable* 
tho  Republicans  from  effecting  any  legislation  which  will 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Incoming  Administration. 

The  resolutions  will  be  sent  by  the  delegation  to  the 
President  of  tbo  Convention.  I  havo  not  been  able  to  find 
Mr.  Mallorr  this  morning.  Hawkins  [the  Representative 
from  Florida]  is  in  Connecticut.  I  have,  therefore,  thought 
it  best  to  send  you  this  copy  of  the  resolutions. 

In  haste,  yours  tnily.  1).  L.  Yl'LEE. 

J.  8.  Fisxegax.  Sovereign  Convention. 

Jtttolred,  That  In  onr  opinion,  each  of  the  Southern 
States  should,  as  soon  as  mav  be.  secede  from  tbo  Union. 

Revolted,  That  provision  should  bo  made  for  a  Conven- 
tion to  organize  a  Confederacy  of  tho  seceding  States  the 
Convention  to  meet  not  later  than  the  Mtfe  of  February,  at 
the  Cltv  of  Montgomery,  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 

/{emitted.  That  In  view  of  the  hostile  legislation  that  Is 
threatened  against  tho  seceding  States,  and  which  may  be 
consummated  before  the  4th  of  March,  we  ask  instructions 
whether  the  delegations  are  to  remain  in  Congress  until 
that  date  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  such  legislation. 

tlttolrttl.  That  a  Committee  be  and  are  hereby  appointed, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Davis,  Siidell,and  Mallory.to  carry  out 
the  object.*  of  this  meeting. 

In  accordance  with  these  resolution*,  the  ordinance*  of 
secession  were  ruined  as  follows  :— Mississippi,  January  9th  ; 
Alabama  and  Florida,  January  11th;  Louisiana,  January 
26th;  Texas.  February  1st.  The  Confederate  Congress  met 
at  Montgomery  on  February  4th,  and  President  Davis  was 
Inaugurated  February  18th. 


passage  of  an  ordinance  of  secession  which 
should  be  binding,  unless  it  was  ratified  by  tho 
people. 

On  the  19th  of  January  a  committee  in  tho 
Mississippi  Legislature  reported  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions to  provide  for  a  Southern  Confederacy 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Provisional  Govern- 
ment. On  this  same  day,  Gov.  Pickens,  of 
South  Carolina,  sent  by  telegraph  the  follow- 
ing despatch  to  the  Commissioner,  A.  B.  Jack- 
son, from  that  State  to  Mississippi:  "Please 
urge  Mississippi  to  send  delegates  to  the  Mont- 
gomery meeting  of  States,  at  as  early  a  day  as 
possible— say  4th  February— to  form  imme- 
diately a  strong  Provisional  Government.  It 
is  the  only  thing  to  prevent  war,  and  let  that 
Convention  elect  immediately  a  Commander- 
in-Chief  for  the  seceding  States." 

The  State  Conventions  of  South  Carolina 
and  Alabama  urged  the  Montgomery  Congress, 
and  hence,  in  the  Conventions  of  all  the  seced- 
ing States,  delegates  were  appointed  to  this 
Congress.  Among  others  was  Howell  Cobb, 
of  Georgia,  who  resigned  his  position  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  on 
tho  10th  day  of  December,  18G0. 

So  loyal,  however,  were  the  people  of  some 
of  the  States,  and  particularly  Louisiana,  to  tho 
Union,  that  notwithstanding  all  tho  steps  of 
disunion,  they  still  hoped  the  end  would  be 
a  reunion.  They  looked  to  tho  fact  that  tho 
border  States  remained  in  the  Union  as  an  . 
assurance  that  they,  through  the  mediation  of 
these  States,  could  bo  received  back  after  tho 
delirium  of  secession  was  over.  They  openly 
declared  that  if,  as  people  of  the  Gulf  States, 
they  could  obtain  the  assurance  of  a  faithful  en- 
forcement of  the  Constitution,  in  some  such  form 
as  tho  Crittenden  bill  suggested,  they  would  co- 
erce the  seceders.  They  said  that  at  that  time 
thero  was  in  favor  of  the  Union  and  the  clearly 
guaranteed  rights  of  the  South  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  a  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  Gulf  States ;  and  that  a 
compromise  on  such  a  basis  would  put  down 
all  who  should  exclaim  against  its  provisions. 

These  sentiments  in  favor  of  reconstruction 
were  rebuked  in  the  most  decided  manner  by 
the  Georgia  State  Convention.  That  body  re- 
fused to  vote  for  any  person  as  a  member  of 
the  Confederate  Congress,  until  he  had  given 
assurance  that  he  would,  under  no  contingency, 
favor  reconstruction.  It  has  been  stated  that 
tho  authorities  of  each  State  aided  the  efforts 
of  the -Conventions  by  enforcing  the  ordinance 
of  secession.  These  efforts  were  thoroughly 
done.  All  the  United  States  property,  whether 
forts,  arsenals,  custom-houses,  or  light-houses, 
was  taken.  Not  a  vestige  of  the  authority  of 
tho  Federal  Government  was  suffered  to  re- 
main excepting  the  Post-Office  Department. 
On  tho  4th  of  February  the  delegates  to  the 
Confederate  Congress  assembled  at  Montgom- 
ery, in  Alabama.  (See  Coxoress,  Confeder- 
ate.) Their  first  duties  consisted  in  preparing 
a  form  of  organization  for  themselves  and  tho 
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States  which  they  represented.  This  resulted 
in  a  Provisional  Constitution,  to  continue  in 
operation  for  one  year.  Under  this  Constitu- 
tion, Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  was  elect- 
ed President,  and  Alexander  II.  Stephens,  of 
Georgia,  Vice-President.  On  the  10th  of  Feb- 
rnary,  Mr.  Davis  arrived  at  Montgomery,  to  be 
inaugurated  and  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his 

.office.  He  was  greeted  with  an  ovation,  to  which 
he  responded  in  an  address  reviewing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  South.  He  said  :  "  The  time  for 
compromise  has  now  passed,  and  the  South  is 
determined  to  maintain  her  position,  and  make 
all  who  oppose  her  smell  Southern  powder  and 
feel  Southern  steel  if  coercion  is  persisted  in. 
He  had  no  doubts  as  to  the  result  He  said 
we  will  maintain  our  rights  and  government  at 
all  hazards.  We  ask  nothing,  we  want  nothing ; 
we  will  have  no  complications.  If  the  other 
States  join  our  Confederation  they  can  freely 
come  in  on  our  terms.  Our  separation  from  the 
old  Union  is  now  complete.  No  compromise, 
no  reconstruction  is  now  to  be  entertained." 

After  reaching  the  Exchange  Hotel  he  again 
addressed  the  crowd  from  the  balcony  as  fol- 
lows: "Fellow-citizens  and  brethren  of  the 
Confederated  States  of  America— for  now  we 
are  brethren,  not  in  name  merely,  but  in  fact — 
men  of  one  flesh,  one  bone,  one  interest,  one 
purpose,  of  identity  of  domestic  institutions— 
we  have  henceforth,  I  trust,  a  prospect  of  living 

.together  in  peace,  with  our  institutions  subject 
to  protectiou,  and  not  to  defamation.  It  may 
be  that  our  career  will  be  ushered  in  in  the 
midst  of  a  storm ;  it  may  be  that,  as  this  morn- 
ing opened  with  clouds,  rain,  and  mist,  we  shall 
have  to  encounter  inconveniences  at  the  begin- 
ning ;  but,  as  the  sun  rose  and  lifted  the  mist, 
it  dispersed  the  clouds  and  left  us  the  pure  sun- 
light of  heaven.  So  will  progress  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  and  carry  us  safe  into  tho  harbor 
of  constitutional  liberty  and  political  equality. 
We  shall  fear  nothing,  because  of  homogeneity 
at  home  and  nothing  abroad  to  awo  us ;  be- 
cause, if  war  should  come,  if  we  must  again 
baptize  in  blood  tho  principles  for  which  our 
fathers  bled  in  the  Revolution,  we  shall  show 
that  we  are  not  degenerate  sons,  but  will  re- 
deem the  pledges  they  gave,  preserve  the 
rights  they  transmitted  to  us,  and  prove  that 
Southern  valor  still  shines  as  bright  as  in  1776, 
in.  1812,  and  in  every  other  conflict." 

In  concluding  his  speech,  Mr.  Davis  said: 
"  I  thank  you,  my  friends,  for  the  kind  mani- 
festations of  favor  and  approbation  you  ex- 
hibit on  this  occasion.   Throughout  my  entire 
progress  to  this  city  I  have  received  the  same 
nattering  demonstrations  of  support.  I  did  not 
regard  them  as  personal  to  myself,  but  tendered 
to  me  as  the  humble  representative  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  policy  of  the  Confederate  States.  I 
will  devote  to  the  duties  of  tho  high  office  to 
which  I  have  been  called  all  I  have  of  heart, 
of  head,  and  of  hand.    If,  in  the  progress  of 
events,  it  shall  become  necessary  that  my  ser- 
vices be  needed  in  another  position— if,  to  be 


plain,  necessity  require  that  I  6hall  again  enter 
the  ranks  of  soldiers — I  hope  you  will  welcome 
me  there.   And  now,  my  friends,  again  thank- 
ing yon  for  this  manifestation  of  your  approba 
tion,  allow  me  to  bid  you  good  night." 

The  inauguration  took  place  at  Montgomery, 
on  the  18th  of  February.  The  bill  on  which 
the  Capitol  is  situated,  was  crowded  with  the 
wealth  and  beauty,  the.  soldiers  and  citizens 
from  the  different  States.  In  the  evening  the 
city  was  gorgeously  illuminated.  The  Presi- 
dent held  a  levee  at  Estelle  Hall — bands  of  music 
played,  fireworks  were  displayed,  and  a  grand 
and  general  demonstration  was  made.  (For 
Inaugural  Address  $ee  Pcblic  Documents.) 

The  cabinet  officers  of  this  new  Government 
were  as  follows:  Secretary  of  State,  Robert 
Toombs ;  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury,  Chas.  G. 
Memmingor ;  Secretary  of  War,  L.  Pope  Walker. 
Mr.  Stephens  appeared  in  Congress  and  took 
tho  oath  of  office  and  entered  upon  his  duties. 
(See  Congbess,  Confederate.) 

Several  new  questions  now  arose  for  imme- 
diate decision.  All  the  other  States  of  the 
Union  were  to  the  now  Confederacy  parts  of  a 
foreign  country.  Goods  from  those  States 
were  required  to  enter  at  the  custom-houses 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  all  vessels  bound  to 
foreign  ports  received  a  clearance  in  the  name 
of  tho  Confederate  States. 

The  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  Rivor  being 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  that  State,  upon  her 
secession  from  tho  Union,  undertook  to  collect 
tho  duties  upon  tho  foreign  goods  imported,  and 
to  appropriate  them  to  hor  own  use.  Thcso 
goods,  when  destined  to  ports  up  the  Mississippi  ' 
or  Ohio,  within  the  United  States,  became  sub- 
ject to  the  duties  imposed  by  the  tariff  of  the 
Union.  How  Bhould  this  difficulty  be  adjusted  ? 
The  Convention  of  Louisiana  passed  a  resolution 
pledging  tho  faith  of  the  State  to  preserve  tho 
navigation  of  tho  Mississippi  free.  But  this 
proposition  looked  to  the  future,  and  never 
was  of  any  benefit.  The  prospect  of  a  close 
shutting  up  of  the  mouths  of  tho  Mississippi 
to  the  trado  of  the  Western  States,  was  tho 
most  alarming  and  irritating  event  which  could 
be  presented  to  the  minds  of  their  citizens.  It 
was  equally  alarming  to  see  that  outlet  in  tho 
possession  of  a  foreign  power.  Even  Kentucky 
could  not  rotain  her  calmness  under  such  an 
anticipation.  This  was  her  language :  "  No 
doubt,  when  tho  Cotton  States  Government 
shall  go  into  full  operation,  the  revenue  laws 
of  Louisiana,  so  far  as  the  exaction  of  dut  ies  is 
concerned,  will  be  substituted  by  the  revenue 
laws  of  that  Government,  and  we  greatly  fear 
that,  unless  the  favorite  old  Southern  theory  of 
free  trade  shall  prevail,  the  Government  will 
exact,  as  Louisiana  now  doe?,  duties  on  goods 
passing  up  tho  Mississippi  for  States  out  of  tho 
Southern.  Confederacy.  It  is  in  vain  for  any 
man  to  attempt  to  disguise  or  conceal  tho  fact 
that,  unless  tho  Southern  States  that  have  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  precipitated  into  revolu- 
tion can  be  won  back,  tho  most  dreadful  of  all 
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national  calamities,  a  bloody  and  devastating 
and  desolating  war,  enlisting  the  fiercest  and 
most  destructive  energies  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men,  is  as  inevitable  as  the  fulfilment 
of  the  decrees  of  God." 

It  was  a  question  in  which  much  interest 
was  manifested,  after  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  Government,  what  its  policy  would  be  in 
relation  to  the  Federal  Union.  It  was  soon 
indirectly  made  known  in  the  following  lan- 
guage :  "  It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  new  Gov- 
ernment to  preserve  the  status  quo  of  affairs 
until  the  4th  of  March,  when  the  inauguration 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  will  enable  him  to  indicate  the 
course  his  Administration  will  pursue  towards 
the  Southern  Confederacy.  The  hope  is  not 
vet  entirely  relinquished  that  more  rational 
counsels  may  prevail  at  Washington,  and  that, 
4  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,'  the  Republicans 
will  abandon  their  idea  of  coercion,  and  by  a 
peaceful  and  conciliatory  policy  endeavor  to 

1>reserve  all  that  their  folly  has  not  entirely 
ost  to  them — commercial  relations  with  the 
South.  It  is  probable  that  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  new  Government  will  be  to  send  a  com- 
mission to  Washington,  to  treat  for  a  peaceable 
and  equitable  arrangement  of  matters  between 
the  two  Republics — the  acknowledgment  of  our 
independence,  the  surrender  of  the  forts,  a  fair 
division  of  the  public  property  and  of  the  pub- 
lic debt.  Until  it  is  known  how  our  commis- 
sioners will  be  received,  and  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  willing  to  treat  for  the 
peaceable  and  equitable  adjustment  of  these 
matters,  it  would  be  unwise  to  take  any  steps 
that  would  be  likely  to  precipitate  hostilities. 
We  should  prepare  for  the  worst  whilo  we  hope 
for  the  best.  As  the  moral  sense  of  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  North  is  on  onr  6ide,  wo 
should  do  nothing  rashly  to  forfeit  our  just 
claim  to  the  fair  judgment  of  that  portion  of 
our  Lite  confederates,  who  are  blameless  for 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  disruption  of  the 
Union  aud  forced  tho  South  to  assume  her 
present  attitude  towards  tho  Federal  Govern- 
ment." 

Military  preparations,  however,  were  not 
neglected.  The  States  of  tho  South,  liko 
those  of  the  North,  were,  with  insignificant  ex- 
ceptions, destitute  of  any  well-organized  mili- 
tary force.  Excepting  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States,  and  a  few  others 
who  had  survived  the  Mexican  war,  military 
experience  and  knowledge  were  most  defective. 
Munitions  of  war  were  also  lacking.  Never- 
theless the  militory  spirit  of  the  people  was  of 
the  first  order.  Signs  of  a  new  life  were  seen. 
The  powder  mills  in  Pickens  district,  South 
Caroliua,  commenced  manufacturing  some  fifty 
kegs  a  day.  A  contract  for  three  thousand 
shot  and  shells  for  South  Carolina  was  taken 
in  Savannah  ;  another  for  casting  cannon-balls 
and  grapo  was  taken  in  Mobile.  Recruiting 
for  the  regular  army  of  Georgia  commenced  iu 
all  parts  of  the  State.  Small  squads  of  recruits 
from  Tennessee  were  passing  to  South  Caro- 


lina. One  of  the  delegates  of  the  Confederate 
Congress  publicly  declared  their  purpose  in 
these  words  :  "  We  intend  to  put  the  strongest 
force  in  the  field  which  can  be  raised,  and  the 
President  will  accept  from  the  States  all  the 
men  that  may  be  tendered.  They  will  be  re- 
ceived with  their  own  officers,  but  the  Presi- 
dent must  settle  all  questions  of  rank  and  posi* 
tion  under  the  authority  of  Congress." 

The  plan  adopted  at  this  time  by  Congress, 
for  the  regular  army  of  the  Confederate  States 
was  that  it  should  consist  of  10,488  men,  rank 
and  file — 100  of  whom  will  be  of  the  engineer 
corps ;  8,872  of  tho  artillery ;  763  of  the  cav- 
alry ;  6,290  of  the  infantry.  There  will  be  1 11 
companies,  9  colonels,  8  lieutenant-colonels,  21 
majors,  115  captains,  150  first  lieutenants,  180 
second  lieutenants,  450  sergeants,  450  corpo- 
rals, 8,878  privates,  and  222  musicians.  The 
pay  of  a  colonel  is  $2,840  to  $2,520,  ac- 
cording to  the  corps  of  the  service ;  of  a  lien- 
tenaut-colonel,  $2,040  to  $2,220 ;  of  a  major, 
$1,800  to  $1,944  ;  of  a  captain,  $-1,560  to  $1,- 
080;  of  a  first  lieutenant,  $1,080  to  $1,200; 
of  a  second  lieutenant,  $960  to  $1,080.  Ser- 
geants or  master-workmen  of  engineer  corps, 
$34  per  month;  corporals  or  overseers,  $20;  pri- 
vates of  first-class,  or  artificers,  $17 ;  do.  second- 
class,  or  laborers  and  musicians,  $18 ;  sergeant- 
major  of  cavalry,  $21  per  month ;  first  sergeant, 
$20;  sergeant,  $17;  fanners  and  blacksmiths, 
$13;  privates,  $12;  in  infantry,  privates  $11.  • 
Forage,  fuel,  and  quarters  additional  to  pay, 
and  ten  cents  per  mile  mileage  when  travelling 
on  duty. 

As  each  State  adopted  an  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion, large  numbers  of  their  citizens  who  were 
officers  of  the  Federal  army  and  navy,  resigned 
their  commissions  and  entered  the  service  of 
tho  Confederate  States.  On  the  3d  of  March 
Gen.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  one  of' these  officers 
who  had  thus  resigned,  was  ordered  from  New 
Orleans,  to  take  the  command  of  the  Confeder- 
ate forces  at  Charleston. 

On  the  6th  of  March  Congress  passed  an  act, 
which  was  approved  by  President  Davis,  au- 
thorizing a  military  forco  of  100,000  men  to  be 
raised. 

The  principles  upon  which  this  new  nation, 
now  rising  up  before  the  world,  as  its  authors 
believed,  was  to  be  founded,  were  very  fnlly 
declared  by  the  second  officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment, Mr.  Stephens,  in  a  speech  delivered  to 
the  citizens  of  Savannah,  Georgia.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Constitution  of  tho  United  States 
was  adopted,  with  sonio  alterations  and  addi- 
tions. In  those  alterations  and  additions  con- 
sisted all  the  objections  that  could  be  enter- 
tained to  their  previous  form  of  government. 
After  stating  several  changes  of  minor  impor- 
tance, ho  thus  proceeded  to  explain  the  great 
and  cardinal  feature  of  distinction  between  the 
Government  of  the  Confederate  States  and  that 
of  the  United  States  : 

"  The  new  Constitution  has  put  at  rest  for- 
ever all  the  agifating  question*  relating  to  our 
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peculiar  institutions— African  slavery  as  it  ex- 
ists among  us — the  proper  ttatm  of  the  negro 
in  our  form  of  civilization.  Tim  was  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  late  rapture  and  present 
revolution.  Jefferson,  in  his  forecast,  had  an- 
ticipated this,  as  the  'rock  upon  which  the 
old  Union  would  split.'  Ho  was  right.  What 
was  conjecture  with  him,  is  now  a  realized 
fact.  But  whether  he  fully  comprehended  the 
great  truth  upon  which  that  rock  stood  and 
stands,  may  be  doubted.  The  prevailing  ideas 
entertained  by  him  and  most  of  the  leading 
statesmen  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
old  Constitution  were,  that  the  enslavement  of 
the  African  was  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
D.atnre;  that  it  was  wrong  in  principle,  so- 
cially, morally,  and  politically.  It  was  an  evil 
they  knew  not  well  how  to  deal  with;  but 
the  general  opinion  of  tho  men  of  that  day  was, 
that,  somehow  or  other,  in  tho  order  of  Provi- 
dence, the  institution  would  be  evanescent  and 
pass  away.  This  idea,  though  not  incorpo- 
rated in  "the  Constitution,  was  tho  prevailing 
idea  at  the  time.  The  Constitution,  it  is  true, 
secured  every  essential  guarantee  to  the  insti- 
tution while  it  should  last,  and  hence  no  argu- 
ment can  be  justly  used  against  the  constitu- 
tional guarantees  thus  secured,  because  oT  tho 
common  sentiment  of  tho  day.  Those  ideas, 
however,  were  fundamentally  wrong.  They 
rented  upon  the  assumption  of  the  equality  of 
races.  This,  was  an  error.  It  was  a  sandy 
foundation,  and  tho  idea  of  a  Government  built 
upon  it  was  wrong — when  the  4  storm  came 
and  the  wind  blew,  it  fell.' 

>(  Our  new  Government  is  founded  upon  ex- 
actly the  opposite  ideas;  its  foundations  are 
laid,  its  corner-stone  rests  upon  the  great  truth 
that  the  negro  is  not  equal  to  the  white  man ; 
that  slavery,  subordination  to  tho  superior  race, 
is  his  natural  and  moral  condition.  This,  our 
new  Govornmont,  is  tho  first  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  based  upon  this  great  physical,  phil- 
osophical, and  moral  truth.  This  truth  has 
been  slow  in  the  process  of  its  development, 
like  all  other  truths  in  the  various  departments 
of  science.  It  is  so  oven  amongst  us.  Many 
who  hear  raa,  perhaps,  can  recollect  well  that 
this  truth  was  not  generally  admitted,  even 
within  their  day.  Tho  errors  of  the  past  gen- 
eration still  clung  to  many  as  late  as  twenty 
years  ago.  Thoso  at  the  North  who  still  cling 
to  these  errors  with  a  zeal  above  knowledge, 
we  justly  denominate  fanatics.  All  fanaticism 
springs  from  an  aberration  of  tho  mind ;  from  a 
defect  in  reasoning.  It  is  a  species  of  insanity. 
One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  in- 
sanity, in  many  instances,  is  forming  correct 
conclusions  from  fancied  or  erroneous  premises; 
so  with  the  anti-slavery  fanatics :  tholr  conclu- 
sions are  right  if  their  premises  are.  They  as- 
sume that  tho  negro  is  equal,  and  hence  con- 
clude that  he  \i  entitled  to  equal  privileges  and 
rights  with  the  white  man.  If  their  premises 
were  correct,  their  conclusions  would  be  logical 
and  jiut ;  but  their  premises  being  wrong,  their 
9  a 


whole  argument  fails.  I  recollect  once  of  hav- 
ing heard  a  gentleman  from  one  of  the  North- 
ern States,  of  great  power  and  ability,  announce 
in  the  Houso  of  Representatives,  with  imposing 
effect,  that  we  of  the  South  would  be  compelled, 
ultimately,  to  yield  upon  this  subject  of  sla- 
very ;  that  it  was  as  impossible  to  war,  success- 
fully against  a  principle  in  politics,  as  it  was 
in  physics  or  mechanics.  That  the  principle 
would  ultimately  prevail.  That  we,  in  main- 
taining slavery  as  it  exists  with  us,  were  war- 
ring against  a  principle— a  principle  founded 
in  nature,  tho  principle  of  the  equality  of  man. 
The  reply  I  made  to  him  was,  that  upon  his  own 
grounds  we  should  succeed,  and  that  ho  and 
his  associates  in  their  crusade  against  our  insti- 
tutions would  ultimately  fail.  Tho  truth  an- 
nounced, that  it  was  as  impossible  to  war  suc- 
cessfully against  a  principle  in  politics  as  well 
as  in  physics  and  mechanics,  I  admitted,  but 
told  him  that  it  was  he  and  those  acting  with 
him  who  were  warring  against  a  principle. 
They  were  attempting  to  make  things  equal 
which  the  Creator  had  made  uneqnal. 

"In  tho  conflict  thus  far,  success  has  been 
on  our  side,  complete  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Confederate  States.  It  is 
upon  this,  as  I  have  stated,  our  social  fabric  is 
firmly  planted ;  and  I  cannot  permit  myself  to 
doubt  the  ultimate  success  of  a  full  recognition 
of  this  principle  throughout  the  civilized  and 
enlightened  world. 

"  As  I  have  stated,  tho  truth  of  this  princi- 
ple may  bo  slow  in  development,  as  all  truths 
are,  and  ever  have  been,  in  the  various  branches 
of  science.  It  was  so  with  the  principles  an- 
nounced by  Galileo— it  was  so  with  Adam 
Smith  and  his  principles  of  political  economy. 
It  was  so  with  Harvey,  and  his  theory  of  tho 
circulation  of  tho  blood.  It  is  stated  that  not 
a  single  one  of  tho  medical  profession,  living 
at  the  time  of  tho  announcement  of  tho  truths 
made  by  him,  admitted  them.  Now  they  are 
universally  acknowledged.  May  wo  not  there- 
fore look  with  confidence  to  the  ultimate  uni- 
versal acknowledgment  of  tho  truths  upon 
which  our  system  rests  ?  It  is  the  first  Gov- 
ernment ever  instituted  upon  principles  in  strict 
conformity  to  nature,  and  tho  ordination  of 
Providence,  in  furnishing  the  materials  of  hu- 
man society.  Many  Governments  have  been 
founded  upon  tho  principles  of  certain  classes ; 
but  the  classes  thus  enslaved,  were  of  tho  same 
race,  and  in  violation  of  tho  laws  of  nnture. 
Our  system  commits  no  such  violation  of  na- 
ture's laws.  The  negro  by  nature,  or  by  tho 
curse  against  Canaan,  is  fitted  for  that  condi- 
tion which  ho  occupies  in  our  system.  Tho 
architect,  in  tho  construction  of  buildings,  lays 
the  foundation  with  tho  proper  material— the 
granite — then  comes  the  brick  or  the  marble. 
The  substratum  of  our  society  is  made  of  tho 
material  fitted  by  nature  for  it,  and  by  expe- 
rience wo  know  that  it  is  tho  best,  not  only  for  tho 
superior  but  for  tho  inferior  race,  that  it  should 
be  so.    It  is,  indeed,  in  conformity  with  tho 
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Creator.  It  is  not  for  us  to  inquire  into  the 
wisdom  of  His  ordinances  or  to  question  them. 
For  His  own  purposes  He  has  made  ono  race 
to  differ  from  another  as  He  has  made  '  one  star 
differ  from  another  in  glory.' 

"  The  great  objects  of  humanity  are  best  at- 
tained, when  conformed  to  his  laws  and  de- 
crees, in  the  formation  of  Governments  as  well 
as  in  all  things  else.  Our  Confederacy  is  found- 
ed upon  principles  in  strict  conformity  with 
these  laws.  This  6tone  which  was  rejected  by 
the  first  builders,  '  is  become  tho  chief  stone  of 
the  corner '  in  our  new  edifice. 

"  I  have  been  asked,  what  of  the  future  ?  It 
lias  been  apprehended  by  some,  that  wo  would 
have  arrayed  against  us  the  civilized  world.  I 
care  not  who  or  how  many  they  may  be,  when 
wo  stand  upon  the  eternal  principles  of  truth 
we  are  obliged  and  must  triumph. 

"  Thousands  of  people,  who  begin  to  under- 
stand these  truths,  are  not  yet  completely  out 
of  tho  shell;  they  do  not  see  them  in  their 
length  and  breadth.  We  hear  much  of  tho 
civilization  and  Christlanization  of  the  barba- 
rous tribes  of  Africa.  In  my  judgment,  those 
ends  will  never  bo  obtained  but  by  first  teach- 
ing them  tho  lesson  taught  to  Adam,  that  '  in 
the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread, ' 
and  teaching  them  to  work,  and  feed,  and 
clothe  themselves. 

"  But  to  pass  on.  Some  have  propounded 
the  inquiry,  whether  it  is  practicable  for  us  to 
go  on  with  tho  Confederacy  without  further 
accessions,  nave  wo  tho  means  and  ability  to 
maintain  nationality  among  tho  powers  of  the 
earth  ?  On  this  point  I  would  barely  say,  that 
as  anxious  as  we  all  have  been,  and  are,  for  tho 
Border  States,  with  institutions  similar  with 
ours,  to  join  us,  still  wo  arc  abundantly  able  to 
maintain  our  position,  even  if  they  should  ulti- 
matcly  make  up  their  minds  not  to  cast  their 
destiny  with  ours.  That  they  ultimately  will 
join  us,  bo  compelled  to  do  it,  is  my  confident 
belief;  but  wo  can  get  on  very  well  without 
them,  even  if  they  should  not. 

"  Wo  have  all  the  essential  elements  of  a  high 
national  career.  Tho  idea  has  been  given  out 
at  the  North,  and  even  in  the  Border  States, 
that  we  are  too  small  and  too  weak  to  main- 
tain a  separate  nationality.  This  is  a  great 
mistake.  In  extent  of  territory  we  embrace 
564,000  square  miles  and  upwards.  This  is 
upwards  of  200,000  square  miles  more  than 
was  included  within  tho  limits  of  tho  original 
thirteen  States.  It  is  an  area  of  country  more 
than  double  the  territory  of  France  or  the  Aus- 
trian Empire.  France,  in  round  numbers,  has 
but  212,000  squaro  miles.  Austria,  in  round 
numbers,  has  248,000  squaro  miles.  Ours 
is  greater  than  both  combined.  It  is  greater 
than  all  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Great 
Britain,  including  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land together.  In  population  we  hav#  upwards 
of  5,000,000,  according  to  tho  census  of  1860 ; 
this  includes  white  and  black.  The  entire  pop- 
ulation, including  white  and  black,  of  the  origi- 


nal thirteen  States,  was  less  than  4,000,000  in 
1790,  and  still  less  in  1776,  when  the  independ- 
ence of  our  fathers  was  achieved.  If  they, 
with  a  less  population,  dared  maintain  their 
independence  against  the  greatest  power  on 
earth,  shall  we  have  any  apprehension  of  main- 
taining ours  now  ? " 

The  population  of  the  seceding  States  in  1860, 
was  as  follows : 


Al.ibama. . 
Arkansas. 
Florida . . . 
Georgia. . , 
Louisiana. 


North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina. 


White. 

Colored. 

2,6:10 

435,132 

187 

111,104 

77.77S 

90S 

61.76* 

f.01,C8S 

8.4S9 

462.282 

8«*>7,642 

1S.68S 

SStyUO 

8M.969 

731 

486.fi©6 

631,4Sfr 

S31.0S1 

2D  l,CS8 

402.M1 

S2C,*28 

7,23,'. 

m 

275.764 

421.411 

150,682 

1,047,613 

67,M4 

490.S67 

On  tho  12th  of  February  the  Congress  as- 
sumed charge  of  the  questions  pending  between 
tho  several  States  of  the  Confederacy  and  the 
Government  of  tho  United  States,  relating  to 
tho  occupation  of  forts,  arsenals,  dockyards, 
and  other  public  establishments,  and  directed 
that  net  to  be  communicated  to  the  several 
States;  and,  again,  on  tho  15th  of  March,  they 
recommended  tho  several  States  to  cede  the 
forts,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  public 
establishments  within  their  respective  limits, 
to  the  Confederate  States,  and  in  case  of  such 
cession,  authorized  and  empowered  tho  Presi- 
dent to  tako  charge  of  this  property.  It  whs 
also  provided,  by  an  act  passed  on  tho  28th  of 
February,  that  the  President  be  authorized  and 
directed  to  assume  control  of  all  military  oper- 
ations between  tho  Confederate  States,  or  any 
of  them,  and  powers  foreign  to  them ;  and  ho 
was  authorized  to  receivo  from  the  several 
States  the  arms  and  munitions  of  war  acquired 
from  the  United  States,  and  then  in  the  forts, 
arsenals,  and  navy  yards  of  said  States,  and  all 
other  arms  and  munitions  which  they  might 
desire  to  turn  over  and  make  chargeable  to  the 
Confederate  Government. 

In  response  to  these  ordinances,  tho  State  of 
Georgia,  on  the  20th  of  March,  authorized  tho 
Confederate  States  to  occupy,  use,  and  hold 
possession  of  all  forts,  navy  yards,  arsenals, 
custom-houses,  and  other  public  sites,  with 
their  appurtenances,  within  the  limits  of  said 
State,  and  lately  in  possession  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  repair,  rebuild,  and  control  the 
same  at  its  discretion  until  the  ordinance  should 
be  repealed  by  a  Convention  of  the  people  of 
that  State.  By  another  ordinance  of  the  same 
date  and  authority,  tho  control  "of  all  military 
opcrations  in  that  State  having  reference  to  or 
connected  with  questions  between  that  State, 
or  any  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  powers 
foreign  to  them,  was  transferred  to  the  charge 
of  tho  Confederate  Government.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  armed 
vessels  and  steamers,  acquired  from  the  United 
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States^  were  transferred  to  the  Confederate 
Government,  which  thereupon  became  account- 
able for  the  same. 

In  like  manner  South  Carolina  transferred 
the  public  property  seized  from  the  United 
States  by  her  authorities  to  the  Confederate 
Government.  This  was  done  on  the  8th  of 
April. 

Texas  transferred  the  same  within  her  limits 
on  the  20th  of  March. 

Subsequently  Arkansas  transferred  the  ar- 
senal at  Little  Rock,  and  the  site,  buildings, 
and  appurtenances  of  the  hospital  at  Napoleon, 
subject  to  certain  conditions  and  stipulations. 
The  States  of  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Florida,  and  North  Carolina  pursued  the  same 
course.  Mississippi  transferred  also  the  arms 
obtained  by  purchase  before  her  secession. 
These  were,  sufficient  to  supply  ten  or  eleven 
regiments. 

Early  in  the  month  of  March  commissioners 
were  sent  to  Eogland,  France,  Russia,  and  Bel- 
gium, to  ask  tho  recognition  of  the  Confederate 
States  as  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations, 
and  to  make  with  each  of  those  powers  treaties 
of  amity  and  commerce.  These  appointments 
were  made  and  the  instructions  given  in  pur- 
suance of  resolutions  adopted  at  the  previous 
session  of  Congress. 

Commissioner*  were  also  sent  to  Washing- 
ton, who  arrived  at  that  city  on  the  5th  of 
March.  They  were  John  Forsyth,  Martin  J. 
Crawford,  and  A.  B.  Roman,  appointed  under  a 
resolution  of  Congress  requesting  it,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  settlement  of  all  ques- 
tions of  disagreement  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  that  of  the  Con- 
federate States  "  upon  principles  of  right,  jus- 
tice, equity,  and  good  faith."  Upon  the  arrival 
of  the  commissioners  at  Washington,  an  in- 
formal notice  was  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  explanation  of  tho  object  of 
their  mission  was  postponed  to  tho  12th  of 
March.  On  that  day  they  addressed  Secretary 
Seward,  informing  him  of  the  purpose  of  their 
arrival,  and  stating  their  wish  to  make  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  overtures  for 
the  opening  of  negotiations,  and  assuring  that 
Government  that  the  President,  Congress,  and 
people  of  the  Confederate  States  desired  a  peace- 
fnl  solution  of  the  questions  of  disagreement 
between  them ;  and  that  it  was  neither  their 
interest  nor  their  wish  to  make  any  demand 
which  was  not  fonnded  on  the  strictest  princi- 
ples of  justice,  nor  to  do  any  act  of  injury  to 
their  late  sister  States. 

A  memorandum,  bearing  date  March  15th, 
was  delivered,  as  the  reply  to  this  communica- 
tion, on  the  8th  of  April,  and  then  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  secretary  of  the  commissioners,  for 
an  answer  to  their  note.  This  length  of  time 
was  permitted  to  elapse  by  the  commissioners, 
who  waived  all  questions  of  form  with  the  de- 
sign of  avoiding  war  if  possible.  For  the  de- 
tails of  this  correspondence  ace  United  States. 
All  negotiation  upon  the  basis  on  which  the 


commissioners  desired  to  place  it,  failed.  Official 
intercourse  with  them  was  declined  by  Secre- 
tary Seward. 

Meantime  tho  Government  of  the  Confeder- 
acy was  becoming  more  completely  organized. 
All  the  courts,  with  the  exceptiou  of  those  of 
Mississippi  and  Texas,  had  been  organized  by 
the  appointment  of  marshals  and  district  attor- 
neys, and  were  prepared  for  the  exercise  of 
their  functions.  The  applications  for  patents 
averaged  seventy  per  month,  although  the  laws 
fully  organizing  the  department  had  not  been 
enacted.  Regulations  were  devised  and  put  in 
execution,  respecting  the  collection  of  re  venue  on 
goods  brought  by  tho  various  railways  entering 
the  territory  of  the  Confederate  States.  These 
were  carried  into  effect  as  early  as  the  20th  of 
March.  The  Circular  of  Instructions  of  Secre- 
tary Memminger,  provides  for  the  location  of 
"revenue  stations"  near  the  frontier  of  the 
Confederate  States.  At  each  station  an  officer 
was  appointed,  to  act  as  a  "  revenue  guard," 
whose  duties  were  of  a  supervisory  nature  over 
all  merchandise  introduced.  "Revenue  do- 
pots"  wero  also  established,  each  having  a 
chief  officer,  with  all  the  powers  of  collectors 
of  the  customs  over  importations  by  sea  at  ports 
of  entry.  The  circular  thus  prescribes  the  du- 
ties of  the  officers : 

"  Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  any  railroad 
carriage  or  train,  from  any  foreign  territory 
contiguous  to  the  Confederate  States,  at  any  of 
the  revenue  stations,  tho  conductor  or  other 
person  in  chargo  shall  be  required  to  produce 
to  the  revenue  guard  at  the  first  station,  a  mani- 
fest in  triplicate  of  all  tho  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise  brought  into  the  Confederate 
States  on  board  such  railway  carriago  or  train. 
And  it  is  mado  tho  duty  of  tho  revenue  guard, 
at  tho  revenue  station,  to  board  all  railway 
trains  arriving  at  said  station,  from  said  foreign 
territory,  at  all  hours  of  tho  day  and  night,  to 
receive  the  manifest,  and  on  its  presentation  to 
see  that  tho  goods  described  therein  are  placed 
in  separate  cars  from  those  in  which  mails  or 
passengers  are  conveyed,  and  to  place  on  each 
of  said  freight  cars  revenue  locks  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America.  The  original  mani- 
fest, properly  certified,  shall  be  returned  to  the 
conductor,  and  a  duplicate  forwarded,  under 
seal,  to  the  revenue  officer  at  the  first  revenue 
depot  to  which  the  cars  are  destined  by  tho 
shortest  route. 

"  On  the  arrival  of  the  railway  train  or  cars  * 
at  tho  first  revenuo  depot  within  the  limits  of 
the  Confederate  State?,  the  conductor  shall  de- 
liver to  the  chief  revenuo  officer  residing  there- 
at, the  original  manifest  presented  to  and  in- 
dorsed with  the  certificate  of  the  revenue  guard 
at  the  station  aforesaid, ,  and  also  deliver  to 
the  said  chief  revenue  officer  nil  tho  merchan- 
dise described  in  eaid  manifest,  by  either  leav- 
ing at  said  depot  all  the  locked  cars  containing 
the  same,  or  depositing  said  goods  in  a  ware- 
house of  deposit  at  said  depot,  to  be  provided 
for  that  purpose,  under  the  regulations  now 
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governing  bonded  warehouses,  or  as  may  be 
otherwise  provided.  On  such  delivery  being 
made  and  an  examination  being  instituted  of 
tho  train  by  said  revenue  officer,  he  shall,  if 
satisfied  that  all  the  merchandise  has  been  de- 
livered, furnish  to  the  conductor  or  other  per- 
son in  charge  of  the  train,  a  permit  to  proceed 
to  a  further  destination. 

M  The  baggage  of  all  passengers  passing  over 
the  railroad  routes,  on  arrival  at  the  revenue 
station  or  depots,  shall  be  subject  to  the  inspec- 
tion and  examination  of  cither  the  revenue 
guard  at  such  stations,  or  revenuo  officer  at 
such  revenue  depots;  and  any  baggage  that 
may  be  intended  to  bo  landed  at  places  be- 
tween the  revenue  stations  and  first  revenue  de- 
pots, may  be  examined  by  tho  revenue  guard, 
and  if  containing  no  articles  subject  to  duty, 
shall  be  landed  at  the  intermediate  place 
named,  by  having  a  permit,  signed  by  the  said 
revenue  guard,  pasted  permanently  on  the 
trunk,  valise,  carpet-bag,  or  other  envelope  of 
such  baggage. 

"  Should,  however,  dutiable  articles  bo  found 
in  such  baggage,  the  trunk  or  other  package 
containing  the  same  must  bo  placed  in  the  car 
with  tho  merchandise,  and  under  tho  revenue 
lock  as  before  required,  and  tho  fact  noticed  in 
tho  manifest.  And  such  baggage  shall  be  de- 
livered, with  the  other  merchandise,  to  tho 
chief  revenuo  officer  at  the  revenue  depot,  un- 
der the  foregoing  regulations. 

"  Passenger  baggage  destined  for  places  be- 
yond or  moro  interior  than  tho  revenue  depot, 
must  be  examined  by  the  chief  revenue  officer 
at  said  revenue  depot ;  and  if  they  are  found 
not  to  contain  any  merchandise  subject  to  duty, 
may  pass  to  their  destination  by  having  a  per- 
mit, signed  by  the  chief  revenue  officer,  pasted 
thereon.  Should,  however,  such  baggage  con- 
tain dutiable  merchandise,  the  trunks  or  other 
package  in  which  said  baggage  is  contained, 
shall  be  deposited  at  said  revenue  depot." 

Tho  civil  list  passed  by  Congress,  at  its  first 
session,  placed  the  amount  of  appropriations 
for  this  class  of  objects  within  very  moderato 
bounds.  Tho  items  of  tho  act  were  of  the  fol- 
lowing proportions  for  each  department  of  tho 
Government : 

"Legislative,  $515,740;  Executive,  $33,050; 
Department  of  State,  $44,200;  Treasury  Dc- 

Sartment,  $70,800  ;  War  Department,  $59,000 ; 
Tavy  Department,  $17,300;  Post-Office  De- 
partment, $44,900;  Judiciary,  $63,200;  Mint 
and  Independent  Treasury,  $80,000;  Foreign 
Intercourse,  $100,000 ;  Light-houses,  $150,000; 
Expenses  of  Collecting  Revenue,  $545,000; 
Executive  Mansion,  $5,000  ;  Miscellaneous, 
$200,000 ;  Total,  $1,4G8,190." 

This  does  not  embrace  tho  aggregate  for 
general  purposes.  A  single  bill  appropriates 
$1,323,767,  for  the  equipment  and  support  of 
three  thousand  troops  for  twelve  months.  Other 
bills  appropriated  for  general  purposes  equally 
largo  amounts,  but  the  gigantic  expenditures 
which  were  at  baud,  were  not  then  contem- 


Sted.  Affairs  were,  however,  rapidly  approach- 
a  crisis.  The  curtain  was  about  to  be  raised, 
ich  would  exhibit  in  all  their  magnitude  and 
dreadful  reality  the  consequences  which  seces- 
sion was  about  to  bring  upon  the  Confederate 
States. 

The  Commissioners  to  Washington  were  re- 
fused an  audience.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment had  prepared  to  send  supplies  to  the 
handful  of  troops  besieged  in  Fort  Sumter. 
Notice  of  this  intention  was  given  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina,  and  if  the  Confederate 
Government  was  in  earnest  in  what  had  been 
done,  the  hour  had  come  when  the  sword  must 
be  drawn.  Its  determination  was  soon  taken, 
and  its  action  quickly  followed. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  the  following  telegraphic 
correspondence  commenced  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  for  the  Confederate  States  and 
the  Commander  of  the  Confederate  forces  at 
Charleston  harbor : 

CtlAILESTO*,  April  Sft. 

L.  P.  Walker,  Secretary  of  War  : 

An  authorized  messenger  from  President  Lincoln 
just  informed  Governor  Pickens  and  myself  that  pro- 
visions will  be  sent  to  Fort  Sumter  peaceablv,  or  other- 
wise by  torcc.  O.  T.  BEAUREGARD. 

MOXTGOXEKT,  1WA. 

Gen.  G.  T.  Beavrtgard,  Charleston  : 

If  you  have  no  doubt  of  the  authorized  character  of 
the  agent  who  communicated  to  you  the  intention  of 
the  Washington  Government  to  supply  Fort  Sumter 
bv  force,  you  will  at  once  demand  its  evacuation  ;  and 
if  this  is  refused,  proceed  in  such  a  manner  as  you  may 
determine,  to  reduce  it.  Answer. 

L.  P.  WALKER,  Stcrdary  of  War. 

Cuakustox,  April  10. 
L.  P.  Waller,  Secretary  of  War  ; 

The  demand  will  be  made  to-morrow  at  twelve 
o'clock.  G.  T.  BEAUREGARD. 

Mostgojuxy,  April  10. 
General  Beauregard,  Charleston  : 

Unless  there  are  especial  reasons  connected  with 
your  own  condition,  it  is  considered  proper  that  yoa 
should  make  the  demand  at  an  early  hour. 

L.  P.  WALKER,  Secretary  of  War. 

CnABUSTos,  April  10. 
L.  P.  Waller,  Secretary  of  War  : 
The  reasons  are  special  for  twelve  o'clock. 

G.  T.  BEAUREGARD. 


*,  April  11, 1*61. 

To  Hon.  L.  P.  Waller  : 

The  demand  was  sent  at  2  r.      and  until  6 
allowed  for  the  answer.       G.  T.  BEAUREGARD. 

Moxtoomibt,  April  11, 1S<1. 
General  Beauregard,  Charleston  : 
Telegraph  the  reply  of  Major  Anderson. 

L.  P.  WALKER. 

Charleston,  April  11, 1SC1. 

To  Hon.  L.  P.  Waller  : 

Major  Anderson  replies  :  "  I  have  the  honor  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  vour  communication  demand- 
ing the  evacuation  of  this  fort,  and  to  say  in  reply 
thereto  that  it  Is  a  demand  with  which  I  regret  that 
my  sense  of  honor  and  of  my  obligation  to  my  Govern- 
ment prevent  my  compliance."  He  adds,  verbally, 
"  I  will  await  the'  first  shot,  and,  if  you  do  not  batter 
us  to  pieces,  we  will  be  starved  out  in  a  few  davs." 

G.  T.  BEAUREGARD. 
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MoirrooiresT,  April  11, 19M. 

lb  General  Btmrtgnrd  : 

Do  not  deaire  needlessly  to  bombard  Fort  Sumter. 
If  Major  Audcrson  will  state  the  time  at  which,  as  in* 
dieated  by  himself,  he  will  evacuate,  and  agree  that,  in 
the  mean  time,  he  will  not  use  his  guns  against  us  un- 
less ours  should  be  employed  against  Fort  Sumter, 
tou  are  authorized  thus  to  avoid  the  effusion  of  blood. 
If  ibis  or  its  equivalent  be  refused,  reduce  the  fort,  as 
"  i  to  be  the  most  practicable. 

L.  P.  WALKER. 


ft  Hon,  L.  P.  Waiktr  : 
lie  would  i 


To  Hon.  L.  P.  Walta 
We  opened  fire  at  4.80, 


I  write  to-day. 
G.  T.  BEAUREGABD. 

Chaklestox,  April  12, 186L 
G.  T.  BEAUREGABD. 


President  Davis  felt  it  to  be  necessary  to  pre- 
sent to  the  world  some  grounds  of  justification. 
This  he  attempted  to  do  in  his  message  to  the 
Confederate  Congress,  dated  April  29th.  In 
that  document  he  states  that  commissioners 
from  the  Confederate  States  arrived  iu  Wash- 
ington on  the  15th  of  March,  authorized  in  a 
peaceful  manner  to  adjust  all  questions  between 
the  two  Governments.  He  states  their  com- 
munication addressed  to  Secretary  Seward  on 
the  12th  of  March,  and  proceeds  thus : 

"To  this  communication  no  formal  reply 
was  received  until  the  8th  of  April  Dunni 
the  interval,  the  commissioners  bad  consented 
to  waive  all  questions  of  form,  with  the  firm 
resolve  to  avoid  war  if  possible.  They  went 
so  far  even  as  to  hold,  during  that  long  period, 
unofficial  intercourse  through  an  intermediary, 
high  position  and  character  inspired  the 


The  fire  opened  at  4.30  a.  m.  on  the  12th  of 

April  on  Fort  Sumter,  resulted  in  compelling  hope  of  success,  and  through  whom  constant 

the  commander  of  the  fort  to  surrender.    (See  assurances  were  received  from  the  Government 

Scmtek.)    On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  of  the  United  States  of  its  peaceful  intentions — 

when  the  people  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  of  its  determination  to  evacuate  Fort  Sumter, 

were  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  that  Fort  Sum-  and  further,  that  no  measure  would  be  intro- 

ter  would  fall,  the  following  telegraphic  de-  duced  changing  the  existing  status  prejudicial 

spatch  was  sent  forth  from  that  city  to  all  parts  to  the  Confederate  States;  that  in  the  event  of 

of  the  United  States :  any  change  in  regard  to  Fort  Pickens,  notice 

**  MosTGoifBRY,  Friday,  April  12, 1861. — An  would  bo  given  to  the  commissioners, 
immense  crowd  serenaded  President  Davis  and  "  The  crooked  paths  of  diplomacy  can  scarce- 
Secretary  Walker,  at  the  Exchange  Hotel,  to-  ly  furnish  an  example  so  wanting  in  courtesy, 
night.  in  candor,  in  directness,  as  was  the  course  of 
u  The  former  is  not  well,  and  did  not  ap-  the  United  States  Government  towards  our 
pear.  Secretary  Walker  appeared  and  declined  commissioners  in  Washington.  For  proof  of 
to  make  a  speech,  but  in  a  few  words  of  elec-  this  I  refer  to  the  annexed  documents,  taken 
trical  eloquence  told  the  news  from  Fort  Sum-  in  connection  with  further  facts,  which  I  now 
ter,  declaring,  in  conclusion,  that  before  many  proceed  to  relate : 


hours  the  flag  of  the  Confederacy  would  float 
over  that  fortress. 

**  No  man,  ho  said,  could  tell  where  the  war 
this  day  commenced  would  end,  but  he  would 
prophesy  that  the  flag  which  now  flaunts  the 
breeze  here  would  float  over  the  dome  of  the 
old  Capitol  at  Washington  before  the  first  of 
May.   Let  them  try  Southern  chivalry  and  test 


"  Early  in  April  the  attention  of  the  whole 
country  was  attracted  to  extraordinary  prepa- 
rations for  an  extensive  military  and  naval  ex- 
pedition in  New  York  and  other  Northern 
ports.  These  preparations  commenced  in 
secrecy,  for  an  expedition  whose  destination 
was  concealed,  and  only  became  known  when 
nearly  completed ;  and  on  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th 


the  extent  of  Southern  resources,  and  it  might  of  April,  transports  and  vessels  of  war  with 

float  eventually  over  Faneuil  Hall  itself."  troops,  munitions,  and  military  supplies,  sailed 

On  the  15th  of  April,  immediately  after  the  from  northern  ports,  bound  southward, 
surrender  of  Fort  Sumter,  President  Lincoln  "Alarmed  by  so  extraordinary  a  demonstra- 
ted his  message,  calling  forth  the  militia  of  tion,  the  commissioners  requested  the  delivery  of 
the  several  States  of  the  Union  to  the  apgregate  an  answer  to  their  official  communication  of  the 
number  of  seventy-five  thousand.  This  was  12th  of  March,  and'the  reply  dated  on  the  16th 
immediately  after  an  act  of  hostility  had  been  of  the  previous  month,  from  which  it  appears 
committed  under  the  authority  of  the  Confed-  that  during  the  whole  interval,  whilst  the  com- 
erate  Government,  and  forty  days  after  an  act  missioners  were  receiving  assurances  calculated 
had  passed  the  Confederate  Congress  author-  to  inspire  hope  of  the  success  of  their  mission, 
izing  a  force  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  President  of  the 


be  raised. 

Who  commenced  hostilities,  is  a  question 
which  must  be  considered  as  decided.  "  The 
war  this  day  commenced,"  says  the  Secretary 
of  War  of  the  Confederate  States.  "  We  opened 
fire  at  4.30  a.  m.,"  says  General  Beauregard,  in 
his  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the 
Confederate  States,  dated  April  12th.  Hostili- 
ties were  commenced  by  order  of  tho  Govern- 
ment of  tho  Confederate  States.   For  this  act 


United  States  had  already  determined  to  hold 
no  intercourse  with  them  whatever — to  refuse 
even  to  listen  to  any  proposals  they  had  to 
make,  and  had  profited  by  the  delay  created  by 
their  own  assurances,  in  order  to  prepare 
secretly  the  means  for  effective  hostile  op- 
erations. 

"  That  these,  assurances  were  given  has  been 
virtually  confessed  by  tho  Government  of  the 
United  States,  by  its  act  of  sending  a  messenger 
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to  Charleston  to  give  notice  of  its  purpose  to 
use  force  if  opposed  in  its  intention  of  supply- 
ing Fort  Sumter. 

44  No  more  striking  proof  of  the  absence  of 
good  faith  in  the  conduct  of  tbe  Government 
of  the  United  States  towards  the  Confederacy 
can  be  required,  than  is  contained  in  tbe  cir- 
cumstances which  accompanied  this  notice. 

"According  to  tho  usual  course  of  navigation, 
the  vessels  composing  the  expedition,  and  de- 
signed for  the  relief  of  Fort  Sumter,  might  be 
looked  for  in  Charleston  harbor  on  the  9th 
of  April.  Yet  our  commissioners  in  Washing- 
ton were  detained  under  assurances  that  notice 
should  be  given  of  any  military  movement.  Tho 
notice  was  not  addressed  to  them,  but  a  mes- 
senger was  sent  to  Charleston  to  give  notice  to 
the  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  and  tho  notice 
was  so  given  at  a  late  hour  on  tho  8th  of  April, 
tho  eve  of  the  very  day  on  which  the  fleet  might 
bo  expected  to  arrive. 

"That  this  manoeuvre  failed  in  its  purpose, 
was  not  tho  fault  of  those  who  controlled  it.  A 
heavy  tempest  delayed  the  arrival  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  gave  "time  to  tho  commander  of 
our  forces  at  Charleston  to  ask  and  receive  in- 
structions of  tho  Government.  Even  then, 
under  all  tho  provocation  incident  to  tho  con- 
temptuous refusal  to  listen  to  our  commis- 
sioners, and  tho  treacherous  course  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  I  was  sincerely 
auxious  to  avoid  tho  effusion  of  blood,  and 
directed  a  proposal  to  bo  made  to  tho  com- 
mander of  Fort  Sumter,  who  had  avowed  him- 
self to  bo  nearly  out  of  provisions,  that  we 
would  abstain  from  directing  our  iiro  at  Fort 
Sumter  if  ho  would  promise  to  not  open  Are  on 
our  forces  unless  first  attacked.  This  proposal  was 
refused.  The  conclusion  was,  that  the  design  of 
the  United  States  was  to  place  the  besieging  force 
at  Charleston  between  the  simultaneous  fire  of 
tho  fleet  and  fort.  The  fort  should,  of  course, 
be  at  once  reduced.  This  order  was  executed 
by  General  Beauregard  with  skill  and  success." 

Subsequently,  at  tho  session  of  the  Confeder- 
ate Congress  held  in  July,  President  Davis  sent 
a  message  to  that  body  in  which  he*  referred 
to  his  message  of  the  29th  of  April,  in  which 
he  Bays : 

44 1  referred  to  tho  course  of  conduct  of  the 
Government  of  tho  United  States  towards  tho 
commissioners  of  this  Government,  sent  to 
Washington  for  the  purpose  of  effecting,  if  pos- 
sible, a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the  pending  dif- 
ficulties betweon  tho  two  Governments.  Ialso 
made  allusion  to  4  an  intermediary,  whose  high 
position  and  character  inspired  the  hope  of  suc- 
cess ;'  but  I  was  not  then  at  liberty  to  make 
my  communication  on  this  subject  as  specific 
as  was  desirable  for  a  full  comprehension  of  tho 
whole  subject. 

44  It  is  now,  however,  in  my  power  to  place 
before  you  other  papers,  which  I  herewith  ad- 
dress to  you.  From  them  you  will  perceive 
that  tho  intermediary  referred  to  was  tho  lion. 
John  A.  Campbell,  a  Judge  of  tho  Supreme 


Court  of  the  United  States,  who  made  earnest 
effort  to  promote  the  successful  issue  of  tho 
mission  entrusted  to  our  Commissioners,  and 
by  whom  1  was  kept  advised,  in  confidential 
communications,  of  the  measures  taken  by  him 
to  secure  so  desirable  a  result.  It  is  due  to 
you,  to  him,  and  to  history,  that  a  narration  of 
the  occurrences  with  which  he  was  connected, 
should  be  known." 

He  also  states  that  he  was  prompted  to  call 
the  Congress  together,  in  extraordinary  session, 
on  April  29th,  44  not  by  reason  of  the*  declara- 
tions contained  in  the  proclamation  of  President 
Lincoln  of  the  15th  of  April.  My  proclamation 
convoking  you  was  issued  on  the  12th  of  April, 
and  was  prompted  by  tho  declaration  of  hostile 
purposes  contained  in  the  message  sent  by 
President  Lincoln  to  the  Governor  of  South 
Carolina,  on  the  8th  of  April." 

The  documents  referred  to  in  this  message  of 
President  Davis  consist  of  two  letters  of  Judge 
Campbell  to  Secretary  Seward,  and  one  to 
President  Davis,  as  follows : 

Washington  Citt,  April  13. 1*61. 

Sir  :  On  tbe  15th  of  March  ultimo  I  left  with  Judge 
Crawford,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Confederate 
States,  a  note  in  writing  to  the  effect  following : 

"  1  feel  entire  confidence  that  Fort  Sumter  will  be 
evacuated  in  the  next  five  days.  And  this  measure  is 
felt  as  imposing  great  responsibility  on  tl\e  Adminis- 
tration. 

"  I  feel  entire  confidence  that  no  measure  changing 
the  existing  Btatus  prejudicially  to  the  Southern  Cod- 
federate  States,  is  at  present  contemplated. 

"  I  feel  an  entire  confidence  that  an  immediate  de- 
mand for  an  answer  to  the  communication  of  the 
commissioners  will  be  productive  of  evil  and  not  of 
good.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  ought  at  this  time  to  be 
pressed." 

The  substance  of  this  statement  I  communicated  to 
you  the  same  evening  by  letter.  Five  days  elapsed 
and  I  called  with  »  telegram  from  General  Beauregard 
to  the  effect  that  Sumter  was  not  evacuated,  but  that 
Major  Anderson  was  at  work  making  repairs. 

The  next  day,  after  conversing  with  you,  I  commu- 
nicated to  Judge  Crawford,  in  writing,  that  the  failure 
to  evacuate  Sumter  was  not  the  result  of  bad  faith,  but 
was  attributable  to  causes  consistent  with  the  intention 
to  fulfil  the  engagement,  and  that,  as  regarded  Pickens, 
I  should  have  notice  of  any  design  to  after  the  existing 
status  there.  Mr.  Justice  Kelson  was  present  at  these 
conversations,  three  in  number,  and  I  submitted  to 
him  each  of  my  written  communications  to  Judge 
Crawford,  and  informed  Judge  C.  that  they  had  his. 
(Judge  Nelfon's)  sanction.  1  gave  yon,  on  the  2iA  of 
March,  a  substantia)  copy  of  the  statement  I  had  made 
on  the  1Mb. 

The  50th  of  March  arrived,  and  at  that  time  a  tele- 
gram came  from  Governor  Pickens  inquiring  concern- 
ing Colonel  Lomon,  whose  visit  to  Charleston  he  sup- 
posed had  a  connection  with  the  proposed  evacuation 
of  Fort  Sumter.  I  left  that  with  you,  and  was  to  bavo 
an  answer  the  following  Monday,  (1st  of  April.)  On 
the  let  of  April  I  received  from  you  the  statement  in 
writing  :  "  I  am  satisfied  the  Government  will  not  un- 
dertake to  supply  Fort  Sumter  without  giving  notico 
to  Governor  P."  The  words  "  I  am  satisfied "  were 
for  me  to  use  as  expressive  of  confidence  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  declaration. 

The  proposition  as  originally  prepared  was,  "  Tbe 
President  may  desire  to  supply  Sumter,  but  will  not 
do  so,"  Ac,  and  your  verbal  explanation  was  that  you 
did  not  believe  anv  such  attempt  would  be  mode,  and 
that  there  was  no  design  to  reinforce  Sumter. 

There  was  a  departure  hero  from  the  pledges  of  tho 
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previous  month,  but,  with  the  verbal  explanation,  I 
did  not  consider  it  a  matter  then  to  complain  of.  I 
siraplv  stated  to  you  that  I  had  that  assurance  prc- 

On  the  7th  of  April  I  addressed  you  a  letter  on  the 
subject  of  the  alarm  that  the  preparations  by  the  Gov- 
ernment had  created,  and  asked  you  if  the  assurances 
I  had  given  were  well  or  ill-founded.  In  respect  to 
Sumter  your  reply  was,  "  Faith  as  to  Sumter,  fully 
kept — wait  aud  sec."  In  the  morning's  paper  I  read, 
"  An  authorized  messenger  from  President  Lincoln  in- 
formed Governor  Pickens  and  General  Beauregard  that 
provisions  will  be  sent  to  Fort  Sumter — peaceably,  or 
otherwise  by  force."  This  was  the  8th  of  April,  at 
Charleston,  the  day  following  your  last  assurance,  and 
is  the  evidenco  of  the  full  faith  I  was  invited  to  wait 
for  and  see.  In  the  same  paper,  I  read  that  inter- 
cepted despatches  disclosed  the  fact  that  Mr.  Fox, 
who  bad  been  allowed  to  visit  Major  Anderson,  on  the 
pledge  that  his  purpose  was  specilic,  employed  his  op- 
ity  to  devise  a  plan  for  supplying  tho  fort  by 
.  and  that  this  plan  had  been  adopted  by  tho 
Washington  Government,  and  was  in  process  of  exe- 
cution. My  recollection  of  the  dato  of  Mr.  Fox's  visit 
carries  it  to  a  day  in  March.  I  learn  he  is  a  near  con- 
nection of  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  My  connection 
with  the  commissioners  and  yourself  was  superin- 
duced by  a  conversation  with  Justice  Nelson.  lie  in- 
formed me  of  your  strong  disposition  in  favor  of  peace, 
and  that  yon  were  oppressed  with  a  demand  of  the 


first  letter,  and  that  you  desired  to 


•  u  reply  to 
avoid  ft  if 


loners  of  the  Confederate  States  for  a  re 
letter,  am 
possible  at  that  time. 

I  told  him  I  might  perhaps  be  of  some  service  in 
arranging  the  difficulty.  I  came  to  your  office  entirely 
at  his  request  and  w'itbout  tho  knowledge  of  cither 
of  the  commissioners.  Your  depression  was  obvious 
to  both  Judge  Nelson  and  myself.  I  was  gratified  at 
the  character  of  the  counsels  you  were  desirous  of  pur- 
suing, and  much  impressed  with  your  observation  that 
a  civil  war  might  be  prevented  by  the  success  of  my 
mediation.  1  ou  read  a  letter  of  Mr.  Weed  to  show 
how  irksome  and  responsible  the  withdrawal  of  troops 
from  Sumter  was.  A  portion  of  my  communication 
t  >  Judge  Crawford  on  the  lfttb  March  was  founded 
upon  these  remarks,  and  the  pledge  to  evacuate  Sum- 
ter is  less  forcible  than  tho  words  you  employed. 
These  words  were:  Before  this  letter  reaches  you  fa 
proposed  letter  by  me  to  President  Davis)  Sumter  will 
have  been  evacuated.  . 

The  commissioners  who  received  those  communica- 
tions conclude  they  have  been  abused  and  overreached. 
The  Montgomery  Government  hold  the  same  opinion, 
imissioncrs  have  supposed  that  my  communt- 
i  were  with  you,  and  upon  the  hypothesis  were 
prepared  to  arraign  you  beforo  the  country  in  connec- 
tion with  the  President.  I  placed  a  peremptory  pro- 
hibition upon  this  as  being  contrary  to  the  term  oi  my 
communications  with  them.  I  pledged  myself  to  them 
to  communicate  information  upon  what  I  considered 
as  the  best  authority,  and  they  were  to  con8do  in  the 
ability  of  myself,  aided  by  Judge  Nelson,  to  determino 
upon  the  credibility  of  my  informant. 

I  think  no  candid  man  who  will  read  over  what  I 
have  written,  and  considers  for  a  moment  what  is 
going  on  at  Sumter,  but  will  agree  that  the  equivo- 
cating conduct  of  the  Administration,  as  measured 
and  interpreted  in  connection  with  these  promises,  is 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  great  calamity. 

I  have  a  profound  conviction  that  the  telegrams  of 
the  <*th  of  April  of  General  Beauregard,  and  of  the 
10th  of  April  of  General  Walker,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
can  be  referred  to  nothing  else  than  their  belief  that 
there  has  been  systematic  duplicity  practised  on  them 
through  me.  It  is  under  an  impressive  sense  of  the 
weight  of  this  responsibility  that  I  submit  to  you  these 
things  for  your  explanation. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  A.  CAMPBELL, 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  U.  S. 
Hon.  W«.  II.  Sewaud,  Secntart,  of  State. 


•        CnAKurros,  April  a,  UAL 
To  L.  P.  Walter,  Secretary  of  War  : 

An  authorized  message  from  President  Lincoln  just 
informed  Governor  Pickens  and  myself  that  provisions 
will  bo  sent  to  Fort  Sumter  peaceably,  or  otherwise  bv 
force.  G.  T.  BEAUREGARD.  * 

Moxtgomkbv,  April  10,  1SC1. 

Gen.  (}.  T.  Beauregard  : 

If  you  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  authorized  character 
of  the  agent  who  communicated  to  you  the  intention 
of  the  \\  oshington  Government  to  supply  Fort  Sumter 
by  force,  you  will  at  once  demand  its  evacuation,  and 
if  this  is  refused,  proceed  in  such  manner  as  you  may 
to  reduce  it.  L,  P.  WALKER. 


WASittXGTOx,  April  20, 1861. 
Sir  :  I  enclose  you  a  letter,  eorrespondmi 
nearly  with  one  I  addressed  to  you  one  week  fts 

J 18th  April,)  to  which  I  have  not  had  any  reply.  Tho 
ctter  is  simply  one  of  inquiry  in  reference  to  facte 
concerning  which,  I  think,  I  am  entitled  to  an  cxpla-. 
nation.  I  have  not  adopted  any  opinion  in  reference 
to  them  which  may  not  be  modified  by  explanation ; 
nor  have  I  affirmed  in  thut  letter,  nor  do  I  in  this,  any 
conclusion  of  my  own  unfavorable  to  your  integrity  in 
the  whole  transaction.  All  that  I  have  said  and  mean 
to  say  is,  that  an  explanation  is  due  from  you  to  my- 
self. I  will  not  say  what  I  shall  do  in  case  this  request 
is  not  complied  with,  but  I  am  justified  in  saying 
that  I  shall  feel  at  liberty  to  place  these  letters  before 
any  person  who  is  entitled  to  ask  an  explanation  of 1 
myself.  Very  respectfully, 

john  a.  Campbell. 

Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  U.  S. 
Hon.  Wm.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

No  reply  has  been  made  to  this*  letter. 
April  24,  tSSL 

Moxtooxkry,  (Ala.,)  May  7, 1SC1. 
Sir  :  I  submit  to  vou  two  letters  that  were  addressed 
by  me  to  Hon.  W.  ll.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  that  contaiu  an  explanation  of  the  na- 
ture and  result  of  an  intervention  by  me  in  the  inter- 
course of  the  commissioners  of  the  Confederate  States 
with  that  officer.  I  considered  that  I  could  perform 
no  duty  in  which  tho  entire  American  people,  whether 
of  the*  Federal  Union  or  of  the  Confederate  States, 
were  more  interested  than  that  of  promoting  the  coun- 
sels and  the  policy  that  had  for  their  object  the  preser- 
vation of  peace.  This  motive  dictated  my  interven- 
tion. Resides  the  interview  referred  to  in  these  letters, 
I  informed  tho  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  (not  being  able  to  see  the  Secretary,) 
on  the  11th  of  April  ultimo,  of  the  existence  of  a  tele- 
gram of  that  date  from  General  Beauregard  to  tho 
commissioners,  in  which  he  informed  the  commis- 
sioners that  he  had  demanded  the  evacuation  of  Sum- 
ter, and  if  refused  he  would  proceed  to  redtico  it.  On 
the  same  day  I  bad  been  tola  that  President  Lincoln 
had  said  that  none  of  the  vessels  sent  to  Charleston 
were  war  vessels,  and  that  force  was  not  to  be  used  in 
the  attempt  to  supply  the  fort  I  had  no  means  of 
testing  the  accuracy  of  this  information,  but  offered 
that,  if  the  information  was  accurate,  I  would  send  a 
telegram  to  the  authorities  at  Charleston,  and  it  might 
prevent  the  disastrous  consequences  of  a  collision  at 
that  fort  between  the  opposing  forces.  It  was  the  last 
effort  that  I  would  make  to  avert  the  calamities  of  war. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  promised  to  give  the  matter 
attention,  but  I  had  no  other  intercourse  with  him  or 
any  other  person  on  the  subject,  nor  have  I  had  any 
reply  to  the  letters  submitted  to  vou. 

"Very  respectfully,        JOIlN  A.  CAMPBELL. 
Gen.  Davis,  President  of  the  Confederate  States. 

The  Inst  letter  of  tho  commissioners  to  Sec- 
retary Sewnrd  vns  dated  April  9th,  in  which 
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the  commissioners  say :  "  On  the  1st  of  April  commanding  the  Sabine,  to  which  vessel  the 
they  were  again  informed  tMat  there  might  be  troops  had  been  transferred  from  the  Brooklyn, 
an  attempt  to  supply  Fort  Sumter  with  pro-  acting  upon  some  quasi  armistice  of  the  late 
visions,  but  that  Governor  Pickens  should  have  Administration,  (and  of  the  existence  of  whicli 
previous  notice  of  this  attempt.  There  was  no  the  present  Administration,  up  to  tho  time  the 
suggestion  of  any  reinforcements.1'  (See  United  order  was  despatched,  had  only  too  vague  and 
States.)  uncertain  rumors  to  fix  attention,)  had  refused 
In  his  Message  to  Congress  iu  July,  Presi-  to  land  the  troops.  To  now  reSnforce  Fort 
cnt  Lincoln  thus  describes  his  actions  relative  Pickens,  before  a  crisis  would  bo  reached  at 
to  the  relief  of  Fort  Sumter :  Fort  Sumter,  was  impossible — rendered  so  by 
"  On  tho  5th  of  March,  (tho  present  incum-  the  near  exhaustion  of  provisions  in  the  latter- 
bent's  first  full  day  iu  office,)  a  letter  of  Major  named  fort.  In  precaution  against  such  a  con-. 
Anderson,  commanding  at  Fort  Sumter,  written  juncture,  the  Government  had,  a  few  days  before, 
on  the  28th  of  February,  and  received  at  the  commenced  preparing  an  expedition,  as  well 
War  Department  on  tho  4th  of  March,  was,  by  adapted  as  might  be,  to  relieve  Fort  Sumter, 
that  department,  placed  in  his  hands.  This  which  expedition  was  intended  to  be  ultimately' 
letWexpressed  the  professional  opinion  of  tho  used,  or  not,  according  to  circumstances.  Tho 
writer,  .that  reeuforcements  could  not  be  thrown  strongest  anticipated  case  for  using  it  was  now 
into  that  fort  within  the  timo  for  his  relief,  ren-  presented ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  send  it  for- 

.dered  necessary  by  tho  limited  supply  of  pro-  ward.  As  had  been  intended,  in  this  contin- 
visions,  aud  with  a  view  of  holding  possession  gency,  it  was  also  resolved  to  notify  the  Gov- 
of  the  same,  with  a  force  of  less  than  twenty  ernor  of  South  Carolina  that  he  might  expect 
thousand  good  and  well-disciplined  men.  This  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  provision  the 
opinion  was  concurred  in  by  all  the  officers  of  fort ;  and  that,  if  the  attempt  should  not  be  re- 
his  command,  and  their  memoranda  on  the  sub-  sisted,  there  would  be  no  effort  to  throw  iu 
jeet,  wcro  mado  enclosures  of  Major  Ander-  men,  arms,  or  ammunition,  withont  fnrther  no- 
son's  letter.   The  whole  was  immediately  laid  tice,  or  in  case  of  an  attack  upon  the  fort.  This 

■  before  Lieutenant-General  Scott,  who  at  once  notice  was  accordingly  given ;  whereupon  the 
concurred  with  Major  Anderson  in  opinion,  fort  was  attacked,  and  bombarded  to  its  fall, 
On  reflection,  however,  he  took  full  time,  con-  without  even  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  pro- 
suiting  with  other  officers,  both  of  the  army  visioning  expedition." 

and  navy,  and,  at  the  end  of  four  days,  camo  On  tho  8th  of  April  General  Beauregard 
reluctantly,  but  decidedly,  to  the  same  conclu-  sent  a  despatch  by  telegraph  to  Secretary 
sion  as  before.  Ho  also  stated  at  tho  same  Walker,  that  a  notice  had  that  day  been  given 
time  that  no  sufficient  force  was  then  at  tho  to  Governor  Pickens  and  himself,  "that  pro- 
control  of  the  Government,  or  could  bo  raised  visions  will  he  sent  to  Fort  Sumter,  peaceably  or 
and  brought  to  tho  ground  within  tho  timo  otherwise  by  force."  Such  arc  the  facts.  If  the 
when  the  provisions  in  the  fort  would  bo  ex-  garrison  of  Fort  Sumter  had  received  no  sup- 
hausted.  In  a  purely  military  point  of  view,  plies,  they  must  have  abandoned  it  in  a  few 
this  reduced  the  duty  of  tho  Administration  in  days.  If  they  had  received  supplies  of  pro- 
the  case,  to  the  mere  matter  of  getting  the  gar-  visions  merely,  they  would  have  been  fully  as 
rison  safely  out  of  tho  fort.  unable  to  have  defended  the  fort  at  a  future 
"It  was  believed,  however,  that  to  so  aban-  day,  as  they  proved  to  have  been  when  it  was 
don  that  position,  under  tho  circumstances,  attacked.  If  Fort  Sumter  had  been  reinforced 
would  bo  utterly  ruinous ;  that  tho  necessity  with  men  and  provisions,  it  had  no  power  of 
under  whicli  it  was  to  bo  dono,  would  not  be  aggression,  but  its  final  capture  by  the  Confed- 
fnlly  understood ;  that  by  many,  it  would  be  erate  Government  would  have  been  more  difti- 
construed  as  a  part  of  a  voluntary  policy ;  that  cult  and  distant.  President  Davis,  however, 
at  home,  it  would  discourago  tho  friends  of  tho  says :  "  The  conclusion  was,  that  the  design  of 
Union,  embolden  its  adversaries,  and  go  far  to  tho  United  States  was  to  place  the  besieging 
insure  to  the  latter  a  recognition  abroad ;  that,  force  at  Charleston  between  the  simultaneous 
in  fact,  it  would  be  our  national  destruction  fire  of  tho  fleet  and  tho  fort." 
consummated.  This  could  not  be  allowed.  There  were  some  other  facts  which  occurred 
Starvation  was  not  yet  upon  the  garrison;  and  at  this  time  of  sufficient  importance  to  excite 
ore  it  would  be  reached,  Fort  Pickens  might  bo  the  inquiry  whether  tho  capture  of  Fort  Sum- 
reenforced.  This  last  would  be  a  clear  indica-  ter  was  not  a  political  necessity  with  the  Con- 
tion  of  policy,  and  would  better  enable  the  federate  Government. 

country  to  accept  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Sum-  Tho  Convention  of  the  State  of  Virginia  wn* 

ter,  as  a  military  necessity.    An  order  was  at  in  session  at  this  time,  but  manifested  no  dispo- 

once  directed  to  be  sent  for  the  landing  of  the  sition  to  adopt  an  ordinance  of  secession,  or  t<. 

troops  from  the  steamship  Brooklyn,  into  Fort  join  the  Confederate  States.   The  bombar<<- 

Pickens.    This  order  could  not  go  by  land,  but  ment  of  Fort  Sumter  begun  at  4.30  o'clock  on 

must  take  the  longer  and  slower  route  by  sea.  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  April.   At  10  o'chu  k 

The  first  return  news  from  tho  order  was  ro-  on  tho  samo  day  tho  following  despatch  was 

ceived  just  one  week  before  the  fall  of  Fort  sent  by  telegraph  to  tho  President  of  tho  State 

Sumter.   Tho  news  itself  was,  th«t  the  officer  Convention : 
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Movtoomzxv,  April  12—10  k.  M. 
Ex -President  Jobs  Ttlbr,  State  Convention  : 

I  am  authorized  by  ilon.  L.  P.  Walker,  Secretary 
of  War,  C.  S.  A.,  to  send  you  the  following  despatches 
and  explanatory  note,  preceding  the  bombardment  of 
Port  Sumter,  for  publication. 

Your  son,  JOHN  TYLER,  Ju. 

[Mr.  Tyler  was  a  clerk  in  the  War  Department  of 
the  Confederate  State*.] 

The  despatches  consisted  of  copies  of  the  tel- 
egraphic correspondence  between  General  Beau- 
regard and  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  to  be  found  on  a  previous  page. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  previous  to  the 
attack  on  the  fort,  ex-Congressuian  Pry  or  of 
Virginia,  in  a  speech  to  the  citizens  of  Charles- 
ton, made  the  following  declarations : 

u  As  sure  as  to-morrow's  sun  will  rise  upon 
us,  just  6o  sure  will  Old  Virginia  be  a  member 
of  this  Southern  Confederation.  (Applause.) 

u  And  I  will  tell  you,  gentlemen,  what  will 
pat  her  in  the  Southern  Confederation  in  less 
than  an  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock.  Strike  a 
blow !   (Tremendous  applause.) 

u  I  do  not  mean  to  say  any  thing  for  effect 

upon  military  operations.    I  am  but  a  poor 

civilian,  who  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field — 

•"Nor  tho  division  of  a  battle  note 
More  than  a  spinster:' 

but  I, was  speaking  with  respect  to  tho  po- 
litical effects  of  revolution.  The  very  moment 
that  blood  is  shed,  Old  Virginia  will  make  com- 
mon  cause  with  her  sisters  of  the  South.  It  is 
impossible  she  should  do  otherwise.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

44  In  conclusion,  accept  my  word  for  it,  tho 
moment  the  conflict  begins,  Old  Virginia  will 
dispute  with  South  Carolina  the  precedence  in 
this  great  combat." 

Meanwhile  an  unquenchable  military  spirit 
was  aroused  in  the  Confederate  States  by  the 
events  of  a  few  days.  They  determined  to  be 
fully  prepared  for  the  coming  struggle,  and  de- 
clared that  they  would  "meet  the  Northern 
forces  with  full  confidence  in  the  justice  of  their 
cause."  At  this  time  they  had  a  large  num- 
ber of  troops  in  the  field,  chiefly  at  Charleston 
and  Pensacola.  The  requisition  for  fifteen  hun- 
dred troops  from  Mississippi  was  answered  by 
more  than  three  thousand  volunteers,  and  heavy 
bonuses  were  offered  for  many  places  of  those 
accepted.  On  the  17th,  two  days  later  than 
the  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln,  one  was 
also  issued  by  President  Davis,  offering  let- 
ters of  marque  to  all  persons  who  might  desire 
by  service  in  private  armed  vessels  to  aid  the 
Government.  The  proclamation  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Whereat  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United 
States,  has  by  proclamation  announced  the  intention 
of  invading  the  Confederacy  with  an  armed  force  for 
the  purpose  of  capturing  Us  fortresses,  and  thereby 
subverting  its  independence  and  subjecting  the  free 
people  thereof  to  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  power ; 
and  whereas  it  has  thus  become  the  duty  of  this  Gov- 
ernment to  repel  the  threatened  invasion  and  defend 
the  rights  ana  liberties  of  the  people  by  all  the  means 
which  the  laws  of  nations  and  usages  of  civilized 
tire  place  at  its  disposal : 


Now,  therefore,  I,  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  tho 
Confederate  States  of  America,  do  issue  this  my  proc- 
lamation, inviting  all  those  who  may  desire  by  servioe 
in  private  armed  vessels  on  the  high  seas  to  aid  this 
Government  in  resisting  so  wanton  and  wicked  an  ag- 
gression, to  make  application  for  commissions  or  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal,  to  bo  issued  under  the  seal  of 
these  Confederate  States ;  and  I  do  further  notify  all 
persons  applying  for  letters  of  marque  to  make  a  state- 
ment in  writing,  giving  the  name  and  suitable  descrip- 
tion of  the  character,  tonnage,  and  force  of  the  vessel, 
name  of  the  place  of  residence  of  each  owner  concerned 
therein,  and  the  intended  number  of  crew,  and  to  sign 
such  statement,  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  collector  of  the  port  of  entry  of  these  Con- 
federate States,  to  be  by  him  transmitted  to  tho  Secre- 
tary of  State ;  and  I  do  further  notify  all  applicants 
aforesaid,  before  any  commission  or  letter  or  marque 
is  issued  to  any  vessel  or  the  owner  or  the  owners 
thereof  and  the  commander  for  the  time  being,  they 
will  be  required  to  give  bond  to  the  Confederate  States, 
with  at  least  two  responsible  sureties  not  interested  iu 
such  vessel,  in  the  penal  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars, 
or  if  such  vessel  be  provided  with  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  then  in  the  penal  sum  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  with  the  condition  that  the  owners, 
officers,  and  crew  who  shall  be  employed  on  board 
such  commissioned  vessel  shall  observe  the  laws  of 
these  Confederate  States  and  tho  instructions  given 
them  for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct  that  shall 
satisfy  all  .damages  done  contrary  to  the  tenor  thereof 
by  such  vessel  during  her  commission,  and  deliver  op 
the  same  when  revoked  by  the  President  of  the  Con- 
federate States ;  and  I  do  further  specially  enjoin  on 
all  persons  holding  offices,  civil  and  military,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Confederate  States,  that  they  be 
vigilant  and  zealous1  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  in- 
cident thereto ;  and  I  do,  moreover,  exhort  the  good 
people  of  these  Confederate  States,  as  they  love  their 
country,  as  they  prize  the  blessings  of  free  govern- 
ment, as  they  feel  the  wrongs  of  the  post  and  those 
now  threatened  in  an  aggravated  form  by  those  whose 
enmity  is  more  implacable  because  unprovoked,  they 
exert  themselves  in  preserving  order,  in  promoting 
concord,  in  maintaining  the  authority  and  efficacy  of  the 
laws,  and  in  supporting  and  invigorating  all  the  meas- 
ures which  may  be  adopted  for  a  common  defence, 
and  by  which,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence, 
we  may  hope  for  a  speedy,  just,  and  honorable  peace. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  have  set  my  hand  ana  have 
caused  the  seal  of  the  Confederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  be  attached  this  seventeenth  day  of  April, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty  -one.  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 
Robert  Toombs,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  form  in  which 
these  letters  of  marque  were  issued  : 

Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America,  to  all  who  shall  see  these  presents,  greet- 
ing :  Know  ye  that,  by  virtue  of  tho  power  vested  in 
me  by  law,  I  have  commissioned,  and  do  hereby  com- 
mission, have  authorized  and  do  authorize  the  schoon- 
er or  vessel  called  the  ,  (more  particularly  de- 
scribed in  the  schedule  herewith  annexed,)  

is  commander,  to  act  as  a  private  armed  vessel  in  . 
tho  service  of  the  Confederate  States,  on  tho  high 
seas,  against  the  United  States  of  America,  their  ships, 
vessels,  goods,  and  effects,  and  those  of  their  citizens, 
during  the  pendency  of  the  war  now  existing  between 
the  said  Confederate  States  and  the  said  United  States ; 
this  commission  to  continue  in  force  until  revoked  by 
the  President  of  tho  Confederate  States  for  the  time 
being. 

Given  under  mv  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  Confed- 
erate States,  at  Montgomery,  this  —  day  of   , 

'  By  tho  President :  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

R.  Toombs,  Secretary  of  State. 

All  privateers  which  sailed  under  one  of 
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these  letters  of  marque  were  required  to  obey   the  State  Convention  of  Virginia  on  the  18th 

of  April,  was  received  throughout  the  Con- 
federate States  with  unbounded  joy.  In  all  the 
principal  cities  bells  were  rung,  salutes  of  a 
hundred  guns  were  fired,  and  other  exciting 
demonstrations  made.  The  war  spirit  now 
stirred  up  was  unparalleled.  Men  and  money 
were  lavishly  offered,  and  hundreds  of  battalions 
and  regiments  of  volunteers  began  to  form,  some 
openly,  and  some  secretly,  to  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  North. 

The  refusal  of  the  Governors  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Ar- 
kansas, to  furnish  the  quota  of  troops  required 
under  the  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln,  af- 
forded much  gratification  to  the  authorities  and 
people  of  the  Confederate  States.  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  were  regarded  as  sure  to 
join  the  Confederate  States  with  their  wholo 
military  strength.  The  course  of  Kentucky 
was  considered  as  somewhat  doubtful,  and  an 
early  effort  was  therefore  made  to  secure  her 
cooperation.  For  this  purpose  the  Governor 
was  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  as 
follows : 

MoKTooiirRT.  JprilQim. 

Hoy.  B.  Mxoorrix: 

Sih  :  Vour  patriotic  response  to  the  requisition  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  troops  to  coerce  the 
Confederate  States  justifies  the  belief  that  vims  people 
ore  prepared  to  unite  with  us  in  repelling  the  common 
enemy  of  the  South.  Virginia  needs  our  aid.  I  there- 
fore request  you  to  furnish  one  regiment  of  infantry, 
without  delay,  to  rendezvous  at  llarper's  Ferry,  V  fr- 
ginia.  It  must  consist  of  ten  companies  of  not  k-ss 
than  sixty-four  men  each.  *  *  *  *  Staff  officers 
are  appointed  by  the  President.  They  will  be  muster- 
ed into  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  but  transportation  and  subsistence 
will  be  provided  from  the  points  of  departure.  They 
will  furnish  their  own  uniforms.  By  communicating, 
arms  and  ammunition  will  be  sent  to  Harper's  Ferry-, 
or  to  such  points  as  vou  mar  designate.  Auswer  and 
say  whether  vou  will  comply  with  this  request,  und 
wheu.  L.  P.  WALKER. 

Sec.  of  War  of  the  Confederate  States. 


the  following  instructions : 

1.  The  tenor  of  your  commission,  under  tho  act  of 
Congress  entitled  "  An  act  recognizing  the  existence 
of  war  bctivccn  the  United  States  and  the  Confederate 
States,  and  concerning  letters  of  marque,  prizes,  and 
prize  goods,"  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed,  will 
l»c  kept  constantly  in  your  view.  The  high  seas  re- 
ferred to  in  vour  commission  you  will  understand  gen- 
erally to  refer  to  the  lowwater  mark,  but  with  the 
exception  of  the  space  within  one  league,  or  three 
miles,  from  the  shore  of  countries  at  peace  with  tho 
United  States  and  the  Confederate  States.  You  will 
nevertheless  execute  your  commission  within  that  dis- 
tance of  the  shore  of  the  notion  at  war  with  the  United 
States,  and  even  on  the  waters  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  such  nation,  if  permitted  to  do  so. 

2.  You  are  to  pay  the  strictest  regard  to  tho  rights 
of  neutral  powers  and  the  usages  of  civilized  nations, 
and  in  all  your  proceedings  towards  neutral  vessels 
you  arc  to  give  them  as  little  molestation  or  interrup- 
tion as  will  consist  with  the  right  of  ascertaining  their 
neutral  character,  and  of  detaining  and  bringing  them 
in  for  regular  adjudication  in  the  proper  cases.  You 
are  particularly  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  using 
force  or  seduction  with  the  view  to  deprive  such  ves- 
sels of  their  crews  or  the  passengers,  other  than  per- 
sons in  the  military  service  of  the  enemy. 

3.  Towards  enemy's  vessels  and  their  "crews  vou  are 
to  proceed,  in  exercising  the  rights  of  war,  with  all 
the  justice  and  humanity  which  characterize  this 
Government  and  its  citizens. 

4.  Tho  master,  and  one  or  more  of  the  principal 
persons  belonging  to  the  captured  vessels,  are  to  be 
sent,  as  soon  alter  tho  capture  as  may  be,  to  the  judge 
or  judges  of  the  proper  court  in  the  Confederate 
States,  to  be  examined  upon  oath  touching  the  interest 
or  property  of  the  captured  vessel  and  her  lading,  and 
at  the  same  time  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  judge  or 
judges  all  papers,  charter  parties,  bills  of  lading,  let- 
ters, and  other  documents  and  writings  found  on 
board  ;  and  the  said  papers  to  be  proved  by  the 
affidavit  of  the  commander  of  the  captured  vessel,  or 
some  other  person  present  at  the  copture,  to  be  pro- 
duced os  they  were  received,  without  fraud,  addition, 
subtraction,  or  embezzlement. 

B,  Property,  even  of  the  enemy,  is  exempt  from 
seizure  on  neutral  vessels,  unless  it  be  contraband  of 
war.  If  goods  contraband  of  war  are  found  on  any 
neutral  vessel,  and  the  commander  thereof  shall  offer 
to  deliver  them  up,  the  offer  shall  be  accepted,  and  the 
vessel  left  at  liberty  to  pursue  its  vovoge,  unless  tho 
quantity  of  contraband  goods  shall  be  greater  than 
can  be  conveniently  received  on  board  your  vessel,  iu 
which  case  the  neutral  vessel  may  be  carried  into  port, 
for  the  delivery  of  the  contraband  goods. 

The  following  articles  arc  declared  by  this  Govern- 
ment contraband  of  war,  as  well  as  all  others  that  ore 
so  declared  by  the  laws  of  nations,  viz. :  All  arms  and 
implements  serving  for  tho  purpose  of  war  by  land  or 
b,  mortars,  guns,  muskets,  rifles. 


Tho  military  force  of  the  Confederate  States 
now  in  the  field  was  85,000  men.  Of  this 
number  there  were  at  Charleston,  Ponsacola, 
Forts  Morgan,  Jackson,  St.  Philip,  and  Pulaski 
19.000  men.  The  remainder  were  on  the  route 
to  Virginia,  to  wit,  10,000.  The  Navy  Depart- 
ment, had  become  organized,  and  commenced 
by  the  purchase  of  the  steamers  Sumter  and 
McRea,  which  were  fitted  out  at  New  Orleans. 
At  the  same  time  contracts  were  made  in  that 
city  with  two  different  establishments  lor  the 
casting  of  ordnance — cannon,  shot,  and  shel] 
— with  the  view  to  encourage  the  manufacture 
of  theso  articles. 

The  loan  of  five  millions  of  dollars  author- 
their  neutral  charactcr;  ond  ore  liable  to  capture  and  .  ized  by  Congress  had  now  not  only  all  been 


pistols,  petards,  bombs,  grenodea,  bolls,  shot,  shell, 
pikes,  swords,  bayonets,  javelins,  lances,  horse  fur- 
niture, holsters,  belts,  and  gcnorallv  all  other  imple- 
ments of  war.  Also,  timber  for  ship-building,  pitch,  tar, 
rosin,  copper  in  sheets,  sails,  hemp,  cordage,  and  gen- 
erally whatever  may  serve  directly  to  the  equipment 
of  vessels,  wrought  iron  and  plauks  only  excepted. 

Neutral  vessels  conveying  enemies'  despatches  or 
military  persons  in  the  service  of  the  enemy  forfeit 


condemnation.  liut  this  rule  does  not  apply  to  neutral 
vessels  bearing  despatches  from  the  public  miuisters 
or  ambassadors  of  the  enemy  residing  in  neutral 
countries. 

Hv  the  command  of  the  President  of  tho  Confeder- 
ate States.  ROBERT  TOOM  US, 

Secretary  of  State. 

The  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  secession  by 


taken,  but  aa  excess  of  three  millions  had  aiso 
bocn  subscribed.  The  entire  subscription  was, 
however,  accepted,  amounting  to  eight  millions 
of  dollars. 

Tho  question  now  presented  before  tho  Con- 
federate Government  for  their  decision,  related 
to  the  courso  to  be  pursued  in  the  war.  Should 
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it  be  an  offensive  war  or  conducted  only  for 
defence,  and  to  prevent  on  invasion  of  the 
Southern  States?  What  should  be  the  plan? 
The  more  radical  and  extreme  portion  of  the 
Southern  people  clamored  for  an  attack  upon 
Washington  at  once.  The  Secretary  of  War 
had  said  on  the  eve  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter 
that  "the  flag  which  now  flaunts  the  breeze  here 
would  float  over  the  dome  of  the  old  Capitol  at 
Washington  before  the  1st  of  May."  Others  said : 
-the  desire  for  takingWashington  increases  every 
hour,  and  all  things  seem  tending  to  this  con- 
summation." u  Nothing  is  more  probable  than 
that  President  Davis  will  soon  march  an  army 
through  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  to  Wash- 
ington." u  From  mountain  tops  and  valleys  to 
tho  shores  of  the  sea  thcro  is  one  wild  shout  of 
fierce  resolve  to  capture  Washington  City  at  all 
and  every  human  hazard." 

President  Davis,  in  his  message  on  tho  29th 
of  April,  although  giving  no  decisive  informa- 
tion upon  the  purpose*  of  tho  Government, 
manifested  a  disposition  to  pursue  a  defensive 
policy.  He' said:  "We  protost  solemnly,  in 
tho  face  of  mankind,  that  wo  desire  peace  at 
any  sacrifice,  save  that  of  honor."  "  In  inde- 
pendence wo  seek  no  conquest,  no  aggrandize- 
ment, no  cession  of  any  kind  from  the  States 
with  which  wo  have  lately  confederated.  All 
vre  ask  is  to  be  let  alono — that  those  who  never 
held  power  over  us  should  not  now  attempt 
onr  subjugation  by  arms.  This  wo  will,  we 
must  resist,  to  the  direst  extremity."  "The 
moment  that  this  protension  is  abandon- 
ed, the  sword  will  drop  from  our  grasp,  and 
we  shall  be  ready  to  enter  into  treaties  of  amity 
and  comtnorco,  that  cannot  but  bo  mutually 
beneficial." 

On  the  night  of  the  80th  of  April,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Richmond,  where  tho  terms  were  ar- 
ranged under  which  Virginia  joined  tho  Con- 
federate States,  the  Vice-Presidont,  Mr.  Ste- 
phens, addressed  an  audience  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
as  follows: 

u  What  is  to  take  place  before  the  end,  I  know 
not.  A  threatening  war  is  upon  us,  made  by 
those  who  have  no  regard  for  right.  We  fight 
for  our  homes,  our  fathers  and  mothers,  our 
wives,  brothers,  sisters,  sons,  and  daughters, 
and  neighbors ;  they  for  money.  The  hirelings 
and  mercenaries  of  tho  North  are  all  hand  to 
hand  against  you. 

u  As  I  told  you  when  I  addressed  you  a  few 
days  ago,  Lincoln  may  bring  his*  seventy-five 
thousand  soldiers  against  us ;  but  seven  times 
seventy-fivo  thousand  men  can  never  conquer 
us.  We  have  now  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and 
all  the  Border  States  with  ns.  We  have  ten 
millions  of  people  with  us,  heart  and  hand,  to. 
defend  us  to  the  death.  We  can  coll  out  a 
million  of  people,  if  need  be ;  and  when  they 
are  cut  down,  wo  can  call  out  another,  and  still 
another,  until  the  last  man  of  the  South  finds  a 
bloody  grave,  rather  than  submit  to  their  foul 
dictation.  But  a  triumphant  victory,  and  in- 
dependence with  an  unparalleled  career  of 


glory,  prosperity,  ana  progress  await  us  in  the 
future.  God  is  on  our  side,  and  who  shall  be 
against  us?  None  but  His  omnipotent  hand  can 
defeat  us  in  this  struggle. 

"  A  general  opinion  provails  that  Washington 
City  is  soon  to  be  attacked.  On  this  subject  I 
can  only  say,  our  object  is  peace.  We  wish  no 
aggressions  on  any  one's  rights,  and  will  make 
none.  But  if  Maryland  secedes,  tho  District  of 
Columbia  will  fall  to  her  by  reversionary  right 
— the  same  as  Sumter  to  South  Carolina,  Pu- 
laski to  Georgia,  and  Pickens  to  Florida, 
When  we  have  the  right,  we  will  demand  tho 
surrender  of  Washington,  just  as  we  did  in 
the  other  cases,  and  will  enforce  our  demands 
at  every  hazard  and  at  whatever  cost  And 
hero  let  mo  say  that  onr  policy  and  conduct 
from  the  first  have  been  right,  and  shall  be  to 
the  last.  I  glory  in  this  consciousness  of  our 
rectitude. 

"  It  may  bo  that 1  whom  the  gods  would  de- 
stroy, they  first  make  mad.'  Bnt  for  Lincoln's 
wicked  and  foolish  war  proclamation,  the  Bor- 
der States — some  of  them  at  least,  would  still 
havo  lingered  in  the  hope  that  the  Administra- 
tion and  its  designs  were  not  so  basely  treach- 
erous as  that  document  has  shown  them  to  be. 
Tennessee  and  other  States  would  havo  lingored 
for  some  time.  Now,  all  the  slave  States  are 
casting  in  their  lot  with  us,  and  linking  their 
destinies  with  ours.  We  might  afford  to  thank 
Lincoln  a  little  for  showing  his  hand.  It  may 
be  that  soon  the  Confederate  flag  with  fifteen 
stars  will  be  hoisted  upon  the  domo  of  tho 
ancient  Capitol.  If  so,  God's  will  be  done,  is 
ray  prayer.  Let  us  do  nothing  that  is  wrong. 
Let  us  commit  our  cause  into  His  hand— per- 
form onr  whole  duty,  and  trust  in  Tlim  for  tho 
crowning  results. 

"I  have  many  things  I  would  like  to  say  to 
yon,  but  my  strength  will  not  admit,  even  if  it 
were  necessary  for  your  encouragement — hut 
it  is  not.  I  find  that  yon  are  fully  np  to  tho 
music,  that  yon  thoroughly  comprehend  our 
condition,  and  are  resolved  to  do  your  whole 
duty.  I  find  our  people  every  where  are  alivo 
to  their  interests  and  their  duty  in  this  crisis. 
Such  a  degree  of  popular  enthusiasm  was  never 
before  seen  in  this  country." 

The  plan  of  the  war  was  evidently  decided 
by  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Government.  Commencing  as  an  organized 
Confederacy  on  the  22d  of  February,  on  tho 
12th  of  April  Fort  Sumter  was  attacked,  and 
the  Confederacy  launched  into  a  gigantic  war. 
An  agricultural  people  entering  upon  n  war  of 
invasion  within  three  months  after  their  organ- 
ization as  a  nation,  and  against  a  commercial 
and  manufacturing  people,  superior  in  numbers 
and  general  intelligence,  is  an  ovent  as  yet  un- 
known in  history.  Peace  was  the  only  source 
of  life  to  the  Confederate  States— at  least  a 
peace  of  such  length  of  time  as  would  allow  'of 
concentration  and  national  organization.  The 
movement  to  send  supplies  to  Fort  Sumter  was 
followed  by  the  attack  on  that  fort,  and  sub- 
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sequently  by  the  union  of  Virginia,  North  Car- 
olina, Tennessee,  and  Arkansas  to  the  Confeder- 
acy. Thus  stood  the  South  at  war  against  the 
North.  Should  the  South  make  the  war  one 
of  invasion?  She  had  nothing  to  clothe,  equip, 
or  move  an  army  with,  unless  it  had  been 
bought  abroad,  and  imported  within  her  ter- 
ritory. How  could  the  Confederacy  undertake 
a  war  of  invasion,  destitute  of  nil  facilities  for 
a  strong  and  sustained  effort  ?  These  facts  de- 
cided the  character  of  the  war  on  the  part  of 
the  Confederacy.  On  the  other  hand  the 
United  States,  composed  of  a  commercial  and 
manufacturing  people,  with  every  facility  to 
raise  and  equip  an  army,  and  possessing  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  nation  when  undivided, 
was  unable  to  commence  a  movement  of  in- 
vasion with  success  until  months  had  passed 
nway.  How  much  less  could  such  a  movement 
be  made  by  mere  agricultural  States?  The 
character  of  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
federacy was  thus  decided  by  circumstances. 
The  truo  position  of  affairs  was  early  seen  by 
President  Davis.  "All  we  ask  is  to  be  lot 
alone,"  are  the  words  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress. The  attack  upon  Washington  urged  by 
many  juvenile  minds  in  the  Confederacy  was 
inpracticable  from  the  outset.  It  served,  how- 
ever, to  gratify  a  kind  of  contemptuous  spirit 
which  prompted  its  utterance,  and  to  rouse  the 
United  States  to  the  utmost  activity  and  energy 
for  its  defence.  The  war  therefore  necessarily 
became  a  defensive  one  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

The  leaders  of  secession  in  the  Southern 
States  who  foresaw  where  their  proceeding 
would  end,  had  flattered  themselves  that  when 
the  war  came  they  should  derive  advantage 
from  numerous  auxiliaries.  They  behoved  tile 
demand  for  cotton  in  England  and  Franco 
would  put  a  speedy  end  to  any  blockade  tho 
United  States  might  attempt.  They  believed-tho 
great  democratic  party  of  the  North  would 
stand  aloof  from  tho  Government  in  its  attempt 
to  repossess  tho  forts  and  arsenals.  They  be- 
lieved that  the  prowess*  of  tho  North  had  de- 
generated, and  that  it  would  prove  an  inefficient 
foe.  They  saw,  when  it  was  too  late,  that 
England  and  France  were  bound  by  every  prin- 
ciple of  honor  to  respect  an  efficient  blockade, 
which  the  navy  and  tho  commercial  marine  of  the 
United  States  could  establish.  They  now  found 
the  North  united  as  one  man  in  support  of  the 
Union,  and  were  soon  to  bring  to  a  test  tho 
cuergy  of  her  prowess. 

A  proclamation  was  immediately  issued  by 
President  Davis  after  the  capture  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter, calling  a  meeting  of  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress at  Montgomery  on  the  29th  of  April.  On 
that  day  this  body  assembled,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's message  was  delivered.  (See  Pcnuo 
Documents.)  It  recommended  such  measures 
as  were  necessary  to  conduct  a  vigorous  de- 
fensive war.  The  course  to  be  pursued  by  tho 
Confederate  Government  was  soon  fixed.  The 
acquisition  of  Virginia  made  her  a  portion  of 


the  Confederacy,  and  in  assuming  the  obliga- 
tions she  became  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
the  Government.  The  instructions  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  the  collectors  of  rev- 
enue on  the  12th  of  May  were  in  these  words  : 

"Virginia  is  now  one  of  the  Confederate 
States.  Of  course  no  duties  are  to  be  collected 
on  imports  from  thence.  Suspend  collections 
of  duties  from  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee." 

On  the  21st  of  May  Congress  adjourned  to 
meet  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  on  the  20th  of 
July.  The  reasons  for  this  change  of  capital 
are  given  by  tho  President  of  Congress,  Howell 
Cobb,  in  a  speech  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  the  22d 
of  May.  He  also  states  the  futuro  intentions 
of  the  Government  relative  to  the  war : 

"  I  presume  that  a  curiosity  to  know  what 
we  have  been  doing  in  the  Congress  recently 
assembled  at  Montgomery,  lias  induced  you  to 
to  make  this  call  upon  me. 

"  Wo  have  made  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments to  meet  the  present  crisis.  Last  night 
we  adjourned  to  meet  in  Richmond  on  the  20th 
of  July.  I  will  tell  you  why  we  did  this.  Tho 
'Old  Dominion,'  as  you  know,  has  at  lost 
shaken  off  tho  bonds  of  Lincoln,  and  joined 
her  noblo  Southern  sisters.  Her  soil  is  to  bo 
the  battle-ground,  and  her  streams  are  to  be 
dyed  with  Southern  blood.  Wo  felt  that  her 
cause  was  our  cause,  and  that  if  she  fell  we 
wanted  to  die  by  her.  We  have  sent  our  sol- 
diers on  to  the  posts  of  danger,  and  we  wanted 
to  be  there  to  aid  and  counsel  our  bravo  4  boys.* 
In  tho  progress  of  the  war  further  legislation 
may  be  necessary,  and  we  will  be  there,  that 
when  the  hour  of  danger  comes,  we  may  lay- 
aside  the  robes  of  legislation,  buckle  on  the  ar- 
mor of  the  soldier,  and  do  battle  beside  the 
.brave  ones  who  have  volunteered  for  the  de- 
fence of  our  beloved  South. 

"  The  people  are  coming  up  gallantly  to  the 
work.  When  tho  call  was  made  for  twelve- 
months volunteers, thousands  were  offered ;  but 
when  it  was  changed  to  the  full  term  of  tho  war, 
the  numbers  increased !  Tho  anxiety  among  our 
citizens  is  not  as  to  who  shall  go  to  the  wars, 
but  who  shall  stay  at  home?  No  man  in  the 
whole  Confederate  States — tho  gray-haired  sire 
down  to  the  beardless  youth— in  whose  veins 
was  one  drop  of  Southern  blood,  feared  to 
plant  his  foot  upon  Virginia's  soil,  and  die  fight- 
ing for  our  rights. 

"  But  we  not  only  need  soldiers,  we  must  have 
treasure  to  carry  on  the  war.  Private  contri- 
butions have  been  offered  to  a  vast  amount.  I 
will  mention  an  instance  which  occurred  on  tho 
Mississippi  a  few  days  ago.  An  aged  man — 
whose  gray  hairs  and  tottering  limbs  forbado 
his  entering  the  ranks,  and  whoso  children  of 
the  first  and  second  generations  were  in  the 
ranks  of  his  country's  defenders— was  asked 
how  much  he  would  givo  to  carry  on  the  war. 
The  spirit  of  the  old  man  rose  up  in  him — 
4  Tell  them,'  he  said,  1  that  my  yearly  crop  of 
1,000  bales  of  cotton  they  may  have.  Only  give 
ine  enough  to  sustain  me,  and  let  the  balauco 
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go  to  my  country !'  Offers  of  this  sort  come 
pouring  ia  upon  the  Government  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

"  Bat  the  Government  does  not  require  con- 
tributions from  individuals ;  she  has  the  means 
within  herself  of  sustaining  this  war.  No  do* 
nations  are  necessary,  except  for  the  equipment 
of  your  own  volunteers,  and  those  you  can  and 
will  provide  for.  Bat  I  tell  you  what  you  may 
do.  Those  of  you  who  raise  large  crops  of  cot- 
ton, when  your  cotton  is  ready  for  market,  give 
it  to  your  Government  at  its  market  value,  re- 
ceive in  return  its  bonds,  and  let  it  sell  your 
produce  to  Europe  for  the  specie  to  sustain  our 
brave  '  boys'  in  Virginia.  This  was  agreed  on 
at  Montgomery,  and  we  promised  to  throw  out 
the  suggestion,  that  the  people  might  think  about 
it.  I  raise  some  cotton,  and  every  thing  above 
iuy  necessary  expenses  my  Government  shall 
have.  When  this  was  proposed  in  Congress,  a 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  roso  up  and  said 
that  he  did  not  raise  cotton ;  it  was  his  misfor- 
tune not  to  be  able  to  help  his  country  in  that 
manner.  « But,'  said  he,  4 1  will  go  home  and 
canvass  my  section,  and  every  man  that  I  meet, 
who  raises  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice,  I  will  per- 
suade him  to  sell  it  to  his  Government.' " 

On  the  next  evening  the  Vice-President,  Mr. 
Stephens,  being  at  Atlanta,  also  made  an  ad- 
dress, in  which  the  plan  of  the  Government  is 
more  fully  unfolded: 

"Tho  time  for  speech-making  has  passed. 
The  people  have  heard  all  that  can  be  said.  The 
time  for  prompt,  vigorous,  and' decisive  action 
is  upon  us,  and  we  must  do  our  duty.  Upon 
the  surface  affairs  appear  to  be  quiet,  and  I  can 
give  you  no  satisfaction  as  to  their  real  con- 
dition. It  is  true  that  threats  of  an  attack  on 
Pensacola  have  been  made,  but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  any  attack  will  be  made.  As  you 
know,  an  attack  was  made  at  Sewall's  Point, 
near  Norfolk,  but  the  vessel  making  it  was  re- 
pulsed and  disabled.  But  the  general  opinion 
and  indications  are  that  the  first  demonstration 
will  be  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  that  thero,  where 
John  Brown  inaugurated  his  work  of  slaughter, 
will  be  fought  a  fierce  and  bloody  battle.  As 
for  myself,  I  believe  that  there  the  war  will  be- 
gin, and  that  the  first  boom  of  cannon  that 
breaks  upon  our  ears  will  come  from  that  point. 
But  let  it  begin  where  it  will,  and  be  as  bloody 
and  prolonged  as  it  may,  we  are  prepared  for 
the  issue ! 

"  Some  think  there  will  be  no  war ;  as  to  that 
I  know  not.  But  whatever  others  wanted,  the 
object  of  the  Confederate  Government  is  peace. 
Come  peace  or  war,  however,  it  is  determined 
to  maintain  our  position  at  every  hazard  and  at 
every  cost,  and  to  drive  back  the  myrmidons  of 
Abolitionism. 

"  We  prefer  and  desire  peace  if  we  can  have 
it ;  bat  if  we  cannot,  we  must  meet  the  issuo 
forced  upon  us.  We  must  meet  Lincoln  and 
his  myrmidons  on  their  own  ground,  and  on 
their  own  terms — on  constitutional  principles. 

"  So  far  our  progress  has  been  all  that  we 


could  expect.  A  Government  has  been  organ- 
ized, executive  departments  and  offices  sup- 
plica,  all  needful  laws  passed,  and  all  necessary 
arrangements  made  to  meet  any  contingency. 
At  the  head  of  our  Government  is  President 
Davis,  who  led  the  Mississippi  Rifles  at  Buena 
Vista,  and  whoso  flag  never  yet  trailed  in  tho 
dust.  This  noble  and  true  son  of  the  South 
goes  to  Richmond  to  take  command  in  person 
of  our  soldiers  there,  and  to  lead  them  upon  the 
battle-field  against  all  tho  military  power  and 
the  talent  they  can  summon— even  to  their 
veteran  chieftain,  Gen.  Scott  himself.  Whether 
brought  to  a  bloody  conflict  or  not,  we  are  pre- 
pared. Our  people  everywhere  are  full  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  strong  in  their  determination 
never  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  Lincoln." 

The  views  of  President  Davis,  expressed  in 
his  message  to  Congress  on  tho  29th  of  April, 
were  repeated  in  a  letter  to  commissioners  from 
Maryland.  The  Legislature  of  that  State  had 
appointed  commissioners  to  visit  Montgomery, 
and  suggest  to  the  Confederate  Government 
the  cessation  of  tho  hostilities  now  impending, 
nntil  the  meeting  of  Congress  at  Washington  in 
July,  in  order  that  tho  Congress  might,  if  pos- 
sible, arrange  for  an  adjustment  of  the  existing 
troubles  by  means  of  negotiations  rather  than 
the  sword.  Similar  commissioners  were  sent 
to  Washington.  The  reply  was  dated  May 
25th,  at  Montgomery : 

"  The  Government  of  the  Confederate  States 
is  at  a  loss  how  to  reply  without  a  repetition 
of  tho  language  it  has  used  on  every  possible 
occasion  that  has  presented  itself  since  the 
establishment  of  its  independence. 

"  In  deference  to  the  State  of  Maryland,  how- 
ever, it  again  asserts,  in  tho  most  emphatic 
terms,  that  its  sincere  and  earnest  desire  is  for 
peace,  and  that  while  the  Government  would 
readily  entertain  any  proposition  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  tending  to  a 
peaceful  solution  of  tho  present  difficulties,  tho 
recent  attempts  of  this  Government  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  that  of  the  United  States 
were  attended  with  results  which  forbid  any  re- 
newal of  proposals  from  it  to  that  Government. 

"  If  any  further  assurance  of  the  desire  of 
this  Government  for  peace  were  necessary,  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  being  form- 
ed of  a  confederation  of  sovereign  States,  each 
acting  and  deciding  for  itself,  tho  right  of 
every  other  sovereign  State  to  assume  self- 
action  and  self-government  is  necessarily  ac- 
knowledged. 

".Hence  conquests  of  other  States  are  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles 
and  subversive  of  the  very  organization  of  this 
Government.  Its  policy  cannot  but  bo  peace- 
peace  with  all  nations  and  people." 

The  Confederate  Congress,  in  compliance 
with  tho  call  of  the  President,  assembled  at 
Montgomery  on  the  29th  of  April.  During  its 
adjournment  tho  Constitution,  framed  for  tho 
establishment  of  a  permanent  Government  of 
the  Confederate  States,  had  been  ratified  by  tho 
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regular  Conventions  of  each  of  the  States,  to 
which  it  had  heen  referred.  This  was  the  first 
confirmation  which  the  Government  had  re- 
ceived. It  came  only  from  the  State  Con- 
ventions, and  its  extent  was  to  approve  of  the 
existence  of  the  Provisional  Constitution  and 
Provisional  Government,  which  were  to  remain 
in  force  for  one  year,  then  to  he  supplanted 
hy  a  regular  Constitution  and  officers  duly 
elected  under  it. 

At  this  session  measures  were  taken  to  place 
the  finances  of  the  Confederacy  upon  such  a 
hasis  as  would  enable  it  to  meet  the  great 
struggle  at  hand.  Treasury  notes  were  adopted 
as  a  meaus  of  circulation.  The  first  issue 
authorized  was  made  payable  at  the  expiration 
of  twelve  months..  But  at  this  session  the  time 
of  payment  was  extended  until  six  months  after 
the  close  of  the  war.  This  currency  drove  all 
other  out  of  circulation,  and  became  the  only 
medium  of  exchange  in  some  of  the  Confederate 
States.  The  discount  on  these  notes  for  specie 
was  variable  during  tho  year,  but  often  at  thirty 
per  cent.,  and  even  more.  To  give  the  stamp 
of  value,  and  attract  confidence  to  the  financial 
movements  of  tho  Government,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  secure  to  it  a  substantial  income.  The 
revenue  from  imports  under  a  stringent  block- 
ade could  not  bo  calculated  upon,  and  probably 
would  not  equal  the  expenses  of  collection. 
Direct  taxes,  if  laid,  could  not  bo  collected  in 
any  amount  sufficient  to  strengthen  tho  credit 
of  tho  Government.  Tho  deposits  in  all  the 
banks  of  tho  Confederate  States  on  the  20th  of 
March  amounted  to  $75,000,000.  A  people 
devoted  to  agriculture  without  the  accumula- 
tions of  commerce  have  no  resources  but  the 
products  of  the  land.  Rich  as  the  Southern 
States  may  be  when  their  crops  of  cotton,  rice, 
and  tobacco  are  gathered  and  ready  for  mar- 
ket, yet  without  a  market  these  crops  are  of  no 
value.  A  strict  blockade  annihilated  their 
market,  and  destroyed  any  immediate  value 
these  crops  othorwiso  would  have.  Nothing 
but  credit  remained,  and  to  improve  it  a  plan 
was  devised  by  Congress  which  proposed  to 
make  cotton  a  basis  of  security.  Tho  plan  was 
that  the  planters  should  subscribe  for  the  use 
of  the  Government  a  certain  sum  of  money 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  certain  number  of  bales 
of  cotton  when  sold.  The  planter  was  to  re- 
tain the  cotton  in  his  custody,  and  have  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  declaring  when  he  would  sell 
it  and  at  what  price  it  should  be  sold.  By  this 
plan  tho  Government  would  get  nothing  at 
once,  and  there  was  room  for  many  contingen- 
cies whether  it  would  ever  get  any  thing.  Tho 
planter  might  become  bankrupt  and  his  cotton 
be  seized  by  creditors,  or  it  might  bo  surrep- 
titiously disposed  of.  The  Government  received 
nothing  but  an  order  on  the  commission  agent 
who  might  conduct  the  Kile,  to  pay  the  Gov- 
ernment the  amount  subscribed  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sale,  whenever  ho  should  receive  tho 
cotton  and  effect  its  sale.  In  consequence  of 
tho  events  of  the  last  year  there  was  not  only 
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no  sale  for  the  cotton,  but  it  was  kept  from  tho 
seaboard  cities  to  prevent  its  falling  into  tho 
hands  of  their  enemies.  On  tho  20th  of  July 
the  subscriptions  to  the  cotton  loan  merely, 
exceeded  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  Other  ar- 
ticles were  afterwards  included,  and  President 
Davis  sneaks  of  the  plan  in  these  words : 
"  Scarcely  an  article  required  for  the  consump- 
tion of  our  army  is  provided  otherwise  than  by 
subscription  to  tho  produce  loan  so  happily  de- 
vised by  tho  wisdom  of  Congress."  This  plan, 
although  it  failed  to  produce  money  for  tho 
Government,  served  to  supply  it  liberally  with 
such  articles  as  were  necessary  for  tho  con- 
sumption of  tho  army.  In  each  district  or 
county  proper  individuals  were  appointed  to 
solicit  subscriptions.  The  instructions  given 
to  them  by  the  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury,  Mr. 
Memminger,  were  as  follows : 

"  Sir :  The  Congress  of  the  Confederate 
States,  at  its  last  session,  passed  an  act  author- 
izing the  issue  of  bonds  for  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  raw  produce  and  manufacturetl  articles. 

"  It  has  been  deemed  advisable,  in  carrying 
out  this  law,  to  circulate  in  advance  lists  for 
subscription,  in  which  every  planter  can  indi- 
cato  tho  portion  of  his  crop  which  he  is  dis- 
posed to  lend  for  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  proposed  that  no  disturbance  shall 
bo  made  of  tho  usual  arrangements  of  each 
planter  for  selling  his  crop,  but  that  he  shall 
simply  indicate  the  portion  he  is  willing  to 
subscribe,  tho  time  and  place  of  delivery,  and 
the  factor  in  whose  hands  it  is  placed  for  sale  ; 
and  shall  order  the  factor  to  exchange  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sale  of  the  subscribed  portion  for  Con- 
federate bonds,  bearing  eight  per  cent,  interest. 
Several  of  these  lists  are  herewith  sent  you, 
and  you  are  requested  to  act  as  commissioner 
in  bringing  the  same  to  tho  attention  of  tho 
people  of  your  district  or  county.  You  will 
use  your  discretion  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
bringing  the  matter  forward ;  but  it  is  suggested 
that  it  would  bo  desirablo  to  use  any  public 
occasion,  and  to  induce  as  many  gentlemen  as 
you  can  to  make  individual  applications  to  their 
fellow-citizens.  As  soon  as  you  shall  have  pro- 
cured as  many  signatures  as  you  can  to  any- 
one list,  yon  will  please  forward  it  to  this  De- 
partment. To  provide  against  loss  of  any  list,  it 
is  desirable  that  they  should  be  signed  in  dupli- 
cate, and  forwarded  by  different  mails." 

It  remains  to  bo  seen  what  the  fruits  of  this 
measure  will  be,  so  far  as  relates  to  placing  in 
the  hand*  of  the  Government  actual  resource"*, 
with  which  to  pay  its  debts  or  to  provide  such 
munitions  of  war  as  can  bo  obtained  only  with 
funds  of  value  in  foreign  markets.  The  large 
amount  of  cotton  and  tobacco  subscribed,  are 
of  no  value  miles*  they  can  reach  a  market  out- 
side of  the  Confederate  States.  The  Confed- 
erate Congress  subsequently  recommended  that 
all  these  articles  should  be  burned  as  the  Fed- 
eral armies  approach.  The  object  of  this  rec- 
ommendation was  to  prevent  the  seizure  and 
sale  of  these  articles  by  the  Federal  Government. 
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Farther,  as  a  State  is  recovered  or  brought  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Federal  arms,  like  Flori- 
da and  Tennessee,  there  will  be  no  opportunity 
to  convert  the  subscriptions  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Confederate  Government,  however  fa- 
vorably disposed  the  subscribers  might  con- 
tinue. The  ultimate  loss  of  the  amount  sub- 
scribed must  be  complete,  if  the  Federal  arms 
are  successful. 

The  views  of  the  Government  itself,  on  the 
character  of  this  loan,  were  very  fully  explained 
by  Vice-President  Stephens,  in  an  address  to 
the  cotton-planters  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  on  the  11th 
of  July : 

44  I  am  hero  to-day  to  discuss  before  you  the 
fifty  million  loan,  but  I  am  frank  to  tell  you  it 
may  bo  one  hundred  millions,  and  I  think  it 
probably  will  be.  The  proposition  that  the 
Government  makes  is  not  to  tax  the  people. 
The  object  of  a  wise  and  good  Government  is 
to  make  the  burdens  fall  as  light  upon  the  peo- 
ple as  possible  to  meet  every  exigency.  The 
proposition  the  Government  makes,  therefore, 
is  to  take  a  loan  in  produce.  In  the  grain- 
growing  sections,  the  members  of  Congress  so- 
licit the  loan  in  grain,  army  subsistence,  meat, 
corn,  wheat,  and  flour.  Wo  are  not  a  grain- 
jrrowing  country.  Our  supply  is  cotton.  I  ad- 
dress you,  therefore,  solely  on  the  subject  of 
cotton. 

"  The  object  is  to  get  along  with  as  little  tax 
as  possible ;  but,  my  countrymen,  do  not  sup- 
pose the  Government  will  not  tax  you  if  neces- 
sary ;  for  I  tell  you  the  Government  does  not 
intend  to  be  subjugated ;  and  if  we  do  not  raise 
the  money  by  loans,  if  the  people  do  not  con- 
tribute, I  tell  you  we  intend  to  have  the  money, 
and  taxation  will  bo  resorted  to,  if  nothing  else 
will  raise  it.  Every  life  and  dollar  in  the  coun- 
try will  be  demanded,  rather  than  you  and 
every  one  of  us  shall  be  overrun  by  the  enemy. 
On  that  you  may  count.  The  Government, 
while  it  desires  to  carry  on  the  war,  establish 
your  independence,  and  maintain  the  Govern- 
ment, at  the  same  time  wishes  to  do  it  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  cripple  industry ;  and  while 
our  men  are  in  the  field  fighting  the  battles  of 
their  country,  their  brethren  at  home  are  dis- 
charging au  equal  duty,  so  that  no  serious  det- 
riment to  public  property  will  be  sustained ; 
and  we  have  the  element  to  do  this  that  no 
other  people  in  the  world  have. 

"  Xow,  then,  if  four  millions  of  bales  of  cot- 
ton are  made,  upon  an  average  price  they  will 
bring  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  If  the 
cutton-plauter  will  but  lend,  not  give — lend  to 
the  Govcrnmeut  the  proceeds  of  but  one-half, 
that  will  be  one  huudred  millions  of  dollars, 
double  what  the  Government  wants,  or  did 
want  wheu  wo  adjourned— quite  enough  to 
ke<p  two  hundred  thousaud  men  in  the  iield — 
the  balance  yon  can  use  as  yon  please. 

44  I  now  will  read. to  yon,  just  at  this  part  of 
my  address,  the  proposition  upon  which  I  sliall 
nuke  some  comments,  for  I  wish  every  gentle- 
man to  understand  it   It  is  not  asking  a  dona- 


tion ;  the  Government  simply  wishes  to  control 
the  proceeds  of  your  cotton.  The  Government 
proposes  to  give  you  a  bond  bearing  eight  per 
cent,  interest,  paying  the  interest  semi-annually. 
It  is  not  a  gift  or  donation,  but  simply  your 
surplus  cotton,  as  much  as  you  can  spare.  This 
is  the  proposition : 

44 '  We,  tho  subscribers,  agree  to  contribute  to 
the  defence  of  the  Confederate  States  that  por- 
tion of  our  crop  set  down  to  our  respective 
names;  tho  same  to  be  placed  in  warehouse 
or  in  the  hand  of  our  factors,  and  sold  on  or  be- 
fore tho  next.' 

44  Fix  the  day  of  sale  as  soon  as  you  please ; 
the  1st  of  January,  the  1st  of  February,  or  tho 
1st  of  March,  if  you  please ;  though  I  am  aware 
the  Government  wishes  you  to  sell  it  as  soon 
as  convenient ;  but  let  each  planter  consult  his 
interest,  and  in  the  mean  while  consult  tho 
market.  But  to  proceed  : 

44  4  And  our  net  proceeds  of  sale  we  direct  to 
be  paid  over  to  tho  Treasurer  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States,  for  bonds  for  the  same  amount,  bear- 
ing eight  per  cent,  interest.' 

44  There  is  the  whole  of  it.  The  cotton-plant- 
er directs  his  cotton  to  be  sent  into  the  hands 
of  his  factor  or  his  commission  merchant.  He 
only  tells  tho  Government  in  the  subscription 
the  portion  ho  can  lend.  He  directs  it  to  be 
sold,  and  the  proceeds  to  bo  invested  in  Con- 
federate bonds.  I  understand  that  a  committee 
will  be  appointed  before  this  meeting  adjourns, 
to  canvass  this  county.  Every  planter,  there- 
fore, of  Richmond  County,  will  bo  waited  upon 
and  afforded  an  opportunity  to  subscribe.  I 
wish,  therefore,  to  say  to  that  committee,  and 
everybody,  subscribe.  I  prefer  your  putting 
down  first,  your  name ;  second,  the  number  of 
bales ;  and  I  prefer  you  putting  down  the  pro- 
portion of  your  crop.  I  want,  especially,  the 
number  of  boles,  but  would  like  also  to  know 
the  proportion  it  bears  to  your  crop.  Let 
everybody,  therefore,  put  down  a  portion  of 
their  crop,  if  it  bo  two  bales,  or  fifty  bales,  or 
one  hundred  bales,  or  fivo  hundred  bales. 

44  Inquiries  have  been  made  of  me,  and  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  answer  them :  4  Whether 
these  bonds  will  circulate  as  money — will  they 
pay  debts  ? '  On  this  point  I  wish  no  mistake. 
They  are  not  intended  as  currency ;  they  aro 
unfitted  to  answer  the  purpose  of  circulation. 
Tho  bonds  aro  larger  than  this  paper,  (a  let- 
ter sheet.)  The  obligation  is  on  the  upper  part 
of  it,  and  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  is  divided 
into  forty  squares  or  checks.  In  each  one  of 
these  checks  tho  interest  is  counted  for  each  six 
months,  or  for  twenty  years.  The  checks  are  call- 
ed coupons,  and  all  the  party  holding  them  has 
to  do  is  every  six  months  to  clip  off  the  lower 
coupon,  nend  it  to  the  Treasury,  and  get  his  in- 
terest. The  bond  is  not  suitublo  to  carry  in 
your  pocket-book  and  use.  It  would  wear  out. 
It  is  intended  to  represent  a  fixed  capital  or 
permanent  investment — just  so  much  as  you 
can  spare  from  your  cotton  crop.  That  is  all. 
Instead  of  putting  your  surplus  in  lands,  ne- 
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groes,  houses,  furniture,  useless  extravagance, 
or  luxuries,  just  put  it  in  Confederate  bonds. 

"But  while  I  said  it  was  uot  intended  to 
circulate  or  to  pay  debts,  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  anybody  who  will  6oll  his  crop  en- 
tire for  bouds,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  getting 
the  money  for  them,  for  they  draw  interest, 
and  are  better  than  money ;  and  any  man  hold- 
ing a  note,  will  give  it  up  and  take  a  bond,  for 
a  note  draws  but  seven  per  cent.,  nnd  this  draws 
eight.  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  minors1  and 
trust  property  will  soon  be  invested  in  it.  The 
entire  amount  of  private  funds  in  the  State  of 
Georgia,  on  private  loans,  I  suppose  is  ten  or 
.  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  at  seven  per  cent. 
All  that  amount  will  immediately  find  its  way 
into  these  bonds;  and  hence  a  planter  who  sells 
his  entire  crop,  and  needs  money,  can  get  it 
from  the  money-leuders  on  these  bonds. 

"  I  have  been  frequently  asked  if  these  bonds 
were  good.  Well,  I  want  to  bo  equally  frank 
upon  that  point.  If  we  succeed,  if  we  establish 
our  independence,  if  we  are  not  overridden,  if 
wo  are  not  subjugated,  I  feel  no  hositaney  in 
telling  you  it  is  the  best  Government  stock  in 
the  world  that  I  know  of.  It  is  eight  per  cent, 
interest;  and  if  we  succeed  in  a  short  time,  in 
a  few  years,  if  not  more  than  one  hundred  mill- 
ions or  two  hundred  millions  are  issued,  I  have 
but  little  doubt  they  will  command  a  consider- 
able premium.  The  old  United  States  stock 
(six  per  cent,  bonds)  five  years  ago  commanded 
fifteen  and  sixteen  per  cent.,  and  went  as  high 
as  twenty  per  cent.  Take  the  Central  Rail- 
road. The  stock  of  that  company  commands 
fifteen  per  cent,  premium  now.  These  bonds 
pay  eight  per  cent,  semi-annually;  therefore, 
if  there  is  a  short  war,  these  bonds  very  soon 
will  command  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent.  But 
candor  also  compels  mo  to  state  that  if  Lincoln 
overruns  us — if  we  are  subjugated,  these  bonds 
will  not  be  worth  a  single  dime,  and  nothing 
else  you  have  will  bo  worth  any  thing.  If  wo 
«rc  overrun,  they  will  be  worth  just  as  much 
as  any  thing  else  you  have,  and  nothing  else 
yon  have  got  will  be  worth  any  thing.  So  that 
is  the  whole  of  it." 

To  push  forward  the  measure,  a  convention 
of  cotton-planters  was  held  at  Atlanta,  at  which 
resolutions  wero  passed  expressing  their  willing- 
ness to  aid  the  Government  with  tho  entire 
cotton  crop,  if  the  same  should  bo  needed  for 
its  use,  and  recommending  to  tho  planters  to 
invest  at  least  one-half  of  the  proceeds  of  their 
entire  crops  in  the  eight  per  cent,  bonds  of  the 
Confederate  States,  and  to  capitalists  and  others 
having  money  to  lend,  that  they  invest  in  like 
manner  in  these  bonds.  They  also  recom- 
mended to  Congress  to  authorize  the  issuo  of 
Treasury  notes  of  denominations  suited  for 
circulation  as  currency,  for  an  amount  equal 
to  the  exigencies  of  tho  Government,  such 
notes  to  be  paid  out  as  money  in  payment 
of  all  Government  dues,  and  mad©  receivable 
for  all  taxes  and  duties,  and  convertible  into 
eight  per  cent,  bouds  of  tho  Confederate 


States  at  tho  pleasure  of  the  holdor.  Con- 
gress, at  its  session  at  Richmond,  in  July,  au- 
thorized the  issue  of  one  hundred  millions  of 
Treasury  notes,  and  laid  a  direct  tax,  estimated 
to  produce  about  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 
The  Government  thus  had  at  its  control  for 
financial  purposes,  a  loan  of  fifteen  millions, 
authorized  in  February,  duties  on  imports, 
which  yielded  nothing  worthy  of  consideration, 
tho  authorized  issuo  of  Treasury  notes  to  tho 
amount  of  one  hundred  millions,  the  direct 
tax  of  fifteen  millions  assumed  by  the  States, 
and  tho  loans  on  produce,  of  which  cotton  was 
calculated  to  bo  the  chief.  Tho  cotton  would 
not  yield  any  thing  until  sold.  These  were  the 
authorized  resources  previous  to  November, 
1861,  to  carry  on  a  war,  requiring  the  equip- 
ment, and  transportation,  and  maintenance  of 
an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men. 
There  was  one  source  of  help  to  the  Confeder- 
ate Government  which  has  not  been  mentioned. 
The  States  undertook  to  raise,  and  equip,  and 
pay,  to  a  certain  extent,  tho  troops  of  each. 
For  this  purpose  the  Legislatures  authorized 
loans,  amounting  from  five  hundred  thousand 
to  two  millions  of  dollars.  With  several  of 
them  the  prospect  of  borrowing  on  this  author- 
ized loan  was  hopeless.  Arkansas  authorized 
her  loan  to  be  made  available  by  issuing  notes 
of  five  dollars  and  upwards  in  amount.  These 
were  paid  to  her  soldiers  and  others,  and  de- 
preciated until,  as  one  of  the  former  observed, 
u  a  hatful  was  required  to  obtain  a  dollar  in 
specie."  Tennesseo  authorized  an  almofst  un- 
limited expansion  by  her  bank,  until  its  paper 
depreciated  like  Arkansas  State  notes.  In  Vir- 
ginia, military  officers  of  State  troops  took  from 
the  people  whatever  their  forces  required,  and 
gave  a  certificate  of  indebtedness  upon  the  Stato 
of  Virginia.  These  measures  strengthened  the 
Confederate  Government  for  a  period,  by  re- 
ducing tho  demands  upon  it,  but  they  rendered 
more  certain  its  ultimate  bankruptcy.  They 
enfeebled  tho  resources  of  the  people,  upon 
which  all  Governments  must  rely.  Upon  the 
people  the  operation  was  most  disastrous.  Spe- 
cie disappeared.  Paper  money  was  issued  by 
a  multitude  of  corporations  and  cities.  It  de- 
preciated thirty  per  cent,  compared  with  specie. 
Nearly  double  in  amount  was  now  required  to 
purchase  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessary- 
articles.  Apart  from  the  influence  of  the  block- 
ado  in  reducing  the  supply  of  such  as  wero  of 
foreign  manufacture,  charges  of  extortion  wero 
raised  against  dealers,  and  public  meetings  were 
held  to  denounce  them,  which  were  composed 
of  citizens  who  were  ignorant  that  the  source  of 
all  the  evil  consisted  in  the  worthless.currency. 
The  Governor  of  Tennessee  sent  a  message  to 
tho  Legislature,  relative  to  the  extortions  intro- 
duced "  by  those  who  had  at  heart  their  own  in- 
terests more  than  t  he  good  of  their  fellow-mortals 
and  of  tho  country."  The  subject  was  acted 
upon  by  the  Legislature.  Tho  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama, in  a  message  to  the  Legislature,  denounced 
tho  speculation  that  had  commenced  in  articles 
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of  first  necessity.  Tlio  Governors  of  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  requested  the  atten- 
tion of  their  respective  Legislatures  to  this  sub- 
ject of  complaint.  It  was  urged  at  Richmond 
that  the  Confederate  Government  should  make 
it  treason,  and  punishable  by  death,  for  any 
on©  to  ask  or  receive  a  percentage  for  exchang- 
ing one  sort  of  monoy  for  another,  whether  it 
wa4  specie  for  paper,  or  one  sort  of  paper  for 
another;  that  every  State  in  the  Confederacy 
»hoald  receive  at  par  any  paper  money  lawfully 
issued  by  any  corporation  or  individual  within 
it*  jnrisdiotion ;  that  the  "  pnblio  funds  and  se- 
curities "  should  be  nsed  to  redeem  any  paper 
money  in  the  Confederacy;  and  that  every 
bank  in  the  Confederacy  should  be  forced  to 
reileem  the  bills  of  every  other  bank.  Those 
most  be  fearful  evils  from  which  an  escape  is 
sought  by  such  means. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  one  of  the  Treas- 
ury Notes  of  the  Government : 
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To  obtain  some  relief  from  tlieir  ernbarrnss- 
mants,  the  planters  applied  to  the  Government. 
The  office  of  the  produce  loan  was  burdened 
with  their  letters  suggesting  and  requesting 
modes  of  relief  under  the  conditions  of  their 
subscriptions  to  the  Government.  Nearly  nil 
of  these  letters  gave  the  same  account  of  the 
necessities  of  the  planting  interost,  and  held 
ont  the  certain  prospect  of  largo  additions  to 
the  subscriptions  to  the  loan  in  case  the  Gov- 
ernment should  make  small  advances  suitablo 
t->  the  actual  necessities  of  the  planters.  In 
reply,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  addressed 
a  circular  to  the  commissioners  of  subscription 
under  date  of  October  17th,  which  presents  a 
ra  >re  distinct  view  of  the  condition  of  the  Con- 
federate Treasury.  It  shows  that  tho  Govern- 
ment wanted  credit  exceedingly ;  that  its  prom- 
issory notes  supplanted  all  others  ;  that  it  was 
carrying  on  a  war  for  existence  on  credit,  and 
the  sole  wonder  was  that  it  shonld  be  so  suc- 
cessful as  it  had,  up  to  that  time,  been.  Nor 
was  the  condition  of  tho  planters  much  better. 
A*  they  were  to  lend  to  the  Government  some- 
thing hereafter,  they  asked  tho  Government  to 
lend  them  something  now  to  carry  them  over 
t!i'i  trying  interval  previous  to  tho  sale  of  their 
cotton.  The  circular  was  as  follows : 
10  A 


To  the  CommUeionem  Appointed  to  Receive 

JSubecrijttione  to  the  Product  Loan: 

Gentlemkn  :  Inquiries  have  been  made  from  various 
quarters : 

1.  Whether,  during  the  continuance  of  the  blockade, 
any  effort*  should  bo  made  to  procure  further  subscrip- 
tions. 

2.  Whether  tho  Government  will  authorize  promises 
to  bo  held  out  of  aid  to  the  planters  as  an  inducement 
to  such  further  subscriptions. 

The  first  inquiry  seems  to  imply  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  scheme  of  the  subscriptions.  Many  persons  hare 
supposed  that  the  Government  was  to  have  some  con- 
trol of  the  produce  itself;  others  that  the  lime  of  salo 
appointed  by  tho  subscription  was  to  bo  absolute  and 
unconditional.  The  caption  at  the  head  of  the  lists, 
when  examined,  will  correct  both  these  errors. 

The  subscription  is  confined  to  the  proceeds  of  sales, 
and  contains  an  order  on  the  commission  merchant  or 
factor  of  tho  planter  to  pay  over  to  the  Treasurer  tho 
amount  subscribed  in  exchange  for  Confederate  bonds. 
The  transaction  is  simply  an  agreement  by  the  planter 
to  lend  the  Government  so  much  money,  and  in  order 
to  complete  the  transaction,  a  time  and  ploco  are  ap- 
pointed when  the  parties  may  meet  to  carry  it  ont. 
Tho  important  point  is  that  it  shall  certainly 'be  com- 
pleted at  some  time,  and  that  is  secured  by  the  en- 
gagement of  tbe  planter.  Whether  that  time  bo  De- 
cember or  June  is  simply  a  question  of  convenience, 
and  works  no  injury  to  cither  party.  The  Govern- 
ment is  sure  of  the  eventual  payment,  and  derives 
from  that  certainty  so  much  credit ;  and  it  loses  noth- 
ing, because  it  gives  its  bond  only  when  the  money  is 
paid. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  subscriptions  aro  as 
valuable  to  the  Government  during  the  blockade  as 
after  it.  The  blockade  simply  suspends  the  comple- 
tion of  the  engagement.  It  becomes  the  interest  of 
both  parties  to  wait  for  a  good  price,  and  the  Govern- 
ment will  readily  consent  to  a  postponement  of  the 
sale. 

You  perceive,  therefore,  that  it  is  desirable  to  con- 
tinue your  exertions  to  increase  the  subscriptions,  and 
you  are  authorized  to  say  that  the  Government  will 
consent  to  a  reasonable  extension  of  tbe  time  appointed 
for  sale- 

8.  The  next  inquiry  is  as  to  a  promise  of  material  aid 
from  the  Government  to  the  planters. 

In  answering  this  inquiry  I  am  to  speak  in  advance 
of  any  act  of  Congress.  What  that  body  may  see  fit 
to  do  is  not  for  me  to  determine.  1  can  merely  express 
the  views  of  tbe  Department ;  these  must  govern  vour 
actions  until  reversed  by  a  higher  authority.  It  would 
be  a  sufficient  answer  to  tho  inquiry  to  say  thnt  tho 
action  of  the  Government  is  settled  "hy  the  Constitu- 
tion. No  power  is  granted  to  any  Department  to  lend 
money  for  thoreliefof  any  interest.  Even  tho  power 
of  Congress,  in  relation  to  money,  is  confined  to  bor- 
rowing, and  no  clause  con  be  found  which  would  sanc- 
tion so  stupendous  a  scheme  as  purchasing  the  entire 
crop  with  a  view  to  aid  its  owners. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  may  be  altered  by  Congress,  and 
it  is  tho  duty  of  this  Department  to  prepare  the  way 
for  such  alteration,  if  in  its  judgment  the  financial 
necessities  of  the  country  demand  tho  change.  I  nm 
not  disposed,  then,  to  close  the  inquiry  with  the  ab- 
rupt denial  thus  made  by  the  Constitution,  and  will 
proceed  to  consider  the  subject  upon  its  intrinsic 
merits. 

Two  plans  of  relief  have  been  proposed : 
The  one  is  that  the  Government  should  purchase  tho 
entire  crop  of  the  country ;  tho  other  thnt  an  advanco 
should  be  made  of  part  of  its  value.  In  either  ease  the 
payment  is  to  be  made  by  tho  issuance  of  Treasury 
notes ;  and,  therefore,  if  wo  put  aside  for  the  present 
the  many  and  serious  objections  to  the  possession, 
transportation,  and  management  of  tho  crop  by  tho 
Government,  it  becomes  simply  a  question  of  amount. 
To  purchase  the  whole  crop  would  require  its  whole 
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value,  less  the  amount  of  subscription — cotton  at  $200,- 
000,000  and  the  subscription  at  $50,000,000.  The  pur- 
chase would  then  require  $150,000,000  of  Treasury 
notes,  and  if  to  this  sum  be  added  the  amount  of  value 
for  other  agricultural  products,  which  would  certainly 
claim  the  tame  benefit,  the  sum  required  would  proba- 
bly reach  $175,000,000. 

The  amount  called  for  by  the  other  plan  of  making 
an  advance  would  depend  upon  the  proportion  of  that 
advance.  Few  of  the  advocates  of  this  plan  have  put 
it  lower  than  five  cents  per  pound  on  cotton,  and  at 
the  same  rate  on  other  produce.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  very  fairly  set  down  at  about  $100,000,000. 

If  we  consider,  first,  the  least  objectionable  of  these 
plans,  it  is  certainly  that  which  requires  the  smaller 
sum ;  and  if  this  be  found  impracticable,  the  larger 
must  of  necessity  be  rejected. 

Our  inquiry,  then,  may  be  narrowed  down  to  a  pro- 
posal that  the  Government  should  issue  one  hundred 
millions  of  Treasury  notes,  to  be  distributed  among  the 
planting  community  upon  the  pledge  of  the  furthcom* 
ingcrop. 

The  first  remarkable  feature  in  this  scheme  is,  that 
it  proposes  that  a  new  Government,  yet  struggling  for 
existence,  should  reject  all  the  lessons  of  experience, 
and  undertake  that  which  no  Government,  however 
long  established,  has  yet  succeeded  in  effecting.  The 
" organization  of  labor"  has  called  forth  many  ingen- 
ious attempts,  both  speculative  and  practical,  among 
well-established  Governments,  but  always  with  disas- 
trous failure.  With  us,  however,  the  experiment  is 
proposed  to  a  new  Government,  which  is  engaged  in  a 
gigantic  war,  and  which  must  rely  on  credit  to  furnish 
means  to  carry  on  that  war.  Our  enemies  arc  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  munitions  and  work-shops  that  have 
been  collected  during  forty-five  years  of  peace ;  their 
fleets  have  been  built  at  our  joint  expense,  With  all 
these  on  hand,  thev  yet  are  obliged  to  expend  nearly 
ten  millions  of  dollars  per  week  to  carry  on  the  war. 
Can  we  expect  to  contend  with  them  at  less  than  half 
that  expenditure? 

Suppose  that  it  may  require  two  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  then  the  proposal  is,  that  at  a  time  when 
wc  are  called  upon  to  raise  this  large  sum  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Government,  we  shall  raise  a  further  sum 
of  one  hundred  millions  for  the  benefit  of  the  planting 
interests.  For  it  must  be  observed,  first,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment receives  no  benefit  whatever  from  this  ad- 
vance. The  money  is  paid  to  each  individual  planter ; 
and,  in  exchange,  the  Government  receives  only  hia 
bond  or  note ;  or,  if  the  cotton  be  purchased,  the  Gov- 
ernment receives  only  certain  bales  of  cotton.  That  is 
to  say,  the  Government  pays  out  money  which  is  need- 
ful to  its  very  existence,  and  receives  in  exchange  plant- 
er's notes  or  produce,  which  it  does  not  need,  and  can- 
not in  any  way  make  use  of. 

It  must  bo  observed,  in  the  next  place,  that  Treas- 
ury notes  have  now  become  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try. They  are,  therefore,  the  measures  of  value.  In 
this  view,  it  is  the  duty  of  Government  to  limit  their 
issue,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  that  amount  which  is 
the  limit  of  its  currencv.  Every  person  acquainted 
with  this  branch  of  polftical  science  is  aware  that,  if 
the  currencv  passes  this  point,  it  not  only  becomes  de- 
preciated, but  it  disturbs  the  just  relations  of  society, 
precisely  as  though  an  arbitrary  power  should  change 
the  weights  and  measures  of  a  country.  If  the  cur- 
rency of  a  country  should  be  suddenly  extended  from 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  that 
which  was  measured  by  one  dollar  is  now  measured 
by  two,  and  every  article  must  be  paid  for  at  double 
its  former  price.  The  Government,  from  the  necessi- 
ties of  war,  is  the  largest  of  all  purchasers,  and  thus, 
by  a  kind  of  suicidal  act,  compels  itself  to  par  two 
dollars  lor  what  one  would  formerly  have  purchased, 
and  at  this  rate  of  advance  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  can  effect  no  more  than  one  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  would  have  effected  before;  or,  in  other 
words,  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  are  actually 
sunk  in  the  operation. 

Such  a  condition  of  the  currency  the  Government 


has  anxiouslv  endeavored  to  guard  against.  The  war 
tax  was  laid  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  demand  for 
Treasury  notes,  and  a  security  for  their  redemption. 
Their  redundancy  has  been  carefully  guarded  against 
by  allowing  them  to  be  funded  in  eight  per  cent,  bonds. 
If  necessity  shall  compel  the  Government  to  issue,  for 
the  defence  of  the  country,  and  to  keep  out  two  hun- 
dred millions,  it  is  plain  that  every  accession  must  im- 
pair and  may  defeat  all  the  precautions. 
If  the  Government  should  undertake,  for  the  sake  of 

imvate  interests,  so  large  an  increase  of  issue,  it  may 
lazard  its  entire  credit  and  stability.  The  experiment 
is  too  dangerous,  and  relief  for  the  planters  must  be 
songht  in  some  other  direction.  And  may  not  that 
remedy  be  found  ? 

In  the  first  place  let  the  planters  immediately  take 
measures  for  winter  crops,  to  relieve  the  demand  for 
grain  and  provisions.  Let  them  proceed  to  divert  part 
of  their  labor  from  cotton  and  make  their  own  clothing 
and  supplies.  Then  let  them  apply  to  the  great  re- 
source presented  by  the  money  capital  in  banks  and 
private  hands.  Let  this  capital  come  forward  and 
assist  the  agricultural  interest.  Heretofore  the  banks 
have  employed  a  large  part  of  their  capital  in  the  pur- 
chase of  Northern  exchange  ;  let  them  applv  this  por- 
tion to  factors'  acceptances  of  planters'  drafts,  secured 
by  pledge  of  the  produce  in  the  planters'  hands.  An 
extension  of  the  time  usually  allowed  on  these  drafts 
would  overcome  most  of  the  difficulties.  This  extension 
could  safely  reach  the  probable  time  of  sale  of  the 
crops,  inasmuch  as  the  suspension  of  specie  payments 
throughout  the  entire  Confederacy  relieves  each  bank 
from  calls  for  coin.  The  banks  are  accustomed  to 
manage  loans  of  this  character,  and  will  conduct  the 
operation  with  such  skill  as  will  make  them  mutually 
advantageous.  The  amount  of  advance  asked  from 
the  banks  would  be  greatly  less  than  if  advances  were 
offered  by  the  Government,  and  all  the  abuses  inci- 
dental to  Government  agencies  would  be  avoided. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  it  is  neither  necessary 
nor  expedient  that  the  Government  should  embark 
upon  this  dangerous  experiment  It  is  far  better  that 
each  class  of  the  community  should  endeavor  to  secure 
its  own  existence  by  its  own  exertions,  and  if  an  effort 
be  at  once  made  by  so  intelligent  a  class  as  the  plant- 
ers, it  will  result  in  relief.  Delay  in  these  efforts,  oc- 
casioned by  vague  expectations  of  relief  from  Gov- 
ernment, which  cannot  be  realized,  may  defeat  that 
which  is  yet  practicable,     C.  G.  MEMMlNGEK, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  circular  was  is- 
sued, a  commercial  convention  had  assembled 
in  Memphis,  Tennessee.  A  scries  of  resolu- 
tions, expressing  violent  hostility  to  the  North, 
and  demanding  prohibitory  legislation  against 
Northern  trade,  vrero  presented  before  that 
body,  and  voted  down,  or  rejected  under  such 
circumstances  as  were  declared  to  mean  that 
a  reconstruction  of  commercial  and  political 
relations  with  the  North  was  desired  by  a  ma- 
jority in  that  convention. 

The  military  spirit  raised  by  President  Lin- 
coln's proclamation  reached  an  indescribable 
state  of  excitement  during  the  months  of  April 
and  May.  It  was  estimated  that  a  hundred 
thousand  men  were  then  organized,  armed,  nnd 
awaiting  orders  from  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment, in  the  seven  States  which  first  seceded. 
In  Virginia  sixty  thousand  were  under  arm?. 
Thia  number  included  the  troops  from  the  other 
States,  together  with  the  militia  of  Virginia. 
This  latter  class  were  ready  and  disposed,  in  all 
parts  of  the  State  except  the  western,  to  turn 
out  almost  en  matte.  This  enthusiasm,  the 
prosperous  condition  of  the  people  generally, 
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and  the  can?c  of  self-defence  and  self-preserva- 
tion in  which  they  conceived  they  were  abont 
to  fight,  rapidly  famished  the  Government  with 
the  men  and  manitions  required.  Any  attack 
upon  Washington,  however,  was  frustrated  by 
the  early  arrival  of  Federal  troops  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  render  its  success  hopeless  to  the  Con- 
federate force.  A  line  of  defence  was  there- 
fore adopted  by  the  Government,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  Virgi- 
nia by  Federal  troops.  Immediately  upon  tho 
(secession  of  Virginia  a  force  was  despatched  by 
Governor  Letcher  to  seize  the  U.  S.  arsenal  at 
Harper's  Ferry.  This  effort  failed  in  conse- 
quence of  tho  destruction  of  the  property  by  tho 
officers  in  charge  of  it,  but  it  served  to  place  a 
considerable  force  in  the  northern  border  of 
the  State,  which  ultimately  became  the  left 
wing  of  the  army  in  front  of  Washington.  The 
centre  was  stationed  in  a  fortified  camp  at  Ma- 
nassas Junction,  and  the  right  wing  was  posted 
near  the  Potomac  River.  Such  was  the  position 
of  this  force  at  its  most  flourishing  period.  At 
other  times,  when  its  numbers  were  more  re- 
duced, tho  left  wing  held  an  independent  posi- 
tion, and  tho  centre  became  a  distinct  force, 
resting  behind  its  entrenchments.  There  were 
periods  daring  the  year  when  this  army  was  al- 
most destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  subsistence, 
and  its  general  supplies  were  often  of  tho 
coarsest  kind.  This  force  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Johnston,  who  occupied  a  posi- 
tion with  tho  troops  forming  the  right  wing, 
while  the  centre  at  Manassas  was  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Beauregard.  Upon  taking 
command  of  this  portion  of  the  army,  he  issued 
the  following  proclamation : 

Hiaimjttabtkiui,  Dr.PAimrKXT  op  Alexaxdma,  ) 
Camp  Pickkxa,  J  tin*  1. 1801.  ) 

A  Proclamation  to  the  People  of  the  CountUe  of  Lou- 
don, Fairfax,  and  Pruux  William: 
A  reckless  and  unprincipled  tyrant  has  invaded  your 
•oil.  Abraham  Lincoln,  regardless  of  all  moral,  legal, 
and  constitutional  restraints,  has  thrown  his  Abolition 
hosts  among  you,  who  are  murdering  and  imprisoning 
your  citizens,  confiscating  and  destroying  your  prop- 
erty, aod  committing  other  acts  of  violence  and  out- 
rage too  shocking  and  revolting  to  humanity  to  bo 
enumerated. 

All  rules  of  civilized  warfare  are  abandoned,  and 
they  proclaim  by  their  acts,  if  not  on  their  banners, 
that  their  war-cry  is  "Beauty  and  Booty."  All  that 
is  dear  to  man— your  honor,  and  that  of  your  wives 
and  daughters,  your  fortunes  and  your  lives— are  in- 
volved in  this  momentous  contest. 

In  the  name,  therefore,  of  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  Confederate  States ;  in  the  sacred  cause  of  con- 
stitutional liberty  and  self-government,  for  which  we 
are  contending ;  in  behalf  of  civilization  itself,  I,  G. 
T.  Beauregard,  Brigadier-General  of  the  Confederate 
States,  commanding  at  Camp  Pickens,  Manassas  Junc- 
tion, do  make  this  my  proclamation,  and  invite  and  en- 
join you,  by  every  consideration  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
freemen  and  patriots,  by  the  name  and  memory  of  your 
Revolutionary  fathers,  and  by  the  purity  and  "sanctity 
of  your  domestic  firesides,  to" rally  to  the  standard  of 
yoar  State  and  country,  and,  by  every  means  in  your 
power  compatible  with  honorable  warfare,  to  drive 
back  and  expel  the  invaders  from  your  land. 

I  conjure  you  to  be  true  and  loyal  to  your  country 
aod  her  legal  and  constitutional  authorities,  and  espe- 
cially to  be  vigilant  of  the  movements  and  acts  of  the 


enemy,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  give  the  earliest  i_ 
tic  information  at  these  bead-quarters,  or  to  the  officers 
under  this  command. 

I  desire  to  assure  you  that  the  utmost  protection  in 
my  power  will  be  given  to  you  all. 

G.  T.  BEAUREGARD, 
Brigadier-General  Commanding. 
Official. — Thomas  Jordan, 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

To  oppose  this  force,  Federal  troops  were 
concentrated  at  Washington,  who  soon  took  up 
a  fortified  position  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
Potomac,  opposite  the  city.  This  force  was 
under  tho  immediate  command  of  Gen.  Scott 
until  his  retirement,  and  subsequently  under 
Gen.  McClellan.  Another  force  was  stationed 
farther  up  the  Potomac,  opposite  the  left  wing 
of  the  Confederate  army  and  on  the  Maryland 
side  of  tho  Potomac.  Frequent  skirmishes  oc- 
curred between  the  opposing  forces,  none  of 
which  were  of  such  a  serious  character  as  to 
exert  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  campaign  of 
the  year,  except  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  (See 
Bull  Run.) 

Meantime,  as  a  state  of  hostilities  had  be- 
come fully  developed  between  the  Federal  and 
Confederate  Governments,  both  powers  now 
resorted  to  those  extreme  measures  which  fol- 
low in  the  hideous  train  of  War. 

In  the  first  place,  Congress,  on  the  21st  of 
May,  passed  an  act  prohibiting  all  persons  in- 
debted to  individuals  or  corporations  in  tho 
United  States,  except  the  States  of  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  from  paying  the  same  to  their 
respective  creditors  during  tho  wnr.  Theso 
debtors  were  authorized  to  pay  the  amounts  so 
due  into  tho  Confederate  Treasury,  for  which 
they  would  be  entitled  to  receive  certificates 
bearing  like  interest  with  the  debt,  and  payable 
on  presentation  after  tho  closo  of  tho  wnr. 
Texas,  Georgia,  and  somo  of  the  other  Confed- 
erate States,  passed  similar  acts. 

It  was  generally  estimated  that  tho  amount 
due  from  citizens  of  Southern  States  to  citizens 
of  Northern  States  was  two  hundred  millions 
of  dollars.  The  payment  of  these  debts  ceased, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  upon  the  development  of 
tho  contest,  and  the  necessary  cessation  of  all 
imports  and  exports  between  the  hostile  coun- 
tries. Tho  act  of  Congress  was  designed  to 
transfer  a  large  portion  of  the  amount  of  these 
debts  into  the  Confederate  Treasury.  In  this 
respect  it  was  a  failure.  Very  few  individuals 
would  acknowledge  their  indebtedness,  mnch 
less  pay  the  amount  into  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment On  tho  contrary,  those  who  found 
favorable  opportunities,  and  anticipated  tho  ulti- 
mate defeat  of  tho  Confederacy,  were  generally 
willing  to  acknowledge  and  pay  their  debts  to 
Northern  citizens. 

Congress,  at  its  session  in  July,  also*  passed 
an  act,  banishing,  within  forty  days,  all  persons 
who  wero  not  citizens,  from  the  limits  of  tho 
Confederate  States.  Tho  following  proclama- 
tion was  issued  by  President  Davis,  in  compli- 
ance with  this  act : 
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PIIOCLAMATIOV. 

Whertat  tho  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  did,  by  an  act  approved  on  the  6th  duv  of 
August,  lstil,  entitled  "  Au  Act  respecting  Alien  Ene- 
mies," make  provision  that  proclamation  should  be  is- 
sued by  the  President  in  relation  to  alien  enemies,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  said  act: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  do  issue  this  my  proc- 
lamation :  and  I  do  hereby  warn  and  require  every 
male  citizen  of  tho  United  States,  of  the  ago  of  four- 
teen years  and  upwards,  now  within  the  Confederate 
States,  and  adhering  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the  same, 
and  not  being  a  citizen  of  the  Confederate  States,  to 
depart  from  the  Confederate  States  within  forty  davs 
from  the  date  of  this  proclamation.  And  I  do  warn 
all  persons  above  described,  who  shall  remain  within 
the  Confederate  States  uftcr  the  expiration  of  said 
period  of  forty  days,  that  they  will  be  treated  as  alien 
enemies. 

Provided,  hotrrver,  That  this  proclamation  shall  not 
be  considered  as  applicable,  during  the  existing  war, 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  within  the 
Confederate  States  with  intent  to  become  citizens 
thereof,  and  who  shall  make  a  declaration  of  such  in- 
tention in  due  form,  acknowledging  the  authority  of 
this  Government ;  nor  shall  this  proclamation  be  "con- 
sidered as  extending  to  the  States  of  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Kentucky,  Missouri,  the  District  of  Columbia,  tfio 
Territories  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  tho  In- 
dian Territory  south  of  Kansas,  who  shall  not  be 
chargeable  with  actual  hostility  or  other  crime  against 
tho  public  safety,  and  who  shall  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States. 

And  I  do  further  proclaim  and  make  known  that  I 
have  established  the  rules  and  regulations  hereto 
annexed,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said 
law. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  America,  at  the  City  of  Rich- 
mond, ou  the  14th  day  of  August,  a.  n*.  1**11. 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

Rv  the  President, 
R.  M.  'T.  Hunter,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  following  regulations  ore  hereby  established  re- 
ppecting  alien  enemies,  under  the  provisions  of  an  act 
approved  the  Sth  of  August,  1861,  entitled  "An  Act 
respecting  Alien  Enemies": 

1.  Immediately  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
forty  days  from  the  date  of  the  foregoing  proclamation, 
it  > '  i  v U  be  the  duty  of  the  several  district  attorneys, 
marshals,  and  other  officers  of  the  Confederate  States, 
to  make  complaint  against  any  aliens  or  alien  enemies 
coming  within  the  purview  of  the  act  aforesaid,  to  the 
end  that  the  several  courts  of  the  Confederate  States, 
and  of  each  State  having  jurisdiction,  muv  order  the 
removal  of  such  aliens  or  alien  enemies  beyond  the 
territory  of  the  Confederate  States,  or  their  restraint 
and  confinement,  according  to  the  terms  of  said  law. 

2.  The  marshals  of  the  Confederate  States  are  hereby 
directed  to  apprehend  all  aliens  against  whom  com- 
plaints may  be  made  under  said  law,  and  to  hold  them 
in  strict  custody  until  the  final  order  of  the  court, 
taking  special  care  that  such  aliens  obtain  no  in- 
formation that  could  possibly  be  made  useful  to  the 
enemv. 

3.  Whenever  the  removal  of  any  alien  beyond  tho 
limits  of  tho  Confederate  Stotes  is  ordered  by  any  com- 
petent authority,  under  the  provisions  of  the  said  law, 
the  marshal  shall  proceed  to  execute  the  order  in  per- 
son, or  by  deputy,  or  other  discreet  person,  in  such 
manner  as  to  prevent  the  alien  so  removed  from  ob- 
taining any  information  that  could  be  used  to  the  prej- 
udice of  the  Confederate  States. 

4.  Any  alien  who  shall  return  to  these  States  during 
the  war,  after  having  been  removed  therefrom  under 
the  provisions  of  said  law,  shall  be  regarded  and  treat- 
ed as  an  alien  enemv,  and.  if  made  prisoner,  shall  be 
at  once  delivered  ov-r  u>  the  nearest  military  aulhor- 
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ity,  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  spy  or  a  prisoner  of  war,  eg 

the  case  may  require. 

This  act  was  designed  to  compel  all  persons 
to  sustain  the  Government,  otherwise  they 
would  be  declared  alien  enemies,  and  compelled 
to  leave  the  country.  The  number  who  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  in  consequence  of 
this  act  was  small.  It  served  to  secure  a 
tacit  acquiescence  in  tho  authority  of  the 
Confederate  Government,  by  all  wlio  were  op- 
posed to  it,  and  thereby  enabled  it  to  present 
an  aspect  of  greater  strength  and  efficiency. 

Another  act  was  passed  by  Congress,  declar- 
ing all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  except 
those  of  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Delaware,  Mis- 
souri, and  the  District  of  Columbia  who  do  not 
aid  tho  Federal  Government,  to  be  alien  ene- 
mies of  the  Confederate  States,  and  confiscat- 
ing all  their  lands,  stocks,  bonds,  debts,  and 
property  of  whatever  description,  within  the 
limits  of  the  Confederacy.  The  following  were 
the  instructions  of  the  Government  relative  to 
the  mode  of  proceeding  under  the  act : 

I>KP.»nTVFNT  OK  JrSTICI,  ( 

Richmond,  S'jMembtr  12,  isoi.  f 

Instructions  to  Receivers  under  the  net  entitled  41  An 
Act  for  the  sequestration  of  the  estates,  property, 
and  effects  of  alien  enemies,  and  for  the  indemnity  Lf 
citizens  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  persons  aid- 
ing the  same  in  the  existing  war  against  the  United 
States,"  approved  August  t\  1m'>1. 
The  following  persons  are  subject  to  the  ojwration  of 
the  law  as  alien  enemies : 

All  citizens  of  the  Uuited  States,  except  citizens  or 
residents  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  or  Mis- 
souri, or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Territories  of 
New  Mexico,  Arizoua,  or  the  Indian  Territory  south  of 
Kansas. 

All  persons  who  have  a  domicil  within  the  States 
with  which  this  Government  is  at  war,  no  matter 
whether  they  be  citizens  or  not :  thus  the  subjects  of 
Great  Rrituln,  Fruuce,  or  other  neutral  nations,  who 
have  a  domicil,  or  are  carrying  on  business  or  traffic 
within  the  States  at  war  with  this  Confederacy,  are 
alien  enemies  under  the  law. 

All  such  citizens  or  residents  of  the  States  of  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Kentucky,  or  Missouri,  and  of  the 
Territories  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  the  Indian 
Territory  south  of  Kansas,  and  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, as  shall  commit  uctual  hostilities  against  the 
Confederate  States,  or  aid  or  assist  the  United 
States  iu  the  existing  war  against  the  Confederate 
States. 

Immediately  after  taking  your  oath  of  offic.  you 
will  take  possession  of  nil  the  propel  ty  of  every  nature 
and  kind  whatsoever  within  jour  district  belonging  to 
alien  enemies  as  above  defined. 

You  will  forthwith  apply  to  the  clerk  of  the  court 
for  w  rits  of  garnishment  under  the  sth  .section  of  the 
law,  and  will  propound  to  the  garnishees  the  inter- 
rogatories of  which  a  form  is  aunexed.  These  inter- 
rogatories  you  will  propound  to  the  following  persons, 
viz.  : 

1st.  All  attorneys  and  counsellors  practising  law 
within  your  district. 

'_'d.  The  presidents  and  cashiers  of  all  banks,  ai  d 
principal  administrative  officers  of  all  railroad  and 
other  corporations  within  your  district. 

All  agents  of  foreign  corporations,  insurance  agent*, 
commission  merchants  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  :ijm  , 
of  foreign  mercantile  houses,  dealers  in  bills  of  ex- 
change, executors  and  administrators  of  estates,  as- 
signees and  syndics  of  insolvent  estates,  trustees,  and 
generally  all  persons  who  arc  kuovvu  to  do  business  as 
agents  for  others. 
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In  the  first  week  of  each  month  yon  will  exhibit  to 
the  judge  a  statement  thawing  the*  whole  amount  of 
money  in  your  hands  as  receiver,  and  deposit  the 
same  for  sale  keeping  in  such  bank  or  other  depository 
as  may  be  selected  for  that  purpose  by  the  judge,  re- 
serving only  such  amount  as  may  be  required  tor  im- 
mediate necessary  expenditure  in  the  discharge  of  your 
duties  as  receivers. 

Whenever,  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties,  yon  dis- 
cover that  any  attorney,  agent,  former  partner,  trustee, 


or  other  person  holding  or  controlling  any  property, 
rights,  or  credits  of  an  alien  enemy,  has  wilfully  failed 
to  give  you  information  of  the  same,  you  will  irarae- 
"eport  the  fact  to  the  district  attorney  for  your 
to  the  end  that  the  guilty  party  may  be  sub- 
o  the  pains  and  penalties  prescribed  by  tho 
:tioo  o(  the  law. 


jected  to 
third  section 


J.  P.  BENJAMIN, 


The  following  interrogatories  to  garnishees  have 
een  prepared  for  your  use,  together  with  a  note  nn- 
exed  for  the  information  of  the  garnishee : 

1.  Have  you  now,  or  have  you  had,  in  your  posses- 
ion or  under  vour  control,  since  the  twenty-first  day 

of  May  last,  (1861.)  and  if  yea,  nt  what  time,  any  land 
or  lands,  tenement  or  tenements,  hereditament  or  here- 
ditaments, chattel  or  chattels,  right  or  rights,  credit  or 
credits,  within  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 
held,  owned,  possessed,  or  enjoyed  for  or  by  an  alien 
enemy,  or  in  or  to  which  any  alien  enemy  had,  and 
when',  since  that  time,  any  right,  title,  or  interest, 
either  directly  or  indirectly  ? 

2.  If  yon  answer  any  part  of  the  foregoing  interrog- 
atory in  the  affirmative,  then  set  forth,  specifically  and 
particularly,  %  description  of  such  property,  right, 
title,  credit,  or  interest,  and  if  you  have  disposed  of  it 
in  whole  or  in  part,  or  of  the  profit,  or  rent,  or  inter- 
est accruing  therefrom,  then  state  when  you  made 
such  disposition,  and  to  whom,  and  where  such  prop- 
erty now  is,  and  by  whom  held? 

Jl".  Were  yon,  since  the  twenty-first  day  of  Mav, 
1861,  and  if  yea,  nt  what  time,  indebted,  either  directlv 
or  indirectly,  to  any  alien  enemy  or  alien  enemies?  If 
yea,  state  the  amount  of  such  indebtedness,  if  one,  and 
of  each  indebtedness  if  more  than  one}  give  the  namo 
or  names  of  the  creditor  or  creditors,  and  the  place  or 
places  of  residence,  and  state  whether  and  to  what  ex- 
tent such  debt  or  debts  have  been  discharged,  and  also 
the  time  and  manner  of  the  discharge. 

4.  Do  yon  know  of  any  land  or  lands,  tenement  or 
tenements,  hereditament  or  hereditaments,  chattel  or 
chattels,  right  or  rights,  credit  or  credits,  within  the 
Confederate  States  ol  America,  or  any  right  or  interest 
held,  owned,  possessed,  or  cnioyed,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  or  for  one  or  more  alien  enemies,  since  tho 
twenty-first  day  of  May,  1«C,1,  or  in  or  to  which  any 
one  or  more  alien  enemies  had  since  that  time  any 
claim,  title,  or  interest,  direct  or  indirect?  If  yea,  set 
forth  specially  and  particularly  what  and  where  the 
property  is,  and  the  name  and  residence  of  the  holder, 
debtor,  trustee,  or  agent. 

I.  State  all  else  that  you  know  which  may  aid  in 
carrying  into  full  effect  the  sequestration  act  of  the 
."50th  of  August,  1^1,  and  state  the  same  as  fully  and 
particularly  as  if  thereunto  specially  interrogated. 

A.  B.,  Receiver. 

Note. — The  garnishee  in  tho  foregoing  interrogato- 
ries is  specially  warned  that  the  sequestration  act 
makes  it  the  duty  of  each  and  ever}*  citizen  to  give  tho 
information  asked  in  said  interrogatories. —  [Act  30th 
August,  sec.  'l.  ]    And  if  any  attorney,  agent, 

former  partner,  trustee,  or  other  person  holding  or 
controlling  any  property  or  interest  therein  of  or  for 
any  alien  enemy  shall  fail  speedily  to  inform  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  same,  and  to  render  him  an  account  of 
such  property  or  interest,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  high 
misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  in  a 
tarn  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  and  impris- 
oned not  longer  than  six  months,  and  be  liable  to  pay 


besides  to  the  Confederate  States  douMe  tho  value  of 
the  property  or  interest  of  the  alien  enemies  so  held  ol 
subject  to  his  control. — [Sec.  3.] 

The  constitutionality  of  this  act  was  called  in 
question  in  the  Confederate  Court  for  the'  Dis- 
trict of  South  Carolina,  Judge  Magrath  presid- 
ing. J.  8.  Pettigru,  a  citizen  of  Charleston, 
was  served  with  tho  writ  of  garnishment,  and, 
being  a  member  of  the  bar,  he  appeared  in 
open  court  to  oppose  it.  Tho  arguments  which 
he  boldly  advanced  show  the  conflict  of  the  act 
with  the  principles  of  civil  and  constitutioual 
liberty.  In  this  connection,  tho  following  sen- 
tence from  tho  speech  of  President  Davis  at 
Richmond,  on  June  1st,  is  worthy  of  notico: 
44  Upon  us  is  devolved  tho  high  and  holy  re- 
sponsibility of  preserving  tho  constitutional 
liberty  of  a  free  government."  Tho  objections 
to  this  confiscation  act  were  of  the  following 
nature: 

M  Where  is  tho  authority  given  ?  Where  is  tho 
power  to  call  upon  tho  citizen,  in  a  now  and 
unheard-of  manner,  to  answer  questions  upon 
oath  for  tho  purpose  of  enforcing  tho  confisca- 
tion law  ?  Shall  it  bo  said  that  it  is  to  furnish 
tho  means  for  carrying  on  tho  war  ?  How  can 
that  bo  said  to  be  necessary  which  is  absolutely 
never  known  to  have  been  done  before  ?  Was 
there  anybody  that  ever  fought  before  General 
Beauregard  ?  War  unfortunately  is  not  a  now 
thing.  Its  history  is  found  on  every  page.  Wa* 
there  ever  a  law  like  this  endured,  practised,  or 
heard  of?  It  certainly  is  not  found  among  tho 
people  from  whom  we  derive  the  common  law. 
No  English  monarch  or  Parliament  has  ever 
sanctioned  or  undertaken  such  a  thing.  It  U 
utterly  inconsistent  with  tho  common  law  to 
require  an  inquisitorial  examination  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  laws  of  war.  It  is  no  moro  a  part 
of  the  law  of  war  than  it  is  a  part  of  tho  law 
of  peace.   *   *  * 

44  All  that  can  bo  said  in  favor  of  tho  end  and 
object  proposed,  can  bo  said  in  favor  of  tho  Star 
Chamber  and  tho  Spanish  Inquisition.  Tor- 
quemada  set  on  the  latter  institution  with  tho 
best  of  motives.  It  was  to  save  men's  souls. 
Ho  labored  most  earnestly,  in  season  and  out  of 
season ;  and  when  high  necessity  commanded, 
ho  burnt  their  bodies  to  save  their  souls.  *  *  * 

44  We  do  not  consider  that  the  end  justifies 
the  means  in  these  days,  but  Torquemada might 
havo  burnt  Jews  and  Protestants,  without  call- 
ing upon  their  best  friends  to  inform  against 
them,  and  making  it  penal  not  to  do  so.  *  *  * 

**Tho  war  power  includes  as  an  incident 
every  thing  which  is  necessary  or  usual.  It 
cannot  bo  pretended  that  this  is  necessary  or 
usual,  sinco  it  never  was  done  before.  This  U 
not  tho  first  war  that  ever  was  waged  ;  and  the 
laws  of  war  are  not  the  subject  of  wild  specula- 
tion. Now,  tho  means  granted  to  attain  thi-- 
end  are  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
end  deserves  all  commendation ;  that  nothing 
in  tho  world  is  moro  calculated  to  advance  the 
repute  of  the  country  than  to  bo  keen  in  search- 
ing out  the  property  of  enemies,  and  proceeding 
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against  them  when  they  have  no  opportunity 
of  being  heard,  and  to  impoverish  them  by 
taking  away  the  earnings  of  their  industry  and 
applying  it  to  other  uses.  *  *  *  It  would 
he  the  most  intolerable  hardship  for  me,  for  a 
citizen,  at  every  quarter  session  to  be  obliged 
to  tell  all  he  knows  or  suspects  against  his 
neighbor.  It  is  preteuded  that  it  is  an  inno- 
cent proceeding.  How  can  that  be  innocent 
which  calls  upon  one  to  commit  a  breach  pf 
trust?    *   *  * 

"  It  is  an  extraordinary  stretch  of  power,  in 
an  extraordinary  time,  when  wc  are  endeavor- 
ing to  make  good  before  the  world  our  right  to 
its  respect  as  an  enlightened  people — a  people 
capable  of  self-government,  and  of  governing 
themselves  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  civiliza- 
tion and  light  of  tho  ago ;  and  this  act,  bor- 
rowed from  the  darkest  period  of  tyranny,  is 
dug  up  from  the  very  quarries  of  despotism, 
and  put  forth  as  our  sentiments.  They  are  not 
my  sentiments ;  and  sorry  will  I  be  if  in  this 
sentiment  I  am  solitary  and  alone.  *  *  * 
"With  regard  to  that  which  requires  the  viola- 
tion of  professional  confidence,  ho  must  bo 
better  instructed  before  making  up  his  mind 
to  tho  order  of  responsibility  or  not.  There 
are  cases  whero  it  is  dishonor  or  death — and 
death  will  certainly  be  chosen  by  every  man 
who  deserves  tho  name."  (See  S.  Carolina.) 

All  property  in  corporations,  such  as  stock  or 
bonds  of  railroad  companies,  banks,  «fcc.,  held 
by  citizens  of  the  Northern  States,  was  easily 
traced  out  and  very  generally  sequestrated. 
Such  property  also  as  was  the  basis  of  mercan- 
tile and  commercial  enterprise,  was  extensively 
confiscated,  but  interests  in  estates,  and  that 
class  of  property  which  passes  through  kindred 
and  friends,  was  extensively  covered  up.  The 
enforcement  of  tho  law  gradually  ceased  with 
tho  decline  of  that  bitterness  of  spirit  which 
existed  at  tho  time  of  its  passage.  It  was  also 
understood  that,  as  a  measure  of  severity  against 
Northern  citizens,  it  would  bo  of  no  avail. 
"Where  allegiance  wa9  given  by  a  citizen,  pro- 
tection was  duo  by  the  Government  Under  this 
principle  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  in  justice  be  required  to  compensate  its 
citizens  for  their  losses.  A  sequestration  act 
was  passed  by  the  Federal  Congress.  (See  United 
States.)  Its  enforcement  was  temporary. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  while  Colonel  Porter  was 
reconnoitring  for  a  camp  for  his  brigade  about 
fix  miles  from  Arlington,  on  the  Virginia  side 
of  tho  Potomac,  opposite  Washington,  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Taylor,  an  officer  in  the  Confed- 
erate army,  presented  himself  with  a  fiag  of 
truce.  He  stated  that  he  was  the  bearer  of 
despatches  from  tho  President  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  to  President  Lincoln.  He  was 
taken  to  the  head-quarters  at  Arlington,  and 
at  evening  conveyed  to  "Washington.  His  letter 
was  sent  to  President  Lincoln,  and  tho  next 
day  he  returned.  No  answer  was  given  to 
this  communication,  the  contents  of  which 
were  as  follows: 


IUckmom>,  July  6, 1661. 
To  Abraham  Lincoln,  Prtfuient  and  Commander-in- 
Chufofth*  Army  and  Nary  of  the  Untied  Statu  : 

Sir  :  Having  learned  that  the  schooner  Savannah,  a 
private  armed  vessel  in  the  service  and  sailing  tinder 
a  commission  issued  by  authority  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  had  been  captured  by  one  of  the 
vessels  forming  the  blockading  squadron  off  Charles- 
ton harbor,  I  directed  a  proposition  to  be  made  to  the 
officer  commanding  that  squadron  for  an  exchange  of 
the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Savannah  for  prisoners  of 
war  held  by  this  Government,  "  according  to  number 
and  rank."  To  this  proposition,  made  on  the  l&th  ul- 
timo, Captain  Mercer,  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
blockading  squadron,  made  answer  on  the  same  dar 
that 11  the  prisoners  (referred  to)  are  not  on  board  of 
any  of  the  vessels  under  my  command." 

It  now  appears,  by  statements  made  without  contra- 
diction in  newspapers  published  in  New  York,  that  the 
prisoners  above  mentioned  were  conveyed  to  that  city, 
and  have  been  treated,  not  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  as 
criminals ;  that  they  have  been  put  in  irons,  confined 
in  jail,  brought  before  the  courts  of  justice  on  charges 
of  piracy  and  treason ;  and  it  is  even  rumored  that 
they  have  been  actually  convicted  of  the  offences 
charged,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  bore  arms 
in  defence  of  the  rights  of  this  Government,  and  under 
the  authority  of  its  commission. 

I  could  nbt,  without  grave  discourtesy,  have  made 
the  newspaper  statcmcnU  above  referred  to  the  sub- 
ject of  tins  communication,  if  the  threat  of  treating  as 
pirates  the  citizens  of  this  Confederacy,  armed  for  its 
service  on  the  high  seas,  had  not  been  contained  in 
your  proclamation  of  19th  April  last ;  that  proclama- 
tion, however,  seems  to  afford  a  sufficient  justifica- 
tion for  considering  these  published  statements  as  not 
devoid  of  probability. 

It  is  the  desire  of  this  Government  so  to  conduct  the 
war  now  existing  as  to  mitigate  iU  horrors,  us  far  as 
may  be  possible ;  and,  with  this  intent,  its  treatment 
of  the  prisoners  captured  by  its  forces  has  been  marked 
by  the  greatest  humanity  and  leniency  consistent  with 
public  obligation.  Some  have  been  permitted  to  re- 
turn home  on  parole,  others  to  remain  at  large  under 
similar  conditions  within  this  Confederacy,  and  all 
have  been  furnished  with  rations  for  their  subsistence, 
such  as  are  allowed  to  our  own  troops.  It  is  only 
since  the  news  has  been  received  of  the  treatment  of 
the  prisoners  taken  on  the  Savannah  that  I  have  been 
compelled  to  withdraw  these  indulgences  and  to  hold 
the  prisoners  taken  by  us  in  strict  confinement. 

A  just  regard  to  humanity  and  to  the  honor  of  this 
Government  now  requires  me  to  state  explicitly  that, 
painful  as  will  be  the  necessitr,  this  Government  will 
deal  out  to  the  prisoners  held  by  it  the  same  treatment 
and  the  same  fate  as  shall  be  experienced  by  those 
captured  on  the  Savannah ;  and  it  driven  to  the  ter- 
rible necessity  of  retaliation  by  your  execution  of  any 
of  the  officers  or  crew  of  the  Savannah,  that  retaliation 
will  be  extended  so  far  as  shall  be  requisite  to  secure 
the  abandonment  of  a  practice  unknown  to  the  warfare 
of  civilized  man,  and  so  barbarous  as  to  disgrace  the 
nation  which  shall  be  guiltv  of  inaugurating  it 

With  this  view,  and  because  it  may  not  have  reached 
you,  I  now  renew  the  proposition  made  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  blockading  squadron,  to  exchange  for 
the  prisoners  taken  on  the  Savanuah  an  equal  number 
of  those  now  held  by  us,  according  to  rank. 
I  am,  sir,  vours,  Ac, 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

President  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  Confederate  States. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  the  20th  of 
July,  President  Davis  refers  to  this  despatch 
sent  to  "Washington,  and  after  stating  the  rea- 
sons upon  which  it  was  sent,  thus  proceeds : 

"  To  this  end  I  despatched  an  officer  under  a 
flag  of  truce  to  President  Lincoln,  and  informed 
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him  of  my  resolute  purpose  to  check  all  bar- 
barities on  prisoners  of  war  by  such  severity  of 
retaliation  on  prisoners  held  by  us  as  should 
secure  the  abandonment  of  the  practice.  This 
communication  was  received  and  read  by  an 
officer  in  command  of  the  United  States  forces, 
and  a  message  was  brought  from  him  by  the 
bearer  of  my  communication  that  a  reply  would 
be  returned  by  President  Lincoln  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  earnestly  hope  this  promised  reply 
(which  has  not  yet  been  received)  will  convey 
the  assurance  that  prisoners  of  war  will  be 
treated,  in  this  unhappy  contest,  with  that  re- 
gard for  humanity  which  has  made  such  con- 
spicuous progress  in  the  conduct  of  modern 
warfare.  As  measures  of  precaution,  however, 
and  until  this  promised  reply  is  received,  I  shall 
retain  in  close  custody  some  officers  captured 
from  the  enemy,  whom  it  had  been  my  pleasure 
previously  to  set  at  large  on  parole,  and  whose 
fate  ranst  necessarily  depend  on  that  of  prison- 
ers held  by  the  enemy." 

Still  later  in  the  year,  another  case  of  this 
kind  occurred.  The  captain  and  crew  who 
were  captured  in  the  privateer  Jefferson  Davis 
were  brought  to  Philadelphia  and  tried,  and 
found  guilty  of  piracy.  The  sentence  of  the 
Hw  in  such  a  case  is  death.  For  the  purpose 
of  rescuing  these  men,  retaliatory  measures 
were  adopted  by  the  Confederate  Government. 
What  the  measures  were,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  put  in  force,  is  shown  by  the 
orders  of  the  Government  authorities,  as  fol- 
lows: 

C.  S.  A.  Wax  Department,  » 

Richmond,  Vav.  $>,  i$61.  f 

Sib:  You  are  hereby  instructed  to  choose,  by  lot, 
from  among  the  prisoners  of  war  of  highest  rank,  one 
who  is  to  be  confined  in  a  celt  appropriated  to  conricted 
fclous,  and  who  is  to  be  treated  in  all  respects  as  if 
such  convict,  and  to  be  held  for  execution  in  the  same 
manner  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  enemy  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  prisoner  of  war  Smith,  recently  con- 
demned to  death  in  Philadelphia. 

You  will  also  select  thirteen  other  prisoners  of  war, 
the  highest  in  rank  of  those  captured  by  onr  forces,  to 
be  confined  in  the  cells  reserved  for  prisoners  accused 
of  infamous  crimes.^and  will  treat  them  as  »ucl» _ »o 

number  of  prisoners  of  war  captured  by  them  at  sea, 
and  now  held  for  trial  in  New  York  as  pirates. 

As  these  measures  are  intended  to  repress  the  infa- 
mous attempt  now  made  by  the  enemy  to  commit  judi- 
cial murder  on  prisoners  of  war,  you  will  execute  them 
strictly,  as  the  mode  best  calculated  to  prevent  the 
commission  of  so  heinous  a  crime. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  BENJAMIN*, 

Acting  Secretary  of  War. 
To  Brig.-Gen.  John  II.  Winder,  Richmond,  Va. 

Head-quarter*  Department  of  TTknmoo,  I 
Richmond,  Va.,  A'or.  11, 1S6I,  f 

Sib  :  In  obedience  to  your  instructions  contained  in 
your  letter  of  the  9th  instant,  one  prisoner  of  war  of 
the  highest  rank  in  our  possession  was  chosen,  by  lot, 
to  be  held  for  execution  in  the  same  manner  as  may 
be  adopted  br  the  enemy  for  the  execution  of  Smith, 
recently  condemned  to  death  in  Philadelphia.  The 
names  of  the  six  Colonels  were  placed  in  a  can.  The 
first  name  drawn  was  that  of  Colonel  Corcoran,  Sixty- 
ninth  Regiment  N.  Y.  S.  M.,  who  is  the  hostage  chosen 
to  answer  for  Smith. 


In  choosing  the  thirteen  from  the  highest  rank  to  be 
held  for  a  like  number  of  prisoners  of  war  captured  bv 
the  enemy  at  sea,  there  being  only  ten  field  officers,  it 
was  necessary  to  draw  by  lot  three  captains.  The  first 
names  drawn  were  Captains  J.  B.  Ricketts,  1L  Mc- 
Quade,  and  J.  W.  Rockwood. 

The  list  of  thirteen  will  therefore  stand :  Colonels 
Lee,  Cogswell,  Wilcox,  Woodruff,  and  Wood ;  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels Bowman  and  NY  ft' ;  Majors  Potter,  Re- 
vere, and  Vogdes;  Captains  Ricketts,  McQuade,  and 
Rockwood. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  H.  WINDER,  Brigadier-General. 

Hon.  J.  P.  BmUAHiM,  Secretary  of  War. 

HiAD-QCAJtnrM  Department  or  IT cn Rico,  I 
Richmond,  Va-,  X09. 12, 1SC1.  | 

Sir  :  In  obedience  to  your  instructions,  all  the 
wounded  officers  have  been  exempted  as  hostages, 
to  await  the  result  of  the  trial  of  prisoners  captured 
by  the  enemy  at  sea,  I  have  therefore  made  selec- 
tions, by  lot,  of  Captains  H.  Bowman  and  T.  Keffer,  to 
replace  Captains  Ricketts  and  McQuude,  wounded. 

The  list  of  thirteen  will  now  stand :  Colonels  Lee, 
Cop  well,  Wilcox,  Woodruff,  and  Wood ;  Lieutenant- 
Colonels  Bowman  and  Neff ;  Majors  Potter,  Revere, 
and  Vogdes ;  Captains  Rockwood,  Bowman,  and  Kef- 
fcr. 

Rcspectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  II.  WINDER,  Mrigadicr-Gcneral. 
Don.  J.  P.  Brxjamix,  Sec'y  of  War,  Richmond. 

Tho  privateersmen  were  ultimately  put  on 
the  footing  of  prisoners  of  war  by  the  orders 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  those  prison- 
ers in  the  Confederate  States  were  early  re- 
leased, with  the  exception  of  Colonel  Corcoran. 

These  extreme  measures,  whether  adopted  by 
tho  Federal  or  Confederate  Governments,  were 
not  prosecuted  for  any  length  of  time  with  that 
bitterness  or  vindictiveness  which  might  be  an- 
ticipated from  the  language  in  which  they  are 
expressed.  Neither  was  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners on  either  side,  with  some  exceptions, 
marked  by  that  harshness  and  severity  which 
characterized  former  wars,  and  especially  civil 
wars.  The  sentiment  of  mankind  forbade,  either 
at  tho  North  or  South,  any  thing  like  a  system 
of  cruelty  to  captives. 

The  internal  affairs  of  the  Confederate  States 
were  early  placed  upon  an  organized  and  effi- 
cient system.  Tho  withdrawal  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  creation  of  a  Confederacy, 
caused  but  few  changes,  and  these  consisted 
rather  in  the  persons  who  held  public  offices, 
than  in  any  change  in  the  nature  of  the  offices 
themselves. 

The  transmission  of  the  mails  was  gradually 
suspended  by  tho  Federal  Government,  after 
the  secession  of  each  State,  and  was  entirely 
assumed  by  tho  Confederate  Government  within 
the  limits  of  tho  Confederate  States  after  tho 
81st  of  May. 

All  postmasters,  route  agents,  and  special 
agents  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
8tates,  were  directed,  on  and  after  the  1st  day 
of  June,  to  continue  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  Confederate  Government,  to  which  they 
were  required  to  apply  for  new  commissions. 
They  were  also  instructed  to  render  their  final 
accounts  up  to  the  31st  day  of  May,  to  the  Post- 
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Office  Department  at  Washington,  and  to  re- 
turn, at  the  same  time,  all  postage  stamps  and 
stamped  envelopes  belonging  to  tho  United 
State,  and  to  retain  in  their  possession  nil  tho 
revenue  which  should  have  accrued  from  tho 
postal  service  previous  to  the  l9t  of  June,  to 
meet  the  orders  of  the  Postmaster-General  of 
the  United  States  for  the  payment  of  nia'd-ser- 
vico  within  the  Confederate  States. 

Postmasters  were  forbidden  to  collect  postage 
on  mail  matter  sent  to  or  received  from  the 
United  States  until  a  postal  treaty  should  be 
made  by  that  Government  with  the  Southern 
Confederacy ;  and,  until  postage  stamps  and 
stamped  envelopes  were  furnished,  all  mail  mat- 
ter was  required  to  bo  paid  for  in  money. 

Five  cents  were  charged  for  every  single  seal- 
ed letter  conveyed  over  a  distance  of  less  than 
five  hundred  miles  within  the  limits  of  the  Con- 
federacy ;  and  for  any  distance  exceeding  that 
point,  double  that  rate.  Newspapers  published 
within  tho  Confederate  States  and  sent  from  the 
office  to  subscribers  residing  in  tho  said  States, 
were  charged  as  follows :  weeklies,  ten  cents  per 
quarter ;  semi-weeklies,  double  that  amount ;  tri- 
weeklies, treble  that  amount ;  papers  published 
six  times  a  week,  sixty  cents;  and  dailies  sev- 
enty cents.  Periodicals  published  oftener  than 
biennially  were  charged  as  newspapers.  Books, 
bound  or  unbound,  not  weighing  over  four 
pounds,  were  charged  at  two  cents  an  ounce  for 
any  distance.  Double  the  rates  abovo  specified 
were  to  be  charged  upon  nil  newspapers  publish- 
ed beyond  the  limits  of  the  Confederate  States. 

Tho  new  postage  stamp  did  not  make  its 
appearance  until  the  18th  of  October.  It  was 
green,  with  a  portrait  of  President  Davis, 
within  a  double  oval  border,  surrounded  with 
tho  inscription,  41  Confederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica." Outside  of  the  circle,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  stamp,  is  tho  word  44  postage,"  and  at  tho 
lower  edgo  its  denomination.  44  five  cents." 

Tho  Courts  of  tho  United  States  were  also 
organized  as  courts  of  the  Confederate  States, 
and  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  of  tho 
United  States,  who  resigned,  became  officers  in 
tho  army  and  navy  of  the  Confederate  States. 
Revenue  officers  in  like  manner  continued  as 
such  under  tho  new  Government. 

At  the  session  of  Congress  in  July  at  Rich- 
mond, tho  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  stated 
the  number  of  regiments  of  troops  then  accept- 
ed was  194,  and  32  battalions,  besides  various 
detachments  of  artillery,  and  companies  of  cav- 
alry. Ho  urged  tho  continued  acceptance  of 
troops  until  the  number  reached  300  regiments. 
The  success  at  Bull  Run  awakened  such  a  de- 
gree of  enthusiasm  and  confidence  in  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  the  Confederacy,  that  the 
army,  in  a  short  time,  increased  to  a  greater 
number  than  had  been  anticipated.  Forward 
movements  were  made  from  Manassas  and  Cen- 
treville,  and  the  flag  of  the  44  Stars  and  Bars  " 
was  flaunted  from  the  summit  of  Munson's  Hill, 
where  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
Ion  could  see  its  folds  proudly  waving.  At  this 


time,  a  division  of  opinion  existed  even  in  the 
Cabinet  of  President  Davis,  on  the  policy  of  a 
forward  movement  of  the  army.   It  was  ap- 
prehended by  those  who  were  opposed,  that 
an  attack  upon  and  destruction  of  the  Capital 
would  thoroughly  arouse  the  North.  Some 
asserted  that  the  true  policy  at  that  time,  was 
to  await  the  action  of  the  French  and  English 
Governments,  and  thus  the  difficulties  might  be 
arranged  without  further  effusion  of  blood.  At 
tho  same  time,  the  army  was  desirous  of  a  for- 
ward movement,  the  capture  of  Washington, 
the  recovery  of  Maryland,  and  tho  possession 
of  Baltimore  for  their  winter-quarters.  The 
final  decision  was  adverse  to  a  forward  move- 
ment. The  rapid  increase  in  the  Federal  force, 
its  improving  discipline  and  reorganization, 
rendered  doubtful  the  result.    A  change  was 
also  made  in  the  war  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  design  of  which  now  was  to 
attack  tho  Confederate  States  elsewhere  than  in 
Virginia.    All  these  circumstances  exerted  n 
controlling  influence  when  united  with  others 
which  existed  within  the  Confederacy  itself. 
These  consisted  in  a  lack  of  transportation,  and 
those  more  indispensable  means  to  the  success 
of  an  attempt  at  invasion,  an  abundance  of 
money.    Nevertheless,  the  military  efforts  of 
tho  Government  wero  on  a  most  extensive 
scale.    Troops  were  organized  and  sent  to  in- 
trenched camps  in  Kentucky.  (See  Kentucky.) 
Forces  were  maintained  in  Western  Virginia, 
and  an  active  campaign  carried  on.    (See  Vir- 
ginia.)   In  Missouri,  although  left  in  a  manner 
by  the  Government  to  take  care  of  herself,  the 
most  active  military  operations  took  plaei-. 
(See  Missouri.)    The  talents  and  skill  of  the 
Commanding  General,  Price,  enabled  him  in 
sustain  himself,  and  carry  on  an  active  cam- 
paign with  less  assistance  and  encouragement 
from  tho  Government  than  any  officer  in  tho 
army. 

At  this  moment,  the  solvent  or  specie-paying 
banks  refused  to  receive  the  Confederate  Treas- 
ury notes,  and  were  calling  in  all  their  own 
circulation.  They  also  refused  to  receive  the 
bills  of  suspended  banks,  and  both  Treasury 
notes  and  suspended  bills  sunk  from  eight  t<> 
fifteen  per  cent.,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Gulf 
States  were  refused  by  mechanics  and  trades- 
men. Embarrassment,  discouragement,  and 
uncertainty  settled  upon  whole  communities. 
The  valuable  paper  was  rapidly  decreasing  and 
disappearing,  while  the  other  was  as  rapidly  in- 
creasing. All  who  could,  drew  specie  from  the 
banks  and  millions  of  dollars  were  hid  away 
or  buried. 

From  this  period,  which  was  tho  month  of 
September,  the  favorable  aspect  of  affairs  in 
the  Confederate  States  began  to  decline,  and 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  tho  subject  of 
drafting  soldiers  to  serve  in  the  army  was  ac- 
tively discussed.  The  entire  forces  in  the  field 
at  any  time  scarcely  exceeded  290,000  men,  and 
many  of  those  were  militia,  rather  than  sol- 
diers enlisted  for  a  long  war. 
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Financial  affairs  became  more  and  more  cm- 
bnrrassed,  and  the  sale  of  the  year's  crops,  u(>on 
•which  an  agricultural  people  always  rehes, 
being  cut  oft;  the  planters  and  agriculturalists 
found  themselves  sadly  crippled.  Clothing  and 
arras  were  deficient  for  the  army,  and  the  means 
of  increasing  the  latter  wore  too  defective  to 
promise  a  sufficient  supply,  unless  they  could 
be  obtained  in  Europe,  and  imported  in  spite 
of  the  blockade. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  an  election  was 
held  for  a  President  and  Vice-President  under 
the  permanent  constitution.  President  Davis 
and  Vice-President  Stephens  were  the  candi- 
dates without  opposition.  The  electoral  votes 
of  the  States  respectively  were  as  follows  : 

Alabama                    11  I  North  Carolina   12 

Arkansas                     6  South  Carolina   8 

Florida                        4   Tennessee   13 

Georgia                      12   Texas   8 


Louisiana   8 

Mississippi   9 


Virginia   13 


Total  109 

Messr*.  Davis  and  Stephens  were  elected 
President  and  Vice-President  for  the  term  of 
six  year?!.  They  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
their  offices  under  this  election,  in  the  ensuing 
month  of  February. 

The  extent  of  attachment  for  the  Federal 
Union,  which  remained  among  the  peoplo  of 
the  Confederate  States,  can  never  bo  justly 
known.  It  was  not  prudent  to  express  such 
sentiments,  howover  ardently  they  might  have 
been  entertained.  Neither  was  it  any  less  im- 
prudent to  express  sentiments  in  favor  of  seces- 
sion in  the  United  States.  Doubtless  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  people  were  disposed  to  acquiesce 
in  the  result,  whichever  sido  triumphed.  In 
some  parts  of  the  Confederate  States,  such  as 
Western  Virginia,  the  Union  sentiment  was 
irresistible ;  in  other  parts  it  was  kept  in  sub- 
jection by  the  strong  arm  of  military  power. 
Such  was  the  case  in  Eastern  Tennessee.  The 
following  correspondence  between  the  Colonel 
commanding;  a  post  in  that  region  of  country, 
and  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  War,  reveals 
tho  strength  of  the  Union  attachment  among 
the  people : 

Ksoxvillb,  Nov.  20,  ISM. 
J.  P.  Benjamin,  Secretary  of  War  : 

•Sin :  The  rebellion  in  East  Tennessee  has  been  pat 
down  in  some  of  tho  counties,  and  will  be  effectually 
suppressed  in  a  few  weeks  in  all  the  counties.  Their 
camps  in  Sweet  and  Hamilton  counties  hare  been 
broken  up,  and  a  large  number  of  tbctn  made  pris- 
oners. Some  are  confined  in  jail  at  this  place,  and 
others  sent  to  Nashville.  In  a  former  communication 
I  inquired  of  the  Department  what  I  should  do  with 
i.  It  is  a  mere  farce  to  arrest  them,  and  turn  them 
to  the  courts— instead  of  having  the  effect  to  fo- 
late, it  really  gujes  encouragement  and  emboldens 
them  in  their  traitorous  conduct. 

We  have  now  in  custody  some  of  their  leaders:  Judge 
Patterson,  the  son-in-law  of  Andrew  Johnson ;  Colonel 
Pickens,  the  Senator  in  the  Legislature  from  Sevier 
and  other  counties ;  and  several  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, besides  others  of  influence  and  some  distinction 
ia  their  counties.  These  men  have  encouraged  this 
rebellion,  but  huve  so  managed  as  not  to  be  found  in 
arms;  nevertheless,  all  their  actions  and  words  have 
beca  hostile  to  the  Confederate  Stotes.   The  influence 


of  their  wealth,  position,  and  connection  has  been  ex- 
erted in  favor  of  the  Lincoln  Government,  and  they 
are  the  parties  most  to  blumc  for  the  troubles  in  East 
Tennessee.  They  really  deserve  the  gallows,  and  if 
consistent  with  the  laws,  ought  speedily  to  receive 
their  deserts.  But  there  is  such  a  gentle  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation in  tho  South,  that  1  have  no  idea  that  oue  of 
them  will  receive  such  a  sentence  at  the  hands  of  any 
jury  empanelled  to  try  them.  I  have  been  hero  at 
this  station  for  three  months,  half  the  time  in  com- 
mand of  the  post,  and  I  have  had  a  good  opportunity 
of  learning  tho  feeling  pervading  the  country ;  it  is 
hostile  to  the  Confederate  Government.  They  are  tho 
followers  and  slaves  of  Johnson  and  Maynard,  and 
never  intend  to  be  otherwise.  When  accosted,  they 
suddenly  become  very  submissive,  and  declare  they 
are  for  pence,  and  not  supporters  of  the  Liucoln  Gov- 
ernment, but  yet  they  claim  to  be  Union  men.  At  ono 
time,  when  our  forces  were  at  Knoxvilte,  thov  gave  it 
out  that  great  changes  were  taking  place  in  East  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  people  were  becoming  reconciled  uud 
loyal. 

At  the  withdrawal  of  the  army  from  here  to  the  Gap, 
and  the  first  intimation  of  the  npproach  of  the  Lincoln 
army,  they  wcro  in  arms,  and  there  was  scarcely  n 
man  but  who  was  ready  to  join  the  enemy  aud  make 
war  upon  us. 

I  have  to  suggest  at  least  that  the  prisoners  I  have 
token  be  treated,  if  not  as  traitors,  as  prisoners  of 
war.  To  release  them  would  be  ruinous— to  couvict 
them  iu  a  court  next  to  an  impossibility.  But  if  they 
are  kept  in  prison  six  months,  it  will  have  a  good 
effect.  The  bridge-burners  ought  to  he  tried  at  once. 
Very  respectfully,  W.  B.  WOOD. 

Colonel  commanding  post 

bekjauin's  RErtr. 

Wau  Detabtmixt,  ElCllMOSD,  I 
A'c/r.  25,  mi.  f 

Cou  W.  B.  Wood— Sir  :  Your  report  of  tho  20th 
inst.  is  received,  and  I  now  proceed  to  give  you  tho 
desired  instructions  in  relation  to  the  prisoners  taken 
by  you  amongst  the  traitors  of  East  Tennessee. 

1st.  All  such  as  can  be  identified  in  having  been  en- 
gaged in  bridge-burning  ore  to  he  tried  summarily  by 
arum-head  court-martial,  and  if  found  guilty,  exe- 
cuted on  the  spot  by  hanging.  It  would  be  well  to 
leave  their  bodies  hanging  in  the  vicinity  of  the  burnt 
bridges. 

2dT  AH  such  as  have  not  been  so  engaged,  arc  to 
be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  sent  with  an  armed 
guard  to  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  there  to  be  kept  im- 
prisoned at  the  depot  selected  by  the  Government  for 
prisoners  of  war. 

Whenever  you  can  discover  that  arms  are  concen- 
trated by  these  traitors,  you  will  send  out  detachments, 
search  for,  and  seize  the  arms.  In  no  cose  is  one  of 
the  men  known  to  have  been  up  in  arms  against  tho 
Government,  to  be  released  on  any  pledge  or  oath  of 
allegiance.  Tho  time  for  such  measures  is  past  Tbev 
are  all  to  be  held  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  held  in  jail 
till  the  end  of  the  war.  Such  as  come  in  voluntarily, 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  surrender  their  arms, 
arc  alone  to  be  treated  with  leniency.  Your  vigilant 
execution  of  these  orders  is  earnestly  urged  by  tho 
Government. 

Your  obedient  servnnt, 

J.  P.  BENJAMIN,  Secretary  of  War. 

P.  S.— Judge  Patterson,  Colonel  Pickens,  and  other 
ring-leaders  of  the  samo  class,  must  be  sent  at  once  to 
Tuscaloosa  to  juil,  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Tho  year  finally  closed  with  ono  of  the  most 
decisive  blows  to  the  hopes  of  the  Confoderato 
States  for  a  speedy  triumph,  which  could  pos- 
sibly occur.  The  chief  reliance  for  success, 
entertained  by  the  Confederate  authorities  and 
people,  was  founded  upon  tho  expectation  of 
certain  interference  by  England  and  France  to 
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break  ud  the  blockade  and  open  their  trade. 
Messrs  Mason  and  Slidell  wero  sent  out  as 
Commissioners,  the  former  to  England  and  the 
latter  to  France,  to  negotiate  treaties  with  those 
Governments.  They  wore  captured  when  on 
board  an  English  6teamer,  (tee  Trent,)  on  their 
way  to  England,  and  taken  to  Boston,  and  in- 
carcerated in  Fort  Warren.  It  was  believed  in 
the  Confederate  States  that  the  crisis  had  now 
come — England  would  demand  the  surrender  of 
these  Commissioners,  which  the  United  States 
would  refuse,  and  war  would  immediately  ensue 
between  the  latter  power  and  Great  Britain. 
All  eyes  wero  now  turned  with  intense  interest 
to  view  the  conduct  of  England.  The  stormy 
weather  delayed  the  arrival  of  the  news.  The 
first  report  brought,  stated  the  immense  mili- 
tary preparations  she  was  making.  The  next 
brought  a  demand  for  tho  immediate  surrender 
of  the  Commissioners,  or  the  alternative  of  the 
retirement  of  the  British  Minister.  Three  days 
of  great  public  anxiety  ensued.  On  the  fourth 
day  the  Commissioners  were  surrendered,  (tee 
Diplomatic  Correspondence,)  and  tho  hopes 
of  the  Confederate  States  for  foreign  interven- 
tion were  dashed  to  the  ground,  never  to  rise 
again.  The  Government  of  tho  Confederate 
States  at  the  close  of  tho  year  was  as  follows : 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS,  of  Mississippi.  President 
ALEX.  H.  STEPHENS,  of  Georgia,  Vice-President 
Col.  JOSEPH  DAVIS,  of  Mississippi,  Aid  to  the  President 
Capt.  R.  JOSSELYN,  of  Mississippi,  Privato  Secretary  of 
the  President 

R.  M.  T.  HUNTER,  Va..  Secretary  of  State.  WILLIAM 
M.  BROWNE,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  P.  P.  DAN- 
DRIGE,  Chief  Clerk. 

C.  O.  MKMMINGER,  8.  C.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
P.  CLAYTON,  Oa,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Trertsnry. 
H.  1).  CAPERS.  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Department.  LEWIS 
CRUOER,  8.  C,  Comptroller  and  Solictor.  BOLLINO 
BAKER,  Ga.,  1st  Auditor.  W.  H.  8.  TAYLOR,  La..  2d 
Andltor.  ROBERT  TYLER,  Va.,  Register.  E.  C  EL- 
MORE, Ala.,  Treasurer. 

J.  P.  BENJAMIN,  La-  Secretary  of  War.  A.  T.  BLED- 
SOE, Va.  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Department  8.  COOPER, 
Va.,  Adjutant  and  Inspector-General  of  the  C.  S.  Army. 
Lleut-Col.  B.  CHILTON  and  Capt  J.  WITHERS,  S.  C 
Assistants  Adjutant  and  Inspector-General.  Col.  R.  TAY- 
LOR, Ky.,  Quartermaster-General.  Col.  A.  C.  MYERS, 
S.  C,  Assistant  Quartermaster-GeneraL  Lieut-Col.  NOR- 
THROP, 8.  C.  Commissary-General.  Col.  J.  GOROAS., 
Va,  Chief  of  Ordnance.  CoL  8.  P.  MOORE,  ( M.  D  .)  8.  C, 
Surgcdh-General.  Capt  C.  H.  SMITH,  (M.  T>..)  Va.,  As- 
sistant Surgeon-General.  Capt  LEG.  G.  CAPERS. (M.  D..) 
8.  C,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Medical  Department  Major  D. 
HCBBARD,  Ala.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Allaire. 

8.  R.  MALLORY,  Fla.,  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Com.  E. 
M.  TIDBALL,  Va,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Department  Com. 
D.  N.  INGRAHAM,  8.  C.  Chief  of  Ordnance,  Construction, 
and  Repair.  Capt  GEORGE  MINOR.  Va.,  Inspector  of 
Ordnance.  Com.  L.  ROSSEAU,  Tjl,  Chief  of  Equipment 
Recruiting  Orders,  and  Detail.  Capt  W.  A.  SPOTTSWOOD, 
(M.  D..>  Va,  Chief  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Capt  JOHN 
DEBREE,  Chief  of  Clothing  and  Provisions. 

Ex-Oov.  BRAGG,  N.  C,  Attorney-General,  WADE 
KEYS.  Ala-,  Assistant  Attorney-General.  R.  R.  RHODES, 
Miss.,  Commissioner  of  Patents.  G.  E.  W.  NELSON,  Oa, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Printing.  B.  M.  SMITH,  Ya, 
Public  Printer. 

JOHN  II.  REAGAN,  Texas,  Postmaster-General.  H.  8. 
OFFUT,  Va..  Chief  Contract  Bureau.  B.  N.  CLEMENTS, 
Tenn.,  Chief  Appointment  Bureau.  J.  L  HARRELL,  Ala, 
Chief  Finance  bureau.  W.  D.  MILLER,  Texas,  Chief  Clerk 
of  Department 

CONGRESS,  CONFEDERATE.  No  sooner 
was  secession  an  organized  fact  in  South  Caro- 
lina with  a  certainty  that  other  States  would 
soon  arrive  at  the  same  result,  than  suggestions 


were  made  for  a  Southern  Confederacy.  A 
committee  in  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi,  on 
Jan.  19,  reported  resolutions  to  provide  for 
a  Southern  Confederacy  and  establish  a  Pro- 
visional Government.  Florida,  Alabama,  and 
Georgia  at  once  approved  of  this  general  de- 
sign, and  delegates  were  appointed  to  a  Con- 
gress to  be  held  at  Montgomery.  The  design 
of  this  Congress,  as  then  understood,  was  to 
organize  a  new  Confederacy  of  the  seceding 
slaveholding  States,  and  such  other  slavehold- 
ing  States  as  should  secede  and  join  them; 
and  to  establish  first,  a  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, intended  to  prepare  for  the  general  de- 
fence of  those  States  which  were  linked  to- 
gether by  a  common  interest  in  the  peculiar 
institution,  and  which  wero  opposed  to  the 
Federal  Union ;  second,  make  treaties  with  the 
United  States  and  "other  foreign"  countries; 
third,  obtain  decisive  legislation  in  regard  to  the 
negro;  and,  fourthly,  determine  what  States 
should  constitute  the  Confederacy. 

On  the  4th  of  February  this  Congress  met  at 
Montgomery,  in  a  hall,  on  the  walls  of  which, 
portraits  of  Marion,  Clay,  Andrew  Jackson, 
and  several  of  Washington  were  hanging.  It 
was  composed  of  the  following  members,  ex- 
cept those  from  Texas  who  were  not  appointed 
until  Feb.  14  : 

Sovth  CaroHna.-Jt.  B.  Rhett,  James  Chesnut.  Jr.,  W.  P. 
Miles,  T.  J.  Withers.  It  W.  Barnwell,  C.  G.  Metumluger,  L. 
M  Keitt  and  W.  W.  Boyce. 

Georgia.— Robert  Toombs,  Howell  Cobb.  Benjamin  H. 
Hill,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Francis  Bartow.  Martin  J. 
Crawford,  E.  A.  NUbctt  Augustus  B.  Wright  Thomas  R. 
R.  Cobb,  and  Augustus  Keenan. 

ji/,r/„im<z.-Rtchard  W.  Walker.  Robert  EL  Smith,  Colin 
J.  McRae,  John  Gill  Shorter,  8.  F.  Hale,  David  P.  Lewis, 
Thomas  Fearn,  J.  L.  M.  Currv.  and  W.  P.  Chilton. 

Iff  .>,..»     Willi,   P.  Harris.  Walker  Brooke,  A.  M. 

Clayton,  W.  8.  Barry,  J.  T.  Harrison,  J.  A.  P.  Campbell,  at.d 
W.  S.  Wilson. 

Louisiana.—  John  Perkins,  Jr.,  Dnncsn  F.  Kenner,  C.  M. 
Conrad,  K.  Spencer,  and  Henry  Marshall. 
Florida. — Jackson  Morton,  James  Powers,  and  J.  P. 

Anderson. 

7VJMA-L.  T.  Wlgfall.  J.  n.  Reagan,  J.  Hemphill.  T.  N. 
Waul.  Judge  Gregg,  Judge  Oldham,  and  Judge  W.  B. 
Ochiltree. 

All  the  members  were  present  except  Mr. 
Morton,  of  Florida,  and  the  members  from 
Texas.  A  permanent  organization  was  mado 
by  the  election  of  Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  as 
Chairman,  and  J.  J.  Hooper,  of  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Cobb,  on  taking  the  chair,  made  an  ad- 
dress.   He  said : 

"  Accept,  gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  my 
sincere  thanks  for  the  honor  you  have  conferred 
upon  me.  I  shall  endeavor,  by  a  faithful  and 
impartial  dischargo  of  the  duties  of  the  Chair, 
to  merit,  in  some  degree,  at  least,  the  confi- 
dence you  have  reposed  in  me. 

M  The  occasion  which  assembles  us  together, 
is  one  of  no  ordinary  character.  Wo  meet  as 
representatives  of  soveregin  and  independent 
States,  who,  by  their  solemn  judgment,  have 
dissolved  tho  political  association  which  con- 
nected thetn  with  the  Government  of  tho 
United  States.    Of  tho  causes  which  have  led 
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to  this  decision  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  speak. 
It  Is  sufficient  to  announce  that  by  the  judg- 
ment of  onr  constituents  thoy  have  been  pro- 
nounced ample  and  sufficient.  It  is  now  a  fixed 
and  irrevocable  fact  The  separation  is  perfect, 
complete,  and  perpetual. 

41  The  great  duty  is  now  imposed  upon  us  of 
providing  for  these  States  a  Government  for 
their  future  security  and  protection.  We  can 
and  should  extend  to  our  sister  States— our 
late  sister  States — who  are  identified  with  us 
in  interest,  feeling,  and  institutions,  a  cordial 
welcome  to  unite  with  us  in  a  common  destiny 
— desirous  at  the  same  time  of  maintaining 
with  our  former  confederates,  as  with  tho 
world,  the  most  peaceful  and  friendly  relations, 
both  political  and  commercial. 

uOur  responsibilities,  gentlemen,  are  great, 
and  I  doubt  not  we  shall  prove  equal  to  the 
occasion.  Let  us  assume  all  the  responsibility 
which  may  be  necessary  for  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  great  work  committed  to  our 
care,  placing  before  our  countrymen  and  the 
world  our  acts  and  their  results,  as  the  justifi- 
cation fur  the  course  we  may  pursue,  and  the 
policy  we  may  adopt  With  a  consciousness 
of  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  with  confidence 
in  the  guidance  and  blessings  of  a  kind  Provi- 
dence, we  will  this  day  inaugurate  for  the 
South  a  new  era  of  peace,  security,  and  pros- 
perity." 

The  rules  of  the  Convention  were  drawn  on 
the  principle  that  it  was  a  Congress  of  sov- 
ereign ana  independent  States,  and  the  mem- 
bers should  therefore  vote  by  States. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  the  Committee  on  a 
Provisional  Government  reported  a  plan  which 
was  discussed  in  secret  session.  On  the  8th, 
the  Constitution  of  tho  United  States  was 
adopted  with  some  amendments,  as  follows : 


Alteration*.— 1st.  The  Provisional  Constitution  dif- 
fer* from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales  in 
this :  That  the  legislative  powers  of  the  Provisional 
Government  are  vested  in  the  Congress  now  assem- 
bled, and  this  body  exercises  all  the  functions  that 
are  exercised  by  either  or  both  branches  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

2d.  The  Provisional  President  holds  his  office  for  one 
year,  unless  sooner  superseded  by  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  government 

Sd.  Each  State  is  erected  into  a  distinct  judicial  dis- 
trict, the  judge  having  all  the  powers  heretofore  vested 
in  the  district  and  circuit  courts ;  and  the  several  dis- 
trict judges  together  compose  the  supreme  bench— a 
majority  of  them  constituting  a  quorum. 

4th.  Wherever  the  word  "  Union "  occurs  in  the 
United  States  Constitution  the  word  "  Confederacy  " 
is  substituted. 

Addition*.— 1st.  The  President  may  veto  any  se| 
arate  appropriation  without  vetoing  the  whole  bill 
which  it  is  contained. 

2d.  The  African  slave  trade  is  prohibited. 

ad.  Congress  is  empowered  to  prohibit  the  intra- 
diction  of  slaves  from  any  State  not  a  member  of  this 
Confederacy. 

4th.  All  appropriations  must  be  upon  the  demand 
of  the  President  or  heads  of  departments. 

Omitrion*. — 1st.  There  is  no  prohibition  against 
members  of  Congress  holding  other  offices  of  honor 
and  emolument  under  the  Provisional  Government. 

Sd.  There  is  no  provision  for  •  neutral  spot  for  the 


location  of  a  seat  of  government,  or  for  sites  for  forts, 
arsenals,  and  dock-yards ;  consequently  there  is  no 
reference  made  to  the  territorial  powers  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government. 

8d.  The  section  in  the  old  Constitution  in  reference 
to  capitation  and  other  direct  tax  is  omitted  ;  also  tho 
section  providing  that  no  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on 
any  exports. 

4th.  The  prohibition  against  States  keeping  troops 
or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace  is  omitted. 

Mb.  The  Constitution  being  provisional  merely,  no 
provision  is  made  for  its  ratification. 

Amendment*.— 1st.  The  fugitive  slave  clause  of  tho 
old  Constitution  is  so  amended  as  to  contain  the  word 
"  slavo,"  and  to  provide  for  full  compensation  in  cases 
of  abduction  or  forcible  rescue  on*  the  part  of  tho 
State  in  which  such  abduction  or  rescue  may  take  place. 

2d.  Congress,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds,  may  at  any 
time  alter  or  amend  the  Constitution. 

Temporary  Provision*. — 1st.  The  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment is  required  to  take  immediate  steps  for  tho 
settlement  of  all  matters  between  the  States  forming 
it  and  their  late  confederates  of  the  United  States 
in  relation  to  the  public  property  and  the  public  debt 

2d*  Montgomery  is  made  the  temporary  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. 

8d.  This  Constitution  is  to  continue  one  year,  unless 
altered  by  a  two-thirds  vote  or  superseded  by  a  per- 
manent government 

Tho  tariff  clause  provided  that  "Congress 
shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  du- 
ties, imposts*,  and  excises  for  revenuo  necessary 
to  pay  the  debts  and  carry  on  the  Government 
of  tho  Confederacy,  and  all  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises  shall  bo  uniform  throughout  tho  Con- 
fodorftcv 

The  first  section  of  Article  I.  is  as  follows : 

"All  legislative  powers  herein  delegated  shall  be 
vested  in  thit  Congren,  now  auemiled,  until  otherwise 


The  fifth  article  is  as  follows : 

"  The  Congress,  by  a  voto  of  two-thirds,  may,  at  any 
time,  alter  or  amend  this  Constitution. " 

The  other  portions  of  tho  Constitution  are 
nearly  identical  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States, 

On  the  next  day  after  the  adoption  of  tho 
Provisional  Constitution,  at  tho  opening  of 
Congress,  tho  President  of  the  body  was  sworn 
by  R.  W.  Walker  to  support  tho  now  Constitu- 
tion, and  tho  oath  was  then  administered  in 
turn  by  the  President  to  all  the  members,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  were  called  by  States. 

At  a  quarter  past  twelve  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  Congress  throw  open  its  doors,  after 
having  previously  gone  into  secret  session,  and 
proceeded  to  elect  a  President  The  ballots 
were  taken  by  States,  each  State  being  allowed 
one  vote.  On  counting,  it  was  found  that  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  of  Mississippi,  bad  received  six 
votes,  the  whole  number  cast.  The  same  for- 
mality was  gone  through  in  tho  election  of 
Vice-President,  resulting  likewise  in  the  unani- 
mous election  of  Alexander  II.  Stephens,  of 
Georgia. 

An  immense  crowd  had  gathered  on  the 
floor  and  in  tho  galleries  to  witness  the  elec- 
tion of  the  first  President  of  "  tho  Confederate 
States  of  America."  The  election  of  Davis  and 
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Stephens  was  greeted  with  loud  cheers  and 
applause  from  the  spectators. 

The  President  of  the  Convention  was  di- 
rected to  appoint  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Finance,  Military  and  Naval  Affairs,  the 
Judiciary,  Postal  Affairs,  Commerce,  Patents, 
and  Printing. 

A  hill  was  passed  continuing  in  force,  until 
repealed  or  altered  hy  Congress,  all  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  which  were  in  force  on  the 
1st  of  Novemher,  1860,  not  inconsistent  with 
tho  Constitution  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  instructing  tho  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  report  promptly  a  tariff 
hill  for  raising  a  revenue  for  the  support  of  tho 
Provisional  Government. 

A  resolution  was  also  adopted  authorizing 
tho  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  report  a 
Constitution  for  a  permanent  Government  of 
the  Confederacy.  ' 

Tho  name  "  Confederate  States  of  North 
America  "  was  also  adopted  for  the  Union  rep- 
resented at  Montgomery. 

At  the  session  on  the  next  day,  Mr.  Stephens 
appeared  and  announced  his  acceptance  of  the 
office  of  Vice-President,  and  said  : 

"  I  have  heen  notified  hy  the  eommitteo  of 
my  election  as  Vice-President  of  the  Provis- 
ional Government  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America.  The  eommitteo  requested  that  I 
should  mako  known  to  this  body,  in  a  verbal 
response,  my  acceptance  of  tho  high  position  I 
have  been  called  upon  to  assume,  and  this  I 
now  do  in  this  august  presence — before  you, 
Mr.  President,  before  this  Congress,  and  this 
large  concourse  of  people,  under  the  bright  sun 
and  brilliant  skies  which  now  smile  so  felici- 
tously upon  us. 

"  I  take  occasion  to  return  my  most  profound 
acknowledgments  for  this  expression  of  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  this  Congress.  There  aro 
especial  reasons  why  I  place  an  unusually  high 
estimate  on  it.  Tho  considerations  which  in- 
duced mo  to  accept  it,  I  need  not  state.  It  is 
sufficient  for  me  to  say  that  it  may  bo  deemed 

Questionable  if  any  good  citizens  can  refuse  to 
ischargo  any  duty  which  may  be  assigned 
them  by  their  country  in  her  hour  of  need. 

"  It  might  bo  expected  that  I  should  indulge 
in  remarks-  on  the  state  of  our  public  affairs — 
the  dangers  which  threaten  us,  and  tho  most 
advisable  measures  to  bo  adopted  to  meet  our 
pressing  exigencies ;  but  allow  me  to  say,  in 
the  absence  of  tho  distinguished  gentleman 
called  to  the  Chief  Executive  Chair,  I  think  it 
best  that  I  should  refrain  from  saying  any 
thing  on  snch  matters.  Wo  may  expect  him 
here  in  a  few  days — possibly  by  Wednesday — 
if  he  is  not  providentially  detained.  When  he 
comes  you  will  hear  from  him  on  these  difficult 
questions ;  and  I  doubt  not  we  shall  cordially 
and  harmoniously  concur  in  any  line  of  policy 
his  superior  wisdom  and  statesmanship  may 
indicate. 

"In  the  mean  time,  wo  may  be  profitably 


employed  in  directing  attention  to  such  mat- 
ters as  providing  the  necessary  postal  arrange- 
ments, making  provision  for  the  transfer  of  the 
custom-houses  from  the  separate  States  to  the 
Confederacy,  and  the  imposition  of  such  duties 
.  as  are  necessary  to  meet  the  present  expected 
exigencies  in  the  exercise  of  power,  and  raise  a 
revenue.  Wo  aro  limited  in  the  latter  object 
to  a  small  duty,  not  exceeding  ten  per  centum 
upon  importations.  Wo  can  also  be  devoting 
attention  to  the  Constitution  of  a  permanent 
Government,  stable  and  durable,  which  is  one 
of  the  leading  objects  of  our  assembling. 

"I  am  now  ready  to  take  the  oath." 

The  oath  was  accordingly  administered. 

A  committee  of  two  from  each  State  was 
appointed  to  form  a  permanent  Constitution  for 
the  Confederacy. 

On  the  12th  resolutions  were  offered  to  con- 
tinue in  office  the  revenue  officers  of  the  re- 
spective States. 

It  was  also  resolved  "That  this  Government 
takes  under  its  charge  all  questions  and  difficul- 
ties now  existing  between  tho  sovereign  States 
of  this  Confederacy  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  tho  occupation  of 
forts,  arsenals,  navy-yards,  custom-houses,  and 
all  other  public  establishments,  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  this  Congress  is  directed  to  communi- 
cate this  resolution  to  the  Governors  of  the  re- 
spective States  of  the  Confederacy." 

On  the  13th  of  February,  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs,  and  also  the  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs,  were  instructed  to  include  in  any 
plans  they  might  propose  for  the  army  and 
navy,  provisions  for  such  officers  as  might  ten- 
der their  resignations. 

A  resolution  was  also  adopted  instructing  the 
Committee  on  Commercial  Affairs  to  inquire 
and  report  upon  the  expediency  of  repealing 
tho  navigation  laws. 

A  debate  took  place  on  the  subject  of  a  Na- 
tional Hag,  proposing  to  make  only  such  changes 
as  might  be  necessary  to  distinguish  it  easily 
from  that  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Brooks,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
said  the  flag  of  stars  and  stripes  is  the  idol  of 
tho  heart,  nround  which  cluster  memories  of 
the  past  which  timo  cannot  efface,  or  cause  to 
grow  dim. 

Mr.  Miles,  in  reply,  said  he  had  regarded 
from  his  youth  the  stars  and  stripes  as  the  em- 
blem of  oppression  and  tyranny. 

The  Committeo  to  whom  the  subject  was 
referred  made  a  report,  which  was  unanimous- 
ly adopted.  It  recommended  that  the  flag  of 
tho  Confederate  States  should  consist  of  three 
bnrs  of  red  and  white — the  upper  red,  middle 
white,  lower  red.  Tho  lower  bar  should  ex- 
tend the  whole  width  of  the  flag,  and  just  above 
it.  next  to  the  staff  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner 
of  tho  flag,  should  be  a  blue  Union  with  seven 
stars  in  a  circle. 

Tho  form  of  Government  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress was  chiefly  objected  to,  so  far  as  it  held 
out  any  encouragement  for  reconstruction,  or 
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any  inducement  to  the  Border  Slave  States  to 
remain  in  the  Union  with  the  North. 

On  the  15th,  Congress  mado  arrangements 
for  the  reception  and  inauguration  of  President 
Davis.  An  official  copy  of  the  Texas  secession 
ordinance  was  presented,  and  the  deputy  pres- 
ent invited  to  a  seat,  although  the  ordinanco 
had  not  been  ratified. 

There  was  then  a  secret  session,  during  which 
a  resolution  was  passed  removing  the  injunction 
of  secrecy  from  an  act  continuing  in  office  the 
officers  connected  with  the  collection  of  cus- 
toms at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Confederate  States,  with  the  sala- 
ries and  powers  as  heretofore  provided;  the 
compensation  not  to  exceed  five  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  collectors  were  required,  within  two 
weoks,  to  execute  the  same  bonds  as  heretofore, 
and  the  subordinates  to  give  bond.  One  week 
after  the  collectors  were  required  to  take  the 
oath  to  discharge  their  duties,  and  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  Provisional  Government. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  been  in- 
structed to  report  a  plan,  to  go  into  effect  on 
the  first  of  April,  diminishing  the  expenses  of 
collecting  the  revenue  at  each  custom-house  at 
lea*t  fifty  per  cont. 

The  ISth  was  devoted  to  the  splendors  and 
gaieties  of  a  Presidential  inauguration,  which  . 
was  regarded  a9  the  grandest  pageant  ever 
witnessed  in  the  Southern  States. 

On  the  19th,  measures  were  adopted  to  ad- 
mit, duty  free,  all  breadstuff's,  provisions,  mu- 
nitions of  war,  or  materials  therefor,  living 
animals,  and  agricultural  products  in  their  nat- 
ural state ;  also  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
from  the  United  States  purchased  before  the 
1st  of  March,  and  imported  beforo  the  14th  of 
March.  Texas  was  excepted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  tariff  laws. 

On  tho  next  day  the  Departments  of  War, 
Navy,  J ustice,  Postal  Affairs,  State  and  Treas- 
ury, wero  organized. 

On  tho  2lst,  a  resolution  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Cobb  instructing  the  Committee  on  Finance 
to  inquire  into  tho  expediency  of  laying  a  duty 
on  cotton  exported  from  tho  Confederate  States 
to  any  foreign  country. 

Mr.  Cobb,  on  presenting  tho  resolution,  said : 

44 1  am  not  prepared  to  discuss  tho  policy  of 
levying  snch  a  duty.  That  we  have  the  power 
to  do  so  there  can  bo  no  doubt.  I  apprehend 
that  we  are  conscious  of  tho  power  wo  hold  in 
o;ir  hands  by  rea«on  of  our  producing  that  sta- 
ple so  necessary  to  the  world.  I  doubt  not  that 
power  will  exert  an  influence  mightier  than 
armies  and  navies.  We  know  that  by  an  em- 
bargo we  could  soon  place,  not  only  tho  United 
^tatci*,  but  many  of  the  European  Powers,  under 
the  necessity  of  electing  between  such  a  recog- 
nition of  our  independence  as  wo  require,  or 
domestic  convulsions  at  home. 

41  The  information  in  our  possession  seems  to 
justify  such  an  inquiry  as  tho  resolution  pro- 
poses. It  is  a  fact  that  some  of  the  cotton  now 
produced  in  this  Confederacy  is  already  seeking 


a  new  channel  to  the  sea.  We  are  informed 
that  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  more  than 
20,000  bales  of  cotton  have  already  been  re- 
ceived, conveyed  thither  up  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  rivers.  Wo  aro  also  informed  that 
more  than  20,000  bales  of  cotton  from  Rome, 
Georgia,  have  been  sent  by  railroad  to  seek  a 
port  at  Norfolk  and  Alexandria.  We  are  fur- 
ther informed  that  the  directors  of  the  railroads 
connecting  with  tho  principal  lines  in  our  ter- 
ritory are  now  concerting  schemes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  freights  on  those  roads,  in 
order  in  that  way  to  entice  our  cotton  to  mar- 
kets in  Northern  ports. 

44  Tho  result  of  such  a  course,  if  successful, 
would,  in  the  first  place,  necessarily  be  to  make 
the  blockade  of  our  ports  a  matter  of  no  im- 
portance to  foreign  nations ;  secondly,  it  would 
destroy  all  commerce  with  our  own  seaports ; 
and,  thirdly,  and  most  important  of  all,  it  would 
compel  us  to  receive  all  tho  imported  goods  we 
might  need  aftor  paying  duties  on  them  in  New 
York  City.  These  considerations  have  induced 
mo  to  offer  this  resolution  of  inquiry.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  resolution  should  elicit  discussion 
at  the  present  time,  but,  after  the  Committee  on 
Finance  have  made  their  report,  it  may  become 
a  gravo  matter  for  the  consideration  of  this 
body." 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Tho  President  then  nominated,  and  the  Con- 
gress confirmed,  the  following :  Mr.  Toombs, 
of  Georgia,  Secretary  of  State ;  Mr.  Memmin- 
ger,  of  South  Carolina.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury ;  and  L.  Pope  Walker,  of  Alabama,  Secre- 
tary of  War. 

On  tho  22d,  an  act  was  unanimously  passed 
declaring  the  freo  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
River  to  bo  established. 

On  tho  26th,  an  act  was  passed  defining  more 
accurately  the  exemption  of  duty  on  certain 
goods;  also,  an  act  modifying  the  navigation 
laws ;  an  act  in  relation  to  tho  slave  trado,  for 
which  the  punishment  was  defined ;  an  act  or- 
ganizing tho  general  staff  of  the  army ;  and  an 
act  authorizing  the  establishment  of  additional 
ports  of  entry  and  delivery. 

Subsequently  tho  nomination  of  Gustavo  T. 
Beauregard,  of  Louisiana,  as  Brigadier-General 
of  the  Provisional  Army,  was  confirmed. 

An  act  to  raise  provisional  forces  for  tho 
Confederate  States  and  for  other  purposes  was 
passed.  It  directed,  among  other  provisions! 
that  tho  President  should  take  chargo  of  all  tho 
military  operations  between  tho  Confederacy 
and  other  Powers. 

An  act  wa3  also  passed  to  raiso  money  to 
support  the  Government.  It  authorized  tho 
President  to  borrow  $15,000,000,  payable  in 
ten  years,  at  an  interest  of  eight  per  cent.  Tho 
last  section  directed  an  export  duty  of  one- 
eighth  per  cent,  on  each  pound  of  cotton  ex- 
ported after  the  1st  of  August  following,  to 
create  a  fund  to  liquidate  principal  and  intorest 
of  the  loan. 

The  postal  system  of  the  Confederate  States 
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was  adopted  on  tho  report  of  tho  Committee 
of  Congress,  made  on  tho  25th  of  February. 
Tho  report  stated  that  the  expenses,  over  and 
above  receipts,  for  tho  post-office  service  in  tho 
six  States  (Texas  not  included)  composing  the 
Confederacy,  were,  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1859,  $1,660,595.  The  Committee  recommend- 
ed an  increase  of  postage  rates,  by  which  they 
estimated  an  increase  of  receipts  of  $578,874. 
They  also  recommended  a  new  mode  of  letting 
contracts,  on  what  was  called  the  "starbid  sys- 
tem," by  which  it  was  hoped  to  save  $619,033. 
Some  routes  were  to  be  discontinued,  by  which 
$206,344  would  be  saved.  Daily  service  was, 
in  some  cases,  to  be  changed  to  tri-weekly,  and 
thus  another  $206,344  would  be  saved.  Minor 
post-offices  were  to  be  abolished,  and  $50,000 
saved.  These  savings  and  the  expected  increase 
were  estimated  by  the  Committee  to  cover  tho 
deficiency.  Present  mail  contracts  were  to  bo 
assumed  by  the  Government  until  all  the  routes 
wero  re-let.  The  rates  of  postage  proposed 
were :  on  each  letter  of  half  an  ounce  or  less, 
five  cents  for  five  hundred  miles,  and  ten  cents 
for  over  five  hundred  miles ;  drop  and  adver- 
tised letters  two  cents.  Newspaper  postage 
was  put  at  varying  but  not  high  rates.  Stamps 
were  to  be  used.  The  franking  privilege  was 
abolished,  except  in  tho  case  of  tho  Post-Offico 
Department.    Letter  registration  was  repealed. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  tho  appointment  of 
John  II.  Reagan,  as  Postmaster-General,  was 
confirmed. 

On  the  next  day,  a  bill  was  reported  provid- 
ing that,  in  tho  event  of  a  conflict  or  a  refusal 
by  the  United  States  to  recognize  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Confederacy,  no  Court  in  tho  Con- 
federate States  should  have  cognizance  of  civil 
cases  by  citizens  of  the  United  Suites,  and  that 
all  civil  cases  pending  should  be  dismissed. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  authorizing  the 
President  to  instruct  the  Commissioners  to  the 
European  Courts  to  enter  into  a  treaty  for  an 
extension  of  international  copyright  privileges. 

On  the  same  day,  an  net  was  passed  authoriz- 
ing a  military  force  of  100,000  men  to  bo  raised. 

The  first  section  is  in  these  words: 

Sec.  1.  77«»  Cnnrtrtu  of  the  Conferral*  Statts  of 
Anurica  do  snact,  That  in  order  to  provide  speedily 
forces  to  repel  invasion,  maintain  the  rightful  posses- 
sion of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  in  every  por- 
tion of  territory  belonging  to  each  Stale,  and  to  se- 
cure this  public  tranquillity  and  independence  against 
threatened  assault,  the  President  be  and  he  is  hereby 
authorized  to  employ  the  militia,  military,  and  naval 
forces  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  and  ask 
for  and  accept  the  services  of  any  number  of  volun- 
teers, not  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand,  who  may 
ofl'er  their  services,  either  as  cavalry,  mounted  rifle, 
artillery,  or  infantry,  in  such  proportion  of  these  sev- 
crsil  arms  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  to  serve  for 
twelve  months  ufter'  they  shall  be  mustered  into  ser- 
vice, unless  sooner  discharged. 

On  the  11th  of  March  the  permanent  Con- 
stitution was  adopted  by  Congress.  In  nearly 
all  its  parts  it  adopts  the  precise  language,  and 
follows  in  its  articles  and  sections  the  order  of 
arrangement  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 


States.  The  parts  in  which  it  differs  from  the 
latter  either  by  variations  from,  or  additions 
thereto,  are  herewith  presented.  It  begins  with 
the  following  preamble : 

We,  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States,  each 
State  acting  in  its  sovereign  aud  independent  charac- 
ter, in  order  to  form  a  permanent  redcral  Govern- 
ment, establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  ,o  ourselves  arJ<t 
our  posterity— invoking  the  favor  and  guidance  of 
Almighty  God— do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitu- 
tion lor  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 

The  second  section  of  the  first  article  imposes 
the  following  restriction  on  the  rights  of  suf- 
frage, in  order  to  correct  an  abuse  which  has 
sprung  from  the  action  of  certain  States  in  the 
Union  which  have  granted  tho  right  of  voting 
to  unnaturalized  aliens : 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed 
of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people 
of  the  several  States ;  and  the  electors  in  each  State 
shall  be  citizens  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  have 
tho  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislature ;  but  no 
person  of  foreign  birth  not  a  citizen  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States,  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  for  any  officer,  civil 
or  political,  State  or  Federal. 

In  adjusting  the  basis  of  representation  and 
direct  taxation,  "  three-firths  of  all  slaves  "  are 
enumerated,  as  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  substitutes  for  the  word  "  slaves  " 
the  term  "other  persons."  The  number  of 
Representatives  given  prior  to  an  actual  enu- 
meration of  the  population,  appointed  to  take 
place  within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States,  and 
within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years,  is 
as  follows : 

The  State  of  South  Carolina  shall  be  entitled  to 
choose  six,  the  State  of  Georgia  ten,  the  State  of  Ala- 
bnma  nine,  the  State  of  Florida  two,  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi seven,  the  State  of  Louisiana  six,  aud  the  State 
of  Texas  six. 

On  the  subject  of  impeachments,  the  follow- 
ing provision  is  made : 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their 
Speaker  and  other  officers,  and  shall  have  the  sole 
power  of  impeachment,  except  that  any  judicial  or 
other  Confederate  officer,  resident  and  acting  solely 
within  the  limits  of  any  State,  mav  be  impeached  br 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  branches  of  the  Le^ij!.I- 
ture  thereof. 

Tt  is  provided  that  the  Senators  of  the  Con- 
federate States  shall  he  chosen  by  the  Stnto 
Legislatures  "at  the  regular  session  next  im- 
mediately preceding  the  commencement  of  tho 
term  of  service."' 

It  is  provided  that  the  concurrence  of  "two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  number"  of  each  IIouso 
shall  bo  necessary  to  tho  expulsion  of  a  mem- 
ber. 

Congress  is  authorized  to  make  the  following 
provision  in  reference  to  heads  of  tho  Execu- 
tive Departments: 

Congress  mav  by  law  grant  to  the  principal  officer 
in  each  of  the  Executive  Departments  a  seat  upon  the 
floor  of  cither  House,  with  the  privilege  of  discussing 
any  measures  appertaining  to  his  Department. 

The  President  is  authorized  to  make  the  fol- 
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lowing  discrimination  in  giving  his  assent  to 
appropriation  bills : 

The  President  may  approve  any  appropriation  and 
disapprove  any  other  appropriation  in  the  same  bill. 
In  such  case  he  shall,  in  signing  the  bill,  designate 
the  appropriations  disapproved,  and  shall  return  a 
copy  of  such  appropriations  with  his  objections  to  the 
House  in  which  the  bill  shall  have  originated,  and  the 
same  proceeding  shall  then  be  had  as  in  case  of  other 
bills  disapproved  by  the  President. 

The  following  prohibition  of  the  11  protective 
policy"  is  engrafted  in  the  Constitution  in  enu- 
merating the  powers  of  Congress : 

No  bounties  shall  be  granted  from  the  Treasury, 
nor  shall  any  duties  or  taxes  on  importations  from 
foreign  nations  be  laid  to  promote  or  foster  any  branch 
of  industry. 

Internal  improvements  by  the  Confederate 
Government  are  also  prohibited : 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations  ana  among  the  several  States, 
and  with  the  Indian  tribes;  but  neither  this  nor  any 
other  clause  contained  in  the  Constitution  shall  ever 
be  construed  to  delegate  the  power  to  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate money  for  any  internal  improvement  in- 
u  naed  to  facilitate  commerce ;  except  for  the  pnrposo 
of  furnishing  lights,  beacons,  and  buoys,  and  other 
•ids  to  navigation  upon  the  coasts,  and  toe  improve- 
ment of  harbors  and  the  removing  of  obstructions  in 
river  navigation,  in  all  of  which  coses  such  duties  shall 
be  laid  on  the  navigation  facilitated  thereby  as  may  be 
necessary  to  pay  the  costs  and  expenses  thereof. 

The  Post-Office  Department  must  pay  its  ex- 
penses from  its  own  resources  "  after  the  first 
day  of  March,  1863." 

In  relation  to  the  slave  trade,  the  following 
provision  is  made : 

The  importation  of  negroes  of  the  African  raco 
from  any  foreign  country,  other  than  the  slaveholding 
States  or  Territories  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
is  hereby  forbidden  .  and  Congress  is  required  to 
pass  such  laws  as  shall  effectually  prevent  the  same. 
Congress  shall  also  have  power  to  prohibit  the  intro- 
duction of  slaves  from  any  State  not  a  member  of  or 
Territory  not  belonging  to  this  Confederacy. 

The  imposition  of  export  duties  is  restricted 
by  the  following  provision : 

No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported 
from  any  State,  except  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses. 

The  appropriation  of  money  for  other  ob- 
jects than  those  indicated  and  estimated  for  by 
the  several  Executive  Departments  is  thus  re- 
strained : 

Congress  shall  appropriate  no  money  from  the 
Treasury  except  by  a  voto  of  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses,* taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  unless  it  be  asked 
and  estimated  for  by  some  one  of  the  Heads  of  Depart- 
ment, and  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  President,  or 
H>r  the  purpose  of  paying  its  own  expenses  and  con- 
tingencies, or  for  tne  payment  of  claims  against  the 
Confederate  States,  the  justice  of  which  shall  have 
been  judicially  declared  by  a  tribunal  for  the  investi- 
gation of  claims  against  the  Government,  which  it  is 
berebv  made  the  duty  of  Congress  to  establish. 

All  "bills  appropriating  money  shall  specify  in  Fed- 
eral currency  the  exact  amount  of  each  appropria- 
tion, and  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  made;  and 
Consrrt*s  shall  grant  no  extra  compensation  to  any 
public  contractor,  officer,  agent,  or  sen-ant,  after  such 
contract  shall  have  been  made  or  such  service  ren- 
dered. 


Akin  to  these  regulations  is  the  following 
provision : 

Every  law  or  resolution  having  the  force  of  law 
shall  relate  to  but  one  subject,  and  that  shall  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  title. 

Tonnago  duties  when  levied  by  the  several 
States  are  thus  regulated : 

No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress, 
lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  except  on  sea-going  vessels, 
for  the  improvement  of  its  rivers  and  harbors  navi- 
guted  by  the  said  vessels;  but  such  duties  shall  not 
conflict  with  any  treaties  of  the  Confederate  States 
with  foreign  nations;  and  any  surplus  of  revenue  thus 
derived,  shall,  after  making  such  improvement,  bo 

J aid  into  the  common  treasury ;  nor  shall  any  State 
eep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter 
into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or 
with  a  foreign  Power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actu- 
ally invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not 
admit  of  delay.  But  when  any  river  divides  or  flows 
through  two  or  more  States,  they  may  enter  into 
compacts  with  each  other  to  improve  the  navigation 
thereof. 

The  President  and  Vice-President  of  tho 
Confederate  States  hold  office  for  tho  term  of 
six  years,  the  President  not  being  re-eligible. 
Tho  qualifications  of  eligibility  are  as  follows : 

No  person  except  a  natural  born  citizen  of  the 
Confederate  States,  or  a  citizen  thereof  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  or  a  citizen  thereof 
born  in  the  United  States  prior  to  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber, lbtiO,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President; 
neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office  who 
shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and 
been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  tho  limits  of  the 
Confederate  States,  as  they  may  exist  at  tho  time  of  his 
election. 

Appointments  and  removals  are  regulated  as 

follows : 

The  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  Executive  De- 
partments, and  all  persons  connected  with  the  di- 
plomatic service,  may  be  removed  from  office  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President.  All  other  civil  officers  of 
the  Executive  Department  may  be  removed  at  any 
time  by  the  President,  or  other  appointing  power, 
when  their  services  are  unnecessary,  or  for  dishon- 
estv,  incapacity,  inefficiency,  misconduct,  or  neglect 
of  duty;  and  when  so  remo'ved,  the  removal  shall  bo 
reiwrtcd  to  the  Senate,  together  with  the  reasons 
therefor. 

The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacan- 
cies  that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  tho  Senate, 
by  granting  commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the 
end  of  their  next  session ;  but  no  person  rejected  by 
the  Senate  shall  be  reappointed  to  the  same  office 
during  their  ensuing  recess. 

The  following  provisions  are  made  in  refer- 
ence to  the  rights  of  transit  and  sojourn  with 
slave  property,  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves,  «fcc. 

The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  nil 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States,  ana  shall  have  the  right  of  transit  and  sojourn 
in  any  State  of  this  Confederacy,  with  their  slaves  and 
other  property ;  and  the  right  of  property  in  said 
slaves  shall  not  be  thereby  impaired. 

A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felo- 
nv,  or  other  crime  against  the  laws  of  such  State,  who 
shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another  State, 
shall,  on  demand  of  tho  Executive  authority  of  the 
State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

No  slave  or  other  person  held  to  service  or  labor 
in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  Confederate  States, 
under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  or  lawfully  carried 
into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regu- 
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lation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or 
labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party 
to  whom  such  slave  belongs,  or  to  whom  such  service 
or  labor  muy  be  due. 

The  following  is  tho  provision  in  reference 
to  the  admission  of  States  into  the  new  Con- 
federacy : 

Other  States  may  be  admitted  into  this  Confeder- 
acy bv  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  House  of  Uep- 
resentatives  and  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  the  Senate 
voting  by  States ;  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed 
or  erected  within  tho  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State, 
nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or 
more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Legislatures  of  tho  States  coucerucd  as  well  as  of 
the  Cougrcss. 

The  "Territorial  question"  is  thus  disposed  of : 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and 
make  all  needful  rules  ami  regulations  concerning  tho 
property  of  the  Confederate  States,  including  the  lands 
thereof. 

The  Confederate  States  may  acquire  new  territory ; 
and  Congress  shall  have  power  to  legislate  and  pro- 
vide governments  for  the  inhabitants  of  all  territory 
belonging  to  the  Confederate  States  lying  without  the 
limits  of  the  several  States  ;  and  may  permit  them,  at 
such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  it  may  by  law  pro- 
vide, to  form  States  to  be  admitted  into  the  Confed- 
eracy. In  nil  such  territory  the  institution  of  negro 
slavery,  as  it  now  exists  in  the  Confederate  States, 
shall  be  recognized  and  protected  by  Congress  and  by 
the  Territorial  government ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
several  Confederate  States  and  Territories  shall  have 
the  right  to  tako  to  such  Territory  auv  slaves  lawfully 
held  by  them  in  any  of  the  States  or  Territories  of  tho 
Confederate  States. 

Amendments  to  tho  Constitution  are  to  bo 
thus  initiated  and  consummated  : 

Upon  the  demand  of  anv  three  States,  legally  as- 
roiiibled  in  their  several  Conventions,  tho  Congress 
shall  summon  a  Convention  of  all  the  States  to  tako 
into  consideration  such  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion as  the  said  States  shall  concur  in  suggesting  at 
the  time  when  the  said  demand  is  made;  and  should 
any  of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
be  agreed  on  by  tho  said  Convention — voting  by 
Mates — and  the  same  bo  ratified  by  the  Legislature's 
of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  or  by  Conventions 
in  two-thirds  thereof— as  the  ono  or  the  other  mode  of 
ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  General  Conven- 
tion—they  shall  thenceforward  form  a  part  of  this  Con- 
stitution. 

The  following  temporary  provisions  arc  enu- 
merated : 

The  Government  established  by  this  Constitution 
is  the  successor  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  tho 
Confederate  States  of  America,  and  all  the  laws  passed 
by  the  latter  shall  continue  in  force  until  the  same 
shall  be  repealed  or  modified  ;  and  all  the  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  same  shall  remain  in  office  until  their 
successors  arc  appointed  and  qualified,  or  the  oflices 
abolished. 

All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered  into 
before  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  as 
valid  against  the  Confederate  States  under  this  Con- 
stitution as  under  the  Provisional  Government. 

The  mode  of  ratification  and  the  number  of 
Slates  necessary  to  put  tho  Constitution  in 
force  are  thus  designated  : 

The  ratification  of  the  Conventions  of  five  States 
shall  bo  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  Consti- 
tution between  the  States  so  ratifying  the  same. 

When  live  States  shall  have  ratified  this  Constitu- 
tion, in  tho  manner  before  specified,  tho  Congress 
under  the  Provisional  Constitution  shall  prescribe  the 


time  for  holding  the  election  of  President  and  Vice- 
President,  and  lor  the  meeting  of  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege, and  for  counting  the  votes,  and  inaugurating  the 
President.  They  shall  also  prescribe  the  time  for 
holding  the  first  election  of  members  of  Congress 
under  this  Constitution,  and  the  time  for  assembling 
the  same.  Until  the  assembling  of  such  Congress,  the 
Congress  under  the  Provisional  Constitution  shall  con- 
tinue to  exercise  the  legislative  powers  granted  tbem ; 
not  extending  beyond  the  time  limited  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Provisional  Government. 

An  act  was  also  passed  authorizing  tho  issuo 
of  one  million  dollars  in  Treasury  notes,  and  an 
appropriation  bill  to  meet  current  expenses. 

The  tariff  bill  reported  to  Congress  was  post- 
poned to  the  lit  of  May.  As  compared  with 
tho  tariff  of  the  United  States,  most  of  the  arti- 
cles paying  30  per  cent,  were  reduced  to  25  per 
cent. ;  the  larger  portion  of  those  paying  24  and 
19  per  cent,  were  reduced  to  15.  There  was 
also  a  large  10  per  cent,  schedule,  and  a  very 
small  free  list. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  to  visit  Europe 
were  Messrs.  Yancey,  A.  Dudley  Mann,  and  P. 
A.  Rost,  of  Louisiana.  They  immediately  pro- 
ceeded by  way  of  New  Orleans  and  Havana  to 
their  place  of  destination. 

The  Congress  also  passed  an  act  to  authorize 
tho  t  ransit  of  merchandise  through  the  Confed- 
erate States;  also,  a  resolution  requesting  tho 
States  to  cede  tho  forts,  arsenals,  navy-yards, 
dock-yards,  and  other  public  establishments 
within  their  limits  to  the  Confederacy. 

The  act  passed  to  prohibit  the  African  slave 
trade  was  vetoed  by  President  Davis  on  tho 
ground  of  a  conflict  in  tho  details  of  one  of  the 
sections  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
to  wit : 

ExEcrrro  Pxpa*tmfst,  ) 

Ftb.  ?§,  1S61.  \ 
GattUmtn  of  Cnnrjrw :  With  sincere  deference  to  the 
judgment  of  Congress,  I  have  carefully  considered  tbe 
bill  in  relation  to  the  slave  trade,  ana  to  punish  per- 
sons offending  therein,  but  have  not  been  able  to  ap- 
prove it,  and,  therefurc,  do  return  it  with  a  statement 
of  my  objections. 

The  Constitution— section  seven,  article  one—pro- 
vides that  the  importation  of  African  negeoes  from 
any  foreign  country  other  than  Slaveholding  States  of 
the  United  States*  is  hereby  forbidden,  and  Congress 
is  required  to  pass  such  laws  as  shall  effectually  pre- 
vent the  same.  The  rule  herein  given  is  emphatic, 
and  distinctly  directs  the  legislation  which  shall  effect- 
ually prevent  the  importation  of  African  negroes.  The 
bill  before  me  denounces  as  high  misdemeanor  the  im- 
portation of  African  negroes,  or  other  persons  of  color, 
either  to  be  sold  as  slaves  or  to  be  held  to  service  or 
labor,  affixing  heavy,  degrading  penalties  on  the  act  if 
done  with  such  intent.  To  that  extent  it  accords  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  but  in  the  sixth 
section  of  the  bill  provision  is  made  for  the  transfer  of 
persons  who  may  have  been  illegally  imported  into  the 
Confederate  States  to  the  custody  of  foreign  States  or 
societies,  upon  condition  of  deportation  and  future 
freedom,  aud,  if  the  proposition  thus  to  surrender 
them  shall  not  be  accepted,  it  is  then  made  the  duty 
of  the  President  to  cause  said  negroes  to  be  sold  at 
public  outcry  to  the  highest  bidder  in  any  one  of  the 
States  where  such  sale  shall  not  bo  inconsistent  with 
the  laws  thereof.  This  provision  seems  to  me  to  be  in 
opposition  to  the  policy  declared  in  the  Constitution — 
the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  African  negroes 
—and  in  derogation  of  its  mandate  to  legislate  for 
the  effectuation  of  that  object.    Wherefore  the  bill  is 
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returned  to  you  for  your  further  consideration,  and, 
together  with  the  objections,  most  respectful)?  sub- 
mitted. JEFFERSON  DAVlS. 

Tills  veto  of  the  President  was  sustained  in 
Congress  by  tbe  following  vote — the  question 
being,  M  Shall  the  bill  pass  notwithstanding  the 
President's  objections  ?  " 

Yeas — Messrs.  Curry  and  Chilton,  of  Ala- 
bama ;  Morton  and  Owens,  of  Florida ;  Toombs, 
H.  Cobb,  T.  R.  R.  Cobb,  Barton,  Nisbit,  and 
Kenan,  of  Georgia ;  Rhett,  Barnwell,  Keitt, 
and  Miles,  of  South  Carolina;  Ochiltree,  of 
Texas— 15. 

Nats — Messrs.  Smith,  Hale,  Shorter,  and 
Dean,  of  Alabama ;  Wright  and  Stephens,  of 
Georgia ;  DeClouet,  Conrad,  Kennor,  Sparrow, 
and  Marshall,  of  Louisiana;  Harris,  Brooke, 
Wilson,  Clayton,  Barry,  and  Harrison,  of  Mis- 
sissippi ;  Chesnut,  Withers,  and  Boyce,  of 
South  Carolina ;  Reagan,  Waul,  Gregg,  and 
Oldham,  of  Texas — 24. 

The  clause  in  the  permanent  Constitution  of 
the  Confederate  States  prohibiting  the  African 
slave  traffic  was  adopted  in  the  Montgomery 
Congress  by  the  vote  of  four  States  to  two. 
South  Carolina  and  Florida  opposed  the  re- 
striction, while  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana, 
and  Mississippi  advocated  it. 

An  act  was  also  passed  to  accept  from  the 
State  of  Louisiana  the  offer  of  a  certain  amount 
of  the  moneys  of  the  United  States,  taken  pos- 
session of  by  order  of  the  State  authorities, 
from  the  mint  and  sub-treasury. 

On  the  29th  of  April  Congress  assembled  at 
Montgomery,  in  compliance  with  the  procla- 
mation of  President  Davis.  This  proclamation 
convoking  Congress,  was  issued  on  the  12th  of 
April,  "and  was  prompted,"  says  President 
Davis,  **  by  tho  declaration  of  hostile  purposes 
contained  in  the  Message  sent  by  President 
Lincoln  to  the  Government  of  South  Carolina 
on  the  8th  of  April. 

U.  C.  Jones  and  Nicholas  Davis,  Jr.,  elected 
to  till  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  resigna- 
tions of  David  P.  Lewis  and  Thomas  Feavre, 
from  Alabama,  were  qualified  and  took  their 
seats. 

Louis  T.  Wigfall  appeared,  from  the  State  of 
Texas,  and  J.  A.  Orr,  the  successor  of  W.  S. 
Wilson,  of  Mississippi,  and  were  qualified. 

The  Message  of  President  Davis  was  then 
read.    (Set  Prauo  Documents.) 

It  announced  tbe  ratification  of  the  Perma- 
nent Constitution  by  all  the  States  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

The  President  said  tho  declaration  of  war 
made  against  tho  Confederacy  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  rendered  it  necessary  to  convene  Con- 
gress, to  devise  proper  measures  for  the  defence 
of  the  country. 

He  reviewed  at  length  the  relations  hereto- 
fore existing  between  the  States  and  tho  events 
which  resulted  in  the  present  warfare.  Refer- 
ring to  the  mission  of  the  Confederate  State 
Commissioners  to  Washington,  he  said  the 
"  crooked  paths  of  diplomacy  can  scarcely  fur- 
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nish  an  example  so  wanting  in  courtesy,  in  can- 
dor, and  directness,  as  was  the  course  of  the 
United  States  Government  towards  our  Com- 
missioners." 

Commissioners  had  been  sent  to  England, 
France,  Russin,  and  Belgium,  to  ask  their  re- 
cognition of  the  Confederate  States  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  nations,  to  make  treaties, 
&c.  He  recommended  tho  appointment  of 
other  diplomatic  agents. 

The  Confederacy,  he  said,  through  Vice-Pres- 
ident Stephens,  had  concluded  a  Convention 
with  Virginia,  by  which  Virginia  had  united 
her  citizens  and  their  fortunes  with  them.  He 
had  satisfactory  assurances  that  other  Southern 
States  would  soon  unite  with  the  Confederacy. 
Nearly  all  of  the  Executive  departments  were 
in  successful  operation.  The  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral would  soon  be  ready  to  assume  tho  direc- 
tion of  postal  affairs. 

In  conclusion,  he  congratulated  the  Confed- 
eracy on  tho  patriotic  devotion  exhibited  by 
her  citizens — men  of  high  official  and  social  posi- 
tion and  wealth  were  serving  in  the  volunteer 
ranks.  He  spoke  complimentarily  of  the  rail- 
way companies  for  their  liberal  rates  of  trans- 
portation of  troops  and  supplies,  and  of  thoir 
proffer  of  liberal  terms  in  transporting  the 
mails,  And  to  tako  pay  in  bonds  of  the  Con- 
federacy. He  said :  44  A  people  thus  united  and 
resolved  cannot  fail  of  final  success.  Wo  feel 
that  onr  causO  is  just  and  holy,  and  protest 
solemnly  in  the  face  of  mankind  that  we  desire 
peaco  at  any  sacrifice,  save  that  of  honor  and 
independence.  We  seek  no  conquest  no  ag- 
grandizement, no  concessions  from  the  Free 
States.  All  we  ask  is  to  be  let  alone — that 
none  shall  attempt  our  subjugation  by  arms. 
This  we  will  and  must  resist  to  the  direst  ex- 
tremity. The  moment  this  pretension  is  aban- 
doned the  sword  will  drop  from  our  hands,  and 
we  shall  be  ready  to  enter  into  treaties  of  amity 
and  commerce  mutually  beneficial.  So  long  as 
this  pretension  is  maintained,  with  firm  reliance 
on  that  Divine  power  which  covers  with  its 
protection  tho  just  cause,  wo  will  continue  to 
struggle  for  our  inherent  right  to  freedom,  in- 
dependence, and  self-government." 

On  the  6th  of  May  Congress  passed  an  act 
recognizing  a  state  of  war  with  tho  United 
States,  and  authorizing  tho  issue  of  letters  of 
marque.  The  preamble  and  first  section  were  as 
follows : 

Whereat,  The  earnest  efforts  made  by  this  Govern- 
ment to  establish  friendly  relations  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  the  Confederate 
States,  and  to  settle  all  questions  of  disagreement 
between  tbe  two  Governments  upon  principles  of  right, 
Justice,  equity,  and  good  faith,  have  proved  unavail- 
ing, by  reason  of  the  refusal  of  tho  Government  of  tbe 
United  States  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  the  Com- 


missioners appointed  by  this  Government  for  the  pur- 
poses aforesaid,  or  to  listen  to  any  proposal  they  had 
to  make  for  the  peaceful  solution  of  all  Nausea  of  diffi- 


culties between  the  two  Governments ;  and  whereat, 

of  / 


the  President  of  the  United  States 
issued  his  proclamation,  making  requisition  upon  the 
States  of  the  American  Union  for  seventy-five  thou- 
sand men,  for  tho  purpose  as  therein  indicated  of 
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capturing  forts,  and  other  strongholds  within  the 
jurisdiction  of,  and  belonging  to,  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  and  has  detailed  naval  armaments 
upon  the  coasts  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 
and  raised,  organized,  and  equipped  a  large  military 
force  to  execute  the  purpose  aforesaid,  and  lias  issued 
his  other  proclamation,  announcing  his  purpose  to  bet 
on  foot  a  blockade  of  the  ports  of  the  Confederate 
States ;  and  whereat,  the  State  of  Virginia  has  seceded 
from  the  Federal  Union,  and  entered  into  a  conven- 
tion of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  Con- 
federate States,  and  has  adopted  the  Provisional  Con- 
stitution of  the  said  States,  and  the  States  of  Maryland, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  and 
Missouri  have  refused,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  State 
of  Delaware  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territories  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  the  Indian  Territory 
south  of  Kansas,  will  refuse  to  cooperate  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  these  acts  of  hos- 
tilities and  wanton  aggression,  which  are  plainly  in- 
tended to  overawe,  oppress,  and  finally  subjugate  the 
people  of  the  Confederate  States ;  and  tcherea*,  by 
the  acts  and  means  aforesaid  war  exists  between  the 
Confederate  States  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  States  and  Territories  thereof,  except- 
ing the  States  of  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Delaware,  and  the 
Territories  of  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  and  the  Indian 
Territory  south  of  Kansas  :  Therefore, 

Sec.  I.  The  Congest  of -the  ConftJerate  Statu  of 
America  do  tnact.  That  the  President  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  is  hercty  authorized  to  use  the  whole 
land  and  naval  force  of  the  Confederate  States  to  meet 
the  war  thus  commenced,  and  to  issue  to  private  armed 
TcsseU,  commissions,  or  letters  of  marque  and  general 
reprisal,  in  such  form  as  he  shall  think  proper,  under 
the  seal  of  the  Confederate  Stales,  against  the  vessels, 
goods,  and  effects  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  citizens  or  inhabitants  of  the  States 
and  Territories  thereof,  except  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories hereinbefore  named.   Provided,  however,  that 

It  J..  Tiy  of  the  enemy  (unless  it  be  contraband  of  war) 
aden  on  board  a  neutral  vessel,  shall  not  be  subject 
to  seizure  under  this  Act ;  and  procided  further,  that 
vessels  of  the  citizens  or  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  now  in  the  ports  of  the  Confederate  States,  ex- 
cept such  as  have  been,  since  the  5th  of  April  last,  or 
may  hereafter  be,  in  the  service  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  allowed  thirty  days  after 
the  publication  of  this  Act  to  leave  said  ports  and  reach 
their  destination  ;  and  such  vessels  and  their  cargocB, 
excepting  articles  contraband  of  war,  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  capture  under  this  Act,  during  said  period, 
unless  they  shall  have  previously  reached  the  destina- 
tion for  which  they  were  bound  on  leaving  said  port& 

On  the  7tb,  the  ordinance  of  the  Virginia 
State  Convention  uniting  tho  State  to  the  Con- 
federate States,  and  tho  treaty  concluded  by 
Vice-President  Stephens  and  the  Commission- 
ers of  Virginia,  were  presented.  Another  ordi- 
nance was  adopted  ratifying  the  action  of  these 
Commissioners  and  recognizing  Virginia  as  one 
of  the  Confederate  States.  J.  W.  Brockeu- 
brough  and  Walter  R.  Staples,  members  elect 
from  Virginia,  were  sworn  in  and  took  their 
scats  as  members  of  tho  Congress.  The  time  of 
the  Convention  was  passed  almost  entirely  in 
secret  session.  George  T.  Ward,  successor  of 
J.  P.  Anderson,  of  Florida,  also  appeared. 

On  tho  8th,  Congress  was  in  secret  session, 
and  engaged  in  perfecting  arrangements  for  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  Government  had  control  of 
sufficient  arms,  ordnance,  and  ammunition  of 
every  description  to  put  into  the  field  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  men. 


On  the  9th,  an  act  was  passed  to  authorize 
the  President  to  accept  the  services  of  volun- 
teers without  regard  to  the  place  of  enlistment. 

On  tho  11th,  a  bill  was  reported  to  establish 
a  patent-office.    This  was  passed  on  the  17th. 

A  Message  was  also  received  from  President 
Davis,  recognizing  T.  J.  Clingman  as  a  commis- 
sioner from  North  Carolina,  and  conveying  the 
assurance  that  the  State  would  cooperate  with 
the  Confederate  States.  Mr.  Clingman  was 
then  invited  to  take  a  seat  in  the  public  and 
secret  session  of  Congress,  and  to  participate 
in  the  discussions.  Many  appointments  of 
judges  and  marshals  were  then  confirmed. 

On  the  18th,  a  bill  was  passed  authorizing 
the  issue  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars  in  bonds, 
payable  in  twenty  years,  with  interest  not  ex- 
ceeding eight  per  centum,  or,  in  lieu  of  bonds, 
the  issue  of  twenty  millions  in  Treasury  notes 
in  small  sums  without  interest. 

An  act  was  passed  abolishing  the  mints  at  New 
Orleans  and  Dahlonega  after  the  1st  of  June. 

Arkansas  was  admitted  as  one  of  the  Con- 
federate States. 

On  the  same  day  another  bill  was  passed 
forbidding  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States 
to  pay  any  debts  due  from  them  to  the  citizens 
of  the  Northern  and  Northwestern  States. 
Tho  following  is  the  act : 

Sec.  1.  The  Congress  of  the  Confederate  Stares  of 
America  do  enact,  that  all  persons  in  any  manner 
indebted  to  individuals  or  corporations  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  (except  the  States  of  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,)  be  and  are  hereby  prohibited  from  pay- 
ing the  same  to  their  respective  creditors,  or  their 
agents  or  assignees,  pending  the  existing  war  waged 
by  that  Government  against  the  Confederate  States, 
or  any  of  the  slaveholding  States  before  named. 

Sec.  2.  Anv  person  indebted  as  aforesaid  shall  be 
and  is  hereby  authorized  to  pay  the  amount  of  his 
indebtedness  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Confederate 
States  in  specie  or  Treasury  notes,  and  shall  receive 
from  the  Treasurer  a  certificate,  countersigned  by  the 
Register,  showing  the  amount  paid  and  on  what  ac- 
count, and  the  rate  of  interest  which  the  same  was 
bearing. 

Sec  8.  Snch  certificate  shall  bear  like  interest  with 
the  original  contract,  and  shall  be  redeemable  at  the 
close  of  the  war  and  the  restoration  of  peace,  in  specie 
or  its  equivalent,  on  presentation  of  the  original  cer- 
tificate. 

Sec  4.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  militating  against 
this  aot  shall  be  and  the  same  arc  hereby  repealed. 

HOWELL  CODB,  President  of  thcCongres*. 
Approved,  May  «1,  ls>Gl. 

JtriEBSOx  Davis. 

On  the  22d,  an  adjournment  was  mnde  to 
meet  at  Richmond  on  the  20th  July.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  removal  was  to  strengthen  the  Gov- 
ernment by  its  influence  in  Virginia. 

The  tariff  bill  was  passed  with  some  unimport- 
ant amendments;  but  such  was  the  efficiency 
of  the  blockade  of  the  ports  of  these  Confeder- 
ate States,  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  it  had 
yielded  no  revenue  to  the  Government. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Rives, 
Ilunter,  and  Memminger,  was  also  appointed 
to  make  arrangements  to  transfer  the  military 
department  to  Richmond. 
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On  Saturday,  July  20,  the  Congress  again 
assembled.  It  convened  in  the  ball  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  at  Richmond,  in  Virginia. 
About  seventy  members  out  of  ninety-two 
were  present.  Messrs.  Scott,  Tyler,  Prior, 
Bocock,  Mason,  and  Preston  were  absent.  The 
President's  Message  was  received  and  read, 
and  five  thousand  copies  ordered  to  bo  printed. 
{See  Pcbuo  Documents.)  Afterwards  a  secret 
session  commenced.   A  standing  resolution  re- 

3 aired  that  all  business  relating  to  the  publio 
efenoo  should  be  discussed  in  secret  session, 
and  although  it  did  not  extend  to  other  sub- 
jects, yet  these  were  soon  included. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  stated 
that  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  regiments  and 
thirty-two  battalions  had  then  been  accepted, 
besides  various  detachments  of  artillery  and 
companies  of  cavalry  not  made  into  regiments. 
He  also  recommended  thot  Congress  should 
call  forth  and  accept  three  hundred  regiments, 
in  view  of  the  immense  additions  to  the  forces 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  was  nominotod 
and  confirmed  as  Secretary  of  State  in  place  of 
Robert  Toombs,  resigned. 

The  principal  business  of  the  session  was  to 
provide  ways  and  means  to  sustain  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Government.  A  disposition  pre- 
vailed to  look  in  a  considerable  measure  to  the 
action  of  the  banks.  {See  Finances,  U.  S.) 
This  action,  however,  was  somewhat  embar- 
rassed by  the  bonks  at  New  Orleans,  which 
continued  to  pay  specie,  as  they  otherwise 
would  forfeit  their  charters.  The  banks  of 
Mobile  still  continued  to  pay  specie,  although 
not  subject  to  snch  a  penalty  on  suspension. 

An  act  was  adopted!  which  prescribed  a  uni- 
form mode  of  taking,  authenticating,  and  pre- 
serving the  evidence  of  the  abduction  or  recep- 
tion by  the  enemy,  of  slaves  owned  by  any  of 
the  Confederate  States,  as  also  of  the  age,  sex, 
and  value  of  said  slaves,  to  the  end  that  indem- 
nity might  hereafter  be  exacted  from  the  enemy. 

Another  act  was  passed  in  relation  to  the 
telegraph,  which  illustrates  the  degree  of  power 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  military  lead- 
ers, and  shows  the  prudont  surveillance  exer-' 
cUed  by  them  over  military  matters.  It  was  in 
these  words : 

"  During  the  existing  war  the  President  is  here-: 
by  authorized  and  empowered  to  take  such  con- 
trol of  such  of  the  lines  of  telegraph  in  tho 
Confederate  States,  and  of  such  of  the  offices 
connected  therewith,  as  will  enable  him  effect- 
ually to  supervise  the  communications  passing 
through  the  same,  to  the  end  that  no  communi- 
cations shall  be  conveyed  of  the  military  opera- 
tions of  the  Government  to  endanger  the  suc- 
cess of  such  operations,  nor  any  communication 
calculated  to  injure  the  cause  of  the  Confederate 
States,  or  to  give  aid  or  comfort  to  their  enemies. 

"The  President  shall  appoint  trustworthy 
agents  in  such  offices  and  at  such  points  on  the 
various  lines  as  he  may  think  fit,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  supervise  all  communications  sent 


or  passing  through  said  lines,  and  to  prevent 
the  transmission  of  any  communication  deemed 
to  be  detrimental  to  the  public  service. 

u  In  case  the  owners  and  managers  of  said 
lines  shall  refuse  to  permit  euch  supervision, 
or  shall  foil  or  refuse  to  keep  up  and  continue 
the  business  on  said  lines,  the  President  is  here- 
by empowered  to  take  possession  of  tho  same 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

"  Tho  President  shall  from  time  to  time  issue 
instructions  to  the  agents  so  appointed,  and  to 
the  operators  of  the  various  lines,  to  regulate 
the  transmission  of  communications  touching 
the  operations  of  the  Government,  or  calculated 
to  affect  the  public  welfare. 

"  No  communication  in  cipher  nor  enigmatical 
or  other  doubtful  communication  shall  be  trans- 
mitted, unless  the  person  sending  the  same  shall 
be  known  to  the  agent  of  tho  Government  to  be 
trustworthy,  nor  until  the  real  purport  of  such 
communication  shall  be  explained  to  6uch  agent 

"  If  any  person  shall  knowingly  send  or  trans- 
mit any  message  or  communication  touching 
the  military  operations  of  the  Government, 
without  the  same  being  first  submitted  to  the 
inspection  of  tho  agent  of  the  Government,  or 
any  message  calculated  to  aid  and  promote  tho 
cause  of  tho  enemies  of  the  Confederate  States, 
he  shall  be  subject  to  indictment  in  the  District 
Court  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  on  con- 
viction, Bhall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than 
five  hundred  dollars  and  imprisoned  for  a  term 
not  less  than  one  year." 

An  act  was  also  passed  relative  to  alien  ene- 
mies. It  makes  all  citizens  within  tho  Confed- 
eracy of  any  nation  with  which  tho  Confeder- 
ate States  are  at  war,  enemies  who  shall  be 
liable  to  be  apprehended,  restrained,  or  se- 
cured, and  removed  as  alien  enemies,  unless 
steps  are  taken  for  naturalization. 

The  official  reports  made  the  number  of  men 
in  the  field  at  this  time  210,000.  Upon  which 
an  act  was  passed  further  to  provide  for  the 
publio  defence,  of  which  tho  following  was  tho 
first  section : 

Sec.  1.  The  Conarm  of  the  ConftdcraU  Stab*  of 
America  do  enact.  That  in  order  to  provide  additional 
forces  to  repel  invasion,  maintain  the  rightful  posses- 
sion of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  and  to  se- 
•  cure  the  independence  of  tho  Confederate  States,  the 
President  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  employ 
the  militia,  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  Confed- 
erate Stales  of  America,  and  to  ask  for  and  accept  tho 
services  of  any  number  of  volunteers,  not  exceeding 
four  hundred  thousand,  who  may  offer  their  services, 
either  as  cavalry,  mounted  riflemen,  artillery,  or  in- 
fantry, in  such  proportions  of  these  several  arms  as 
be  may  deem  expedient,  to  serve  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  twelve  months,  nor  more  than  three  years 
after  they  shall  be  mustered  into  service,  unless  sooner 
discharged. 

The  nomination  of  Gustavo  T.  Beauregard 
to  the  rank  of  General  was  made  and  confirmed 
unanimously.  This  is  the  highest  denomina- 
tion known  under  tho  act  organizing  the  army 
of  the  Confederate  States,  passed  May  16, 18G1. 
The  commission  was  to  bear  date  from  July  21st, 
tho  day  of  the  battle  at  Man  assas.  This  promotion 
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was  first  communicated  to  Gen.  Beauregard,  by 
President  Davis,  in  the  following  letter  : 

Manassas,  Julv  21,  1R61. 
Sir  i  Appreciating  jour  services  in  the  battle  of 
Manassas,  and  on  several  other  occasions  during  tbe 
existing  war,  as  affording  the  highest  evidence  ot  your 
skill  as  a  commander,  your  gallantry  as  a  soldier,  and 
your  zeal  as  a  patriot,  you  arc  promoted  to  be  a  Gen- 
eral in  the  army  of  the" Confederate  States  of  America, 
and  with  the  consent  of  Congress  will  be  duly  com- 
missioned accordingly.         Tours,  Ac. 

JEFF.  DAVIS. 

On  the  21st  of  August,  President  Davis  ap- 
proved an  act  empowering  him  to  appoint  two 
other  Commissioners  to  Europe.  The  act  em- 
powered the  President  to  determine  to  what  na- 
tions the  Commissioners  now  in  Europe  should 
he  accredited,  and  to  prescribe  their  duties. 
The  two  additional  Commissioners  wonld  re- 
ceive the  same  pay  as  those  now  in  Europe. 

The  President  also  approved  an  act  for  the 
aid  of  the  State  of  Missouri  in  repelling  the 
invasion,  and  to  authorize  her  admission  into 
the  Confederacy.  The  preamble  set  forth  that 
the  people  of  Missouri  had  been  prevented  by 
the  unconstitutional  interference  of  the  Federal 
Government  from  expressing  their  will  in  re- 
gard to  union  with  the  Confederate  States,  and 
that  Missouri  was  engaged  in  repelling  the  law- 
less invasion  of  her  territory  by  armed  forces. 
The  Confederate  Government  considered  it 
their  right  and  duty  to  aid  tho  Government 
and  people  of  Missouri  in  resisting  this  invasion, 
and  securing  tho  means  and  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing their  will  upon  all  questions  affecting 
their  rights  and  liberties. 

The  President  was  Authorized  to  cooperate, 
through  the  military  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment, with  tho  authorities  of  Missouri  in  de- 
fending that  State  against  the  lawless  iuvasion 
of  their  soil  by  tho  United  States,  in  maintain- 
ing tho  liberty  and  independence  of  Missouri, 
with  power  to  accept  the  services  of  troops 
sufficient,  to  suit  tho  purpose.  Tho  act  pro- 
vided for  the  admission  of  Missouri  to  the  Con- 
federacy, on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other 
States,  when  the  Provisional  Constitution 
should  bo  ratified  by  the  legally  constituted 
authorities  of  Missouri,  and  an  authenticated 
copy  bo  communicated  to  the  President. 

Tho  President  would  then,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  tho  act,  issue  his  procla- 
mation announcing  the  admission  of  Missouri 
into  the  Confederacy.  She  recognized  the 
Government  in  Missouri  of  which  Claiborne  F. 
Jackson  was  Chief  Magistrate. 

A  bill  was  passed  providing  for  the  seques- 
tration of  the  property  of  alien  enemies.  This 
bill  was  framed  as  a  retaliatory  measure,  to 
offset  tho  confiscation  act  of  tho  United  States 
Congress. 

Congress  called  upon  the  Navy  Department 
for  an  estimate  of  the  amount  required  to  con- 
struct two  gunboats  for  the  defence  of  the  city 
of  Memphis  and  the  Mississippi  River  in  that 
neighborhood,  upon  a  special  plan  which  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Department, 


The  measure  adopted  to  furnish  funds  to  the 
Government  authorized  the  issue  of  Treasury 
notes  and  funds,  and  provided  for  a  war  tax. 

Section  one  authorized  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes, 
payable  to  bearer  at  the  expiration  of  six  months  after 
the  ratification  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Con- 
federate States  and  the 'United  States.  The  notes 
were  not  to  be  of  a  less  denomination  than  five  do) 
lars,  to  be  re- issued  at  pleasure,  to  be  received  in  pay- 
ment of  all  public  dues,  except  the  export  duty  on 
cotton ;  and  the  whole  issue  outstanding  at  one  time, 
including  the  amount  issued  under  former  acts,  was 
not  to  exceed  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

Section  two  provided  that,  for  the  purpose  of  funding 
tbe  said  notes,  or  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  specie 
or  military  stores,  Ac,  bonds  might  he  issued,  payable 
not  more  than  twenty  years  after  date,  to  the  amount 
of  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  bearing  an  in- 
terest of  eight  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  amount  in- 
cluded the  thirty  millions  heretofore  authorized  to  be 
issued.  The  bonds  were  not  to  be  issued  in  less 
amounts  than  $100,  except  when  the  subscription  was 
for  a  less  amount,  when  they  might  be  issued  as  low 
as 

Section  three  provided  that  holders  of  Treasury 
notes  might  at  any  time  exchange  tbcm  for  bonds. 

Section  four  provided  that,  tor  the  special  purpose 
of  paying  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt, 
and  of  supporting  the  Government,  a  war  tax  should 
be  assessed  and  levied  of  fifty  cents  upon  each  one 
hundred  dollars  in  value  of  the  following  property  in 
the  Confederate  States,  namely :  Real  estate  of  all 
kinds;  slaves;  merchandise;  bank  stocks;  railroad 
and  other  corporation  stocks ;  money  at  interest  or 
invested  by  individuals  in  the  purchase  of  bills,  notes, 
and  other  securities  for  money,  except  the  bonds  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America,  ana  cash  on  hand 
or  on  deposit  in  bank  or  elsewhere^  cattle,  horses,  and 
mules,  gold  watches,  gold  and  silver  plate;  pianos 
and  pleasure  carriages  ;  provided,  however,  that  wben 
the  taxable  properly,  herein  aboTe  enumerated,  of  anv 
head  of  a  fomily  was  of  value  less  than  five  hundred 
dollars,  such  taxable  property  should  be  exempt  from 
taxation  under  the  act.  It  provided  further,  that  tbe 
property  of  colleges,  schools,  and  religious  associa- 
tions should  be  exempt. 

The  remaining  sections  provided  for  the  collection 
of  the  tax. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  as  early  as  the  8th 
of  August,  the  object  of  which  was  to  place 
tho  Confederacy  in  a  favorable  position  at  the 
Courts  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  on  tho 
rights  of  neutrals  and  belligerents.  This  was 
no  less  than  an  expression  of  adhesion  to  the 
declaration  made  at  the  Congress  of  Paris,  ex- 
cepting tho  first  clause.  (See  Diplomatic  Cor- 
respondence of  TnE  United  States.)  The 
resolution  adopted  was  in  these  words  : 
.  "Whereas  it  has  been  found  that  the  uncertainty  of 
maritime  law  in  time  of  war  has  given  rise  to  differ- 
ences of  opinion  between  neutrals  and  belligerents, 
which  mav  occasion  serious  misunderstandings,  and 
even  conflicts;  aud  whereas  the  Plenipotentiaries  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  Sardinia,  and 
Russia,  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  of  18.r><5,  established 
a  uniform  doctrine  on  this  Bubject,  to  which  they  in- 
vited the  adherence  of  the  nations  of  tbe  world,  which 
is  as  follows : 

1.  That  privateering  is  and  remains  abolished. 

2.  That  the  neutral  flag  covers  the  enemy's  goods, 
with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war. 

8.  That  neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  con- 
trnbond  of  war,  are  not  liable  to  capture  under  the 
enemv's  flag ;  and 

4.  That  blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be 
effective ;  that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  suffi- 
cient really  to  prevent  access  to  tbe  coast  of  tba  enemy. 
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And  whereas  it  is  desirable  that  the  Confederate 
States  of  America  shall  assume  a  definite  position  on 
to  important  a  point ;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Rttolctd,  That  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America  accept  the  second,  third,  and  fouith 
clauses  of  the  above-cited  declaration,  and  decline  to 
assent  to  the  first  clause  thereof. 

The  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  cotton, 
except  through  Confederate  ports,  was  extended 
by  Congress  to  embrace  rice,  sugar,  molasses, 
and  sirups. 

An  act  was  also  passed  for  the  sequestration 
of  all  Northern  property  found  in  the  State. 
The  principal  clause  of  tho  act  was  as  follows  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate 
Stat<»,  That  all  and  every  the  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments,  goods  and  chattels,  rights  and  credits 
within  these  Confederate  States,  and  every  right  and 
interest  therein  held,  owned,  possessed,  or  enjoyed  bv 
or  for  any  alien  enemy  since  the  twenty-first  "day  o'f 
May,  1861,  except  such  debts  due  to  an  alien  enemy 
as  may  bare  been  paid  into  tho  Treasury  of  any  one  of 
the  Confederate  States  prior  to  the  passage  of  this 
law,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  sequestrated  bv  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  and  shall  be  held  for 
the  full  indemnity  of  any  true  and  loyal  citizen,  a 
resident  of  these  Confederate  States,  or  other  person 
aiding  said  Confederate  States  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  present  war  between  said  Confederate  States  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  for  which  he  may 
suffer  any  loss  or  injury  under  the  act  of  the  United 
States  to  which  this  act  is  retaliatory,  or  under  any 
other  act  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State  thereof, 
authorizing  the  seizure  or  confiscation  of  the  property 
of  citizens  or  residents  of  the  Confederate  States,  or 
other  person  aiding  said  Confederate  States,  and  the 
same  shall  be  seized  and  disposed  of  as  provided  for  in 
this  act:  Provided,  however.  When  the  estate,  prop- 
erty, or  rights  to  bo  affected  bv  this  act  were  or  are 
within  some  State  of  this  Confederacy,  which  has  be- 
come such  since  said  twenty-first  day  of  May,  then  this 
act  shall  operate  upon  and  as  to  such  estate,  property, 
or  rights,  and  all  persons  cluiming  the  same  from  and 
after  the  day  such  State  became  a  member  of  this  Con- 
federacy, and  not  before  :  Provided, further,  That  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  the  stocks  or 
other  public  securities  of  tho  Confederate  Government, 
or  of  any  of  the  States  of  this  Confederacy,  held  or 
owned  by  an  alien  enemy,  or  to  any  debt,  obligation, 
or  sum  due  from  the  Confederate  Government  or  any 
of  the  States  to  such  alien  enemy.  And  provided,  aleo, 
That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  embrace  tho 
property  of  citizens  or  residents  of  either  of  the  Suites 
of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky  Missouri,  or  the 
District  of  Colombia,  or  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  or  the  Indian  Territory  south  of  Kansas,  ex- 
cept such  of  said  citizens  or  residents  as  shall  commit 
actual  hostilities  against  the  Confederate  States,  or  aid 
or  abet  the  United  States  in  tho  existing  war  against 
Confederate  States. 

Sections  3  to  13  provido  for  tho  appointment 
of  receivers  in  each  county,  and  impose  a  pen- 
alty of  $2,000  on  all  who  may  endeavor  to  con- 
ceal the  ownership  of  property  belonging  to 
alien  enemies.  Section  14  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  three  commissioners  to  take  charge 
of  the  sequestration  fund,  and  to  hear  and  de- 
cide on  all  claims  against  it. 

Tins  session  was  short,  and  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  military  and  financial  subjects, 
(a*;  Confederate  States,  also  Finances,  U.  S.,) 
and  closed  by  an  adjournment  to  the  18th  of 
November.  On  that  day  Congress  again  reas- 
sembled at  Richmond.  The  members  present 
from  Virginia  were  Messrs.  W.  B.  Preston,  Tyler, 


and  Macfarland.  The  aspect  of  affairs  had  some- 
what changed  since  its  adjournment.  It  was 
now  manifest  that  serious  clangers  were  begin- 
ning to  threaten.  The  Northern  force  had 
gathered,  and  was  organized  and  disciplined  for 
desperate  work.  South  Carolina  had  been  in- 
vaded. North  Carolina  and  Louisiana  would 
soon  be  threatened.  Still  there  were  no  fears 
of  the  ultimate  ability  of  the  Confederacy  to 
repel  all  invaders.  The  number  of  acts  of  gen- 
eral importance  passed  at  this  session  was  lim- 
ited. One  was  adopted  admitting  Kentucky 
into  the  Union  of  Confederate  States. 

A  Message  from  President  Davis  was  also 
laid  before  Congress,  relative  to  the  secession 
of  Missouri.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  letter 
from  Governor  Jackson,  and  also  by  an  act  dis- 
solving the  Union  with  the  United  States,  and 
an  act  ratifying  the  Constitution  of  the  Provi- 
sional Government  of  the  Confederate  States ; 
also,  the  Convention  between  the  Commission- 
ers of  Missouri  and  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Confederate  States.  This  Convention  was 
made  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  States,  by 
R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  Secretary  of  State,  and  was 
unanimously  ratified  by  Congress.  On  the  next 
day  an  act  was  passed,  admitting  Missouri  as 
a  member  of  the  Confederacy.  At  the  same 
time  a  resolution  was  adopted,  refusing  to  make 
any  advance  to,  or  to  purchase  tho  produce  of 
planters,  and  surprise  was  expressed  that  such 
applications  should  be  made. 

An  act  was  also  passed  to  increase  the  naval 
force  and  to  enlist  not  more  than  two  thousand 
seamen.  A  resolution  was  passed  appropriat- 
ing $250,000  as  an  advance,  on  account  of  any 
claims  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  upon  tho 
Confederate  States.  A  largo  number  of  nomi- 
nations, as  major  and  brigadier-generals,  was 
also  confirmed. 

About  $GO,000,000  wcro  appropriated  for  tho 
army,  and  about  $4,000,000  for  the  navy.  The 
provisions  of  the  naturalization  act  were  ex- 
tended to  all  persons  not  citizens  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  who  wcro  engaged  in  tho  naval 
scrvico  of  the  Confederate  States  during  tho 
war.  Postmasters  were  required  to  receive 
Treasury  notes  in  the  sums  of  five  dollars  and 
upwards,  in  payment  of  postage  6tamps  and 
stamped  envelopes. 

On  the  appointment  of  Attorney-General  Ben- 
jamin, as  Secretary  of  War,  Thomas  Bragg,  of 
North  Carolina,  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy. 

All  important  matters  relating  to  the  war, 
finance,  foreign  relations,  and  many  domestic 
measures  were  discussed  in  secret  sessions,  at 
which  no  persons  were  admitted  but  tho  regu- 
lar members  of  that  body  and  its  officers. 

It  presented  to  the  world  the  first  example 
of  a  publio  body,  which  claimed  to  represent 
tho  people  of  a  country,  and  to  be  acting  by 
their  authority  and  in  their  behalf,  sitting  with 
closed  doors  and  withholding  all  its  important 
transactions  from  their  knowledge.  Such  a 
flagrant  outage  upon  representative  institutions 
can  find  no  justification  with  freemen. 
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CONGRESS,  U.  S. 


CONGRESS,  THE  U.  8.  The  second  session 
of  the.  thirty-sixth  Congress  commenced  at 
Washington  on  Monday,  December  3,  I860.* 

In  the  Senate  tho  difficulties  of  the  country 
attracted  immcdiato  attention. 

Mr.  Oingman,  of  North  Carolina,  on  making 
the  usual  motion  for  printing  tho  President's 
message,  (tor  Message  see  Public  Documents,) 
aaid: 

"  As  to  tho  general  tono  of  tho  niossage,  Mr. 
President,  everybody  will  say  that  it  is  emi- 
nently patriotic,  and  I  agree  with  a  great  deal 
that  is  in  it ;  but  I  think  it  falls  short  of  stating 
the  case  that  is  now  beforo  the  country.  It  is 
not,  for  example,  merely  that  a  dangerous  man 
has  been  elected  to  tho  Presidency  of  tho 
United  States.  We  know  that  under  our  com- 
plicated system  that  might  very  well  occur  by 


accident,  and  he  bo  powerless;  but  I  assert 
that  the  President  elect  has  been  elected  beoause 
ho  was  known  to  be  a  dangerous  man.  lie  avows 
tho  principlo  that  is  known  as  the  M  irrepres- 
sible conflict."  lie  declares  that  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  tho  North  to  make  war  upon  my  section 
until  its  social  system  has  been  destroyed,  and 
for  that  he  was  taken  up  and  elected.  That 
declaration  of  war  is  dangerous,  because  it  has 
been  indorsed  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the 
free  States  in  the  late  election.  It  b  this  great, 
remarkable,  and  dangerous  fact  that  has  rilled 
my  section  with  alarm  and  dread  for  the  future. 

M  The  President  says  that  he  may  be  powerless 
by  reason  of  tho  opposition  in  Congress  now ; 
but  that  is  only  a  temporary  relief.  Every- 
body knows  that  tho  majority  which  has  borne 
him  into  the  chair  can  control  all  the  depart- 


•  Tho  number*  of  the  Senate,  wero  as  follow*.  From  tho 
Btateof 

Maine  — Hannibal  Hamlin  an<l  William  Pitt  Fessenden. 
JV«U?  llampihire.— John  P.  Halo  and  Daniel  Clark. 
Vermont. — Solomon  Foote  and  Jacob  Coliamcr. 
JfiUMacJ»uiett4.—llenrr  Wilson  and  Charles  Sumner. 
Rhode  Mand. — Jos.  F.  Simmon*  and  Henry  It.  Anthony. 
Connecticut. — Lafayette  S.  Foster  and  James  Dixon. 
jVric  Yjrk. — William  H.  Seward  anil  Preston  Kins. 
AViC  Jtrney.— lohu  R.  Thomson  and  John  C.  Ten  Kyek. 
Pennsylvania. — Simon  Cameron  and  William  Biglcr. 
DeUiieare. — James  A.  Bayard  and  Willard  Saulsburr. 
Maryland. — .lames  A.  Pearce  and  Anthony  Kennedy. 
Virginia.— Robert  M.  T.  Hunter  and  James  M.  Mason. 
Morth  Carolina.— Thoma  Bragg  and  Thos.  L.  Clingman. 
Georgia.— Robert  Toombs  and  Alfred  Iverson. 
Alahama.— Benjamin  Fltxpatrlck  and  C.  C.  Clay,  1r. 
Mi**i**ippl.—  Albert  G  Brown  and  Jefferson  Davis. 
Ten n**»tt.— Alfred  O.  P.  Nicholson  and  Andrew  Johnson. 
Kentucky.— .John  J.  Crittenden  and  Lazarus  W.  Powell. 
V  <<ouri, — lames  S.  Green  and  Trastsn  Polk. 
OM>.— Benjamin  F.  Wado  an  I  George  P..  Ptigh. 
Jfliana. — Jesse  D.  Bright  and  Graham  N.  Fitch. 
JUiuoi*. — Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  Lyman  Trumbull. 
Michigan. — /,  i    iriah  Chandler  and  Kinsley  S.  Bingham. 
>Yoriia.-Davl  I  L.  Yulto  and  S.  R.  Mallory. 
7>4Vi*.-Jobn  Hemphill  and  Louis  T.  Wlgfall. 
\Ti»eon»in. -Charles  Durkee  and  James  R.  Doolitlla. 
Jowa.— James  W.  Grlmos  and  James  Harlan. 
Minnesota.— Henry  M.  Rico  and  Morton  S.  Wilkinson. 
<!tU/0rnia.—iti\lan  9.  Latham  and  William  M.  Gwin. 
Oregon, — Joseph  Lin  \ 

fAtuUiana.—A.  P.  Benjamin  and  John  Slidell. 

Arkansas. — R.  W.  Johnson  and  William  K.  SeMstlan. 

South  Caro'ina. — James Chesnut,  Jr.,  and  James  H.  Ham- 
mond had  tendered  thoir  resignation  to  tho  Governor  of  that 
BUtM  oa  tho  »iu  of  November,  1»6>. 


The  inombcrs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  were  as 
follows: 

Maine.— Danlol  E,  Somes,  John  J.  Perrv,  Exra  B.  French, 
Stephen  Cobarn,  Freeman  H.  Morse,  Israel  Washburn,  Jr., 
Su  phen  0.  Foster.  ^J  n 

tS&TJS^*""  Mar8ton«  MMon  w  ^ 

Vernwnt.-R.  P.  Walton,  Justin  9.  Morrill,  Homer  E. 
Kovce. 

MietnchuiutU.— Tnomas  D.  E'.lot,  James  Bufflnton.  Chas. 
F.  Adams,  Alexander  H.  Rice.  Anson  Bnrllneame,  John  B. 
Alley.  Charles  R.  Train,  Ell  Thaver.  Charles  Delano. 

Jtho-ta  Mind.—  Christopher  Robinson.  Wm.  D.  Brarton. 

Connecticut— Dwight  Loomis,  John  Woodruff,  Alfred  A. 
Burnham,  Orris  S.  Ferrv. 

/few  York.— Lnther  CL  CarteT.  James  Humphreys,  Daniel 
E.  Sickles,  William  B.  Marlav,  John  Cochrane,  Geor.o 
Brigs*.  Horace  F.  Clark,  John  B.  Haskln,  William  8  Ken- 
yon,  Charles  L.  Beale.  John  H.  Reynolds.  James  B.  McKean, 
George  W.  Palmer,  Francis  E.  Spinner.  Edwin  R.  Reynolds, 
James  H.  Graham,  Roscoe  Conkllng.  R.  Holland  Du'ell.  M. 
Lindley  Lee,  Charles  B.  Hoard,  Charles  B.  Sedgwick,  Mar- 
tin Butterfleld.  Emory  B.  Pottle.  Alfred  Wells.  Wllllim 
iT'lT'  AVfri'1  E:jr"  Au8u*tui  Frank,  Elbridge  G.  Spaulding, 


Wew  Jertey.— John  T.  Nixon,  John  L.  N.  Stratton, 
nett  B  Adrai'n.  Jetur  R.  Eiggs. 

Penntylrania.— Thomas  R.  Florence,  Edward  Jov  Morris, 
John  P.  Verrre,  John  Wood,  John  Hickman.  llenry  C. 
Longnecker,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  John  W.  Klllinger,  James 
H.  Campbell.  Galut-ha  A.  Grow.  Jacob  K.  McKerity,  James 
T.  Hale,  Benjamin  F.  Junkln.  Edward  MePberson,  Samti.-l 
B.  Blair..  John  Covode,  James  K.  Moorbead.  Robert  Mc- 
Knigbt,  William  Stewart,  Chapin  Hall,  Elijah  Babbitt 

Delaware.— William  0.  Whiteley. 

Maryland.— James  A.  Stewart,  .1.  Morrison  Harris,  H. 

Winter  Davis,  Jocob  M.  Kunkel,  George  W.  Hughes,   

Webster. 

Virginia.—  John  S.  Mlllson,  Daniel  C.  De  Jarnette,  Roger 
A.  Pryor,  Thomas  8.  Boeock,  William  Smith,  Alexander  R. 
Boteler,  John  T.  Harris,  Albert  G.  Jenkins,  Henry  A.  Ed 
inundson,  Elbert  S.  Martin. 

Xorth  Carolina.— ViHHun  N.  n.  Smith,  Thomas  Rnffln, 
Warren  Winslow,  Lawrence  O'B  Branch,  John  A.  Gilmer, 
James  M.  Leach,  Barton  Cralgc. 

.South  Carolina.— John  McQneen,  Lawrence  M.  Keltt, 
Milled?*  L.  Bonham.  John  D.  Ash  more.  William  W.  Boyee. 

Georgia.— Peter  K.  Love,  Thomas  Hardeman.  Lucius  J. 
Gartrell,  John  W.  II.  l  n-1  orwood,  Janus  Jackson,  Joshua 
Hill,  John  J.  Jones, 

Alabama. — James  I*  Tcgh.  Pnvid  Clopton.  Srdenhsm 
Moore,  George-  S.  Houston,  WLIwujjuu  K.  \V.  Cotb,  Jnbcx 
L.  M.  Curry. 

3lit»iuippi.—Ol\io  R.  Singleton. 

Louisiana. — John  E.  Bonllgny. 

Ohio.— George  H.  Pendleton,  John  A.  Onrley,  Clement 
L.  Vallmdlgham,  William  Allen.  James  M.  Ashler.  William 
Howard,  Thomas  Corwin,  Benjamin  Stanton.  John  Carer, 
<arcy  A.  Trimble,  Charles  D.  Martin,  Samuel  S.  Cox.  Joh'n 
Sherman,  H  irrison  O.  Blake,  William  Helmlck.  Cydnor  B. 
Tompkins,  Thomas  C.  Theaker,  Sidney  Edgerton,  Edward 
Wade,  Jolin  Uutcblns.  John  A.  Bingham. 

Ktntucky.—  Henry  C.  Burnett,  Samuel  O.  Peyton,  Fran- 
cis M.  Bristow,  William  C  Anderson,  Green  Adams,  Laban 
T.  Moore,  John  W.  Stevenson,  John  Y.  Brown. 

Tennessee.— Thomas  .\.  R,  Nelson,  Horace  Mnynard, 
William  B  Stokes.  Robert  Hut  on,  James  IT.  Thomas, 
James  M.  Quarlcs.  Emerson  Etheridge.  William  T.  Arery. 

Indiana.— William  E.  Niblack.  William  II.  English,  W. 
McKee  Dunn,  William  S.  Dolman.  David  Klleore.  Albert 
G.  Porter,  John  G.  Davis,  Schuyler  Coif**,  Charles  Case, 
John  (7.  Pcttit. 

IlUnci*.—  Elibn  B  Washburne,  Owen  Lorejoy.  Tsnse  N. 
Morris.  John  A.  McClernand,  James  C.  Robinson,  Philip  B. 
Fouke.  John  A.  Logan. 

Missouri, — Thomas  L.  Anderson,  John  B.  Clark,  James 
Craig.  J.  R.  Barrett,  Samuel  H.  Woodson,  John  S.  Pbelpa, 
John  W.  Noell. 

Arkan-i  ■. — Albert  Rust. 

M  rhtgan.— William  A.  Howard,  Fmnr's  W.  K.Kogs, 
DeWitt  C.  Lesrh. 
Florida .  — ( } eo rge  S.  Hawkins. 
I<»ea. — Samuel  R.  Curtis,  William  Vmdover. 
Wi*conHn.-J()hn  F.  Potter,  Cadwalader  C.  Wasbburn, 
Charles  H.  I^rrabee. 

California. — .John  C.  Bureh. 
Minnesota.— Cyrus  Aldricb,  William  Wlndom. 
OrtQon.— Lansing  Stout 
Washington.— Isaac  I.  8terens. 
yew  Mtrieo  —  Miguel  A.  Otero. 

s  J.  Parrott,  Martin  F.  Conway. 
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ments  of  tliis  Government.  "Why,  sir,  five  or 
six  of  our  conservative  Senators  have  already 
to  give  place  to  others  on  the  4th  of  March ; 
and  if  the  others  do  not,  it  is  simply  because 
their  terms  have  not  expired.  Both  the  Sena* 
tors  from  Indiana  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
{Mr.  Douglas,]  and  other  gentlemen,  would  be 
beaten  by  that  same  majority,  if  it  were  not 
that  their  terms  have  time  to  run.  They  must, 
however,  bo  cut  down  at  no  distant  day.  Not 
only  that ;  but  if  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  divided  to  some  little  extent,  how  long  can 
it  be  so?  We  all  know  that  New  England  has 
presented  an  unbroken  front  for  some  time 
past;  and  does  any  man  doubt  that  the  same 
organization  that  elected  Abraham  Lincoln  can 
make  a  clear  majority  of  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress I  The  efforts  of  the  Abolitionists  will  bo 
directed  to  the  few  doubtful  districts,  and  they 
will  soon  be  subjected  to  their  control.  So 
powerful  and  steady  is  the  current  of  their 
progress  that  it  will  soon  overwhelm  tho  entire 
North.  In  this  way  they  must  soon  control 
the  President,  both  Houses  of  Congress,  tho 
Supreme  Court,  and  all  tho  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment The  result  is  that  a  sectional  party 
will  wield  tho  entire  power  over  all  the  depart- 
ments of  tho  Government. 

"  But  this  is  not  tho  worst  view  of  tho  case. 
We  are  not  only  to  bo  governed  by  n  sectional 
domination  which  does  not  respect  our  rights, 
but  by  one,  the  guiding  principle  of  which  is 
hostility  to  the  Southern  States.  It  is  that,  Mr. 
President,  that  has  alarmed  tho  country ;  and 
it  is  idle  for  gentlemen  to  talk  to  us  about  this 
thing  being  done  according  to  tho  forms  of  tho 
Constitution. 

**  My  purpose  was  not  so  much  to  make  a 
speech  as  to  state  what  I  think  is  the  great  dif- 
ficulty ;  and  that  is,  that  n  man  has  been  elected 
because  ho  has  been  and  is  hostile  to  tho  South. 
It  is  this  that  alarms  our  people ;  and  I  am  freo 
to  say,  as  I  have  said  on  tho  stump  this  sum- 
mer repeatedly,  that  if  that  election  were  not 
resisted,  either  now  or  at  somo  day  not  far  dis- 
tant, the  Abolitionists  would  succeed  in  abolish- 
ing slavery  all  over  tho  South. 

"  Therefore  I  maintain  that  our  true  policy  is 
to  meet  this  issue  in  limine;  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  done.  If  wo  can  maintain  our  personal 
safety,  let  us  hold  on  to  the  present  Govern- 
ment ;  if  not,  we  must  tako  caro  of  ourselves  at 
all  hazards.  I  think  this  is  the  feeling  that 
prevails  in  North  Carolina." 

Mr.  Lane,  of  Oregon,  said :  "  Wo  are  all  aware, 
Mr.  President,  that  thero  is  great  dissatisfaction 
in  this  country,  and  a  very  near  approach,  un- 
less something  can  be  done  very  speedily,  to  a 
dissolution  of  tho  Union.  It  is  not  very  strange, 
as  [  look  at  it,  that  this  condition  of  things 
should  exist.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  the 
election  of  any  man  to  the  Presidency  would 
not  be  good  cause  for  a  dissolution  of  tho 
Union.  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  the  simple 
election  of  any  man  to  that  office,  in  my  judg- 
ment, would  not  be  cause  for  a  dissolution. 
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Nor  is  that  tho  cause  of  complaint  in  the  conn- 
try;  but  it  is  the  principles  upon  which  the 
late  election  has  taken  place  that  have  given 
rise  to  tho  trouble.  Never  in  any  previous 
presidential  election  has  tho  issuo  been  so  fully 
put,  so  directly  made,  as  in  the  late  one.  The 
question  everywhere  was :  shall  the  equality 
of  the  States  bo  maintained ;  shall  the  people 
of  every  State  have  a  right  to  go  into  the  com- 
mon territory  with  their  property?  And  the 
verdict  of  tho  people  has  been  that  equality  in 
this  country  shall  not  prevail.  It  is  to  the 
effect  that  fifteen  States  of  this  Union  shall  be 
deprived  of  equality;  that  they  shall  not  go 
into  the  common  territory  with  their  property ; 
that  they  are  inferiors,  and  must  submit  to  in- 
equality and  degradation.  Then,  sir,  with  such 
a  state  of  facts  before  us,  is  it  strange  that  there 
should  be  dissatisfaction  and  trouble  ? 

"  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  that  is  troubling  the  country,  as  I  said 
before,  but  that  ho  is  regarded  as  a  dangerous 
man;  that  he  entertains  views  and  opinions 
as  expressed  by  himself,  which  are  dangerous 
to  the  peace,  safety,  and  prosperity  of  fifteen 
States  of  this  Confederacy.  He  is  an  'irre- 
pressible conflict '  man ;  ho  holds  that  the 
slave  States  and  free  States  cannot  live  to- 
gether. I  apprehend  the  result  will  be,  that 
they  will  not  live  together/' 

Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  from  the  other 
side  of  tho  Senate,  replied :  "I  think  we  might 
as  well  look  this  matter  right  clearly  in  the 
face ;  and  I  am  not  going  to  be  long  about 
doing  it.  I  think  that  this  state  of  affairs  looks 
to  one  of  two  tilings :  it  looks  to  absolute  sub- 
mission, not  on  the  part  of  our  Southern  friends 
and  of  the  Southern  States,  but  of  the  North, 
to  the  abandonment  of  their  position— it  looks 
to  a  surrender  of  that  popular  sentiment  which 
has  been  uttered  through  the  constituted  forma 
of  the  ballot-box ;  or  it  looks  to  open  war.  Wo 
need  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact.  It  means 
war,  and  it  means  nothing  else ;  and  the  State 
which  has  put  herself  in  the  attitude  of  seces- 
sion so  looks  upon  it.  And  I  avow  here — I  do 
not  know  whether  or  not  I  shall  be  sustained 
by  those  who  usually  act  with  me — if  the  issue 
which  is  presented  is  that  tho  constitutional 
will  of  the  publio  opinion  of  this  country,  ex- 
pressed through  the  forms  of  the  Constitution, 
will  not  bo  submitted  to,  and  war  is  the  alter- 
native, let  it  come  in  any  form  or  in  any  shape. 
The  Union  is  dissolved  and  it  cannot  be  held 
together  as  a  Union,  if  that  is  the  alternative 
upon  which  we  go  into  an  election.  If  it  is 
pre-annoonced  and  determined  that  the  voice 
of  the  majority  expressed  through  the  regular 
and  constituted  forms  of  the  Constitution,  will 
not  be  submitted  to,  then,  sir,  this  is  not  a 
Union  of  equals ;  it  is  a  Union  of  a  dictatorial 
oligarchy  on  the  one  side,  and  a  herd  of  slaves 
and  cowards  on  the  other.  That  is  it,  sir; 
nothing  more,  nothing  less." 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  said  in  answer : 
"All  we  ask  is  that  we  be  allowed  to  depart  in 
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peace.  Do  yon  moan  to  say  that  that  is  not  to 
be  allowed  us,  that  wo  shall  neither  have  peace 
in  the  Union,  nor  be  allowed  the  poor  boon  of 
seeking  it  out  of  the  Union  ?  If  that  be  your 
attitude,  war  is  inevitable.  We  feel  as  every 
American  citizen  not  blinded  by  passion  and  by 
prejudice  must  feel,  that  in  this  transaction  we 
have  been  deeply  aggrieved ;  that  the  accu- 
mulating wrongs  of  years  have  finally  culmi- 
nated in  your  triumph — not  the  triumph  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  not  your  individual  triumph 
— but  in  tho  triumph  of  principles,  to  submit 
to  which  would  be  the  uoepest  degradation 
that  a  free  people  ever  submitted  to.  We  can- 
not ;  calmly,  quietly,  with  all  tho  dignity  which 
I  can  summon,  I  say  to  you  that  wo  will  not 
submit.  Wo  invite  no  war ;  wo  expect  nono, 
and  hope  for  none." 

Mr.  Ivorson,  of  Georgia,  still  further  replied : 
"As  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  very 
properly  remarked,  it  is  time  to  look  this  thing 
in  tho  face.  The  time  is  rolling  rapidly  to  the 
consummation  of  those  groat  objects ;  and,  in 
my  opinion,  there  is  nothing  this  side  of  heaven 
that  can  prevent  their  consummation.  You  talk 
about  concessions.  You  talk  about  repealing 
tho  personal  liberty  bills  as  a  concession  to  tho 
South.  Repeal  them  all  to-morrow,  sir,  and  it 
would  not  stop  the  progress  of  this  revolution. 
It  is  not  your  personal  liberty  bills  that  we 
dread.  Those  personal  liberty  bills  are  obnox- 
ious to  us  not  on  account  of  their  practical 
operation,  not  because  they  prevent  us  from 
reclaiming  our  fugitive  slaves,  but  as  an  evi- 
dence of  that  deep-seated,  wido-spread  hostility 
to  our  institutions,  which  must  sooner  or  later 
end  in  this  Union  in  their  extinction.  That  is 
the  reason  we  object  to  your  personal  liberty 
bills.  It  is  not  because  that  in  their  practical 
operation  thoy  ever  do  any  harm.  But,  sir,  if 
all  the  liberty  bills  were  repealed  to  day,  the 
South  would  no  more  gain  her  fugitive  slaves 
than  if  they  were  in  exbtenco.  It  is  not  tho 
personal  liberty  laws ;  it  b  mob  laws  that  we 
fear.  It  is  the  existence  and  action  of  tho  pub- 
lic sentiment  of  tho  Northern  States  that  are 
opposed  to  this  institution  of  slavery,  and  are 
determined  to  break  it  down — to  use  all  the 
power  of  tho  Federal  Government,  as  well  as 
every  other  power  in  their  hands,  to  bring 
about  its  ultimate  and  speedy  extinction.  That 
is  what  wo  apprehend,  and  what  in  part  moves 
us  to  look  for  security  and  protection  in  seces- 
sion and  a  Southern  Confederacy." 

Mr.  Wigfall,  of  Texas,  declared  his  view  of 
this  point  thus:  "Wo  tim  ply  say  that  a  man 
who  is  distasteful  to  us  has  been  elected,  and 
we  choose  to  consider  that  ns  a  sufficient  ground 
for  leaving  the  Union,  and  we  intend  to  leave 
the  Uuion.  Then,  if  you  desire  it,  bring  us 
back.  When  you  undertake  that,  and  havo  ac- 
complished it,  you  may  bo  like  tho  man  who 
purchased  the  elephant — you  may  find  it  rather 
difficult  to  decide  what  you  will  do  with  tho 
animal." 

Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  closed  the  debate 


on  printing  the  message  with  these  words :  "  1 
do  not  rise  fur  the  purpose  of  protracting  this 
unnecessary  and  most  unfortunate  debate ;  but 
I  rise  simply  to  say  in  the  presence  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  different  States,  that  my 
State  having  been  tho  first  to  adopt  the  Consti- 
tution, will  be  the  last  to  do  any  act  or  coun- 
tenance any  act  calculated  to  lead  to  the  separ- 
ation of  the  States  of  this  glorious  Union.  She 
has  shared  too  much  of  its  blessings ;  her  peo- 
ple performed  too  much  service  in  achieving 
the  glorious  liberties  which  wo  now  enjoy,  and 
in  establishing  the  Constitution  under  which 
wo  live,  to  cause  any  son  of  hers  to  raise  his 
hand  against  those  institutions  or  against  that 
Union.  Sir,  when  that  Union  shall  be  destroyed 
by  the  madness  and  folly  of  others,  fif,  unfor- 
tunately, it  shall  be  so  destroyed,)  it  will  he 
time  enough  then  for  Delaware  and  her  Repre- 
sentatives to  say  what  will  be  her  course." 

On  a  subsequent  day  Mr.  Powell,  of  Ken- 
tucky, introduced  a  resolution  respecting  the 
reference  of  the  President's  message,  which 
was  changed  by  amendment  to  the  following 
form : 

Bnolttd,  That  so  much  of  the  President's  message 
as  relates  to  the  agitated  and  distracted  condition  of 
the  country,  and  the  grievances  between  the  alare- 
holding  and  non-slareholding  States,  be  referred  to  a 
speciul  committee  of  thirteen  members,  and  that  said 
committee  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  present 
condition  of  the  country,  and  report  by  bill  or  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  Powell,  on  offering  the  resolution,  thus 
stated  its  object:  Mr.  President,  the  object  of 
tho  resolution  nnder  consideration  is  to  initiate 
measures  to  save  the  country  from  its  present 
perilous  condition ;  to  avert,  if  possible,  a  dis- 
mcmbermont  of  the  Union,  and  restore  peace, 
harmony,  happiness,  and  security,  to  a  distract- 
ed and  divided  people.  Events  are  rapidly 
crowding  upon  us  which,  if  not  arrested,  will 
speedily  overthrow  the  Government.  The  mere 
anticipation  of  these  sad  and  melancholy  results 
has  already  caused  distrust,  alarm,  and  ruin  in 
many  parts  of  the  country." 

Mr.  King,  of  New  York,  said :  "I  am  not  ono 
of  those  who  despair  of  the  republic ;  I  believe 
we  shall  go  safely  through  this  crisis,  as  we 
havo  passed  through  many  others  that  in  my 
period  of  time  have  been  said  to  exist.  If  there 
be  any  thing  that  ought  to  be  inquired  into,  in 
my  judgment  it  is,  whether  the  laws  be  sufficient 
to  enable  the  Government  to  maintain  itself 
and  to  enforce  its  constitutional  powers." 

Mr.  Douglas,  upon  tho  resolution  being  again 
before  the  Senate,  said :  "  I  am  ready  to  act  with 
any  party,  with  any  individual  of  any  party, 
who  will  corao  to  this  question  with  an  eye 
single  to  tho  preservation  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union.  I  trust  we  may  lay  aside  nil 
party  grievances,  party  feuds,  partisan  jealous- 
ies, and  look  to  onr  country,  and  not  to  our 
party,  in  the  consequences  of  our  action." 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  argued  that  tho 
fault  was  not  in  the  form  of  the  Government, 
nor  did  the  evil  spring  from  the  manner  in 
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which  it  had  been  administered.  "Where,  then, 
was  it  ?  It  was  that  our  fathers  formed  a  Gov- 
ernment for  a  Union  of  friendly  States ;  and 
though  under  it  the  people  have  been  prosper- 
ous, beyond  comparison  with  any  other  whose 
career  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  man,  still 
that  Cnion  of  friendly  States  had  changed  its 
character,  and  sectional  hostility  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  fraternity  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment was  founded.   He  further  said : 

"  I  do  not  intend  here  to  enter  into  a  state- 
ment of  grievances ;  I  do  not  intend  here  to  re- 
new that  war  of  crimination  which  for  years  past 
has  disturbed  the  country,  and  in  which  I  have 
taken  a  part  perhaps  more  zealous  than  useful ; 
bat  I  call  upon  all  men  who  have  in  their 
hearts  a  love  of  the  Union,  and  whoso  service 
is  not  merely  that  of  the  lip,  to  look  the  ques- 
tion calmly  but  fully  in  the  face,  that  they  may 
see  the  true  cause  of  our  danger,  which,  from 
my  examination,  I  believe  to  be  that  a  sectional 
hostility  has  been  substituted  for  a  general  fra- 
ternity, and  thus  tho  Government  rendered 
powerless  for  the  ends  for  which  it  was  insti- 
tuted. The  hearts  of  a  portion  of  the  people 
have  been  perverted  by  that  hostility,  so  that 
the  powers  delegated  by  the  compact  of  union 
are  regarded,  not  as  means  to  secure  the  wel- 
fare of  all,  but  as  instruments  for  tho  destruc- 
tion of  a  part — the  minority  section.  How, 
then,  havo  we  to  provide  a  remedy?  By 
strengthening  this  Government?  By  institut- 
ing physical  force  to  overawe  the  States — to 
coerce  the  people  living  under  them  as  mem- 
bers of  sovereign  communities  to  pass  under 
the  yoke  of  tho  Federal  Government?  No, 
sir;  I  would  have  this  Union  severed  into 
thirty-three  fragments  sooner  than  have  that 
great  evil  befall  constitutional  liberty  and  rep- 
resentative government.  Our  Government  is 
an  agency  of  delegated  and  strictly  limited 
powers.  Its  founders  did  not  look  to  its  pres- 
ervation by  force ;  but  the  chain  they  wove  to 
bind  these  States  together  was  one  of  lovo  and 
mutual  good  offices. 

**  Then  where  is  the  remedy  ?  the  question 
may  be  asked.   In  the  hearts  of  the  people,  is 
the  ready  reply ;  and  thoreforo  it  is  that  I  tarn 
to  the  other  side  of  the  chamber,  to  the  major- 
ity section,  to  the  section  in  which  have  been 
committed  the  acts  that  now  threaten  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Union.  I  call  on  you,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  that  section,  here  and  now  to  say  so, 
if  your  people  are  not  hostile ;  if  they  have  the 
fraternity  with  which  their  fathers  came  to  form 
this  Union ;  if  they  are  prepared  to  do  justice; 
to  abandon  their  opposition  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States ;  to  recognize, 
and  to  maintain,  and  to  defend  all  the  rights 
and  benefits  the  Union  was  designed  to  promote 
and  to  secure.   Give  us  that  declaration — give 
us  that  evidence  of  the  will  of  your  Constituen- 
cy to  restore  us  to  our  original  position,  when 
mutual  kindness  was  the  animating  motive, 
•nd  then  we  may  hopefully  look  for  remedies 
Thich  may  suffice  ;  not  by  organizing  armies— 


not  so  much  by  enacting  laws  as  by  repressing 
the  spirit  of  hostility  and  lawlessness,  and  seek- 
ing to  live  up  to  the  obligations  of  good  neigh- 
bors, and  friendly  States  united  for  the  common 
welfare." 

Mr.  Green,  of  Missouri,  said:  "For  me  to 
go  on  the  stump  or  in  this  Senate  chamber, 
and  denounce  one  section  of  tho  Union,  or  tho 
other  section  of  the  Union,  would  do  more  harm 
than  good ;  but  let  me  appeal  to  tbcm,  and  ask 
them,  as  I  say  to  them  now,  Are  you  not  willing 
to  grant  me  the  Constitution  ?  Yes.  You  ask 
me,  Do  you  want  any  more  than  the  Constitu- 
tion ?  No.  Then  this  one  point  only  remains : 
If  you  construe  the  Constitution  one  way,  and 
I  construe  it  another,  let  us  as  brethren  put  in 
an  explanatory  amendment,  which  will  remove 
the  whole  difficulty,  that  wo  may  go  on  together 
in  harmony  and  peace  hereafter.  A  rigid  en- 
forcement of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  a  rigid  pro- 
tection of  the  States  from  invasion,  and  an  ex- 
planatory amendment  of  the  Constitution,  de- 
nninff  the  rights  on  every  point  where  there  is 
any  dispute,  will  give  us  the  same  old  peace  wo 
had,  and  wo  will  go  on  with  the  6ame  prosper- 
ity as  we  formerly  did." 

Mr.  Dixon,  of  Connecticut,  followed:  MIn 
saying  that  the  controversy  respecting  slavery 
is  the  cause  of  our  present  difficulties,  I  do  not 
intend  to  say  whether  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try is  in  fault  more  than  another,  whether  both 
are  equally  in  fault,  or  whether  the  blame  is 
wholly  on  one  side.  Crimination  and  recrimi- 
nation are  now  useless — nay,  dangerous.  If  it 
be  possible,  the  first  thing  should  be  to  restore 
the  fraternal  spirit  which  once  existed,  ought 
to  exist,  and  may  still  exist. 

"  How  shall  this  be  done  ?  I  know  of  no  other 
modo  than  by  cheerfully  and  honestly  assuring 
to  every  section  of  the  country  its  constitutional 
rights.  No  section  professes  to  ask  more ;  no 
section  ought  to  offer  less.  As  to  what  are 
these  constitutional  rights,  that  is  a  question  to 
bo  considered  in  a  spirit  of  confidence  and  mu- 
tual good  will,  and  furthermore,  in  a  spirit  of 
devotion  to  the  Union,  for  the  preservation  of 
which  my  constituents  are  ready  to  make  any 
sacrifice  which  a  reasonable  man  can  ask,  or  an 
honorable  man  can  grant,  consistently  with 
principle.  In  this  spirit,  sir,  I  shall  meet  this 
great  question ;  and  in  doing  so  I  believe  I«hall 
be  sustained  by  an  immense  majority  of  my 
constituents.  If  time  shall  show  that  I  am 
wrong  in  this  belief,  I  shall  instantly  cease  to 
represent  them  in  this  Senate." 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  declined  to  vote 
for  tho  resolution.  He  said:  "Tilings  had 
reached  a  crisis.  The  crisis  could  only  be  met  in 
one  way  effectually,  in  his  judgment ;  and  that 
was,  for  tho  Northern  people  to  review  and  re- 
verse their  whole  policy  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery.  I  see  no  evidence  anywhere  of  any 
such  purpose.  On  tho  contrary,  the  evidences 
accumulate  all  around,  day  by  day,  that  there 
is  no  such  purpose.  Tho  Southern  States  do 
not  expect  that  they  are  going  to  do  it ;  and, 
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having  despaired  of  that  reversal  of  judgment 
and  that  change  of  couduct,  they  ore  proceed- 
ing in  the  only  mode  left  them  to  vindicate 
their  rights  and  their  honor.  I  cannot  vote  for 
the  resolution  of  my  friend  from  Kentucky,  he- 
cause  it  would  be  an  intimation — darkly  given, 
it  i9  true,  but  yet  an  intimation — to  my  State 
which  is  moving,  that  there  is  a  hope  of  recon- 
ciliation. I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  such 
hope.  I  see  no  evidence  upon  which  to  base  a 
hope.  I  see,  through  this  dark  cloud  that  sur- 
rounrls  us,  no  ray  of  light.  To  me  it  is  all 
darkness — midnight  gloom.  I  therefore,  stand- 
ing here  as  one  of  the  Senators  from  my  State 
to  report  faithfully  what  is  going  on,  will  hold 
out  no  false  hopo.  I  will  not  say  to  them,  even 
by  implication,  that  I  believe  that  which,  upon 
my  soul,  I  do  not  believe." 

Mr.  Pugh,  of  Ohio,  denied  the  conclusion  of 
the  preceding  speaker,  saying :  "After  moro 
than  seventy  years  of  liberty  and  happiness  and 
prosperity  as  a  confederation  of  States,  must 
wo  now  acknowledge  that  our  constituents, 
some  thirty  million  in  all,  with  every  advantage 
that  men  could  desire  for  self-government,  are 
unable  to  decide  their  differences  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner  ?  Why,  sir,  what  hope  is  left  for 
mankind  anywhere"?  Will  you  pretend  that 
the  Southern  people  are  capable  of  free  govern- 
ment hereafter,  if  they  cannot  now  commune 
with  their  Northern  brethren  upon  fair  and 
honorable  terms  of  adjustment?  Or  shall  wo, 
on  our  side,  indulge  a  pretension  equally  vain? 
We  stultify  ourselves,  all  of  us,  in  saying  that 
we  cannot  hear,  cannot  discuss,  ami  cannot 
compromise  the  controversy  with  which  we  are 
threatened.  That  is  to  say,  in  so  many  words, 
that  our  experiment  of  the  Union  is  a  failure ; 
and,  moro  than  that,  your  Southern  confederacy 
will  be  a  failure,  and  all  other  confederacies  to 
the  end  of  time.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not  at- 
tained any  such  conclusion ;  I  am  not  of  opinion, 
as  yet,  that  a  majority,  or  any  considerable 
number  of  the  people.  South  or  North,  desire 
the  bonds  of  this  Confederacy  to  bo  torn  asun- 
der. There  has  been  crimination  upon  both 
sides ;  there  have  been  outrages  on  both  sides ; 
there  have  been  things  which  ought  to  bo  re- 
dressed, some  by  the  arm  of  the  law,  some  by 
a  more  faithful  administration  of  our  Federal 
and  State  Governments;  but  there  has  been 
nothing  which  cannot  be  redressed  promptly, 
fairly,  and  in  the  most  efficacious  manner.  I 
believe,  before  God  and  my  country,  that  nine- 
ty-nine hundredths  of  the  people  in  every  State, 
North  and  South,  arc  anxious  this  day  to  re- 
dress all  outrages  and  all  causes  of  reasonable 
com;  plaint."  * 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  stated  that  ho  ahonld 
voto  for  tho  resolution,  "but  without  an  idea 
that  it  is  possible  for  any  thing  that  Congress 
can  do  to  reach  tho  dangers  with  which  wo  are 
threatened."  Ho  said:  "What  is  tho  evil? 
Gentlemen  have  well  said,  it  is  not  the  failure 
to  execute  this  fugitive  slave  law  ;  it  is  not  the 
passage  of  those  liberty  bills,  as  they  are  called, 


in  various  of  the  States ;  it  is  a  social  war— 54 
far  not  a  war  of  arms— a  war  of  sentiment,  of 
opinion ;  a  war  by  one  form  of  society  against 
another  form  of  society.  I  possibly  may  have 
a  misinformed  judgment,  but  I  rely  upon  it 
until  corrected  ;  and  my  judgment  is  satisfied 
that,  for  some  reason,  the  population  in  the 
States  having  no  slaves,  feeling  their  great  no* 
merical  majority,  and  having  nursed  this  senti- 
ment, this  mere  opinion  about  social  forms  ex- 
isting elsewhere,  have  in  some  manner  unfor- 
tunately brought  themselves  to  a  determination 
to  extinguish  it.  I  do  not  mean  by  any  imme- 
diate blow — by  any  present  law ;  but  it  is  their 
purpose,  having  obtained  possession  of  the  Fed- 
eral power,  to  use  that  power  in  every  form  to 
bring  that  social  condition  to  a  close. 

"  I  look  upon  it  then,  sir,  as  a  war  of  senti- 
ment and  opinion  by  one  form  of  society  against 
another  form  of  society.  How  that  will  end,  I 
will  not  undertake  to  predict ;  but  if  there  be 
a  rcmody  for  it,  it  is  not  here :  it  mnst  he  at 
home  in  their  own  State  councils;  and  I  should 
regret  extromcly  if  any  voto  I  am  to  give  here 
should  mislead  public  judgment  so  far  as  to  lead 
them  to  suppose  that  they  are  to  look  hero  for 
safety.  If  tho  people  would  go  into  convention 
in  nil  those  States,  as  we  are  driven  into  con- 
vention, take  up  tho  subject,  probe  it,  analyze 
it,  look  back  to  history  and  see  what  it  is,  they 
would  have  it  in  their  power  to  apply  a  remedy. 
The  remedy  rests  in  their  Lands,  not  in  Con- 
gress; in  the  State  councils  of  the  several 
States;  in  the  political  society  of  tho  several 
States;  and  if  we  induce  them,  by  any  act  of 
ours  here,  to  look  to  Congress  for  safety,  wo 
shall  mislead  them." 

Mr.  Iverson,  of  Georgia,  nfter  disenssing  the 
various  measures  of  conciliation,  which  might 
be  proposed  under  the  resolution :  such  as  the 
effort  to  remove  tho  objections  of  the  Southern 
States  by  congressional  legislation — alteration 
of  tho  Constitution,  <fee.,  declared  that  the  South 
would  never  be  satisfied  with  any  concession 
"  that  does  not  fully  recognize,  not  only  the 
existence  of  slavery  in  its  present  form,  but  the 
right  of  the  Southern  people  to  emigrate  to  the 
common  territories  with  their  slave  property, 
and  their  right  to  congressional  protection, 
while  tho  territorial  existence  lasts."    "  No  one 
expects  such  a  remedy  will  ever  be  accorded 
by  Congress.   The  Republican  party  is  a  nnit 
against  any  such  provision :  I  tell  you,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  question  is  settled  in  rela- 
tion to  this  great  movement  which  is  now  pro- 
gressing in  certain  of  tho  Southern  States.  I 
know  tlio  cfForts  that  are  now  being  made  to 
stay  the  hand  of  tho  Southern  people,  and  to 
cool  down  tho  patriotism  which  is  burning 
within  the  Southern  heart ;  but  it  will  be  in- 
effectual, sir.    When  the  arbitrary  monarchi- 
cal government  of  Louis  Philippe,  in  1848,  had 
aroused  the  people  of  Paris  to  a  sense  of  their 
danger  and  to  rebellion,  and  tho  barricades  of 
Pans  were  raised,  and  the  masses  of  that  great 
city  were  upheaving  in  their  majesty  against 
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the  arbitrary  power  of  the  monarchy,  Louis 
Philippe  saw  his  danger,  and  attempted  to 
avert  it  by  changing  his  ministry.  He  turned 
out  M.  Guizot  and  nominated  M.  Thiers  as  his 
principal  adviser.  That  ho  supposed  would 
quiet  the  dissensions  which  lie  saw  rising 
around  him ;  but,  sir,  the  words  4  too  late,' 
'too  late,1  went  all  through  the  streets  of 
Paris.  The  next  day,  when  lie  found  the  streets 
barricaded,  he  abdicated  the  throne  in  favor  of 
his  grandson,  and  made  an  effort,  through  his 
friends,  to  obtain  the  regency  of  his  daughter, 
the  mother  of  the  Count  of  Paris.  When  that 
was  done,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  quell 
the  insurrection  then  raging  around  him,  the 
same  words  '  too  lato '  ran  through  all  the 
masses  of  Paris,  ringing  out  iu  sepulchral  tones 
like  the  trump  of  the  archangel  summoning 
the  dead  to  judgment.  So  now,  sir,  you  may 
tinker  the  Constitution,  if  you  please ;  you  may 
propose  concessions;  you  may  suggest  addi- 
tional legislation ;  you  may  present  additional 
constitutional  securities ;  you  may  attempt  by 
all  these  ingenious  devices  to  stay  the  storm 
which  now  rages  in  the  Southern  States,  to 
prevent  that  people  from  marching  on  to  the 
deliverance  and  liberty  upon  which  they  are 
resolved ;  but,  sir,  tho  words  4  too  late,' 
that  ring  hero  to-day,  will  bo  reiterated  from 
mountain  to  valley  in  all  the  South,  and  are 
now  sounding  the  death  knell  of  the  Federal 
Union." 

Mr.  Pugh,  of  Ohio,  regarded  the  assertion 
that  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  had  set 
on  foot  some  policy  in  regard  to  the  institution 
of  slavery,  as  an  invention  of  history.  The  as- 
sertion of  things  as  facts,  which  are  not  facts, 
has  raised  all  this  vast  cloud  of  passion  and 
misrepresentation  in  both  extremes  of  the  coun- 
try,  lie  said : 

"  Now,  sir,  I  do  not  believe  that  ninety-nino 
hundredths  of  tho  men,  who  voted  for  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, thought  any  thing  about  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  the  States,  or  had  any  policy  on  the 
subject.  They  were  opposed  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  slavery  into  tho  territories.  They  were 
in  favor  of  a  general  division  of  tho  offices  and 
the  plunder.  Many  of  them  wanted  protection 
to  iron,  and  I  do  not  know  what  all ;  but  most 
of  them  were  animated  by  a  thorough  hatred 
of  tho  Democratic  party.  But  as  for  any  policy 
in  their  minds,  bearing  upon  tho  institutions  of 
the  Southern  States,  I  believe  this  day,  if  the 
question  were  put  in  any  shape,  that  even  in 
New  England,  though  I  cannot  speak  for  her — 
in  every  State  of  tho  North — there  is  a  large 
majority  of  the  pcoplo  who  are  opposed  to  any 
interference  whatever." 

Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  in  reply  to  state- 
ments respecting  the  non-execution  of  the  fugi- 
tive slave-law  in  tho  North,  said  44  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  complaints  on  that  subject  uro 
unfounded." 

Mr.  Wigfall,  of  Texas,  in  answer  to  a  demand 
f«»r  a  specification  of  tho  wrongs,  or  supposed 
wrongs,  under  which  the  Southern  States  were 


suffering,  stated  that  it  wps  the  deniul  by  the 
Government  that  slaves  were  property,  and  tho 
refusal  to  protect  the  owners  in  their  title, 
whenever  they  were  within  tho  Federal  juris- 
diction, and  proceeded : 

44  My  objection  to  the  course  we  are  now  pur- 
suing, is  simply  that  these  discussions  amount 
to  nothing.  We  cannot  save  the  Union.  The 
Senators  on  the  other  side,  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  can,  possibly.  I  do  not  know  that 
they  can.  If  they  cannot,  it  cannot  be  saved. 
We  cannot  do  it.  The  people  of  the  South — 
I  speak  of  the  people  of  the  different  slavehold- 
ing  States,  and  especially  those  upon  the  Gulf, 
commonly  called  the  cotton  States — are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  present  Government,  as  it  is 
about  to  be  administered  by  tho  President  elect. 
There  is  nothing  that  can  satisfy  them  except 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and  those 
amendments  must  be  made  by  the  Northern 
States  unanimously,  or  they  will  not  be  satis- 
fied; and  I  say  here,  that  they  should  not 
be." 

Mr.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  said:  44 1  have  listened 
to  the  complaints  on  the  other  side  patient- 
ly, and  with  an  ardent  desire  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  particular  difficulty  under  which 
they  wero  laboring.  Many  of  thoso  who  have 
supposed  themselves  aggrieved  have  spoken ; 
but  I  confess  that  I  am  now  totally  unable  to 
understand  precisely  what  it  is  of  which  they 
complain.  Why,  sir,  the  party  which  lately 
elected  their  President,  and  are  prospectively 
to  come  into  power,  have  never  held  an  execu- 
tive office  under  the  General  Government,  nor 
has  any  individual  of  them.  It  is  most  mani- 
fest, therefore,  that  the  party  to  which  I  be- 
long, have  as  yet  committed  no  act  of  which 
anybody  can  complain.  If  they  have  fears,  as 
to  the  course  that  we  may  hereafter  pursue, 
they  are  mere  apprehensions — a  bare  suspicion, 
arising,  I  fear,  out  of  their  unwarrantable  pre- 
judices, and  nothing  else." 

In  answer  to  the  question  what  has  caused 
this  excitement?  he  ascribed  it  to  the  belief 
by  the  Southern  people,  that  the  Republicans 
were  their  mortal  enemies,  44  and  stand  ready 
to  trample  their  institutions  under  foot." 
Thoso  who  make  the  complaints  44  have,  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  had  this  Governmeut  in 
their  own  keeping.  Therefore,  if  there  is  any 
thing  in  the  legislation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  is  not  right,  they  are  responsible  for 
it,  for  tho  Republicans  have  never  been  invest- 
ed with  the  power  to  modify  or  control  the 
legislation  of  the  country."   He  said : 

44  Now,  sir,  I  should  like  to  have  the  Senators 
on  the  other  side  tell  me  when  ever  a  Repub- 
lican has  violated,  or  ever  proposed  to  violato, 
a  right  of  theirs.  I  have  listened  to  your  argu- 
ments here  for  about  a  week.  They  are  all  in 
very  general  terms.  They  are  very  loosely 
drawn  indictments,  and  I  do  not  know  where 
to  meet  you  at  all.  Is  there  any  thing  in  our 
platform  detrimental  to  your  rights,  unless  in 
modern  times  you  have  set  up  a  construction 
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of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  differ- 
ing from  ours?— we  following  the  old  beaten 
track  of  every  department  of  the  Government 
for  more  than  seventy  years,  and  you  switching 
off,  as  it  were,  upon  another  track,  and  setting 
up  yours  as  orthodox — that  is  all.  You  say 
that  we  must  follow  you.  Wo  choose  to  follow 
tho  old  landmarks.  That  is  the  complaint 
against  us. 

"Sir,  I  am  one  of  those  who  went  forth  with 
zeal  to  maiutaiu  the  principles  of  the  great  Re- 
publican party.  In  a  constitutional  way  we 
met,  as  you  met.  We  nominated  our  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice-President,  and 
you  did  tho  same  for  yourselves.  The  issuo 
was  made  up ;  and  we  went  to  the  people  upon 
it.  Although  we  have  been  usually  in  the 
minority,  although  we  have  been  generally 
beaten ;  yet,  this  time,  the  justice  of  our  princi- 
ples, and  the  maladministration  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  your  hands,  convinced  the  people  that 
a  change  ought  to  he  wrought ;  and  after  you 
had  tried  your  utmost,  and  we  had  tried  our 
utmost,  we  beat  you ;  and  we  beat  you  upon 
the  plainest  and  most  palpable  issue  that  ever 
was  presented  to  the  American  people,  and  oue 
that  they  understood  the  best,  lliere  is  no 
mistaking  it ;  and  now,  when  we  come  to  the 
Capitol,  I  tell  you  that  our  President  and  our 
Vice-President  must  be  inaugurated,  and  ad- 
minister the  Government  as  all  their  predeces- 
sors have  done.  Sir,  it  would  be  humiliating 
and  dishonorable  to  us  if  we  were  to  listen  to  a 
compromise  by  which  he  who  has  the  verdict 
of  the  people  in  his  pocket,  should  make  his 
way  to  the  presidential  chair.  When  it  comes 
to  that,  you  have  no  Government;  anarchy  in- 
tervenes ;  civil  war  may  follow  it ;  all  the  evils 
that  may  come  to  the  human  imagination  may 
be  consequent  upon  such  a  course  as  that.  The 
moment  the  American  people  cut  loose  from 
the  sheet-anchor  of  free  government  and  liberty 
—•that  is,  whenever  it  is  denied  in  this  Govern- 
ment that  a  majority  fairly  given  shall  rule — 
the  people  are  unworthy  of  free  government. 
Sir,  I  know  not  what  others  may  do ;  but  I  tell 
you  that,  with  the  verdict  of  the  people  given 
in  favor  of  the  platform  upon  which  our  candi- 
dates have  been  elected,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  would  suffer  any  thing  to  come  before 
I  would  compromise  that  away.  I  regard  it  as 
a  case  where  I  have  no  right  to  extend  comity 
or  generosity.  A  right,  an  absolute  right,  the 
most  sacred  that  a  free  people  can  over  bestow 
on  any  man,  is  their  undisguised,  fair  verdict, 
that  gives  him  a  title  to  the  office  that  he  is 
chosen  to  fill ;  and  he  is  recreant  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  government  who  will  ask  a  question 
beyond  tho  fact  whether  a  man  has  tha  verdict 
of  the  people,  or  if  he  will  entertain  for  a 
moment  a  proposition  in  addition  to  that.  It 
is  all  I  want.  If  wo  cannot  stand  there,  we  can- 
not stand  anywhere.  Any  other  principle  than 
that  would  be  as  fatal  to  you,  my  friends,  as  to 
us.  On  any  other  principle,  anarchy  must  im- 
mediately eusue." 


Mr.  Crittenden  then  addressed  the  Senate  foi 
the  purpose  of  presenting  joint  resolutions,  pro- 
posing certain  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 
In  explanation  of  them  he  referred  to  the  ques- 
tions of  an  alarming  character  that  had  grown 
out  of  the  controversy  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  sections  of  the  country,  in  relation 
to  the  rights  of  the  slavcholding  States  in  the 
territories  of  the  United  States,  and  in  relation 
to  the  righto  of  tho  citizens  in  the  slavehold- 
ing  States.   His  object  was  to  meet  all  these 
questions  and  causes  of  discontent  by  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  so  that  the  settle- 
ment may  be  permanent,  and  leave  no  cause 
for  future  controversy,    lie  proposed  that  the 
Constitution  should  be  so  amended  as  to  declare 
that  Congress  shall  have  no  power  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  so  long  as 
slavery  exists  in  the  States  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia;  and  that  it  shall  have  no  power 
to  abolish  slavery  in  any  of  the  places  under 
its  special  jurisdiction  within  tho  Southern 
States. 

"These  aro  the  constitutional  amendments 
which  I  propose,  and  embrace  tho  whole  of 
them  in  regard  to  the  questions  of  territory  and 
slavery.   There  are  other  propositions  in  rela- 
tion to  grievances,  and  in  relation  to  contro- 
versies, which  I  suppose  are  within  the  juris- 
diction of  Congress,  and  may  be  removed  by 
tho  action  of  Congress.    I  propose,  in  regard 
to  legislative  action,  that  the  fugitive  slave  law, 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  6hall  be  declared  by 
the  Senate  to  be  a  constitutional  act,  in  strict 
pursuance  of  the  Constitution.    I  propose  to 
declare,  that  it  has  been  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  tho  United  States  to  bo  constitutional, 
and  that  the  Southern  States  are  entitled  to  a 
faithful  and  complete  execution  of  that  law,  and 
that  no  amendment  shall  be  made  hereafter  to 
it  which  will  impair  its  efficiency.    But,  think- 
ing that  it  would  not  impair  its  efficiency,  I 
have  proposed  amendments  to  it  in  two  par- 
ticulars.  I  have  understood  from  gentlemen 
of  the  North  that  there  is  objection  to  the  pro- 
vision giving  a  different  fee  where  the  commis- 
sioner decides  to  deliver  the  slave  to  the  claim- 
ant, from  that  which  is  given  where  he  decides 
to  discharge  the  alleged  slave;  tho  law  declares 
that  in  the  latter  case  he  shall  have  but  five 
dollars,  while  in  the  other  ho  shall  have  ten 
dollars — twice  the  amount  in  one  case  than  in 
the  other.   The  reason  for  this  is  very  obvious. 
In  case  he  delivers  the  servant  to  his  claimant, 
he  is  required  to  draw  out  a  lengthy  certificate, 
stating  the  principal  nnd  substantial  grounds  on 
which  his  decision  rests,  and  to  return  him 
either  to  the  marshal  or  to  the  claimant  to  re- 
move him  to  the  State  from  which  he  escaped. 
It  was  for  that  reason  that  a  larger  fee  was 
given  to  the  commissioner,  where  he  had  the 
largest  service  to  perform.    But,  sir,  the  act 
being  viewed  unfavorably  and  with  great  preju- 
dice, in  a  certain  portion  of  onr  country,  this 
was  regarded  as  very  obnoxiousi,   because  it 
seemed  to  give  an  inducement  to  tho  commis- 
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eioner  to  return  the  slave  to  the  master,  as  he 
thereby  obtained  the  larger  fee  of  ten  dollars 
instead  of  the  smaller  one  of  five  dollars.  I 
have  said,  let  the  fee  be  the  same  in  both 
case*. 

**I  have  understood  furthermore,  sir,  that 
inasmuch  as  the  fifth  section  of  that  law  was 
worded  somewhat  vaguely,  its  general  terms 
had  admitted  of  the  construction  in  the  North- 
ern States  that  all  the  citizens  were  required, 
npon  the  summons  of  the  marshal,  to  go  with 
him  to  hunt  up,  as  they  express  it,  and  arrest 
tho  slave ;  and  this  is  regarded  as  obnoxious. 
They  have  said,  4  in  the  Southern  States  yon 
moke  no  such  requisition  on  tho  citizen ; '  nor 
do  we,  sir.  The  section,  construed  according 
to  the  intention  of  tho  framers  of  it,  I  suppose, 
only  intended  that  tho  marshal  should  have  the 
aame  right  in  the  execution  of  process  for  tho 
arrest  of  a  slave  that  ho  has  in  all  other  cases 
of  process  that  he  is  required  to  execute — to 
call  on  the  posse  comitatus  for  assistance  where 
he  is  resisted  in  the  execution  of  his  duty ;  or 
where,  having  executed  his  duty  by  the  arrest, 
an  attempt  is  made  to  rescue  the  slave.  I  pro- 
pose such  an  amendment  as  will  obviate  this 
difficulty  and  limit  the  right  of  tho  master  and 
tho  duty  of  the  citizen  to  cases  where,  as  in  re- 
gard to  all  other  process,  persons  may  be  called 
upon  to  assist  in  resisting  opposition  to  tho  exe- 
cution of  the  laws. 

M I  have  provided  further,  sir,  that  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  which  I  hero  propose, 
and  certain  other  provisions  of  tho  Constitntion 
itself,  shall  bo  unalterable,  thereby  forming  a 
permanent  and  unchangeable  basis  for  penco 
and  tranquillity  among  the  people.  Among  the 

E revisions  in  tho  present  Constitution,  which  I 
avo  by  amendment  proposed  to  render  unal- 
terable, is  that  provision  in  tho  first  article  of 
the  Constitntion  which  provides  the  rnle  for 
representation,  including  in  the  computation 
three-fifths  of  the  slaves.  That  is  to  bo  ren- 
dered unchangeable.  Another  is  the  provision 
for  tho  delivery  of  fugitive  slaves.  That  is  to 
be  rendered  unchangeable." 

These  views  were  urged  by  considerations 
of  the  importance  of  the  Union  and  the  com- 
parative trifle  required  to  bo  sacrificed.  He 
said,  "Is  it  not  the  cheapest  price  at  which 
such  a  blessing  as  tins  Union  -was  ever  pur- 
chased ?  " 

The  question  on  printing  the  resolutions  was 
reached  with  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the 
calls  for  the  special  order  on  the  part  of  some, 
and  the  desire  to  make  remarks  on  the  reso- 
lutions by  others.  Their  reception  appeared 
ominous  of  their  ultimate  fate.  Thoy  were 
known  as  the  "Compromise  Measures"*  pro- 

•  The  following  arc  the  Joint 
Mr.  Crittenden: 

*  Joint  resolution  (8.  No.  M)  proposing  pertain 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  8ta 

Whereas  serlons  and  alarmta*  dissensions  hare  arisen  be- 
tween the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  concerning  the- 
*t*U  wd  security  of  th«  rights  of  the  slaveholdlng  States, 


posed  by  Mr.  Crittenden,  and  attracted  much 
attention  among  the  people  of  the  central 
States,  and  were  approved  by  several  legis- 
lative bodies.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
with  some  slight  amendments  this  plan  would 

and  especially  their  rights  |n  the  common  territory  of  the 
United  State*;  and  whereas  It  Is  eminently  desirable  and 
proper  that  these  dissensions,  which  now  threaten  the  very 
txlslenco  of  this  Union,  should  bo  permanently  quieted  and 
settled  by  constitutional  provisions,  which  shall  do  equal 
Justice  to  all  sections,  and  thereby  restore  to  the  people  that 
peace  and  good-will  which  ought  to  prevail  between  all  the 
citirens  of  tho  United  States:  Therefore, 

Senats  and  Hou*«  of Reprutntatitt*  of 
the  United  State*  of  America  in  Congre**  <!wm&V*</,  (two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses  concurring,)  That  the  following  arti- 
cles be,  and  are  hereby,  proposed  and  submitted  as  amend- 
ments to  tho  Constitution  of  tho  United  States,  which  shall 
be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  said  Consti- 
tution, when  ratified  by  convenUons  of  three-fourths  of  tho 
several  States : 

A  kticle  I.  In  all  the  territory  of  the  United  States  now 
held,  or  hereafter  acquired,  situate  north  of  latitude  80°  80', 
slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for 


crime.  Is  prohibited  while  such  territory  shall  remain  L. 
territorial  government.  In  all  tho  territory  south  of  i 
line  of  latitude,  shivery  of  the  African  race  is  hereby  reeog- 
nlied  as  existing,  and  shall  not  be  Interfered  with  by  Con- 
gress, but  shall  be  protected  as  property  by  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  territorial  government  during  Its  continuance. 
And  when  any  territory,  north  or  cow  h  of  said  line,  within 
such  boundaries  as  Congress  may  prescribe,  shall  contain 
the  population  requisite  for  a  member  of  Congress  according 
to  the  then  Federal  ratio  of  representation  of  tho  people  of 
the  United  States,  ft  shall.  If  it*  form  of  government  U  re- 
publican, bo  admitted  Into  tho  Union,  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States,  with  or  without  slavery,  a*  the  con- 
stitution of  snch  new  State  may  provide. 

Art.  %  Congress  shall  have  no  power  to  abolish  sla- 
very In  places  under  Its  excluslvo  Jurisdiction,  and  situate 
within  the  limit*  of  States  that  permit  the  holding  of 
slaves. 

Art.  8.  Congress  shall  have  no  power  to  abolish  slavery 
w  ithin  tho  District  of  Columbia,  so  long  as  it  extsts  in  tho 
adjoining  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  or  either,  nor 
without  tho  consent  of  the  Inhabitants,  nor  without  Just 
compensation  first  made  to  such  owners  of  slaves  ss  do  not 
consent  to  such  abolishment  Nor  sbaU  Congress  at  any 
timo  prohibit  officers  of  the  Federal  Government,  or  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  w  hoso  duties  require  them  to  be  in  said 
district,  from  bringing  with  them  their  slaves,  and  holding 
them  as  such  during  the  time  their  duties  may  require  them 
to  remain  there,  and  afterwards  taking  them  from  the  dis- 
trict. 

Art.  4.  Congress  shall  have  no  power  to  prohibit  or  hin- 
der the  transpi  nation  of  slaves  from  one  State  to  another, 
or  to  a  territory  in  which  slaves  are  by  law  permitted  to  bo 
held,  whether  that  transportation  bo  by  land,  navlgablo 
rivers,  or  by  the  sea. 

Art.  5.  That,  in  addition  to  the  provisions  of  the  third 
paragraph  of  the  second  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the 
Constitution  of  tho  United  States,  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  provide  by  law,  and  it  shall  be  its  duty  so  to  provide, 
that  the  United  States  shall  pay  to  tho  owner  who  shall 
apply  for  It,  the  full  value  of  bis  fugitive  slave  In  all  rases 
when  the  marshal  or  other  officer  whose  dnty  It  was  to  ar- 
rest said  fugitive  was  prevented  from  so  doing  by  violence 
or  Intimidation;  or  when,  after  arrest,  said  fugitive  was  res- 
cued by  force,  and  the  owner  thereby  prevented  and  ob- 
structed In  the  pursuit  of  his  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  his 
fugitive  slave  under  the  said  clause  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof.  And  in  all  such  cases 
when  the  United  States  shall  pay  for  such  fugitive,  they 
shall  have  the  right,  in  their  own  name,  to  sue  the  county  in 
w  hick  said  violence,  intimidation,  or  rescue  was  committed, 
and  to  recover  from  It,  with  Interest  and  damages,  the 
amount  paid  by  them  for  said  fugitive  slave.  And  the  raid 
county,  after  it  has  paid  said  amount  to  the  United  States, 
may,  for  Its  Indemnity,  sue  and  recover  from  tho  wrong- 
doers or  rescuers  by  whom  the  owner  wss  prevented  from 
tho  recovery  of  his  fugitive  slave,  in  like  manner  as  tho 
owner  himself  might  have  sned  and  recovered. 

Akt.  6.  No  future  amendment  of  the  Constitution  shall 
affect  the  five  preceding  articles;  nor  the  third  paragraph 
of  the  second  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution; 
nor  tho  third  paragraph  of  the  second  section  of  tho  fourth 
article  of  said  ConsUtution :  and  no  amendment  shall  be 
made  to  the  Constitution  which  shall  authorize  or  give  to 
Congress  any  powar  to  abolish  or  interfere  with  slavery  in 
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havo  been  acceptable  to  a  majority  of  tho  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Breckinridge,  a  member  of  the  Senate 
from  the  State  of  Kentucky,  said  upon  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  the  10th  of  July,  1861 :  "It 
was  stated  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  hy  the 
late  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  I  happened  per- 
sonally to  know  the  fact  myself,  that  the  lead- 
ing statesmen  of  the  lower  Southern  States 
were  willing  to  accept  the  terms  of  settlement 
which  were  proposed  by  the  venerable  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  my  predecessor." 

Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  had  no  con- 
fidence in  compromise  propositions.  Ho  said  : 
44  I  do  not  helieve,  sir,  that  the  remedy  is  to  bo 
sought  there.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  remedy 
is  to  he  sought  in  new  constitutional  provisions : 
but  in  an  honest,  faithful  execution  of  the  things 
that  are  already  written  in  the  compact  and  in 


the  bond.  I  am  willing,  and  I  hope  the  State  1 
represent  is  willing,  to  look  this  matter  all  over 
fairly,  calmly,  and  dispassionately,  and  if  there 
be  any  thing  that  can  be  demanded  of  that 
State  consistent  with  the  dignity  that  belongs 
to  a  free  State,  and  the  regard  that  she  owes  to 
the  Constitution,  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  will 
render  and  perform  it  to  the  letter  and  to  the 
spirit.  But  I  say,  with  all  deference,  that  I 
think  these  now  compacts  aud  these  amend- 
ments are  the  mere  daubing  of  the  wall  with 
untempered  mortar.  They  are  not  what  is 
required  to  sustain  the  fabric  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

"  Sir,  I  do  not  know  that  this  Congress  can  do 
any  thing;  but  this  controversy  will  not  be 
settled  here.  It  has  been  well  said,  it  will  be 
done  by  tho  States ;  but,  sir,  the  enlightened 
tribunal  of  tho  public  opinion  of  Christendom 


any  of  the  States  by  whoso  laws  It  Is,  or  may  be,  allowed  or 

permitted. 

And  whereas,  also,  besides  those  causes  of  dissension  em- 
braced In  the  foregoing  amendments  proposed  to  tho  Con- 
stitution of  the  UnitetiStates,  there  are  others  which  come 
within  tho  Jurisdiction  of  Congress,  and  may  bo  remedied 
by  ita  legislative  power ;  and  whereas  It  Is  the  desire  of  Con- 
crete, as  fit-  as  its  power  will  extend,  to  remove  all  just  cause 
for  the  popular  discontent  and  agitation  which  now  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  country,  u:.d  threaten  the  stability  of  its 
institutions:  Therefore,  * 

1.  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  ff  Repre*entalive4 

?'the  i'niled  State*  of  Africa  in  Congress  assemiited, 
bat  the  laws  now  in  foroo  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves 
are  in  strict  pursuance  of  the  plan  and  mandatory  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  and  have  been  sanctioned  as  valid  and 
constitutional  by  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tho 
United  States;  that  toe  slaveholding  States  are  entiUed  to 
the  faithful  observance  and  execution  of  those  laws,  and 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  repealed,  or  si  modified  or  changed 
as  to  Impair  their  efficiency ;  and  that  laws  oucht  to  be  made 
for  tho  punishment  of  those  who  attempt  by  rescue  of  the 
slave, or  other  illegal  means,  to  hinder  or  defeat  tho  duo  exe- 
cution of  said  laws. 

«.  That  all  State  laws  which  conflict  with  the  fugitive 
elavo  acta  of  Congress,  or  any  other  constitutional  acta  of 
Congress,  or  which,  in  their  operation.  Impede,  hinder,  or 
delay  tho  free  courso  and  due  execution  of  any  of  said  arts, 
arc  null  and  void  by  the  plain  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  yet  those  State  laws,  void  as  they  are, 
have  given  color  to  practices,  and  led  to  consequences,  which 
have  obstructed  tho  due  administration  ana  execution  of 
acts  of  Congress,  and  especially  the  acts  for  the  delivery  of 
fugitive  slaves,  and  havo  thereby  contributed  much  to  tho 
discord  and  commotion  now  prevailing.  Congress,  there- 
fore. In  the  present  perilous  juncture,  does  not  deem  it  im- 
proper, respectfully  and  earnestly  to  recommend  tho  repeal 
of  those  laws  to  tho  several  States  which  havo  enacted  them, 
or  such  legislative  corrections  or  explanations  of  them  as 
may  prevent  their  being  used  or  perverted  to  such  mis- 
chievous purposes. 

a  That  the  act  of  the  ISth  of  September,  1850,  commonly 
called  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  ought  to  be  so  amended  as 
to  make  tho  foe  of  the  commissioner,  mentioned  In  the 
eighth  section  of  the  act,  equal  In  amount  in  the  cases  de- 
cided by  him,  whether  his  decision  be  in  favor  of  or  against 
tho  claimant.  And  to  avoid  misconstruction,  the  last  clause 
of  the  fifth  section  of  said  act,  which  authorizes  tbc  person, 
holding  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  or  detention  of  a  fugitive 
slave,  to  summon  to  his  aid  tho  pome  amitatu*,  and  which 
declares  it  to  be  tho  duty  of  ail  good  citizens  to  assist  him  in 
its  execution,  ought  to  be  so  amended  as  to  expressly  limit 
the  authority  and  duty  to  cases  In  which  there  shall  be  re- 
sistance or  danger  of  resistance  or  rescue. 

4.  That  the  laws  for  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave 
trade,  and  especially  those  prohibiting  the  Importation  of 
slaves  Into  the  United  States  ought  to  be  made  effectual,  and 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  executed;  and  all  further  enact- 


divisions  existing  In  Congress,  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  that  body  to  concur  in  both  its  branches  by 
the  requisite  majority  so  as  to  enable  it  cither  to  adopt  such 
measures  of  legislation,  or  to  recommend  to  the  Stales  web 
amendments  to  the  ConsUtution,  as  sre  deemed  necessary 
and  proper  to  avert  that  danger;  and  whereas  in  so  great  so 
emergency  tho  opinion  and  judgment  of  the  people  oupht 
to  be  heard,  and  would  be  the  best  and  surest  guide  to  their 
representatives:  Therefore, 

Re»olred.  That  provision  ongbt  to  be  made  by  law  with- 
out delay  for  taking  the  sense  of  the  people  and  submitting 
to  their  vote  the  following  resolutions  ai  the  basis  forth* 
final  and  permanent  settlement  or  thoao  disputes  that  now 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  country  and  threaten  tho  existence 
of  too  Union. 

The  annexed  table,  mado  out  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Lands,  shows  that  the  division  of  terri- 
tory proposed  by  adopting  the  line  of  3<3°  Hay,  would  give  to 
both  the  North  and  the  South  a  quantity  very  nearly  la 
proportion  to  their  respective  populations— to  the  North 
1,795,965  square  miles  for  a  population  of  nineteen  millions, 
and  to  the  South  1,203,711  square  mlloa  for  a  population  of 
twelve  millions. 

Stare  States.      Sa.  JlOt*. 

Delaware   2.1*° 

Maryland   1U" 

Virginia   61  .Mi 

North  Carolina   BftW 

South  Carolina  

Georgia   tel*"* 

Alabama   Bo.7flO 

Florida   »,i<S 

Kentucky   V'.W 

Missouri   G5,S59 

52.196 
45.000 
47,166 
41.346 
174J356 


Free  State*.       Sq.  Mile*. 

Maine.   85,000 

New  Hampshire.....  9,200 

Vermont   ]  0,212 

Massachusetts   7,SO0 

Rhode  Island.   1,306 

Connecticut   4.750 

Now  York   47  000 

New  Jersey   8,300 

Pennsylvania   46,000 

Ohio   89X4 

Indiana   83,s<i9 

Illinois   65.410 

Michigan   86.451 

Wisconsin.   53.924 

Iowa   55,045 

Minnesota,   63.591 

Oregon   95.274 

  1&N961 


683.017 


The  following  substitute  was  afterward  offered  to  tho 
preamble  of  the  resoluUons  by  Mr.  Crittenden : 
Whereas  the  Union  la  in  danger,  and  owing  to  the  unhappy 


Free  Territories 

Kansas.   12C.2S8 

Nebraska.   842,43* 

Minnesota..   81,960 

Washington   193,071 

Utah.   220.196 

963,949 
682,01? 

Total   1,795.965 


Stare  Territories. 

New  Mexico  856.309 

Indian   67,020 

313.829 

Total  1,8W,:U 

Population  12^00lM*M 
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will  utter  its  voice,  and  I  tell  you  there  is  no 
power  ou  God's  earth  thst  can  stand  before 
that." 

The  Vice-President,  in  announcing  the  Com- 
mittee of  Thirteen  on  Mr.  Powell's  resolution, 
remarked  that  the  Chair  had  found  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  in  framing  the  committee,  hut  had 
tried  to  compose  it  in  tho  spirit  which  he  be- 
lieved actuated  the  Senate  in  ordering  its  ap- 
pointment. It  will  be  observed  that  upon  this 
committee  were  two  Senators  from  one  State. 
This  was  unavoidable.  11  Of  course  the  author 
of  the  resolutions  becomes  the  chairman  of  the 
committee ;  and  I  am  sure  the  Senate  will,  for 
many  reasons,  recognize  the  fact  that  it  was 
proper  that  the  eminent  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  Bhould  also  bo  a  member  of  that 
committee.   The  Secretary  will  read  it." 

The  Secretary  read  tho  committee,  as  fol- 
lows :  Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Crittenden, 
Mr.  Seward,  Mr.  Toombs,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr. 
Collamcr,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  "Wade,  Mr.  Bigler, 
Mr.  Rice,  Mr.  Doolittle,  and  Mr.  Grimes. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  was  excused  from 
serving  on  tho  committee,  upon  his  own  re- 
quest.  Ho  said : 

"Tho  position  which  I  am  known  to  occupy, 
and  the  position  in  which  tho  State  I  represent 
now  stands,  render  it  altogether  impossible  for 
me  to  servo  upon  that  committee  with  any 
prospect  of  advantage.'1 

Subsequently  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote 
excusing  Mr.  Davis  was  carried,  upon  which 
he  rose  and  said : 

"  If,  in  tho  opinion  of  others,  it  be  possible 
for  me  to  do  any  tiling  for  the  public  good,  tho 
last  moment  while  I  stand  here  is  at  the  com- 
mand of  tho  Senate.  If  I  could  see  any  means 
by  which  I  could  avert  the  catastrophe  of  a 
struggle  between  the  sections  of  tho  Union,  my 
past  life,  I  hope,  gives  evidence  of  tho  readiness 
with  which  I  would  make  the  effort.  If  there 
be  any  sacrifice  which  I  conld  offer  on  tho  altar 
of  my  country  to  heal  all  tho  evils,  present  or 
prospective,  no  man  has  the  right  to  donbt  my 
readiness  to  do  it  Therefore,  when  Senators, 
entertaining  the  same  opinions  with  myself, 
came  to  me  and  expressed  regret  that  I  had  re- 
fused to  serve,  I  could  but  tell  them  that  I  had 
only  obeyed  what  I  believed  to  bo  propriety  in 
tho  case,  not  desiring  to  shrink  from  tho  per- 
formance of  a  dnty,  still  less  to  indulge  in  per- 
sonal feeling.  I  therefore  answer  tho  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  knowing  also  that 
it  is  made  after  consultation  with  others,  that 
if  the  Senate  choose  that  I  should  be  placed 
upon  the  committee,  and  continne  to  servo 
there,  I  shall  offer  no  further  opposition." 

The  motion  to  excuse  tho  Senator  was  then 
withdrawn. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  the  committee  re- 
ported as  follows : 

The  Committee  of  Thirteen,  appointed  by  order  of 
the  Senate,  of  the  20th  instant,  have  agreed  upon  the 
following  resolution,  and  report  the  some  to  tho 


Iiaolctd,  That  the  committee  have  not  been  able  to 
agree  upon  any  general  plan  of  adjustment,  and  re- 
port that  fact  to  the  Senate,  together  with  the  journal  of 
the  committee. 

On  a  subsequent  day  the  report  of  tho  com- 
mittee and  the  resolutions  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  were  taken  np ;  also  a  brief  resolu- 
tion of  nearly  similar  import  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Johnson,  of  Tennessee ;  also  resolutions  of 
Senator  Lane,  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Douglas  addressed  the  Senate.  He  com- 
menced by  saying  that  no  act  of  his  public  life 
had  ever  caused  him  so  much  regret  as  the  ne- 
cessity of  voting  in  the  special  committee  of 
thirteen  for  the  resolution  reporting  to  the  Sen- 
ate their  inability  to  agree  upon  any  general 
plan  of  adjustment,  which  would  restore  peaco 
to  the  country  and  insure  the  integrity  of  the 
Union.  If  we  wish  to  understand  the  real 
causes  which  have  produced  such  wide-spread 
and  deep-seated  discontent  in  tho  slaveholding 
States,  wo  must  go  back,  ho  said,  beyond  the 
recent  Presidential  election,  and  trace  the  ori- 
gin and  history  of  the  slavery  agitation  from 
tho  period  when  it  first  became  an  active  ele- 
ment iu  Federal  politics. 

Having  traced  the  agitation  down,  he  as- 
cribed tho  present  crisis  to  the  fact  that  the 
Southern  people  have  received  the  result  of  the 
recent  election  as  furnishing  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  tho  dominant  party  of  the  North, 
which  is  soon  to  take  possession  of  the  Federal 
Government  under  that  election,  arc  deter- 
mined to  invade  and  destroy  their  constitution- 
al rights.  What  shall  be  done,  he  asked,  in 
the  case  of  South  Carolina  ?  Onr  right  of  ju- 
risdiction over  that  State  for  Federal  purposes, 
according  to  the  Constitution,  had  not  been 
destroyed  or  impaired  by  the  ordinance  of  se- 
cession, or  any  act  of  tho  convention,  or  of  the 
de  facto  government.  The  right  remains ;  but 
the  possession  is  lost,  for  the  time  being. 
"  How  shall  we  regain  the  possession  ?  "  is  tho 
pertinent  inquiry.  It  may  be  done  by  arms,  or 
by  a  peaceable  adjustment  of  tho  matters  in 
controversy. 

After  examining  many  incidental  questions 
relating  to  the  mode  of  adjustment,  ho  said : 

"  I  repeat,  then,  my  solemn  conviction,  that 
war  means  disunion— final,  irrevocable,  eternal 
separation.  I  seo  no  alternative,  therefore,  but 
a  fair  compromise,  founded  on  the  basis  of  mu- 
tual concessions,  alike  honorable,  just,  and  ben- 
eficial to  all  parties,  or  civil  war  and  disunion. 
Is  there  any  thing  humiliating  in  a  fair  com- 
promise of  conflicting  interests,  opinions,  and 
theories,  for  tho  sake  of  peace,  union,  and  safe- 
ty ?  Read  the  debates  of  the  Federal  conven- 
tion, which  formed  onr  glorious  Constitution, 
and  you  will  find  noble  examples,  worthy  of 
imitation ;  instances  where  sages  and  patriots 
were  willing  to  surrender  cherished  theories 
and  principles  of  government,  believed  to  bo 
essential  to  the  best  form  of  society,  for  tho 
sake  of  peace  and  unity." 

On  another  day  Mr.  Crittenden  called  up  his 
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resolution,  which  was  now  so  modified  by  him- 
self 03  to  make  it  a  question  of  referring  the 
matter  to  tho  people  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  lie  had  already  perceived  that 
there  was  no  party  in  the  Senate  in  favor  of 
compromise  sufficiently  strong  to  pa3s  his  reso- 
lution in  its  original  form.  With  a  degree  of 
melancholy  natural  to  one  who  had  spent  so 
largo  a  portion  of  his  life  in  endeavors  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  and  glory  of  his  coun- 
try, and  who  now  sees  a  gigantic  catastrophe 
about  to  overwhelm  her,  he  addresses  the  Sen- 
ate : 

uMr.  Presidont,  if  I  conld  indulge  myself 
with  tho  hope  that  tho  resolution  which  I  have 
proposed  for  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
could  obtain  that  majority  in  this  Senate  which 
would  recommend  it  to  the  States  for  their 
adoption,  by  convention  or  by  Legislature,  I 
should  never  have  made  this  motion  for  a  ref- 
erence of  the  question  to  the  people.  It  is  the 
extraordinary  condition  of  tho  country,  the  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  by  which  we  are 
now  surrounded,  and  the  peculiar  situation  in 
which  Congress  itself  is  placed,  that  has  in- 
duced me  to  attempt  so  extraordinary  a  resort. 
We  believe  that  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion are  requisite  to  give  that  permanent  se- 
curity which  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  public 
mind  and  restore  quiet  to  the  country.  Those 
amendments  cannot  be  recommended,  nor  can 
we  proceed  in  the  measure  of  amondmcnt,  un- 
less it  be  by  a  two-thirds  majority.  I  have 
feared  that  that  majority  could  not  bo  hoped 
for  here ;  and  it  is  in  this  last  extremity  that  I 
have  proposed  that  we  should  invoke  the  judg- 
ment of  tho  peoplo  upon  the  great  question  on 
whioh  their  Government  depends.  It  is  not 
an  ordinary  question;  it  is  no  qnestion  of 
party  ;  it  is  no  question  of  policy ;  it  is  a  qnes- 
tion involving  the  existence  of  the  Union,  and 
the  existence  of  the  Government.  Upon  so 
momentous  a  question,  where  the  public  coun- 
sels themselves  are  so  divided  and  bo  distracted 
as  not  to  be  ablo  to  adopt,  for  the  want  of  tho 
requisite  majority,  those  means  that  are  sup- 
posed to  be  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
country  and  the  people,  it  has  seemed  to  mo 
not  improper  that  we  should  resort  to  tho  great 
source  of  all  political  authority — the  people 
themselves.  This  is  their  Government;  this 
is  their  Union ;  we  aro  but  their  representa- 
tives. I  speak  in  no  feeling  of  flattery  to  the 
people,  sir.  No;  I  call  upon  them  to  pro- 
nounce their  judgment,  and  do  their  duty  to 
their  country.  If  we  cannot  save  the  country, 
and  they  will  not  save  the  country,  the  conn- 
try  is  gone.  I  wish  to  preserve  it  by  all  tho 
means,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  that  are 
within  our  possible  reach.  That  is  the  whole 
feeling,  and  that  is  the  entire  principle  upon 
which  I  have  acted  in  making  this  proposition. 
I  see  nothing  improper  in  it.'' 

After  examining  all  the  points  bearing  on 
tho  proposition  for  compromise  in  a  most  con- 
ciliatory spirit,  and  urging  with  all  the  elo- 


quence he  could  command,  the  importance  to 
the  future  welfare  of  the  country  that  this 
course  should  be  adopted,  he  closed,  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  followed.  Nothing  could 
be  more  complete  than  the  contrast  between 
their  views. 

Mr.  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  said :  "  The  success 
of  the  Abolitionists  and  their  allies,  under  tho 
name  of  the  Republican  party,  has  produced  its 
logical  results  already.   They  have  for  long 
years  been  sowing  dragons'  teeth,  and  havo 
finally  got  a  crop  of  armed  men.  The  Union, 
sir,  is  dissolved.   That  is  an  accomplished  fact 
in  the  path  of  this  discussion  that  men  may  as 
well  heed.    One  of  your  confederates  has  al- 
ready, wisely,  bravely,  boldly,  confronted  pub- 
lic danger,  and  sho  is  only  ahead  of  many  of 
her  sisters  because  of  her  greater  facility  for 
speedy  action.   The  greator  majority  of  those 
sister  States,  under  like  circumstances,  consider 
her  cause  as  their  cause  ;  and  I  charge  yon  in 
their  name  to-day,  "Touch  not  Saguntum." 
It  is  not  only  their  cause,  but  it  is  a  cause 
which  receives  the  sympathy,  and  will  receive 
the  support,  of  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  honest  patriotic  men  in  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  who  have  hitherto  maintained  constitu- 
tional rights,  who  respect  their  oaths,  abide  by 
compacts,  and  love  justice.    And  while  this 
Congress,  this  Senate,  and  this  Honse  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  debating  the  constitutionality 
and  the  expediency  of  seceding  from  the  Union, 
and  while  the  perfidious  authors  of  this  mis- 
chief aro  showering  down  denunciations  upon 
a  largo  portion  of  the  patriotic  men  of  this 
country,  thoso  brave  men  aro  coolly  and  calm- 
ly voting  what  yon  call  revolution — ay,  sir, 
doing  better  than  that — arming  to  defend  it. 
They  appealed  to  the  Constitution,  they  ap- 
pealed to  justice,  they  appealed  to  fraternity, 
until  the  Constitution,  justice,  and  fraternity 
were  no  longer  listened  to  in  tho  legislative 
halls  of  their  country,  and  then,  sir,  they  pre- 
pared for  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword ;  and 
now  you  see  the  glittering  bayonet,  and  yon 
hoar  tho  tramp  of  armed  men  from  your  capital 
to  the  Rio  Grande.   It  is  a  sight  that  gladdens 
the  eyes  and  cheers  the  hearts  of  other  millions 
ready  to  second  them.   Inasmuch,  sir,  as  1 
have  labored  earnestly,  honestly,  sincerely, 
with  these  men  to  avert  this  necessity  so  long 
as  I  deemed  it  possible,  and  inasmuch  as  I 
heartily  approve  their  present  conduct  of  re- 
sistance, I  deem  it  my  duty  to  state  their  case 
to  the  Senate,  to  the  country,  and  to  the  civil- 
ized world." 

The  claims  of  the  Southern  States  and  their 
views  of  the  Constitution  havo  been  already 
stated  so  often,  that  it  will  not  bo  necessary 
to  repeat  the  argument  of  tho  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

On  a  subsequent  day  Mr.  Clark,  of  Now 
Hampshire,  ottered  tho  following  resolutions, 
designing  to  move  them  as  an  amendment  to 
tho  resolutions  of  Mr.  Crittenden  : 

Sttoktd,  That  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
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ire  ample  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  the 
protection  of  all  the  material  interests  of  the  conntry : 
that  it  needs  to  be  obeyed  rather  than  amended  ;  and 
tost  an  extrication  from  the  present  dangers  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  strenuous  efforts  to  preserve  the  peace, 
protect  the  public  property,  and  enforce  the  laws, 
rather  than  in  new  guarantees  for  particular  interests, 
compromises  for  particular  difficulties,  or  concessions 
to  unreasonable  demands. 

Revolted,  That  all  attempts  to  dissolve  the  present 
Union,  or  overthrow  or  abandon  the  present  Consti- 
tution, with  the  hope  or  expectation  of  constructing 
a  new  one,  are  dangerous,  illusory,  and  destructive ; 
that,  in  the  opioion  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
do  such  reconstruction  is  practicable,  and  therefore,  to 
the  muintcnance  of  the  existing  Union  and  Consti- 
tution should  be  directed  all  the  energies  of  all  the  de- 
part nients  of  the  Government,  and  the  efforts  of  all 


A  bill  was  afterwards  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bigler,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  provide  for  taking 
the  sense  of  the  people  of  the  sevoral  States  on 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
offered  by  Mr.  Crittenden. 

Subsequently  Mr.  Crittenden  called  up  his 
resolutions,  when  a  motion  was  made  to  post- 
pone their  consideration  to  a  future  day,  by 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  because  the  Pa- 
cific Railroad  bill,  and  the  bill  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Kansas  were  set  down  for  previous  days. 
To  this  the  venerable  Senator,  Mr.  Crittenden, 
replied : 

44 1  do  think  that  this  may  well  bo  considered 
as  trifling  with  the  greatest  subject  that  con 
possibly  be  before  this  Senate,  if  we  consent  to 
*ach  a  postponement,  and  make  the  reason  for 
it  the  pendency  of  this  or  that  bill.  I  cannot 
consent  to  it ;  and  I  hope,  if  the  Senate  are  dis- 
posed to  treat  the  subject  at  all  with  the  so- 
lemnity that  belongs  to  it,  that  we  shall  at  least 
show  respect  enough  to  the  subject  to  manifest 
a  temper  and  disposition  to  act  upon  it  de- 
cidedly and  promptly.  I  want  this  question 
acted  upon ;  and  from  this  dilatory  sort  of  pro- 
ceedings, it  seems  to  mo  it  is  evident  gentle- 
men are  trying  to  postpone  this  subject,  and 
give  it  no  consideration." 

After  further  discussion  the  motion  to  post- 
pone w  as  lost,  19  Republicans  to  25.  Another 
debate  arose  on  questions  of  order,  and  the  ses- 
sion of  the  day  closed,  by  tho  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky withdrawing  his  call. 

Oa  the  next  day,  when  the  Senator  called 
for  his  resolutions  again,  they  were  set  aside, 
as  the  Pacific  Railroad  bill  had  been  set  down 
as  a  special  order. 

Mr.  Lane,  of  Oregon,  thus  expressed  his  dis- 
approbation of  tho  course  which  had  been 
taken : 

44  I  was  very  sorry  this  morning  to  see  tho 
n»o*t  important  measure  that  has  been  intro- 
duced into  this  Senate,  or  can  be  introduced 
into  it  during  this  or  any  other  session,  set 
tattle  to  take  up  this  bill.  I  allude  to  the  prop- 
osition introduced  by  tho  venerable  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  It  was  a  proposition  presented 
^  ith  the  hope  of  saving  the  final  dissolution  of 
this  Union.  Tho  measures  proposed  by  him, 
12  *, 


if  sanctioned  by  the  people,  if  approved  by  the 
Northern  States,  would  in  all  human  probabil- 
ity—and I  know  there  is  no  man  in  this  Union 
more  anxious  for  it  than  myself— delay  tho 
movements  which  arc  now  going  on,  that  are 
to  result  ultimately  in  the  entire  dissolution  of 
the  Union.  At  such  a  time,  when  every  gen- 
tleman knows  that  tho  conntry  cannot  be  held 
together  unless  something  shall  be  promptly 
done,  I  thought  it  was  not  proper  to  take  up  a 
bill  involving  the  countny  in  obligations  amount- 
ing to  hundreds  of  millions,  for  the  making  of 
two  railroads,  in  preference  to  adopting  some 
measures  by  which  this  Union  may  be  held  to- 
gether ;  some  plan  that  may  afford  security  and 
protection,  and  guarantee  the  rights  of  all  the 
States  of  tho  Confederacy." 

Later  in  the  day  Mr.  Crittenden  alluded  to 
the  same  action  on  the  part  of  tho  Senate,  and 
expostulated  with  them,  saying: 

44 1  cannot  think,  Mr.  President,  of  voting  for 
the  Pacific  Railroad  bill  whflo  this  other  meas- 
ure Is  undetermined.  It  has  been  said  of  old 
that  men  build  as  if  they  never  expected  to  die. 
"We  seem  to  be  acting  as  a  nation  upon  that 
hypothesis ;  we  are  proposing  to  build  railroads, 
providing  roads  for  future  generations,  when 
the  very  existence  of  our  country  is  in  danger. 
"When  the  Union  itself  is  reeling  about  like  a 
drunken  roan,  we  are  making  provision  for  fu- 
turity and  for  posterity.  I  cannot  vote  for  any 
such  measure  at  any  such  time.  Build  up  the 
Union  first ;  then  talk  about  building  up  a  rail- 
road. Then  I  will  vote  for  this  measure.  I 
want  my  friends  from  California  to  understand 
that,  although  I  voted  to-day  for  the  indefinite 
postponement  of  this  bill,  I  am  not  its  enemy. 
I  am  prepared  to  vote  for  it  when  yon  make 
the  Union  stable  enough  to  afford  the  faintest 
promise  that  the  work  can  be  executed,  and 
that  we  shall  have  a  nation  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  it.  It  seemed  to  me  very  solemn  trifling  be- 
fore this  people,  that  the  Senate  should  sit  hero 
legislating  upon  the  making  of  roads  for  futuro 
generations,  and  for  a  nation,  when  that  na- 
tion is  trembling  upon  a  point  between  life  and 
death.  Yet  the  Senate  preferred  to  act  upon  a 
railroad,  rather  than  to  act  on  these  measures 
calculated  to  give  permanence  to  the  Union  it- 
self. I  ask  my  friends  to  consider  what  sort 
of  intelligence  is  this  to  go  out  of  a  country 
that  is  now  trembling  with  anxiety  upon  the 
question  of  peace  or  war,  existence  or  non- 
existence as  a  nation,  that  they  should  sit  here 
and  with  quiet  indifference  to  the  state  of  the 
country  take  up  a  railroad  bill  ? " 

On  another  day  the  resolutions  were  taken 
up  and  tho  amendments  of  Mr.  Powell,  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  Mr.  Clark  of  New  Hampshire,  were 
adopted.  This  amendment  of  Mr.  Clark  looked 
so  much  like  war,  that  on  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  on  the  next  day,  it  was  recon- 
sidered and  postponed. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  Senator  Ivcrson,  of 
Georgia,  withdrew  from  the  Senate.  His  com- 
munication to  that  body  was  as  follows : 
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"WAStrrcoTON  Crrv,  January  2$,  1861. 
7b  the  8enate  of  the  United  State* : 

The  undersigned  has  received  official  information 
that,  on  the  !•.  '.U  inBtant,  a  convention  of  the  people 
of  Georgia,  recently  assembled,  and  now  in  session, 
passed  the  following  ordinance : 

"  An  ordinance  to  dissolve  the  union  between  the 
State  of  Georgia  and  other  States  united  with  her 
under  a  compact  of  government,  entitled  the  '  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  America.' 

"  We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  in  conven- 
tion assembled,  do  declare  and  ordain,  and  it  is  hereby 
declared  and  ordained,  that  the  ordinance  adopted  by 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Georgia  in  convention  on 
the  2d  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1788, 
when  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America 
was  assented  to,  ratified,  and  adopted ;  and  also  all 
acts  and  parts  of  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this 
State,  ratifying  and  adopting  amendments  of  the  said 
Constitution,  are  hereby  repealed,  rescinded,  and  ab- 
rogated. 

"  We  do  further  declare  and  ordain,  that  the  Union 
now  subsisting  between  the  States  of  Georgia  and 
other  States,  under  the  name  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  is  hereby  dissolved ;  and  that  the  State  of 
Georgia  is  in  the  full  possession  and  exercise  of  all 
those  rights  of  sovereignty  which  belong  and  apper- 
tain to  a  free  and  independent  State." 

The  undersigned,  recognizing  the  validity  of  said 
ordinance,  ana  the  fact  that  the  State  which  he,  in 
part,  represents  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
has  withdrawn  from  the  Federal  Union,  and  is  now  a 
separate,  sovereign,  and  independent  State,  does  not 
feel  at  liberty  any  longer  to  take  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Senate,  and  shall  this  day  withdraw  from 
the  bodv.  Very  rcspectfullv, 

ALFRED  IVERSON. 

Upon  its  being  road,  the  Senator  made  a 
brief  address  to  tlio  Senate,  saying  that  peace 
or  war  could  follow  as  the  remaining  States 
might  choose.  The  first  gun  fired  would  causo 
the  withdrawal  of  all  the  slavcholding  States, 
and  forever  destroy  all  hope  of  reconstruction. 

A  question  next  arose  in  the  Senate  re- 
specting the  effect  which  the  act  of  this 
Senator  had  upon  his  seat  in  that  body. 
After  a  lengthy  discussion,  the  subject  was 
laid  upon  the  table  and  passed  over  for  tho 
time. 

At  this  time  a  movement  was  made  on  tho 
part  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  to  accomplish  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  difficulties  of  tho 
country.  Resolutions  wero  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  that  State,  recommending  all 
the  States  to  appoint  commissioners  to  a  con- 
vention, the  object  of  which  should  be  to  ad- 
just 44  the  present  unhappy  controversies  in  the 
spirit  in  which  the  Constitution  was  originally 
formed." 

The  convention  was  to  meet  at  Washington 
on  the  4th  of  February  ensuing.  Thcso  resolu- 
tions* were  laid  before  Congress  by  President 
Buchanan,  accompanied  with  a  message  to  each 

*  Preamble  and  Resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Aetem- 
bly  of  Virginia,  January  19,  1SGI. 

'Whereas  It  Is  tho  deliberate  opinion  of  tho  General  As- 
sembly uf  Virginia,  that  unless  the  unhappy  controversy 
which  now  divides  tho  States  of  this  Confederacy  shall  be 
satisfactorily  adjusted,  a  permanent  dissolution  of  the  Union 
is  inevitable;  and  the  General  Assembly,  representinz  tho 
wishes  of  tho  people  of  the  Commonwealth,  Is  desirous  of 
employing  every  reasonable  means  to  avert  so  dire  a  calami- 
ty, and  determined  to  make  a  final  effort  to  restore  the  Union 


Ilonse,  in  which  he  thus  expressed  his  graihV 
cation  upon  the  occasion,  and  his  views  of  hia 
own  position : — 

44 1  confess  I  hail  this  movement  on  tho  part 
of  Virginia,  with  great  satisfaction.  From  tho 
past  history  of  this  ancient  and  renowned  Com- 
monwealth, we  have  the  fullest  assurance  that 
what  she  has  undertaken  she  will  accomplish, 
if  it  can  be  done  by  able,  enlightened,  and  per- 
severing efforts.  1 1  is  highly  gratifying  to  know 


and  the  Constitution,  in  the  spirit  In  which  they  were  estab- 
lished by  Uu>  fathers  of  the  Republic:  Therefore. 

Reeolced,  That  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia, an  invitation  Is  hereby  extended  to  all  such  Stat«\ 
whether  slaveholdlng  or  non-elavcholdlng,  as  are  willing  to 
unite  with  Virginia  in  an  earnest  effort  to  adjust  the  prewu-. 
unhappy  controversies  in  the  spirit  In  «» hlch  the  Constitution 
was  originally  formed,  and  consistently  with  Its  principles, 

;  States  *iJr 


so  as  to  afford  to  tho  people  of  the  slaveholdlng  ! 
quale  guarantees  for  the  security  of  their  right*,  to  appoint 
commissioners  to  meet,  on  the  4th  day  of  February  next,  in 
tho  city  of  Washington,  similar  commbe-lonors  appointed  hy 
Virginia,  to  consider,  and,  if  practicable,  agree  upon  soma 
suitable  adjustment. 

Reeolrea,  That  ex-President  John  Tvler,  William  C. 
Rives,  Judge  John  W.  Itrockcnbrousb,  Geonre  W.  S am- 
ine rs,  and  James  A.  Seddon  are  hereby  appointed  commit- 
sinners,  whose  duty  It  shall  be  to  repair  to  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, on  the  day  designated  in  tho  foregoing  resolution, 
to  meet  such  commissioners  as  may  be  appointed  by  any 
of  tho  said  States,  la  accordance  with  the  foregoing  reso- 
lution. 

Reeolved,  That  If  said  commissioner*,  after  full  and  Ires 
conference,  shall  agree  upon  any  plan  of  adjustment  requir- 
ing amendments  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  for  the  further 
security  of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  sisveboldiai 
States,  they  be  requested  to  communicate  the  propose] 
amendments  to  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  bsvlug  the 
same  submitted  by  that  body,  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
Constitution,  to  the  several  States  for  ratification. 

Reeolred,  That  if  said  commissioners  cannot  agree  oa 
such  adjustment,  or,  if  agreeing.  Congress  shall  refote  to 
submit  for  ratification  such  amendments  as  may  be  pro- 
posed, then  the  commissioners  of  this  State  shall  imnif- 
dlately  communicate  the  result  to  the  Executive  of  tbii 
Commonwealth,  to  be  by  blin  laid  before  the  convention  of 
tho  people  of  Virginia  and  the  General  Assembly :  Protid»i. 
that  the  said  commissioners  be  subject  at  all  limes  to  ih# 
control  of  the  General  Assembly,  or,  if  in  session,  to  thstuf 
the  State  Convention. 

Reeolred,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  Virginia,  the  propositions  embraced  in  the  resolution* 

5 resented  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States  by  Hon.  Jobs 
.  Crittenden — so  modified  as  that  the  first  article  proposed 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  tho  United  States, 
shall  apply  to  all  ihe  territory  of  the  United  States  now  held  or 
hereafter  acquired  south  of  latitude  86°  80',  and  provide  that 
slavery  of  tho  African  race  shall  bo  effectually  protected  us 
property  therein  during  the  continuance  of  the  territorisl 
government,  and  the  fourth  article  shall  secure  to  the  owners 
of  slaves  tho  right  of  transit  with  their  slaves  between  awl 
through  the  non-!>laveholding  States  and  Territories— coo- 
ttitute  the  basis  of  such  an  adjustment  of  the  unhappy 
controversy  which  now  divides  the  States  of  this  Con- 
federacy, as  would  be  accepted  by  the  people  of  this  Com- 
monwealth. 

Revolted,  That  cx-Prcsldent  John  Tyler  Is  hereby  sp- 
pointed.  by  the  concurrent  vote  of  each  brunch  o'f  the 
General  Assembly,  a  commissioner  to  the  President  of  tho 
United  States;  and  Judge  John  Robertson  Is  hereby  ap- 
pointed, by  a  like  vote,  a  commissioner  to  the  State  of  Soma 
Carolina,  and  the  other  States  that  have  seceded,  or 
secede,  with  instructions  respectfully  to  request  the 
dent  of  the  United  States  sad  the  authorities  of  i 
to  agree  to  abstain,  pending  the  proceedings  ooi... 
by  the  action  of  this  General  Assembly,  from  any  and  all 
acts  calculated  to  produce  a  collision  of  arms  between  tba 
States  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Reeolved,  That  copies  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  forth- 
with telegraphed  to  the  Executives  of  tho  several  States,  aivl 
also  to  tbe  President  of  the  United  States;  and  that  tho 
Governor  be  requested  to  inform,  without  delav,  the 
of  their  appointment  by  the  foregoing  rr*>- 

the  rolls. 

WILLIAM  F.  GORDOX,  Jr.. 

C.  H.  D.  and  K.  tt.  of  Virginia 
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that  other  patriotic  States  have  appointed, 
and  are  appointing,  commissioners  to  meet 
those  of  Virginia  in  council.  When  assem- 
bled, they  will  constitute  a  body  entitled,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  to  the  confidence  of  the 
country. 

*•  The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  have  also 
resolved  1  that  ex-President  John  Tyler  is  here- 
by appointed,  by  the  concurrent  vote  of  each 
branch  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  commis- 
sioner to  the  President  of  the  United  States ; 
and  Judge  John  Robertson  is  hereby  appointed, 
by  a  like  vote,  a  commissioner  to  tho  State  of 
South  Carolina  and  tho  other  States  that  have 
seceded  or  shall  secede,  with  instructions  re- 
spectfully to  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  authorities  of  such  States  to  agree 
to  abstain,  pending  the  proceedings  contem- 
plated by  the  action  of  this  General  Assembly, 
from  any  and  all  acts  calculated  to  produce  a 
collision  of  arms  between  the  States  and  the 
Government  of  the  Uuited  States.1 

44  However  strong  may  be  my  desire  to  enter 
into  such  an  agreement,  I  am  convinced  that  I 
do  not  possess  the  power.  Congress,  and  Con- 
gress alone,  under  the  war-making  power,  can 
exercise  the  discretion  of  agreeing  to  abstain 
'from  any  and  all  acts  calculated  to  produce  a 
collision  of  arms*  between  this  and  any  other 
Government.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  usur- 
pation for  the  Executive  to  attempt  to  restrain 
their  hands  by  an  agreement  in  regard  to  mat- 
ters over  which  he  has  no  constitutional  con- 
trol. If  he  were  thus  to  act,  they  might  pass 
laws  which  he  should  be  bound  to  obey,  though 
in  conflict  with  his  agreement. 

"  Under  existing  circumstances,  my  present 
actual  power  is  confined  within  narrow  limits. 
It  is  my  duty  at  all  times  to  defend  and  protect 
the  public  property  within  the  seceding  States 
so  far  as  this  may  be  practicable,  and  especially 
to  employ  all  constitutional  means  to  protect 
the  property  of  the  United  States,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  public  peace  at  this  tho  seat  of  the 
Federal  Government.  If  the  seceding  States 
abstain  'from  any  and  all  acts  calculated  to 
produce  a  collision  of  arms,'  then  the  danger 
so  much  to  be  deprecated  will  no  longer 
exist.  Defence,  and  not  aggression,  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  Administration  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

"But  whilst  I  can  enter  into  no  engagement 
such  as  that  proposed,  I  cordially  commend 
to  Congress,  with  much  confidence  that  it  will 
meet  their  approbation,  to  abstain  from  passing 
any  law  calculated  to  produce  a  collision  of 
arms  pending  tho  proceedings  contemplated  by 
the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  will  never  despair  of  the 
Republic.  I  yet  cherish  the  belief  that  tho 
American  people  will  perpetuate  the  Union  of 
the  States  on  some  terras  just  and  honorable 
for  all  sections  of  tho  country.  I  trust  that 
the  mediation  of  Virginia  may  be  the  destined 
means,  under  Providence,  of  accomplishing 
this  inestimable  benefit   Glorious  as  are  the 


memories  of  her  nast  history,  such  on  achieve- 
ment, both  in  relation  to  her  own  Dame  and 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  country,  would  sur- 
pass them  all." 

After  the  message  had  been  read  in  the  Sen- 
ate, Mr.  Mason  of  Virginia  said,  it  was  a  great 
and  honorable  office  which  his  honored  and 
venerated  State  had  undertaken.  Should  it  un- 
fortunately occur,  however,  either  from  impa- 
tienco  in  the  States  that  have  separated,  or  from 
any  undue  and  over-zeal  in  any  department  of 
the  Federal  Government,  that  the  two  sections 
should  be  brought  into  collision,  there  is  an  end 
of  all  negotiation.  Men  never  negotiate  in  war. 
There  must  be  a  peace  first.  If  there  was  any 
honorable  Senator  on  the  floor,  or  any  citizen 
of  any  one  of  the  States,  who,  under  existing 
events,  yet  indulged  the  belief  that  an  attempt 
to  enforce  tho  Federal  laws  in  the  States  that 
have  declared  themselves  beyond  the  Federal 
jurisdiction  was  not  an  act  which  would  lead 
to  war,  and  to  war  alone,  never  was  such  a  Sen- 
ator or  such  a  citizen  more  deluded.  He  had 
occasion  to  say  so  heretofore.  "  I  speak  it  now, 
sir,  certainly  not  in  anger;  but  I  should  speak 
it  in  sorrow,  if  I  could  be  brought  to  contem- 
plate such  an  event." 

Ho  thought  that  there  were  evidences — daily 
evidences — from  that  section  of  the  country 
which  had  separated  itself  from  this  Union, 
that,  while  the  authorities  there  have  thought 
it  necessary,  as  measures  of  precaution,  to  pos- 
sess themselves,  in  the  several  States,  of  the 
forts,  arsenals,  navy-yards,  and  military  mate- 
rials found  within  their  limits,  acknowledging 
them  to  be  a  portion  of  the  public  property  all 
the  time,  they  have  done  so  with  no  intent  on 
their  part  to  make  war ;  they  have  done  so,  as 
they  conceived,  only  as  measures  of  necessary, 
prudent  precaution,  in  the  event  that  any  war 
Bhould  unhappily  be  waged  on  them.  And  he 
thought  honorable  Senators  on  the  other  side 
would  respond  to  the  declaration,  when  he  said 
that  there  was  not  one  of  those  States,  when 
they  shall  be  restored  to  the  Union,  if  they 
shall  be  restored,  or  when  the  Government 
shall  be  reconstructed,  if  it  shall  be  recon- 
structed, or  when  peace  shall  be  concluded, 
if  war  shall  now  follow,  who  will  not  account 
for  every  dollar  of  the  public  property  that 
they  have  taken. 

A  great  number  of  petitions  and  memorials 
had  been  presented  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
relative  to  the  crisis  of  the  country,  and  for 
the  most  part  praying  Congress  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  would  result  in  peace  and  perma- 
nent union.  Resolutions  also  were  from  time 
to  time  adopted  by  the  Legislatures  of  many  of 
the  States  and  laid  before  Congress. 

Among  the  memorials  thus  presented  was 
one  from  the  city  of  New  York,  which  was  for- 
warded through  a  committee  of  twenty-five 
citizens,  and  which  prayed  "for  the  exercise 
of  the  best  wisdom  of  Congress  in  finding  some 
plan  for  the  adjustment  of  the  troubles  which 
disturb  the  peace  and  happiness  and  endanger 
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the  safety  of  the  nation/'  It  also  favored  the 
.Border  State  plan.  Mr.  Seward,  of  New  York, 
in  presenting  the  memorial  to  the  Senate,  stated 
that  ho  had  been  asked  by  the  committee  to 
support  the  petition,  but  he  had  not  seen  a 
proposition  from  either  North  or  South  which 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  other,  lie  deemed 
it  his  duty  to  hold  himself  open  and  ready  for 
the  best  adjustment,  but  he  would  express  to 
the  public  and  to  the  Senate  the  commendable 
spirit  in  which  the  committee  came.  He  then 
proceeded  to  say  : 

"  I  have  asked  them,  also,  in  roturn  for  per- 
forming my  duty  on  this  occasion,  that  when 
they  have  arrived  at  home,  they  will  act  in  the 
same  spirit  and  manifest  their  devotion  to  the 
Union  above  all  other  interests  and  all  other 
sentiments,  by  speaking  for  the  Union,  by  vot- 
ing for  the  Union,  and,  if  it  should  be  demand- 
ed, by  lending  and  even  giving  their  money  for 
the  Union,  and  fighting,  in  the  last  resort,  for 
the  Union,  taking  care  always  that  speaking 
goes  before  voting,  voting  goes  before  giving 
money,  and  all  go  beforo  a  battle,  which  I 
should  regard  as  hazardous  and  dangerous,  and 
therefore  the  last,  as  it  would  be  the  most 
painful,  measure  to  bo  resorted  to  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  Union. 

"  This  is  the  spirit  in  which  I  have  deter- 
mined for  myself  to  come  up  to  this  great  ques- 
tion, and  to  pass  through  it,  as  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve we  shall  pass  through  it.  For,  although 
this  great  controversy  has  not  been  already 
settled,  I  do  not,  therefore,  any  the  less  calcu- 
late upon  and  hope  and  expect  that  it  will  be 

foacefully  settled,  and  settled  for  the  Union, 
have  not  been  so  rash  as  to  expect  that,  in 
sixty  days  which  have  been  allowed  to  us  since 
the  meeting  of  Congress— and  I  will  bo  frank, 
sir,  in  saying  that  I  have  not  expected  that,  in 
the  ninety  days  which  are  the  allotted  term  of 
Congress — reason  and  judgment  would  como 
back  to  the  people,  and  become  so  pervading, 
so  universal,  as  that  they  would  appreciate  the 
danger  and  be  able  to  agree  on  the  remedies. 
Still,  I  have  been  willing  that  it  should  be  tried, 
though  unsuccessfully ;  but  my  confidence  has 
remained  the  same,  for  this  simple  reason :  that, 
as  I  have  not  believed  that  the  passion  and 
frenzy  of  the  hour  could  overturn  this  great 
fabric  of  constitutional  liberty  and  empire  in 
ninety  days,  so  I  havo  felt  sure  that  there 
would  bo  time,  even  after  the  expiration  of 
ninety  days,  for  the  restoration  of  all  that  had 
been  lost,  and  for  the  re&stablishment  of  all 
that  was  in  danger." 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  replied :  44 1  was 
about  to  remarkj  that  at  this  time,  when  the 
Government  is  in  process  of  disintegration, 
when  there  are  six  States  which  have  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  the  Union,  as  they  say, 
finally  and  forever ;  when  other  States  not  yet 
separated,  aro  arming  themselves — 'arming  upon 
a  largo  scale ;  when  my  own  State  appropriat- 
ed, twelve  months  ago,  in  expectation  of  what 
now  to  bo  occurring,  the  very  large  sum 


from  a  State  treasury,  in  advance,  of  $500,004 
to  purchase  arms  to  arm  her  people;  when 
here,  within  a  few  days,  another  appropriation 
was  made  of  $1,000,000  for  the  same  purpose, 
to  arm  her  people ;  when  we  find  that  other 
States  have  done  the  same  thing;  when  we 
find,  in  my  own  State  and  in  other  States,  also, 
that  the  people  are  arming  themselves,  that  the 
counties  and  the  towns,  exercising  their  muni- 
cipal authority,  are  raising  money  upon  tlie 
credit  of  the  counties  and  the  towns  to  arm  the 
people ;  when  that  state  of  things  is  going  on, 
and  the  public  mind  is  engaged,  in  those  of  the 
slave  States  that  have  not  yet  separated,  and 
in  some  of  the  free  States,  in  devising  a  pos- 
sible mode  by  which  the  American  mind  can 
ngain  be  united  in  a  common  Government, 
what  do  we  hear  from  the  honorable  Senator 
from  New  York  ?   What  do  we  hear  from  that 
Senator  who  occupies  the  position  before  the 
country  which  is  occupied  by  that  Senator,  ac- 
knowledged at  the  head  of  the  political  combi- 
nations which  are  to  bring  into  power  the  in- 
coming Administration,  said,  through  the  news- 
paper press,  to  bo  the  probable  right  hand  of 
the  new  Administration?    What  do  wo  hear 
from  him  ? 

"Why,  the  honorable  Senator,  amidst  the 
maze  of  generalities  which  market!  his  speech, 
did  march  up  to  the  lino  and  tell  us  what  his  pol- 
icy was ;  and  I  assume  it  is  to  be  the  policy 
of  those  whom  he  has  so  aided  to  bring  into 
power.  "What  was  it  ?  His  recommendation  to 
those  gentlemen  who  have  sent  this  enormous 
petition  here,  not  adopting  their  views,  not 
looking  to  any  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
whatsoever,  is  given  in  four  distinct  propositions 
of  what  Is  to  be  the  policy  of  those  whom  he 
is  to  lead,  if  history  does  not  misinform  tis, 
after  the  4th  of  March  next.    What  is  it  ?  He 
recommends  them,  when  they  go  home,  to  em- 
ploy themselves  in  the  great  work  of  restoring 
the  breaches  that  havo  been  made  in  the  Gov- 
ernment.  How  ?    Why,  said  he,  speak  for  tlie 
Union.   That  is  the  first.    Next,  voto  for  the 
Union.    That  is  the  second  great  measure. 
What  i3  the  third  ?  Give  money  for  the  Union. 
And  the  last?   Fight  for  the  Union.  These 
are  the  four  measures  proposed  by  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  New  York  to  heal  this  gap* 
ing  breach  in  the  Government." 

Mr.  Seward,  in  answer,  said  :  11 1  contem- 
plated, sir,  after  the  expiration  of  all  the  mul- 
titudinous trials  that  are  making  to  save  this 
Union  by  compromise,  a  convention  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  called  in  constitution- 
al form ;  and  when  that  shall  have  been  held, 
or  refused  to  be  held,  and  found  to  bo  impos- 
sible to  obtain ;  if  then,  this  Union  is  to  stand 
or  fall  by  the  force  of  arms,  I  have  advised 
my  people  to  do  as  I  shall  be  ready  to  do  my- 
self—stand in  the  breach,  and  stand  with  it  or 
perish  with  it." 

Mr.  Mason  responded:  ''Then  we  have  it 
definite,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  bring  the 
honorable  Senator,  the  exponent  of  the  new 
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Administration,  to  tlio  policy  which  is  to  he 
adopted.  I  understand  from  him  now,  that 
remedies  failing  through  the  Constitution  by 
the  conventions  of  the  States,  his  recommenda- 
tion is  battle  and  bloodshed  to  preserve  the 
Union ;  and  his  recommendation  to  his  people 
is  that  they  shall  contribute  the  money  which 
shall  march  the  army  upon  the  South;  for 
what?  To  preserve  the  Union?  It  is  gone; 
it  is  broken ;  there  is  no  Union  now  in  this 
country.  Those  States  that  are  out  of  the 
Union  have  broken  it  as  completely  as  if,  in- 
stead of  six  or  seven,  there  were  now  all  the 
fifteen  slave  States  with  them ;  and  if  this  bat- 
tle is  to  be  fought,  it  is  to  be  fought  against 
them  upon  their  own  soil,  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  them  to  colonics  and  dependencies. 
It  cannot  mean  any  thing  else.  The  honorable 
Senator  is  too  wise  and  experienced  a  states- 
man, the  honorable  Senator  knows  too  well  the 
construction  and  theory  of  this  Government,  to 
think  for  one  moment  that  when  you  have  sub- 
jugated the  people  of  the  States  you  have  re- 
stored the  Union.   No,  sir,  " 

Mr.  Seward  answered:  "I  look,  sir,  to  no 
such  contingency  as  seceded  States  and  a  dis- 
severed Union.  I  look  to  no  such  condition  of 
things.  The  honorable  Senator  and  I  differ  in 
regard  to  the  future.  He,  with  an  earnest  will 
and  ardent  imagination,  sees  this  country  here- 
after rent  and  dissevered,  and  then  recombined 
into  separate  confederacies.  I  see  no  such 
thing  in  the  future ;  but  I  do  see,  through  the 
return  of  reason  and  judgment  to  the  American 
people,  a  return  of  public  harmony,  and  the 
consolidation  of  the  Union  firmer  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  honorable  Senator  from  Virginia 
can  very  easily  see  that  we  may  differ  in  our 
anticipations  and  expectations  of  the  future, 
because  we  differ  so  much  in  regard  to  the 
actual,  living  present.  Hero  I  am,  sir,  in  the 
Union  of  the  United  States,  this  same  blessed, 
glorious,  nobly -inherited,  God-given  Union; 
in  the  Senate  chamber  of  the  United  States, 
pleading  for  it,  maintaining  it,  and  defend- 
ing it." 

The  debate  was  further  continued,  and  other 
Senators  took  a  part  in  it. 

Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  in  allusion  to  the 
votes  of  the  8enate,  said  that  extremes  North 
and  South  often  meet,  and  unite  in  resisting 
the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  the  Union,  of  con- 
cession, of  conciliation,  and  of  harmony,  when 
their  joint  efforts,  though  prompted  by  differ- 
ent motives,  lead  to  the  samo  end — inevitable 
disunion,  now  and  forever. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Arkansas,  said  the  impres- 
sion that  there  is  no  hope  of  an  adjustment  has 
been  derived  from  the  action  in  this  chamber, 
and  there  is  not  a  man  here  who  is  not  con- 
scious of  the  fact. 

Mr.  Wigfall,  of  Texas  in  »eplv  to  the  remark 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  said :  "  Why,  I 
tell  the  Senator  that  that  great  principle  of  his 
(non-intervention)  disrupted  the  Democratic 
party,  and  has  now  disrupted  the  Union ;  and 


but  for  him  and  his  great  principle,  this  day  a 
Democrat  would  have  been  President,  and  the 
Union  saved.  That  is  the  fact  about  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  when  a  Senator  who  has  contributed 
more  than  any  man  in  the  Union,  according  to 
his  ability,  to  the  destruction  of  the  country, 
comes  here  and  charges  me  with  complicity  in 
dissolving  the  Union,  and  charges  in  terms  that 
extremes  meet,  and  that  I  and  my  friends,  and 
the  Free-Soilers  on  the  other  side,  are  coop- 
erating for  the  same  purpose ;  that  we  are  vot- 
ing together,  and  that  we  take  great  comfort 
in  all  these  exhibitions  of  the  impossibility 
of  saving  the  Union,  I  tell  him  that  ho  is 
not  the  man  to  come  here  and  preach  to  any- 
body." 

The  peace  propositions  of  Virginia  were  next 
taken  up,  and  Mr.  Clingman,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, expressed  his  views  of  all  these  proposi- 
tions in  these  few  words:  "I  have  and  fell  all 
continue  to  vote  for  any  measure  that  may  im- 
prove the  existing  $tatv»,  whether  it,  in  my 
judgment,  be  all  that  the  South  is  entitled  to 
ack  or  not,  leaving  to  my  constituents  aud 
other  Southern  States  the  right  to  dctermino 
how  far  it  satisfies  them.  But  I  have  felt  all 
the  time,  that  unless  some  movement  came 
from  the  other  side  of  the  chamber,  or  was  at 
least  taken  up  by  them,  any  effort  on  our  part 
would  be  futile.  Even  though  every  Demo- 
cratic member  should  vote  for  a  proposition, 
and  that  should  chance  to  be  a  majority,  yet 
we  could  not  here  pass  a  proposition  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  ne- 
cessary two-third9  vote,  nor  carry  any  prop- 
osition through  the  House  of  Representatives, 
much  less  cause  its  adoption  by  the  free 
6tatcs." 

Of  the  future,  he  thus  predicted :  "  I  say, 
Mr.  President,  that  one  of  three  contingencies 
is  inevitably  before  you :  either  a  settlement 
of  these  difficulties  such  as  will  be  satisfactory 
and  arrest  the  movement ;  or  a  recognition  of 
a  peaceable  separation ;  or,  thirdly,  war.  No 
human  ingenuity  can  find  any  other  result. 
The  best  course,  undoubtedly,  would  be  to 
adjust  things  now,  if  possible,  on  a  satisfactory 
and  permanent  basis.  The  next  best  is  a  peace- 
able recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
seceding  States;  and  the  worst  of  all,  but 
inevitable  if  neither  of  the  others  be  taken, 
is  war.  I  tell  gentlemen,  if  they  sit  still  war 
will  make  itself;  it  will  come  of  its  own 
accord." 

On  closing  his  remarks,  Mr.  Clingman  thus 
referred  to  the  subject  of  peace  or  war :  44  A 
Roman  ambassador,  addressing  those  to  whom 
he  was  sent,  said :  4 1  carry  in  my  bosom 
peace  and  war;  which  will  yon  have?'  Re- 
versing his  declaration,  I  say  to  Senators  on 
the  other  side  of  this  chamber,  4  You  carry  in 
your  bosoms,  for  the  country,  peace  or  war ; 
which  do  you  mean  to  give  It  f  *  If  you  say 
war,  then  our  people  will  meet  yon,  and  strug- 
gle with  you  nil  along  the  lines,  and  wherever 
else  you  come." 
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To  tbeso  remarks  Mr.  Halo  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, replied :  11 1  want  to  protest  here,  for  one 
of  the  Northern  States,  against  the  tone  of  the 
Sonator's  speech,  in  which,  looking  to  war,  he 
talks  to  us  as  if  we  were  the  war-making  pow- 
er. Have  we  seized  upon  any  forts?  Have  we 
taken  any  arsenals,  and  seized  upon  any  mints? 
Have  we  dono  ono  single  act  looking  to  aggres- 
sion ?  Have  we  fired  into  any  flag,  State  or 
National  ?  On  the  other  hand,  is  not  the  con- 
dition of  the  Northern  States  one  that  subjects 
them,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  to  the  charge 
of  pusillanimity  and  reproach  for  wanting  man- 
liness in  repelling  the  attacks  that  have  bcon 
made  upon  them  ?  Gentlemen  come  here  and 
preach  peace  to  us  as  if  wo  were  the  aggressive 
party ;  as  if  the  responsibilities  of  war  must 
rest  on  us.  Why,  sir,  if  we  have  any  of  the 
responsibilities  of  war  resting  upon  us,  it  will  bo 
by  a  course  of  conduct  which  subjects  us,  in  the 
oyes  of  the  world,  to  the  imputation  of  cowards 
— that  lies  still  and  invokes  aggression." 

The  inflammable  state  of  the  feelings  of  the 
Southern  people  had  already  been  very  distinct- 
ly manifested.  On  the  last  day  of  December, 
orders  were  issued  from  the  War  Department 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  troops  South.  Late 
in  the  night,  perhaps  as  luto  as  oloven  o'clock, 
these  orders  were  countermanded ;  but  in  the 
mean  time,  telegraphic  despatches  had  boon 
sent  to  the  South,  and  a  number  of  forts  were 
taken.  In  North  Carolina,  on  the  day  follow- 
ing, the  1st  of  January,  there  was  a  similar 
movoraent  on  foot,  and  a  despatch  went  down 
which  prevented  it,  by  giving  assurances  that 
the  orders  had  been  countermanded.  Not  long 
afterwards  the  sending  of  the  Star  of  the  West 
occurred,  other  reports  of  hostilo  movements 
wont  abroad,  and  tho  people  occupied  some  of 
the  forts  in  North  Carolina ;  but  they  were  in- 
formed again  that  there  was  no  purpose  on  tho 
part  of  tho  Government  to  reinforce  them,  and 
they  were  abandoned. 

The  Naval  Appropriation  bill  next  camo  up 
bofore  the  Senate.  One  of  its  provisions 
authorized  the  construction  of  soveu  steam- 
sloops  of  war,  when 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  rose  and  said :  "  Now, 
sir,  why  is  tho  navy  to  bo  increased  ?  Is  there 
any  demand  for  thoso  steamers  ?  Is  there  any 
such  pressing  necessity  upon  tho  military  arm 
of  the  country  to  be  strengthened,  as  to  induce 
Congress  to  borrow  money  at  the  ruinous  rates 
we  are  now  compelled  to  pay,  to  strengthen  it  ? 
I  ask  Senators  on  the  other  side  to  state  what 
tho  necessity  is?  Is  there  any  apprehension 
of  war  ?  Is  thero  any  apprehension  that  this 
Government  may  find  itself  unable  to  defend 
itself  on  any  sudden  emergency,  that  will  jus- 
tify us  in  borrowing  money  at  this  ruinous 
rate  for  tho  purposo  now  of  increasing  tho 
navy  ?  " 

Mr.  Grimes,  of  Iowa,  replied:  "If  the  Sen- 
ator will  allow  mo,  I  will  say  that  it  is  recom- 
mended now  by  tho  Secretary  of  tho  Navy; 
and,  furthermore,  that  since  the  last  session  of 


Congress  thero  has  been  a  survey  of  the  naval 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  many  of  which 
have  been  found  to  bo  utterly  worthless ;  and 
that,  I  apprehend,  is  one  reason  why  a  pood 
many  gentlemen,  who  were  recorded  a9  having 
voted  against  the  proposition  last  year,  voted 
as  they  aid  on  the  present  occasion." 

Mr.  Mason  responded :  "  What  is  the  public 
emergency  that  calls  for  this  increase  of  the 
naval  force  when  wo  have  no  war?  Our  com- 
merce is  not  unprotected ;  we  hear  of  no  com- 
plaint there.   We  have  no  unredressed  griev- 
ances  in  any  part  of  the  world,  that  I  know  of, 
that  call  for  an  increase  of  the  navy.  Why, 
then,  when  wo  aro  borrowing  money  at  a  rate 
of  usance  unknown  to  this  Government,  is  it 
asked  that  wo  should  expend  $1,500,000  for  the 
increase  of  the  navy,  and  tho  increase  of  this 
peculiar  kind  of  naval  vessels — vessels  of  small 
draught  of  water,  and  which  are  to  be,  as  tho 
amendment  requires,  heavily  armed  in  propor- 
tion to  their  draught  and  size?   Why,  sir,  we 
know  from  the  newspapers,  that  a  bill  is  about 
to  bo  introduced,  or  has  been  introduced,  into 
the  other  branch  of  Congress,  providing  for  a 
military  surveillance  upon  those  States  that  are 
no  longer  portions  of  this  Confederacy.  We 
havo  had  a  bill  introduced  into  the  Senate  by 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Vermont,  author- 
izing the  President  of  tho  United  States,  under 
circumstances  stated  in  the  bill,  to  discontinue 
the  ports  of  entry  

Mr.  Collamer:  "That  hill  has  no  warlike 
purpose  whatever.  It  is  to  avoid  that.  It  is 
to  declare  them  no  longer  ports  of  entry,  so 
that  ships  will  not  make  clearances  to  them. 
It  will  prevent  tho  necessity  of  any  military 
force  thero." 

Mr.  Mason :  "  I  havo  not  spoken  one  word, 
Mr.  President,  of  tho  reasons  that  induced 
the  honorable  Senator  to  introduce  that  bill. 
I  am  speaking  of  tho  fact.  The  honorable 
Senator  has  introduced  a  bill  giving  author- 
ity to  the  President,  under  certain  circum- 
stances stated  in  tho  bill,  to  discontinue  porta 
of  entry.  Very  well.  I  speak  of  the  fact 
only.  What  it  may  lead  to  is  another  ques- 
tion." 

Referring  then  to  the  condition  of  the  seceded 
States,  Mr.  Mason  continued  :  *•  Now,  sir,  other 
gentlemen  may  shut  their  eyes  to  these  facts, 
if  they  think  it  wise  to  do  so.  I  come  from 
that  part  of  the  country ;  I  cannot  shut  my 
eyes  to  tho  existing  facts.  I  know  that,  what- 
ever may  be  the  design  of  the  honorable  mover 
of  this  proposition,  if  these  steamers  are  built, 
they  will  be  part  of  the  naval  armament  of  this 
Confederation,  to  bo  used  for  any  military  pur- 
poses that  the  public  exigencies  may  require; 
and  I  know  that  the  proposition  of  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  Vermont  will  lead  to  this, 
whatever  he  intends. 

41  It  is  high  time,  sir,  for  the  Government  to 
take  into  consideration  tho  state  of  things  on 
our  late  southern  borders,  and  determine  what 
those  relations  are.   They  should  meet  it  like 
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men.  Do  not  attempt  to  cover  it  up  and  to 
evade  it  or  disguise  it ;  meet  it  in  full  front ; 
declare  tbat  they  are  in  rebellion,  and  they  are 
to  be  put  down ;  or  declaro  that  they  have  the 
right  of  separation,  and  are  to  be  acknowledged 
in  their  separation.  Tbis  is  my  view  of  that 
matter.  Those  States  being  out>  having  actu- 
ally confederated,  having  assumed  a  nationality, 
I  should  consider  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of 
the  Government,  no  matter  what  question  sep- 
arates them — whether  it  be  a  slave  question, 
or  a  question  of  domestic  economy,  or  any  thing 
else — to  acknowledge  the  separation,  and  to  let 
them  go  in  peace ;  but  until  those  relations  are 
settled  sat  isfactorily,  until  we  know  whether  the 
arm  of  this  Government  is  to  be  raised  against 
them,  by  no  vote  of  mine  shall  there  be  any 
additions  either  to  the  naval  or  military  service 
of  the  country." 

Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  replied :  "  The 
honorable  Senator  says  this  will  not  do ;  do  one 
thing  or  another ;  declare  war  against  them,  if 
yon  please,  or  else  declare  that  they  are  no  long- 
er a  part  of  the  United  States.  Sir,  I  do  not 
choose  to  do  cither  in  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
I  propose  simply  to  do  that  which  is  necessary 
for  our  own  protection  and  our  own  advantage. 
I  repeat,  I  am  acting,  as  yet,  as  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  legislating  for  the 
United  States,  and  not  for  South  Carolina,  or 
for  any  seceded  State ;  and  as  long  as  I  sit  here, 
as  I  said  before,  I  tako  it  that  is  my  duty. 
What,  then,  does  the  United  States  want  to  do? 
It  wishes  to  collect  its  own  revenue,  and  it 
wishes  for  force  enough,  if  force  is  necessary, 
to  accomplish  that  purpose.  I  am  not  at  all 
frightened  by  the  term  '  force,'  and  this  talk 
about  the  coercion  of  a  State.  The  time  may 
come  when  it  will  bo  necessary  for  us,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  honorable  Senator,  to  speak 
plainly.  I  am  ready  to  speak  plainly  now  upon 
that  subject;  and  I  say  most  distinctly,  if  the 
time  ever  does  come,  in  my  judgment — I  speak 
for  one — when  it  will  bo  necessary  to  use  force 
in  order  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Constitution  auy where  and 
everywhere  within  what  is  properly  the  United 
States,  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  do  it" 

Mr.  King,  of  New  York,  followed  and  said : 
"Mr.  President,  this  Government  cannot  be 
peaceably  destroyed,  or  overthrown,  or  divided. 
Before  that  should  be  done,  the  sovereigns 
themselves  would  come  here,  if  their  represent- 
atives could  prove  recreant  in  their  defence  of 
it.  It  is  well  that  it  should  be  understood  that 
the  people  of  this  country  will  never  give  their 
consent  to  a  peaceablo  destruction  and  dissolu- 
tion of  it.  Sir,  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  de- 
stroyed. I  would  uso  forbearance,  patience ;  I 
would  extend  every  degree  of  kindness,  and 
make  every  effort  for  conciliation  with  these 
people ;  but  to  admit  their  right  to  divide  the 
country,  to  take  a  State  out  of  the  Union,  or  to 
destroy  it ;  and,  last  of  all,  that  they  should 
peaceably  have  the  right  to  break  it  up,  I 
should  never  agree  to. 


"  I  do  not  know  what  these  gentlemen  con- 
sider peace.  They  have  armed  themselves  by 
means  which  are  well  known  to  the  whole 
country.  They  have  illegally  taken  the  arms 
belongipg  to  tbis  Government  from  our  arse- 
nals. Cabinet  officers  and  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate have  been  in  complicity  in  this  treason.  A 
foul  and  infamous  plot,  I  have  no  doubt,  has 
existed  to  destroy  this  Government.  Provi- 
dence, rather  thau  the  skill  or  attention  of  the 
people,  has  arrested  it. 

'*  I  tell  these  gentlemen,  in  my  judgment, 
this  treason  must  come  to  an  end — peacefully, 
I  hope ;  but  never,  in  my  judgment,  peace- 
fully by  the  ignominious  submission  of  tho 
eoplo  of  this  country  to  traitors — never.  I 
esire  peace,  but  I  would  amply  provide  means 
for  tho  defence  of  tho  country  by  war,  if  ne- 
cessary." 

Mr.  Green,  of  Missouri,  answered :  "  To  what 
purposes  are  theso  steamers  to  be  applied? 
Why  is  it  at  this  time,  when  our  resources  are 
less  than  they  have  been  for  many  years,  when 
our  credit  is  lower  than  it  has  been  for  a  long 
number  of  years,  why  is  it  now  deemed  neces- 
sary to  borrow  $1,200,000  to  build  seven  new 
steamers?  This  question  would  have  been  per- 
tinent; it  is  now  pertinent;  it  will  remain  per- 
tinent ;  but  the  purpose  was  disclosed  in  the 
6pcech  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  New 
"i  ork.  I  do  not  mean  the  thin,  keen-visaged, 
eagle-eyed  Senator,  but  I  mean  the  bellicose 
Senator,  (laughter,)  whose  voice  is  still  for 
war,  whose  object  is  to  involve  us  in  serious, 
deadly  conflict ;  and  he  says  he  wants  them  to 
coerce  sovereign  States." 

Tho  other  propositions  which  had  been 
introduced  to  tlio  Senate,  having  in  view  a 
settlement  of  difficulties,  may  be  as  well  no- 
ticed here.  The  debates  occasioned  by  them 
were  generally  different  aspects  of  one  great 
subject,  and  strictly  form  a  part  of  the  pre- 
ceding discussions.  Other  measures,  such  as 
the  admission  of  Kansas,  and  the  organization 
of  governments  for  the  other  territories,  are 
entitled  to  be  placed  in  this  class,  as  the  dis- 
cussions upon  them  embraced  many  views  re- 
lating to  the  crisis  in  public  affairs. 

Three  amendments  to  tho  Constitution  were 
presented  by  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Tennessee.  One 
proposed  to  change  the  mode  of  election  of 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  from  the  electoral  college  to  a  vote  sub- 
stantially and  directly  by  the  people.  Tho 
second  proposed  that  the  Senators  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  shall  be  elected  by  the  people,  onco 
in  six  years,  instead  of  by  the  Legislatures  of 
the  respective  States.  The  third  provided  that 
the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  divided  into  thrco 
classes :  the  term  of  the  first  class  is  to  expire 
in  four  years  from  the  time  that  the  classifica- 
tion is  made;  of  the  second  class  in  eight 
years ;  and  of  tho  third  class  in  twelve  years ; 
and  as  theso  vacancies  occur  they  are  to  be  filled 
by  persons  chosen — one-half  from  the  slave 
States,  and  the  other  half  from  the  non-slave- 
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holding  States,  thereby  taking  the  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  so  far  as  their  selection 
goes,  from  the  respective  divisions  of  the  coun- 
try ;  also  that  either  the  President  or  Vice- 
President  at  each  election  shall  he  from  the 
slaveholding  States.  These  propositions  were 
brought  forward  as  calculated  to  obviate  the 
difficulty  or  complaint  manifested  in  different 
portions  of  the  country. 

Whilst  aiming  at  the  same  object  as  his 
Southern  friends,  ho  hoped  to  secure  it  by  dif- 
ferent means.  Secession  was  no  remedy  for 
the  evils  complained  of.  44  I  think  that  this 
battle  ought  to  be  fought  not  outside  but  inside 
of  the  Union,  and  upou  the  battlements  of  the 
Constitution  itself.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
and  I  believe  I  may  speak  with  some  degree  of 
confidence  for  tho  people  of  my  State,  wo  in- 
tend to  tight  that  battlo  inside  and  not  outsido 
of  the  Union ;  and  if  anybody  must  go  out  of 
tho  Union,  it  must  bo  those  who  violate  it. 
We  do  not  intend  to  go  out  It  is  our  Consti- 
tution ;  it  is  our  Union,  growing  out  of  the 
Constitution;  and  wo  do  not  intend  to  bo 
driven  from  it  or  out  of  the  Union." 

Ho  was  opposed  to  seceding  or  breaking  up 
tho  Union  until  all  honorable  means  had  been 
exhausted  in  trying  to  obtain  from  the  North- 
ern States  a  compliance  with  the  spirit  aud  let- 
ter of  tho  Constitution  and  all  its  guarantees. 
He  denied  tho  right  of  any  State  to  secede  from 
tho  Union  without  tho  consent  of  the  other 
States  which  mado  the  compact.  Believing 
that  tho  opinion  that  a  Stato  had  a  right  to 
socedo,  had  resulted  from  tho  Virginia  resolu- 
tions of  1798  and  1799,  ho  examined  the  sub- 
ject and  said:  44 Take  the  resolutions;  take  tho 
report  of  Mr.  Madison  upon  them ;  take  Mr. 
Madison's  expositions  of  them  in  1832  and 
1833  :  his  letter  to  Mr.  Trist;  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Webster ;  his  letter  to  Mr.  Rives ;  and  when 
all  are  summed  up,  this  doctrine  of  a  State, 
either  assuming  her  highest  political  attitude 
or  otherwise,  having  tho  right  of  her  own  will 
to  dissolve  all  connection  with  this  Confed- 
eracy, is  an  absurdity,  and  contrary  to  the  plain 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  tho 
United  States.  I  hold  that  tho  Constitution  of 
tho  United  States  makes  no  provision,  as  said 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  its 
own  destruction.  It  mikes  no  provision  for 
breaking  up  the  Government,  nnd  no  State  has 
the  constitutional  right  to  secede  and  withdraw 
from  the  Union. 

44 1  know  that  tho  inquiry  may  be  made,  how 
is  a  State,  then,  to  have  redress  ?  There  is  but 
one  way,  and  that  is  expressed  by  the  people 
of  Tennessee.  You  have  entered  into  this 
compact ;  it  was  mutual ;  it  was  reciprocal ; 
and  you  of  your  own  volition  have  no  right  to 
withdraw  and  break  the  compact  without  the 
consent  of  tho  other  parties.  What  remedy, 
then,  has  the  State  ?  It  has  a  remedy  that  re- 
mains and  abides  with  every  people  upon  the 
face  of  tho  earth— when  grievances  are  without 
a  remedy,  or  without  redress,  when  oppression 
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becomes  intolerable,  they  have  the  great  inher- 
ent  right  of  revolution,  and  that  is  all  there  is 
of  it. 

"  Sir,  if  the  doctrine  of  secession  is  to  be  car- 
ried out  upon  the  mere  whim  of  a  State,  tbi* 
Government  is  at  an  end.  I  am  as  much  op- 
posed to  a  strong,  or  what  may  be  called  by 
some  a  consolidated  Government,  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  man  to  be ;  but  while  I  am  greatly 
opposed  to  that,  I  want  a  Government  strong 
enough  to  preserve  its  own  existence;  that 
will  not  fall  to  pieces  by  its  own  weight,  or 
whenever  a  little  dissatisfaction  takes  place  ia 
one  of  its  members.  If  the  States  have  the 
right  to  secede  at  will  and  pleasure,  for  real  or 
imaginary  evils  or  oppressions,  I  repeat  again, 
this  Government  is  at  an  end ;  it  is  not  strong- 
er than  a  rope  of  sand ;  its  own  weight  will 
tumblo  it  to  pieces,  and  it  cannot  exist." 

This  position  was  fortified  by  reference  to 
tho  views  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, Mr.  Webster,  and  General  Jackson, 

44  In  travelling  through  the  instrument  we 
find  how  tho  Government  is  created,  how  it  is 
to  bo  perpetuated,  and  how  it  may  be  enlarged 
in  reference  to  the  number  of  States  constitut- 
ing the  Confederacy  ;  but  do  we  find  any  pro- 
vision for  winding  it  up,  except  on  that  great 
inherent  principle  that  it  may  bo  wonnd  op  by 
the  States— not  by  a  State,  but  by  the  States 
which  spoke  it  into  existence— and  by  no  other 
means.  That  is  a  means  of  taking  down  the 
Government  that  the  Constitution  could  not 
provide  for.  It  is  above  the  Constitution ;  it 
is  beyond  any  provision  that  can  bo  made  by 
mortal  man. 

44  The  Constitution  was  intended  to  be  per- 

{>etual.  In  reference  to  the  execution  of  the 
aws  what  do  we  find  ?  As  early  as  1795.  Con- 
gress passed  an  excise  law,  taxing  distilleries 
throughout  tho  country,  and  what  were  called 
the  whiskey  boys  of  Pennsylvania  resisted  the 
law.  The  Government  wanted  means.  It  taxed 
distilleries.  The  people  of  Pennsylvania  resist- 
ed it.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  por- 
tion of  tho  people  resisting  a  constitutional  law, 
and  all  of  tho  people  of  a  State  doing  so !  But 
because  you  can  apply  tho  term  coercion  in 
one  case  to  a  State,  and  in  the  other  call  it 
simply  the  execution  of  the  law  against  indi- 
viduals, you  say  there  is  a  great  distinction. 
We  do  not  assume  tho  power  to  coerce  a  State, 
bnt  we  assume  that  Congress  has  power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  and  Congress  has  the  right 
to  enforce  that  law  when  obstructions  and  im- 
pediments are  opposed  to  its  enforcement. 
Such  was  the  action  of  Washington,  and  sim- 
ilar was  the  action  of  Jackson  in  1882/' 

In  considering  the  circumstances  which  niifflit 
arise  in  consequence  of  secession,  he  alluded  to 
tho  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  when 
Mr„  Slidell,  of  Louisiana,  took  occasion  to  say 
that  he  44  did  not  know  of  a  citizen  of  any 
southwestern  State  bordering  on  the  Missis- 
sippi who  does  not  acknowledge  tho  propriety 
f  ad  necessity  of  extending  to  every  citizen  of 
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the  country  whose  streams  flow  into  the  Mis- 
ti>si|>pi  the  free  navigation  of  the  river,  and 
the  free  interchange  ot  all  of  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Such 
a  course  is  dictated  not  only  by  every  con* 
oideration  of  justice,  but  by  the  recognized 
and  well-understood  interests  of  the  south- 
western States.  On  this  point,  I  can  speak 
with  entire  confidence  of  the  sentiment  of  Lou- 
isiana." 

Tbe  right  has  been  claimed  by  the  United 
States  to  occupy  foreign  territory  on  the  ground 
of  its  importance  to  the  safety  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country.  On  this  principle  the 
Government  acted  in  the  case  of  Florida,  This 
was  the  principle  announced  at  Ostend,  where 
the  American  ministers  to  the  three  principal 
courts  of  Europe  met  and  considered  the 
grounds  upon  which  tho  Government  would  be 
justified  in  acquiring  Cuba,  llow  would  this 
doctrine  bear  upon  Louisiana  when  out  of  the 
Union  and  holding  the  key  to  the  Gull— tho 
outlet  of  the  commerce  of  the  West? 

Mr.  Lane,  of  Oregon,  replied  that  the  at- 
tempt to  enforce  the  laws  in  South  Carolina, 
when  she  was  not  a  member  of  this  Confed- 
eracy, would  bring  about  civil  war.  No  au- 
thority to  conquer  States  and  hold  them  as 
provinces  is  found  in  the  Constitution.  No 
auch  power  is  conferred  on  tho  Government. 
He  exclaimed :  "  I  am  a  man  of  peace.  I  dis- 
like war.  I  would  never  make  it  or  encourage 
it,  except  in  defence  of  right,  in  defence  of 
honor,  in  defence  of  truth  and  justice.  1  would 
go  into  battle  and  fight  for  the  right ;  but  I 
will  never  force  war  upon  a  people,  or  inaugu- 
rate it,  unless  it  is  authorized,  and  unless  it  is 
my  duty  to  do  so  in  defence  of  right ;  but  cer- 
tainly I  would  not  make  war  to  conquer  a  peo- 
ple contending  simply  for  a  right  that  has  been 
refused,  for  a  right  that  they  cannot  have  in 
the  Union,  and  for  a  right  that  they  can  have 
out  of  the  Union,  even  if  tyrants,  or  rulers  that 
would  be  tyrants,  should  undertake  to  coerce 
them.  The  man  that  would  do  it,  the  man 
that  would  inaugurate  it,  would  drench  this 
country  in  blood." 

In  his  opinion,  reorganization  was  the  only 
means  to  restore  the  country.  "  If  we  would 
bring  about  that  reorganization,  if  we  would 
rebuild  the  fabric  that  has  been  stricken  down, 
we  must  maintain  peace.  Inaugurate  force, 
inaugurate  war  in  this  country,  and  all  hope  of 
reconstruction  has  vanished  forever." 

He  argued  that  if  the  party  that  succeeded 
in  the  late  triumph  had  indicated  to  tho  coun- 
try that  they  were  now  ready  to  see  justice 
done ;  that  they  were  ready  to  extend  to  every 
Southern  State  the  rights  they  claim  for  them- 
selves ;  if  they  had,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Con  press,  said— ''Amendments  of  the  Constitu- 
tion will  be  acceptable  to  up,  and  ratified  by 
our  people,  extending  justico  to  all,"  to-day 
tho  Union  would  have  been  safe,  and  secession 
would  not  have  been  possible. 

Declaring  this  to  be  the  greatest  Govern- 


ment over  created  by  the  wit  of  mon,  ho  thus 
stated  his  view  of  tho  cause  of  its  destruction : 

"I  look  upon  our  Constitution  as  the  best 
system  of  government  ever  formed  by  man.  I 
would  to  God  it  could  be  maintained  as  it  is. 
I  wish  that  equality  could  prevail.  I  would  to 
Heaven  that  justico  could  be  dealt  out  fairly  to 
every  man  of  every  State  of  this  Union,  as  pro- 
vided by  that  great  system  of  government. 
But  it  cannot  bo  so.  Public  opinion  is  in  its 
way.  The  Northern  sectional  party  is  opposed 
to  it;  and  you  cannot  have  rights  equal  with 
them  under  the  Constitution  as  it  is.  They 
break  it  up,  not  we.  They  destroy  it  by  refus- 
ing to  comply  with  its  provisions.  They  tram- 
ple it  under  foot,  because  they  will  not  do  jus- 
tice to  their  friends.  They  claim  the  territory, 
though  won  by  tko  blood  of  the  gallant  South- 
ern men  as  well  as  the  Northern  men.  They 
refuse  to  the  Southern  man  one  inch  of  terri- 
tory for  his  property,  though  it  cost  him  his 
money  and  his  blood." 

Mr.  Benjamin,  of  Louisiana,  declared  that  the 
present  stute  of  things  hod  been  foreseen  for 
years.  South  Carolina  had  dissolved  tho  Union 
which  connected  her  with  the  other  States  of 
tho  Confederacy,  and  proclaimed  herself  inde- 
pendent. Ee  said:  uWe,  the  representatives 
of  those  remaining  States,  stand  here  to-day, 
bound  cither  to  recognize  that  independence  or 
to  overthrow  it ;  either  to  permit  her  peaceful 
secession  from  the  Confederacy,  or  to  put  her 
down  by  force  of  arms.  That  is  the  issne. 
That  is  the  solo  issue.  No  artifice  can  conceal 
it.  No  attempts  by  men  to  disguise  it  from 
their  own  consciences,  and  from  an  excited 
or  alarmed  public,  can  suffice  to  conceal  it. 
Those  attempts  are  equally  futile  and  disin- 
genuous." 

His  anticipations  of  the  extent  to  which  se- 
cession would  reach  embraced  all  the  slave- 
holding  States.  "Next  week,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, and  Florida  will  have  declared  them- 
selves independent ;  tho  week  after,  Georgia ; 
and  a  little  later,  Louisiana ;  soon,  very  soon, 
to  be  followed  by  Texas  and  Arkansas.  I  con- 
fine myself  purposely  to  these  eight  States, 
because  I  wish  to  speak  only  of  those  whose 
action  we  know  with  positive  certainty,  and 
which  no  man  can  for  a  moment  pretend  to 
controvert.  I  designedly  exclude  others,  about 
whose  action  I  feel  equally  confident,  although 
others  may  raise  a  cavil." 

That  South  Carolina  had  a  right  to  take  the 
course  she  pursued,  tho  Senator  attempted  to 
prove  from  the  admitted  right  of  all  men  to 
self-government,  and  having  this  right  sho 
formed  a  compact  with  the  other  States,  which 
had  been  broken  on  tho  port  of  some  of  them, 
and  was  therefore  broken  on  the  part  of  all. 
Between  the  right  to  secede  and  the  right 
of  revolution,  ho  thus  discriminated :  u  I  say, 
therefore,  that  I  distinguish  the  rights  of  the 
States  under  tho  Constitution  into  two  classes: 
one  resulting  from  the  nature  of  their  bargain ; 
if  the  bargain  is  broken  by  the  sister  States,  to 
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consider  themselves  freed  from  it  on  the  ground 
of  breaeli  of  compact ;  if  the  bargain  be  not 
broken,  but  the  powers  be  perverted  to  their 
wrong  and  their  oppression,  then,  whenever 
that  wrong  and  oppression  shall  become  suffi- 
ciently aggravated,  the  revolutionary  right — 
the  last  inherent  right  of  man  to  preservo 
freedom,  property,  and  safety — arises,  and  must 
be  exercised,  for  none  other  will  meet  the  case/' 
I  The  act  of  a  State  absolves  nil  its  subjects, 
says  the  Senator,  addressing  tho  Republican 
side,  and  when  you  deny  that  you  will  coerce 
a  State,  but  assert  that  you  mean  to  execute 
the  laws  against  individuals,  it  is  an  absurdity. 
"  This  whole  scheme,  this  whole  fancy,  that 
you  can  treat  the  act  of  a  sovereign  State, 
issued  in  an  authoritative  form,  and  in  her  col- 
lective capacity  as  a  State,  as  being  utterly  out 
of  existence ;  that  you  can  treat  the  State  as 
still  belonging  collectively  to  the  Confederacy, 
and  that  you  can  proceed,  without  a  solitary 
Federal  officer  in  tho  State,  to  enforce  yonr 
laws  against  private  individuals,  is  as  vain,  as 
idle,  and  delusive,  as  any  dream  that  ever  en- 
tered into  the  head  of  man.  The  thing  cannot 
be  done.  It  is  only  asserted  for  tho  purpose 
of  covering  up  the  truo  question,  than  which 
there  is  no  other ;  you  must  acknowledge  the 
independence  of  the  seceding  State,  or  reduce 
her  to  subjection  by  war." 

Mr.  Baker,  of  Oregon,  rising  for  the  final 
time  to  speak  on  the  lloor  of  tho  Senate,  after 
a  few  preliminary  words,  thus  proceeded : 
"  It  is  my  purposo  to  reply,  as  I  may,  to  tho 
speech  of  the  honorable  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  tho  State  of  Louisiana.  I  do  so,  be- 
cause it  is,  in  my  judgment  at  least,  the  ablest 
speoch  which  I  have  heard,  perhaps  tho  ablest 
I  shall  hear,  upon  that  sido  of  the  question,  and 
in  that  view  of  the  subject ;  becauso  it  is  re- 
spectful in  tono  and  elevated  in  manner ;  and 
because,  while  it  will  bo  my  fort u no  to  differ 
from  him  upon  many,  nay,  most  of  the  points 
to  which  he  has  addressed  himself,  it  is  not,  I 
trust,  inappropriate  for  me  to  say  that  much  of 
what  he  has  said,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  said  it,  has  tended  to  increase  the  personal 
respect— nay,  I  may  say  the  admiration — which 
I  have  learned  to  feel  for  him.  And  yet,  sir, 
while  I  say  this,  I  am  reminded  of  the  saying 
of  a  great  man— Dr.  Johnson,  I  believe— who, 
when  he  was  asked  for  his  critical  opinion  upon 
a  book  just  then  published,  and  which  was 
making  a  great  sensation  in  London,  said:  'Sir, 
the  fellow  who  has  written  that,  has  done  very 
well  what  nobody  ought  ever  to  do  nt  all.' 

"  The  entire  object  of  the  speech  is,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  to  offer  a  philosophical  and  consti- 
tutional disquisition  to  prove  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  these  United  States  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
no  Government  at  all ;  that  it  has  no  principle 
of  vitality ;  that  it  is  to  ho  overturned  by  a 
touch ;  dwindled  into  insigniticaucc  by  a  doubt ; 
dissolved  by  a  breath ;  not  by  maladministra- 
tion merely,  but  in  consequence  of  organic  de- 
fects, iuterwovon  with  its  very  existence. 


"  But,  sir,  this  purpose — strange  and  mourn- 
ful in  anybody,  still  more  so  in  him — this  pur- 
pose has  a  terrible  significance  now  and  here. 
In  the  Judgment  of  tho  honorable  Senator,  the 
Union  is  this  day  dissolved ;  it  is  broken  and 
disintegrated ;  civil  war  is  a  consequence  at 
onco  necessary  and  inevitable.   Standing  in 
the  Senate  chamber,  he  speaks  like  a  prophet 
of  woe.    The  burden  of  the  prediction  is  the 
echo  of  what  the  distinguished  gentleman  now 
presiding  in  that  chair  has  said  before— {Mr. 
Iverson  in  tho  chair) — 'Too  latel  too  late!' 
The  gleaming  and  lurid  lights  of  war  flash 
around  his  brow,  even  while  he  speaks.  And, 
sir,  if  it  were  not  for  tho  exquisite  amenity  of 
his  tone  and  manner  we  could  easily  persuado 
ourselves  that  we  saw  the  flashing  of  the 
armor  of  the  soldier  beneath  the  robe  of  the 
Senator. 

"  My  purpose  is  far  different ;  sir,  I  think  it 
is  far  highor.  I  desire  to  contribute  my  poor 
argument  to  maintain  the  dignity,  tho  honor 
of  the  Government  nndcr  which  I  live,  and  be- 
neath whose  angust  shadow  I  hope  to  die.  I 
propose,  in  opposition  to  all  that  has  been  said, 
to  show  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  in  very  deed  a  real,  substantial  power, 
ordained  by  the  people,  not  dependent  upon 
States ;  sovereign  in  its  sphere ;  a  Union,  and 
not  n  compact  between  sovereign  States ;  that, 
according  to  its  true  theory,  it  has  the  inherent 
capacity  of  self-protection ;  that  its  Constitution 
is  a  perpetuity,  beneficent,  unfailing,  grand; 
and  that  its  powers  are  equally  capable  of  exer- 
cise against  domestic  treason  and  against  for- 
eign foos.  Such,  sir,  is  the  main  purpose  of  my 
speech ;  and  what  I  may  say  additional  to  this, 
will  be  drawn  from  mo  in  reply  to  tho  speech 
to  which  I  propose  now  to  address  myself." 

He  then  proceeded  to  deny  that  this  Gov- 
ernment was  a  compact,  that  there  was  snch 
a  right  as  that  of  secession,  or  that  the 
grievances  complained  of  by  the  South,  were 
sufficient  to  justify  their  proposed  course  of 
action. 

Tneso  propositions  went  to  tho  Committee 
of  Thirteen,  and  the  subsequent  debate  em- 
braced all  the  measures  before  that  committee. 
No  separate  and  favorable  action  was  taken 
upon  them  in  tho  Senate. 

The  following  resolution,  presented  in  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi, 
previous  to  his  retirement,  contains  in  a  fevr 
words  tho  entire  claim  made  by  Southern  mem- 
bers of  what  was  necessary  to  secure  their 
rights.   It  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Jiaolrtd,  That  it  shall  be  declared,  by  amendment 
of  the  Constitution,  that  property  in  Blares,  rccogniied 
as  such  by  the  local  law  of  any  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  shall  stand  on  the  same  footing  in  all  consti- 
tutional and  Federal  relations  as  anr  other  species  of 
property  so  recognized  ;  and,  like  other  property,  shall 
not  be  subject  to  be  divested  or  impaired  by  the  local 
law  of  any  other  State,  cither  in  escape  thereto,  or  of 
transit  or  sojourn  of  the  owner  therein  ;  and  in  no  case 
whatever  shall  such  property  be  subject  to  be  divt-sted 
or  impaired  by  any  legislative  act  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  any  of  tho  territories  thereof. 
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It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  called  up  or 
discussed  before  the  Senate. 

The  admission  of  Kansas,  ns  a  State  of  the 
Union,  was  made  a  question  in  the  Senate  by 
the  report  of  a  bill  for  that  purpose.  But  the 
crisis  of  the  country  was  the  absorbing  topic 
of  the  remarks  of  all  speakers. 

Mr.  Nicholson,  of  Tennessee,  expressed  his 
conviction  that  the  sentiments  of  a  majority  of 
the  Northern  people  on  tho  subject  of  slavery, 
as  an  abstract  question,  wero  embraced  in  these 
three  propositions : 

1.  That  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  Southern  States, 
is  a  mural  as  well  as  social  and  political  evil. 

2.  That  the  owners  and  their  slaves  are  created 
equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  alike  with  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  tbe  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness ;  and  that  to  secure  these  rights  equally  to  both 
government*  are  instituted,  deriving  their  just  power 
trom  the  consent  of  ihe  governed. 

3.  That  as  the  owners  and  their  slaves  are  created 
equal,  the  former  cannot  rightfully  acquire  or  hold 
dominion  over,  or  property  in,  tho  latter  without  his 
consent 

He  said  "  that,  under  tho  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  freedom  of  conscience,  they  have  a  fall 
nnd  perfect  right  to  entertain  these  opinions. 
It  is  no  cause  of  quarrel  between  us  and  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  tho  South  entertain  directly 
antagonistic  opinions  as  matters  of  conscience 
and  as  matters  of  political  opinion,  on  each  one 
of  these  propositions.  They  claim  the  right 
under  the  same  high  sanction  to  entertain  these 
opinions,  and  we  say  that  it  is  no  cause  of  quar- 
rel, and  should  be  none. 

"  What  we  now  complain  of  is,  that  in  the 
year  1856  these  questions,  known  to  bo  ques- 
tions of  antagonism,  momlly  and  socially,  if 
not  politically,  incapable  of  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  North  and  South,  were  seized  upon 
by  political  lenders  at  the  North  and  incor- 
porated as  the  basis,  as  the  4  central  idea,'  of  a 
political  association  which,  rising  upon  the 
strength  of  this  prevailing  sentiment  at  the 
North,  has  finally  taken  possession  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  country.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  fatal  stab  to  this  Union  was  made  at  tho 
Philadelphia  convention,  in  1856,  when  these 
propositions  were  incorporated  as  a  part  of  the 
Republican  platform.  There  was  the  birth  of 
Republicanism,  and  there  was  tho  birth  of 
organized  sectionalism ;  its  legitimate  fruits  are 
agitation,  dissension,  alienation,  and,  finally, 
disunion,  in  some  form  or  other.  In  my  hon- 
est conviction,  there  is  to  be  found  the  true 
origin  of  disnnionism,  and  there  the  real  re- 
sponsibility for  that  catastrophe. 

44  Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  see  what  it  is  in 
this  platform  that  is  so  offensive  to  the  South ; 
for  the  real  foundation  of  our  complaints  is  to 
be  found  here.  Gentlemen  of  the  North  seem 
not  to  comprehend  this.  They  even  take  up 
the  idea  that  it  is  a  mere  suspicion  that  some 
wrong  may  be  done ;  some,  that  it  is  merely 
because  we  wero  defeated  in  the  election ;  be- 
muse we  have  lost  our  candidates;  because  we 
have  failed  in  holding  tho  Government  which 


we  have  held  so  long,  that  we  manifest  snch 
deep  concern.  I  tell  them,  in  all  candor,  that 
they  are  mistaken  in  this.  If  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
entertained  opinions  and  stood  upon  a  platform 
that  did  not,  in  our  estimation,  involve  onr  final 
destruction— I  mean  the  destruction  of  out 
Southern  interests  and  institutions — we  should 
havo  acquiesced  in  his  election  as  cheerfully  as 
in  that  of  any  other  man.  "What,  then,  is  it 
in  this  platform  to  which  we  take  exception  ? 
Tho  first  thing  is,  that  it  recognizes  the  general 
principle  that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  and, 
in  recognizing  this,  asserts,  as  a  fact,  that  Gov- 
ernments are  made  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
alike  the  rights  of  life  and  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  to  the  slave  and  to  his  owner. 
That  general  principle,  if  applied  in  the  States, 
would  liberate  four  million  slaves.  This  is  a 
necessary  deduction  from  the  assertion  of  the 
principle  of  the  equality  of  the  two  races.  But 
the  Republican  party,  I  must  do  them  the  jus- 
tice to  say,  do  not  in  their  platform  make  the 
application  of  this  general  principle  to  the 
States.  They  confine  it  to  those  places  within 
which  Congress  has,  according  to  tho  platform 
of  1856,  'exclusive  jurisdiction.'  Then,  the 
position  is  this :  you  concede  that  in  the  States 
we  have  a  right  to  enjoy  this  property,  and  you 
profess  to  be  willing  that  this  constitutional 
guarantee  shall  be  maintained ;  yet,  in  so  do- 
ing, you  avow  a  principle  to  bo  applied  to  all 
other  places  within  which  Congress  has  juris- 
diction, which  principle  fixes  a  stigma  on  every 
Southern  man  who  is  tho  owner  of  a  slave ; 
which  principle  would,  if  applied,  (and  which, 
if  you  had  tho  power,  it  is  fair  to  infer,  you 
would  apply,)  would  set  freo  every  slave  of  tho 
South.  Without  undertaking  to  say  that  this 
would  bo  done  without  regard  to  other  con- 
sequences than  the  loss  of  property,  yet  to  a 
Southern  mind  these  other  consequences  arc  so 
frightful,  that  when  a  party  plants  itself  on  a 
principle  so  alarming  and  so  destructive,  if  car- 
ried out  into  all  its  legitimate  results,  we  can 
but  feel  that  our  security  is  small,  when  all  wo 
have  to  repose  upon  is  the  professions  of  that 
party,  that  it  will  regard  our  rights  within  the 
States,  when  the  same  party  tells  us  that  rights 
which  wo  regard  the  same  outside  of  the  States, 
it  intends  to  disregard. 

44  Mr.  President,  these,  in  my  estimation,  aro 
the  grounds  on  which  the  Southern  mind  is 
now  resting,  and  noon  which  the  Southern  peo- 
ple have  come  to  the  settled  conviction  that  tho 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency,  on 
the  principles  laid  down  in  tho  Republican 
platform,  is  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of 
war  against  an  institution  which,  in  the  South, 
is  identified  with  all  our  interests,  with  all  our 
happiness,  with  all  our  prosperity,  socially, 
politically,  and  materially.  This  is  our  convic- 
tion, and  this  conviction  is  strengthened  when 
we  turn  to  the  antecedents,  politically,  of  tho 
candidate  whom  you  have  succeeded  in  electing." 

In  his  opinion  the  overwhelming  sentiment 
of  the  South  is  that  of  demanding  guarantees 
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which  shall  be  unalterable — that  shall  recognize 
distinctly  and  fully  the  rights  of  tbo  Southern 
man  to  hU  slave  as  property,  and  other  points 
of  much  importance  connected  with  the  fugi- 
tive slave-law.  This  the  South  demands,  or  it 
demands  secession  or  revolution.  lie  then  al- 
luded to  a  border  State  Convection,  to  deter- 
mine on  these  guarantees  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
treme importance. 

No  direct  reply  was  made  to  this  speaker. 
Mr.  Collamer,  of  Vermont,  who  followed,  con- 
fined his  remarks  strictly  to  the  question  of  the 
admission  of  Kansas.  Much  time  was  afterwards 
occupied  in  the  details  of  the  bill,  and  it  was 
passed  by  the  Senate— ayes,  86 ;  noes,  16. 

Subsequently  the  bill  to  provide  a  temporary 

government  for  the  territory  of  Arizona  being 
efore  the  Senate, 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  moved  an  addi- 
tional section,  providing  that  the  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  New  Mexico,  providing  for  the 
protection  of  property  in  slaves,  be  extended  to 
Arizona.  To  tbis  motion  Mr.  Trumbull,  of 
Illinois,  moved  an  amendment,  providing  that 
the  law  of  Mexico,  respecting  African  slavery, 
as  it  existed  in  said  territory  upon  its  acquisi- 
tion, should  remain  unchanged. 

Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  then  took  the 
floor,  and  declared  that  ho  should  support  tho 
amendment.  The  people  of  this  country  have 
lived  together  in  peace  for  more  than  seventy 
years.  Tbat  peace  has  rested  upon  two  fun- 
damental ideas:  first,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  citizens  of  tho  free  States  shall 
make  no  aggression  upon  slavery  in  the  States; 
and  tho  other,  equally  fundamental,  that  neither 
the  Federal  Government  nor  the  slaveholders 
of  tho  slave  States  shall  make  any  aggressions 
upon  or  undertake  to  overturn  freedom  in  the 
territories.  Upon  these  grounds  tho  people  may 
live  for  generations  to  come ;  but  if  tho  citizens 
of  the  free  States  or  the  Federal  Government 
shall  undertake,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  over- 
turn slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists,  or  if 
tho  citizens  of  the  slave  States  or  the  Federal 
Government  shall  undertake  to  overturn  free* 
dom  in  tho  territories,  they  cannot  have  peace 

After  examining  tho  Constitution  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  and  the  objections  urged  to  the 
Republican  platform  by  Senator  Nicholson,  ho 
emphatically  declared  his  sentiment  thus :  "  I 
say  to  these  gentlemen  that,  upon  that  idea 
that  the  Constitution  establishes  slavery,  you 
cannot  have  peace  on  the  slavery  question ;  and 
you  may  just  as  well  know  it  first  as  last.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  do  not  believe  that 
the  Constitution  is,  and  will  never  consent  that 
it  shall  be  altered  so  that  it  will  become,  a 
slavery-extending  Constitution  by  force  of  its 
own  term9.  We  do  not  ask  either  that  you  put 
upon  it  that  construction  which  shall  abolish  sla- 
ery  in  any  State  or  in  any  territory.  We  say, 
let  the  Constitution  bo  as  our  fathers  made  it ; 
let  it  bo  neutral — neither  affirming  nor  deny- 
ing, and  then  you  can  have  peace.'' 


After  discussing  the  various  causes  of  irrita- 
tion, he  observed  tbat  those  men  who  are  re- 
garded as  the  Abolitionists  in  this  country; 
those  men  who  have  denounced  the  Constitu- 
tion as  being  a  coveuant  with  hell,  because  they 
were  bound  to  return  these  fugitives  to  slavery, 
stand  looking  on  with  an  anxiety  and  intensity 
of  interest  which  cannot  be  conceived.  Their 
prayers  go  up,  day  and  night,  that  this  Uuion 
may  be  broken— that  the  free  States  of  the 
North  may  no  longer  be  compelled  by  tho  bond 
of  Union  to  surrender  the  fugitive  slaves ;  and 
proceeded  by  6aying  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  the  supremo  law  of  the 
land,  and  every  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
therefore,  owes  a  double  allegiance ;  one  to 
this  Federal  Government,  and  another  to  the 
State  in  which  he  lives.    He  may  be  guilty  of 
troason  against  either ;  he  may  bo  guilty  of 
treason  against  both  ;  but  within  their  spheres 
each  government  is  sovereign  and  supreme.  If 
Congress  steps  bcyoud  the  powers  delegated  by 
the  Constitution,  to  enact  any  law,  it  is  abso- 
lutely void.   If  tho  State  should  step  beyond 
tho  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
limits  the  power  of  the  States  to  enact  a  law  in 
conflict  with  it,  it  is  simply  unconstitutional, 
null,  and  void. 

Mr.  Benjamin,  of  Louisiana,  wished  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  if,  in  his  opin- 
ion, under  that  form  of  government  a  citizen 
can  be  placed,  by  the  conflict  between  these 
two  governments,  in  a  position  where  he  must 
of  necessity  be  guilty  of  treason  to  the  one  or 
the  other,  and  therefore  bo  bound  to  be  hung 
any  way  ? 

Mr.  Doolittlo  replied :  "  No,  sir ;  ho  cannot ; 
for  if  the  State  declares  that  to  be  treason 
which  by  the  Constitution  of  tho  United  States 
is  void,  as  being  in  conflict  with  it,  it  U  no 
treason ;  for  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  tho  fundamental  law  of  your  State, 
and  any  act  or  declaration  making  it  treason  to 
do  an  act  which  is  in  conflict  with  tho  Consti- 
tution of  tho  United  States,  cannot  be  made 
treason  by  the  State,  although  they  may  de- 
clare it  so." 

Mr.  Benjamin  :  "  If  they  declare  it  so,  and 
hang  tho  citizen  because  they  declare  it  so, 
what  advantage  would  it  bo  to  him  that  in 
theory  tho  decision  was  wrong  ? " 

Mr.  Doolittle :  "  The  citizen  must  judge  at 
his  peril.  If  a  law  is  enacted  by  Congress 
which  is  within  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  citizen  will  judge  at  his  peril;  and 
if  ho  undertakes  to  break  up  tho  Government 
of  tho  United  States,  and  to  be  guilty  of  trea- 
son against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  any  act  which  tho  State  may  declare 
in  conflict  with  it  is  simply  unconstitutional, 
null,  and  void." 

Mr.  Benjamin :  "  As  a  practical  proposition, 
if  tho  citizen  of  a  State  is,  by  the  action  of  his 
State,  which  he  cannot  control,  commanded  to 
do  a  certain  thing  under  the  penalty  of  being 
hanged  undtr  the  law  of  the  State ;  and  if  that 
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thing  is  treason  under  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  tho  United  States,  is  it  possible,  under 
the  law  of  nations,  and  under  the  common  sen- 
timents of  humanity  that  govern  mankind,  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  undertake  to  act 
upon  the  individual  who  is  placed  under  duress 
to  commit  treason,  instead  of  first  relieving  him 
from  that  duress  by  making  war  upon  the 
State!" 

Mr.  Doolittle:  "If  the  man  is  to  he  hung 
if  be  does  the  act,  and  to  be  hung  if  he  does 
not,  undoubtedly,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  it 
will  make  no  great  difference,  (laughter ;)  but, 
as  a  question  of  law,  if  he  does  an  act  which  is 
treason  against  the  United  States,  and  is  com- 
pelled to  do  that  act  by  a  law  of  the  State,  the 
State  law  is  void,  because  it  is  in  conflict  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Benjamin :  "  Then  would  tho  hanging  be 
void?" 

Mr.  Doolittle :  "  Tho  hanging  would  be  a 
certainty,  (laughter ;)  it  would  not  be  void  for 
uncertainty.  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  where 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  speaks 
in  languago  clear  enough  to  delegate  power  to 
this  GoYernment,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  one, 
ten,  one  hundred,  or  all  the  citizens  of  a  State, 
to  annul  that  act  of  Congress;  because  the 
Constitution  and  the  acts  in  pursuance  of  it  are 
the  supreme  law  of  that  State,  and  binding  on 
every  citizen  and  upon  all  the  citizens  in  that 
State,  and  every  citizen  must,  of  course,  act  at 
his  peril." 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  continued  the  de- 
bate by  saving :  "  It  seems  to  me  that  North- 
ern Senators  most  perniciously  overlook  the 
main  point  at  issoe  between  the  two  sections 
of  our  Confederacy.  We  claim  that  there  is 
property  in  slaves,  and  they  deny  it.  Until  we 
shall  settle,  upon  some  basis,  that  point  of  con- 
troversy, it  is  idle  to  talk  of  going  any  further. 
The  Southern  people  have  $4,000,000,000  locked 
up  in  this  kind  of  property.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  their  slaves  are  worth  so  much ;  but 
their  real  property,  their  stock,  their  household 
goods,  aud  all  that  belongs  to  them,  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  security  of  that  kind  of  property. 

"  During  the  first  forty  years  of  our  national 
existence,  I  undertake  to  affirm  that  no  man, 
North  or  South,  pretended  to  deny  the  great 
fact  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  property  in 
slaves.  About  1818,  1819,  1820,  this  doctrine 
of  refusing  to  recognizo  tho  right  of  property  in 
staves  sprang  up.  It  has  continued  to  intensify 
from  that  day  to  this,  until  we  find  ourselves  in 
our  present  condition.  Now,  I  ask  Senators  on 
the  other  side  if,  looking  at  this  thing  calmly, 
they  can  for  an  instant  suppose  that,  under  any 
possible  conceivable  state  of  the  ease,  we  can 
voluntarily  consent  to  live  under  a  Government 
passing  into  the  hands  of  a  power,  on  tho  4th 
of  March,  which  openly  and  nndisgnisedly  tells 
us  that  all  this  vast  interest  is  to  be  outlawed 
under  the  common  Government;  that  the 
$4,000,000,000  invested  in  this  property,  tho 
accumulation  of  centuries  of  hard  labor,  mu*. 


cnlar  and  physical  labor,  is  going  to  be  volun- 
tarily abandoned — abandoned,  I  mean,  so  far 
as  the  action  of  this  Federal  Government  is  con- 
cerned ;  and  that  we,  the  inhabitants  of  fifteen 
States  of  this  Union,  will  consent  to  live  under 
a  Government  outlawed  by  its  authority! 
That  is  the  stern  proposition  which  yon  submit 
to  us.  That  is  the  proposition  which  wo  as 
sternly  reject.  Can  we  ever  consent  to  remain 
in  any  Government,  and  know  it  only  through 
its  taxing  power?  Do  rational  men  of  the 
North  suppose  that  nine  million  Southern  peo- 
ple can  ever  consent  to  live  in  a  Government 
outlawed  by  the  Government,  and  known  by  it 
only  when  it  wants  tribute  ? 

"  I  have  no  hope,  no  expectation,  of  chang- 
ing the  judgment  of  Senators  on  the  other  side, 
and  very  little  hope  of  ever  reaching  their  con- 
stituents ;  but  there  are  some  stubborn  facts  in 
history,  which  it  were  well  enough  their  con- 
stituents should  come  to  learn." 
^  Mr.  Green,  of  Missouri,  referring  to  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate,  observed  that  when 
Mexico  ceded  all  this  territory  to  us  by  the 
Gadsden  treaty,  no  slavery  existed  there  except 
the  peonage ;  but  the  very  moment  it  became 
ceded  to  us,  and  became  part  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  8tates.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
constitutional  Government  acquiring  property, 
and  yet  that  property  not  be  subject  to  the 
Constitution ;  and  it  is  a  contradiction  to  say 
so.  If  we  have  the  power  to  acquire,  it  is  by 
virtue  of  our  organization  under  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  the  moment  you  acquire  it,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  that  Constitution. 

Mr.  Doolittle  replied,  that  the  Senator  of 
Missouri  assumed,  as  a  proposition  which  ought 
not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  entered  the  territory  acquired 
from  Mexico,  repealed  the  Mexican  law  abolish- 
ing slavery,  and  established  a  law  in  its  favor. 
This  proposition  was  in  direct  contravention 
of  tho  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Prigg  case,  in  which  they 
held  expressly  that  "the  state  of  slavery  is 
deemed  to  bo  a  mere  municipal  regulation, 
founded  upon,  and  limited  to,  the  range  of  the 
territorial  laws."  It  was  in  violation  of  the 
decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  every  State, 
both  North  and  South,  previous  to  1848. 
When  John  C.  Calhoun,  on  the  floor  of  this 
Senate,  first  announced  the  doctrine  that  tho 
Constitution  of  tho  United  States,  by  its  own 
positive  force,  guaranteed  the  right  to  take  and 
hold  slaves  as  property  in  tho  territories  of  the 
United  States,  it  did  not  havo  half  a  dozen  sup- 
porters in  either  House  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  wished  tho  privilege 
of  saying,  as  Mr.  Calhoun  lives  no  longer,  and 
had  no  representative  of  his  State  on  that  floor, 
that  he  never  understood  him,  nor  ever  under- 
stood any  jurist  in  the  land,  in  giving  a  consid- 
ered view  of  this  question,  as  declaring  that  the 
Constitution  of  tho  United  States  established 
slavery  anywhere;  but  he  understood  that 
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great  man,  and  those  who  concurred  with  him 
in  opiuion,  to  say  this :  that  a  slave  is  property, 
and  nothing  but  property ;  and  that  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  would  protect  that 
property  in  the  territories,  or  upon  the  high 
6cas  as  it  would  protect  any  other  property.  It 
establishes  nothing ;  it  recognizes  property 
because  it  is  property.  That  ho  understood  to 
be  Mr.  Calhoun's  view.  Again  he  remarked : 
"  We  say,  not  that  the  Constitution  establishes 
slavery  anywhere,  but  that  there  is  the  sarao 
obligation  upon  those  who  administer  the  Con- 
stitution to  protect  the  property  in  a  slave  as 
property,  as  in  any  thing  else,  wherever  the 
Constitution  is  administered.  That  is  what  we 
claim." 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  observed  that  here 
was  a  region  of  country  about  to  be  organized 
into  a  territorial  government,  which,  at  the 
time  we  acquired  it,  was  under  a  law  excluding 
African  sluvery  from  it.  Now,  the  question 
was,  when  it  becomes  incorporated  with  this 
Government,  without  any  action  of  the  people 
there,  or  any  desire  to  have  that  law  changed, 
whether  we  should  not  coutinue  the  existing 
state  of  things. 

Mr.  Green,  of  Missouri,  urged  that  this  was 
a  mistaken  view.  The  luw  which  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  proposes  to  make  the  perma- 
nent law,  is  the  existing  law. 

The  debate  here  dropped,  and  the  bill  was 
subsequently  passed  without  any  provision  for 
the  exclusion  of  slaves  from  the  territory. 


On  the  11th  of  January  a  resolution  was 
offered  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Vir- 
ginia, authorizing  the  retrocession  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  forts  and  arsenals  within  any  State 
upon  the  application  of  the  Legislature,  or  a 
convention  of  the  people  of  such  State,  taking 
at  the  same  time  proper  security  for  their  safe- 
keeping and  return,  or  payment  for  the  same. 

To  this  an  amendmont  was  offered,  by  Mr. 
Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  approving  the  act  of  Ma- 
jor Anderson  in  abandoning  Fort  Moultrie  and 
taking  possession  of  Fort  Sumter. 

Mr.  Hunter  followed  in  a  lengthy  speech, 
embracing  all  the  important  points  of  tho 
crisis.  To  him  it  appeared  to  be  a  question  of 
reunion.  "  I  say  that,  so  far  as  I  can  weigh 
the  question,  it  is  no  more  a  question  of  Union, 
but  one  of  reunion.  To  produce  reunion  it  is 
essential  that  the  Southern  States  should  be  al- 
lowed to  take  that  position  which  it  is  obvious 
they  are  going  to  take,  in  peace.  Yon  must 
give,  too,  all  the  time  you  can,  and  offer  all  the 
opportunities  you  may,  to  those  who  desire  to 
make  an  effort  for  the  reconstruction  of  this 
Confederacy.  Sir,  I  say  I  am  one  of  those; 
for  while  I  believe  that  the  South  owes  it  to 
itself  first  to  secure  its  own  position,  to  provide 
for  its  own  protection,  to  unite  in  such  strength 
as  will  enable  it  to  defend  itself  against  all 
goers  and  comers,  I  also  believe  that  the  inter- 
ests of  mankind,  our  own  interests,  and  the  in- 
terests of  our  confederates,  would  then  require 


that  we  should  reconstruct  the  old  Union  if  we 
can,  or  rather  construct  a  new  Union  on  term* 
of  equality  and  of  justice." 

Mr.  Ilorlan,  of  Iowa,  replied :  "  Whatever 
may  be  pretended  to  the  contrary,  tbe  real 
grievance  inflicted  on  4  tho  Sonth  by  the  North,' 
is  the  invitation  extended  to  the  Southern  De- 
mocracy, on  the  Cth  day  of  last  November,  to 
resign  the  reins  of  Government  into  the  hands 
of  their  political  opponents.  This  will  become 
manifest  on  an  examination  of  the  alleged 
causes  of  complaint.  These  are  all  stated  in 
general  and  ambiguous  terms,  without  specifi- 
cation. The  most  usual  allegation,  which  has 
been  reiterated  to-day,  is  that  tho  provisions 
of  tho  Constitution  have  been  violated.  The 
secession  argument  which  follows  is,  that  when 
a  contract  has  been  violated  by  one  party  it 
may  be  declared  void  by  the  other  party  to  its 
provisions;  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  such  a  contract  between  the  several 
States;  that  the  Federal  Government  is  merely 
their  agent  appointed  to»  carry  out  its  pro- 
visions ;  that  tnis  contract  having  been  broken 
by  some  of  tho  States,  the  other  States  may 
voluntarily  secede,  and  demand  a  division  of 
liabilities  and  assets." 

In  regard  to  the  apprehensions  expressed  rel- 
ative to  the  future  policy  of  the  Republican 
party  he  thus  expressed  his  views :  "  You  may 
feign  fear  that  we  will  interfere  with  your  in- 
stitutions in  the  slave  States.  Time  at  last 
will  develop  the  fact  that  all  those  fears  are 
groundless.  If  any  man  will  read  tho  speeches 
and  tho  letters  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  elect,  ho  can  como  to  no  other  conclusion 
than  that  he  will  administer  the  Government, 
so  far  as  he  has  power,  precisely  on  the  policy 
originally  proposed  by  Henry  Clay,  who  par- 
ticipated so  largely  in  securing  the  compromise 
measures  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Why  not 
consent  to  this?  Why  attempt  the  fearful  ex- 
periment of  destroying  this  Government,  which 
has  stood  tho  test  of  time  so  well,  under  the 
vain  hope  of  forming  a  better?  But  if  you 
must  do  something  to  raise  a  smoke  under 
which  to  retire  from  your  unenviable  position, 
admit  the  territories  as  States,  and  tlius  end 
the  controversy  forever.  If  this  proposition  is 
acceptable  to  the  Republicans,  surely  it  ought 
to  be  acceptable  to  you." 

Mr.  Polk,  of  Missouri,  followed  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  described  tho  commercial  con 
dition  of  the  country  as  of  tho  most  alarming 
character :  "  What,"  ho  asked,  "  is  the  condition 
of  things  all  over  the  entire  Confederacy,  both 
North  and  South  ?  Universal  panic,  prostra- 
tion of  credit,  public  and  private.  Our  Gov- 
ernment has  just  advertised  for  a  loan  of 
$5,000,000,  and  she  could  only  get  half  of  it 
bid  for ;  nor  even  that  except  at  usurious  rat*.* 
of  interest,  running  up  to  the  extreme  of  thirty- 
six  per  centum  per  annum.  Failures  and  bank- 
ruptcies, stagnation  and  embarrassments  every- 
where and  among  all  classes.  Business  lan- 
guishing; trade  crippled ;  commerce  curtailed; 
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Industry  paralyzed ;  artisans  and  mechanics  idle 
for  the  want  of  employment;  factories  stopped 
and  operatives  discharged  ;  suffering  among 
the  laboring  poor ;  and  families  without  neces- 
saries even  now  and  want  and  perhaps  star- 
vation jast  before  them  in  the  future;  and 
this  glorious  fabric  of  our  Union  even  now  tot- 
tering to  its  fall.  Four  of  the  pillars  that  sus- 
tained the  towering  edifice  are  already  re- 
moved ;  and  among  them,  one  of  the  original 
thirteen  upon  which  it  first  reposed.  Six  others 
are  on  the  point  of  being  removed ;  soon  to  be 
followed,  it  may  be,  by  half  of  the  residue,  in- 
cluding among  the  slaveholding  States  the  first 
and  the  last  to  come  into  the  Union/' 

Passing  to  an  examination  of  the  claims  of 
the  South,  be  urged  in  the  most  emphatic  terms 
that  they  should  be  conceded,  or,  ir  dissolution 
finally  took  place,  it  should  be  peaceful. 

No  action  was  taken  by  the  Seuate  upon  this 
resolution. 

Ou  the  8th  of  January  a  message  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  was  received  in  the  Senate, 
together  with  copies  of  documents  from  tho 
Commissioners  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  took  the  floor  after 
the  message  had  been  read,  and  proceeded  to 
express  his  views  on  passing  events:  "I  in- 
tended to  adduce  some  evidences,  which  I 
thonght  were  conclusive,  in  favor  of  the  opin- 
ions which  I  entertain ;  but  events,  with  a  cur- 
rent hurrying  on  as  it  progresses,  have  borne 
me  past  the  point  where  it  would  be  useful  for 
me  to  argue,  by  the  citing  of  authorities,  the 
question  />f  rights.  To-day,  therefore,  it  is  my 
purpose  to  deal  with  events.  Abstract  argu- 
ment has  become  among  the  things  that  are 
past." 

On  tho  seizure  of  forts  in  South  Carolina  and 
elsewhere,  the  reason  given  in  justification  was 
that  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature ; 
and  when  the  people  there  no  longer  had  con- 
fidence that  this  Federal  Government  would 
not  seize  the  forts  constructed  for  their  de- 
fence, and  use  them  for  their  destruction,  they 
only  obeyed  the  dictates  of  self-preservation 
when  they  seized  the  forts  to  prevent  the  en- 
emy from  taking  possession  of  them  as  a  means 
of  coercion,  for  they  then  were  compelled  to 
believe  this  Federal  Government  had  become 
an  enemy. 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  Mr.  Davis 
proposed  in  these  words:  "To  assure  them, 
the  people  of  tho  South,  that  you  do  not  intend 
to  use  physical  force  against  them  is  your  first 
remedy;  to  assure  them  that  you  intend  to 
consider  calmly  all  the  propositions  which  they 
make,  and  to  recognize  the  rights  which  the 
Union  was  established  to  secure ;  that  you  in- 
tend to  settle  with  them  upon  a  basis  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  When 
you  do  that,  peace  will  prevail  over  the  land, 
and  force  become  a  thing  that  no  man  will  con- 
sider necessary  .n 

.  The  right  of  a  State  to  withdraw  from  the 


Union  was  then  asserted,  without  any  purpose 
to  argue  the  question,  and  he  proceeded  to 
ask  what  shall  be  done  with  events  as  they 
stood?  Taking  the  ground  that  separation  is 
inevitable,  he  says :  "  There  remains  to  us,  I 
believe,  as  the  consideration  which  is  most 
useful,  tho  inquiry,  how  can  this  separation  bo 
effected  so  as  to  leave  to  us  the  power,  when- 
ever we  shall  have  the  will,  to  reconstruct? 
It  can  only  be  done  by  adopting  a  policy  of 
peace.  It  can  only  be  done  by  denying  to  the 
Federal  Government  all  power  to  coerce.  It 
can  only  be  dono  by  retnrning  to  the  point 
from  which  wo  started,  and  saying,  4  This  is  a 
Government  of  fraternity,  a  Government  of 
consent ;  and  it  shall  not  bo  administered  in  a 
departure  from  those  principles.' 

"  There  are  two  modes,  however,  of  dissolv- 
ing the  Union.  One"  alone  has  been  contem- 
plated. It  was  that  which  proceeded  from 
States  separating  themselves  from  those  to 
whom  they  are  united.  There  is  another.  It 
is  by  destroying  tho  Constitution ;  by  pulling 
down  tho  political  temple ;  by  forming  a  con- 
solidated Government.  Union,  in  the  very 
meaning  of  tho  word,  implies  the  junction  of 
separate  States.  Consolidation  would  be  tho 
destruction  of  tho  Union,  and  far  more  fatal  to 
popular  liberty  than  tho  separation  of  the  States. 
But,  if  fanaticism  and  sectionalism,  like  tho 
blind  giant  of  old,  shall  seize  the  pillars  of  the 
temple  to  tear  them  down,  in  order  that  they 
may  destroy  its  inmates,  it  but  remains  for  us 
to  withdraw,  aud  it  will  bo  our  purpose  to 
commence  the  erection  of  another  on  the  same 
plan  on  which  our  fathers  built  this.  Wo 
share  no  such  common  ruin  as  falls  upon  a 
people  by  consolidation  and  destruction  of  tho 
principles  of  liberty  contained  in  tho  Constitu- 
tion ;  by  interference  with  community  and  so- 
cial rights;  and  wo  go  out  of  such  a  Govern- 
ment whenever  it  takes  that  form,  in  accord- 
ance with  tho  Constitution,  and  in  defence  of 
tho  principles  on  which  that  Constitution  rests. 
We  have  warned  you  for  many  years  that  you 
would  drivo  us  to  this  alternative,  and  you 
would  not  heed.  I  believe  that  you  still  look 
upon  it  as  a  mere  passing  political  move,  as  a 
device  for  some  party  end,  knowing  little  of 
the  deep  strngglo  with  which  we  have  contem- 
plated this  as  a  necessity,  not  as  a  choice,  when 
we  have  been  brought  to  stand  before  the  al- 
ternative— the  destruction  of  our  community 
independence,  or  tho  destruction  of  that  Union 
which  our  fathers  made.  You  would  not  heed 
us.  You  deemed  our  warning  to  be  merely  to 
the  end  of  electing  a  candidate  for  the  miser- 
able spoils  of  office,  of  which  I  am  glad  to  say 
I  represent  a  people  who  have  had  so  little  in- 
deed that  they  have  never  acquired  an  appetite 
for  them.  Yet  you  have  believed— not  look- 
ing to  tho  great  end  to  which  our  eyes  were 
directed — that  it  was  a  mere  political  resort, 
by  which  wo  would  intimidate  some  of  your 
own  voters.  You  have  turned  upon  those  true 
friends  of  ours  at  the  North  who  have  vindi- 
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cated  the  Constitution,  and  pointed  out  to  yon 
the  danger  of  your  course,  and  held  them  re- 
sponsible for  the  censoro  you  received,  as 
though  you  had  not,  in  fact,  aggressed.  Even 
at  this  session,  after  forty  years  of  debate,  you 
have  asked  us  what  was  the  matter." 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  immediately  rose 
to  reply,  saying :  "  We  have  listened  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  one  would  sup- 
pose, in  listening  to  him  here,  that  he  was  a 
friend  of  this  Union,  that  ho  desired  the  per- 
petuity of  this  Government.  Ho  has  a  most 
singular  way  of  preserving  it,  and  a  most  sin- 
gular way  of  maintaining  the  Constitution. 
What  is  it?  Why,  he  proposes  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  abdicate.  If  it  will  simply 
withdraw  its  forces  from  Charleston,  and  abdi- 
cate either  in  favor  of  a  mob  or  of  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  Charleston,  wo  will  have 
peace!  He  dreads  civil  war,  and  he  will  avoid 
it  by  a  surrender!  lie  talks  as  if  we  Republi- 
cans were  responsible  for  civil  war  if  it  ensues. 
If  civil  war  comes,  it  come9  from  thoso  with 
whom  ho  is  acting.  Who  proposes  to  make 
civil  war  but  South  Carolina?  Who  proposes 
to  make  civil  war  but  Mississippi  and  Alabama 
and  Georgia,  seizing,  by  force  of  arms,  upon 
the  public  property  of  the  United  States? 
Talk  to  us  of  making  civil  war!  You  inau- 
gurate it,  and  then  talk  of  it  as  if  it  came  from 
the  friends  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union. 
Here  stands  this  groat  Government ;  hero  stands 
tho  Union — a  pillar,  so  to  speak,  already  erect- 
ed. Do  wo  propose  to  pull  it  down  ?  Do  we 
propose  undermining  the  foundations  of  the 
Constitution  or  disturbing  tho  Union  ?  Not  at 
all ;  but  the  proposition  comes  from  the  other 
side.  They  are  making  war,  and  modestly  ask 
us  to  have  poace  by  submitting  to  what  they 
ask !  " 

On  a  subsequent  day  tho  consideration  of 
this  messnge  was  again  called  up,  and  Mr. 
Seward  improved  the  occasion  to  address  the 
Senate  on  tho  state  of  public  affairs.  After 
6aying  what  actions,  in  his  opinion,  would  not 
save  the  Union,  he  declared  his  abhorrence  of 
civil  war  in  those  words :  "  I  dread,  as  in  my 
innermost  soul  I  abhor,  civil  war.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  Union  would  be  worth  if  saved 
by  the  use  of  the  sword.  Yet,  for  all  this,  I  do 
not  agree  with  those  who,  with  a  desire  to 
avert  that  great  calamity,  advise  a  convention- 
al or  unopposed  separation,  with  a  view  to 
what  they  call  a  reconstruction.  It  is  enough 
for  me,  first,  that  in  this  plan,  destruction  goes 
before  reconstruction ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
strength  of  tho  vase  in  which  tho  hopes  of  the 
nation  are  held  consists  chiefly  in  its  remaining 
unbroken. 

"Congressional  compromises  are  not  likely 
to  save  tho  Union.  I  know,  indeed,  that  tra- 
dition favors  this  form  of  remedy.  But  it  is 
essential  to  its  success,  in  any  case,  that  thero 
be  found  a  preponderating  mass  of  citizens,  so 
far  neutral  on  the  issue  which  separates  parties, 
that  they  can  Intervene,  strike  down  clashing 


weapons,  and  compel  an  accommodation.  Mod- 
erate concessions  are  not  customarily  asked  by 
a  force  with  its  guns  in  battery ;  nor  are  lib- 
eral concessions  apt  to  be  given  by  an  opposing 
force  not  less  confident  of  its  own  right  and  its 
own  strength.  I  think,  also,  that  there  is  a 
prevailing  conviction  that  legislative  compro- 
mises which  sacrifice  honestly  cherished  prin- 
ciples, while  they  anticipate 'future  exigencies, 
even  if  they  do  not  assume  extra-constitutional 
powers,  are  less  sure  to  avert  imminent  evils 
than  they  are  certain  to  produce  ultimately 
even  greater  dangers. 

»'  Indeed,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  will  bo 
wise  to  discard  two  prevalent  ideas  or  preju- 
dices, namely :  first,  that  tho  Union  is  to  be 
saved  by  somebody  in  particular ;  and,  second- 
ly, that  it  is  to  be  saved  by  some  cunning  and 
insincere  compact  of  pacification." 

The  immediate  duty  of  Congress  was,  he 
thought,  to  redress  auy  real  grievances  of  the 
offended  States,  and  then  to  supply  the  Presi- 
dent with  all  tho  means  necessary  to  maintain 
the  Union  in  the  full  exhibition  and  discreet 
exercise  of  its  authority.  Beyond  this,  with 
the  proper  activity  on  tho  part  of  the  Exeon- 
tive,  the  responsibility  of  saving  the  Union  be- 
longed to  the  people,  and  they  aro  abundantly 
competent  to  discharge  it. 

Instead  of  regarding  the  Constitution  a<$  a 
compact  upon  which  tho  Government  was 
founded,  his  view  of  its  authority  was  ex- 
pressed in  these  words :  "  I  fully  admit  the 
originality,  the  sovereignty,  and  the  independ- 
ence of  the  several  States  within  their  spheres. 
But  I  hold  the  Federal  Government  to  be 
equally  original,  sovereign,  and  independent 
within  its  sphere.  And  the  government  of  tho 
State  can  no  more  absolve  the  people  residing 
within  its  limits  from  allegiance  to  the  Union, 
than  the  Government  of  the  Union  can  absolve 
them  from  allegiance  to  tho  State.  Tho  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  the  laws 
made  in  pursuance  thereof,  are  tho  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  paramount  to  all  legislation  of 
the  States,  whether  made  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  by  even  their  organic  conventions. 
The  Union  can  be  dissolved,  not  by  secession, 
with  or  without  armed  force,  but  only  by  the 
voluntary  consent  of  tho  people  of  the  United 
States,  collected  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

The  question  of  the  moment,  tho  simple 
question  to  be  then  decided  wa-s  whether  it 
conduces  more  to  tho  interests  of  the  people  of 
this  country  to  remain,  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  peace  and  war,  commerce  inland  and 
foreign,  postal  communications  at  homo  and 
abroad,  the  care  and  disposition  of  tho  public 
domain,  colonization,  the  organization  and  ad- 
mission of  new  States,  and,  generally,  the  en- 
largement of  empire,  ono  nation  ainder  onr 
present  Constitution,  than  it  would  to  divide 
themselves  into  separate  confederacies  or  States. 

The  plan  which  ho  preferred  to  adopt  in  re- 
lation to  tho  territories  and  to  the  troubles  of 
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the  country  was  thus  stated  :  "  When  the  ec- 
centric movements  of  secession  and  disunion 
t-holi  have  ended,  in  whatever  form  that  ond 
may  come,  and  the  angry  excitements  of  the 
hour  shall  have  subsided,  and  calmness  once 
more  shall  have  resnmed  its  accustomed  sway 
over  the  public  mind,  then,  and  not  until  then 
—one,  two,  or  three  years  hence — 1  should 
cheerfully  advise  a  convention  of  the  people,  to 
be  assembled  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution, 
to  consider  and  decide  whether  any  and  what 
amendments  of  the  organic  national  law  ought 
to  be  made." 

On  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Seward's  remarks 
the  Senate  immediately  adjourned,  and  no  ac- 
tion took  place  upon  the  message. 

The  States  of  Florida  and  Alabama,  having 
retired  from  the  Union,  so  far  as  any  action  on 
the  part  of  their  State  conventions  could  effect 
it,  the  next  step  was  taken  by  their  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress,  who  with- 
drew from  their  seats.  The  Senators  from 
South  Carolina  resigned  before  the  session  of 
Congress  commenced.  They  had  not,  there- 
fore, been  in  their  seats.  The  Senate  was 
called  to  witness  this  novel  scene  for  the  first 
time  on  the  21st  of  January. 

Mr.  Tulee,  from  Florida,  taking  the  floor, 
said :  44  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  make  known  to 
the  Senate,  that  in  consequence  of  certain  pro- 
ceedings, which  have  lately  taken  place  in  the 
State  of  Florida,  my  colleague  and  myself  ore 
of  the  opinion  that  our  connection  with  this 
body  is  legally  terminated. 

44  The  State  of  Florida  has,  through  a  conven- 
tion of  her  people  duly  assembled,  decided  to 
recall  the  powers  delegated  to  this  Govern- 
ment, and  to  assume  the  full  exercise  of  all  her 
sovereign  rights  as  an  independent  and  separate 
community. 

44 I  am  sure  that  I  truly  represent  her,  when 
I  say  that  her  people  have  not  been  insensible 
to  the  many  blessings  they  have  enjoyed  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  nor  to 
the  proper  advantages  of  a  Union  directed  to 
the  great  purposes  of  '  establishing  justice,  in- 
suring domestic  tranquillity,  promoting  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  securing  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty to  themselves  and  their  posterity.'  They 
have  held  in  patriotic  reverence  the  memories 
that  belong  to  the  Union  of  American  States  in 
its  origin  aud  progress,  and  have  clung  with  a 
fond  assurance  to  the  hope  that  its  wise  plan, 
and  the  just  principles  upon  which  it  was  based, 
would  secure  for  it  a  perpetual  endurance  and 
transcendent  usefulness. 

"They  have  decided  that  their  social  tran- 
quillity and  civil  security  are  jeoparded  by  a 
longer  continuance  in  the  Union,  not  from  the 
contemplated  or  necessary  operation  of  the 
Constitution,  but  from  the  consequences,  as  they 
conceive,  of  an  unjust  exercise  of  the  powers 
it  conferred,  and  a  persistent  disregard  of  the 
spirit  of  fraternity  and  equality  in  which  it 
was  founded.  Recent  events  have  impressed 
tlicm  with  the  belief  that  the  peace  of  their 
13  a 
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homes  and  the  preservation  of  their  community 
interest  can  only  be  secured  by  an  immediate 
withdrawal  from  the  dangers  of  a  perverted 
and  hostile  employment  of  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government.  They  are  not  willing  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  their  associates  by  an  in- 
flamed and  protracted  struggle  within  the  Union, 
for  rights  they  could  never,  with  self-respect 
or  safety,  surrender,  and  against  a  policy  of 
administration  which,  although  sanctioned  and 
authorized  by  the  late  decision  of  a  majority 
of  the  States,  they  regard  to  bo  hostile  to  their 
best  interests,  and  violative  of  the  legitimate 
duty  and  trusts  of  the  Government.  They  have 
preferred  to  abandon  aU  the  hopes  they  rested 
upon  the  common  growth  and  common  power 
of  the  Union,  and  to  assume  the  serious  respon- 
sibilities of  a  separate  existence  and  new  and 
untried  relations.  It  is  only  under  a  deep  sense 
of  duty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity  that 
so  important  a  step  bos  been  taken.  I  am  sure 
that  the  people  of  Florida  will  ever  preserve 
a  grateful  memory  of  their  past  connection  with 
this  Government,  and  a  just  pride  in  the  con- 
tinued development  of  American  society.  They 
will  also  remember  that  although,  to  their 
regret,  a  majority  of  the  people  in  the  States 
of  the  Northern  section  of  the  Union  have  seen 
their  duty  to  lie  in  a  path  fatal  to  the  safety  of 
Southern  society,  they  have  had  the  sympathies 
of  a  large  array  of  noble  spirits  in  all  those 
States,  whose  sense  of  justice,  and  whose  brave 
efforts  to  uphold  the  right,  have  been  not  tho 
less  appreciated,  nor  will  be  the  less  remem- 
bered, because  unsnccessful. 

44  "Wo  have  not  been  wanting  in  timely  warn- 
ing to  our  associates  of  the  unhappy  tendency 
of  their  policy.  It  was  in  the  unhallowed  pur- 
suit, as  we  thought,  of  sectional  aggrandize- 
ment, and  the  indulgence  of  unregulated  senti- 
ments of  moral  duty,  that  the  equilibrium  of 
power  between  the  sections,  which  had  been 
maintained  until  then,  was  ruthlessly  ond  un- 
wisely destroyed  by  the  legislation  of  1850. 
The  injustice  and  danger  of  thoso  proceedings 
were  considered  by  a  large  portion  of  the  South 
to  be  so  flagrant,  that  we  resorted  to  an  unusual 
formality  in  bringing  our  views  and  apprehen- 
sions to  tho  attention  of  the  country.  Upon 
onr  official  responsibility,  a  number  of  the  Sen- 
ators, those  of  Florida  among  them,  giving  ex- 
pression to  the  opinions  of  their  constituents, 
presented  a  written  protest  against  the  wrong 
to  which  onr  section  was  subjected,  and  a  fra- 
ternal warning  against  the  dangerous  tendency 
of  the  policy  which  incited  to  that  wrong. 
That  protest  was  refused  a  place  in  the  jour- 
nals of  this  body,  contrary,  as  we  thought,  to 
the  express  duty  enjoined  by  the  Constitution  ; 
but  it  went  before  the  public,  and  I  think  it 
proper  to  recall  the  attention  of  this  body  to  its 
contents,  in  the  hour  when  the  apprehensions 
it  expressed  are  fatally  realized* 


•  The  following  l»  th«  protcat  referred  to  In  Mr.  YtiW» 
remark*,  and  which  tu  pretested  la  too  Seaato  by  Mr. 
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"  Lot  me  be  pardoned,  Mr.  President,  for  de- 
taining the  Senate  with  a  further  rernnrk.  The 
circumstance  that  the  State  of  Florida  was 
formed  upon  territory  acquired  by  the  United 
States,  and  tho  paucity  of  her  numbers,  has 
been  occasionally  remarked  upon.  Owing  to 
causes  she  could  not  control,  her  settlement  has 
been,  until  recently,  comparatively  slow.  But 
her  population  exceeds  that  of  seven  of  tho 
sixteen  States  that  composed  the  Union  when 
tho  census  of  1790  was  taken  under  the  new 
Constitution ;  and  six  of  the  thirteen  original 
States  had  fewer  numbers  when  they  formed 
tho  Constitution.  Rights  of  sovereignty  and 
liberty  depend  not  upon  numbers. 

"  It  is  quito  true  that  her  limits  comprehend  a 
part  of  the  territory  to  which  the  title  was  ac- 
quired by  tho  United  States  from  Spain.  Rut 

Hunter  on  the  14th  of  Angnst,  1950,  with  ■  motion  fur  leave 
to  have  it  spread  upon  the  journal  of  the  donate  : 

We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  deeply  Impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  occasion,  and  with  a  solemn  sense  of  tho 
responsibility  under  which  wo  are  acting,  respectfully  sub- 
mit  the  following  protest  against  the  bill  admitting  Califor- 
nia an  a  State  Into  this  Union,  and  request  that  it  may  be 
entered  upon  tho  journal  of  the  Senate.  We  foil  that  if  is 
enough  to  ' 


>  have  resisted  In  debate  alone  a  bill  so  fraught 
with  mischief  to  the  Union  and  tho  Bute*  which  we  repre- 
sent, with  all  the  resources  of  argument  which  we  possessed, 
but  that  it  is  also  due  to  ourselves  tho  people  whose  inter- 
ests have  been  Intrusted  to  our  care,  and  to  posterity,  which, 
even  in  its  most  disUnt  generations,  may  feel  lu  conse- 
quences, to  leave,  in  whatever  fonn  may  be  most  solemn 
and  enduring,  a  memorial  of  tho  opposition  which  we  have 
made  to  this  measure,  and  of  the  reasons  by  which  we  have 
been  governed.  Upon  the  pages  of  a  Journal  which  the 
Constitution  requires  to  be  kept  so  long  as  the  Senate  mar 
have  an  existence,  wo  desire  to  place  the  reasons  upon  which 
we  are  willing  to  be  judged  by  generation*  living  end  yet  to 
come,  for  our  opposition  to  a  bill  whose  consequences  may 
be  so  durable  and  portentous  as  to  make  ll  an  object  of  deep 
Interest  to  all  who  may  come  after  us. 

Wo  have  dissented  from  this  bill  because  it  gives  the  sanc- 
tion of  law,  and  thus  Imparts  validity  to  the  unauthorized 
action  of  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  California,  by  which 
an  odious  discrimination  is  made  against  the  property  of  the 
fifteen  slaveholdlng  Sutes  of  the  Union,  who  are  thus  de- 
prived of  that  position  of  equality  which  tho  Constitution 
so  manifestly  designs,  and  wnich  constitutes  the  only  suro 
and  stable  foundation  upon  which  this  Union  can  rr  pose. 

Because  the  right  of  the  slaveholdlng  SUtes  to  a  common 
and  equal  enjoyment  of  tho  territory  of  the  Union  has  been 
defeated  by  a  system  of  measures  which,  without  the  au- 
thority of  precedent,  of  law,  or  of  tho  Constitution,  were 
BUM' 


(eatly  contrived  for  that  purpose,  and  which  Congress 
.  sanction  and  adopt,  should  this  bill  become  a  law.  In 
aanettoning  this  system  of  measures,  this  Oovernment  will 
admit  that  the  inhabiunts  of  its  territories,  whether  per- 
manent or  transient,  and  whether  lawfully  or  unlawfully 
occupying  the  same,  may  form  a  State  without  the  previous 
authority  of  law ;  without  even  the  partial  security  of  a  ter- 
ritorial organization  formed  by  Congress;  without  any  legal 
census  or  other  sufficient  evidence'  of  their  possessing  the 
number  of  citizens  necessary  to  authorize  tho  representation 
which  they  may  claim ;  and  without  any  of  those  safeguard* 
about  the  ballot-box  which  can  only  be  provided  by  law, 
and  which  are  necessary  to  ascertain  tho  true  sense  of  a 
people  It  will  admit,  too,  that  Congress,  having  refused  to 
provide  a  government  except  upon  tho  condlUon  of  exclud- 
ing slavery  by  law,  the  executive  branch  of  this  Oovern- 
ment may,  at  lu  own  discretion,  invito  such  Inhabiunts  to 
meet  in  convention  under  such  rules  as  It  or  its  agents  may 
prescribe,  and  to  form  a  constitution  affecting  not  only  their 
own  rights,  but  those  also  of  fifteen  SUtes  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, by  including  territory  with  the  purpose  of  excluding 
those  8utcs  from  IU  enjoyment,  and  without  regard  to  tbo 
natural  fitness  of  boundary,  or  any  of  the  considerations 
which  should  properly  determine  the  limit*  of  a  Sute.  It 
will  also  admit  that  the  convention  thus  called  Into  exist- 
ence by  the  Executive  may  be  paid  by  bim  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  United  SUtes  without  the  sanction  of  Congress,  In 
violation  not  only  of  the  plain  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
but  of  those  principles  of  obvious  propriety  which  would 
forbid  any  act  caicnlatcd  to  make  that  convention  dependent 


it  is  also  true  that  a  part  of  the  consideration 
for  the  cession  was  a  reservation  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  right  to  admission  into  the  Federal 
Union  upon  terms  of  equality ;  and  it  was  in 
view  of  this  right  that  most  of  the  inhabitants 
remained  there.  If  their  number  has  been 
increased  by  subsequent  immigration,  it  was 
mostly  of  citizens  from  others  of  tho  United 
States,  who  were  lineal  inheritors  of  the  glories 
and  fruits  of  the  American  Revolution. 

"  In  pursuance  of  this  stipulation,  and  of  the 
established  policy  of  the  country,  they  were 
admitted  into  tho  Union ;  and,  in  tho  act  of 
admission,  Florida  was  expressly  recognized 
and  1  declared  to  be  a  State,'  and  'admitted 
into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States  in  all  respects  whatever.' 

"In  tho  exercise  of  her  equal  right  in  the 


upon  It ;  and  last,  bnt  not  least,  in  the  series  of  measures 
which  this  Government  must  adopt  and  sanction  in  passing 
this  bill.  Is  the  release  of  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
by  tbe  Executive  alone  to  a  government  thus  formed,  and 
not  presenting  even  sufficient  evidence  of  iu  having  the  as- 
sent of  a  majoritv  of  tbe  people  for  whom  It  was  designed. 
With  a  view  of  all  these  considerations,  the  undersigned  are 
constrained  to  believe  that  this  Government  could  Mver  be 
brought  to  admit  a  Sute  presenting  itself  under  such  ar- 
cumsunces.  if  it  were  not  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  she 
people  of  the  slaveholdlng  States  from  all  opportunity  of 
settling  with  their  property  In  that  territory. 

Because,  to  vote  for  a  bill  passed  under  sncb  circum- 
stances, would  be  to  agree  to  a  principle  which  may  exclude 
forever  hereafter,  as  It  does  now,  the  SUtes  which  we  rep- 
resent, from  all  enjoyment  of  the  common  territory  of  the 
Union— a  principle  which  destroys  the  equal  rigbU  of  their 
constituents,  the  equal  ty  of  their  Sutes  in  tbe  Confederacy, 
the  equal  dignity  of  those  whom  they  represent  as  men  and 
as  citizens  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  their  equal  title  to  the 
protection  of  tbo  Government  and  tbe  Constitution. 

Because  the  admission  of  California  as  a  SUto  Into  the 
Union  without  any  previous  reservation  assented  to  bv  her 
of  tho  public  domain,  might  involve  an  actual  surrender  of 
that  domain  to,  or  at  all  cvenU  places  its  future  disposal  st 
tho  mercy  of  that  State,  as  no  reservation  in  the  bill  can  be 
binding  upon  her  until  she  a&senU  to  it,  and  as  her  dissent 
"hereafter"  would  in  no  manner  affect  or  impair  tho  act  of 
her  admission. 

Because  all  the  proposition*  have  been  rejected  which 
have  been  made  to  obuin  either  a  recognition  of  the  right 
of  the  slaveholdlng  States  to  a  common  enjoyment  of  all  tbe 
territory  of  the  United  Sutes,  or  to  a  fair  division  of  that 
territory  between  tho  slaveholdlng  and  non-slnvebolding 
States  of  tbe  Union ;  every  effort  having  failed  which  has 
been  made  to  obUIn  a  fair  division  of  the  territory  proposed 
to  be  brought  in  as  the  8UU  of  California. 

But  lastly,  we  dissent  from  this  bill,  and  solemnly  protest 
against  Its  passage,  because.  In  sanctioning  measures  so  con- 
trary to  former  precedent,  to  obvious  policy,  to  the  spirit 
and  intent  of  the  Constitution  of  tbe  United  SUtes,  for  the 
purpose  of  excluding  tbe  slaveholdlng  SUtes  from  the  terri- 
tory thus  to  be  erected  into  a  State,  this  Government  in 
effect  declares  that  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  Sutes  is  an  object  so  high  and  important 
as  t<.  Justify  a  disregard,  not  only  of  all  the  principles  of 
sound  policy,  but  also  of  tbe  Constitution  iUelf.  Against 
this  conclusion  we  must  now  and  forever  protest,  as  it  Is 
destructive  of  the  safety  and  liberties  of  those  whoso  rights 
have  been  committed  to  our  care,  fatal  to  tbo  peace  and 
equality  of  the  SUtes  which  we  represent,  and  must  lead, 
if  persisted  in,  to  tho  dissolution  of  that  Confederacy  in 
which  tbe  slaveholdlng  Sutes  have  never  sought  more  than 
equality,  and  in  which'  they  will  not  be  content  to  i 
with  Uas,  j  ^  MASON.  | 

IL  M.  T.  HUNTER, 

A.  P.  BUTLER, 

R.  B.  BARNWELL. 
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IMERRE  SOULE,  LouUuina. 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS.  MinUtipri, 
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Skatx  Ciiakiieb,  Auffutf  18, 1S50. 
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Union,  and  moved  by  a  common  sympathy 
with  the  people  of  the  section  of  which  her 
territory  forms  the  extreme  southern  part,  and 
with  whose  fate  her  destiny  is  indissolubly 
bound,  Florida  has  resolved  to  withdraw  from 
the  present  Union.  Her  course  derives  sanc- 
tion from  the  important  fact  that  she  is  pre- 
ceded in  it  by  the  chivalrous  State  which,  by 
a  spirited  act  in  1765,  became,  by  acknowl- 
edgment of  a  Massachusetts  historian,  'the 
founder  of  the  Union.'  And  ber  resolution  is 
rendered  more  fixed  by  the  development,  sinco 
ber  movement  began,  of  a  general  tendency  in 
the  public  mind  of  the  majority  section  to  a 
theory  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  principles 
of  construction,  which  must  convert  this  Gov- 
ernment into  an  unlimited  despotism.  She 
sees  fast  rising  above  all  others  the  great  issue 
of  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  States  to 
sovereignty  and  self-government  within  their 
respective  territorial  boundaries ;  and  in  such 
nn  issue  she  is  prepared  to  devote  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  all  her  people. 

41  Although  the  present  means  of  Florida  are 
acknowledged  to  be  limited,  yet,  having  once 
assumed  the  rank  of  a  State,  she  assumed  with 
its  rights  its  duties  also,  and  its  responsibilities 
to  her  people  and  their  posterity.  These  she 
must  fulfil,  according  to  her  best  judgment, 
with  all  the  more  jealousy  of  control  because 
weak,  but  with  none  the  loss  claim  on  that  ac- 
count to  the  respect  of  all  true  men. 

**  Acknowledging,  Mr.  President,  with  grate- 
ful emotions,  my  obligations  for  the  many  cour- 
tesies I  have  enjoyed  in  my  intercourse  with 
the  gentlemen  of  this  body,  and  with  most  cor- 
dial good  wisbes  for  their  personal  welfare.  I 
retire  from  their  midst  in  willing  loyalty  to  the 
mandate  of  my  State,  and  with  full  approval 
of  her  act." 

Mr.  Mallory,  of  Florida,  followed:  "Con- 
curring, as  I  do,  with  all  that  my  colleague 
has  said,  I  ask  but  to  add  a  word  or  two. 

"  In  retiring  from  this  body,  I  cannot  but 
feel,  and  I  will  not  forbear  tho  expression  of, 
profound  regret  that  existing  causes  impera- 
tively impel  us  to  this  separation.  When  rea- 
son and  justice  shall  have  asserted  ascendency 
over  party  and  passion,  they  will  be  justly  ap- 
preciated; and  this  Southern  movement,  de- 
manded by  considerations  dear  to  freemen  in 
every  age,  will  stand  proudly  vindicated. 

"Throughout  her  long  and  patient  endurance 
of  insult  and  wrong,  tne  South  has  clung  to 
the  Union  with  unfaltering  fidelity ;  a  fidelity 
which,  while  nourishing  irritation  in  the  hearts 
oi*  her  own  sons,  has  but  served  to  nerve  the 
arms  of  her  adversaries. 

"  Florida  came  into  the  Union  fifteen  years 
ago,  upon  an  equality  with  tho  original  States, 
and  their  rights  in  the  Confederacy  are  equally 
her  rights.  She  could  not,  if  she  would,  separate 
her  action  from  her  Southern  sisters;  and,  de- 
manded as  her  action  is,  by  those  consider- 
ations which  a  free  people  can  never  ignore, 
she  would  not  if  she  could.   From  the  Union, 


governed  by  the  Constitution  as  our  fathers 
made  it,  there  breathes  not  a  secessionist  upon 
her  soil ;  but  a  deep  sense  of  injustice,  inequality, 
and  insecurity,  produced  by  the  causes  to  which 
I  have  adverted,  is  brought  home  to,  the  reason 
and  patriotism  of  her  people;  and  to  secure 
and  maintain  those  rights  which  the  Consti- 
tution no  longer  accords  them,  they  have  placed 
the  State  of  Florida  out  of  the  Confederacy. 

"In  thus  turning  from  the  Union  to  the 
veiled  and  unknown  future,  we  are  neither 
ignorant  nor  reckless  of  the  lions  in  our  path. 
We  know  that  the  prompt  and  peaceful  organi- 
zation of  a  practical  republican  government, 
securing  liberty,  equality,  and  justice  to  every 
citizen,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  most  momentous  duties  devolving  upon 
men;  and  nowhere  perhaps  upon  the  earth, 
beyond  our  own  country,  could  this  great  work 
be  achieved.  But  so  well  are  human  rights  and 
national  liberty  understood  by  our  people ;  so 
deeply  are  they  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom and  knowledge  of  government,  that  wero 
this  Republic  utterly  broken  and  destroyed, 
like  the  shattered  vase  of  the  poet,  to  whose 
very  fragments  the  scent  of  the  roses  still 
clung,  its  very  ruins  breathing  the  true  spirit 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  would  plead  for 
and  demand  a  wise  and  noble  reconstruction. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  immediate  results, 
therefore,  of  the  momentous  crisis  now  upon 
us,  I  have  no  fears  for  the  freedom  of  my  coun- 
trymen. Nor  do  I  admit  for  a  moment  that 
the  great  American  experiment  of  government 
has  proved  or  can  prove  a  failure ;  but  I  main- 
tain, on  the  contrary,  that  passing  events  should 
inspire  in  the  hearts  of  the  patriot  and  states- 
man, not  only  hope,  but  confidence.  Fire 
States  have  already  dissolved  their  connection 
with  the  Union;  and  throughout  the  several 
stages  by  which  their  people,  in  their  sovereign 
capacity,  have  reached  secession,  they  have  ex- 
hibited a  calmness  and  deliberation  which  find 
no  parallel  in  tbe  history  of  mankind.  This  is 
entirely  tbe  result  of  our  admirable  system  of 
independent  State  governments.  And,  sir,  were 
this  Federal  District,  with  President,  Congress, 
Departments,  and  Courts,  and  all  the  machinery 
of  Federal  Government,  suddenly  sunk  a  thou- 
sand fathoms  deep,  under  the  admirable  work- 
ing of  these  State  governments  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  their  people  would  receive  no  shock 
or  detriment. 

"  In  thus  severing  our  connection  with  sister 
States,  we  desire  to  go  in  peace,  to  maintain 
towards  them  an  attitude  not  only  of  peace, 
but,  if  possible,  of  kindness ;  and  it  is  for  them 
to  determine  whether  we  shall  do  so  or  not ; 
and  whether  commerce,  the  great  pacificator 
of  earth,  is  to  connect  us  as  producers,  manu- 
facturers, and  consumers,  in  future  friendly  re- 
lations. If  folly,  wickedness,  or  pride  Bhall 
preclude  the  hope  of  peace,  they  may  at  once 
rear  up  difficulties  in  our  path,  leading  at  once 
to  what  I  confess  I  regard  and  dread  as  one  of 
the  greatest  calamities  that  can  befall  a  nation 
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— civil  war;  a  civil  war  embracing  equally 
North  and  South.  But,  sir,  bo  our  difficulties 
what  they  may,  we  stand  forth  a  united  people 
to  grapple  with  and  to  conquor  them.  Our 
willingness  to  shed  our  blooa  in  this  cause  is 
the  highest  proof  we  can  offer  of  the  sincerity 
of  our  connections ;  and  I  warn,  nay,  I  implore 
you,  not  to  repeat  the  fatal  folly  of  tho  Bour- 
bons, and  mistake  a  nation  for  a  faction ;  for 
the  people  of  the  South,  as  one  man,  declare 
that,  sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  they  will  not, 
as  freemen,  submit  to  the  degradation  of  a  con- 
strained existence  under  a  violated  Constitu- 
tion. But,  sir,  we  desire  to  part  from  you  in 
peace.  From  tho  establishment  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  upon  this  continent  to  this  hour,  they 
have  never,  as  colonies  or  States,  shed  the 
blood  of  each  other ;  and  I  trust  we  shall  be 
spared  this  great  calamity.  Wo  seek  not  to 
war  upon  or  to  conquer  you ;  and  we  know 
that  you  cannot  conquer  us.  Imbrue  your 
hands  in  our  blood,  and  the  rains  of  a  century 
will  not  wash  from  them  the  stain,  while  com- 
ing generations  will  weep  for  your  wickedness 
and  folly. 

"In  thus  leaving  tho  Senate,  and  returning 
to  my  own  State,  to  pursue  with  unfaltering 
head  and  heart  that  path,  be  it  gloomy  or 
bright,  to  which  her  honor  and  interosts  may 
lead,  I  cannot  forbear  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  kindness  and  courtesy  which  I  have  ever 
received  from  many  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Opposition ;  Senators  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  much  that  I  shall  cherish  through  life  with 
pleasure,  and  toward  whom  I  entertain  none 
but  sentiments  of  kindness  and  respect.  And 
I  trust,  sirs,  that  when  wo  next  confront  eaoh 
other,  whether  at  this  bar  or  that  of  the  just 
God  who  knows  the  hearts  of  all,  our  lips  shall 
not  have  nttored  a  word,  our  hands  shall  not 
have  comnittod  an  act,  directed  against  the 
blood  of  our  people.  On  this  side  of  the  Cham- 
ber, we  leave,  with  profound  regret,  thoso  whom 
wo  will  cherish  in  our  hearts,  and  whoso  names 
will  be  hallowed  by  our  children.  One  by  one, 
we  have  seen  the  representatives  of  the  true 
and  fearless  friends  of  the  Constitution  fall  at 
our  sido,  until  hardly  a  forlorn  hope  remains ; 
and  whatever  may  be  our  destiny,  the  future, 
with  all  of  lifo's  darker  memories,  will  be 
brightened  by  tho  recollection  of  their  devo- 
tion to  the  true  principles  of  our  Government, 
and  of  that  woalth  of  head  and  heart  in  their 
intercourse  with  us,  which  has  endeared  them 
to  us  and  to  ours  forever." 

Mr.  Clay :  "  I  rise  to  annonnce,  in  behalf  of 
my  colleague  and  myself,  that  the  people  of 
Alabama,  assembled  in  convention  at  their 
capitol  on  the  11th  of  this  month,  have  adopt- 
ed an  ordinance  whereby  they  withdraw  from 
the  Union,  formed  under  a  compact  styled  tho 
Constitution  of  tho  United  States,  resume  tho 
powers  delegated  to  it,  and  assume  their  sepa- 
rate station  as  a  sovereign  and  independent 
people.  This  is  the  act,  not  of  faction  or  of 
party,  but  of  the  people.   True,  thero  is  a  re- 


spectable minority  of  that  convention  who  op 
pojed  this  act,  not  because  they  desired  to  pre- 
serve the  Union,  but  because  they  wished  to 
secure  the  cooperation  of  all,  or  of  a  majority, 
of  the  Southern  or  of  the  planting  States. 
There  are  many  codperationists,  but  I  think 
not  one  Unionist  in  the  convention ;  all  are  in 
favor  of  withdrawing  from  tho  Union.  I  am 
therefore  warranted  in  saying  that  this  is  the 
act  of  the  freemen  of  Alabama. 

44  In  taking  this  momentous  step  they  have 
not  acted  hastily  or  unadvisedly.  It  is  not  the 
eruption  of  sudden,  spasmodic,  and  violent  pas- 
sion. It  is  the  conclusion  they  have  reached 
after  years  of  bitter  experience  of  enmity,  in- 
justice, and  injury  at  the  hands  of  their  North- 
ern brethren ;  after  long  and  painful  reflection ; 
after  anxious  debate  and  solemn  deliberation ; 
and  after  argument,  persuasion,  and  entreaty 
have  failed  to  secure  them  their  constitutional 
rights.  Instead  of  causing  surprise  and  incur- 
ring censure,  it  is  rathor  matter  of  amazement, 
if  not  reproach,  that  they  have  endured  so 
much  and  so  long,  and  have  deferred  this  act 
of  self-defence  until  to-day. 

44  It  is  now  nearly  forty-two  years  since 
Alabama  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  She 
entered  it,  as  sho  goes  out  of  it,  while  the  Con- 
federacy was  in  convulsions,  caused  -by  the 
hostility  of  the  North  to  the  domestic  slavery 
of  the  South.  Not  a  decade,  nor  scarce  a  lus- 
trum, has  elapsed,  since  her  birth,  that  lias  not 
been  strongly  marked  by  proofs  of  the  growth 
and  power  of  that  anti-slavery  spirit  of  the 
Northern  people  which  seeks  the  overthrow  of 
that  domestic  institution  of  tho  South,  which 
is  not  only  tho  chief  source  of  her  prosperity, 
but  the  very  basis  of  her  social  order  and  Stato 
polity.  It  is  to-day  the  master-spirit  of  the 
Northern  States,  and  had,  before  too  secession 
of  Alabama,  of  Mississippi,  of  Florida,  or  of 
South  Carolina,  severed  most  of  the  bonds  of 
the  Union.  It  denied  us  Christian  communion, 
because  it  could  not  endure  what  it  styles  tho 
moral  leprosy  of  slaveholding ;  it  refused  us 
permission  to  sojourn,  or  even  to  pass  through 
the  North  with  our  property ;  it  claimed  free- 
dom for  the  slave  if  brought  by  his  master  into 
a  Northern  Stato ;  it  violated  the  Constitution 
and  treaties  and  laws  of  Congress,  becanse  de- 
signed to  protect  that  property ;  it  refused  us 
any  sharo  of  lands  acquired  mainly  by  our  di- 
plomacy and  blood  and  treasure ;  it  refused  onr 
property  any  shelter  or  security  beneath  the 
flag  of  a  common  Government ;  it  robbed  us 
of  our  property,  and  refused  to  restore  it;  it 
refused  to  deliver  criminals  against  our  laws, 
who  fled  to  tho  North  with  our  property  or 
our  blood  upon  their  hands ;  it  threatened  us 
by  solemn  legislative  acts,  with  ignominious 
punishment  if  wo  pursued  our  property  into  a 
Northern  State;  it  murdered  Southern  men 
when  seeking  the  recovery  of  their  property  on 
Northern  soil ;  it  invaded  the  borders  of  South- 
ern States,  poisoned  their  wells,  burnt  their 
dwellings,  and  murdered  their  people ;  it  do- 
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nounccd  as  by  deliberate  resolves  of  popular 
meetings,  of  party  conventions,  and  of  religious 
and  even  legislative  assemblies,  as  habitual  vio- 
lators of  the  laws  of  God  and  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity ;  it  exerted  all  the  moral  and  physical 
agencies  that  human  ingenuity  can  devise  or 
diabolical  malice  can  employ  to  heap  odium 
and  infamy  upon  us,  and  to  make  us  a  by-word 
of  hissing  ana  of  scorn  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  Yet  we  bore  all  this  for  many  years, 
and  might  have  borne  it  for  many  more,  under 
the  oft-repeated  assurance  of  our  Northern 
friends,  ana  the  too  fondly  cherished  hope  that 
these  wrongs  and  injuries  were  committed  by  a 
minority  party,  and  had  not  the  sanction  of 
the  majority  of  the  people,  who  would,  in  time, 
rebuke  our  enemies,  ana  redress  our  grievances. 

*'  But  the  fallacy  of  these  promises  and  folly 
of  our  hopes  have  been  too  clearly  and  conclu- 
sively proved  in  lute  elections,  especially  the 
last  two  Presidential  elections,  to  permit  us  to 
indulge  longer  in  such  pleasing  delusions.  The 
platform  of  the  Republican  party  of  1656  and 
1860  wo  regard  as  a  libel  upon  the  character 
and  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  Southern  people.  No  bitterer 
or  more  offensive  calumny  could  be  uttered 
against  them  than  is  expressed  in  denouncing 
their  system  of  slavery  and  polygamy  as  "  twin 
relics  of  barbarism."  It  not  only  reproaches 
us  as  unchristian  and  heathenish,  but  imputes 
a  sin  and  a  crime  deserving  universal  scorn  and 
universal  enmity.  No  sentiment  is  more  in- 
sulting or  more  hostile  to  our  domestic  tran- 
quillity, to  our  social  order,  and  our  social  ex- 
istence, than  is  contained  in  the  declaration 
that  our  negroes  are  entitled  to  liberty  and 
equality  with  tho  white  man.  It  is  in  spirit,  if 
not  in  effect,  as  strong  an  incitement  and  invo- 
cation to  servilo  insurrection,  to  murder,  arson, 
and  other  crimes,  as  any  to  be  found  in  Aboli- 
tion literature. 

"  And  to  aggravate  tho  insult  which  is  of- 
fered us  in  demanding  equality  with  us  for  our 
slaves,  tho  same  platform  denies  us  equality 
with  Northern  white  men  or  free  negroes,  and 
brands  us  as  an  inferior  race,  by  pledging  the 
Republican  party  to  resist  our  entrance  into  the 
territories  with  our  slaves,  or  tho  extension  of 
slavery,  which — as  its  founders  and  leaders 
truly  assert — must  and  will  effect  its  extermi- 
nation. To  crown  tho  climax  of  insult  to  our 
feelings  and  menace  of  our  rights,  this  party 
nominated  to  tho  Presidency  a  man  who  not 
only  endorses  tho  platform,  but  promises,  in 
his  zealous  support  of  its  principles,  to  disre- 
gard the  judgments  of  your  courts,  the  obliga- 
tions of  your  Constitution,  and  the  require- 
ments of  his  official  oath,  by  approving  any  bill 
prohibiting  slavery  in  the  territories  of  tho 
United  States. 

u  A  largo  majority  of  the  Northern  peoplo 
have  declared  at  tho  ballot-box  their  approval 
of  the  platform  and  the  candidates  of  that  party 
in  tho  late  Presidential  election.  Thus,  hy  the 
solemn  verdict  of  tho  people  of  the  North,  the 


slaveholding  communities  of  the  South  are 
'  outlawed,  branded  with  ignominy,  consigned 
to  execration,  and  ultimate  destruction.' 

"  Sir,  are  we  looked  upon  as  more  or  less 
than  men  ?  Is  it  expected  that  we  will  or  can 
exercise  that  godlike  virtue  which  4  bcareth  all 
things,  believeth  all  things,  hopcth  all  things, 
endureth  all  things ; '  which  teaches  us  to  love 
our  enemies  and  blest  them  that  curie  vsf  Aro 
wo  devoid  of  the  sensibilities,  the  sentiments, 
the  passions,  the  reason,  and  the  instincts  of 
mankind?  Have  wo  no  prido  of  honor,  no 
sense  of  shame,  no  reverence  of  our  ancestors, 
no  care  of  our  posterity,  no  love  of  home,  or 
family,  or  friends?  Must  wo  confess  our  base- 
ness, discredit  the  famo  of  our  sires,  dishonor 
ourselves,  degrado  our  posterity,  abandon  our 
homes,  and  flee  from  our  country,  all  for  the 
sako  of  the  Union?  Must  we  agree  to  livo 
under  the  ban  of  our  own  Government  ?  Must 
we  acquiesce  in  the  inauguration  of  a  President 
chosen  hy  confederate  t>ut  unfriendly  States, 
whoso  political  faith  constrains  him,  for  his 
conscience  and  country's  sake,  to  deny  us  our 
constitutional  rights,  because  elected  according 
to  the  forms  of  tho  Constitution?  Must  wo 
consent  to  livo  under  a  Government  which  wo 
believe  will  henceforth  he  controlled  and  ad- 
ministered by  those  who  not  only  deny  us  jus- 
tice and  equality,  and  brand  us  as  inferiors,  out 
whose  avowed  principles  and  policy  must  de- 
stroy our  domestic  tranquillity,  imperil  the  lives 
of  our  wives  and  children,  degrade  and  dwarf, 
and  ultimately  destroy,  our  State  ?  Mu6t  we 
live,  by  choice  or  compulsion,  under  the  rule 
of  those  who  present  us  the  dire  alternative  of 
an  u  irrepressible  conflict "  with  the  Northern 
peoplo  in  defence  of  our  altars  and  our  fireside, 
or  tho  manumission  of  our  slaves,  and  the  ad- 
mission of  them  to  social  and  political  equality  ? 
No,  6ir,  no!  Tho  freemen  of  Alabama  havo 
proclaimed  to  the  world  that  they  will  not ; 
and  have  proved  their  sincerity  by  seceding 
from  tho  Union,  and  hazarding  all  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  of  a  separate  and  independent 
station  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

"They  have  learned  from  history  the  ad- 
monitory truth,  that  tho  people  who  live  under 
governors  appointed  against  their  consent  by 
unfriendly  foreign  or  confederate  States,  will 
not  long  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty,  or  havo 
the  courage  to  claim  them.  They  feel  that  wero 
they  to  consent  to  do  so,  they  would  lose  tho 
respect  of  their  foes  and  the  sympathy  of  their 
friends.  They  are  resolved  not  to  trust  to  tho 
hands  of  their  enemies  the  measure  of  their 
rights.  They  intend  to  preserve  for  them- 
selves, and  to  transmit  to  their  posterity,  the 
freedom  they  received  from  their  ancestors,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt.  Cordially  approving 
this  act  of  my  mother  State,  and  acknowledg- 
ing no  other  allegiance,  I  shall  return,  like  a 
true  and  loyal  son,  to  her  bosom,  to  defend  her 
honor,  maintain  her  rights,  and  share  her  fate." 

Mr.  Fitrpatrick :  "  Mr.  President,  I  rise  mere- 
ly to  add,  that  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
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knowing  beforehand  the  sentiments  which  my 
colleague  has  expressed ;  and  believing  that 
they  fairly  represent  the  feelings,  opinion*,  and 
purposes  of  our  constituents,  and  correctly  ex- 
plain the  reason  and  causes  of  their  late  action, 
no  was  fully  warranted  in  saying  he  had  my 
full  concurrence  in  tho  views  which  ho  has  just 
submitted.  I  therefore  deem  it  unnecessary, 
if  not  improper,  to  abuse  tho  privilege  which 
the  courtesy  of  tho  Senate  accords  to  me,  by 
further  remarks.  I  feel  that  I  am  bound  by 
the  act  of  Alabama,  and  cannot  claim  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  member  of  this  body.  I  ac- 
knowledge no  loyalty  to  any  other  power  than 
that  of  my  sovereign  State ;  and  shall  return  to 
her  with  the  purpose  to  sustain  her  action  and 
to  share  her  fortunes,  for  weal  or  woe." 
Mr.  Davis :  "  I  rise,  Mr.  President,  for  the 

{mrpose  of  announcing  to  the  Senato  that  I 
mve  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  by  a  solemn  ordinance  of  her  people 
in  convention  assembled,  has  declared  her  sep- 
aration from  the  United  States.  Under  these 
circumstances,  of  course,  my  functions  are 
terminated  here.  It  has  seemed  to  mo  proper, 
however,  that  I  should  appear  in  the  Senato  to 
announce  the  fact  to  my  associates,  and  I  will 
say  but  very  little  more.  The  occasion  does 
not  invite  me  to  go  into  argument;  and  my 
physical  condition  would  not  permit  me  to  do 
ao  if  it  were  otherwise ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  be- 
come me  to  say  something  on  the  part  of  the 
State  I  here  represent,  on  an  occasion  so  solemn 
as  this. 

"  It  is  known  to  Senators  who  have  served 
with  mo  hero,  that  I  have  for  many  years  ndvo- 
catod,  as  an  essential  attribute  of  State  sov- 
ereignty, the  right  of  a  Stato  to  secede  from  the 
Union.  Therefore,  if  I  had  not  believed  there 
was  justifiable  can*c;  if  I  had  thought  that 
Mississippi  was  acting  without  sufficient  provo- 
cation, or  without  an  existing  necessity,  I 
should  still,  nnder  my  theory  of  the  Govern- 
ment, because  of  my  allegiance  to  tho  State  of 
which  I  am  a  citizen,  have  been  bound  by  her 
action.  I,  however,  may  be  permitted  to  say 
that  I  do  think  sho  has  justifiable  cause,  and  I 
approve  of  her  act.  I  conferred  with  her  peo- 
ple before  that  act  was  taken,  counselled  them 
then  that  if  the  state  of  things  which  they  ap- 
prehended, should  exist  when  the  convention 
met,  they  should  take  tho  action  which  they 
have  now  adopted. 

44 1  hope  none  who  hear  mo  will  confound 
this  expression  of  mine  with  tho  advocacy  of 
the  right  of  a  State  to  remain  in  the  Union,  and 
to  disregard  its  constitutional  obligations  by 
the  nullification  of  tho  law.  Such  is  not  my 
theory.  Nullification  and  secession,  so  often 
confounded,  are  indeed  antagonistic  principles. 
Nullification  is  a  remedy  which  it  is  sought  to 
apply  within  the  Union,  and  against  the  agent 
of  the  States.  It  is  only  to  be  justified  when 
the  agent  has  violated  his  constitutional  obliga- 
tion, and  a  State,  assuming  to  judge  for  itself, 
denies  the  right  of  the  agent  thus  to  act,  and 
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appeals  to  the  other  States  of  the  Union  for  a 
decision ;  but  when  the  States  themselves,  and 
when  the  people  of  the  States,  have  so  acted  as 
to  convince  us  that  they  will  not  regard  our 
constitutional  rights,  then,  and  then  for  the  first  • 
time,  arises  the  doctrine  of  secession  in  its  prac- 
tical application. 

41  A  great  man,  who  now  reposes  with  his 
fathers,  and  who  has  been  often  arraigned  fur 
a  want  of  fealty  to  the  Union,  advocated  the 
doctrine  of  nullification,  because  it  preserved 
the  Union.  It  was  because  of  his  deep-seated 
attachment  to  the  Union,  his  determination  to 
tiud  some  remedy  for  existing  ills  short  of  a 
severance  of  tho  ties  which  bound  South  Caro- 
lina to  the  other  States,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  ad- 
vocated the  doctrine  of  nullification,  which  ho 
proclaimed  to  be  peaceful,  to  bo  within  the  lim- 
its of  State  power,  not  to  disturb  the  Union, 
but  onlv  to  be  a  means  of  bringing  the  agent 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  States  for  their  judg- 
ment. 

44  Secession  belongs  to  a  different  clas9  of 
remedies.  It  is  to  be  justified  upon  the  basis 
that  tho  States  are  sovereign.  There  was  a 
time  whon  nono  denied  it.  I  hope  the  time 
may  come  again,  when  a  better  comprehension 
of  the  theory  of  our  Government,  and  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  the  peoplo  of  the  States,  will 
prevent  any  one  from  denying  that  each  Stato 
is  a  sovereign,  and  thus  may  reclaim  the  grants 
which  it  has  made  to  any  agent  whomsoever. 

44 1  therefore  say  I  concur  in  the  action  of  tho 
people  of  Mississippi,  believing  it  to  be  neces- 
sary and  proper,  and  should  have  been  bound 
by  their  action,  if  my  belief  had  been  other- 
wise ;  and  this  brings  me  to  tho  important  point 
which  I  wish  on  this  last  occasion  to  present  to 
the  Senate.  It  is  by  this  confounding  of  nulli- 
fication and  secession  that  tho  name  of  a  great 
man,  whose  ashes  now  mingle  with  his  mother 
earth,  has  been  invoked  to  justify  coercion 
against  a  seceded  State.  The  phrase  41  to  exe- 
cute the  laws,"  was  an  expression  which  Gen- 
eral Jackson  applied  to  the  case  of  a  State  re- 
fusing to  obey  the  laws,  while  yet  a  member 
of  the  Union.  That  is  not  the  case  which  is 
now  presented.  Tho  laws  are  to  be  executed 
over  the  United  States,  and  npon  tho  people  of 
the  United  States.  They  have  no  relation  to 
any  foreign  country.  It  is  a  perversion  of 
terms,  at  least  it  is  a  great  misapprehension  of 
the  case,  which  cites  that  expression  for  appli- 
cation to  a  State  which  has  withdrawn  from 
the  Union.  You  may  make  war  on  a  foreign 
State.  If  it  bo  the  purpose  of  gentlemen,  they 
may  make  war  against  a  State  which  has  with- 
drawn from  the  Union ;  but  there  are  no  laws 
of  the  United  States  to  be  executed  within  the 
limits  of  a  seceded  State.  A  State  finding  her- 
self in  the  condition  in  which  Mississippi  has 
judged  sho  is,  in  which  her  safety  require! 
that  she  should  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
her  rights  out  of  the  Union,  surrenders  all  tho 
benefits,  (and  they  are  known  to  be  many,)  de- 
prives herself  of  tho  advantages,  (they  are 
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known  to  be  great,)  severs  all  tbo  tics  of  affec- 
tion, (and  they  are  closo  and  enduring,)  which 
bare  bound  her  to  the  Union ;  and  thus  divest- 
ing herself  of  every  benefit,  taking  upon  her- 
self every  burden,  she  claims  to  be  exempt  from 
any  power  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  within  her  limits. 

"  I  well  remember  an  occasion  when  Mas- 
sachusetts was  arraigned  before  the  bar  of  the 
Senate,  and  when  then  the  doctrino  of  coercion 
was  rife,  and  to  be  applied  against  her,  because 
of  the  rescue  of  a  fugitive  slave  in  Boston.  My 
opinion  then  was  the  same  that  it  is  now.  Not 
in  a  spirit  of  egotism,  but  to  show  that  I  am  not 
influenced  in  my  own  opinion  because  the  case 
is  my  own,  I  refer  to  that  time  and  that  occasion 
as  containing  tho  opinion  which  I  then  enter- 
tained, and  on  which  my  prcsont  conduct  is 
based.  I  then  said,  if  Massachusetts,  following 
her  through  a  stated  lino  of  conduct,  chooses  to 
take  the  last  step  which  separates  her  from  the 
Union,  it  is  her  right  to  go,  and  I  will  neither 
vote  one  dollar  nor  one  man  to  coerce  her 
back;  but  will  say  to  her,  God  speed,  in  mem- 
ory of  the  kind  associations  which  onco  existed 
between  her  and  the  other  States. 

"  It  has  been  a  conviction  of  pressing  neces- 
sity, it  has  been  a  belief  that  we  are  to  be  de- 
prived in  tho  Union  of  the  rights  which  our 
lathers  bequeathed  to  us,  which  has  brought 
Mississippi  into  her  present  decision.  She  has 
heard  proclaimed  the  theory  that  nil  men  are 
created  free  and  equal,  and  this  made  the  basis 
of  an  attack  upon  her  social  institutions ;  and 
the  sacred  Declaration  cf  Independence  has 
been  invoked  to  maintain  the  position  of  tho 
equality  of  the  races.  That  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence is  to  be  construed  by  tho  circumstan- 
ces and  purposes  for  which  it  was  made.  Tho 
communities  were  declaring  their  independ- 
ence; tho  people  of  those  communities  were 
asserting  that  no  man  wus  born — to  use  the 
language  of  Mr.  Jefferson — booted  and  spurred 
to  ride  over  the  rest  of  mankind;  that  men 
wero  created  equal — meaning  the  men  of  the 
political  community ;  that  there  was  no  divino 
right  to  rule ;  that  no  man  inherited  the  right 
to  govern;  that  there  were  no  classes  by 
which  power  and  place  descended  to  families, 
but  that  all  stations  wero  equally  within  the 
grasp  of  each  member  of  tho  body-politic. 
These  were  the  great  principles  t  hey  announced ; 
these  were  the  purposes  for  which  they  made 
their  declaration ;  these  wero  the  ends  to  which 
their  enunciation  was  directed.  They  have  no 
reference  to  the  slave ;  else,  how  happened  it 
that  among  the  items  of  arraignment  made 
against  George  HI.  was  that  ho  endeavored  to 
do  iust  what  the  North  has  been  endeavoring 
of  late  to  do— to  stir  up  insurrection  among 
our  slaves?  Had  the  Declaration  announced 
that  the  negroes  were  free  and  equal,  how  was 
the  Prince  to  be  arraigned  for  stirring  up  insur- 
rection among  them  ?  And  how  was  this  to  be 
enumerated  among  tho  high  crimes  which 
cuuied  the  colonies  to  sever  their  connection 


with  the  mother  country  I  When  our  Consti- 
tution was  formed,  the  same  idea  was  reudcrcd 
more  palpable,  for  there  wo  find  provision  mado 
for  that  very  class  of  persons  as  property ;  they 
were  not  put  upon  tho  footing  of  equality  with 
whito  men— not  even  upon  that  of  paupers  and 
convicts ;  but,  so  far  as  representation  wa3  con- 
cerned, wero  discriminated  against  as  a  lower 
caste  only  to  be  represented  in  the  numerical 
proportion  of  three-fifths. 

"Then,  Senators,  we  recur  to  the  compact 
which  binds  us  together ;  wo  recur  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  Government  was  found- 
ed ;  and  when  you  deny  them,  and  when  you 
deny  to  us  tho  right  to  withdraw  from  a  Gov- 
ernment which,  thus  perverted,  threatens  to  be 
destructive  of  our  rights,  we  but  tread  in  the 
path  of  our  fathers  when  we  proclaim  our  in- 
dependence, and  take  the  hazard.  This  is  done 
not  in  hostility  to  others,  not  to  injure  any  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  not  even  for  our  own  pecu- 
niary benefit ;  but  from  tho  high  and  solemn 
motivo  of  defending  and  protecting  the  rights 
we  inherited,  and  which  it  is  our  sacred  duty 
to  transmit  unshorn  to  our  children. 

"  I  find  in  myself,  perhaps,  a  type  of  the  gen- 
eral feeling  of  my  constituents  towards  yours. 
1  am  sure  I  feel  no  hostility  to  you,  Senators 
from  tho  North.  I  am  sure  thcro  is  not  one  of 
you,  whatever  sharp  discussion  there  may  have 
been  between  us,  to  whom  I  cannot  now  6ay,  in 
the  presence  of  my  God,  I  wish  you  well ;  and 
such,  I  am  sure,  is  the  feeling  of  the  people 
whom  1  represent  towards  those  whom  you 
represent.  I  therefore  feel  that  I  but  express 
their  desire,  when  I  say  I  hope,  and  they  hope, 
for  peaceful  relations  with  you,  though  we  must 
port.  They  may  be  mutually  beneficial  to  us  in 
the  future,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  if  yon 
to  will  it.  Tho  reverso  may  bring  disaster  on 
every  portion  of  tbo  country ;  and  if  you  will 
have  it  thus,  we  will  invoke  the  Gcd  of  our 
fathers,  who  delivered  them  from  the  power 
of  tho  lion,  to  protect  us  from  the  ravages 
of  the  bear;  and  thus,  putting  our  trust  in 
God,  and  in  our  own  firm  hearts  and  strong 
arms,  wo  will  vindicate  tbo  right  as  best  we 
may. 

41  In  the  course  of  my  servico  here,  associated 
at  different  times  with  a  great  variety  of  Sen- 
ators, I  see  now  around  me  some  with  whom  I 
have  served  long ;  there  have  been  points  of 
collision;  but  whatever  of  offence  there  has 
been  to  me,  I  leave  here ;  I  carry  with  me  no 
hostile  remembrance.  Whatever  offence  I  have 
given,  which  has  not  been  redressed,  or  for 
which  satisfaction  has  not  been  demanded,  I 
have,  Senators,  in  this  hour  of  our  parting,  to 
offer  you  my  apology  for  any  pain  which,  in 
heat  of  discussion,  I  have  inflicted.  I  go  hence 
unencumbered  of  the  remembrance  of  any  in- 
jury received,  and  having  discharged  the  duty 
of  making  tho  only  reparation  in  my  power 
for  any  injury  offered. 

"  Mr.  President,  and  Senators,  having  made 
the  announcement  which  the  occasion  seemed 
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to  mo  to  require,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  bid 
yon  a  final  adieu." 

The  State  of  Louisiana  haying  passed  an 
ordinance  of  secession  from  the  United  States, 
her  Senators  in  Congress,  Messrs.  Slidcll  and 
Benjamin,  took  leave  of  the  Senate  on  the  4th 
of  February. 

Mr.  Slidell,  in  addressing  the  Senate  for  the 
last  time,  mode  a  very  full  statement  of  the 
views  and  purposes  entertained  by  the  seced- 
ing States,  particularly  Louisiana.  They  anti- 
cipated reconstruction,  although  South  Carolina 
said  the  Union  was  gone  forever.  Ho  said: 
"  The  occasion,  however,  justifies,  if  it  docs  not 
coll  for,  some  parting  words  to  those  whom  we 
leave  behind,  some  forever,  others  we  trust  to 
meet  again,  and  to  participate  with  them  in 
the  noble  task  of  constructing  and  defending 
a  new  confederacy ;  which,  if  it  may  want  at 
first  the  grand  proportions  and  vast  resources 
of  the  old,  will  still  possess  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  greatness,  a  people  bold,  hardy,  homo- 
geneous in  interests  and  sentiments,  a  fertile 
soil,  an  extensivo  territory,  the  capacity  and 
the  will  to  govern  themselves  through  the 
forms  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
under  which  they  have  been  born  and  educat- 
ed. Besides  all  these,  they  have  an  advantage 
which  no  other  people  seeking  to  change  the 
Government  under  which  they  had  before 
lived  have  ever  enjoyed;  they  have  to  pass 
through  no  intervening  period  of  anarchy ; 
they  have  in  their  several  State  Governments, 
already  shaped  to  their  hands,  every  thing  ne- 
cessary for  the  preservation  of  order,  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  the  protection  of 
their  soil  and  their  property  from  foreign  or 
domestic  violence.  They  can  consult  with 
calmness  and  act  with  deliberation  on  every 
subject,  either  of  immediate  interest  or  future 
policy. 

"  But,  if  we  do  not  greatly  mistake  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  of  the  Southern  mind,  no  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  improve  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  we  shall  take  it  such  as  it  is ;  such  as 
has  been  found  sufficient  for  our  security  and 
happiness,  so  long  as  its  true  intent  and  spirit 
lived  in  the  hearts  of  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  tho  free  States,  and  controlled  the  action 
not  only  of  the  Federal  but  of  the  State  Legis- 
latures. We  will  adopt  all  laws  not  locally  in- 
applicable or  incompatible  with  our  new  rela- 
tions ;  wo  will  recognize  tho  obligations  of  all 
existing  treaties — those  respecting  the  African 
slave  trade  included.  We  snail  be  prepared  to 
assume  our  just  proportion  of  the  national 
debt ;  to  account  for  the  cost  of  all  the  forts 
and  other  property  of  tho  United  States,  which 
we  have  been  compelled  to  seize  in  self-de- 
fence, if  it  should  appear  that  our  share  of 
Buch  expenditure  has  been  greater  than  in  other 
sections ;  and,  above  all,  we  shall,  as  well  from 
the  dictates  of  natural  justice  and  the  princi- 
ples of  international  law  as  of  political  and  geo- 
graphical affinities  and  of  mutual  pecuniary  in- 
terests, recognize  the  right  of  the  inhabitants 


of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 
taries to  its  free  navigation ;  we  will  guarantee 
to  them  a  free  interchange  of  all  agricultural 
productions  without  impost,  tax,  duty,  or  toll 
of  any  kind ;  the  free  transit  from  foreign 
countries  of  every  species  of  merchandise,  sub- 
ject only  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  protection  of  any  rev- 
enue system  we  may  establish,  and  for  purposes 
of  police. 

44  As  for  such  States  of  the  Union  as  may  not 
choose  to  nnito  their  destinies  with  ours,  we 
shall  consider  them,  as  we  shall  all  other  for- 
eign nations,  4  enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends.' 
We  wish  and  we  hope  to  part  with  them  ami- 
cably ;  and,  so  far  as  depends  on  us,  they  shall 
have  no  provocation  to  pursue  a  hostile  course; 
but  in  this  regard  we,  from  the  necessities  of 
the  case,  can  only  be  passive ;  it  will  be  for  the 
people  of  the  non-slaveholdingStates  to  decide 
this  momentous  question.    This  declaration, 
however,  requires  some  qualification.  Could 
the  issue  be  fairly  presented  to  the  peoplo  of 
t  hose  States,  we  should  have  little  doubt  of  a 
peaceful  separation,  with  the  possibility  of  & 
complete,  and  the  probability  of  a  partial,  re- 
construction on  a  basis  satisfactory  to  us  and 
honorablo  to  them ;  but,  with  tho  present  rep- 
resentations in  either  branch  of  Congress,  wo 
see  nothing  to  justify  our  indulging  any  such 
expectation.   We  must  be  prepared  to  resist 
coercion,  whether  attempted  by  avowed  en- 
emies, or  by  a  hand  heretofore  supposed  friend- 
ly ;  by  open  war,  or  nnder  the  more  insidious, 
and,  therefore,  more  dangerous  pretext  of  en- 
forcing the  laws,  protecting  public  property,  or 
collecting  the  revenue.   We  shall  not  cavil 
about  words,  or  discuss  legal  and  technical  dis- 
tinctions ;  we  shall  consider  the  ono  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  other,  and  shall  be  prepared  to  act 
accordingly.    Utroque  arbitrio  parati.  You 
will  find  us  ready  to  meet  yon  with  the  out- 
stretched hand  of  fellowship,  or  in  the  mailed 
panoply  of  war,  as  you  may  will  it ;  elect  be- 
tween these  alternatives. 

44  We  have  no  idea  that  yon  will  even  at- 
tempt to  invade  our  soil  with  your  armies; 
but  we  acknowledge  your  superiority  on  tho 
sea,  at  present,  in  some  degree  accidental,  but 
in  the  main,  natural,  and  permanent,  until  we 
shall  havo  acquired  better  ports  for  our  marine. 
You  may,  if  you  will  it,  persist  in  considering 
us  bound  to  you  during  your  good  pleasure; 
you  may  deny  the  sacred  and  indefeasible  right, 
we  will  not  say  of  secession,  but  of  revolution- 
ay,  of  rebellion,  if  you  choose  so  to  call  our  ac- 
tion— the  right  of  every  people  to  establish  for 
itself  that  form  of  government  which  it  may. 
even  in  its  folly,  if  such  you  deem  it,  consider 
best  calculated  to  secure  its  safety  and  promote 
its  welfare.  You  may  ignore  the  principles  of 
our  immortal  Declaration  of  Independence  : 
you  may  attempt  to  reduce  us  to  subjection, 
or  you  may,  under  color  of  enforcing  your  laws, 
or  collecting  your  revenue,  blockade  our  ports. 
This  will  be  war,  and  wo  shall  meet  it  with 
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different  but  equally  efficient  weapons.  We 
will  not  permit  the  consumption  or  introduc- 
tion of  any  of  your  manufactures;  every  sea 
will  swarm  with  our  volunteer  militia  of  the 
ocean,  with  the  striped  bunting  floating  over 
their  heads,  for  we  do  not  mean  to  give  up 
that  flag  without  a  bloody  struggle— it  is  ours 
as  much  as  yours;  and  although  for  a  time 
more  stars  may  shine  on  your  banner,  our  chil- 
dren, if  not  we,  will  rally  under  a  constellation 
more  numerous  and  more  resplendent  than 
yours.  You  may  smile  at  this  as  an  impotent 
boast,  at  least  for  the  present,  if  not  for  the 
future ;  but  if  we  need  ships  and  men  for  pri- 
vateering, we  shall  be  amply  supplied  from  the 
same  sources  as  now  almost  exclusively  furnish 
the  means  for  carrying  on,  with  such  unexam- 
pled vigor,  the  African  slave-trade — New  York 
and  New  England.  Your  mercantile  marine 
must  either  sail  under  foreign  flags  or  rot  at 
your  wharves. 

44  But,  pretermitting  these  remedies,  we  will 
pass  to  another  equally  efficacious.  Every  civ- 
ilized nation  now  is  governed  in  its  foreign  re- 
lations by  the  rule  of  recognizing  governments 
*  da  facto?  You  alone  invoke  the  doctrine  of 
tho  4  dejttrej  or  divine  right  of  lording  it  over 
an  unwilling  people,  strong  enough  to  maintain 
their  power  within  their  own  limits.  How 
long,  think  you,  will  the  great  naval  powers  of 
Europe  permit  you  to  impede  their  free  inter- 
course with  their  best  customers  for  their 
various  fabrics,  and  to  stop  tho  supplies  of  the 
great  staple  which  is  the  most  important  basis 
of  their  manufacturing  industry,  by  a  mere 
paper  blockade  ?  You  were,  with  all  the  wealth 
and  resources  of  this  once  great  Confederacy, 
but  a  fourth  or  fifth-rate  naval  power,  with 
capacities,  it  is  true,  for  large,  and  in  a  iust 
quarrel,  almost  indefinite,  expansion.  "What 
will  yon  be  when  not  merely  emasculated  by 
the  withdrawal  of  fifteen  States,  but  warred 
upon  by  them  with  active  and  inveterate  hos- 
tility? 

44  But  enough,  perhaps  somewhat  too  much,  of 
this.  We  desire  not  to  speak  to  you  in  terms 
of  bravado  or  menace.  Let  us  treat  each  other 
as  men,  who,  determined  to  break  off  unpleas- 
ant, incompatible,  and  unprofitable  relations, 
cease  to  bandy  words,  and  mutually  leave  each 
other  to  determine  whether  their  differences 
shall  bo  decided  by  blows  or  by  the  code  which 
some  of  us  still  recognize  as  that  of  honor." 

The  cause  of  their  action,  he  says,  is  not  the 
mere  election  by  the  forms  of  the  Constitution, 
of  a  President  distasteful  to  them,  as  it  was 
so  often  and  so*  confidently  asserted.  44  It  is 
this :  we  all  consider  the  election  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, with  his  well-known  antecedents  and 
avowed  principles  and  purposes,  by  a  decided 
majority  over  all  other  candidates  combined  in 
every  non-slaveholding  Stato  on  this  side  of 
the  Pacific  slope,  noble,  gallant  New  Jersey 
alone  excepted,  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
determined  hostility  of  the  Northern  masses  to 
our  institutions.   We  believe  that  he  conscien- 


tiously entertains  the  opinions  which  he  has  so 
often  and  so  explicitly  declared ;  and  that,  hav- 
ing been  elected  on  tho  issues  thus  presented, 
ho  will  honestly  endeavor  to  carry  them  into 
execution."   

The  proceedings  of  the  Ilouse  of  Representa- 
tives, from  the  commencement  of  the  session  un- 
til this  time,  although  of  the  same  general  char- 
acter with  those  of  the  Senate,  serve,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  latter,  to  show 
more  clearly  the  views  thus  far  entertained  of 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Government,  and 
its  ability  to  obviate  the  crisis.  In  the  House 
the  difficulties  of  the  country  produced  as  much 
impression  as  upon  the  public  at  large.  The 
first  apprehensions  had  settled  into  a  firm  con- 
viction that  the  movement  begun  in  South 
Carolina  was  calm,  deliberate,  and  decided. 
The  leaders  in  the  extreme  South  made  up  in 
bold  determination  and  bitterness  of  crimina- 
tion for  what  they  lacked  in  numbers.  Tho 
Republicans  in  the  North,  restive  and  uneasy, 
maintained  a  firmness  and  fixedness  of  purposo 
which  brooked  no  change,  and  which  was  large- 
ly due  to  the  extreme  portion  of  their  party. 
Meantime,  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  central 
States,  in  the  heart  of  the  Union,  who  enjoyed 
all  its  genial  blessings,  were  filled  with  alarm. 
The  defeated  Democratic  party,  always  inter- 
preting the  Constitution  after  that  strict  con- 
struction peculiar  to  the  Southern  States,  and 
aware  by  long  experience  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  difficulties,  were  not  only  equally  alarmed, 
but  greatly  embarrassed  by  being  stripped  of 
all  political  power. 

Not  a  step  was  taken  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  secession  before  Congress  assembled.  In  the 
House,  a  body  so  sensitive  of  the  public  im- 
pulses and  convictions,  a  flood  of  propositions 
aiming  to  restore  the  harmony  of  the  country 
were  promptly  introduced.  Scarcely  had  the 
President's  Message  been  read,  when  Mr.  Bote- 
lor,  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Cochran,  of  New 
York,  rose  to  move  resolutions  in  reference  to 
so  much  of  it  as  related  to  the  condition  of  tho 
country. 

The  resolution  adopted  was  this: 

Setolted,  That  so  much  of  the  President's  Message 
as  relates  to  the  present  perilous  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, be  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  one  from 
each  State. 

The  vote  was — ayes,  145 ;  noes,  38. 

Pending  the  vote  the  spirit  of  many  of  the 
members  from  the  roost  Southern  States  was 
conspicuously  shown.  Mr.  Singleton,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, declined  to  vote  for  the  reason  that  tho 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  had  called 
a  convention  of  the  people  of  that  State  to  take 
into  consideration  the  subject-matter  before  tho 
House.  He  was  not  sent  here  for  the  purposo 
of  making  any  compromise,  or  to  patch  up  ex- 
isting difficulties.  14 1  leave,  sir,  to  tho  sover- 
eign State  of  Mississippi  to  determine  for  her- 
self her  present  Federal  relations." 

Mr.  Hawkins,  of  Florida,  stated  that  a  con- 
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vention  had  been  called  in  that  State  to  con- 
sider the  same  subject.  'Die  people  of  that 
State  had  resolved  to  determine  in  convention, 
in  their  sovereign  capacity,  tho  time,  place,  and 
manner  of  redress.  It  was  not  for  him  to  take 
any  action  on  tho  subject.  44  While  I  am  up, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  as  well  say,  in  advance, 
that  I  am  opposed,  and  I  believe  my  State  is 
opposed,  to  all  and  every  compromise.  The 
day  of  compromise  has  passed." 

Mr.  Clopton,  of  Alabama,  declined  to  vote, 
for  the  reason  that  a  convention  had  been 
called  in  Alabama  to  considor  what  action  is" 
required  to  maintain  her  rights,  honor,  and 
safety.  Believing  that  a  State  had  a  right  to 
secede,  and  that  the  only  remedy  for  present 
evils  was  secession,  ho  would  not  hold  out  any 
delusive  hope,  or  sanction  any  temporizing 
policy. 

Mr.  Miles,  of  South  Carolina,  said :  "  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  South  Carolina  delegation  havo 
not  voted  on  this  question  because  they  eon- 
coivo  they  havo  no  interest  in  it.  Wo  considor 
our  State  as  already  withdrawn  from  the  Con- 
federacy in  every  thing  except  in  form." 

Mr.  Pugh :  "  As  my  State  of  Alabama  in- 
tends following  South  Carolina  out  of  the  Union 
by  tho  10th  of  January  next,  I  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  any  action  takon  in  this  body." 

Subsequently  tho  committee  was  announced 
by  tho  Speaker  to  consist  of  tho  following 
numbers  of  tho  House  : 

Messrs.  Cor  win,  of  Ohio;  Millson,  of  Vir- 
ginia; Adams,  of  Massachusetts;  Winslow,  of 
North  Carolina;  Humphrey,  of  New  York; 
Boyce,  of  South  Carolina ;  Campbell,  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  Love,  of  Georgia ;  Ferry,  of  Connec- 
ticut; Davis,  of  Maryland ;  Robinson,  of  Rhode 
Island  ;  Whiteley,  of  Delaware ;  Tappan,  of 
New  Hampshire;  Stratton,  of  New  Jorsey ; 
Bristow,  of  Kentucky ;  Morrill,  of  Vermont ; 
Nelson,  of  Tennessee ;  Dunn,  of  Indiana ;  Tay- 
lor, of  Louisiana ;  Davis,  of  Mississippi ;  Kel- 
logg, of  Illinois;  Houston,  of  Alabama;  Morse, 
of  Maine ;  Phelps,  of  Missouri ;  Rust,  of  Ar- 
kansas ;  Howard,  of  Michigan ;  Hawkins,  of 
Florida;  Hamilton,  of  Texas;  Washburn,  of 
Wisconsin;  Curtis,  of  Iowa;  Burch,  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  Windom,  of  Minnesota ;  and  Stout,  of 
Oregon. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  of  Florida,  asked  to  bo  ex- 
cused, and  said:  44  Tho  idea  of  getting  up  this 
committee  was  one  of  unanimity — a  great  peace 
and  Union-saving  measure ;  and,  as  I  said  tho 
other  day,  I  am  opposed  to  any  thing  of  that 
kind,  believing  that  tho  day  has  gone  by,  and 
the  time  for  compromise  has  passed  forever." 

Mr.  Cochran,  of  New  York,  replied  to  this 
request :  44  Mr.  Speaker,  I  havo  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  rogret  to  the  application  that  has 
been  made  by  my  friend  from  Florida  to  be  ex- 
cused from  service  upon  this  committee.  It 
ha3  been  well  intimated  here  to-day  that  tho 
gray  shadow  of  the  dark  wing  of  dissolution  is 
reaching  and  extending  over  tho  House  and 
over  the  country ;  aud  so  deep  is  tho  gloom 


under  its  influence  that  hardly  can  members  be 
bronght  to  attend  to  their  ordinary  duties. 
Men's  minds  have  been  devoted,  for  now  these 
weeks  past  to  this  one  great  absorbing  topic  of 
conversation,  that  enlists  all  minds,  commands 
all  judgments,  and  demands  of  every  individ- 
ual, from  every  section,  his  best  exertions,  his 
purest  emotions,  and  justest  wisdom. 

44  Sir,  it  is  of  importance  in  this  issue  that 
the  Republic  should  command  the  exertions  and 
efforts  of  all  her  sous;  and  I  believe,  sir,  that 
now,  in  the  midst  of  a  vital  crisis,  ]>erils  im- 
pending and  dangers  upon  us,  as  has  been  pro- 
claimed, there  is  no  good  reason  why  this  as- 
semblage of  the  representative  patriotism  of 
tho  country  should,  of  either  its  prudenco  or 
discretion,  excuse  my  friend  from  Florida.  I 
believe  that  even  now,  from  his  State,  from  its 
glades  and  everglades,  whence  the  eyes  of  his 
constituents  are  directed  with  anxious  vigi- 
lance upon  our  proceedings,  could  their  voice 
penetrate,  a  beseeching  appeal  would  be  heard 
that  their  Representative  should  stand  forward 
at  this  juncture  in  the  front  of  the  controversy. 

41 1  appeal  to  him,  thereforo,  sir,  in  tho  name 
of  our  commdn  humanity  ;  I  appeal  to  him  in 
tho  hour  of  peril  and  in  the  name  of  our  com- 
mon country ;  I  appeal  to  him  by  the  memories 
of  tho  past,  by  tho  prosperity  and  continued 
existence  of  the  State  sovereignty  in  which  he 
glories,  to  remain  on  the  committee  to  which 
he  is  presented.  If,  sir,  this  appeal  bo  unheard, 
should  it  prove  vain  and  ineffectual,  I  may  be 
permitted  further  to  appeal  to  the  House,  rep- 
resenting that  common  country  whose  integ- 
rity is  threatened,  that,  without  intentional  re- 
flection upon  him,  but  under  the  obligation  of 
a  great  duty  to  bo  performed,  it  negative  tho 
motion  that  my  friend  from  Florida  be  ex- 
cused." 

After  this  eloquent  appeal  from  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, tho  House  spent  some  time  on  minor  de- 
tails relative  to  its  action,  and  adjourned  with- 
out taking  tho  questiou  on  excusing  Mr.  Haw- 
kins. 

On  a  subsequent  day  tho  question  was  taken 
up,  and,  stating  at  length  his  reasons  for  de- 
clining, Mr.  Hawkins  objected  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  committee  as  44  unfortunate  and  ill- 
advised."  44  No  Democrat  from  the  powerful 
and  mighty  Northwest  was  a  member."  He 
said  :  44  If  asked  what  is  all  this  to  mo,  inas- 
much as  I  decline  to  servo  upon  tho  committee, 
I  answer,  I  tcant  the  country  to  know  that  it 
canno^  does  not,  represent  the  true  sentiment 
of  some  of  the  States,  and  that  a  great  moral 
effect  is  sought  to  be  produced  by  6omethiDg 
that  savors  of  a  constructive  fraud.  So  far  as 
the  extreme  South  is  concerned,  I  tell  them 
this  committee  is  tho  Grecian  horse  introduced 
into  Troy.  The  object  is  to  gain  time ;  delay 
and  demoralize  tho  South  by  holding  forth  to 
its  people  that  thoro  is  a  great  pacificator  at 
work,  certain  to  bring  about  a  political  mil- 
lennium." 

Mr.  Vallandigham,  of  Ohio,  observed  that  he 
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was  absolutely  precluded  from  voting  to  place 
the  member  on  the  committee  by  the  consid- 
eration that  there  was  not  a  single  representa- 
tire  of  the  Democratic  party  on  the  committee 
from  the  sixteen  free  States  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McClernand,  of  Illinois,  asked  what  was 
the  cause  of  this  offensive  discrimination  ?  Is 
it  because  the  Northern  Democracy  have  be- 
come insignificant  in  numbers  and  influence? 
No,  sir.  Ho  continued :  "  Although  defeated 
in  the  late  election,  they  polled,  according  to 
official  and  unofficial  returns,  one  million  three 
hundred  and  forty  three  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  votes ;  and,  including  tbo 
vote  of  the  national  Democracy  in  the  South, 
their  whole  vote  is  one  million  five  hundred 
and  sixty-four  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty ; 
thus  Bhowing  that  the  vote  of  the  Northern 
Democracy  alone  is  greater  than  that  which 
elected  either  Pierce  or  Buchanan,  aud  is  larger 
than  that  ever  before  polled  in  any  Presidential 
election.  , 

"And  how  is  it  with  the  other  political  or- 
ganizations in  tbo  country?  Let  facts  speak 
for  themselves.  With  a  popular  vote,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  returns,  of  five  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-nine, 
in  the  same  election,  tbo  Union  party  is  repre- 
sented by  three  of  its  members  on  tbo  com- 
mittee. With  a  popular  vote  of  six  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-two,  the  Breckiuridge  party  is  repre- 
sented by  six  members ;  whilo  the  Republican 
party,  comparatively  with  but  few  more  votes 
aggregately  than  the  national  Democracy,  and 
no  votes  in  most  of  the  slaveholding  States, 
and  only  twenty-six  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eight  votes  in  all  of  them,  is  represented  by  six- 
teen members.  If  so,  then  the  Republican  party, 
with  only  one  million  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
six  thousand  two  hundred  and  three  votes,  is 
represented  by  sixteen  members ;  whilo  all 
the  votes  opposed  to  it,  in  the  late  election, 
amounting  to  two  millions  eight  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-one, 
are  only  represented  by  eleven  members. 

u  How  unjust  such  constitution  of  an  impor- 
tant committee!  There  is  no  parallel  or  pre- 
cedent for  it  in  parliamentary  history,  so  far  as 
I  know." 

On  a  division,  the  ITouse  refused  to  excuse 
the  member  from  Florida  from  serving  on  the 
special  committee.   Ayes,  95 ;  noes,  101. 

Upon  a  call  of  the  States  and  territories  for 
bills  and  resolutions  to  bo  submitted  to  the 
Committee  of  Thirty-three,  the  following  prop- 
ositions wcro  received  and  referred : 

By  Mr.  Thayer,  of  Massachusetts :  That  no 
territory  should  ever  be  acquired,  to  be  owned 
by  the  United  States  or  to  be  governed  by  Con- 
press;  that  there  should  be  no  congressional 
legislation  whatever  on  the  subject  of  slavery ; 
that  every  congressional  district  should  be  an 
election  district. 

By  Mr.  Cochran,  of  New  York :  That  the 
Constitution  be  so  amended  as  to  make  all  ter- 


ritory north  of  86°  80'  free  territory ;  and  in 
all  territory  south  of  that  line  neither  Congress 
nor  any  territorial  Government  shall  pass  any 
law  prohibiting  or  impairing  the  establishment 
of  shivery.  No  law  shall  prohibit  or  interfere 
with  tlio  trade  in  slaves  between  the  slavehold- 
ing States  and  territories ;  importation  of  slaves 
from  a  foreign  country  prohibited ;  the  surren- 
der of  fugitives  and  the  right  of  transit  and 
temporary  sojourn  to  bo  guaranteed. 

By  Mr.  Adrain,  of  Now  Jersiy :  The  non- 
intervention by  Congress  over  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  the  territories  to  be  adopted;  all 
territories,  on  application,  etc.,  to  bo  admitted 
as  States,  without  regard  to  whether  their  Con- 
stitution permits  or  prohibits  the  institution  of 
domestic  slavery  ;  all  laws  of  States  in  conflict 
with  the  Constitution  to  be  repealed ;  no  ob- 
stacles to  bo  put  in  the  way  of  the  execution 
of  the  fugitive  slave  law  by  Stato  Legislatures. 
The  people  should  bo  permitted  to  regulate 
their  own  internal  affairs  without  interference. 

By  Mr.  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania:  That  the 
committee  review  the  personal  liberty  laws, 
and  report  which  of  them  are  in  conflict  with 
the  Constitution,  and  also  what  amendments 
they  are  susceptible  of  to  effectually  prevent 
kidnapping. 

By  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Maryland :  That  the  com- 
mittee inquire  if  any  measures  can  be  adopted 
to  preserve  in  their  purity  the  constitutional 
rights  of  all  the  States  within  the  Union ;  if 
this  appears  impracticable,  then  further  to  in- 
quire as  to  the  most  reasonable  mode  by  which 
their  rights  may  be  secured  in  a  state  of  sepa- 
ration; each  sovereign  State,  in  that  event, 
being  repossessed  of  its  delegated  authority  to 
the  Federal  Union,  and  adjusting  the  relative 
liabilities  of  each,  with  such  other  rfleasnrcs  of 
fair  settlement  as  may  appear  to  them  just; 
and  recommend  some  plan  by  which,  in  that 
event,  disputes  that  arise  may  bo  fairly  and 
speedily  adjusted. 

By  Mr.  Leake,  of  Virginia :  That  Congress 
should  be  deprived  of  all  power  and  jurisdiction 
over  the  subject  of  shivery  in  the  States  or  Ter- 
ritories, or  District  of  Columbia,  and  also  over 
the  internal  slave-trade,  except  to  protect  slavery 
by  legislation  in  any  territory  or  district  where 
it  exists;  that  no  Territorial  Legislature  shall 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  subject;  that  the 
rights  of  owners,  in  sojourn  or  in  transitu  with 
their  slaves,  shall  be  guaranteed ;  that  fugitives 
shall  be  given  up  on  demand,  or,  where  lost  in 
consequence  of  State  legislation,  to  be  paid  for 
by  such  State. 

By  Mr.  Smith,  of  Virginia:  That  tho  com- 
mittee consider  the  policy  of  declaring  ont  of 
the  Union  every  member  which  shall,  by  her 
legislation,  aim  to  nullify  an  act  of  Congress. 

By  Mr.  Jenkins,  of  Virginia :  That  the  com- 
mittee inquire  what  amendments  are  necessary 
to  the  fugitive  slave  law  ;  also,  to  provide  for 
the  better  security  of  the  rights  of  slaveholders 
in  tho  territories;  also,  what  checks  are  de- 
manded by  a  sense  of  self-preservation  on  tho 
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part  of  slaveholding  State*  against  the  operation 
of  the  Federal  Government,  when  administered 
by  those  who  have  come  into  power  avowedly 
on  grounds  of  hostility  to  their  institutions: 
whether  a  majority  of  the  slave  interest  should 
not  be  required  to  sanction  the  measures  of  the 
Government ;  also,  a  dual  executive  bo  estab- 
lished, etc. 

By  Mr.  Cox,  of  Ohio :  That  the  committee 
inquire  what  farther  legislation  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  fugitive  slave  law,  especially  60 
as  to  punish  attorneys,  judges,  and  others  who 
obstruct  its  operation. 

By  Mr.  Hutchins,  of  Ohio :  That  tho  com- 
mittee inquire  what  legislation  is  necessary,  if 
any,  to  secure  to  the  citizens  of  each  State  all 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  citizens  in 
tho  several  States ;  also,  to  sccuro  tho  right  of 
the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  effects,  etc 

By  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio:  That  the  only 
effectual  remedy  for  tho  dissensions  is  a  faithful 
observance  of  all  the  compromises  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  tho  laws  made  in  pursuance 
thereof. 

By  Mr.  Bingham,  of  Ohio :  That  tho  com- 
mittee report  such  further  legislation  as  may 
bo  necessary  to  put  down  armed  rebellion 
against  the  laws  and  authority  of  the  United 
States,  etc 

By  Mr.  Mallory,  of  Florida :  That  the  line 
of  30°  30'  bo  adopted,  etc. ;  all  future  States  to 
bo  admitted  with  or  without  slavery,  as  their 
Constitution  may  provide ;  that  Congress  shall 
not  interfere  with  tho  internal  slave-trade,  or 
abolish  slavery  where  it  has  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Kentucky :  That  it  be 
made  felony  to  resist  tho  officers,  or  to  attempt 
to  rescue  a  fugitive  in  their  custody. 

By  Mr.  English,  of  Indiana:  That  tho  terri- 
tory of  tho  United  States  be  divided,  and  that 
when  cither  portion  has  a  sufficient  population, 
it  shall  bo  admitted  as  a  State,  without  regard 
to  tho  question  of  slavery.  Congress  shall  not 
interfero  with  the  rights  of  property  in  tho 
slaveholding  portion  of  the  territory ;  and  when- 
ever a  fugitive  is  rescued  from  his  master,  the 
township  in  which  it  takes  place  shall  be  liable 
in  double  the  amount. 

By  Mr.  Kilgoro,  of  Indiana :  To  give  right 
of  trial  by  jury  in  fugitive  slave  cases;  also, 
allow  a  writ  of  error ;  rescued  slaves  to  be  paid 
for ;  and  thoso  who  obstruct  the  operation  of 
the  law  to  be  criminally  prosecuted. 

By  Mr.  Holman,  of  Indiana:  That  the  Con- 
stitution is  a  compact  of  mutual  and  permanent 
obligation— duty  of  tho  Federal  Government  to 
enforce  tho  laws,  and  that  tho  committee  in- 
quire if  tho  acts  of  Congress  now  in  force  aro 
sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

By  Mr.  Niblack,  of  Indiana:  That  tho  com- 
mittee inquire  if  Congress  is  competent  to  pro- 
vide by  law  for  the  payment  of  tho  value  of 
fugitives,  and,  if  so,  to  report  accordingly. 

By  Mr.  Noell,  of  Missouri :  That  tho  com- 


mittee report  the  propriety  of  abolishing  the 
office  of  President,  and  establishing  an  Execu- 
tive Council  of  three,  each  armed  with  the  veto 
power,  etc ;  also,  report  what  measures  may 
be  necessary  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the 
States. 

By  Mr.  Hindman,  of  Arkansas:  An  ex- 
press recognition  of  the  right  of  property  in 
slaves ;  a  denial  to  the  Government  of  all  right 
or  power  to  prohibit  the  trade  between  the 
slaveholding  States ;  the  right  of  property  in 
slaves  to  be  protected  in  the  territories;  every 
territory  to  be  admitted  with  or  without  sla- 
very, as  their  Constitution  may  provide ,  safety 
of  slave  property  in  transitu,  etc 

By  Mr.  Larrabec  of  Wisconsin :  That  it  be 
recommended  to  the  several  States  to  request 
Congress  to  call  a  couvention  to  amend  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  Anderson,  of  Missouri,  submitted  the 
following  resolution,  with  a  proposition  that 
the  questions  contained  therein  bo  submitted  to 
the  Supreme  Court  for  their  decision : 

That  the  questions  at  issue  between  ihc  slavcboldini; 
and  non-slavehotding  States  now  involving  the  integ- 
rity and  stability  of  the  Union,  are :  1.  The  con-n- 
tutional  power  of  Congress  to  prohibit  the  introduc- 
tion of  sfares  into  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
by  persons  emigrating  to  said  territories  from  Stales 
Wherein  slavery  exists.    2.  The  constitutional  power 
of  a  Territorial  Legislature  to  prohibit  or  establish 
slavery.    8.  The  constitutional  right  of  Congress  to 
protect  slave  property  in  the  territories  of  the  United 
States.   4.  The  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to 
pass  laws  making  it  a  criminal  offence  for  any  per*>o 
to  prevent  or  obstruct,  or  attempt  to  prevent  or  ob- 
struct the  execution  of  the  "  fugitive  slave  act"  - 
The  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  pass  laws 
punishing  any  person  who  shall,  directly  or  indirectly, 
aid  or  assist  any  other  person  held  to  service  or  labor 
in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  to  escape  from 
the  person  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  mav  be  due. 
C.  The  constitutional  right  of  a  State  to  pass  laws  pre- 
venting, hindering,  or  in  any  war,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, obstructing  the  execution  of  the  "  fugitive 
slave  act." 

Many  other  propositions  were  offered  and 
referred  to  the  same  committee.  They  em- 
braced generally  the  points  of  tho  preceding 
ones,  except  the  following,  offered  by  Mr. 
Sickles,  of  New  York,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution: 

Whenever  a  convention  of  delegates,  chosen  in  any 
State  bv  the  people  thereof,  under  the  recommendation 
of  its  Legislature,  shall  rescind  and  annul  its  rati- 
fication of  this  Constitution,  the  President  shall  nomi- 
nate, and  bv  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  shall  appoint  commissioner*,  not  exceeding 
three,  to  confer  with  the  duly  appointed  agents  of  such 
State,  and  agree  upon  the  disposition  of  the  public 

Kroperty  and  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States 
ring  within  such  State,  and  upon  the  proportion  of 
the  public  debt  to  be  assumed  and  paid  by  such  State ; 
and  if  the  President  shall  approve  the  settlement 
agreed  upon  by  the  commissioners,  he  shall  thereupon 
transmit  the  same  to  the  Senate,  and  upon  the  rati- 
fication thereof  bv  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present, 
ho  shall  forthwith  issue  his  proclamation  declaring  the 
assent  of  the  United  States  to  tho  withdrawal  of  such 
State  from  the  Union. 

A  series  of  manoeuvres  was  then  commenced, 
to  secure  some  kind  of  expression  in  the  House 
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which  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  proof  that 
conciliation  was  its  ultimate  purpose. 

Mr.  Adrain,  of  New  Jersey,  moved  a  pream- 
ble and  resolution  deprecating  the  spirit  of  dis- 
obedience, and  recommended  that  all  laws  con- 
flicting with  the  Constitution  be  repealed.  On 
a  division  of  the  House  this  was  adopted.  Ayes, 
153  ;  noes,  14. 

As  an  offset  to  this,  Mr.  Lovejoy,  of  Illinois, 
offered  a  preamble  and  resolution  similar  to  the 
preceding,  except  that  it  embraced  also  tho  re- 
peal of  all  "  nullification  laws  so  called,"  to- 
gether with  other  laws  conflicting  with  tho 
Constitution. 

Upon  this,  Mr.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  boldly 
declared :  4'  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  is  no  propriety,  as  I  conceive,  in  under- 
taking to  fool  each  other  or  the  country  by  the 
resolutions  that  may  be  introduced.  Now,  let 
us  meet  this  question  fairly.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  not  afraid  to  vote  for  any  thing 
which  he  is  in  favor  of;  nor  am  I.  Let  a  reso- 
lution be  introduced  by  tho  member  from  Ohio, 
or  the  member  from  Illinois,  or  any  other  mem- 
ber, stating  exactly  what  each  of  us  understands 
to  be  our  constitutional  rights  in  regard  to  sla- 
very, and  let  us  vote  on'  it.  I  have  no  objection 
to  vote  on  any  proposition  that  may  bo  pre- 
sented." 

This  resolution  of  Mr.  Lovejoy  was  adopted 
by  ayes,  136;  noes,  none. 

Upon  the  first  opportunity  after  tho  passage 
of  this  preamble  ana  resolution,  Mr.  Morris,  of 
Illinois,  claimed  tho  floor.  lie  had  been  en- 
deavoring for  some  days,  without  success,  to 
get  before  the  House  a  strong  Union  resolution. 
The  report  in  detail  of  the  proceedings  is  not 
without  its  interest. 

Mr.  Morris,  of  Illinois:  "Mr.  Speaker,  I 
now  send  up  to  the  Clerk's  desk  a  resolution 
upon  which  I  desire  the  vote  of  tho  House." 

Mr.  Landrum :  "  I  rise  to  a  question  of 
order.  I  call  for  the  regular  order  of  business." 

The  Speaker:  "The  Chair  must  be  allowed 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  that,  al- 
though these  proceedings  seem  a  little  irregu- 
lar, yet,  under  the  rules,  tho  House  is  now  pro- 
ceeding with  the  regular  order  of  business." 

Mr.  Morris :  "  I  am  now  entitled  to  the  floor, 
and  I  do  not  yield  it  to  any  one,  nor  do  I  intend 
to  be  cheated  out  of  it." 

The  Speaker :  u  The  Chair  1ms  assigned  the 
floor  to  the  gentleman  from  Hlinois,  and  he  will 
submit  his  proposition." 

Mr.  Morris :  "  Yes,  sir,  I  have  the  floor,  and 
I  want  to  see  a  fair  fight.  This  nonse  has 
to-day,  by  large  majorities,  recommended  the 
repeal  of  the  acts  of  the  State  Legislatures, 
known  as  personal  liberty  laws,  recommending 
the  repeal  of  the  nullification  laws,  and  all  laws 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States.  Now  it  only  remains  for  us  to 
declare  our  devotion  to  tho  Union  of  these 
States." 

Mr.  Barksdale :  "  I  call  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  to  order." 


Mr.  Morris :  "  I  do  not  yield  to  tho  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,  or  to  any  other  gentle- 
man." 

Mr.  Hughes :  M  Permit  me  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Chair  to  the  question  of  order  be- 
fore the  House.  I  think  that  while  the  House 
is  carrying  out  tho  regular  order  of  business 
under  tho  130th  rule,  the  motion  to  suspend 
tho  rules  is  not  in  order." 

Mr.  Morris :  "  I  decline  to  yield  the  floor  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  or  to  any  other 
gentleman.  I  ask  that  my  resolution  may  be 
read." 

The  resolution  was  rend,  as  follows: 

liaolved  htf  the  Hovm  of  Rfprttentatitet,  That  we 
properly  estimate  the  immense  value  of  our  national 
Union  to  our  collective  and  individual  happiness  ;  that 
we  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable  attach- 
ment to  it ;  that  we  will  speuk  of  it  as  of  the  palladium 
of  our  political  safety  and  prosperity;  that  we  will 
watch  ita  preservation  with  jcalons  anxiety ;  that  we 
will  discountenance  whatever  may  suggest  even  a  sus- 

Sicion  that  it  can,  in  any  event,  be  abandoned,  and  in- 
ignantly  frown  upon  tho  first  dawuing  of  every  at- 
tempt to  alienate  any  portion  of  our  couutry  from  the 
rest,  or  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  to- 
gether the  various  parts ;  that  we  regard  it  as  a  main 
pillar  in  tho  edifice  of  onr  real  independence,  the  sup- 
port of  tranquillity  at  home,  our  peace  abroad,  our 
safety,  our  prosperity,  and  that  very  liberty  which  wo 
so  highly  prize;  that  we  have  seen  nothing  in  the 
past,  nor  do  we  see  any  thing  in  the  present,  either  in 
the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States,  or  from  any  other  existing  cause,  to 
justify  its  dissolution ;  that  we  regard  ita  perpetuity 
as  of  more  value  than  the  temporary  triumph  of  any 
party  or  any  man  ;  that  whatever  evils  or  abuses  exist 
under  it  ought  to  be  corrected  within  the  Union,  in  a 
peaceful  and  constitutional  way;  that  we  believe  it 
lias  sufficient  power  to  redress  every  wrong  and 
enforce  every  right  growing  out  of  its  organization 
or  pertaining  to  its  proper  functions ;  and  that  it  is  a 
patriotic  duty  to  stand  Dy  it  aa  our  hope  in  peace  and 
our  defence  in  war. 


Mr.  Landrum :  "  I  object  to  that  reso- 
lution." 

Mr.  Branch:  UI  havo  no  objection  to  tho 
reception  of  tho  resolution ;  but  I  move  that  it 
bo  referred  to  the  Select  Committee  of  Thirty- 
three." 

Mr.  Morris :  "  As  I  understand  there  is  ob- 
jection to  tho  resolution,  I  move  a  suspension 
of  tho  rules.  Tho  resolution  is  in  the  language 
of  the  Farewell  Address  of  tho  Father  of  his 
Country,  and  I  want  to  see  who  will  vote 
agninst  it." 

Mr.  Jenkins:  "I  dosire  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  whether  Lincoln  had  been 
elected  in  Washington's  time  ? "  [Cries  of 
"  Order  1  "] 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  rules 
were  suspended,  (two-thirds  having  voted 
therefor.) 

Mr.  Morris  then  submitted  his  resolution,  and 
demanded  the  previous  question  upon  it. 

The  previous  question  was  seconded,  and  tho 
main  question  ordered  to  be  put. 

Mr.  Hindman  called  for  tho  yeas  and  nays 
upon  the  resolution. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  question  was  taken.  nn<l  it  was  decided 
in  the  affirmative.    Yeas,  116;  nays,  44. 

Immediately  after  these  proceedings,  Mr. 
Crawford,  of  Georgia,  offered  the  following 
resolution : 

Retohed,  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
recognizes  property  in  slaves  ;  that  Congress  has 
passed  laws  to  aid  slaveholders  in  recapturing  their 
slaves  whenever  they  escape  and  make  their  way  into 
the  free  States ;  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  have  decided  that  negroes  were  not  included, 
either  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  or  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  except  as  slaves, 
and  that  they  cannot  become  citizens ;  and  we,  the 
members  of  this  House,  hereby  sustain  and  will  sup- 
port this  construction  of  tho  Constitution,  these  laws, 
and  said  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

This  is  a  brief  expression  of  the  views  gen- 
erally of  tho  Southern  members.  It  was  pushed 
aside  for  the  day,  and  on  tho  next  day  various 
shifts  were  resorted  to  for  evading  the  vote, 
until  it  was  finally  laid  on  tho  table.  Ayes,  88 ; 
noes,  81. 

While  these  scenes  were  passing  in  the  House, 
a  portion  of  the  peoplo  were  looking  with  great 
anxiety  to  its  action,  flattering  themselves  that 
some  measures  might  bo  proposed  which  would 
ho  acceptable  to  all  sectious,  and  restore  the 
country  to  its  previous  peaceful  and  prosperous 
state.  Their  hopes  were  vain,  and  not  even 
their  gloomiest  visions  presented  the  dread  re- 
alities which  tho  impenetrable  curtain  of  the 
future  hid  from  their  sight 

At  this  time  the  Representatives  from  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  withdrew.  Their  rea- 
sons are  thus  very  summarily  stated  : 

WxsnrxoTox,  December  21. 1S60. 

Sia:  We  avail  ourscves  of  the  earliest  opportunity, 
since  the  official  communication  of  the  intelligence,  of 
making  known  to  your  honorable  body  that  tho  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  in  their  sovereign 
capacity,  have  resumed  the  powers  heretofore  dele- 
gated by  them  to  tho  Federal  Government  of  tho 
United  States,  and  have  thereby  dissolved  our  connec- 
tion with  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  taking  leave  of  those  with  whom  we  hare  been 
associated  in  a  common  agency,  we,  as  well  as  the 
people  of  our  Commonwealth,  'desire  to  do  so  with 
feelings  of  mutual  regard  and  respect  for  the  rights 
of  each  other,  cherishing  the  hope  that,  in  our  future 
relations,  we  may  better  enjoy  that  peace  and  harmony 
essential  to  the  "happiness  of  a  free  and  enlightened 
people.  JOHN  McQUKKN, 

M.  L.  BONHAM, 
W.  W.  HOYCE. 
J.  D.  ASH  MOKE. 

Hon.  William  Pevxi.notox, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  LVpresentatices. 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Alabama,  subsequently  rising  for 
a  personal  explanation,  thus  alluded  to  the  po- 
sition which  the  Republican  party  had  now  as- 
sumed on  tho  state  of  affairs : 

11  But  gentlemen  say  they  cannot  do  any 
thing.  They  say  that  the  edict  went  forth  on 
the  sixth  day  of  November  last;  that  the  peo- 
plo decided  such  and  such  questions  involving 
certain  principles  in  reference  to  the  slavery 
question.  I  deny  that  tho  jury  impanelled  at 
that  time  gave  any  such  verdict.   There  were 


other  questions  in  issue  which  entered  into  that 
canvass.  I  tell  you  what  I  believe  is  the  troth, 
and  I  tell  the  country  what  I  believe  is  right ; 
and  I  say  I  do  not  believe  the  question  of  sla- 
very was  the  only  question  that  was  submitted 
to  the  people,  but  that  other  questions  entered 
into  that  contest  which  went  far  to  influence 
the  result.  Is  that  so  ?  Have  you,  Republicans, 
got  a  majority  of  the  people  of  this  vast  coun- 
try to  indorse  your  principles  ? 

"  I  say  that  tho  tariff  question  entered  into 
the  controversy  at  the  last  election;  I  fay  that 
the  internal  improvement  question  entered  into 
that  controversy ;  I  say  the  homestead  question 
entered  into  that  contest;  I  say  the  Pacific 
Railroad  question  entered  into  that  contest; 
and  I  am  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  a  ques- 
tion entered  into  that  contest  in  relation  to  tho 
corruptions  of  the  Administration." 

On  the'  great  point  maintained  by  the  South- 
ern States,  that  slaves  are  regarded  as  property 
under  the  Constitution,  lie  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  extract  from  treaties  made  by  tho 
Government  in  which  they  arc  called  property, 
to  wit : 

"  Protisional  Articles  bettcem  the  Fnited  Stain  of 
America  and  his  Britannic  Majttty. 

"Agreed  upon  by  and  between  Richard  Oswald, 
Esquire,  the  commissioner  of  bis  Britannic  MajesU, 
for  treating  of  peace  with  the  commissioners  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  behalf  of  his  said  Majesty, 
on  one  part,  and  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklio, 
John  Jay,  and  Henry  I  aureus,  four  of  the  commission- 
ers of  the  said  States,  Ac. 

"Art.  VII.  *  *  *  •  All  prisoners  on  both 
sides  shall  be  set  at  liberty,  and  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
with  all  convenient  speed,  and  without  causing  soy 
destruction,  or  carrying  awav  any  negroes  or  other 
property  of  the  American  inhabitants,  withdraw  all 
his  armies,  garrisons,  and  fleets  from  the  said  Uuited 
States,  and  from  every  fort,  place,  and  harbor  within 
the  same."       •  •••••• 

"  Done  at  Paris,  November  80, 17S2. 


"  RICHAKl)  OSWALD, 
"  JOHN  ADAMS, 
"  B.  FRANKLIN, 
"JOHN  JAY, 
"  HENRY  LAURENS. 


L.  S. 

us. 

L.  S. 

I.,  s. 

L.  S. 


"  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  rnitcdStata 
of  America  and  his  Britannic  Jfajiity. 
"Art.  VII.  •  •  *   ♦  And  his  Britannic  Majesty 
shall,  with  all  convenient  speed,  and  without  causing 
any  destruction,  or  carrying  any  negroes  or  other 
property  of  the  American  inhabitants,  withdraw  ail 
his  armies,  Ac. 
Done  at  Paris,  September  3,  17*3. 

"  D.  HARTLEY,  [l.  s. 
"JOHN  ADAMS,  l.  s. 
"  B.  FRANKLIN,  l.k 
"JOHN  JAY.  us. 


"  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Amity  let  ween  hi*  Britannic 
Majesty  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

"  (Ratified  and  confirmed  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  February  11,  1S1.S.) 

"Art.  I."  *  •  ♦  "shall  be  restored  withoot 
delay,  and  without  causing  any  destruction,  and  with- 
out carrying  away  any  of  the  artillery  or  other  public 
property  originally  captured  in  the  said  forts  or  places, 
and  which  shall  remain  therein  upon  the  exchange  ©1 
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lb©  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  or  any  slave*  or  other 
private  property" 
•      *•*  **•*• 

"  Done,  in  triplicate,  at  Ghent,  December  24, 1814. 

"GAMB1UE.  [l.  a. 

"  HENRY  COULBURN,  l.  s. 

"WILLIAM  ADAMS,      l.  s. 

"  JOHN  Q.  ADAMS,      [l.  s. 

"J.  A.  BAYAKD,  I l.  I 

"  &  CLAY,  l.  s. 

"  JONA.  RUSSELL.      [v.  s. 

*  ALBERT  GALLATIN,  [l.  s. 
**  Also,  a  further  evidence  that  slaves  arc  regarded 
by  the  General  Government  as  property,  they  sell  them 
far  debts  due  the  Government. ' 

The  movements  in  South  Carolina  had  been 
so  rapid  that  her  commissioners  had  already 
presented  themselves  to  tho  President,  for  tho 
purpose  of  entering  into  negotiations  for  tho 
settlement  of  difficulties  as  between  separate 
nations.  A  Message  from  the  President  to  tho 
House,  on  the  8th  of  January,  (see  previous 
pajzes,)  states  his  proceedings  relative  to  this  ap- 
plication. It  was,  after  being  read,  referred  to  a 
committee  of  five,  with  instructions  to  report 
from  time  to  time.  No  report  which  led  to  any 
important  results  was  made. 

The  Committee  of  Thirty-three  reported  to 
the  House  a  joint  resolution  to  amend  tho  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States ;  au  act  for  tho 
admission  of  New  Mexico  into  the  Union  as  a 
State ;  and  an  amendment  to  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  and  the  law  relating  to  fugitives  from  jus- 
tice. A  number  of  minority  reports  were  also 
made,  embracing  other  propositions. 

The  debate  on  these  propositions  was  con- 
tinued by  Messrs.  Corwin,  Clemens,  Bingham, 
Washburne,  Lovejoy,  and  others. 

The  state  of  opinion  in  the  House  at  this 
period  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Montgomery : 
'4I  think  that  every  impartial  observer,  who 
has  witnessed  our  deliberations  since  the  com- 
mencement of  tho  session,  will  admit  that 
there  is  nothing  like  unity  of  sentiment  or 
concurrence  of  opinion  among  up.  Tho  votes 
had  on  the  various  propositions  of  com- 
promise presented  from  time  to  time,  abun- 
dantly prove  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
probability  that  a  constitutional  majority  can 
be  obtained  for  any  proposition  which  will  re- 
store harmony  and  peace  to  our  distracted  coun- 
try. Day  after  day  is  spent  in  the  delivery  of 
speeches,  many  of  which  only  tend  to  increase 
our  troubles,  and  add  fuel  to  tho  flame  of  publio 
discord.  While  we  are  engaged  in  this  profit- 
less controversy — for  I  doubt  whether  any 
speech  that  has  been  made,  or  that  will  be 
made,  will  change  tho  opinion  or  vote  of  a 
single  member — State  after  State  is  seceding 
from  this  Union,  and  delegation  after  delegation 
is  bidding  ns  farewell,  and  vacating  the  seats 
around  us.  While  these  tilings  arc  being  done, 
what  arc  we  doing  to  avert  this  dreadful  calam- 
ity? Revolution  is  sweeping  over  the  land. 
"We  can  feel  the  temple  of  our  country's  liberty 
tremble,  yet  we  stand  here  idle." 

A  general  debate  followed  in  tho  House, 
which  continued  some  weeks.   It  not  only  em- 


braced the  topics  which  had  been  previously 
discussed,  but  looked  forward  to  tho  great  ques- 
tion of  the  rightfulness  and  legality  of  seces- 
sion, or  peace  or'  war,  which  was  coming  up 
for  speedy  decision. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  on  this  ques- 
tion thus  expressed  his  views :  44  It  is  time  that 
this  important  question  was  solved.  I  do  not 
perceive  when  any  better  occasion  can  present 
itself  to  decide  whether  this  Union  exists  by 
the  sufferance  of  individual  States,  or  whether 
it  requires  a  constitutional  majority  to  absolve 
them  from  their  allegiance.  If  it  should  be  de- 
termined that  secession  is  a  rightful  act,  or  that 
there  is  no  power  to  prevent  it,  then  the  Union 
is  not  worth  preserving  for  a  single  day ;  for 
whatever  disposition  shall  be  made  of  the  pres- 
ent difficulty,  fancied  wrongs  will  constantly 
arise,  and  induce  State  after  State  to  withdraw 
from  the  Confederacy.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  should  bo  decided  that  we  are  one  people, 
and  that  tho  Government  possesses  sufficient 
power  to  coerce  obedience,  the  public  mind  will 
be  quieted,  plotters  of  disunion  will  bo  regarded 
as  traitors,  and  we  shall  long  remain  a  united 
and  happy  people." 

The  members  of  the  House  from  Louisiana 
presented  the  ordinance  of  that  State,  seceding 
from  the  United  States.  Upon  this  occasion, 
Mr.  Taylor  addressed  the  House,  and  thus  ex- 
pressed the  views  generally  held  with  regard  to 
the  importance  of  cotton  to  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  world : 

44  If  you  fulfil  your  menaces,  and  blockade 
Southern  ports,  the  Southern  States  will  lay  an 
embargo  upon  all  cotton  seeking  transportation 
through  the  Northern  channels  open  to  it.  Not 
a  bale  will  be  permitted  to  be  moved  inland  in 
that  direction  until  tho  commerce  of  their  ports 
is  freed  from  your  impediments.  And  if  your 
people  could  stand  this  state  of  things,  how 
long  do  you  supposo  that  England  and  France 
would  stand  by  in  silence  and  inaction?  And 
if  tho  two  sections  are  engaged  in  actual  war, 
so  that  the  cotton  is  not  only  arrested  in  our 
ports,  but  not  made,  will  they  stand  idly  by  and 
see  you,  who  have  heretofore  been  the  parti- 
sans of  tho  right  of  self-government,  engaged 
in  tho  despotic  work  of  compelling  us  to  sub- 
mit to  bo  governed  at  your  mere  will  and  pleas- 
ure ;  and  that,  too,  when,  by  this  most  gross 
and  palpable  violation  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  your  own  Government,  you  inflict  on 
them,  in  common  with  other  countries,  an  In- 
jury which  will  shake  the  whole  social  system 
of  Europe  to  its  very  centre  ?  I,  for  one,  think 
they  will  not.  If  those  evil  times  come,  to 
which  you  seem  to  look  forward,  they  w  ill  be 
compelled  to  interpose  in  their  own  interest, 
and  you  and  we  will  be  at  their  mercy." 

Mr.  Bouligney,  of  the  same  State,  next  took 
the  floor,  and  declared  in  the  most  positive 
language  that  he  should  not  then  withdraw 
from  a  seat  as  a  member  of  the  House.  He 
was  tho  only  Representative  from  all  the 
seceding  States  who  maintained  his  seat  in 
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the  House.  lie  thus  expressed  his  reason  for 
hi9  course : 

"  In  the  outset  permit  me  to  say  that,  until  a 
few  moments  ago,  I  was  in  the  same  condition 
with  my  colleague,  not  having  received  official 
information  of  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of 
secession  by  tlio  convention  of  my  State.  Nor 
have  I  received  from  the  Legislature  of  my 
State,  now  in  session,  any  information  of  the 
passage  by  that  body  of  a  resolution,  instruct- 
ing her  Senators  or  requesting  her  Representa- 
tives to  withdraw  from  Congress.  For  one, 
although  I  respect  that  body,  I  shall  not  obey 
its  request.  I  was  not  elected  by  that  body, 
and  1  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  or  it  with  me. 

44  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  reason  which 
compels  me  to  differ  with  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  of  my  State.  I  am  the  only 
member  of  Congress  from  Louisiana  who  was 
elected  as  an  American  Union  man.  To  those 
principles  I  shall  stand  forever."  [Great  ap- 
plause in  the  galleries.] 

"Again:  when  I  came  here,  I  took  the  oath 
to  sustain  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
What  does  that  mean  ?  Does  not  tho  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  mean  the  Union  of 
the  United  States?  I  so  understand  it ;  and  to 
that  oath  I  shall  adhere  firmly  to  the  end. 
Whenever  I  am  instructed  by  my  immediate 
constituents,  and  am  requested  by  them  to  with- 
draw from  Congress,  I  shall  comply  with  those 
instructions  as  soon  as  they  aro  received.  Then, 
and  not  until  then,  I  shall  resign ;  and  after  re- 
signing my  position  here,  I  shall  yet  be  a  Union 
man,  and  stand  under  tho  flag  of  the  country 
which  gave  me  birth."  [Great  applause  in  the 
galleries  and  on  the  floor  ] 

The  following  resolution  wa*  offered  at  a  sub- 
sequent session  of  tho  House,  and  unanimously 
adopted : 

littolved.  That  neither  the  Federal  Government,  nor 
the  people  or  the  governments  or  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  nave  the  right  to  legislate  upon  or  interfere 
with  slater)-  in  any  of  the  slaveholding  Stated  in  the 
Union. 

The  proposition  to  organize  now  Territories 
was  brouglit  forward  in  the  House  by  a  motion 
of  Mr.  Thayer,  of  Massachusetts,  to  constitute 
the  Dakota  Land  District,  and  to  provide  for 
the  admission  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  a  delegate  therefrom. 

Mr.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  wished  to  inquire  of  tho 
chairman  whether  the  committee,  of  which  he 
is  chairman,  proposed  any  legislation  with  re- 
spect to  this  or  the  other  territories?  And  if 
so,  whether  they  proposed  to  change  the  bills 
they  reported  last  session,  so  as  to  obliterate 
those  obnoxious  provisions  which  caused  them 
to  be  defeated  ? 

Mr.  Grow,  of  Pennsylvania,  replied  that  tho 
Committee  on  Territories  propose,  when  they 
have  an  opportunity,  to  submit  to  this  House 
bills  for  organizing  territories  for  the  people  in 
the  region  around  Pike's  Peak ;  for  the  people 
in  tho  region  of  tho  Washoe  silver  mines,  called 
Nevada ;  for  the  people  of  what  is  called  Ari- 


zona ;  and  for  the  people  of  this  very  Dakota 
Territory,  and  for  the  territory  above  it,  which 
will  cover  all  the  territory  of  the  nation ;  and 
thus  arranging  the  whole  matter,  they  will  get 
rid  of  this  whole  territorial  legislation.  And 
they  propose  to  report  the  bills  in  the  usual 
form. 

Mr.  Cox  further  asked :  "  And  do  they  pro- 
pose the  same  proviso  in  respect  to  slavery  that 
was  contained  in  the  former  bills  ?  That  is  the 
point" 

Mr.  Grow  replied :  "  Wo  shall,  I  take  it,  re- 
port the  same  proviso  as  before,  with  the  priv- 
ilege of  any  member  to  move  to  strike  it  oat; 
and  if  a  majority  is  against  us  upon  that  ques- 
tion, we  propose  to  vote  for  those  bills.  If  a 
majority  shall  strike  the  clause  out,  then  yoa 
have  not  a  word  in  the  bills  about  slavery— no 
reference  to  it  whatever.  We  propose  to  leave 
it  to  bo  settled  by  a  majority  of  the  House, 
whether  they  will  retain  that  proviso  or  not ; 
and  if  a  majority  say  no,  it  will  be  out  of  the 
bills." 

On  a  subsequent  day,  bills  were  introduced 
by  Mr.  Grow  to  provide  temporary  govern- 
ments for  all  the  territories  above  mentioned. 
These  bills  were  passed  after  tho  proviso  had 
been  struck  out 

Apprehensions  began  to  exist  in  the  minds 
of  many  Southern  members  of  the  House  that 
tho  army  and  navy  were  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  coercion  against  a  portion  of  the 
States  which  had  endeavored  to  place  them- 
selves out  of  the  Confederacy.  These  appre- 
hensions were  expressed  in  tho  House,  and  an 
opportunity  for  discussion  was  demanded  on 
the  naval  bill.  It  was  refused  on  this  bill,  hat 
when  the  army  appropriation  bill  was  taken  up 
tho  field  for  general  debate  was  thrown  open. 

Mr.  McClernand,  of  Illinois,  was  the  firsl  to 
address  the  House.   He  argued  that  no  State 
had  any  lawful  or  constitutional  right  to  with- 
draw from  the  contract  of  tho  national  Union : 
Jirtt,  because  that  contract  was  made  by  tho 
people,  and  not  the  States ;  and  ucond,  because, 
if  made  by  the  States,  still,  as  artificial  persons, 
they  were  bound  by  it,  and  have  no  independ- 
ent, constitutional  right  to  withdraw  from  or 
rescind  it.   And  again,  because,  in  such  cose, 
tho  contract  of  Union  subordinates  tho  States 
to  a  paramount  sovereignty  ordained  by  their 
own  act  and  consent   And  again,  because  that 
sovereignty  acts  directly  upon  tho  people  of  tho 
"  United  States ;"  and  by  its  own  independent 
force  must  act  upon  them,  despite  of  whatever 
the  States,  as  such,  may  do.    Being  sovereign, 
its  first  duty  was  to  preserve  itself;  and  being 
sovereign,  where  is  there  a  power  more  than 
sovereign  to  control  it,  disintegrate  it,  or  dis- 
solve it?   When  the  States  show  their  right  to 
do  so,  the  paradox  will  have  been  established, 
that  the  minor  is  the  greater  proportion ;  that 
the  inferior  has  the  right  to  substitute  himself 
for  tho  superior ;  that  inferiority  is  sovereignty, 
and  that  sovereignty  is  subordination ! 

Mr.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  followed :  "Mr.  Chairman, 
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J  speak  from  and  for  the  capital  of  the  greatest 
of  the  States  of  tbe  great  West.  That  poten- 
tial section  is  beginning  to  be  appalled  at  tbe 
colossal  strides  of  revolution.  It  has  immense 
interests  at  stake  in  this  Union,  as  well  from  its 
position  as  its  power  and  patriotism.  We  have 
bad  infidelity  to  the  Union  before,  but  never  in 
such  a  fearful  shape.  We  had  it  in  the  East 
daring  the  late  war  with  England.  Even  so 
late  as  the  admission  of  Texas,  Massachusetts 
resolved  herself  out  of  the  Union.  That  reso- 
lution has  never  been  repealed ;  and  one  would 
infer,  from  much  of  tier  conduct,  that  site  did  not 
rcpnrd  herself  as  bound  by  our  covenant.  Since 
1856,  in  the  North,  we  have  had  infidelity  to 
the  Union,  more  by  insidious  infractions  of  the 
Constitution  than  by  open  rebellion.  Now,  sir, 
as  a  consequence,  in  part,  of  these  very  infrac- 
tions, we  have  rebellion  itself,  open  and  daring, 
in  terrific  proportions,  with  daugers  so  formi- 
dable as  to  seem  almost  remediless.  And  I  must 
warn  the  people  of  Ohio  that  it  is  the  well- 
grounded  fear,  almost  the  foregone  conclusion 
of  the  patriotic  statesmen  here,  that  the  work 
of  breaking  np  will  go  on,  until  the  entire 
South  shall  be  arrayed  against  the  entire 
North." 

He  then  submitted  these  propositions  for 
consideration : 

That  secession  is  not  a  right  in  any  possible 
relation  in  which  it  can  be  viewed ;  to  tolerate 
it  in  theory  or  practice  is  moral  treason  to  pa- 
triotism and  good  government.  That,  while  it 
may  not  involve  such  direful  consequences  as 
other  revolutions,  still  it  is  revolution.  That 
every  effort  of  conciliation  should  bo  exhausted 
to  check  it,  before  force  is  applied.  That,  if 
the  North  doe9  not  do  her  part  fully  in  reces- 
sion from  aggression,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
unite  the  Northern  people,  or  any  portion  of  the 
Southern  people,  in  repressing  secession.  That, 
if  the  South  will  make  a  patient  endeavor,  equal 
to  the  great  occasion,  to  secure  her  rights  in  the 
Union,  he  believed  that  she  wonld  succeed ;  and 
if  she  was  then  repulsed,  it  would  bo  impossible 
for  her  to  receive  any  detriment  from  the  North, 
but  she  will  depart  in  peace.  If  she  go  incon- 
siderately, as  some  States  are  going,  the  country 
may  incur  the  fearful  hazard  of  war.  If  the 
South  press  the  one  hard  overmastering  question 
upon  the  North,  and  follow  it  up  with  seizure 
of  forts  and  revenue,  cannonading  of  our  ves- 
sels, and  other  aggressive  acta,  without  giving 
on  opportunity  for  conciliation,  there  will  be 
no  power  in  the  conservatism  of  the  North  to 
restrain  the  people.  No  sacrifice  will  bo  con- 
sidered too  great  to  make  in  tho  protection  and 
defence  of  tho  Union.  That,  in  the  present 
state  of  facts,  so  long  as  the  revenues  can  be 
collected  on  land  or  sea,  and  the  forts  and  har- 
bors can  be  commanded  by  tho  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, that  Government  must  be,  as  to  these 
matters,  the  Government  de  facto,  as  well  as 
iejvre;  and  that,  so  long  as  this  $tatua  can  be 
maintained  by  the  Executive,  it  should  bo  done 
by  all  the  legal  forces  of  tho  Government. 

14  A 


Only  when  revolution  becomes  so  formidable 
as  to  be  irresistible,  would  it  be  proper  to  in- 
quire whether  coercion  would  not  be  both  sui- 
cidal to  the  Union  and  criminal  to  mankind. 

Mr.  Reagan,  of  Texas,  replied  to  both  the 
preceding  speakers.*  He  endeavored  to  correct 
some  of  the  errors  upon  which  the  arguments 
advanced  against  the  South  seemed  to  be  predi- 
cated :  "  We  do  rightly  estimate  the  valuo  of 
the  Union.  We  do  rightly  estimate  the  valuo 
of  the  blessings  of  this  Government.  We  have 
loved  and  cherished  tho  Union.  Nobody  has  a 
better  right  than  I  have,  although  I  say  so  my- 
self, to  make  that  declaration.  I  havo  loved 
the  Union  with  an  almost  extravagant  devotion. 
I  have  fought  its  battles  whenover  they  were 
to  be  fought  in  my  section  of  the  country.  I 
have  met  every  sectional  issue,  at  homo  in  my 
section,  and  in  my  State  particularly,  which 
was  attempted  to  be  forced  upon  the  public 
mind,  and  which  I  thought  would  mar  the  har- 
mony of  the  Democratic  party.  I  have  fought 
the  battles  of  the  Union  without  looking  for- 
ward to  the  consequences.  I  havo  fought  them 
in  times  when  tho  result  for  the  Union  seemed 
hopeless.   If  I  could  believe  we  could  havo 


curity  of  our  rights  within  tho  Union,  I  would 
go  home  and  fight  tbe  battles  of  the  Union  in 
the  future  with  the  same  earnestness  and  energy 
that  I  have  done  in  times  past." 

The  debate  was  farther  continued  by  Mr. 
Admin,  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Garnett,  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Gurlcy, 
of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Garnett  argued  that  peace  might  end  in 
reconstruction,  but  war  was  inevitable,  eternal 
separation.  Supposing  war  might  follow,  he 
submitted  what  he  regarded  as  the  true  policy 
of  the  seceded  States,  both  in  respect  to  a 
blockade  and  an  invasion : 

"I  will  suppose  you  have  the  naval  force 
necessary,  ana  the  revenues,  without  resorting 
to  loans  or  direct  taxes  to  maintain  it.  I  will 
suppose  the  Southern  people  quietly  submit  to 
it  even  for  a  year ;  and  imagine  not  that  their 
hearts  would  grow  weary,  or  fail  them,  once 
embarked  in  the  great  cause.  They  are  the 
sons  of  men  who  endured  and  suffered  under 
the  entire  military  power  of  England  for  ten 
years,  and  by  endurance  came  out  conquerors. 
During  that  period  of  blockade  they  would 
have  abundant  provisions ;  for  every  man  who 
has  studied  the  statistics  of  the  country  knows 
that  the  South  produces  more  food,  in  propor- 
tion to  her  population,  than  the  North.  For 
her,  it  would  be  the  loss  of  income  only ;  and 
while  her  cotton  was  thus  held  up  for  a  singlo 
year,  what  would  be  the  consequences  to  New 
England,  whose  whole  supply  is  drawn  from 
the  South ;  to  France,  where  Southern  cotton 
furnishes  employment  directly  to  somo  two 
hundred  and  eeventy  thousand  persons,  and  in- 
directly to  more  than  a  million  ?  Above  all, 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  this  withdrawal 
from  Great  Britain  of  three-fourths  of  the  cot- 
ton she  uses,  upon  which,  as  tbe  London  Timet 
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lately  estimated,  four  million  of  her  people  de- 
pend for  daily  bread  ?  Rely  upon  it,  sir,  that, 
bitter  and  unreasonable  as  her  prejudices  may 
be,  tho  same  causes  which  have  reconciled  Eng- 
land to  the  use  of  slave-grown  sugar  and  cotton, 
would  never  suffer  either  France  or  herself  to 
acquiesce  in  this  blockade.  The  South  need 
only  wait  patiently  and  silently,  with  absolute 
assuranco  that  those  great  Powers  would  be 
forced  to  an  active  interference.  And  then, 
sir,  how  would  you  conduct  the  war  ? 

"No  course  would  be  open  to  yon  but  actual 
invasion,  which,  indeed,  passion  and  resistance 
would  pi-obably  bring  about  at  a  much  earlier 
period.  Invasion,  sir!  invasion  of  what?  and 
under  what  conditions?  Of  an  agricultural 
country  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand 
squaro  miles  in  extent — larger  than  all  the  em- 
pires and  kingdoms  of  central  Europe,  yet  with 
only  about  fourteen  inhabitants  to  tho  squaro 
mile,  and  consequently  without  largo  cities  or 
means  to  sustain  an  invading  host;  but,  sir,  not 
without  brave  men,  trained  to  the  use  of  arms, 
and  ready  to  destroy  the  invading  army,  which 
would  melt  away  like  snows  of  winter  every 
mile  as  they  advanced  into  tho  Southern  clime, 
far  from  their  resources.  Napoleon,  in  his  dis- 
astrous Russian  invasion,  was  not  so  far  from 
his  supplies,  and  in  a  country  twice  as  densely 
peopled,  twico  as  able  to  sustain  him.  Your 
population  may  outnumber  ours  by  millions; 
but  you  would  bo  hundreds  of  miles  from  your 
true  base  of  operations,  while  wo  would  bo  at 
home.  You  are  doubtloss  as  brave  as  we  are, 
though  not  more  so ;  but  your  soldiers  would 
be  led  on  by  the  unhallowed  lust  to  bring  broth- 
ers beneath  their  yoke,  while  ours  would  strike 
for  their  homes  and  their  altars.  I  know  that 
fanatics  daily  depreciate  to  the  Northern  people 
the  exertions  of  the  Sooth  in  the  Revolution, 
and  teach  that,  as  slaveholding  is  the  sura  of  all 
human  villanies,  so  is  it  tho  source  of  incurable 
weakness  and  impotence.  But  before  they  be- 
lievo  such  teachers,  let  them  read  history. 

"  But,  sir,  no  sane  man  believes  that  we  could 
bo  conquered.  If  we  have  no  ships  of  war, 
you  have  vessels  in  abundance  who  would  ac- 
cept our  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  and 
tho  same  Northern  capital  that  now  engages  in 
tho  slavo-trade  could  bo  transferred  to  privateer- 
ing on  your  commerce.  If  we  did  not  invade 
you,  we  could  at  least  repel  your  invasion,  and 
cut  off  your  attacking  forces.  Patience  alone, 
on  our  side,  would  insure  a  victory.  But  I  will 
not  contemplate  such  scenes." 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  Maryland,  followed,  saving: 
"  You  complain  that  the  seceding  States  have 
seized  tho  forts  and  other  public  property. 
These  forts  were  permitted  to  bo  erected  in 
these  States  for  their  defence,  and  tho  arms 
that  have  been  taken  were  placed  there  for  tho 
same  purposo.  Tho  Federal  Government  has 
no  right  to  use  this  property  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. And  whenever  tho  people  who  had 
granted  the  sites  of  the  forts  for  their  defenco 
discovered  that  they  were  to  be  used  for  the/ 


opposite  purpose— of  an  attack  upon  them— it 
was  not  only  just,  but  wise,  for  them  to  sea 
that  they  were  used  for  their  defence,  the  legit- 
imate purpose  for  which  they  were  erected.1' 

Mr.  Ferry,  of  Connecticut,  said  he  would 
have  tho  President  collect  the  revenues  in  every 
Southern  port,  and  every  other  port  in  the 
Union,  peaceably  if  he  can,  forcibly  if  he  matt 
More  than  this,  ho  would  have  him  maintain 
tho  national  flag  at  every  hazard,  over  every 
fortification,  arsenal,  dock-yard,  and  navy-yard 
in  the  Union.  If,  in  the  discharge  of  this  daty, 
he  is  met  by  force,  then  ho  would  place  at  his 
command  the  army  and  navy  and  purse  of  the 
nation.  This  Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved. 
The  experiment  of  self-government  was  not  yet 
exhausted.  It  would  be  a  shame,  an  everlast- 
ing reproach  to  tho  American  name,  to  allow 
it  to  bo  destroyed  by  the  hand  of  domestic 
violence. 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  in  reply  to  tho  asser- 
tion that  tho  army  should  not  be  used  to  coerce 
a  State,  submitted  that  if,  by  this,  it  was  meant 
that  tho  army  should  not  bo  used  to  conquer  a 
State,  to  compel  her  to  be  represented,  to  main- 
tain the  courts  or  post-offices  within  her  limits, 
to  burn  her  cities  or  desolate  her  fields,  it  was 
entirely  correct.   He  did  not  believe  that  any 
Administration  will  pursue  such  a  policy.  Bat 
wo  have  a  Government,  a  great  Government, 
to  maintain.    It  was  supreme  within  the  pow- 
ers delegated  to  it;  and  it  was  provided  with 
ample  authority  to  protect  itself  against  foreign 
or  domestic  enemies.  It  had  the  exclusive  right 
to  collect  duties  on  imports.    It  was  the  exclu- 
sive owner  of  forts,  arsenals,  navy -yards,  ves- 
sels, and  munitions  of  war.    It  had  a  flag,  the 
symbol  of  its  nationality,  the  emblem  of  its 
power  and  determination  to  protect  all  those 
who  may  of  right  gather  under  its  folds.  It 
was  our  duty,  as  the  representatives  of  this 
Government,  to  maintain  and  defend  it  in  tho 
exercise  of  its  just  powers.    Ilad  it  trespassed 
upon  tho  rights  of  a  single  individual  ?  I>'« 
any  citizen  of  South  Carolina  complain  that 
this  Government  had  done  him  wrong?  ^° 
man  can  say  that.   The  Government  for  years 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Democratic  party, 
controlled  chiefly  by  Southern  citizens.  They 
controlled  its  power  and  patronage ;  and  now, 
when  the  Republican  party  was  about  to  as- 
sumo  tho  reins,  they  seek  to  subvert  it.  They 
organized  revolution  under  the  name  of  seces- 
sion. 

He  continued :  "My  argument  is,  that  Sonth 
Carolina  is  not  coerced,  but  that  she  is  coercing 
this  great  Government ;  that  she  is  coercing  all 
tho  border  slave  States;  that  sho  is  leading 
them,  by  wild  fanaticism  and  by  the  community 
of  interests,  to  take  a  step  which  I  do  not  be- 
lieve Virginia,  or  North  Carolina,  or  Maryland, 
or  any  of  tho  border  States  would  take,  in  the 
light  of  calm  and  cool  reason. 

"  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appeal  in  all  candor  to  the 
Representatives  of  the  border  States  to  arrest 
the  tide  that,  but  for  you,  will  in  a  few  days 
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placo  us  in  hostile  array  with  each  other.  I 
know  that  the  movements  in  the  cotton  States 
have  gone  so  far  that  we  cannot  arrest  them. 
I  appeal  to  the  Representatives  of  the  border 
States  to  arrest  the  progress  of  this  storm,  for 
a  little  time  at  least.  Let  us  see  whether  there 
is  any  hope  for  peace  und  conciliation.  If  there 
is  not,  then,  if  wo  cannot  agree,  let  us  fight ; 
hat  if  we  can  agree,  let  us  do  it  like  men,  and 
not  be  hurried  off  by  wild  and  insane  feelings 
of  rage  and  disappointment  by  tho  weakest 
State  m  this  Confederacy." 

The  object  for  which  the  army  was  to  be 
used  he  frankly  declared  to  be,  in  his  opinion, 
for  tho  purpose  of  protecting  the  acknowledged 
property  of  the  United  States,  in  recovering 
that  which  has  been  unlawfully  taken,  and  in 
maintaining  tho  Union. 

On  the  subject  of  compromise,  his  opinion, 
was  expressed  in  these  words:  14 1  say  again, 
Sir.  Chairman,  that  I  do  not  believe  any  terms 
which  our  people  could  yield  and  preserve  their 
own  self-respect  would  satisfy  South  Carolina, 
Florida,  or  some  of  tho  other  Southern  States, 
because  they  are  bent  upon  disunion." 

The  proposition  made  in  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Crittenden  was  objected  to  by  Mr.  Sherman, 
because,  to  use  his  language,  44  it  protects  the 
institution  of  slavery  in  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico ;  it  takes  away  from  Congress  all  power 
over  the  subject;  it  takes  away  from  the  peo- 
ple of  the  territory  all  power  over  tho  subject ; 
it  makes  this  Government  establish,  protect, 
and  uphold  slavery  in  that  territory.  I  believe 
that  slavery  is  a  local  institution,  municipal  in 
its  character,  protected  by  State  laws,  having 
rights  exclusively  within  those  States,  and  hav- 
ing no  rights  beyond  those  States  except  the 
right  to  recapture  fugitives  who  escape  from 
service.  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  that  is  tho 
correct  construction  of  tho  Constitution,  I 
never  will,  whatever  may  bo  tho  consequences, 
vote  for  a  proposition  to  establish,  protect, 
and  uphold  slavery  anywhere  on  God's 
earth.'' 

Mr.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  found  himself 
under  tho  necessity  of  replying  upon  tho  spur 
of  the  moment,  or  the  debate  would  bo  closed. 
He  commenced  by  saying  that  it  was  with  feel- 
ings of  great  distrust  that  he  undertook  the 
vindication  of  South  Carolina  and  tho  other 
seceding  States,  from  tho  charges  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio;  but  its  very  necessity 
left  hira  no  other  alternative.  His  speech, 
without  correction,  would  have  the  effect  of 
producing  upon  tho  public  mind  of  the  North 
the  impression  that  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana 
hod  commenced  an  aggressive  war  upon  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  44  It  is  not 
just  either  to  ourselves  or  to  them,  that  they 
should  believe,  for  one  moment,  that  we  had, 
or  intended  to  commence,  an  aggressive  war 
upon  this  Government  or  the  people  of  the 
North.  All  that  they  ever  intended  was  to 
protect  and  defend  themselves  against  encroach- 


ments upon  their  rights  and  liberties,  come 
from  what  quarter  they  might." 

On  the  movement  of  Major  Anderson  to  Fort 
Sumter,  his  view  was  thus  declared:  "This 
was  an  an  act  of  war.  But  to  make  it  beyond 
question,  and  show  that  he  considered  it  war, 
he  did  that  which  no  sane  man  would  do  in 
peace,  which  was  to  destroy  as  far  as  possible 
Fort  Moultrie,  and  render  it  unfit  for  use  or 
service  as  a  fortification ;  add  to  this  the  burn- 
ing of  tho  gun  carriages  and  the  spiking  of  the 
cannon,  and  then  tell  me,  either  that  your  Gov- 
ernment has  kept  its  faith,  or  that  South  Caro- 
lina was  guilty  of  the  first  act  of  hostility.  Up 
to  that  moment,  nothing  had  been  done  by 
South  Carolina  inconsistent  with  the  good  faith 
pledged  for  her  by  her  Representatives ;  yet 
when  they  saw  these  things  done,  and  were 
chafing  under  the  mala  fides  of  your  Govern- 
ment, and  losing  all  hope  of  any  other  result 
than  war,  they  seized  such  defences  as  were 
within  their  reach,  and  have  held  them  since 
for  purposes  of  protection  and  safety." 

Again  he  said :  14  And  I  assert  upon  Southern 
honor,  that  no  fort  would  have  been  taken,  no 
arsenals  seized,  and  no  hostile  attitude  assumed 
by  a  single  State,  had  it  not  been  for  the  action 
of  Major  Anderson  at  Charleston ;  and  upon 
him  rests  whatsoever  of  blame  may  attach  to 
the  subsequent  conduct  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  the  other  States." 

The  fundamental  view  of  the  Government 
formed  under  the  Constitution,  entertained  by 
nil  tho  Southern  members,  is  thus  repeated: 
44 1  say  that,  in  view  of  these  things,  believing 
that  this  creature  of  ours  had  no  right  to  uso 
theso  fortifications,  erected  for  our  defence,  for 
our  destruction,  we  seized  them  under  the  uni- 
versally-recognized principle  of  law,  that  the 
rights  of  the  agent  are  always  subordinate  to 
the  rights  of  the  principal;  and  your  rights 
within  tho  limits  of  our  State  must  bo  subordi- 
nate to  ours  whenever  you  violate  the  compact 
between  us.  That  is  tho  principle  upon  which 
we  have  acted,  and,  as  I  havo  said  before,  which 
we  intend  to  maintain  to  the  very  utmost  of  our 
men  and  means." 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia,  in  reply  to  the  asser- 
tion of  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  that  the  South 
would  hearken  to  no  proposition  of  concilia- 
tion, believed  that  this  was  said  without  au- 
thority, so  for  as  it  related  to  all  tho  Southern 
States. 

His  views  were  so  strongly  in  contrast  with 
the  heated  and  fiery  language  so  much  used  by 
the  Southern  members,  and,  withal,  so  hopeful 
and  conciliatory,  that  they  fell  upon  the  wearied 
and  perplexed  assembly  like  a  gentle  dream. 
As  his  time  expired  and  he  was  forced  to  close, 
cries  of  44  Go  on  1  "  44  Go  on  1 "  rose  from  all 
parts  of  the  House. — He  proceeded : 

4*  Despite  the  attitude  of  South  Carolina  her- 
self, I  believe  to-day  she  is  approachable  with 
reason  and  words  of  kindness,  and  that  she 
will  listen  to  the  voice  of  conciliation  if  it>com*# 
in  so  gentle  a  form  as  could  be  tendered  by 
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gentlemen  upon  the  other  side  of  this  House. 
I  beg,  I  invoke  it  for  her,  as  my  mother,  who 
cherished  mo  in  the  early  part  of  my  life,  and 
upon  whoso  bosom  sleep  my  honored  parents, 
and  where  dwell  to-day  my  near  kindred ;  and 
I  ask  you  to  present  to  her,  fnr  gone  as  you 
may  consider  her,  the  olive  branch.  Tender  it 
gracefully ;  you  cau  afford  to  do  it,  as  guar- 
dians of  this  great  and  powerful  Government. 
South  Carolina  may  be,  and  in  my  judgment 
she  is,  extreme  in  her  precipitancy.  I  have 
regretted  it;  I  have  remonstrated  against  it, 
and  I  have  implored  the  peoplo  of  my  own 
State,  notwithstanding  her  example,  to  delay 
their  action,  and  never  to  follow  her  example 
until  assured  that  it  would  meet  a  hearty  and 
undivided  response  from  the  people  of  Georgia. 
Will  yon,  under  these  circumstances,  urged  and 
entreated  as  you  are  by  men  who  are  as  much 
and  as  faithfully  attached  to  the  Union  of  these 
States  as  you  yourselves  are,  refuse  to  make  this 
last  effort  in  behalf  of  conciliation  between 
these  distracted  sections  of  our  common  conn- 
try  ?  I  hope  not.  I  hope  tho  door  to  concil- 
iation is  not  yet  closed.  There  are  good  men 
yot  from  the  North  in  this  House.  There  are 
good  men  yet  in  the  other  wing  of  tho  Capitol; 
and  I  mistake  if  they  do  not  yet  send  forth 
words  of  love  and  kindness  to  soothe  an  exas- 
perated peoplo,  and  thus  give  quiet  to  an  af- 
flicted nation.  I  regret  not  to  find  a  greater 
degree  of  it  in  my  honorable  friend  from  Ohio. 
8urely  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  to  determine, 
as  positively  as  he  does,  that  if  there  can  bo  no 
reconciliation  thero  must  be  a  resort  to  the 
stern  arbitrament  of  war.  Surely  ho  does  not 
mean  what  he  says :  that  there  must  be  an  ac- 
commodation or  a  light.  Not  yet — not  yet, 
sir,  I  would  hope.  Let  him,  let  every  man 
who  feels  that  there  is  an  inevitable  result, 
wait  for  the  accumulated  voice  of  American 
patriots  to  come  up  and  determine  this  ques- 
tion. I  abido  that  result  with  confidence  and 
hope.  I  trust  that  the  convention  of  my  own 
State — which  is  sitting  to-day,  and  in  which  is 
assembled  a  large  amount  of  the  best  intelli- 
gence and  the  best  patriotism  of  that  State — 
will  givo  time  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  confess  their  conservatism,  their  at- 
tachment  to  the  Union,  and  their  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  the  several  States.  I  believe  it 
will  do  it ;  and  I  trust,  if  my  State  shall  re- 
sol  vo  to  secede  in  this  the  hour  of  her  extrem- 
ity, as  she  believes,  that  she  will  make  her  se- 
cession prospective,  so  as  to  afford  ample  time 
to  intervene,  and  still  save  the  great  structure 
under  which  wo  live,  and  which  has  blessed  us 
so  long." 

Mr.  Burnett,  of  Kentucky,  offered  tho  fol- 
lowing amendment  to  the  cluuse  making  an  ap- 
propriation : 

Provided,  That  no  part  of  tho  appropriations  made 
in  this  bill  shall  be  used  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  making  war,  or  in  any  attempt  to  subject  any  State 
which  has  or  may  hereafter  secede  from  the  United 


He  said :  "  I  want  that  the  country  shall  un- 
derstand, and  that  we  on  this  side  of  the  Houv 
shall  understand,  distinctly  from  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  whether  it  is  their  purpose  to 
wage  war  or  not. 

*'  Under  the  terms  of  *  enforcing  the  hw.' 
and  4  the  execution  of  the  law,'  gentlemen  cover 
up  their  purposes  to  make  war.  [Cries  of 4 Ob, 
no ! '  from  the  Republican  side  of  the  House.] 
It  must  result  in  war,  gentlemen.  Yoa  may 
blockade  the  port  of  Charleston  to-morrow; 
send  down  your  floating  custom-house,  and  un- 
dertake to  collect  the  revenue,  and  the  first 
gun  that  is  fired  results  in  civil  war. 

"  It  must  do  that.    We  all  so  understand  it. 
I  do  not  want  gentlemen,  under  tho  term  of 
'enforcing  the  Taw,'  to  shrink  from  the  an- 
nouncement of  their  purpose,  which  is  to  make 
war.   It  is  nothing  else.  The  mere  blockading 
of  the  port  of  Charleston  is,  in  my  judgment, 
an  act  of  war.   I  believe,  whether  gentlemen 
so  regard  it  or  not,  that  tho  President  has  no 
power  to  use  the  army  and  navy  of  this  coon- 
try,  except  as  subservient  to  the  civil  author- 
ity.  South  Carolina,  as  has  been  before  re- 
marked on  this  floor,  has  no  Federal  officers. 
Sho  has  no  Federal  judiciary  there.   None  of 
the  powers  in  that  State  recognize  the  author- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government,  or  can  enforce 
obedience  to  any  of  tho  laws  of  Congress.  And 
yet  you  propose  to  send  an  army  down  there, 
under  the  name  of  enforcing  laws,  to  make  war 
upon  South  Carolina,   It  is  nothing  else;  and 
there  is  not  a  sensible  man  on  that  side  of  tbe 
chamber  who  does  not  so  understand  it  If 
that  be  your  purpose,  come  up  like  men  and 
say  so.   Do  not  shrink  from  it.    Do  not  under- 
take to  carry  on  war  under  a  specious  pretext 
of  enforcing  law." 

Mr.  Stanton,  of  Ohio,  replied  :  44  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  apprehend  that  anybody  on 
this  side  of  the  House  contemplates  making 
war  on  any  State  of  this  Confederacy,  unless 
war  is  first  made  by  that  State  on  the  Federal 
Government.  There  is  no  war  contemplated 
by  this  Government,  or  by  any  gentleman  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  except  a  defensive  war, 
for  the  protection  of  its  executive  officers,  and 
of  the  men  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  execu- 
tive and  ministerial  duties." 

Mr.  Burnett:  "May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  one  question  ?  " 

Mr.  Stanton :  44  Yes,  sir." 

Mr.  Burnett :  44  If  you  do  not  intend  to  make 
war,  why  do  you  object  to  my  amendment  ? " 

Mr.  Stanton:  41  Mr.  ChairmaD,  I  will  tell 
the  gentleman  why.  If,  in  the  execution  of 
those  laws,  tho  officer  of  the  law  is  resisted  by 
a  military  power,  by  State  authority ;  and  if  it 
become  necessary  for  his  protection,  and  for 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  that  the  United 
States  shall  defend  itself,  protect  itself,  protect 
its  property,  its  arsenals,  its  forts,  its  exec- 
utive and  ministerial  officers;  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  make  defensive  war,  then  I  sup- 
pose the  money  appropriated  by  this  act  will 
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be  used  in  that  war.  That  is  what  I  under- 
stand." 

The  amendment  was  not  voted  upon,  and 
the  bill  was  subsequently  passed  without  fur- 
ther debate. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  member^  of  the  House 
from  Georgia  was  made  known  by  their  joint 
letter  to  tho  Speaker,  namely : 

Wabmxgtos  Citt,  January  28, 1SC1. 
Sir  :  We  hare  received  official  information  that  tho 
people  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  in  convention  assembled, 
on  the  l'Jth  day  of  January,  18<Jl,  adopted  and  passed 
an  ordinance  of  secession. 

The  sovereign  State  of  Georgia,  of  which  we  are 
Representatives  in  this  House,  having  thereby  dis- 
solved the  political  connection  between  that  State  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  having 
thercbv  repealed  the  ordinance  of  1788,  by  which  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  ratified,  and 
having  resumed  all  the  powers  delegated  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  we  hereby  announce  to  you  that  we 
are  no  longer  members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  Congress. 

PETER  C.  LOVE, 
MARTIN  J.  CRAWFORD, 
THOMAS  HARDEMAN,  Jo., 
LUCIUS  J.  GARTRELL, 
JOHN  W.  H.  UNDERWOOD, 
JAMES  JACKSON, 
JOHN  J.  JONES. 
Hon.  William  Pexnixotox, 
Sfxai  tr  Iloutt  of  Jtepresenlatices  of  the  United  States. 

WAsntWGTojr  Citt,  January  28, 1S6L 
Sir  :  Satisfied,  as  1  am,  that  a  majority  of  the  con- 
vention of  the  people  of  Georgia,  now  sitting,  desire 
that  the  State  should  no  longer  be  represented  upon 
this  floor,  I,  in  obedience  to  this  wish  of  the  people's 
representatives,  hereby  resign  the  seat  I  hold  as  a 
member  of  this  House. 
I  am,  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant. 

JOSHUA  HILL. 

Hon.  William  Pexxingtox, 
Speaker  lloute  of  lbpresentatite*  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  now  tho  middle  of  February — Con- 
gress had  prepared  the  usual  appropriation 
bills,  arranged  the  measures  for  procuring  the 
funds  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
Government.  A  highly  protective  tariff  bill 
had  passed  one  House  and  was  certain  to  pass 
the  other,  but  on  the  great  subject  which  ab- 
torbed  the  attention  of  the  whole  country  noth- 
ing had  been  accomplished.  The  Senate  had 
discussed  the  point  whether  there  could  be  a 
compromise  or  not,  without  arriving  at  any 
conclusion.  Much  less  had  they  been  able  to 
determine  what  should  bo  the  plan  of  compro- 
mise. Tho  crisis  of  the  country  was  the  great 
topic  of  discussion  in  the  House,  but  the  com- 
mittee had  not  yet  made  any  formal  or  final  re- 
port. It  was  evident  that  Congress,  with  its 
conflicting  and  determined  elements,  could  do 
nothing.  Those  who  looked  for  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  from  that  quarter  now  gave  up  all 
hopes.  In  this  they  were  confirmed  by  the 
continued  unsuccessful  action  of  the  Peace 
Convention,  a  body  which  had  assembled  at 
Washington,  as  recommended  by  tho  Legisla- 
ture of  Virginia. 

The  views  of  Congress  relative  to  the  future 
difficulties  of  the  country  manifest  at  this  time 
a  change.   Six  States  had  withdrawn  from  tho 


Union,  no  immediate  prospect  of  an  adjustment 
existed,  and  the  question  had  become  one  of 
peace  or  war.  Its  solution  seemed  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  tho  new  Administration.  An  effort 
was  therefore  made  to  discover  the  purposes  of 
the  President  elect,  either  through  his  own  ex- 
pressions or  from  those  of  his  friends  in  Con- 
gress. After  the  delivery  of  the  inaugural,  the 
chief  theme  of  the  discussions  in  the  Senate, 
during  its  brief  session,  was  whether  the  mean- 
ing of  that  document  was  peace  or  war. 
•  The  views  of  tho  Republican  portion  of  the 
Congress,  with  few  exceptions,  at  this  time, 
are  to  bo  found  in  such  declarations  as  were 
made  in  the  House.  They  were  opposed  to 
compromise,  and  demanded  the  enforcement  of 
tho  laws. 

Mr.  Beale,  of  New  York,  said :  11  Sir,  I  am 
opposed  to  any  and  all  compromises — 

u  1.  Because  they  are  to  be  extorted  from  us 
by  threats  of  dissolution  of  the  Union  in  case 
wo  refuse.  I  desire  to  seo  the  strength  of  this 
Government  tested,  and  to  know  whether  tho 
Union  is  a  Federal  rope  of  sand,  to  be  washed 
away  by  every  wave  of  passion,  or  an  1  indis- 
soluble Government.' 

"  2.  Because  they  will  fail  to  accomplish  tho 
reintegration  of  the  Union. 

"  Six  States  have  already  seceded,  and  will 
not  be  parties  to  tho  transaction  or  bound  by 
it ;  and  one,  if  not  more,  has  avowed  her  deter- 
mination never  to  come  back,  even  upon  tho 
principle  of  reconstruction ;  and  several  of  them 
are  represented  in  a  convention  to  form  a 
Southern  Confederacy,  and  have  formed  such  a 
confederacy. 

"8.  Because  the  Republican  party  is  not 
now  in  power,  and  should  not  submit  to  any 
terras  as  a  condition-precedent  to  obtaining  it. 

"Our  candidate  has  been  constitutionally 
elected ;  entertains  no  principles  hostile  to  tho 
interests  of  any  one  of  the  States.  "We  are  re- 
sol  ved  to  inaugurate  him  in  the  same  constitu- 
tional manner.  In  the  words  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  elect  from  Ohio,  '  inauguration 
first,  adjustment  afterward.' 

u  4.  Because  the  sentiment  of  nine-tenths  of 
the  Republicans  of  the  free  States  is  opposed 
to  compromise  of  principle.  I  speak  not  of  the 
commercial  circles,  where  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Webster  prevails,  that '  Governments  were  in- 
stituted to  protect  property,'  no  matter  of  what 
kind ;  but  of  the  intelligent  masses  of  the  free 
country,  where,  upon  the  mountain  sides,  in 
the  valleys,  and  along  the  rivers  of  the  North, 
no  shackle  rings— no  unpaid  labor  degrades, 
but  where  to  work  is  to  be  ennobled,  and  where 
the  god  of  Freedom  baptizes  the  foreheads  of 
his  sons  with  the  dew  of  toil  These  men  want 
no  compromises  with  slave  labor — no  unfair 
competition  between  their  adventurous  toil  and 
the  investments  of  Southern  capital.  These 
men  believe  that  'to  secure  the  inalienable 
rights  of  life  and  liberty,  governments  were  in- 
stituted among  men.' " 

After  stating  the  measures  to  which  ho  waa 
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opposed,  ho  thus  declared  those  of  w  hich  he 
was  in  favor:  "Mr.  Speaker,  having  stated 
thus  frankly  what  I  will  not  support,  it  may  be 
asked  mo  4  what  affirmative  action  do  you  pro- 
pose shall  ho  taken  ? '  This  is  a  most  important 
inquiry.  But,  sir,  aware  of  all  the  responsibil- 
ities which  devolvo  upon  me  as  a  Representa- 
tive, of  all  the  perils  which  environ  my  coun- 
try, asking  for  that  wisdom  of  duty  which 
cometh  down  freely  from  above,  and  hoping 
for  that  fortitude  which  renders  man  'equal  to 
cither  fortune,'  I  have  no  difficulty  in  answer-, 
ing  the  inquiry.  I  propose  that  tho  Constitu- 
tion of  tho  Republic  shall  remain  forever  in- 
tact, the  same  invulnerable,  immortal  aegis  of 
human  rights,  forged  upon  the  stithies  of  our 
revolutionary  derai-gods.  I  propose  that  the 
Union  of  tho  States  ordained  by  our  fathers, 
and  upon  which  their  and  our  common  Father 
lias  smiled  glory  and  prosperity,  shall,  at  all 
hazard  and  by  every  power  of  tho  Government, 
be  maintained.  I  propose  that  the  just  laws 
of  my  country  shall  be  enforced  everywhere 
throughout  her  borders,  and  by  every  constitu- 
tional moans ;  and  that  such  additional  legisla- 
tion shall  bo  immediately  had  as  will  enable 
such  object  to  be  accomplished.  I  propose 
that  tho  property  of  the  Republic  which  has 
been  unlawfully  seized  shall  bo  repossessed; 
that  the  civil  and  military  officers  of  tho  Gov- 
ernment, who  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
have  been  iraprisonod  or  beleaguered,  shall  im- 
mediately bo  succorod  ;  and  that  tho  honor  of 
our  flag,  which  has  been  tarnished,  shall  bo 
vindicated  before  tho  world.  I  propose  that 
tho  will  of  tho  people  of  the  Union,  mighty, 
majestic,  and  constitutionally  expressed  at  the 
national  election,  shall  be  respoctcd  and  obeyed. 
And  above  all,  sir,  do  I  propose  that  liberty 
s!nll  not  again  bo  beaten  down  upon  the  thresh- 
old and  beside  the  altars  of  this  her  temple. 
That  the  frco  principles  which  underlie  the 
whole  struoturo  of  the  Republic,  for  which 
constitutions  were  ordained,  laws  enacted,  and 
tho  will  of  the  pooplo  expressed,  shall  not  again 
bo  compelled  to  pass  under  the  yoke  of  sla- 
very." 

Mr.  Duoll,  of  Now  York,  also  said  :  "  In  my 
judgment,  the  present  is  no  time  for  compro- 
mise. Until  tho  strength  of  the  Government 
bo  tested,  it  is  not  right,  or  legal,  or  politic  to 
consider  concessions.  It  is  only  when  traitors 
have  been  reduced  to  obedience,  or  tho  Gov- 
ernment has  proved  impotent,  that  we  should 
bo  constructing  articles  of  agreement.  A  com- 
promise at  this  time  would  be  the  humiliation 
of  one  section,  loyal  to  the  Union  and  obedient 
to  the  laws  inado  under  tho  Constitution,  to 
another  section  in  array  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union,  and  defying  law,  order,  jus- 
tice, and  right.  My  remedy,  then,  will  be 
found  in  executing  the  Constitution  as  it  is, 
and  enforcing  the  laws  of  tho  General  Govern- 
ment. I  have  no  sympathy  with  any  man  who 
repudiates  the  Constitution  of  our  common 
country,  whether  he  resides  North  or  South. 


By  that  Constitution  I  abide,  both  in  its  lettei 
and  in  its  spirit.  Standing  firmly  upon  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  the  Constitution  w» 
shall  have  no  cause  for  self-reproach,  even  if 
civil  war  should  follow." 

Mr.  Reynolds,  of  New  York,  said :  "  We  are 
asked  to  make  new  laws.  I  answer,  there  are 
too  many  already.  Let  the  present  laws  be 
enforced.  Amend  the  Constitution  ?  Let  the 
people  do  it  in  the  regular  way,  whenever  they 
think  it  desirable.  I  shall  not  object.  No, 
sir ;  obey  the  Constitution,  and  administer  the 
laws  as  they  are,  and  all  will  be  well.  Stand 
by  the  Union  of  our  fathers.  Rally  under  the 
glorious  folds  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  the 
cocxtkt  will  be  saved.  And  for  the  rest,  let 
us  '  trust  in  God,  and  keep  our  powder  dry.' " 

In  the  House  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  reported  a  supplementary  bill  which 
proposed  to  amend  tho  act  of  1798,  that  pro- 
vides for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute 
the  laws  of  the  Union,  to  suppress  insurrection 
aud  repel  invasion. 

Mr.  Stanton,  of  Ohio,  thus  explained  the 
supplementary  bill :  u  In  my  judgment,  that 
law  covers  the  caso  of  an  insurrection  against 
the  authority  of  tho  United  States,  and  author- 
izes the  calling  out  of  tho  militia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  down  an  insurrection  against 
tho  authority  of  the  United  States.  Bat  I  find 
that  tho  lato  Attorney -General,  Mr.  Black,  has 
expressed  a  different  opinion  to  the  President 
of  tho  United  States  of  this  section  of  the  law, 
and  holds  that  it  only  authorizes  tho  President 
to  call  out  the  militia  to  aid  tho  officer  of  the 
court— the  marshal — in  tho  execution  of  process 
directed  to  him,  and  to  overcome  combina- 
tions against  tho  execution  of  some  particular 
law,  and  does  not  authorize  the  calling  out  of 
the  militia  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  a 
general  insurrection  against  tho  authority  of 
the  United  States.  In  my  judgment,  the  law 
was  intended  to  go  that  far ;  but  in  order  to 
remove  doubt  and  ambiguity,  and  to  avoid  any 
obscurity,  tho  Committoe  on  Military  Affairs 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  report  this  bill." 

Mr.  Sickles,  of  New  York,  inquired  :  "Do  I 
understand  that  it  is  one  of  the  premises  upon 
which  this  bill  is  founded  that  there  is  a  gen- 
eral insurrection  against  the  authority  of  the 
United  States?" 

Mr.  Stanton :  41  Yes,  sir." 

Mr.  Sickles :  *'  Then  tho  gentleman  differs 
broadly  with  the  President  elect,  who  says  that 
there  is  no  danger,  no  trouble,  and  treats  the 
idea  of  apprehension  with  ridicule.  There  is  a 
great  discrepancy  here. 

"  I  will  state  what  I  understand  to  be  the 
present  condition  of  things,  and  what  I  under- 
stand to  be  the  necessity  that  exists  for  the  pas- 
sago  of  such  a  measure  as  this.  The  incoming 
Administration  does  not  desire  to  be  under  the 
necessity  of  running  counter  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Attorney-General  under  the  present  Ad- 
ministration, and  of  subjecting  itself  to  tho 
oharge  of  usurpation,  by  exercising  powers  tho 
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existence  of  which  is  denied  by  that  officer.  It 
therefore  desires,  by  remedial  legislation,  to 
care  that  defoct  and  omission.  Wo  have  beforo 
us  six  seceding  States  organized  into  a  separate 
hostile  confederacy.  It  is  said  that  it  is  about 
to  have,  in  thirty  days,  an  army  of  fifty  regi- 
ments, backed  up  by  a  fund  of  $14,000,000." 

Mr.  Craige,  of  North  Carolina,  said :  "  I  de- 
sire to  correct  tho  gentleman.  Tho  Southern 
Confederacy  is  not  hostile  Its  Government 
desires  to  bo  friendly." 

Mr.  Stanton:  44  So  I  understand.  It  regards 
the  right  of  secession  as  a  constitutional  right, 
and  on  that  idea  claims  to  be  friendly ;  but, 
not  recognizing  that  theory,  wo  canuot  so  re- 
gard it. 

44  Mr.  Speaker,  we  havo  tho  important  ports 
of  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  New  Orleans,  in 
which  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  are 
superseded,  whero  its  laws  cannot  be  executed, 
and  whero  no  duties  can  be  collected,  unless 
some  mode  be  adopted,  aside  from  tho  ordinary 
mode  of  collection.  One  of  two  things  has  to 
be  done :  either  this  right  of  secession  has  to 
bo  recognized,  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  tho 
United  States  in  these  ports  to  be  abandoned, 
or  they  must  be  treated  as  free  ports,  and  all 
the  foreign  commerce  of  tho  country  diverted 
from  the  ports  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Baltimore ;  or  else  the  duties  on  im- 
ported goods  must  bo  collected  at  those  ports, 
or  they  may  bo  suspended  as  ports  of  eutry, 
and  their  commerce  made  illegitimate. 

"One  of  these  two  things  must  bo  done. 
Now,  I  take  it  there  are  very  few  gentlemen 
that  are  prepared  to  say  that  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  over  those  ports  shall  bo  sur- 
rendered and  abandoned ;  that  the  whole  foreign 
commerce  of  the  country  shall  change  its  course 
and  go  to  those  ports  for  the  purpose  of  escaping 
duties.  That,  I  take  it,  there  are  very  few  gen- 
tlemen prepared  to  recognize  as  a  state  of  things 
which  is  to  be  allowed  to  continue. 

44  Now,  Mr.  Speakor,  I  havo  no  doubt  that  it 
u  tho  expectation  of  the  incoming  Administra- 
tion either  to  collect  duties  at  those  ports  by 
vessels  of  war  stationed  off  their  harbors,  or, 
by  some  measuro  to  bo  authorized  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  to  close  their  ports,  and  not 
regard  them  any  longer  as  ports  of  entry.  One 
of  these  things  has  to  be,  and  inevitably  must 
be  done.  Now,  if  tho  Southern  Confederacy 
should  treat  that  as  a  hostile  act,  an  act  of  war, 
and  should  organize  an  armed  forco  to  make 
an  aggressive  war  upon  tho  United  States,  this 
Government  must  be  placed  in  a  position  to 
protect  and  defend  itself.  I  do  not  myself  sup- 
pose that  even  the  possession  of  tho  forts  in  the 
Southern  States  will  bo  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  sufficient  practical  importance  to  imperil  the 
peace  of  the  country  by  attempting  their  recap- 
ture, until  all  hopes  of  a  peaceable  adjustment 
are  abandoned.  But  if  there  should  be  a  hos- 
tile attack  made  on  vessels  of  the  United  States 
stationed  off  Southern  ports,  if  that  mode  of 
executing  the  laws  should  be  resisted  by  march- 


ing Southern  armies  into  Northern  States,  or 
by  seeking  the  capture  of  the  capital  of  the  Re- 
public, then  the  Administration  must  bo  placed 
in  a  position  to  protect  and  defend  itself  against 
aggression." 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  who  supported  tho 
bill,  said :  44 1  supposo  the  idea  of  those  gentle- 
men who  attack  tho  bill  so  violently  is  that,  in 
Eoino  way,  secession  is  a  ]>eaceful  or  constitu- 
tional remedy ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  has 
a  legal  existence.  Could  any  thing  bo  moro 
absurd?  Or,  if  they  themselves  admit  that 
this  is  revolution,  how  can  they  resist  the  sup- 
pression of  revolution  ?  Mr.  Speaker,  wo  need 
but  a  moment  to  show  that  it  has  no  legal  foun- 
dation whatever ;  for  on  ordinance  of  secession 
can  by  no  possibility  rise  higher,  in  a  legal  point 
of  view,  than  tho  State  constitution.  If  a  se- 
cession convention  be  legal,  or  if  it  be  regular, 
if  it  observe  all  formality,  if  it  receivo  tho 
unanimous  indorsement  of  the  pcoplo  of  the  se- 
ceding States,  then  it  rises  just  as  high,  and  no 
higher,  than  any  other  organio  act  of  the  State. 
It  is  just  as  high  as  a  State  constitution,  and  no 
higher.  And  yet  the  Constitution  makes  tho 
Constitution  itself,  and  the  laws  of  the  Union, 
and  the  treaties  made  by  the  authorities  of  the 
United  States  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  any 
thing  in  any  State  constitution,  or,  if  you  please, 
any  thing  in  your  ordinances  of  secession,  to 
tho  contrary  notwithstanding.  It  is  absurd. 
It  needs  only  to  be  stated,  to  show  that  it  can 
havo  no  legal  foundation  whatever.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  revolution — no  more  and  no  less." 

Mr.  Pryor,  of  Virginia,  replied :  M  In  a  word, 
sir,  it  is  a  measure  of  coercion — a  measurp 
under  tho  authority  of  which  the  President 
may  carry  on  a  campaign  of  vigorous  hostilities 
against  a  State — a  measure,  in  troth,  of  civil 
and  fraternal  war. 

44 Such,  sir,  are  the  object; and  effect  of  this 
bill ;  but  it  is  distinguished  by  details  of  a  still 
moro  monstrous  character.  It  submits  to  tho 
fallible  and  capricious  judgment  of  a  single  in- 
dividual—the President  of  the  United  States— 
to  determine  when  occasion  shall  require  tho 
employment  of  force  against  a  State,  and  so 
invests  him  with  the  arbitrary  power  of  initi- 
ating civil  war.  To  carry  out  the  suggestion 
of  his  understanding,  (it  may  bo  the  impulse 
of  his  resentment  or  tho  dictate  of  his  ambition,) 
tho  bill  authorizes  the  President  to  grasp  all 
tho  naval  and  military  resources  of  tho  country 
— the  militia  as  well  as  the  regular  service — 
millions  of  men — and  to  hurl  them  in  fatal  at- 
tack upon  a  member  of  this  Confederacy." 

Mr.  Curtis,  of  Iowa,  continued  the  debate, 
and  in  reply  to  the  previous  speaker  said :  44  To 
say  that  we  have  not  the  constitutional  power 
to  protect  ourselves  is  an  absurdity ;  and  to  say 
that  we  are  going  to  revolutionize  ourselves,  is 
to  say  that  we  are  going  to  commit  suicide,  and 
conclude  our  career  as  a  felo  do  *e.  Can  it  be 
possible,  does  anybody  suppose,  that  tho  Fed- 
eral Government  designs  to  create  revolution ; 
that  it  designs  to  promote  civil  war ;  that  it  de- 
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signs  to  destroy  itself  I  Does  anybody  really 
suppose  a  nation  would  be  guilty  of  the  folly 
of  raising  soldiers  for  the  purpose  of  desolating 
and  destroying  its  own  fair  proportions?  Is 
there  any  President,  any  prince,  any  potentate, 
that  would,  with  purpose  and  power,  seek  to 
destroy  his  own  power  ?  And  will  our  Govern- 
ment, our  republican  Government,  disregard 
this  fundamental  principle  of  self-preservation  Vy 

On  the  motion  to  postpone  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  to  a  future  day,  Mr.  Bou- 
ligny,  of  Louisiana,  when  the  vote  was  taken, 
said":  M  With  all  due  respect  to  the  gentleman 
who  introduced  this  bill,  I  must  say — and  it  is 
my  duty  to  say — that  it  is  the  most  infamous 
and  outrageous  bill  that  has  ever  been  presented 
to  Congress ;  and  I  say,  Bhame  on  the  head  of 
the  man  who  did  it.    I  vote  '  aye/  " 

The  following  resolution,  censuring  the  Sec- 
retary of  tho  Navy,  was  reported  to  the  House 
by  Mr.  Dawes : 

Resolved,  That  the  S>?crctary  of  the  Nary,  in  accept- 
ing without  delav  or  inquiry  the  resignations  of  officers 
or  the  navy  who  were  in  arms  against  the  Govern- 
ment when  tendering  the  same,  and  of  those  who 
sought  to  resign  that  tbev  might  be  relieved  from  tho 
restraint  imposed  upon  them  Toy  their  commissions  on 
engaging  in  hostility  to  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  nation,  has  committed  a  grave  error,  highly  preju- 
dicial to  the  discipline  of  the  sen-ice  and  injurious  to 
the  honor  and  efficiency  of  the  navy ;  for  which  he  de- 
serves the  censure  of  this  ilouse. 

On  taking  the  question,  it  was  adopted. 
Ayes,  95  ;  noes,  62. 

Subsequently,  the  report  of  tho  Committee 
of  Thirty-three  was  taken  up  for  final  action. 
The  vote  was  first  taken  on  tho  following  prop- 
osition of  Mr.  Burch,  of  California : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Conqress  assembled, 
that  it  be,  and  is  herebv,  recommended  to  the  several 
States  of  the  Union,  that  thev,  through  their  respective 
Legislatures,  request  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  call  a  convention  of  all  the  States,  in  accordance 
with  article  fifth  of  the  Constitution,  for  tbe  purpose 
of  amending  said  Constitution,  in  such  manner  and 
with  regara  to  such  subjects  as  will  more  adequately 
respond  to  the  wants,  and  afibrd  more  sufficient  guar- 
antees to  the  diversified  and  growing  interests  of  the 
Government,  and  of  the  people  composing  the  same. 

This  proposition  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  74 
to  108. 

A  motion  was  then  made  to  lay  the  whole 
subject  on  tho  table,  which  was  lost.  Ayes, 
14;  noes,  179. 

A  vote  was  next  taken  on  tho  following  prop- 
osition of  Mr.  Kellogg,  of  Illinois: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  word  "  that,"  and  insert : 
The  following  articles  be,  and  nre  hereby,  proposed 
and  submitted  as  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  shall  be  valid,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  as  part  of  said  Constitution,  when 
ratified  by  Conventions  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States. 

Akt.  13.  That  in  all  the  territorv  now  held  by  the 
United  Slates  situate  north  of  latitude  80*  30'  invol- 
untary servitude,  except  in  the  punishment  for  crime, 
is  prohibited  while  such  territory  shall  remain  under 
a  territorial  government ;  that  in  all  the  territory  now 
held  south  of  said  liue,  ueither  Congress  nor  any  Ter- 


ritorial Legislature  shall  hinder  or  prevent  the  mi- 
gration to  said  territory  of  persons  held  to  serrici 
from  any  State  of  this  Union,  when  that  relation 
exists  by  virtue  of  anv  law  or  usage  of  such  State, 
while  it  shall  remain  in  a  territorial  condiuon ;  and 
when  anv  territory  north  or  south  of  said  line,  within 
such  boundaries  as  Congress  may  prescribe,  shall  con- 
tain the  population  requisite  for  a  member  of  Congress, 
according  to  the  then  Federal  ratio  of  representation 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  it  may,  if  its  form 
of  government  be  republican,  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  btates, 
with  or  without  tbe  relation  of  persons  held  to  service 
and  labor,  as  the  constitution  of  such  new  Sum  may 
provide. 

Art.  14.  That  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  tbe 
United  States,  or  any  amendment  thereto,  shall  be  w 
construed  as  to  authorize  any  department  of  the  Oot- 
eminent  to  in  any  manner  interfere  with  the  relation 
of  persons  held  to  service  in  any  State  where  that  re- 
lation exists  nor  in  any  manner  to  establish  or  sustain 
that  relation  in  any  State  where  it  it  prohibited  by  tbe 
laws  or  constitution  of  such  State.  And  that  Una  arti- 
cle shall  not  be  altered  or  amended  without  tbe  coo- 
sent  of  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Art.  15.  The  third  paragraph  of  the  second  section 
of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution  shall  be  taken 
and  construed  to  authorize  and  empower  Congress  to 

Eass  laws  necessary  to  secure  the  return  of  persons 
eld  to  service  or  labor  under  the  laws  of  any  btate, 
who  may  have  escaped  therefrom,  to  the  party  to 
whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

Art.  16.  The  migration  or  importation  of  persons 
held  to  service  or  involuntary  servitude,  into  anj 
State,  territorr,  or  place  within  the  United  htaiw, 
from  anv  place  or  country  beyond  the  limits  of  toe 
United  States  or  territories  thereof,  is  forever  pro- 
hibited. . 

Art.  17.  No  territory  beyond  the  present  limits  of 
the  United  States  and  the  territories  thereof,  shall  be 
annexed  to  or  be  acquired  bv  the  United  States,  unless 
by  treaty,  which  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 

This  proposition  was  rejected.  Ayes,  33; 
noes,  153. 

The  voto  of  the  IIouso  was  next  taken  on 
the  following  proposition,  submitted  by  Mr. 
Clemens,  of  Virginia : 

Joint  Resolution. 

Whereas  the  Union  is  in  danger;  and  owing  to  the 
unhappy  divisions  existing  in  Congress,  it  would  w 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  that  body  to  concur,  in 
both  its  branches,  bv  the  requisite  majoritv,  so  ss  to 
enable  it  either  to  adopt  such  measures  of  legislation, 
or  to  recommend  to  the  States  such  amendments  to 
the  Constitution,  as  arc  deemed  necessary  and  proper 
to  avert  that  danger ;  and  whereas,  in  so  great  an 
emergency,  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  the  people 
ought  to  be  heard,  and  would  be  tbe  best  and  surest 
guide  to  their  Representatives :  Therefore, 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Ilouse  of  Rcpresentdiw 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assetnbM, 
That  provision  ought  to  be  made  by  law,  without  delaj , 
for  taking  the  sense  of  the  people,  and  submitting  to 
their  vote  the  following  resolutions  as  the  basis  f°r™e 
final  and  permanent  settlement  of  those  disputes  that 
now  disturb  tbe  peace  of  tbe  country  and  threaten  tne 
existence  of  the  Union. 

Joint  Resolution*  proposing  certain  amendments  to  tk* 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Whereas  serious  and  alarming  dissensions  have 
arisen  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  con- 
cerning the  rights  and  security  of  the  rights  of  the 
slavcholding  States,  and  especially  their  right  in  the 
common  territorv  of  the  United  States ;  and  whereas 
it  is  eminently  desirable  and  proper  that  those  dissen- 
sions, which  now  threaten  the  very  existence  of  this 
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I'm  on.  should  bo  permanently  quieted  and  settled  by 
-*  provisions  which  shall  do  equal  justice 
aod  thereby  restore  to  the  people  thai 
d  will  which  ought  to  prevail  between 
all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States :  Therefore, 

Re*olced  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Jiepretentatices 
»/  lie  L'nitea  State*  of  America  in  Oungrtt*  assembled, 
( two-thirds  of.  both  Houses  concurring,  i  That  the  fol- 
lowing articles  be,  and  arc  hereby,  proposed  and  sub- 
mit tea  as  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
as  part  of  said  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  couvcu- 
tions  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States. 

Art.  1.  In  all  the  territory  of  the  United  States  now 
held  or  hereafter  acquired,  situate  north  of  the  south- 
em  boundary  of  Kansas  and  the  northern  boundary 
of  New  Mexico,  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  ex- 
cept as  a  punishment  for  crime,  is  prohibited,  while 
such  territory  shall  remain  under  territorial  govern- 
ment. In  all  the  territory  south  of  said  line  now  held 
or  hereafter  acquired,  slavery  of  the  African  race  is 
hereby  recognized  as  existing,  and.  shall  not  be  inter- 
fered with  dv  Congress ;  but  shall  be  protected  as 
property  by  all  the  departments  of  the  territorial  gov- 
ernment during  its  continuance ;  and  when  any  terri- 
tory, north  or  sonth  of  said  line,  within  such  boun- 
daries as  Congress  may  prescribe,  shall  contain  the 
population  requisite  for  a  member  of  Congress,  accord- 
ing to  the  then  Federal  ratio  of  representation  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  it  shall,  if  its  form  of  gov- 
ernment be  republican,  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on 
on  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  with  or  with- 
out slavery,  as  the  constitution  of  such  new  State  may 
provide. 

Art.  2.  Congress  shall  have  no  power  to  abolish 
ry  in  places  under  its  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and 
tc  within  the  limits  of  States  that  permit  tho  hold- 
ing of  slaves. 

Art.  3.  Congress  shall  have  no  power  to  abolish 
slavery  within  the  District  of  Columbia  so  long  as  it 
exists  in  the  adjoining  States  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, or  either,  nor  without  tho  consent  of  tho  inhabi- 
tants, nor  without  just  compensation  first  made  to  such 
owners  of  slaves  as  do  not  consent  to  such  abolish- 
ment >'or  shall  Congress  at  any  time  prohibit  officers 
of  the  Federal  Government,  or  members  of  Congress, 
whose  duties  require  them  to  bo  in  said  district,  from 
bringing  with  them  their  slaves,  and  holding  them  as 
such,  during  the  time  their  duties  may  require  them 
to  remain  there,  and  afterwards  taking  them  from  the 
district. 

Art.  4.  Congress  shall  have  no  power  to  prohibit,  or 
hinder  the  transportation  of  slaves  from  one  State  to 
another,  or  to  a  territory  in  which  slaves  are  by  law 
permitted  to  be  held,  whether  that  transportation  be 
by  land,  navigable  rivers,  or  by  the  sea. 

Art.  8.  That,  in  addition  to  the  provisions  of  tho 
third  paragraph  of  the  second  section  of  the  fourth 
e  of  the  Constitution  of  tho  United  States,  Con- 
\  shall  have  power  to  provide  by  law,  and  it  shall 
its  duty  so  to  provide,  that  the  United  States  shall 
pay  to  the  owner  who  shall  apply  far  it,  the  full  value 
of  bis  fugitive  stave,  in  all  cases,  when  the  marshal,  or 
other  officer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  arrest  said  fugitive, 
was  prevented  from  so  doing  by  violence  or  intimi- 
dation, or  when,  after  arrest,  said  fugitive  was  rescued 
by  force,  and  the  owner  thereby  prevented  and  ob- 
structed in  the  pursuit  of  his  remedy  for  tho  recovery 
of  bis  fugitive  slave,  under  the  said  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof. 
And  in  all  cases,  when  the  United  States  shall  pay  for 
such  fugitive,  they  shall  have  the  power  to  reimburse 
themselves  by  imposing  and  collecting  a  tax  on  the 
tounty  or  city  in  which  said  violence,  intimidation,  or 
rescue  was  committed,  equal  in  amount  to  the  sum 
paid  by  them,  with  tho  addition  of  interest  and  the 
coats  of  collection  ;  and  tho  said  county  or  city,  after 
it  has  paid  said  amount  to  the  United  States,  may,  for 
its  indemnity,  sue  aud  recover  from  the  wrong-doers 
»c  rescuers,  by  whom  the  owner  was  prevented  from 


the  recovery  of  his  fugitive  slave,  in  like 
the  owner  himself  might  have  sued  and  recovered. 

Art.  6.  No  future  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
shall  affect  the  five  preceding  articles,  nor  the  third 
paragraph  of  the  second  section  of  the  first  article  of 
the  Constitution,  nor  the  tliird  paragraph  of  the  sccoud 
scctiou  of  the  fourth  article  of  saia  Constitution  ;  and 
no  amendment  shall  be  made  to  the  Constitution  which 
will  authorize  or  give  to  Congress  any  power  to  abol- 
ish or  interfere  with  slavery  in  any  of  the  States  by 
whose  laws  it  is  or  may  be  allowed  or  permitted. 

Art.  7.  Skc.  1.  The  elective  franchise  and  the  right 
to  hold  office,  whether  Federal,  State,  territorial,  or 
municipal,  shall  not  be  exercised  by  persons  who  are, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  African  race. 

Sbc.  2.  The  United  States  shall  have  power  to  ac- 
quire, from  time  to  time,  districts  of  country  in  Africa 
and  South  America,  for  the  colonization,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Federal  Treasury,  of  such  free  negroes  ana  mu- 
lattoes  as  the  several  States  may  wish  to  nave  removed 
from  their  limits,  and  from  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  such  other  places  as  may  be  under  the  jurisdiction 
cf  Congress. 

And  whereas  also,  besides  those  causes  of  dissension 
embraced  in  the  foregoing  amendments  proposed  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  there  are  others 
which  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  aud 
may  be  remedied  by  its  legislative  power ;  and  whereas 
it  is  the  desire  of  Congress,  as  far  as  its  power  will 
extend,  to  remove  all  just  cause  for  the  popular  dis- 
content and  agitation  which  now  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  country  and  threaten  the  stability  of  its  institutions : 
Therefore, 

1.  liesolted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
at  Ires  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
semble/. That  the  laws  now  in  force  for  the  recovery 
of  fugitive  slaves  are  in  strict  pursuance  to  the  plan 
and  mandatory  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and 
have  been  sanctioned  as  valid  and  constitutional  by 
the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States;  that  the  slaveholding  States  are  entitled  to 
the  faithful  observance  and  execution  of  those  law.-, 
and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  repealed,  or  so  modified 
or  changed  as  to  impair  their  efficiency ;  and  that  luwa 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  at- 
tempt, by  rescue  of  the  slave,  or  other  illegal  means, 
to  hinder  or  defeat  the  due  execution  of  said  laws. 

2.  That  all  State  laws  which  conflict  with  the  fugi- 
tive slave  acts,  or  anv  other  constitutional  acts  of  Con- 
gress, or  which,  in  their  operation,  impede,  hinder,  or 
delay  the  free  course  and  due  execution  of  any  of  said 
acts,  arc  null  and  void  by  the  plain  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  tho  United  States.  Yet  those  State 
laws,  void  as  they  are,  have  given  color  to  practices, 
and  led  to  consequences  which  have  obstructed  tho 
due  administration  and  execution  of  acts  of  Congress, 
and  especially  tho  acts  for  the  delivery  of  fugitivo 
slaves,  and  have  thereby  contributed  much  to  the  dis- 
cord and  commotion  now  prevailing.  Congress,  there- 
fore, in  the  present  perilous  juncture,  does  not  deem 
it  improper,  respectfully  and  earnestly,  to  recommend 
the  repeal  of  those  laws  to  the  several  States  which 
have  enacted  them,  or  such  legislative  corrections  or 
explanations  of  them  as  may  prevent  their  being  used 
or  perverted  to  such  mischievous  purposes. 

8.  That  tho  act  of  the  lt?th  of  September,  1850,  com- 
monly called  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  ought  to  be  so 
amended  as  to  make  the  fee  of  the  commissioner,  men- 
tioned in  the  eighth  section  of  the  act,  equal  in  amount, 
in  the  cases  decided  by  him,  whether  his  decision  be 
in  favor  of,  or  against  the  claimant  And  to  avoid 
misconstruction,  the  last  clause  of  the  fifth  section  of 
said  act,  which  authorizes  tho  person  holding  a  war- 
rant for  the  arrest  or  detention  of  a  fugitive  slave,  to 
summon  to  his  aid  the  posse  comitatus,  and  which  de- 
clares it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens  to  assist 
him  in  its  execution,  ought  to  be  so  amended  as  to 
expressly  limit  the  authority  and  duty  to  cases  in 
which  there  shall  \ 
or  rescue. 
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4.  That  the  laws  for  the  suppression  of  the  African 
slave  trade,  and  especially  those  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  into  the  United  States,  ought  to  be 
made  effectual,  and  ought  to  be  thoroughly  executed, 
and  all  further  enactments  necessary  to  "those  cuds 
ought  to  be  promptly  mode. 

This  proposition  was  rejected.  Ayes,  80; 
noes,  113. 

The  first  series  of  resolutions  reported  by 
the  Committee  of  Thirty -three  wcro  next  put 
to  vote.   They  were  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Ihute  of  Jlepreeentatirtt 
of  the  United  StaUe  of  America  in  Conarese  aseembUii, 
That  all  attempts  on  the  parts  of  the  Legislatures  of 
any  of  the  States  to  obstruct  or  binder  the  recovery 
and  surrender  of  fugitives  from  service  or  labor,  are 
in  derogation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
inconsistent  with  the  comity  and  good  neighborhood 
that  should  prevail  among  the  several  States,  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace  of  the  Union. 

Itriolced,  That  the  several  States  be  respectfully  re- 
quested to  cause  their  statutes  to  be  revised,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  if  any  of  them  aro  in  conflict  with 
or  tend  to  embarrass  or  hinder  the  execution  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  made  in  pursuance  of  the 
second  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  for  the  delivering  up  of  persons 
held  to  labor  by  the  laws  of  anv  State  and  escaping 
therefrom ;  and  the  Senate  and  llouse  of  Represent- 
atives earnestly  request  that  all  enactments  having 
such  tendency  be  forthwith  repealed,  as  required  by  a 
just  sense  of  constitutional  obligations,  and  by  a  due 
regard  for  the  peace  of  the  Republic;  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  requested  to  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Governors  of  the  several  States, 
with  a  request  that  they  will  lay  the  «a:ne  before  the 
Legislatures  thereof  respectively. 

Tieioloed,  That  we  recognize  slavery  as  now  existing 
in  fifteen  of  tho  United  States  by  the  usages  and  laws 
of  those  States;  and  wc  recognize  no  nutboritv,  legally 
or  otherwise,  outsido  of  a  Mute  where  it  so  exists, 
to  interfere  with  slaves  cr  slavery  in  such  States,  in 
disregard  of  the  rights  of  their  owners  or  the  peace 
of  society. 

Jteeole'ed,  That  we  recognize  the  justice  and  pro- 

ftriety  of  a  faithful  execution  of  the  Constitution,  and 
aws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  on  the  subject  of  fugi- 
tive slaves,  or  fugitives  from  service  or  labor,  and  dis- 
countenance all  mobs  or  hindrances  to  the  execution 
of  such  laws,  and  that  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  aud  immunities  of  citizens 
in  the  several  States. 

Raohed,  That  wc  recognize  no  such  conflicting  ele- 
ments in  its  composition,  or  sufficient  cause  from  any 
source,  for  a  dissolution  of  this  Government ;  that  wo 
were  not  sent  here  to  destroy,  but  to  sustain  and  har- 
monize the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  to  see  that 
equal  justice  is  done  to  all  parts  of  the  same ;  and 
finally,  to  perpetuate  its  existence  on  terms  of  equality 
and  justice  to  all  the  States. 

Jusohed,  That  a  faithful  observance,  on  the  part  of 
all  the  States,  of  all  their  constitutional  obligations  to 
each  other  aud  to  the  Federal  Govcrnmeut,  is  essential 
to  the  peace  of  the  country. 

Jiesolted,  That  it  is  the'dntv  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  the  Federal  faws,  protect  the  Federal 
property,  and  preserve  the  Union  of  these  States. 

Resolved,  That  each  State  be  requested  to  revise  its 
statutes,  and,  if  necessary,  so  to  amend  the  same  as  to 
secure,  without  legislation  by  Congress,  to  citizens  of 
other  States  travelling  therein,  the  same  protection  as 
citizens  of  such  State  enjoy ;  and  also  to  protect  the 
citizens  of  other  States  travelling  or  sojourning  therein 
against  popular  violence  or  illegal  summary  punish- 
ment, without  trial  in  due  form  of  law,  for  imputed 
crimes. 

Jk*olved,  That  each  State  be  also  respectfully  re- 
vested to  enact  such  laws  as  will  prevent  and  punish 


any  attempt  whatever  in  such  State  to  recompile  or  set 
on  foot  the  lawless  invasion  of  any  other  State  or  ter- 
ritory. 

Jiesolred,  That  the  President  be  requested  to  trass- 
mit  copies  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  the  Gor- 
crnors  of  the  several  States,  with  a  request  that  they 
be  communicated  to  their  respective  Legislatures. 

These  resolutions  were  passed.  Ayes,  13G; 
noes,  53. 

The  next  proposition  was  the  report  of  the 
committee  for  an  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution, as  follows : 

Be  it  reeolced  by  the  Senate  and  Howe  of  Rtnrt- 
tentatieee  of  the  United  State*  of  America  in'Conirtm 
assembled,  (two -thirds  of  both  Houses  concurring, 
That  the  following  article  be  proposed  to  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which,  when  ratified 
by  three-fourths  of  said  Legislatures,  shall  be  valid,  to 
ail  intents  and  purposes,  as  a  part  of  the  said  Consti- 
tution, namely : 

Art.  12.  No  amendment  shall  be  made  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  will  authorize  or  give  to  Congress  the 
power  to  abolish  or  interfere,  within  any  State,  with 
the  domestic  institutions  thereof,  including  that  of  per- 
sons held  to  labor  or  service  by  the  laws  of  said  Slate. 

This  proposition  failed  to  receive  a  two-thirds 
vote,  and  was  therefore  rejected.  Ayes,  123 ; 
noes,  71. 

The  vote  was  subsequently  reconsidered,  and 
the  resolution  was  then  passed  by  the  consti- 
tutional majority.   Ayes,  133 ;  noes,  65. 

The  bill  granting  to  fugitives  from  labor  a 
trial  by  jury  in  certain  cases,  was  then  passed. 

The  next  proposition  of  tho  committee  rela- 
tive to  fugitives  from  justice  was  rejected. 

In  the  Senate  a  bill  was  introduced  which 
provided  that  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  tho 
Postmaster-General,  the  postal  service  cannot 
be  safely  continued,  or  the  post-office  revenues 
collected,  or  the  postal  laws  maintained,  or  the 
contents  of  the  mails  preserved  inviolate  till 
delivered  to  the  proper  address,  or  any  post 
route,  by  reason  of  any  insurrection  or  resist- 
ance to  the  laws  of  tho  United  States,  ho  may 
discontinue  the  postal  service  on  such  route,  or 
any  part  thereof,  and  any  post-offices  thereon, 
till  the  same  can  be  safely  restored,  and  be 
shall  report  his  action  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  said :  u  It  strikes  me 
it  is  rather  a  peace  measuro  than  otherwise." 

Mr.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  I  hope  that  this 
simple  bill,  that  has  been  said  to  be  a  peaceful 
measure,  which  contemplates  nothing  but  peace, 
will  be  suffered  to  pass  without  involving  any 
of  the  controverted  subjects  that  undoubted)/ 
will  eome  up  better  on  some  other  occasion.  I 
am  anxious  to  get  it  through  without  any  un- 
necessary delay.    We  have  no  time  to  debate." 

Mr.  Green,  of  Missouri,  replied:  "I  am  not- 
certain  but  that  the  substitute  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  will  accomplish  all  that  I 
desire.  It  is  useless  for  us  to  try  to  deceive 
each  other,  and  blink  a  question  which  under- 
lies the  whole  proceeding.  There  is  no  insur- 
rection in  this  Union ;  thero  is  no  obstruction 
to  the  passage  of  the  mails  within  this  Union; 
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bat  this  is  an  indirect  attempt  to  strike  at 
States  which  claim  to  have  seceded  from  tho 
Union.  That  is  the  sole  purpose  of  it ;  and 
why,  therefore,  6hall  we  undertake  to  employ 
terms  to  deceive  the  public  and  mislead  hon- 
orable citizens,  with  reference  to  the  real  pur- 
poses that  we  have  in  view  ? " 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  opposed  the  bill, 
saying :  "  Mr.  President,  if  the  bill  passes  the 
Senate  in  this  form,  it  will  be  as  the  deliberate 
sense  of  Congress  that  there  is  no  independent 
government  consisting  of  States  that  formerly 
belonged  to  this  Government ;  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  new  empire  under  the  title 
which  they  have  recently  assumed ;  that  there 
is  no  port  of  that  which  once  constituted  the 
United  States  that  is  no  longer  a  part  of  the 
United  States.   It  assumes  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  just  as  potential  within  the 
limits  of  those  States  as  it  was  twelve  months 
ago.  It  assumes  that  the  whole  machinery  of 
this  Government  is  in  operation  within  the 
limits  of  those  States  now,  and  competent  to 
execute  and  to  enforce  the  laws.   It  assumes, 
in  other  words,  as  facts  upon  which  legislation 
is  to  rest,  those  which  have  no  existence  but  in 
the  chimerical  brain  of  the  visionary.  Sir,  there 
are  no  Federal  laws — I  mean  laws  of  the  United 
States — now  in  operation  in  one  of  those  States. 
There  are  no  Federal  officers  there — not  one. 
The  Post-offico  Department,  as  I  understand, 
occupies  a  very  equivocal  relation,  adopted  for 
the  convenience  of  those  States  that  have  aban- 
doned the  Union ;  and  so  far,  without  any  act 
disaffirming  it  on  the  part  of  those  States — a 
mere  temporary  arrangement  until  some  other 
is  made ;  Dot  there  is  no  Federal  law  under  the 
sanction  of  any  power  hero  now  existing  in  one 
of  those  States.   Yet,  this  bill  assumes,  as  the 
existing  relation  between  the  two  separate 
countries,  that  the  people  of  one  are  in  a  state 
of  insurrection  or  rebellion." 

Again,  be  said :  44  When  it  is  determined  as 
tlie  fixed  purpose  of  this  Government  to  treat 
these  States  as  in  insurrection  and  rebellion, 
with  all  the  consequences  that  must  enter,  let 
it  be  done  as  a  deliberate  act,  and  not  as  a  mere 
recital  in  a  post-office  bill ;  and  then,  God  do- 
fend  the  right!  " 

Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  alluding  to  the  op- 
position to  the  bill,  replied,  generally:  44 Sir, 
what  is  the  secret  of  all  this  ?  The  secret  is 
found  in  the  proposition  of  tho  Senator  from 
Texas,  [Mr.  Hemphill.]  Gentlemen  want  us  to 
acknowledge,  and  to  force  us  to  an  acknowl- 
edgment, on  this  side  of  the  chamber,  that  se- 
cession is  lawful  and  has  been  carried  into  effect. 
They  are  perfectly  willing  to  agree  to  this  prop- 
osition if  we  will  acknowledge  that ;  and  gen- 
tlemen here,  acting  as  Senators  of  the  United 
States,  wish  to  compel  tho  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  make  that  acknowledgment 
before  they  will  even  pass  a  measure  of  peace, 
before  they  will  even  allow  the  President  to 
suspend  the  oporation  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws.   It  seems,  from  their  action,  they 


wonld  rather  force  the  President  into  the  use 
of  force  than  pass  a  measure  of  this  sort  with- 
out compelling  this  side  of  the  chamber  and 
Congress  to  consent  and  assent  to  the  idea  that 
secession  is  of  itself  proper  and  constitutional, 
and  has  been  carried  into  effect,  and  that  we 
have  no  right  to  interfere.  They  will  not  let 
us  have  a  measure  of  peace,  unless  we  shall 
give  up  our  opinions  on  this  subject.  That  is 
6iraply  the  truth  about  it ;  and  the  question  is, 
whether  it  is  to  be  carried  out." 

Mr.  Douglas  later  in  the  day  thus  expressed 
bis  opinion :  44  Sir,  I  must  say,  in  nil  frankness, 
that  I  regard  no  man  as  friendly  to  this  Union 
who  is  unwilling  to  enter  upon  such  a  system 
of  pacification  and  compromise  as  will  preserve 
it.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  a  deliberate  plot  to 
break  up  this  Union,  under  pretence  of  preserv- 
ing it.  In  my  opinion,  there  are  as  many  dis- 
unionists  on  this  floor  and  on  the  floor  of  the  other 
branch  of  Congress,  from  the  North  as  from  the 
South,  men  who  have  reasoned  themselves  into 
the  belief  that  it  is  wiser  and  better  to  drive  the 
sections  into  collision,  to  force  disunion,  and  to 
get  up  a  war,  to  have  bloodshed,  and  render 
reunion  impossible,  and  then  make  a  treaty  of 
peace.  I  hope  I  am  mistaken  in  this.  I  have 
too  much  respect  for  the  intelligence  of  the 
Senators  to  believe  for  one  moment  that  they 
hope  to  preserve  this  Union  by  military  force. 
They  know  that  the  use  of  military  force,  pro- 
ducing collision  and  bloodshed,  must  result  in  a 
civil  war  between  fifteen  States  on  one  side, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
on  the  other.  How  can  you  avoid  that  result  ? 
You  must  do  one  of  two  things.  Either  settle 
the  difficulty  amicably,  or  by  the  sword.  An 
amicable  settlement  is  a  perpetuation  of  the 
Union.  The  use  of  the  sword  is  war,  disunion, 
and  separation,  now  and  forever." 

Mr.  Hemphill,  of  Texas,  in  opposing  the  bill 
said:  44 1  intended  to  say  there  was  but  one 
issue  in  this  case;  and  that  is,  whether  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  are  in  force  in  those 
States  that  have  seceded,  or  not.  There  is  no 
other  issue  whatever.  It  is  impossible  to  evado 
or  dodge  the  issue  in  any  way.  The  only  objec- 
tion I  had  to  tho  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  was,  that  it  contained  the  words 
4  till  tho  same  can  be  safely  restored/  If  that 
clause  was  stricken  ont,  I  should  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment ;  but  any  words  or  sen- 
tence, or  any  provision  whatsoever  which  in 
any  way  whatever  intimated  that  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  were  still  in  force  in  thoso 
States,  I  object  to.  They  are  not  in  force. 
They  have  no  power  whatever  there.  That  is 
the  only  and  sole  issue  in  this  case,  as  stated 
by  tho  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Fessenden]  the 
other  day." 

Mr.  Nicholson,  of  Tennessee,  took  the  same 
view.  44 1  concur  with  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
that  there  is  really  but  one  question  here ;  and 
that  is,  whether  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
are  in  force  or  not  in  the  States  that  have  se- 
ceded ?   I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  tho  ques- 
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tion ;  but  simply  to  state  the  reason  why  I  can- 
not vote  for  his  amendment.  According  to  my 
view  of  the  relations  now  subsisting  between 
this  Government  and  the  seceding  States,  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  are  suspended  there 
by  act  of  revolution,  not  by  act  of  peaceful  se- 
cession ;  and  therefore,  being  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pension, I  think  any  law  on  the  subject  wholly 
unnecessary." 

The  last  "hours  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Corigress 
were  rapidly  approaching,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  session  was  chiefly  devoted  to  making 
that  decision  which  had  already  been  antici- 
pated. The  adjournment  of  Congress  with- 
out any  action  relative  to  the  crisis  of  the 
country,  had  been  steadily  foretold.  The  va- 
rious propositions  now  came  up  in  each  House 
for  the  last  time. 

In  the  Senate  a  communication  was  received 
from  the  President  of  the  Peace  Conference, 
(tee  Peace  Conference,)  containing  the  final 
action  of  that  body.  This  was  referred  to  a 
committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Crittenden, 
Bigler,  Thomson,  Seward,  and  Trumbull.  At 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate  the  committee 
reported  the  propositions  as  they  came  from 
the  Peace  Conference.  After  the  report  was 
made,  Mr.  Seward,  of  New  York,  rose  and 
said : 

"The  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Trumbull)  and  myself  constituted  a  minority 
of  the  committee.  We  dissent  from  the  report, 
and  we  proposed  in  committee  to  submit  a  sub- 
stitute. The  majority  held  that,  for  some  rea- 
son sufficient  in  their  estimation,  wo  were  not 
entitled  to  submit  a  minority  report.  I  there- 
fore ask  leave  of  the  Senate  to  introduce  a  joint 
resolution  in  my  own  name,  and  in  which  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Illinois  authorized  me 
to  say  that  he  concurs  with  me,  and  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  read  and  print- 
ed ;  and  it  will  be  the  subject  of  consideration 
at  such  time,  hereafter,  as  the  Senate  6hall 
chooso  to  hear  it,  either  in  connection  with  the 
other  or  not." 

The  proposition  of  Mr.  Seward  was  read,  as 
follows : 

A  joint  resolution  concerning  a  national  convention 
to  propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Whereas  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  of  Kentucky, 
New  Jersey,  and  Illinois,  have  applied  to  Congress  lo 
call  n  convention  for  proposing  umendmeuts  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  :  Therefore, 

Ik  it  remit td,  tfcc.  That  the  legislatures  of  the  other 
States  be  invited  to  take  the  subject  into  consideration, 
and  to  express  their  will  on  that  subject  to  Con- 
gress, in  pursuance  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  Comtfi- 

Mr.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  moved  to  amend 
the  first  section  of  the  report  by  substituting 
the  first  section  of  the  Crittenden  proposition. 

A  discussion  followed  on  the  propriety  of 
amending  the  recommendation  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  when  Mr.  Pugh,  of  Ohio,  rose  and 
said : 

41 1  want  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  friends  of 


some  proposition  of  peace.  This  is  the  last 
day  of  the  session  but  one,  and  we  have  not 
made  the  progress  of  one  line.  "We  have  gone 
into  an  eternal  discussion  about  questions  of 
order,  and  that,  too,  in  defiance  of  the  rale  of 
the  Senate.  I  insist  that  the  question  shall  be 
decided  without  further  debate." 

Mr.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  replied  : 

"  After  as  careful  an  examination  as  I  have 
been  able  to  give  this  proposition  from  the 
Peace  Conference  since  it  was  printed,  that  is 
to  say,  within  the  last  day  or  two,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  not  only  rn^ke 
a  great  many  more  difficulties  than  it  would 
remove,  if  it  should  be  adopted  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  but  that  it  would 
place  the  South — the  slaveholding  States— in  a 
far  worse  position  than  they  now  occupy  under 
the  present  Constitution,  with  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  as  its  exposition." 

Mr.  Crittenden  followed,  nrging  the  Senate 
to  approve  of  the  Peace  Conference  proposition, 
and  justifying  his  support  of  it  in  preference  to 
his  own  propositions  for  the  following  reasons: 

"  I  do  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  1  like  these 
resolutions  better  than  I  do  those  proposed  by 
myself,  or  the  amendments  now  offered  by  tie 
Senator  from  Virginia.    We  are  near  the  close 
of  our  session.   I  have  looked  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  great  and  eminent  body  of  men 
as  the  best  evidence  of  public  opinion  outside 
of  this  body,  and  of  the  wish  and  will  of  the 
States  they  represent   I  am  for  peace.  I  am 
for  compromise.   I  have  not  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  what  would  be  best  that  I  would  not 
be  perfectly  willing  to  sacrifice  to  obtain  any 
reasonable  measure  of  pacification  that  would 
satisfy  the  majority.    I  want  to  save  tho  conn- 
try  and  adjust  our  present  difficulties."  [Ap- 
plause.] 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Bright  in  the 
chair)  called  to  order. 

Mr.  Crittenden :  "  That  is  what  I  want  to  do. 
That  is  the  object  I  am  aiming  at.    I  attach  no 
particular  importance— I  feel,  at  least,  no  selfish 
attachment— to  any  opinions  I  may  have  pro- 
claimed on  tho  subject  heretofore,     I  pro- 
claimed those  opinions  because  I  thought  them 
right ;  but  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  them,  any 
and  every  one  of  them,  to  any  more  satisfac- 
tory proposition  that  can  be  offered.    I  look 
upon  tho  resolutions  proposed  by  this  conven- 
tion as  furnishing  us,  if  not  the  last,  the  best 
hope  of  an  adjustment ;  the  best  hope  for  the 
safety  of  the  people  and  the  preservation  of 
the  Government.  I  will  not  stop  to  cavil  about 
the  construction  of  these  words ;  but  I  see  none 
of  the  difficulties  that  suggest  themselves  to  the 
mind  of  my  friend  from  Virginia,   Look  at  that 
third  section,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  his 
particnlar  criticism.   Every  part  and  portion 
of  it  is  a  negation  of  power  to  Congress,  and 
nothing  else;  and  yet  he  has  argued  as  if  it 
gave  Congress  power ;  as  if  it  conferred  more 
power  upon  Cougress.    It  leaves  to  the  States 
all  the  rights  they  now  have ;  aU  tho  remedies 
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which  they  now  have ;  and  consists  merely  in 
a  negation  of  power  to  Congress.   How  can 
that  take  away  the  rights  of  the  people  f  How 
can  that  make  our  condition  worse  T   I  cannot 
possibly  see.  It  is  nothing  bnt  a  negative  from 
beginning  to  end ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  take 
away  any  thing  from  the  people.   It  may  take 
from  Congress,  but  cannot  take  away  from  the 
States,  or  the  people,  any  thing.  It  is  negatire 
in  its  form  and  in  its  language,  from  beginning 
to  end,  that  Congress  shall  have  no  power  to 
do  this,  that,  or  the  other.   If  they  have  that 
power  under  the  present  Constitution,  it  is 
taken  away.   That  is  all.   It  takes  away  no 
power  from  the  States.    It  takes  away  no 
rights  from  individuals.  Its  simple  office  is  the 
negntion  of  power  to  Congress.    That  is  all 
there  is  in  it ;  and  how,  under  that,  can  the 
gentleman  find  constructions  which  are  to  in- 
crease our  difficulties  and  diminish  our  rights? 
He  says  the  language  will  need  construction. 
So  does  all  language  need  construction.   I  do 
not  see  that  this  is  particularly  so. 

"Now,  sir,  the  Senator  offers  my  own  propo- 
sition as  an  amendment  to  this.  I  shall  vote 
against  my  own  proposition  hero ;  I  shall  vote 
for  this. 

44 1  shall  vote  for  the  amendments  proposed  by 
the  convention,  and  thero  1  shall  stand.  That 
is  the  weapon  otfencd  now,  and  placed  in  my 
hand,  by  which,  as  I  suppose,  the  Union  of 
these  States  may  bo  preserved ;  and  I  will  not, 
out  of  any  selfish  preference  for  my  own  orig- 
inal opinions  on  this  subject,  sacrifice  one  idea 
or  ono  particle  of  that  hope.  I  go  for  the 
country ;  not  for  this  resolution  or  that  resolu- 
tion, but  any  resolution,  any  proposition,  that 
will  pacify  the  country.  Therefore,  I  vote 
against  my  own  to  give  placo  to  a  proposition 
which  comes  from  an  authority  much  higher 
than  mine — from  ono  hundred  and  thirty  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  this  country,  out  of 
which  number  a  Senate  might  be  selected  that 
might  well  compare  in  point  of  talent  and  intel- 
lect and  ability  even  with  this  honorable  body." 

In  conclusion  he  said : 

**  Mr.  President,  I  have  gono  perhaps  a  little 
further  than  I  ought  to  have  done.  It  is  not  now 
necessary  that  I  should  enter  into  a  vindication 
of  every  provision  of  these  amendments  offered 
by  the  convention.  It  is  sufficient  to  speak  to 
the  amendment  which  the  gentleman  has 
offered.  Excluding  territory  hereafter  to  bo 
acquired,  I  think  in  substance  wo  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  that;  I  believe  that  will  make 
peace ;  I  believe  that  will  give  substantial  se- 
curity to  our  rights,  and  to  the  rights  which 
the  Southern  States  claim.  With  that  I  am 
satisfied.  It  is  enough  for  the  dreadful  occa- 
sion. It  is  the  dreadful  occasion  that  I  want  to 
get  rid  of.  Rid  me  of  this,  rid  the  nation  of 
this,  and  I  am  willing  to  take  my  chance  for 
tho  future,  and  meet  the  perils  of  every  day 
that  may  come.  Now  is  the  appointed  time 
npon  which  our  destiny  depends.  Now  is  the 
emergency  and  exigency  upon  us.   Let  us  pro- 


vide for  them.  Savo  ourselves  now,  and  trust 
to  posterity  and  that  Providence  which  has  so 
long  and  so  benignly  guided  this  nation,  to  keep 
us  from  the  further  difficulties  which  in  our 
national  career  may  be  in  our  way." 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  followed  with  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  proposition  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  and  thus  expressed  his  opinion : 

44  I  should  have  been  certainly  gratified,  if  my 
honored  State  of  Virginia  had  been  successful 
in  the  mediation  which  she  invited  of  all  the 
States,  with  a  view  to  agree  npon  an  adjust- 
ment which  would  guarantee  the  rights  of  the 
South.  I  deeply  deplore,  and  I  doubt  not  my 
State  will  deplore,  that  that  mediation  has  not 
been  effected.  So  far  from  impugning  any  mo- 
tives or  purpose  of  that  honorable  and  distin- 
guished body,  I  doubt  not  that,  in  the  short 
time  that  was  allowed  to  them,  they  got  to- 
gether the  best  mode  of  adjustment  which 
would  satisfy  their  judgment,  but  which,  I  am 
sure,  will  not  satisfy  the  judgment  of  the 
Southern  States,  but  would  place  them  in  still 
greater  peril,  if  they  were  to  admit  that  to  be- 
come a  part  of  the  Constitution.  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  do  more  than  state  my  objections  to  it 
as  briefly  as  I  could.  I  have  done  so  temper- 
ately and  without  heat.  I  regret  that  I  can- 
not, as  ono  Senator,  propose  this  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution." 

In  the  debate  which  still  further  ensued,  Mr. 
Baker  of  Oregon  avowed  his  purpose  to  sup- 
port the  proposition,  and  in  justification  of  his 
views  said : 

44  Mr.  President,  let  us  be  just  to  these  propo- 
sitions. As  a  Republican,  1  give  up  something 
when  I  vote  for  them ;  but  remember,  6ir,  I  am 
not  voting  for  them  now ;  I  am  only  voting  to 
submit  them  to  my  people ;  and  I  shall  go  be- 
fore them,  when  the  time  comes,  being  gov- 
erned in  my  opinion  and  advice  as  to  whether 
they  shall  vote  for  them  or  not,  as  I  see  what 
Virginia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  North  Caroli- 
na, and  Missouri,  by  their  people,  desire.  To 
be  frank,  sir,  if  this  proposition  will  suit  the 
border  States,  if  there  will  be  peace  and  union, 
and  loyalty  and  brotherhood,  with  this,  I  will 
vote  for  it  at  the  polls  with  all  my  heart,  and 
with  all  my  soul ;  but  if  I  see  that  the  counsels 
of  the  Senators  from  Virginia  shall  prevail ;  if 
my  noble  friend  from  Tennessee  ^Mr.  Johnsonl 
shall  be  overwhelmed;  if  secession  shall  still 
grow  in  the  public  mind  there ;  if  they  are  de- 
termined, upon  artificial  causes  of  complaint,  as 
I  believe,  still  to  unite  their  fate,  their  destiny, 
and  their  hope,  with  the  extremest  South, 
then,  perceiving  them  to  be  of  no  avail,  I  shall 
refuse  them.  Therefore,  at  the  polls  at  last,  I 
shall  be  governed  as  an  individual  citizen  by 
my  conviction  at  the  moment  of  what  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  these  propositions  will  be ;  but 
I  am  not  voting  for  that  to-day.  I  am  saving, 
4  People  of  the  United  States,  I  submit  it  to 
you ;  twenty  States  demand  it ;  the  peace  of 
the  country  requires  it ;  thero  is  dissolution  in 
tho  very  atmosphere;  States  have  gone  off; 
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others  threaten ;  the  Qneen  of  England  npon 
her  throne  declares  to  the  whole  world  her 
sympathy  with  our  unfortunate  condition ;  for- 
eign Governments  denote  that  there  is  danger 
to-day  that  tho  greatest  Confederation  the 
world  has  ever  seen  is  to  be  parted  in  pieces, 
never  to  bo  reunited.'  Now,  not  what  I  wish, 
not  what  I  want,  not  what  I  would  have,  but  all 
that  I  can  got,  is  before  me.  I  know  that  I  do 
no  harm.  If  the  people  of  Oregon  do  not  like 
it,  they  can  easily  reject  it.  If 'the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  will  not  have  it,  they  can  easily 
throw  it  aside.  If  they  do  not  believe  there  is 
danger  of  dissolution,  if  they  prefer  dissolution, 
if  they  think  they  can  compel  fifteen  States  to 
remain  in  or  come  back,  or  if  they  believe  they 
will  not  go  out,  let  them  reject  it.  I  repeat 
again,  it  is  their  business,  it  is  not  mine. 

M  But,  sir,  whether  I  vote  for  it  at  the  polls 
or  not,  in  voting  for  it  here  it  may  be  said  that  I 
give  up  some  of  my  principles.  Mr.  President, 
we  sometimes  mistako  our  opinions  for  our 
principles.  I  am  appealed  to  often  ;  it  is  said 
to  me:  'you  believed  in  the  Chicago  plat- 
form.' Suppose  I  did.  4  Well,  this  varies 
from  the  Chicago  platform.'  Suppose  it  does. 
I  stand  to-day,  as  I  believe,  in  the  presence  of 
greater  events  than  those  which  attend  the 
making  of  a  President.  I  stand,  as  I  believe, 
at  least,  in  the  presence  of  pence  and  war ;  and 
if  it  were  true  that  I  did  violate  the  Chicago 
platform,  the  Chicago  platform  is  not  a  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  me.  If  events, 
if  circumstances  change,  I  will  violate  it,  ap- 
pealing to  my  conscience,  to  my  country,  and 
to  my  God,  to  justify  mo  according  to  tho 
motive." 

Mr.  Green,  of  Missouri,  emphatically  opposed 
the  Peaco  Conference  proposition,  6aying : 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  want  all  these  propo- 
sitions voted  down,  and  I  hope  my  friend  from 
Kentucky  will  revive  his  propositions  and  bring 
them  up  again.  There  is  some  vitality  in  them ; 
there  is  some  point  in  them ;  but  as  for  these 
wishy-washy  resolutions,  that  amount  to  noth- 
ing, it  is  impossible  that  any  Senator  here  will, 
for  a  moment,  entertain  the  idea  of  supporting 
them.  The  Peace  Conference !  And  the  small- 
est peace  that  ever  I  have  heard  of.  Let  the 
Senator  adhere  to  his  original  propositions ;  let 
tho  Senator  bring  them  up  and  press  them  upon 
the  attention  of  tho  Senate.  That  is  as  far 
backing  down  as  I  will  go.  It  is  a  little  more 
than  I  want ;  but  still,  as  a  last  effort  to  save 
the  Union,  I  would  go  that  far.  Talk  about 
these  measures !  These  measures,  that  have  no 
vitality — those  measures  that  amount  to  a  total 
surrender  of  every  principle — I  never  will  vote 
for ;  and  let  the  consequences  of  the  future  be 
what  they  may,  I  stake  my  faith  and  reputation 
upon  the  vote  I  intend  to  cast." 

On  tho  following  day  the  debate  was  re- 
sumed, and  Mr.  Lane,  of  Oregon,  expressed  his 
opposition  to  the  propositions  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, and  gave  these  reasons : 

44 1  will  say  only  a  word,  now,  as  to  the  amend- 


ments proposed  to  the  Constitution.  We  should 
never  compromise  principles  nor  sacrifice  the 
eternal  philosophy  of  justice.   Whenever  the 
Democratic  party  compromised  principle,  it 
laid  the  foundation  of  futnre  troubles  for  itself 
and  for  the  country.    When  we  do,  then, 
amend  the  Constitution,  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
spirit  of  right  and  justice  to  all  men,  and  to  all 
sections.    I  voted  for  tho  Senator's  proposi- 
tions, and  I  will  do  so  again,  if  we  can  get  a 
vote,  because  there  was  something  in  them; 
something  that  I  could  stand  by  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  amendments  proposed  by  the 
Peace  Conference.    He  proposed  to  establish 
the  line  of  36°  30',  and  to  prohibit  slavery  north 
of  it,  and  protect  it  south  of  it,  in  all  tho  pres- 
ent territory,  or  of  the  territory  to  be  hereafter 
acquired.    In  that  proposition  there  was  some- 
thing like  justice  and  right ;  but  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  Peace 
Conference  that  any  man,  north  or  south,  ooght 
to  take.   They  are  a  cheat ;  they  are  a  decep- 
tion ;  they  arc  a  fraud ;  they  hold  out  a  false 
idea ;  and  I  think,  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
Senator — for  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  hira 
personally — that  he  is  too  anxious  to  heal  the 
trouble  that  exists  in  the  country.   lie  had 
better  place  himself  upon  the  right  and  stand 
by  it.    Let  him  contend,  with  me,  for  the  in- 
alienable and  constitutional  rights  of  every 
American  citizen.    Let  him  beware  of  'com- 
promising' away  the  vital  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities  of  one  portion  of  the  country 
to  appease  tho  graceless,  unrelenting,  and  bos- 
tile  fanaticism  of  another  portion.   Let  him  la- 
bor, with  me,  to  influence  every  Stato  to  mind 
its  own  affairs,  and  to  keep  the  territories  en- 
tirely free  to  the  enterprise  of  all,  with  eqnal 
security  and  protection — without  invidious  dis- 
tinctions— to  the  property  of  every  citizen. 
Thus,  and  only  thus,  can  we  have  peace,  hap- 
piness, and  eternal  Union." 

Further  debate  on  these  propositions  was  then 
suspended  to  take  up,  on  tho  motion  of  Mr. 
Douglas,  tho  joint  resolution  of  the  House  for 
tho  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  as  follows: 

Ivtsolvtd,  dx.,  That  the  following  article  be  proposed 
to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  btatcs  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  which, 
when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  said  Legislatures 
shall  be  valid  to  all  inteuts  and  purposes  as  part  of  the 
said  Constitution,  namely : 

Ant.  13.  No  amendment  shall  be  made  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  will  authorize  or  give  to  Congress  the 
power  to  abolish,  or  interfere,  within  any  State,  with 
the  domestic  institutions  thereof,  including  that  of  per- 
sona held  to  labor  or  service  by  the  laws  of  slid  State. 

Mr.  Pugh,  of  Ohio,  moved  to  amend  by 
striking  out  the  words  "authorize  or";  * 
lengthy  debate  followed  in  opposition  to  all 
amendments  as  sure  to  cause  the  defeat  of  the 
resolution  in  consequence  of  the  adjournment 
of  the  House  on  the  4th  of  March.  The  amend- 
ment was  finally  rejected. 

A  motion  was  then  made  by  the  same  Sen- 
ator to  amend  bv  striking  out  all  after  the  cap- 
tion ,4  Article  Thirteen  "  and  inserting  the  Crit- 
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tenden  proposition.  Another  lengthy  debate 
followed,  when  the  Senate  adjourned,  at  a  late 
hour  on  Saturday  night,  to  meet  ou  the  next 
evening  at  seven  o'clock. 

It  was  Sunday  evening,  at  seven  o'clock,  on 
the  third  of  March,  when  the  Senate  next  as- 
sembled.  The  final  hours  of  the  existence  of 
tho  Thirty-sixth  Congress  had  come.   Tho  cur- 
tain was  about  to  fall  upon  a  national  career  of 
rising  greatness  and  prosperity  unequalled.  The 
future  was  uncertain,  alarming,  hidden.  At 
this  unusual  hour  on  tho  close  of  a  peaceful 
day,  the  Senate  came  together  once  more  to 
adopt  or  to  reject  those  propositions  which  tho 
most  venerable  member  of  their  body  had 
brought  forward  with  the  hope  of  allaying  the 
irritations,  of  soothing  the  angry  passions,  and 
of  satisfying  the  imperious  demands  of  the  con- 
flicting sections  of  a  great  nation. 

Long  before  tho  Senate  met,  the  galleries 
were  densely  filled  with  spectators,  and  all  the 
available  space  on  the  floor  of  the  chamber  was 
occupied  by  strangers.  After  this  breach  of 
decorum  had  been  corrected  by  clearing  the 
floor,  and  order  had  been  restored,  a  prelude 
was  offered  to  the  business  of  tho  night  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Sumner,  rising 
and  saying: 

44 1  offer  a  memorial  of  five  thousand  citizens 
of  Massachusetts,  in  .which  they  call  upon  Con- 
gress to  stand  by  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  and 
the  Government  of  the  country,  and  to  make 
no  compromise  whatever.  I  understand  that 
there  are  memorials,  signed  by  thirty- seven 
thousand  persons,  similar  to  this,  but  they  have 
not  yet  come  to  hand.  This  is  simply  the  fore- 
runner of  the  others.  I  offer  this  now,  and  ask 
that  it  lie  ou  tho  table." 
It  was  so  ordered. 

The  regular  order  of  business  was  then  called 
op,  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden, took  the  floor,  saving:  "I  have  not 
risen  with  any  vain  ambition  or  purpose  to  play 
the  orator.   I  have  no  set  speech  to  make." 

[Great  disturbance  was  now  occasioned  by 
persons  endeavoring  to  get  into  the  already 
over- crowded  galleries.] 

Tho  Presiding  Officer:  "The  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  will  be  required  to  prevent  other  persons 
from  entering  the  gallery  doors,  and  see  that 
order  is  maintained.  It  is  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  business  in  tho  present  condition 
of  things.'1 

•  Mr.  Crittenden :  "  The  subject,  Mr.  President, 
upon  which  I  wish  to  address  the  Senate  is  al- 
together too  solemn  and  too  interesting  to  the 
country  to  be  made  the  occasion  for  declamation 
or  eloquence.  I  do  not  aim  at  it.  I  am  a  plain 
man,  and  I  wish  to  speak  plainly  what  I  think 
and  what  I  believe  on  this  great  subject ;  and 
my  wish  is  to  do  it  with  as  much  brevity  as 
possibW." 

Mr.  Clark :  "I  do  not  think  it  possible  at  all 
for  the  Senator  to  be  heard." 

The  Presiding  Officer:  "It  is  impossible  to 
io  business  with  the  prevailing  noise." 


Mr.  Bragg:  "I  think  we  shall  have  to  order 
the  galleries  to  be  cleared.  I  move  that  the 
galleries  be  cleared." 

Some  brief  remarks  followed,  when  the  mo- 
tion was  withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Crittenden  con- 
tinued— to  be  soon  interrupted  by  the  tumult 
in  the  galleries,  and  the  discussions  which  fol- 
lowed relative  to  clearing  them.  Order  being 
finally  restored,  ho  proceeded  to  examine  all 
the  grounds  upon  which  a  compromise  wns 
urged,  with  much  eloquenco  and  force.  In  re- 
gard to  the  sentiment  of  tho  people  upon  tho 
proposition  for  a  compromise,  he  said : 

44  What  is  tho  number  of  petitions  forwarded? 
I  suppose,  if  I  should  say  wo  have  received  pe- 
titions from  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million, 
I  should  bo  within  bounds.  In  addition  to  that, 
societies  everywhere  have  been  petitioning  in 
the  name  of  their  whole  body.  State  Legisla- 
tures have  memorialized,  and,  in  fact,  petitioned 
Congress  in  the  namo  of  the  people  of  their 
States.  I  do  not  know  how  many.  The  chief 
agents  of  the  great  railroad  companies,  owning 
railroads  in  value  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
three  hundred  million  dollars,  traversing  the 
country  from  North  to  South  in  every  direc- 
tion, have  petitioned  in  favor  of  the  adoption 
of  these  propositions  of  peace,  and  they,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  highest  standing  and  the  highest 
respectability,  have  declared  that,  as  far  as  all 
their  travels  extended  along  all  these  mighty 
railroads,  they  have  found  the  people,  with 
great  unanimity,  of  the  same  opinion,  and  in 
favor  of  the  adoption  of  these  propositions." 

His  views  were  thus  embraced  in  a  few 
words:  "My  principle,  and  the  doctrine  I 
teach,  is,  take  care  01  the  Union ;  compromise 
it ;  do  any  thing  for  it ;  it  is  the  palladium — so 
General  Washington  called  it— -of  your  rights ; 
take  care  of  it,  and  it  will  take  care  of  you. 
Yes,  sir,  let  us  take  care  of  the  Union,  and  it 
will  certainly  take  care  of  us.  That  is  tho 
proposition  which  I  teach." 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  followed,  and  de- 
scribing the  present  condition  of  affairs  and 
examining  the  measures  proposed  for  adjust- 
ment, he  thus  expressed  his  views :  "  Sir,  if 
my  friend  from  Kentucky  would  employ  some 
of  that  eloquence  of  his  which  he  uses  in  ap- 
pealing to  Republicans,  and  talking  about  com- 
promise—in defence  of  the  Constitution  as  it  is, 
and  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  laws  and  the 
Government — we  should  see  a  very  different 
state  of  things  in  the  country.  If,  instead  of 
coming  forward  with  compromises,  instead  of 
asking  guarantees,  he  had  put  the  fault  where 
it  belongs ;  if  he  called  upon  the  Government 
to  do  its  duty ;  if,  instead  of  blaming  the  North 
for  not  making  concessions  where  there  is  noth- 
ing to  concede,  and  not  making  compromises 
where  there  was  nothing  to  compromise  about, 
he  had  appealed  to  the  South,  which  was  in  re- 
bellion against  the  Government,  and  painted 
before  them,  as  only  he  could  do  it,  the  hideous- 
ness  of  the  crimes  they  were  committing,  and 
called  upon  them  to  return  to  their  allegiance, 
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and  upon  tbo  Government  to  enforco  its  au- 
thority, we  would  have  a  very  different  state 
of  things  in  this  country  to-day  from  what  now 
exists. 

44  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  way  to  pre- 
sorvo  the  Union ;  and  I  do  not  expect  civil  wnr 
to  follow  from  it.  You  have  only  to  put  tho 
Government  in  a  position  to  make  itself  re- 
spected, and  it  will  command  respect." 

Tho  debate  was  continued  by  Mr.  Wade,  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Baker,  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Mason,  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Pugh,  of  Ohio,  who  made  an  inter- 
esting declaration  in  his  remarks,  thus :  44  The 
Crittenden  proposition  has  been  indorsed  by 
the  almost  unanimous  vote  of  tho  Legislature 
of  Kentucky.  It  has  been  indorsed  by  tho 
Legislature  of  the  noblo  old  Common  wealth 
of  Virginia.  It  has  been  petitioned  for  by  a 
larger  number  of  electors  of  tho  United  States 
than  any  proposition  that  was  ever  before  Con- 
gress. I  believe  in  my  heart,  to-day,  that  it 
would  carry  an  overwhelming  majority  of  tho 
people  of  my  State ;  ay,  sir,  nnd  of  nearly  every 
other  Stato  in  the  Union.  Before  the  Senators 
from  the  State  of  Mississippi  left  this  chamber, 
I  heard  one  of  them  who  now  assumes,  at  least, 
to  be  president  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
propose  to  accept  it  and  to  maintain  the  Union 
if  that  proposition  could  receive  the  vote  it 
ought  to  receive  from  the  other  side  of  this 
chamber.  Therefore,  of  all  your  propositions, 
of  all  your  amendments,  knowing  as  I  do,  and 
knowing  that  tho  historian  will  write  it  down, 
at  any  time  before  the  1st  of  January,  a  two- 
thirds  voto  for  tho  Crittenden  resolutions  in 
this  chamber  would  have  saved  every  Stato  in 
the  Union  but  South  Carolina.  Georgia  would 
be  here  by  her  representatives,  and  Louisiana 
also — those  two  great  States,  which,  at  lea^t, 
would  have  broken  tho  whole  column  of  seces- 
sion. Yet,  sir,  it  has  been  staved  off — staved 
off  for  your  futile  railroad  bill ;  and  whero 
is  it  to-night  ?  Staved  off  by  your  tariff  hill ; 
staved  off  by  your  pension  bill." 

Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  observed  in  relation 
to  this  statement  of  Mr.  Pugh,  that  it  was  trne. 
He  thus  expressed  himself :  44  Tho  Senator  has 
said  that  if  the  Crittenden  proposition  could 
have  been  passed  early  in  tho  session,  it  would 
have  saved  all  the  States,  except  South  Caro- 
lina. I  firmly  believe  it  would.  While  tho 
Crittenden  proposition  was  not  in  accordanco 
with  my  cherished  views,  I  avowed  my  readi- 
ness and  eagerness  to  accept  it,  in  order  to  save 
the  Union,  if  we  conld  unit©  upon  it.  No  man 
has  labored  harder  than  I  have  to  get  it  passed. 
I  can  confirm  the  Senator's  declaration,  that 
Senator  Davis  himself,  when  on  tho  Committee 
of  Thirteen,  was  ready,  at  all  times,  to  com- 
promise on  tho  Crittenden  proposition.  I  will 
go  further,  and  say  that  Mr.  Toombs  was  also." 

Tho  motion  to  substitute  the  Crittenden  reso- 
lutions in  the  House  joint  resolution  was  re- 
jected.   Ayes,  14 ;  noes,  25. 

Tho  next  amendment  was  offered  by  Mr. 
Bingham,  of  Michigan,  as  follows : 


Jletolced,  That  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  are 
ample  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  all  the  material  interests  of  the  country ;  that  it 
need*  to  be  obeved  rather  than  amended ;  and  that  an 
extrication  from  our  present  danger  is  to  be  looked  for 
in  strenuous  efforts  to  preserve  the  peace,  protect  the 
public  property,  and  enforce  the  laws,  rather  than  in 
new  guarantees  for  particular  interests,  compromises 
for  particular  difficulties,  or  concessions  to  unreason, 
able  demands. 

liesolced,  That  all  attempts  to  dissolve  the  present 
Union,  or  overthrow  or  abandon  the  present  Consti- 
tution, with  the  hope  or  expectation  of  constructing  s 
new  one,  are  dangerous,  illusory,  and  destructive; 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
no  such  reconstruction  is  practicable ;  and  therefore, 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  Union  and  Consti- 
tution should  be  directed  all  the  energies  of  all  the 
departments  of  the  Government,  and  the  efforts  of  all 
good  citizens. 

This  was  also  rejected.   Ayes,  13 ;  noes,  25. 

Mr.  Grimes,  of  Iowa,  now  moved  tho  report 
of  tho  minority  of  the  Senate  Committee,  which 
was  embraced  in  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  of  Kentucky, 
New  Jersey,  and  Illinois  have  applied  to  Congress  to 
call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  tho  United  Slates :  Therefore, 

lie  it  retolved  bu  the  Senate  and  House  of  Ihprf 
tentaticet  of  the  Inited  States  of  America  in  Conjna 
assembled.  That  the  Legislatures  of  the  other  States  be 
invited  to  take  the  subject  of  such  a  convention  into 
consideration,  and  to  express  their  will  on  that  subject 
to  Congress,  in  pursuaucc  of  the  fifth  article  of  the 
Constitution. 

This  was  rejected.    Ayes,  14 ;  noes,  23. 

The  propositions  submitted  by  the  Peace  Con- 
ference wero  then  offered  as  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Arkansas,  and  rejected.  Ayes, 
3 ;  noes,  34. 

Tho  question  was  then  taken  on  tho  reso- 
lution from  tho  House — ayes  24,  noes 12 — which 
tho  presiding  officer  decided  to  bo  a  two-thirds 
vote. 

After  a  voto  on  several  motions  for  amend- 
ment, tho  question  was  finally  taken  on  the 
joint  resolutions  of  Mr.  Crittenden,  which  were 
rejected.   Av?s,  19  ;  noes,  20. 

At  a  very  late  hour  tho  Senate  took  a  recess 
until  10  o'clock  A.  m.,  March  4th. 

Tho  regular  session  of  Congress  was  closed  at 
tho  usual  hour  by  the  adjournment  of  both 
Houses.  Of  all  the  acts  and  resolutions  passed 
during  the  session,  only  two  very  brief  ones 
appear  to  have  arisen  out  of,  or  to  refer  to,  the 
existing  or  threatening  difficulties  of  the  conn- 
try.  One  provides  for  tho  suspension  of  the 
postal  service,  and  is  in  these  words : 

He  it  enacted  by  ths  Senate  and  House  of  Feprt- 
sentatires  of  the  Vnited  States  of  America  in  Contra* 
assembled,  That  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  »» 
master-General,  the  postal  service  cannot  be  safely 
continued,  or  the  Post-office  revenues  collected,  or 
the  postal  laws  maintained,  on  any  post  route,  by 
reason  of  any  cause  whatsoever,  the  Postmaster- 
General  is  hereby  authorized  to  discontinue  the  post- 
al service  on  such  route,  or  any  part  thereof,  and 
any  post-offices  thereon,  till  the  same  can  be  safdy 
restored,  and  shall  report  his  action  to  Congress. 

Appbovkd,  February  2S,  1*61. 

The  other  was  a  joint  resolntion  for  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution.  {See  rp.  222.) 
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A  more  conclusive  proof  of  a  determination 
somewhere  to  prevent  every  settlement  of  dif- 
ficulties by  any  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
North  could  not  be  furnished. 

The  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  took  place 
at  12  o'clock  on  the  4th  of  March.  Previous 
to  the  delivery  of  his  address  {tee  Public  Docu- 
ments) a  new  Senate,  composed  of  members 
for  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress,  were  convened 
and  organized  for  a  session  of  some  days. 

On  the  motion  to  print  the  usual  number  of 
the  Inaugural,  a  debate  commenced  on  the 
topic  whether  it  was  in  favor  of  peace  or  war. 

Mr.  Clingman,  of  North  Carolina,  commenced 
the  debate  by  saying :  u  I  have  no  objection  to 
printing  the  Inaugural,  as  a  matter  of  eourse ; 
bat  I  must  say,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood, for  one  Senator,  in  assenting  to  the  print- 
ing of  it,  as  indorsing  its  positions  at  all.  If  I 
understand  it  aright,  all  that  is  direct  in  it,  I 
mean  at  least,  that  purpose  which  seems  to 
stand  out  clearly  and  directly,  is  one  which  I 
think  must  lead  to  war — war  against  the  con- 
federate or  seceding  States;  and,  as  I  think 
that  policy  will  be  very  unwise  for  the  United 
States,  I  must  say  frankly  to  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  that  I  do  not  see,  if  we  adopt  the 
principles  of  the  Inaugural,  how  that  is  to  be 
avoided/* 

Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  replied:  "I  under- 
stand it  to  contain  a  distinct  pledge  that  the 
policy  of  the  Administration  shall  be  conducted 
with  exclusive  reference  to  a  peaceful  solution 
of  oar  national  difficulties." 

An  extended  debato  followed  entirely  on  tho 
part  of  Senators  in  opposition  to  the  Adminis- 
tration. It  was  suspended  to  consider  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Foster,  of  Con- 


the  Government  for  the  year.  The  loans  au- 
thorized were  small,  one  of  twenty-five  millions 
and  another  of  ten  millions,  and  designed  only 
to  obviate  temporary  emergencies.  Whatever 
increase  was  authorized  in  the  navy  was  no 
more  than  might  be  regarded  as  necessary  to 
maintain  its  reputation  and  efficiency.  The 
troubles  of  the  country,  which  were  referred 
to  this  Congress  by  President  Buchanan,  re- 
ceived no  solution  at  their  hands.  They  were 
left  as  they  were  found.  The  olive  branch  was 
not  offered,  nor  was  the  sword  loosed  from  the 
sheath.  A  revenue  law  affording  uncommon 
protection  to  manufactures  was  enacted.  This 
was  proposed  not  for  the  purpose  of  husband- 
ing the  resources  of  the  country  in  anticipation 
of  approaching  strife,  but  chiefly  as  a  party 
measure,  and  to  secure  an  increase  of  pros- 
perity to  this  great  national  interest.  It  has 
proved  to  be  the  wisest  measure  adopted  dur- 
ing the  session.  It  immediately  checked  the 
importation  of  foreign  manufactures,  secured 
the  reduction  of  the  debt  of  the  country  to 
other  nations,  caused  a  largo  importation  of 
specie  in  payment  of  exports,  and  thereby  en- 
abled tho  citizens  to  advance  loans  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  its  most  pressing  hour. 


EXTRA  SESSION. 
On  the  4th  of  July,  1861,  the  first  or  extra 
session  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress*  con- 
vened at  Washington,  in  compliance  with  a 
proclamation  of  President  Lincoln  issued  on 
April  15th.    {See  Unitbi>  States.) 


Where**  Hon.  L.  T.  Wigfall,  now  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States  from  the  State  of  Texas,  has  declared  in 
debate  that  he  is  a  foreigner ;  that  ho  owes  no  alle- 
giance to  this  Government;  but  that  he  belongs  to, 
and  owes  allegiance  to,  another  and  foreign  State  and 
Government:  Therefore, 

Revolted,  That  the  said  L.  T.  Wigfall  be,  and  he 
hereby  is,  expelled  from  this  body. 

An  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  Clingman, 
of  North  Carolina,  in  these  words : 

It  is  understood  that  the  Slate  of  Texas  has  seceded 
from  the  Union,  and  is  no  longer  one  of  tho  United 
States:  Therefore, 

Rraolfd,  That  she  is  not  entitled  to  be  represented 
in  this  body. 

A  brief  debate  ensued,  which  was  suspended 
on  the  introduction  of  other  topics,  and  after- 
wards continued,  fruitless  in  results,  until 
nearly  the  close  of  tho  month,  when  tho  Sen- 
ate finally  adjourned. 

The  general  character  of  tho  legislation  of 
this  session  of  Congress  may  bo  stated  in  a 
few  words.  No  act  was  passed  increasing  or 
strengthening  the  military  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  bills  having  that  object  in  view, 
designated  "  force  bills,"  failed.  The  appropri- 
ations wero  only  of  such  an  amount  as  were 
necessary  for  tho  successful  administration  of 
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•  The  following  Is  a  list  of  tho  members  of  both 

8KXATE. 

California.— Milton  8.  Latham  and  Jos.  A.  MaoDougal) 
Connecticut. — James  Dixon  and  Lafayette  S.  Foster. 
Delauxtre.—Jimcs  A.  Bayard  and  Wlllard  Saufeburv. 
///i ». — Orvlllo  II.  Browning  and  Lyman  Trumbull. 
Indiana. — Jesse  D.  Bright  and  Henry  S.  Lane. 
Imca. — James  W.  Grimes  and  James  Harlan. 
Kanms. — James  H.  Lane  and  Samuel  V.  Fomeroy. 
Kentucky.— Lazarus  W.  Powell  ami  Garret  DavK 
Maine.— Lot  M.  Morrill  and  William  Pitt  Fessenden. 
MattachwetU.— Charles  Sumner  and  Henry  Wilson. 
Maryland.— Anthony  Kennedy  ami  James  A.  Pearee. 
Michigan.— Zacbariah  Chandler  and  Jacob  M.  Howard. 
Minnesota.— Henry  M.  Rice  and  Morton  S.  Wilkinson. 
Miteouri.— Trusten  Polk  and  W.  P.  Johnson. 
Jfett>  Hampshire. — John  P.  Halo  and  Daniel  Clark. 
JVVtfl  York.— Preston  King  and  Ira  Harris. 
Xexc  Jersey. — John  R.  Thomson  and  John  C.  Ten  Eyck. 
Ohio. — Benjamin  F.  Wade  and  John  Sherman. 
Oregon.— E.  D.  Baker  and  George  W.  N«  smith. 
Pennsylvania. — I>avid  Wilmot  and  Edgar  Cowan. 
Rhode  Inland. — J  as.  F.  Simmons  and  Henry  B.  Anthony. 
Ten  nemee. — Andrew  Johnson. 
Vermont. — Solomon  Foote  and  Jaeob  Collamer. 
Virginia. — Waitmsn  T.  Wl!ley  and  James  S.  Carlile. 
Whcotmn.— James  It.  Doolittlo  and  Timothy  O.  Howe. 


HOCSE. 

California.— Aaron  A.  Sargent,  T.  O.  Phelps. 
Connecticut— \>v\fht  Loomis.  James  E.  English,  Alfred 
A.  Burnham,  George  C.  Woodruff 
Delaware.— George  P.  Fisher. 

Illinol*.— Ellhu  B.  Washbnrnn,  Jsase  Arnold,  Owen 
Lorejoy,  William  Kellogg,  William  A.  Richardson,  James- C 
Robinson,  Philip  B.  Fouke,  John  A.  Logan. 

India nn.—  John  Law,  James  A.  Cravens.  William  McKee 
Dunn,  William  S.  Holman,  George  W.  Jnltan,  Albert  O. 
Porter,  Daniel  W.  Voorhecs,  Albert  S.  White,  Sehnylcr 
Coliax,  William  Mitchell,  John  P.  C.  Shanks. 
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The  Vice-President,  Hannibal  Hamlin,  called 
the  Senate  to  order. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  Galosha  A. 
Grow  was  elected  Speaker.  He  received  99 
votes  of  159,  the  whole  number  cast. 

The  political  complexion  of  the  Senate  when 
all  the  non- seceding  States  were  represented, 
was— Republicans,  31 ;  Democrats,  1 1 ;  Union- 
ists, 5 ;  vacancv,  1.  That  of  the  House  was — 
Republicans,  106;  Democrats,  42;  Unionists, 
28 ;  vacancies,  2. 

When  the  oath  was  administered  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Houbo,  Mr.  Burnett,  of  Kentucky, 
moved  the  following  resolution : 

fctofreJ,  That  the  question  of  the  right  of  diaries 
H.  Upton,  William  G.  Brown,  R.  V.  Whaler,  John  S. 

fowl.  — James  F.  Wilson,  William  Vandever. 
K  i  ••' "  ."> — Martin  F.  Conway. 

Kentucky.—  James  8.  Jackson,  Henry  Grider,  Aaron 
Harding,  Charles  A.  Wlckliffe.  George  W.  Dunlap,  Bobert 
Mallory,  John  J.  Crittenden,  William  H.  Wadsworth,  John 
W.  Mentlea.  _   , 

Mauie.— John  N.  Goodwin.  Charles  W.  Walton.  Samuel 
C  Fesseudcn,  Anson  P.  Morrill,  John  II.  Bice,  Frederick  A. 
Pik<\ 

Jfart/hind.— John  W.  Cbrlsfleld.  Edwin  n.  Webster.  Cor- 
nelius L  L.  Leary,  Henry  May,  Francis  Thomas,  Charles  B, 
Culvert  „ 

Mti**achwtett*.—  Thomas  D.  Eliot,  James  Bnffinton,  Ben- 

Iunin  F.  Thomas,  Alexander  H.  Bice,  Samuel  Hooper,  John 
i.  Alley.  Daniel  W.  Gooeh,  Charles  B.  Train,  Goldsmith  b. 
Balloy, "Charles  Delano,  Henry  L.  Dawes. 

Michigan— Bradley  F.  Granger,  Fernando  C.  Boaiaan, 
Francis  W.  Kellogg,  Rowland  E.  Trowbridge, 
Minnt*ot<t.— Cvrus  Aldrlch,  William  Wlndom. 
MiMourL—  Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  James 8.  Rollins,  William 
A.  Hall,  Elijah  F.  Norton,  Thomas  L.  Price,  John  S.  Phelps, 
John  AV.  Nooll.  ^ , 

A'ew  //(im»«Air#.-Gllmaa  Marston,  Edward  IL  Bolllns, 
Thomas  M.  Edwards. 

JVmo  Jrrtty.— .John  T.  Nixon.  John  L.  N.  Stratton,  Wil- 
liam G.  Steele,  George  T.  Cobb.  Nehemlah  Perry. 

A'etc  York.— Edward  H.  Smith.  Moses  F.  Odell,  Benjamin 
Wood.  James  E.  Kerrigan,  William  Wall.  Frederick  A. 
ConUllW,  Elijah  Ward,  IaaneC.  Delaplalne.  Edward  Halgbt, 
Charles  H.  Van  Wyck,  John  B.  Steele,  Stephen  Baker.  Abra- 
ham B.  Olln,  Krastus  Corning,  James  B.  McKcan,  William 
A.  Wheeler,  Socrates  N.  Sherman.  Chauney  Vlbbard.  Rich- 
ard Franchot,  Boscoc  Conkllng,  B.  Holland  Duell,  WlllUm 
E.  Lansing.  Ambrose  W.  Clark,  Charles  B.  Sedgwick.  Theo- 
dore M.  Pomcrov.  Jacob  P.  Chamberlin,  Alexanders.  Divcn, 
Robert  B.  Van  Volkcnburg,  Alfred  Ely.  Augustus  Frank, 
Burt  Van  Horn,  Elbridgo  O.  Spaulding,  Benben  E.  Fenton. 

0Aio.-George  H.  Pendleton,  John  A.  Gurley,  Clement 
L.  Valhndlgham,  William  Allen,  James  M.  Ashley.  Chilton 
A.  While,  Richard  A.  Harrison,  Samuel  Shellabarger,  War- 
ren  P.  Noble,  Carey  A.  Trimble,  Valentine  B.  Horton.  Sam- 
uel S.  Cox,  Samuel  T.  Worcester,  Harrison  G.  Blake.  Robert 
EL  Nngcn.  William  P.  Cutler,  Jarno*  R.  Morris,  Sidney  Ed- 
gortan,  Albert  G.  Riddle,  John  Hutchlns,  John  A.  Bingham. 


Oregon.— George  K.  Shlel. 
Penn*ylrania. — William  E.  Lehman.  Charles  J.  Blddle, 
John  P.  Vorree,  William  D.  Kelley,  William  Morris  Davis, 
John  Hickman.  Thomas  B.  Cooper,  Sydenham  E  A  neon  a, 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  John  W.  Kllllnger,  James  H.  Campbell, 
Hendrick  B.  Wright,  Philip  Johnson,  Galusha  A.  Grow, 
James  T.  Hale,  Joseph  Bailey,  Edward  McPherson.  Samuel 
8.  Blnlr,  John  Covode,  Jesse  I^ixear,  James  K.  Moorhead, 
Robert  McKnlght,  John  W.  Wallace,  John  Patton,  Elijah 


tland.— George  H.  Browne,  William  P.  Sheffield. 
Tennessee.— Horace  Maynard. 
Vermont.- EiakM  P.  Walton,  Jnstln  8.  Morrill,  rortus 
Baxter. 

Virginia.—  Charles  H.  TTpton,  Edmund  Tendlcton,  Win. 
O.  Brown,  Jacob  B.  Blair.  Kelllan  V.  Whaley. 

Wi«x>n*iK-John  F.  Potter,  Luther  Uanchett,  A.  Scott 
Sloan. 

Oilorado.—TUmm  P.  Bennett 
Dakota.— John  B.  8.  Todd. 
Xebratka. — Samuel  G.  Daily. 
Nevada. — John  C.  Cradlebaugh. 
AVtc  MeatU-o.— John  8.  Watts.' 
Utah.— John  M.  Bcrnhlsel. 
WaiAingtan.-Jamei  H. 


Carlisle,  and  E.  H.  Pendleton,  to  seats  upon  this  Door, 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Elections,  when  formed, 
and  that  they  report  to  this  House  thereon. 

On  making  this  motion  he  said  it  was  not  bis 
purpose  to  offer  any  factious  opposition  to  the 
action  of  the  House,  but  the  State  Convention 
repealed  the  law  ordering  an  election  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  the  23d  of  May.  That 
was  the  day  upon  which  these  persons  claimed 
to  be  elected.  "If  Virginia  still  be  in  the 
Union,  as  is  contended  by  many,  then,  sir,  Vir- 
ginia is  sovereign,  and  she  ha*  the  right  to  pre- 
scribe the  mode,  manner,  and  time  of  holdinir 
her  election  for  members  upon  this  floor.  If 
the  reverse  of  that  proposition  be  true,  then 
she  has  no  right  to  be  represented  here." 

Mr.  Carlile,  of  Western  Virginia,  in  reply, 
said,  "  that  he  was  elected  by  nearly  a  unani- 
mous vote,  and  the  only  question  that  could  be 
raised  in  his  case  was :  had  the  convention  of 
Virginia — itself  convened  by  a  law  enacted  by 
the  Legislature,  and  restricted  in  its  action  by 
that  law — had  that  powerless  body  tho  right  to 
annul  a  solemn  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  ?  For,  the  law  convening  the  convention 
expressly  declared  upon  its  face  that  no  act  ot 
that  body  changing  the  federal  relations  of  the 
State,  or  affecting  the  organic  law  of  the  State, 
should  have  any  validity  until  such  act  of  the 
convention  had  been  referred  to  the  people  ail 
ratified  by  them  at  the  polls." 

He  further  said :  "  I  maintain,  and  those  I 
represent  npon  this  floor  maintain,  that  W 
have  as  much  right  and  as  high  an  interest  in 
the  government  of  the  Union  as  we  have  in 
that  of  our  own  State.  I  contend  that  both 
proceed  from  the  same  sovereign  power  of  thi 
people,  and  that  while  the  State  can  change  iu 
own  organic  law,  it  cannot  change  its  relation* 
to  the  Federal  Union  without  the  consent  U 
those  who  with  the  people  of  that  Stato  form 
the  Union." 

Tho  whole  subject  was  laid  on  the  table,  and 
the  members  whose  seats  were  not  contested 
were  sworn  in. 

The  Message  was  communicated  to  both 
nouses  on  the  5th.   (See  Public  Documetb.) 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Chand- 
ler, of  Michigan,  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to 
offer  a  bill  to  confiscate  the  property  of  all 
Governors  of  States,  members  of  Legislature*, 
judges  of  courts,  and  all  military  officers  above 
tho  rank  of  lieutenant,  who  shall  take  up  arms 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
or  aid  or  abet  treason  against  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  said  indi- 
viduals shall  be  forever  disqualified  from  hold- 
ing any  office  of  honor,  emolument,  or  trust, 
under  this  Government ;  the  property  thus  con- 
fiscated to  be  used  in  restoring  to  the  Union 
men  of  the  rebel  States  any  losses  which  may 
have  resulted  to  them  in  consequence  of  the 
present  rebellion. 

In  the  House,  on  the  8th,  Mr.  Loomis,  of 
Connecticut,  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  adopted  : 
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fie$olted,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be, 
and  they  arc  hereby,  instructed  to  prepare  and  report 
to  this  House  a  bill  tor  a  public  act  to  confiscate  the 
property  of  all  persons  holding  any  office  whatsoever, 
either  civil  or  military,  under  the  government  of  any 
State  of  the  United  States  or  the  so-called  Confederate 
State*  of  America,  who  have  taken  up  arms,  or  shall 
hereafter  take  up  arms,  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

On  the  next  day  Mr.  Lovejoy,  of  Illinois, 
offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  House,  it  is 
no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
to  capture  and  return  fugitive  slaves. 

It  was  objected  to  as  being  out  of  order,  and 
not  a  part  of  the  business  to  which  the  extra 
session  was  confined.  This  was  overruled  by 
the  Speaker,  and  the  resolution  adopted.  Ayes, 
93 ;  noes,  55. 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  10th,  the  following 
joint  resolution  was  offered  to  approve  ana 
confirm  tho  acts  of  the  President  previous  to 
the  commencement  of  the  session  : 

Whereas,  since  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  on  the 
4th  day  of  March  last,  a  formidable  insurrection  in 
certain  States  of  this  Union  has  arrayed  itself  in  armed 
hostility  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  con- 
stitutionallv  administered  ;  and  whereas  the  President 
of  the  United  States  did,  under  the  extraordinary 
exigencies  thus  presented,  exercise  certain  powers 
ana  adopt  certain  measures  for  the  preservation  of 
this  Government — that  is  to  say :  First.  He  did,  on 
the  15th  day  of  April  last,  issue  his  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  several  States  for  seventy -fire  thousand 
men  to  suppress  such  insurrectionary  combinations, 
and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  faithfully  executed.  Sec- 
ondly. He  did,  on  the  10th  day  of  April  last,  issue  a 
proclamation  setting  on  foot  a  blockade  of  the  porta 
within  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  Thirdly. 
He  did,  on  the  27th  day  of  April  last,  issue  •  procla- 
matiou  establishing  a  blockade  of  the  ports  within  the 
Stales  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Fourthly.  He 
did,  by  order  of  the  27th  day  of  April  last,  addressed 
to  the  commanding  general  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  authorize  that  officer  to  suspend  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  at  any  point  on  or  in  the  vicinity  of  any 
military  line  between  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
city  of  Washington.  Fifthly.  He  did,  on  the  3d  day 
of  May  last,  issue  a  proclamation  calling  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  forty-two  thousand  and 
thirtv-four  volunteers,  increasing  the  regular  army 
by  the  addition  of  twenty-two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  men,  and  the  navy  by  an  addition 
of  eighteen  thousand  seamen.  Sixthly.  He  did,  on 
the  loth  day  of  May  last,  issue  a  proclamation  author- 
izing the  commander  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
on  the  coant  of  Florida  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas 
eorputy  if  necessary.  All  of  which  proclamations  and 
orders  have  been  submitted  to  this  Congress.  Now, 
therefore, 

Be  it  reeohed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Reprtsent- 
nUzn  o  f  Ike  United  States  of  America  in.  Congrtse  a»- 
sembhd.  That  all  of  tho  extraordinary  acts,  procla- 
mations, and  orders,  hereinbefore  mentioned,  be.  and 
the  same  are  hereby,  approved  and  declared  to  be  in 
all  respects  legal  and  valid,  to  the  same  intent,  and 
with  tbe  same  effect,  as  if  they  had  been  issued  and 
done  under  the  previous  express  authority  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  King,  of  New  York,  offered  the  following 
amendment : 

Prcrvlo!,  That  within  six  months  after  the  consti- 
tutional authority  of  the  United  States  Government 
shall  be  re-established,  and  organized  resistance  to 
wch  authority  shall  no  longer  exist,  the  standing 


army  shall  be  reduced  in  its  organization  to  the  foot- 
ing in  rank  and  numbers  authorized  by  law  on  tho  lit 
day  of  July,  1861. 

Mr.  Latham,  of  California,  said :  "  So  far  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  country  were  concerned, 
making  it  necessary  to  order  out  the  military, 
ho  believed  that  the  volunteer  force  of  the 
country  would  have  been  sufficient  and  ample 
for  such  exigencies.  So  far  as  the  proclamation 
suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  between 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  Washington  city  is 
concerned,  ho  had  as  yet  heard  no  reason  for 
that  extraordinary  measure.  He  was  not  pre- 
pared to  indorse  blindfold  every  thing  the  Gov- 
ernment might  do." 

Mr.  Hale,  from  New  Hampshire,  hoped  the 
amendment  would  be  adopted.  ''There  was 
no  single  feature  of  the  great  movement  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  loyal  States  that  had 
given  him  greater  and  more  unalloyed  satis- 
faction than  the  generous  rallying  of  the  peo- 
ple, with  blood  and  treasure,  at  a  moment's 
call;  demonstrating  the  great  truth  upon  which 
every  republican  Government  must  rest  now 
and  forever,  that  there  was  no  great  necessity 
for  standing  armies  here." 

Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  said  :  "  While  I 
am  prepared  to  sustain  the  Administration  in 
all  just  and  constitutional  measures  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union  and  for  the  resto- 
ration of  peace,  I  cannot  go  quite  so  far  as  to 
indorse  all  the  propositions  laid  down  in  this 
joint  resolution.  I  allude  especially  to  the 
fourth  proposition  in  regard  to  tho  suspension 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  tbe  State  of 
Maryland.  As  one  of  the  Representatives  of 
that  State,  I  desire  to  say  in  all  sincerity  to  the 
Senate  that,  to  day,  I  am  not  informed  of  the 
reasons  upon  which  this  writ  has  been  sus- 
pended in  any  particular  case  in  the  State  of 
Maryland.  In  my  judgment,  there  was  no  im- 
mediate necessity  for  it.  The  State  of  Mary- 
land is  to-day,  and  was  before  the  military  oc- 
cupation of  that  State,  entirely  within  the 
control  of  the  civil  authorities  of  the  State. 
Wo  are  here  to-day  with  a  representation  in 
Congress  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  and 
the  preservation  of  peace,  elected  by  a  larger 
majority  than  has  ever  been  given  heretofore 
in  that  State.  Six  Representatives  in  the  other 
House  have  been  elected  by  a  vote  very  nearly 
approaching  to  twenty  thousand  majority  out 
of  seventy  thousand  votes  cast.  The  Executive 
of  that  State,  holding  the  power  of  the  State 
entirely  in  his  hands,  was  fully  able  at  all  times 
to  suppress  any  insurrectionary  movement  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  military  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  yet  all  this  was  done  without  his 
ever  being  called  upon.  I  now  say  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  country,  in  entering  my  protest 
against  the  action  of  the  Executive  of  the  na- 
tion in  that  particular  point,  that  I  conceive  it 
to  have  been  without  any  necessity  whatever, 
and  without  tho  warrant  of  law  itself.  If  we 
are  to  maintain  the  Government  intact ;  if  we 
are  to  maintain  the  principles  of  the  Govern- 
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mont  which  has  carried  us  so  far  on  the  high- 
way of  greatness  and  of  national  renown,  we 
must  take  care  not  to  violate  the  Constitution 
when  we  claim  to  maintain  the  Constitution 
and  to  enforce  the  laws.  In  enforcing  the  laws 
Ave  must  have  a  scrupulous  regard  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Constitution  in  all  its  parts." 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  continued  the 
discussion  by  saying,  "  that  everybody  knows 
that  these  acts  of  the  Administration  were 
forced  upon  it  by  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Administration  felt  that  it  must 
exercise  all  the  powors  within  the  Constitution 
to  save  the  Union.  The  legislation  of  the 
country  had  not  provided  the  necessary  means, 
and  the  President  took  the  responsibility,  and 
in  doing  it  ho  was  then  sustained  by  the  voice 
of  the  loyal  portion  of  the  country ;  and  ho 
was  sorry  now,  when  those  acts  had  saved  the 
oapital  and  the  Government,  that  there  should 
bo  any  doubt  or  any  hesitation  in  legalizing  by 
their  votes  the  action  of  the  Government  of  the 
country,  extorted  from  it  in  an  emergency." 

Mr.  King,  of  New  York,  said :  "My  opinion 
has  constantly  been,  that  everywhere,  as  fast  as 
insurrection  assembled,  it  should  be  reached, 
and  dispersed  as  rapidly  as  it  could  be ;  and 
that  the  idea  of  conciliation  to  men  in  arms 
against  the  country  should  be  entertained  with 
great  caro  and  deliberation.  If  there  was  on 
any  side  of  a  straight  line  a  doubt  in  reference 
to  what  was  wisest  and  best,  I  would  concede 
and  it  is  clearly  my  opinion  that  forbearance 
would  bo  the  side  to  err  upon ;  for,  bad  as  these 
men  aro  behaving,  they  are  our  countrymen. 
I  would  thereforo  prefer  to  forbear  more  than 
I  should  to  bo  severe;  but  my  judgment  is, 
that  mercy  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  whole 
country,  will  bo  best  promoted  by  vigorous  and 
efficient  mcasuros  against  them." 

Mr.  Lane,  of  Indiana,  regarded  the  procla- 
mation of  tho  President  of  tho  United  States 
for  the  organization  of  eleven  additional  regi- 
ments to  tho  regular  army  as  contemplating  a 
pormanent  addition  to  tho  regular  army.  Tho 
amendment  of  the  honorable  Senator  from 
New  York,  as  ho  understood  it,  contemplated 
simply  a  temporary  addition  to  tho  regular 
army  during  the  war. 

Ho  said :  "  I  believe  that  this  increase  of  the 
regular  army  is  necessary.  I  believe  if  we  had 
had  a  standing  army  of  forty  thousand  true 
men  last  January,  tho  present  disastrous  condi- 
tion which  has  overtaken  tho  country  never 
would  have  befallen  it.  I  think,  from  tho  man- 
ner in  which  these  now  regiments  are  officered, 
and  tho  increase  to  the  regular  army  is  pro- 
posed to  be  made,  that  hereafter  we  shall  have 
no  defection  in  tho  regular  army,  and  may  rely 
with  confidence  upon  it. 

"  One  remark  fell  from  tho  honorable  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland,  to  which  I  must  at  this 
moment  enter  my  dissent ;  and  that  was,  if  I 
understood  him  correctly,  that  he  believed  that 
coercion  was  the  means  most  calculated  to 
bring  about  a  destruction  of  the  Union  and  the 


Government.  I  belicTe  it  is  the  en!y  means  by 
which  the  Union  and  the  Government  can  be 
supported  and  maintained.  I  would  use  all  th« 
power  of  tho  regular  army  and  the  volunteer 
force  until  this  rebellion  was  crushed  out.  I 
would  contemplate  no  peace  which  involved 
the  loss  of  one  single  acre  of  the  national  terri- 
tories, or  would  change  tho  map  of  the  United 
States.  I  will  sanction  no  peace  which  does 
not  imply  death  to  the  armed  traitors  who  are 
leading  this  rebellion,  and  not  simply  a  death 
under  the  steel  of  tho  soldier,  but  the  felon's 
death  with  tho  halter  is  the  fate  I  wonld  re- 
serve for  every  single  leader  in  this  conspiracy; 
and  I  would  march  your  troops  freely  where- 
soever it  is  necessary  to  inarch  them  in  putting 
down  this  rebellion." 

Mr.  Kennedy,  in  reply,  said  that  he  was  more 
persuaded  now  than  he  had  ever  been  before, 
that  force  applied  by  armies  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  upon  either  side  was  not  the  wny  to 
secure  and  to  maintain  the  union  of  these  States. 
"  I  am  as  persuaded  now  as  I  am  of  any  thing 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  you  may  fight  for 
twenty  years  and  you  cannot  restore  this  conn- 
try  to  the  position  in  which  it  was  before  the 
rebellion,  as  you  call  it,  broke  out.   I  call  it  a 
revolution.    Whether  it  is  right  or  wrong,  I 
do  not  now  mean  to  discuss ;  but  it  is  my 
solemn  conviction  that  you  will  never  recon- 
struct the  Union  by  the  sword.   There  was  a 
time,  I  admit,  when  peace  could  have  been  re- 
stored to  tho  country  without  a  compromise  01 
honor  upon  tho  part  of  tho  majority  portion 
of  this  Senate.    I  think  now  that  things  have 
gone  so  far  that  little  is  left  to  tho  country  to 
hope  for  from  this  course  of  coercion  which  is 
now  being  pursued.    I  should  be  glad,  to-day, 
to  accept  any  measure  of  conciliation.  I  tua 
willing  to  mako  any  concession  to  bring  this 
country  back  to  the  point  where  we  stood  one 
year  ago ;  but  I  do  not  believe  we  shall  ever 
get  back  to  it  by  tho  force  of  arms. 

"May  I  ask  the  honorable  Senator  if  he  is 
apprised  of  any  necessity  for,  or  of  any  reasons 
that  requiro  or  justify,  the  suspension  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the  State  of  Maryland! 
If  so,  I  should  like  to  know  them." 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  in  reply,  said: 
"  If  the  Senator  wishes  an  answer,  1  will  say 
that  I  think  the  existence  of  a  band  of  con- 
spirators in  tho  city  of  Baltimore,  men  who  or- 
ganized murder  and  shot  down  in  the  streets 
of  that  city  bravo  men  who  were  rallying  at 
the  call  of  their  country  to  defend  tho  capital 
of  the  nation  and  uphold  the  cause  of  the  Re- 

fublic,  is  a  full,  complete  justification  of  the 
resident  in  authorizing  General  Scott  to  sns- 
pend  tho  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  and  about  that 
city." 

Mr.  Baker,  of  Oregon,  approved  as  a  personal 
and  political  friend  of  the  President  of  every 
measure  of  his  administration  in  relation  to  the 
troubles  of  the  country.  "  I  propose,"  he  said, 
M  to  ratify  whatever  needs  ratification.  I  pro- 
pose to  render  my  clear  and  distinct  approval 
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sot  only  of  the  measure  but  of  the  motive 
which  prompted  it.  I  propose  to  lend  the 
whole  power  of  the  country — arms,  men, 
money,  and  place  them  in  his  hands,  with  au- 
thority almost  unlimited,  until  the  conclusion 
of  this  struggle.  He  has  asked  for  $400,000,000. 
We  propose  to  give  him  $500,000,000.  He  has 
asked  for  four  hundred  thousand  men.  We 
propose  to  give  him  half  n  million ;  and  for 
my  part,  if,  us  I  do  not  apprehend,  the  emer- 
gency should  be  still  greater,  I  will  cheerfully 
add  a  cipher  to  either  of  these  figures. 

44  But,  sir,  while  I  do  that,  I  desire,  by  my 
word  and  my  vote,  to  have  it  clearly  under- 
stood that  I  do  that  as  a  measure  of  war.  A9 
I  had  occasion  to  say,  in  a  very  early  dis- 
cussion of  this  question,  I  want  sudden,  bold, 
forward,  determined  war ;  I  do  not  think  any- 
body can  conduct  war  of  that  kind  as  well  as 
a  dictator.  But,  as  a  Senator,  I  deem  it  my 
duty  to  look  forward  to  returning  peace.  I  do 
not  believe  it  will  bo  longer  than  next  February 

'Till  danger's  tronbled  night  is  o'er. 
And  the  star  of  peace  returns.' 

w  "Whether  that  peace  shall  bo  conquered  at 
Richmond,  or  Montgomery,  or  New  Orleans, 
or  in  the  wilds  of  Texas,  I  do  not  presume  to 
say ;  but  I  do  know,  if  I  may  use  so  bold  a 
word,  that  the  determined  aggregated  power 
of  the  whole  people  of  this  country — all  its 
treasure,  all  its  arms,  all  its  blood,  all  its  en- 
thusiasm, kindled,  concentrated,  poured  out  in 
one  mass  of  living  valor  upon  any  foe — will 
conquer. 

"I  believe  with  most  gentlemen  that  the 
Union  sentiment  will  yet  prevail  in  the  South- 
ern States.  Bayonets  are  sharp  remedies,  but 
they  aro  very  powerful.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  there  may  be  reverses.  I  am 
not  quite  confident  that  we  shall  overrun  the 
Southern  States,  as  we  shall  have  to  overrun 
them,  without  severe  trials  of  our  courage  and 
our  patience.  I  believe  they  are  a  brave,  de- 
termined people,  filled  with  their  enthusiasm, 
false  in  its  purposes,  as  I  think,  but  still  one 
which  animates  almost  all  classes  of  their  pop- 
ulation. But,  however  that  may  be,  it  may  bo 
that  instead  of  finding,  within  a  year,  loyal 
States  sending  members  to  Congress,  and  re- 
placing their  Senators  upon  this  floor,  we  may 
have  to  reduco  them  to  the  condition  of  terri- 
tories, and  send  from  Massachusetts  or  from  Il- 
linois Governors  to  control  them.  It  may  be ; 
and,  sir,  if  need  come,  I  am  one  of  those  who 
would  be  willing  to  do  it.  I  would  do  that 
I  would  risk  even  the  stigma  of  being  despotic 
and  oppressive,  rather  than  risk  the  perpetuity 
of  the  Union  of  these  States.  I  repeat,  and 
with  that  repetition  I  close:  Fight  the  war 
through ;  accomplish  a  peace ;  make  it  so  per- 
fect and  so  permanent  that  a  boy  may  preserve 
it ;  and  when  you  have  done  that,  you  have  no 
more  need  for  a  standing  army." 

Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  proposed  to  modify 
the  amendment  by  adding  to  the  resolution 
simply  the  words  "provided,  that  nothing  here- 


in contained  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing 
a  permanent  increase  of  the  army  or  navy." 

This  was  approved,  and  the  question  curco 
up  on  the  passage  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Polk,  of  Missouri,  argued  against  the 
resolution,  saying:  "I  am  one  of  those  who 
look  upon  the  action  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  this  matter  as  of  a  character 
so  grave,  and,  I  will  add,  so  perilous,  that  I 
cannot,  by  my  vote  on  this  resolution  or  on 
any  bill  or  resolution  that  may  be  offered,  con- 
sent to  say  that  he  has  done  right  in  suspend- 
ing tho  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  or  authorizing  it 
to  be  suspended,  or  that  that  writ  ought  to  be 
suspended,  or  can  properly  be  suspended,  under 
any  state  of  circumstances  that  can  exist  in  tho 
country.  As  far  as  I  know,  Merryman  is  still 
incarcerated  in  Fort  McHenry.  If  he  has  been 
released  I  have  never  known  it.  The  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Kennedy)  says  he  has  not 
been  released.  If  he  has  been  I  have  never 
known  it.  The  liberties  of  that  man,  as  I  be- 
lieve, are  trodden  down  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"  This  Constitution,  Mr.  President,  was  adopt- 
ed without  a  bill  of  rights.  It  was  supposed 
probably  by  the  convention  of  wise  and  patri- 
otic men  and  heroes  who  adopted  it,  that  no 
such  thing  was  necessary,  because,  by  the  Con- 
stitution there  was  no  authority  vested  in  the 
Government  that  it  created,  except  that  which 
was  expressly  delegated.  But  so  jealous  were 
the  constituencies  of  those  wise  and  patriotic 
men  on  this  point  that  they  were  not  willing 
that  the  Constitution  should  be  adopted  or  be- 
come the  permanent  basis  of  Government  with- 
out recommending  amendments,  which  should 
constitute  a  bill  of  rights ;  and  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  country  to  the  fourth 
of  these  amendments : 

'  The  right  of  the  people  to  bo  secure  in  their  per- 
sons, houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable 
searches  ana  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated  ;  and  no 
warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  sup- 
ported by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describ- 
ing the  place  to  be  scorched  and  the  persona  or  things 
to  dc  seized.' 

" '  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons.'  I  have  called  attention  to  the 
cose  of  Merryman.  We  have  only  to  look  at 
that  case,  as  it  is  stated  by  the  Chief  Justice  in 
delivering  his  opinion,  to  see  that  this  guaran- 
tee of  the  right  of  the  security  of  the  person  of 
that  man  was  trodden  down  without  any  au- 
thority of  law.  On  tho  mere  intimation  of  a 
military  general,  I  believe  up  in  Pennsylvania, 
he  is  seized,  without  any  warrant,  in  the  night 
time,  and  taken  from  his  family,  and  put  in 
prison  in  Fort  McHenry ;  and  that  in  the  teeth 
of  a  constitutional  provision  which  says  that 
the  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their 
persons  shall  not  be  violated.  Sir,  I  undertake 
to  say  that  in  the  history  of  England,  in  the 
times  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Plantagenets,  a 
cose  more  flagrant  than  this  cannot  be  found ; 
and  this  is  not  a  single  case.  It  has  occurred 
here  in  Maryland  repeatedly.  It  has  occurred 
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in  other  places.  It  has  occurred  in  my  own 
Stato  of  Missouri,  and,  if  newspapers  are  to  be 
believed,  it  has  very  recently  occurred  in  the 
case  of  my  former  colleague,  (Mr.  Green.) 

u  So,  also,  Mr.  President,  this  other  guaran- 
tee for  papers  and  effects  has  been  disregarded. 
I  think  I  am  not  wrong  when  I  say — if  I  am 
wrong,  I  have  been  misled  by  the  public  prints 
on  the  subject — that,  under  orders  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  telegraphic  de- 
spatches have  been  seized  in  different  parts  of 
tho  eouutry.  No,  those  despatches  were  the 
private  property  either  of  the  offices  or  the 
authors ;  and  yet  they  have  been  seized,  when 
the  Constitution  says  that  tho  people  shall  bo 
safe  in  their  papers  and  effects  against  unrea- 
sonable searches  and  seizures.  The  seizure  has 
been  made  without  any  warrant  of  law  what- 
ever. 

*'  The  fifth  amendment  to  this  Constitution 
provides  that  no  person  shall  be  1  deprived  of 
his  lifo,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law.'  This  constitutional  guarantee 
lias  also  been  trampled  upon  in  the  cases  which 
I  have  referred  to.  In  thoso  cases  both  the 
fourth  and  fifth  amendments  of  tho  Constitu- 
tion have  been  violated.  They  are  twofold 
violations  of  this  sacred  charter  of  tho  liberties 
of  the  citizen. 

"  Now,  Mr.  President,  has  the  President  any 
right  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  States 
or  with  foreign  countries?  Clearly  not.  And 
yet  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  has 
boon  regulated  since  tho  15th  of  April ;  and,  in 
some  instances,  restricted,  so  that  it  has  been 
well-nigh  destroyed  between  the  States  of  the 
Union.  Claiming  that  the  whole  of  tho  States 
aro  still  in  tho  Union,  yet  this  power  of  regu- 
lating commerce  has  been  exerted  by  the  Pres- 
ident for  tho  purpose  of  crippling,  restraining, 
and  almost  destroying  commerce  between  the 
States  that  were  unquestionably  loyal  and  those 
that  claim  to  have  seceded.  Now,  sir,  tho 
claim  that  they  have  seceded  does  not  mitigate 
the  crime  of  the  President;  because  he  has 
done  those  acts,  and  at  tho  same  time  has  said 
that  these  States  are  still  in  tho  Union.  If 
they  have  seceded  legally,  then  they  are  for- 
eign States,  and  by  the  same  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  which  I  have  just  now  referred, 
the  President  has  no  right  to  regulate  com- 
merce between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
Governments.  If  their  secession  be  illegal, 
then  the  Constitution  is  still  violated. 

"  I  say,  theta,  Mr.  President,  while  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  provides  that 
4  tho  Congress  shall  have  power '  *  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the 
several  States,'  and  has  given  that  power  to 
Congress  only,  the  President,  notwithstanding 
this  constitutional  provision,  has  undertaken  to 
rognlate  commerce  between  the  States. 

44  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  again 
says  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare 
war.  Tho  President  of  the  United  States  has  in- 
volved tho  country  in  a  war,  notwithstanding 


this  provision  of  the  Constitution.  The  Con- 
stitution says  that  Congress  shall  have  tht 
power  'to  raise  and  support  armies.'  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  raised 
armies.   The  Constitution  says  that  Congress 
shall  have  the  power  4  to  provide  and  maintain 
a  navy.'   The  President  of  tho  United  States 
has  attempted  to  provide  a  navy.   It  also  says 
that 4  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
shall  not  be  suspended  unless  when,  in  cases  of 
rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  re- 
quire it,'  and  that  not  even  by  the  Congrees  of 
the  United  States.    Yet  the  President  has  ras- 
pended  tho  writ  of  habeas  corpus.   It  says  that 
4  no  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation 
of  commerce  or  revenuo  to  the  ports  of  ono 
State  over  those  of  another.'   The  President 
has  by  his  own  act,  and  without  any  regulation 
of  Congress,  blockaded  ports,  and  not  merely 
given  a  preference  to  some  ports  over  others, 
but  has  actually  suspended  tho  commerce  of 
certain  ports  entirely.   The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  rendered  '  the  right  of  the 
people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  effects,'  a  nullity,  by  infringing 
thoso  rights  without  the  warrant  of  law ;  and 
citizens  have  been  deprived  of  liberty  and  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law. 

44  These  are  instances  of  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  which  the  President  has  assumed 
powor  to  himself.  The  Constitution  tended  to 
limit  tho  power  of  the  President.  It  has  pet 
strict  and  stringent  limitations  npon  that  pow- 
er, but  these  acts  have  had  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease that  power. 

44  This  joint  resolution,  Mr.  President,  pro- 
poses to  approve  and  legalizo  these  acts.  I  can- 
not, as  an  American  Senator,  give  my  consent 
to  approve  and  legalize  them.  I  cannot  do  it, 
especially  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
these  acts  have  been  done.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
them." 

Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  in  opposition  to 
the  resolution,  took  occasion  to  charge  upon 
the  Republican  aide  of  the  Senate  tho  respon- 
sibility for  tho  existing  state  of  affairs,  thus: 
"I  verily  believe  that  those  who  proposo  to 
maintain  the  Union  of  these  States  by  arms 
are  disnnionists.  They  may  not  wish  to  de- 
stroy the  Union ;  but  the  very  means  to  which 
they  resort  for  the  purpose  of  saving  it,  will 
most  assuredly  accomplish  its  destruction. 
Honco  I  have  been  from  the  beginning  op- 
posed to  war,  and  I  am  now  opposed  to  it.  I 
think  that,  in  this  age,  as  a  Christian,  enlight- 
ened people,  we  should  settle  these  difficulties 
without  a  resort  to  arms.  If  Senators  on  tho 
other  side  of  tho  chamber  last  winter  had  co- 
operated with  Senators  on  this  side,  and  we 
could  have  had  a  corresponding  action  in  the 
other  House,  I  have  no  doubt  all  these  difficul- 
ties could  have  been  settled.  It  is  well  known 
that  propositions  to  amend  the  Constitution 
were  introduced  here,  and  that  everybody  on 
this  side  of  the  chamber  approved  them,  and 
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was  ready  to  go  for  them ;  and  why  were  they 
not  pawed  ?  It  was  because  the  whole  Repub- 
lican fide  of  the  Senate  pnt  their  faces  ngainst 
them.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  got  a  vote  from  that  side  of  the 
Senate.  My  friend  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Diion]  I  know  made  a  gallant  and  patriotic 
speech,  but  I  do  not  remember  that  he  voted 
for  one  of  those  resolutions,  though  I  will  do 
bim  the  justice  to  say  that  I  believe,  if  he 
thought  they  wonld  have  passed,  he  would 
hare  done  60.  "Wo  did  every  thing  in  our 
power,  by  proposing  constitutional  amend- 
ments, to  avert  the  difficulty,  and  to  restore 
harmony  to  a  distracted  country.  Why  was  it 
not  dono  ? 

"  Senators,  you  on  that  sido  of  the  chamber 
are  responsible  for  it ;  and  when  the  passions 
of  men  shall  have  abated,  and  this  wild  fanat- 
icism, this  warlike  spirit  that  now  sweeps  over 
the  land,  shall  have  subsided,  the  people  of  this 
country  will  calmly  and  dispassionately  look 
into  the  history  of  these  times,  and  if  it  shall 
be,  as  I  fear  it  will  be,  that  this  Union  is  for- 
ever destroyed,  that  this  mighty  fabric  of  onr 
fathers  is  torn,  this  great  Government  over- 
thrown, history,  impartial  history,  will  hold 
you  responsible  for  it ;  for  you  could  have  set- 
tled the  controversy ;  you  could  have  settled  it 
]H>aceabIy ;  you  could  havo  settled  it  without 
impairing  any  rights  of  any  man  or  any  State 
in  the  North,  by  granting  proper  guarantees,  to 
the  South  which  would  havo  done  you,  your 
property,  or  your  States,  no  harm.  You  de- 
clined to  do  it ;  the  responsibility  is  with  yon." 

Mr.  Breckinridge  on  a  subsequent  day  re- 
sumed the  debate.  Ho  said  that  Congress,  by 
a  joint  resolution,  had  no  more  right  to  make 
valid  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Jaws  by  the  President,  than  the  President  would 
have  by  an  entry  upon  the  executive  journal  to 
make  valid  a  usurpation  of  the  executivo  power 
by  the  legislative  department.  Congress  had 
no  more  right  to  make  valid  an  unconstitutional 
act  of  the  President,  than  the  President  would 
hare  to  make  valid  an  act  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  encroaching  upon  exec- 
utive power;  or  than  the  Supreme  Court  would 
have  the  right  to  make  valid  an  act  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive encroaching  upon  the  judicial  power. 

To  say  that  Congress,  by  joint  resolution, 
might  indemnify  the  President  against  a  breach 
of  the  Constitution,  is  substantially  to  declare 
that  Congress  may  alter  the  Constitution  in  a 
manner  not  provided  by  the  instrument ;  may 
add  to  it  or  take  from  it.  If  a  bare  majority 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  can,  by  reso- 
lution, make  that  constitutional  and  valid  which 
was  unconstitutional,  by  the  same  authority  it 
may  confer  upon  the  President  in  the  future 
powers  not  granted  by  the  Constitution;  so 
that,  sir,  in  whatever  aspect  the  subject  may 
be  viewed,  it  appears  to  mo  the  principles  in- 
volved in  this  joint  resolution  are  utterly  sub- 
versive of  the  Constitution,  and  contain  the 
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very  essence  of  a  government  without  limit- 
ation of  powers.  He  had  supposed  that  theso 
general  principles  were  too  clear  and  too  well 
recognized  in  this  country  to  need  statement  of 
illustration. 

He  then  proceeded :  "  What  is  the  excuse ; 
what  is  the  justification ;  what  is  the  plea? 
Necessity.  Necessity?  I  answer,  first,  there 
was  no  necessity.  Was  it  necessary  to  preserve 
the  visible  emblems  of  Federal  authority  here, 
that  the  Southern  coast  shonld  have  been  block- 
aded ?  Did  not  the  same  necessity  exist  when 
Congress,  nt  its  last  session,  refused  to  pass  the 
forco  bill,  that  existed  at  the  time  the  President 
assumed  these  powers?  As  Congress  refused 
to  do  it,  and  adjudged  that  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity at  that  time,  what  was  the  additional 
necessity  afterwards  ?  Was  it  necessary,  until 
Congress  should  meet,  to  the  existence  of  the 
union  of  these  States,  and  of  its  Constitution, 
that  powers  not  conferred  by  the  instrument 
should  be  assumed  ?  Was  there  any  necessity 
for  overrunning  tho  State  of  Missouri  ?  Was 
there  a  necessity  for  raising  the  largest  armies 
ever  assembled  upon  tho  American  continent, 
and  fitting  out  the  largest  fleets  over  seen  in  an 
American  harbor  ? 

"  But,  Mr.  President,  I  deny  this  doctrine  of 
necessity.  I  deny  that  the  'President  of  the 
United  States  may  violate  the  Constitution 
upon  the  ground  of  necessity.  The  doctrine 
is  utterly  subversive  of  the  Constitution ;  it  is 
utterly  subversive  of  all  written  limitations 
of  government;  and  it  substitutes,  especially 
where  you  make  him  tho  ultimate  judge  of 
that  necessity,  and  his  decision  not  to  be  ap- 
pealed from,  the  will  of  one  man  for  a  written 
constitution.  Mr.  President,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  which  draws  its  life  from 
the  Constitution,  and  which  was  made  by  that 
instrument,  does  not  rest,  as  does  the  Consti- 
tution in  many  other  countries,  upon  usage  or 
upon  implied  consent.  It  rests  upon  express 
written  consent.  The  Government  of  tho 
United  States  may  exercise  such  powers,  and 
such  only,  as  are  given  in  this  written  form  of 
government  and  bond  which  unites  the  States ; 
none  others.  The  people  of  the  States  con- 
ferred upon  this  agent  of  theirs  just  such  pow- 
ers as  they  deemed  necessary,  and  no  more;  all 
others  they  retained.  That  Constitution  was 
made  for  all  contingencies ;  for  peace  and  for 
war.  They  conferred  all  the  powers  they 
deemed  necessary,  and  moro  cannot  bo  as- 
sumed, to  carry  on  the  Government.  They 
intended  to  provide  for  all  contingencies  that 
they  thought  ought  to  be  provided  for,  and  they 
retained  to  the  States  nil  the  powers  not  granted 
by  the  instrument.  If  in  any  instance  it  may 
be  supposed  that  the  powers  conferred  are  not 
sufficient,  still  none  others  were  granted,  and 
none  others  can  be  exercised.  Will  this  be  de- 
nied, sir  ?  Or  is  the  doctrine  to  bo  advanced 
that  all  constitutional  questions  are  to  be  made 
entirely  subordinate  to  the  opinions  and  ideas 
that  may  prevail  at  the  hour  in  referenco  to 
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political  unity  and  association?  It  has  been 
hold  heretofore — I  thought  it  was  axiomatic, 
and  received  everywhere — that  the  terms  of 
tho  Constitution  of  tho  United  States  were  the 
measure  of  power  on  one  sido,  and  of  obedience 
on  the  other." 

Mr.  Lane,  of  Indiana,  replied  by  saying: 
**  What  is  it  that  the  President  ha*  done  since 
the  last  meeting  of  Congress?  First,  he  has 
declared  a  blockade  of  tho  Southern  ports ;  and 
gentlemen  tell  us  there  is  no  constitutional  au- 
thority for  that  It  is  the  first  duty  of  the 
President  to  see  that  tho  laws  aro  faithfully 
executed.  We  have  a  tariff  law  imposing  du- 
ties upon  foreign  importations.  That  has  been 
disregarded  by  the  seceding  States ;  they  havo 
assumed  to  pass  a  tariff  act  different  from  ours. 
That  law  of  Congress  cannot  bo  enforced  by 
tho  ordinary  course  of  procedure  under  your 
collections  of  revenue  at  the  proper  ports  es- 
tablished by  law.  Thero  is  no  higher  power  in 
the  Constitution  of  tho  United  States  delegated 
to  the  President  than  the  power  to  4  take  caro 
that  tho  laws  be  faithfully  executed.'  These 
high  and  extraordinary  powers,  although  not 
perhaps  technically  granted  in  tho  Constitution, 
rosult  as  an  incident  to  tho  war  power,  which 
is  invoked,  and  constitutionally  invoked,  under 
that  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  uso  force  to  suppress 
insurrection  and  to  put  down  rebellion.  I 
sanction,  then,  tho  proclamation  establishing  a 
blockade. 

"  The  next  objection  is  to  the  declaration  of 
martial  law,  by  which  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
was  suspended.  I  only  regret  that  when  the 
writ  was  suspended,  the  corpus  of  Baltimore 
treason  was  not 4  suspended '  too.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  tho  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  to  the 
preservation  of  tho  Union  that  this  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  should  be  suspended;  and  tho 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  says,  in  cx- 
ress  terms,  it  may  be  suspended  in  case  of  re- 
ellion  and  insurrection.  Then  the  whole  ques- 
tion comes  to  this:  Who  is  to  judge?  Where 
is  tho  discretion  lodged1?  Clearly  with  tho 
President  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  can  be 
safely  lodged  nowhero  else. 

44  One  word,  before  I  forget  it,  on  the  subject 
of  this  war,  and  the  object  of  the  war.  There 
is  no  war  levied  against  any  State,  or  against 
any  State  institutions.  The  President  has  called 
out  troops  to  suppress  insurrection,  and  put 
down  rebellion.  These  aro  the  objects  for 
which  your  troops  havo  been  called  into  the 
field.  The  abolition  of  slavery  is  no  object 
contemplated  for  which  this  war  is  to  be  prose- 
cuted. But  let  me  tell  gentlemen,  that  although 
tho  abolition  of  slavery  is  not  an  object  of  the 
war,  they  may,  in  their  madness  ana  folly  and 
treason,  make  tho  abolition  of  Blavery  one  of 
the  results  of  this  war.  That  is  what  I  under- 
stand to  bo  precisely  the  position  of  the  Admin- 
istration upon  tho  subject  of  this  war." 

On  a  subsequent  day  Mr.  Latham,  of  Cali- 
fornia, said  that  he  hold  the  lino  of  demarkation 


in  indorsing  the  conduct  of  the  Executive  ta 
be  this :  whatever  imperious  necessity  required 
him  to  do  to  support  the  Government,  to  en- 
force the  laws,  and  secure  obedience  to  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  it  was  right  and  proper  he 
should  do,  even  though  in  the  doing  he  may 
have  committed  a  technical  infraction  of  the 
authority  delegated  to  him.   Wherever  there 
was  not  that  imperious  necessity,  he  did  not 
justify  him.   So  far  as  the  violation  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  in  the  State  of  Maryland  was 
concerned,  ho  refused  to  give  him  his  sanction 
for  that  act.  He  refused  it  because  that  State  had 
shown,  by  tho  return  of  her  delegates  to  the 
other  House,  her  allegiance  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States ;  and  thongh  there  might 
be  many  citizens  in  her  midst  who  sympathized 
with  tho  disloyal  spirit  of  the  Southern  States; 
though  there  may  have  been  disgraceful  mote 
and  riots  in  the  city  of  Baltimore ;  unless  there 
was  clear  evidence  that  the  judiciary  of  that 
State  were  tainted  with  that  disloyalty,  and  were 
unwilling  to  do  their  duty,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, in  acting  upon  these  writs  of  habeas  w- 
pus,  he  would  not  justify  any  officer  in  the  sus- 
pension of  that  sacred  privilege.  No  Senator 
for  one  moment  doubted  the  loyalty  of  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  who  issued 
the  writ ;  or,  if  ho  did,  he  had  never  made  it 
known  upon  this  floor.    His  character  is  pure, 
spotless,  and  untainted ;  his  life  has  been  one 
of  devotion  to  his  country  and  the  enforcement 
of  its  laws;  and  now,  in  his  honored  old  age, 
ho  could  scarcely  stigmatize  a  long  list  of  years 
of  service  by  refusing  to  obey  those  laws  and 
those  principles  of  justico  which  he  has  sworn 
to  carry  out.    Hence  he  regarded  the  act  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  suspending 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  as  this  joint  resolution 
says,  44  between  tho  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
city  of  Washington,"  as  an  unnecessary  viola- 
tion of  the  powers  possessed  by  him  under  the 
Constitution ;  and,  as  a  conscientious  guardian 
of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  ho  refused  him 
his  indorsement  for  that  act. 

So,  too,  as  to  the  increase  of  the  regular 
standing  army  of  the  country.  Tho  purposes 
for  which  he  was  striving  could  have  been  a» 
easily  accomplished  by  the  volunteer  force  of 
the  country ;  and  therefore  the  exercise  of 
power  in  increasing  the  regular  standing  army 
was  not  warranted  by  the  exigencies.  He  de- 
clined, therefore,  his  indorsement  for  this  act 
also.  But,  sir,  as  to  the  other  acts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— ordering  the  blockade;  calling  out 
the  volunteers  of  the  country ;  suspension  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  Florida,  it  being  in 
open  rebellion  to  your  Government;  and  all 
the  other  acts  enumerated  in  this  joint  reso- 
lution— he  had  his  hearty  approval;  and  "1 
now  say.  as  the  representative  of  a  sovereigu 
State  and  a  loyal  people,  that  if  he  had  not  ex- 
ercised those  powers,  I  would  have  voted  to 
impeach  him  as  unworthy  the  place  he  occu- 
pies, and  most  derelict  in  his  duties  to  the  Gov- 
ernment." 
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On  the  2d  of  August,  the  debate  on  the  reso-  and  valid  the  doings  of  the  President.  I 
lotion  was  resumed  in  the  Senate.  The  motion  believe  they  aro  valid.  I  believe  what  he 
was  made  by  Mr.  Wilson  of  Massachusetts  to  has  done  is  constitutional,  and  can  be  demon- 
postpone  the  unfinished  business  and  take  up  strated  to  be  so.  It  does  not  need  to  be  ratt- 
this  joint  resolution-  ficd.   It  does  not  need  to  be  rendered  valid  by 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  objected,  saving:  "I  a  resolution  of  Congress.    I  know  it  has  been 

bope  not.   I  hope  we  shall  go  on  with  the  un-  said  from  the  first  day  of  the  session  until  now, 

finished  business  of  yesterday.  That  is  germano  iterated  and  reiterated,  that  the  President  lias 

to  this  same  question.  Let  us  get  through  with  trampled  upon  the  Constitution  of  his  country ; 

the  bill  which  is  the  unfinished  business,  and  that  we  had  conceded  as  much,  in  that  we  had 

then  we  shall  be  prepared  to  vote  on  that  joint  offered  a  resolution  here  to  render  his  acts  legal 

resolution.   I  would  like  to  have  the  bill  fin-  and  valid." 

ished,  and  get  rid  of  it.   I  hope  the  Senator  Mr.  Polk  of  Missouri  rose  to  ask  the  Senator 

from  Massachusetts  will  not  insist  on  taking  up  if,  at  an  early  day  of  the  session,  lie  did  not 

the  joint  resolution.    The  debate  will  go  on  vote  against  the  motion  made  by  the  Senator 

upon  that,  and  we  shall  gain  nothing  by  it."  from  Kentucky  to  postpone  the  consideration 

The  question  was  put,  and  it  appeared  thero  of  this  resolution  for  one  day,  which  motion 

was  no  quorum  voting.    A  quorum  soon  ap-  was  made  for  his  convenience  ? 

pearing,  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  on  the  Mr.  Morrill  replied  that  he  had  no  distinct 

question  of  taking  up  the  resolution.  recollection  upon  the  subject.    Very  likely  he 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  then  took  the  floor  did ;  and  if  it  were  up  now,  he  should  vote  in 

in  order  to  state  briefly  his  objection.    The  favor  of  instant  action  upon  it.    He  did  not 

resolution  was  germane  to  the  bill  which  was  perceive  any  inconsistency  between  his  argu- 

the  unfinished  business.  It  proposed  to  declare  ment  now  and  his  vote  then, 

legal  the  acts  which  have  been  done  by  the  Mr.  Polk  in  answer  said :  "  It  seems  to  me  a 

President  in  the  recess  of  Congress.    "Would  marvellous  chango  has  come  over  the  opinions 

our  declaration  make  them  legal  if  they  were  of  some  Senators  in  regard  to  this  resolution, 

not  legal  ?   Would  it  make  them  so  if  they  It  was  about  the  first  business  that  was  called 

were  unconstitutional  and  void  ?   Now  thero  up  in  order  before  the  Senate  at  the  present 

w  as  a  bill  pending,  proposing  to  confer  certain  session ;  tho  question  was  on  its  passage ;  and 

powers  upon  the  executive  authority,  which  it  was  upon  tho  very  point  of  being  put  upon 

related  to  this  subject.   He  was  disposed  to  its  passage,  when  I  rose,  6tating  that  I  had 

give  the  necessary  power  to  the  Administration  some-  views  that  I  desired  to  express,  and  that  I 

to  suppress  this  rebellion ;  but  he  was  not  dis-  wished  indulgence  for  one  day.  If  my  reeollec- 

Eosed  to  say  that  the  Administration  had  un-  tion  does  not  fail  me,  the  Senator  from  Keu- 
mited  power  and  could  do  what  it  pleases,  tucky  [Mr.  Powell]  then  made  a  motion  to  post- 
after  Congress  meets.  He  was  willing  to  excuse  pone  the  resolution  for  one  day ;  but  his  motion 
it  for  all  it  had  done,  and  to  sustain  it  in  all  it  was  voted  down  almost  unanimously  by  the 
had  done ;  but  if  you  propose  to  pass  a  resolu-  Senate.  I  believe  almost  every  gentleman  on 
tion  approving  the  exercise  of  powers  for  which  the  other  side  voted  against  the  postponement, 
you  may  be  unable  to  find  in  strict  law  the  as  I  supposed,  acting  contrary  to  what  had  al- 
warrant,  and  then  refuse  to  grant  by  law  the  ways  been  the  courtesies  of  the  Senate  under  all 
authority  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  be  done,  it  similar  circumstances. 

seemed  to  him  it  would  bo  a  very  strange  pro-  44  Now,  when  tho  Senator  from  Massachn- 
eeeding.  Ho  thought  they  had  better  let  this  setts  moves  to  take  up  this  resolution  for  tho 
resolution  lie  until  they  disposed  of  the  bill,  and  purpose  of  having  action  upon  it,  it  is  to  be  post- 
then  he  should  be  prepared  to  sanction  what  poned  again.  The  Senator  from  Maine  thinks  it 
the  Administration  bad  done  and  provide  for  does  not  deserve,  does  not  need,  does  not  require, 
the  future,  so  that  the  necessary  power  might  any  action  at  all.  At  the  beginning,  it  was  so 
be  in  the  President's  hands.  important  to  be  acted  on  at  once,  that  it  could 
Mr.  Morrill,  of  Maine,  said :  44 1  am  inclined  not  bo  postponed  for  a  singlo  day  to  enable  a 
to  concnr  with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  and  Senator  to  address  the  Senate  properly  upon 
believe  that  we  had  better  go  on  with  the  un-  the  subject ;  but  he  was  forced  into  the  debato 
finished  business.    It  is  agreed  ou  all  hands  precipitately." 

that  the  bill  which  was  under  consideration  On  a  division  tho  resolution  was  ordered  to 

yesterday  is  an  important  bill;  that  it  is  im-  be  taken  up.   Ayes,  28;  noes,  11. 

portant  to  give  efficiency  to  the  measures  of  the  The  question  then  being  on  its  passage,  Mr. 

Administration,  and  for  that  reason,  I  think  we  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  moved  to  refer  it  to  the 

ought  to  attend  to  it  now ;  and  I  am  in  favor  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  it  was  too  lato 

of  it,  as  against  the  resolution  proposed  to  bo  to  move  a  reconsideration  for  tho  purpose  of 

taken  up  by  the  motion  of  tho  Senator  from  amendment. 

Massachusetts,  upon  the  ground  that  I  do  not  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  opposed  the  mo- 
consider  that  resolution  important.  I  do  not  tion,  saying:  44 1  do  not  like  to  resist  this  motion, 
agree  with  the  Senator  in  attaching  very  much  but  I  must  confess  my  surprise  at  it.  Day  after 
importance  to  the  resolution  that  was  offered  day  this  question  has  been  laid  aside  to  accom- 
b  the  early  part  of  the  session,  to  render  legal  modatc  Senators.  It  is  a  plain  and  simple  prop- 
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osition ;  there  is  no  ambignity  abont  it ;  it  is 
as  clear  as  sunlight,  as  simple  as  any  thing  can 
be,  to  the  comprehension  of  the  Senator  from 
"Wisconsin,  or  any  other  Senator.  I  shall  vote 
against  the  reference ;  but  if  the  Senate  chooses 
to  recommit  it,  very  well;  they  can  take  the 
responsibility." 

Mr.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  said:  "The 
only  gratification  that  I  derive  from  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is,  the  confirma- 
tion it  affords  to  what  I  had  the  honor  to  re- 
mark a  short  time  ago,  that  the  Senate  does  not 
intend  to  pass  the  resolution.  I  am  glad  it  does 
not ;  but  it  does  not  seem  disposed  to  vote  di- 
rectly, but  will  consign  it  to  the  dungeons  of  a 
committee-room." 

The  question  of  reference  was  then  taken  and 
lost.   Ayes,  17 ;  noes,  23. 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  thus  expressed  his 
views  of  the  acts  of  the  President :  "  The  first 
three  acts  enumerated  in  the  preamble  of  this 
resolution,  I  would  vote  heartily  to  approve.  I 
believe  they  were  right  and  proper — strictly 
legal,  and  strictly  constitutional.  I  believe  that 
the  President  had  the  right,  and  that  it  was  his 
duty,  to  issue  the  proclamation  of  April  last.  I 
believe  he  had  a  right—it  was  a  part  of  the 
power  of  suppressing  an  insurrection — to  block- 
ade the  ports  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
them.  I  do  not  believe  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  the  power  to  suspend  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  because  that  power  is 
expressly  given  to  Congress,  and  to  Congress 
alone.  I  do  not  believe  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  the  power  to  increase  the 
regular  army,  becauso  that  power  is  expressly 
given  by  tho  Constitution  to  Congress  alone ; 
and  therefore  I  cannot  vote  for  either  of  tho  last 
three  propositions — the  fourth,  the  fifth,  or  tho 
sixth.  Still  I  approve  of  the  action  of  tho  Pres- 
ident. I  believe  the  President  did  right.  Ho 
•  did  precisely  what  I  would  have  done  if  I  had 
been  in  his  place— no  more,  no  less ;  but  I  can- 
not here,  in  my  place,  as  a  Senator,  under  oath, 
declare  that  what  he  did  do  was  legal.  I  may 
say  it  was  proper,  and  was  justified  by  tho 
necessity  of  the  case ;  but  I  cannot  hero  in  my 
place,  under  oath,  declaro  that  it  was  strictly 
legal,  and  in  consonance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution.  I  shall  therefore  be  com- 
pelled to  vote  against  the  resolution." 

The  bill  was  fnrther  debated,  and  finally,  on 
the  6th  of  August,  taken  up  for  consideration 
and  laid  aside  for  Executive  business.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  resolution  was  secured  by  making  it 
a  clause  in  one  of  the  other  bills  passed  at  this 
session. 

On  the  11th  of  July  Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, otfered  the  following  resolution  : 

Whereas  a  conspiracy  has  been  formed  acninst  the 
peace,  union,  and  liberties  of  the  people  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States ;  and  in  furtherance  of  such 
conspiracy  a  portion  of  the  people  of  the  States  of 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  and  Texas,  have  attempted  to  withdraw 
those  States  from  tho  Union,  and  are  now  in  anna 
against  the  Government ;  and  whereas  James  M.  Ma- 


son and  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  Senators  from  Yirgtoisi 
Thomas  L.  Clingman  and  Thomas  Bragg,  Senators 
from  North  Carolina ;  James  Chesnut,  jr.,  a  Senator 
from  South  Carolina;  A.  0.  P.  Nicholson,  s  Senator 
from  Tennessee ;  William  K.  Sebastian  and  Charles 
It.  Mitchell,  Senators  from  Arkansas ;  and  John  Hemp- 
hill and  Louis  T.  Wigfall,  Senators  from  Texas,  hire 
failed  to  appear  in  their  seats  in  the  Senate  and  to  aid 
the  Government  in  this  important  crisis ;  and  it  is  ap- 
parent to  the  Senate  that  said  Senators  are  engaged  m 
said  conspiracy  for  the  destruction  of  the  Union  and 
Government,  or,  with  full  knowledge  of  such  con- 
spiracy, have  foiled  to  advise  the  Government  of  its 
progress  or  aid  in  its  suppression  :  Therefore, 

Kuohtd,  That  the  said  Mason,  Uunter,  Clingman, 
Bragg,  Chesnut,  Nicholson,  Sebastian.  Mitchel,  Hemp- 
hill, and  Wigfall  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  each  and 
all  of  them,  expelled  from  tho  Senate  of  the  luted 
Stales. 

Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  opposed  tho  resolu- 
tion, saying :  "  I  can  see  no  reason  why  wo 
should  depart  from  the  determination  of  the 
Senate  at  tho  last  session,  in  declaring  the  scats 
vacant,  and  adopt  now  the  rule  of  expulsion. 
I  know  of  no  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  Sena- 
tors named  in  the  resolution.  1  cannot  say  that 
it  has  not  existed,  but  I  know  the  general  fact, 
that,  claiming  tho  right  of  secession  for  their 
States  (though  I  differed  from  them  in  that)  as 
a  right  under  the  Constitution,  they  have  acted 
openly  with  their  States,  Their  'States  have 
chosen  to  leave  this  Union.  "Whether  they  have 
tho  authority  or  not,  is  questioned.  They  con- 
sider it  a  legitimate  exercise  of  reserved  rights 
under  the  Constitution.  I  consider  the  act  as 
revolutionary.  There  is  tho  difference.  Shall 
I  exercise  tho  power  of  expnlsion  against  a  Sen- 
ator on  tho  ground  of  conspiracy,  because  he 
may  bo  erroneous  in  point  of  law  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  action  of  his  State  ?  Am  I  to  con- 
demn him  individually  for  tho  action  of  his 
State?" 

Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Hampshire,  in  reply  declar- 
ed:  "  I  dare  say  the  Senator  would  be  glad  that 
theso  seats  should  be  declared  vacant,  and  that 
tho  question  should  be  left  in  abeyance  whether 
they  have  the  right  to  go  out ;  but  I  want  to 
deny  here,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  right 
of  any  State  to  secede;  and  when  a  Senator 
accedes  to  that  action  of  his  State,  or  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State,  I  want  to  declaro  that  he  pots 
himself  in  a  hostile  attitnde  to  this  Govern- 
ment, and  deserves  expnlsion  from  the  council" 
of  the  nation.  I  hope  that  no  suoh  tame  meas- 
ure as  declaring  theso  seats  vacant  will  be 
adopted  by  tho  Senate.  I  want  the  Senate  to 
proclaim  to  the  nation  that  we  will  not  hav* 
these  men  in  our  councils,  and  that  they  shall 
go  out.  We  let  certain  Senators  withdraw  at 
the  last  session — no,  sir,  wo  did  not  let  tbem 
withdraw ;  they  withdrew  themselves,  and  left 
their  seats  vacant,  and  we  declared  them  va- 
cant by  that  act  of  virtual  resignation.  But 
now,  sir,  this  revolution  has  gone  on ;  it  has 
made  rapid  progress ;  they  have  taken  up  arms 
against  the  Government ;  they  have  not  only 
seized  your  arms,  but  they  have  assaulted  yonr 
fortifications ;  their  guns  are  now  within  sound 
of  your  capital ;  and  shall  we  sit  hero  in  the 
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Senate  and  deliberate  and  doubt  whether  we 
shall  torn  out  of  this  Senate  the  very  men  who 
ore  ready  to  explode  those  guns  against  your 
capital  ?  No,  Mr.  President ;  let  the  judgment 
of  the  Senate  be  as  summary,  as  decisive,  and 
as  signal,  as  their  revolution  has  been  rapid ; 
and  let  them  be  ejected  from  the  councils  of  the 
nation." 

Mr.  Latham,  of  California,  continned  the  de- 
bate by  saying :  "  I  shall  not  vote  for  this  res- 
olution as  it  stands.    I  will  vote  to  striko  the 
names  of  these  gentlemen  from  the  roll,  and  to 
declare  their  seats  vacant.   I  will  not  vote  to 
expel  them,  because  I  think,  as  to  some  Senators 
named,  that  that  would  be  unjust  and  improper. 
Expulsion  implies  turpitude.    It  is  a  reflection 
uj>on  the  personal  character  of  the  individual ; 
it  is  a  stain.   Now  I  know  myself  that  some 
Senators — two  in  particular — named  in  that 
resolution,  did  not  indorse  the  right  of  seces- 
sion. They  disapproved  of  it;  they  never  sanc- 
tioned it;  and  they  did  not  think  they  could 
occupy  a  seat  on  this  floor  after  their  State  had 
seceded." 

Mr.  MacDougal,  of  California,  on  the  contrary, 
wished  to  say  that  he  did  not  vote  for  the  ex- 
paJsion  of  these  members  upon  the  ground  that 
their  States  have  declared  themselves  out  of  the 
Union.  The  expulsion  is  for  personal  cause. 
It  fcs  that  they  have  espoused  the  controversy 
made  against  the  Republic,  evidenced  by  one 
circumstance — perhaps  sufficient,  independent 
of  what  history  has  already  reported  of  them — 
that  they  are  not  here.  Now,  there  may  be  no 
turpitudo  in  this  act  of  theirs,  or  in  their  es- 
pousing the  adversary  cause.  Treason  was 
always  a  gentlemanly  crime,  and  in  ancient 
times  a  man  who  committed  it  was  entitled  to 
the  axe  instead  of  the  halter. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  Ayes,  82 ;  noes, 
10. 

u  On  the  13th  of  July  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Ten- 
nessee, presented  the  credentials  of  W.  T.  Willey 
and  J.  S.  Carlisle,  elected  Senators  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  Western  Virginia,  acting  as  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  entire  State. 

Mr.  Bayard,  of  Dolaware,  protested  against 
administering  the  oath  to  them,  saying :  "  I 
think  these  credentials  ought  to  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Jndiciary.  They  involve 
very  grave  questions.  Yon  are  undertaking  to 
recognize  a  government  of  the  State  of  Virginia, 
which  is  not  the  regular  State  government,  even 
though  that  State  government  may  be  in  what 
you  call  a  state  of  rebellion.  Yon  are  bound  to 
take  notice  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Letcher  is  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  and  that  his  term  of  oflico, 
under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Virginia, 
has  not  yet  expired.  If  you  say  he  is  in  rebel- 
lion, that  does  not  authorize  a  portion  of  the 
people  of  Virginia  to  form  a  Legislature  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  Senators  to  take  seats  in 
this  body.  You  have  no  authority  to  create  a 
new  State  out  of  a  part  of  an  existing  State.  I 
think  the  questions  are  very  grave." 

Mr.  Johnson  replied :  "  I  hope  the  motion  of 


the  Senator  from  Delaware  will  not  prevail. 
These  certificates  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  afford  prima  facie  evidence  that  tho 
election  has  taken  place  regularly,  and  that 
these  gentlemen  have  been  regularly  certified 
here  as  the  Senators  from  that  Commonwealth. 
Is  there  any  proof  before  this  body,  presented 
in  any  way,  that  the  election  has  not  taken 
place  regularly,  according  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Virginia  1 
The  certificates  themselves  furnish  prima  facie 
evidence  that  these  gentlemen  are  the  Sena- 
tors elect  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
Tho  other  great  fact  is  equally  clear,  without 
regard  to  what  tho  Senate  did  yesterday,  that 
these  vacancies  did  exist  on  the  9th  of  tho 
month,  when  this  election  took  place.  That  fact 
is  known  to  this  body ;  it  is  known  to  the  coun- 
try. The  late  Senators  from  Virginia  were  not 
here.  The  vacancies  did  in  fact  exist  when  this 
election  took  place. 

"  These  are  facts  within  the  cognizance  of 
this  body.  They  are  known  to  every  member 
here.  Here  are  the  certificates  of  election  of 
these  gentlemen,  and  there  is  not  a  single  scin- 
tilla of  proof  from  any  quarter  that  they  are 
not  the  Senators,  and  have  not  been  properly 
and  regularly  elected.  There  is  no  one  else 
claiming  the  seats,  no  one  making  a  contest  for 
them.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  from 
any  quarter  that  these  gentlemen  ore  not  the 
Senators  elect  according  to  the  forms  of  law 
and  the  Constitution." 

Mr.  Bayard  replied :  "  In  my  judgment,  it  is 
an  utter  abandonment  of  tho  whole  form  of 
your  Government ;  it  is,  by  the  action  of  the 
Senate,  recognizing  insurrection  in  a  State,  for 
the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  government 
of  the  State,  by  a  very  small  minority  of  its 
people." 

Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  replied  to  Mr. 
Bayard  by  saying :  "  He  says  that  the  recogni-  • 
tion  of  these  gentlemen  under  the  commission 
that  they  bear,  will  be  recognizing  insurrection 
in  a  State.  I  deny  it,  sir ;  I  deny  it  utterly.  I 
say  that  a  greater  perversion  of  terms  never 
could  be  used.  It  is  because  we  will  not  recog- 
nize insurrection  in  a  State,  that  we  admit  these 
gentlemen.  The  part  of  the  State  to  which 
the  Senator  alludes  are  themselves  in  a  state  of 
insurrection,  and  it  becomes  this  Government 
to  recognize  the  loyal  and  the  true  men  that 
still  cling  to  the  Union  and  support  the  Consti- 
tution, and  call  upon  this  Government  to  main- 
tain its  constitutional  obligations  and  put  down 
insurrection.  Talk  about  precedents,  sir  1  Why, 
the  whole  thing  is  new.  These  States  have 
parted  so  far  as  they  could,  or  the  men  under 
whose  control  they  are,  have  parted  from  their 
constitutional  obligations.  There  is  no  prece- 
dent, because  the  world  never  saw  such  a  state 
of  things. 

"  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not  hesitate. 
Sir,  this  is  no  question  of  form,  no  question  of 
ceremony ;  it  is  a  question  of  life  or  death  with 
this  Republic,  and  with  this  Government.  Th« 
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men  that  arc  in  arms  against  yon  are  in  arms 
against  your  very  existence.  The  idea  of  your 
national  life  a  day  after  yon  yield  to  their  posi- 
tion, is  absurd  and  inconsistent.  Sir,  this  Gov- 
ernment had  borne  and  forborne  until  your  for- 
bearance was  construed  into  pusillanimity;  and 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress  the  most  in- 
sulting language  that  ever  fell  from  human  lips 
was  uttered  in  reference  to  this  very  General 
Government." 

Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  spoke  in  answer, 
expressing  his  views  thus :  44  My  friend  from 
New  Hampshire  tells  us  that  this  is  a  contest 
between  despotism  and  constitutional  liberty. 
Sir,  so  far  as  I  have  witnessed  the  action  of  the 
Executive,  and,  I  regret  to  say,  some  of  the  acts 
of  this  body,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the 
Constitution  is  much  regarded.  This  proceed- 
ing is,  in  my  judgment,  an  overthrow  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  forms  of  our  Government. 
As  I  said  the  other  day,  wo  have  but  little  left 
save  the  Constitution,  and  I  invoke  Senators  to 
proservo  that" 

The  debate  was  continued  for  some  time, 
when  a  division  was  taken  on  the  motion  to 
refer,  and  it  was  lost.    Ayes,  6 ;  noes,  35. 

In  the  Senate  the  Army  bill  being  under  con- 
sideration on  the  18th  of  July,  Mr.  Powell,  of 
Kentucky,  moved  to  amend  it  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing section : 

And  be  it  further  enactttl,  That  no  part  of  the  army 
or  navy  of  the  United  States  shall  be  employed  or  used 
in  subjecting  or  holding  as  a  conquered  province  any 
sovereign  State  now  or  lately  one  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  abolishing  or  interfering  with  Africau  slavery  in 
any  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  immediately  took  the 
floor  saying:  4'I  shall  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment, as  a  matter  of  course,  because  it  is  out  of 
place,  and  ought  not  to  bo  offered  here,  in  my 
judgment ;  but  I  wish  it  distinctly  understood 
•  that  in  voting  against  it,  I  do  not  assent  to  the 
proposition,  or  the  imputation,  that  this  is  a 
war  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  any  State  or 
freeing  any  slave.  If  I  understand  the  purpose 
of  this  war,  it  is  to  maintain  the  national  honor, 
to  defend  the  national  property,  to  uphold  the 
national  dag  everywhere  wherever  by  right  it 
floats,  whether  it  be  in  South  Carolina,  or  Flor- 
ida, or  Louisiana ;  but  I  say  here,  as  I  have  said 
elsewhere,  that  there  is  no  purpose  in  conduct- 
ing this  war  to  subjugate  a  State,  to  free  a  slave, 
or  to  interfere  with  the  social  or  domestic  insti- 
tutions of  any  State  or  of  any  people.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  war,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  pre- 
serve this  Union  ;  to  maintain  the  Constitution 
as  it  is  in  all  its  clauses,  in  all  its  guarantees, 
without  change  or  limitation." 

Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  replied :  44 1  am 
pleased  to  hear  the  conservative  sentiments 
uttered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio;  but  the 
Senator,  I  think,  was  unnecessarily  surprised  in 
his  astonishment  at  the  idea  of  any  Senator  sun- 
posing  the  result  of  this  war  would  be  probably 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  or  the  overthrow 
of  State  sovereignty.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 


Ohio  know  that  more  than  one  of  those  who 
have  been  heretofore  considered  the  most  con- 
servative Senators  on  the  other  side  of  this 
Chamber  have  declared  that  if  the  necessity 
existed,  they  were  for  emancipating  the  slaves 
in  the  southern  States  ?   It  was  so  announced 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  QAr.  Dixon.) 
It  was  affirmed  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
(Mr.  Bingham.)  The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pomeroy)  introduced  a  bill  into  the  Senate, 
which  is  now  before  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  has  been  printed,  for  the  purpose  of  abolish- 
ing slavery  in  all  the  seceded  States.  "When  ire 
witness  all  this,  should  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
bo  surprised  that  the  representatives  of  the 
slaveholdiug  States  fear  that  it  may  be  and  is 
the  purpose  of  those  in  power  to  use  the  Army 
for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  the  institution  of 
slavery  and  overthrowing  the  States?  Did  not 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Baker)  the  other 
day  declare  that  if  it  were  necessary,  he  would 
vote  to  reduce  the  seceded  States  to  provinces, 
and  send  Governors  there  from  other  States  to 
govern  them  as  Territories  ?  When  we  hear  all 
theso  declarations,  I  think  the  Senator  should 
not  be  surprised  at  tho  fear  which  I  have  ex- 
pressed." 

Mr.  Dixon,  of  Connecticut,  next  rose,  sayinc: 
"  What  I  said  was  this :  that  if  the  war  should 
bo  persisted  in,  and  be  long  protracted  on  the 
port  of  tho  South,  and  in  tho  course  of  its  prog- 
ress it  should  turn  out  that  either  this  Gov- 
ernment or  slavery  must  be  destroyed,  then  the 
peoplo  of  the  North— the  conservative  people 
of  the  North— would  say,  rather  than  let  the 
Government  perish,  let  slavery  perish.  That  is 
what  I  said,  and  say  it  now,  and  shall  coutinoe 
at  all  times  to  say  the  same ;  not  by  any  means 
as  a  threat,  but  as  a  warning  and  an  admoni- 
tion." 

Mr.  Lane,  of  Kansas,  followed,  saying :  u  V* 
would  have  stood  by  tho  compromises  of  the 
Constitution,  and  permitted  slavery  to  exist  in 
the  States  where  it  was  planted ;  would  not, 
by  word  or  act,  have  disturbed  it ;  but  they 
have  forced  upon  us  this  struggle,  and  I,  for 
one,  am  willing  that  it  shall  be  followed  to  its 
logical  conclusion. 

44 1  do  believe,  Mr.  President^  that  tho  insti- 
tution of  slavery  will  not  survive,  in  any  State 
of  this  Union,  the  march  of  the  Union  armies, 
and  I  thank  God  that  it  is  so.  It  is  an  institu- 
tion that  has  been  tho  curse  of  the  country  ever 
6inco  my  recollection ;  these  Ilalls  have  been 
accursed  with  it;  tho  people  of  tho  States 
where  it  exists  have  been  accursed  with  it,  and 
the  people  of  the  free  Sates  have  been  accursed 
with  it." 

Mr.  Carlilo,  from  Western  Virginia,  did  not 
intend  to  vote  for  tho  resolution.  But  this  wa? 
no  war  of  subjugat  ion.  There  was  no  power  in 
this  Government  to  carry  on  such  a  war;  no 
constitutional,  no  physical  power,  to  carry  it 
on.  This  was  a  war  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
existence  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  Union 
under  it ;  and  it  was  a  war  in  which  the  hearti 
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of  Iho  loynl  people  of  the  so-called  seceded 
States  are  as  much  enlisted  as  arc  the  hearts  of 
the  constituency  which  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Connecticut  represented.  He  did  not  un- 
derstand him  to  pay  that  he  desired  that  this 
war  should  be  prosecuted  to  the  extermination 
of  the  institution  of  slavery,  lie  merely  under- 
stood him  to  say  that  those  who  have  inaugu- 
rated this  rebellion,  who  seem  determined  to 
push  it  to  its  extremities,  may  by  their  act,  and 
by  their  act  alone,  effect  the  destruction 
which  the  Abolitionists  never  could  have  ac- 
complished. "  I  believe  this  a  war  constitu- 
tionally waged  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  which  are  bound  up  all  our  hopes, 
the  hopes  of  posterity,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
civilized  world." 

Mr.  Browning,  of  Illinois,  explicitly  paid : 
"Mr.  President,  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit, 
as  some  gentlemen  take  pains  to  explain,  that 
this  is  not  a  war  of  subjugation.  If  it  is  not 
a  war  of  subjugation,  what  is  it?  "What 
was  it  set  on  foot  for,  if  it  is  not  for  the 
sole  identical  purpose  of  subjugating  tho  atro- 
cious rebellion  that  now  exists  in  tho  coun- 
try?" 

Mr.  Sherman:  "My  friend  misunderstood 
my  language.  I  said  distinctly  that  it  was  not 
the  purpose  of  this  war  to  subiugato  a  State,  a 
political  community ;  but  I  will  go  as  far  as  he 
or  any  other  living  man  to  uphold  the  Govern- 
ment against  all  rebellious  citizens,  whether 
thero  be  one  or  many  of  them  in  a  State.  If 
nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  any  State  rebel 
agaiust  tho  authority  of  this  Government,  tho 
physical  power  of  this  Government  should  be 
brought  to  reduce  those  citizens  to  subjection ; 
the  State  survives." 

Mr.  Browning:  "  I  will  not  stop  to  deal  with 
technicalities ;  I  care  not  whether  you  call  it 
the  subjugation  of  the  pcoplo  or  the  subjugation 
of  the  State.  Where  all  tho  authorities  of  a 
State,  where  all  the  officers,  who  are  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  power  of  the  State,  who  speak 
for  the  State,  who  represent  the  government 
of  the  State,  where  they  aro  all  disloyal  and 
banded  in  treasonable  confederation  against 
this  Government,  I,  for  one,  am  for  subjugating 
them,  and  you  may  call  it  tho  subjugation  of 
the  State  or  of  the  people,  just  as  you  please. 
I  am  for  subjugation,  and  yon  may  apply  tho 
term  subjugation  to  tho  Stato  or  the  pcoplo.  I 
want  this  rebellion  put  down,  this  wicked  and 
causeless  treason  punished,  and  an  example  given 
to  the  world  that  will  teach  them  that  thero  is 
a  power  in  the  freemen  of  this  continent  to 
maintain  a  constitutional  Government." 

Relative  to  tho  abolition  or  destruction  of 
slavery,  ho  expressed  these  views :  11  But,  sir, 
let  us  understand  another  thing.  As  I  havo 
already  said,  tho  power  to  terminate  this  war 
now  is  not  with  us.  The  power  is  with  us,  but 
not  to  terminate  it  instantly.  We  will  termi- 
nate it,  if  it  is  not  terminated,  as  it  should  be, 
by  those  who  began  it.  But,  sir,  I  say  for  ono 
—I  speak  for  myself  and  myself  only,  but  I  be- 


lieve in  «>  speaking  I  utter  tho  sentiment* 
which  will  burst  from  every  free  heart  in  all 
the  northern  States  of  the  Confederacy — that 
if  our  brethren  of  the  South  do  force  upon  us 
the  distinct  issue,  shall  this  Government  be 
overthrown,  and  it  and  all  the  hopes  of  civil 
liberty,  all  tho  hopes  for  the  oppressed  and 
down-trodden  of  all  the  despotisms  of  the  earth 
go  down  in  one  dark,  dreary  night  of  hopeless- 
ness and  despair — if  they  force  upon  us  tho  is- 
sue, whether  tho  Government  shall  go  down  to 
maintain  the  institutions  of  slavery,  or  whether 
slavery  shall  be  obliterated  to  sustain  tho  Con- 
stitution and  the  Government  for  which  our 
fathers  fought  and  bled,  and  the  principles  that 
were  concentrated  in  their  blood — I  say,  6ir, 
when  the  issue  comes,  if  they  force  it  upon  us, 
that  one  or  the  other  is  to  bo"  overthrown,  then 
I  am  for  the  Government  and  against  slavery, 
and  my  voice  and  my  vote  shall  bo  for  sweep- 
ing tho  last  vestige  of  barbarism  from  the  face 
of  tho  continent.  I  trust  that  necessity  may 
not  be  forced  on  us ;  but  when  it  is  forced  upon 
us,  let  us  meet  it  like  men,  and  not  shrink  from 
the  high,  and  .holy,  and  sacred  duties  that  aro 
laid  upon  us,  as  the  conservators  not  only  of 
Government,  but  as  tho  conservators  of  tho 
eternal  principles  of  justice  and  freedom  for  the 
whole  human  family." 

Mr.  Carlile  replied:  "I  desired  to  be  under- 
stood as  saying  that  the  institution  of  slavery 
did  not,  of  necessity,  produce  this  rebellion; 
and,  therefore,  gentlemen  had  no  right,  in  jus- 
tice, to  level  all  their  artillery  against  the  rights 
of  tho  people  of  one  section  of  the  Union,  to  the 
property  which  is  tolerated  and  acknowledged 
by  their  laws.  Because  a  conspiracy  has  been 
inaugurated  to  overthrow  and  destroy  tho  Gov- 
ernment, are  yon  to  overthrow  and  destroy  the 
rights  of  property  in  one-half  of  the  States  of 
this  Union?  Did  gentlemen  attempt  to  destroy 
commerce  in  1832,  because  the  tariff  was  made 
the  pretext  for  the  rebellion  that  was  attempted 
to  be  inaugurated  then  ?  Does  it  follow  that 
commerce  is  an  evil,  because  resistance  to 
tariffs,  growing  out  of  commerce,  was  made  tho 
pretext  by  South  Carolina,  in  1832,  for  an  at- 
tempt to  throw  off  her  allegiance  to  this  Gov- 
ernment and  to  disconnect  her  people  from  it  ? 
As  well  should  you  have  made  a  war  upon  com- 
merce then,  as  to  attempt  now  to  make  war 
upon  an  institution  existing  in  one-half  of  the 
States  of  this  Union ;  and  in  the  very  breath 
that  you  speak  when  you  advocate  such  a  war, 
yon  say  that  you  are  waging  it— for  what? 
For  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution !  And 
do  you  not  violate  the  Constitution  in  any  effort 
that  yon  may  make  to  destroy  an  institution 
known  to  the  laws  of  the  States  of  the  Union  ? 
What  right  have  you,  sir,  as  a  Senator  upon 
this  floor,  to  go  into  my  State  and  to  thrust 
yourself  between  me  and  my  property,  and  to 
say  that  I  shall  not  own  it  and  dispose  of  it  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  my  State?  What 
would  the  Government  be,  that  would  be  pre 
served  after  conduct  like  that? " 
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Mr.  Lane,  of  Kansas :  "  I  desire  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question.  Should  the  armies  of  the 
Union  march  into  the  slave  States,  and  the 
slaves  themselves  should  get  up  an  insurrection, 
as  I  believe  will  he  the  cose,  and  flee  to  the 
armies  of  the  Union,  or  march  out  by  the  roads 
that  the  Union  armies  march  in,  will  the  Sena- 
tor, under  such  circumstances,  expect  the  peo- 
ple of  the  North,  or  the  armies  of  the  North,  to 
become  the  servants  of  the  traitors,  and  return 
those  slaves  to  their  traitorous  masters  ?  " 

Mr.  Oarlile  :  "  The  gentleman  is  putting  a 
question  to  me  entirely  foreign  to  the  subject ; 
but  I  will  answer  him  in  the  language  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  gallant  general,  issued  to 
the  people  of  Virginia  when  his  army  entered 
upon  our  soil :  4  We  come  not  among  you,  Vir- 
ginians, to  interfere  with  your  rights  of  prop- 
erty ;  and  should  an  insurrection  be  gotten  up 
in  your  midst,  the  iron  heel  of  this  army  will 
be  yours  to  suppress  it.'  Sir,  that  is  the  lan- 
guage of  a  man  who  loves  his  country,  and  who 
is  disposed  to  obey  its  laws  and  bo  at  the  head 
of  the  army  of  deliveranco — as  I  trust  in  God 
the  armies  of  the  Government  of  the  Union  will 
be  everywhere — to  deliver  the  people  of  the 
States  that  have  boon  silenced  and  intimidated ; 
many  of  them  drivon  from  their  homes ;  and 
those  who  are  left  behind  terrified  by  the  con- 
duct of  disloyal  men  in  their  midst.  That 
should  be  the  name— 'the  army  of  deliverance' 
—that  should  be  given  to  tho  forces  of  the 
United  States  everywhere,  to  protect  us  in  our 
rights  in  the  Union  of  every  mid  any  descrip- 
tion." 

Mr.  Lane,  of  Kansas :  "  While  I  think  that 
policy  might  be  a  correct  one,  so  far  as  return- 
ing slaves  to  the  Union  men  is  concerned,  I 
should  think  it  highly  impolitic,  and  in  a  mili- 
tary sense  highly  improper,  so  far  as  the  trai- 
tors are  concerned." 

Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  asked:  "What 
would  be  thought  if  you  were  to  inarch  an  army 
against  New  York  or  against  any  of  the  north- 
ern States,  and  to  despoil  their  people  of  their 
houses,  their  goods,  their  chattels,  and  their 
lands  ?  Would  not  the  whole  world  look  upon 
it,  and  justly,  too,  as  an  overthrow  of  the  con- 
stitutional liberties  of  those  people  ?  And  yet 
you  propose  to  do  that  in  the  name  of  the  Con- 
stitution !  Professedly  executing  the  laws  and 
main  tabling  tho  Constitution,  you  will  destroy 
the  Constitution,  you  will  set  the  laws  at  defi- 
ance, and  you  will  commit  acts  revolting  to 
men  and  to  God." 

The  question  being  taken  on  this  amend- 
ment, it  was  rejected  and  the  bill  passed. 

On  tho  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to  ac- 
cept tho  services  of  volunteers,  to  tho  number 
of  five  hundred  thousand,  being  under  consid- 
eration, Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  moved 
to  amend  by  striking  out  "  five  "  and  inserting 
44  two."  Ho  said :  44  As  I  remarked  early  in  tho 
last  session  of  Congress, my  State  having  been  the 
first  to  adopt  the  Constitution  and  to  enter  the 
Union,  she  would  and  will  be  the  last  to  aban- 
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don  it,  so  I  repeat  now,  however  trite  it  may 
be.  We  have  not  a  handful  of  secessionists  or 
disunionists  in  the  State  of  Delaware.  Bat,  sir, 
we  have  a  people,  and,  as  I  believe,  a  majority 
of  our  people  are  honestly  in  favor  of  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  this  question,  and  they  do  believe 
that  if  opportunity  is  allowed  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  that  there  is  love  of  country 
enough,  that  there  is  patriotism  enough,  that 
there  is  intelligence  enough  in  the  people  of 
this  country,  both  North  and  South,  to  settle 
this  question  without  the  bloody  scenes  which 
have  been  portrayed  here  to-day  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Baker)  and  others.  Sir,  if 
wo  ore  invited  to  enter  upon  such  scenes,  if 
there  is  to  be  a  war  of  subjugation,  if  fire  and 
sword  are  to  sweep  over  this  land,  if  there  are 
to  be  hundreds  and  thousands  and  millions  of 
fatherless  children,  and  of  widows,  then  I  say 
that  tho  sentiment  of  my  State  is  against  each 
a  policy. 

44  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  profess  to  know  as 
much  in  reference  to  tho  state  of  tho  country  as 
many  other  gentlemen ;  but  I  do  soy,  that  I  as 
firmly  believe,  as  I  believe  that  the  sun  shines  in 
heaven,  that  if  this  Congress  would  adopt  those 
propositions,  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Union 
as  it  now  exists,  and  turn  the  Richmond  Govern- 
ment, or  tho  Montgomery  Government,  over 
to  its  own  people,  in  less  than  four  years  that 
old  glorious  flag  which  has  been  so  eloquently 
alluded  to  here  to-day  would  float  in  peace  over 
every  acre  of  American  soil." 

Tho  amendment  was  then  rejected  and  the 
bill  passed.   Ayes,  34 ;  noes,  4. 

On  tho  11th  of  July,  tho  bill  making  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army 
was  taken  up,  and  an  animated  debate  ensued, 
which  brought  out  the  views  of  the  House  oa 
the  conduct  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  regarded  the 
increase  of  tho  army  at  this  time  as  very  neces- 
sary. It  was  not  known  how  long  the  war 
mi<rht  continue.  Tho  importance  of  having  old 
disciplined  troops  as  a  nucleus  for  all  new  troops 
to  rally  around  was  so  obvious  that  it  hardly 
required  any  other  argument.  If  this  army  be 
found  too  largo  after  this  rebellion  is  suppressed, 
it  is  very  easy  for  Congress  to  repeal  that  law 
and  reduce  the  army  to  a  peace  standard.  This 
is  tho  war  standard  of  the  array.  This  is  the 
standard  which  in  the  present  time,  having  a 
vast  country  to  subdue,  it  is  necessary  to  have. 
44  When  peace  is  npon  us,  I  shall,  if  I  hap- 
pen to  be  here,  go  as  far  as  any  others  to 
reduce  the  expenses  by  reducing  the  army  to 
the  peace  standard.  But  I  do  not  think  fifty 
thousand  men  too  large  a  standing  army  as  a 
war  standard.  Hence  I  hope  this  bill  will  pa* 
as  it  has  been  reported." 

Mr.  McClemand,  of  Illinois,  said :  "  AU  who 
are  in  favor  of  a  vigorous  and  successful  prose- 
cution of  this  war  until  rebellion  and  treason 
shall  bo  crushed  out ;  all  who  are  in  favor  o 
this— and  I  am  one  of  them ;  all  such  persons- 
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and  they  are  overwhelmingly  in  the  majority 
— are  in  favor  of  an  increase  of  the  military 
force,  in  such  form  and  proportions  as  will  iu- 
eure  this  most  important  aud  desirable  result. 

"But,  sir,  what  of  this  clamor  about  the 
increase  of  the  regular  army,  and  a  standing 
army  t  Has  it  been  too  large  ?  Will  the  pro- 
posed addition  make  it  too  large  ?  I  assert,  sir, 
that  it  has  been  too  small  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years— ever  since  the  close  of  the  Mexican 
war ;  and  I  think  thai  must  be  the  judgment 
of  all  intelligent  men  who  have  carefully  re- 
flected upon  the  subject,  liod  our  standing 
army,  after  the  close  of  that  war,  been  raised 
to  the  standard  required  by  the  new  order  of 
things,  many  Indian  forays  might  liave  been 
averted,  and  much  human  blood  saved  from 
being  shed  upon  the  borders  of  Texas,  and  our 
dependent  Territories,  by  the  savage  tomahawk 
and  butcher  knife. 

44  Again,  sir,  what  was  the  state  of  the  case 
at  the  time  this  unholy  rebellion  broke  out  ? 
The  regular  army  had  been  dispersed  all  over 
the  country  in  small  bodies.  If  the  purpose 
had  been  to  place  them  out  of  the  way,  so  as 
to  enable  premeditated  rebellion  to  make  head 
agninst  the  Government,  it  could  not  have  been 
more  effectually  accomplished.  And  even  had 
they  been  concentrated,  so  limited  as  their  num- 
bers were,  could  they  have  arrested  the  prog- 
ress and  development  of  a  conspiracy  which  in- 
cluded the  rulers  of  several  States? 

4*  Circumsances  have  changed.  We  are  no 
longer  an  infant  and  small  nation.  We  have 
come  to  be  a  great  empire — a  Republic  of  thirty- 
four  States,  and  some  thirty  or  more  million 
people;  and  an  Army  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
thousand  men  is  not  a  sufficient  military  ponce 
to  preserve  order  everywhere  within  onr  extend- 
ed dominions,  and  to  restrain  Indian  hostilities 
along  our  extended  and  exposed  borders.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  every  gentleman  must  see  this." 

Mr.  Burnett,  of  Kentucky  replied,  that  he  had 
thought,  not  like  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  that  this  was  not  a  great  empire,  but  a 
confederacy  of  sovereign  and  co-equal  States. 
He  had  thought  that  this  was  a  government 
resting  for  its  support  upon  the  affections  and 
the  consent  of  the  governed;  that  it  did  not 
require  a  Btanding  array  to  keep  the  people  in 
order ;  that  it  did  not  require  even  fourteen  or 
fifteen  thousand  men  as  a  police  to  keep  the 
people  of  this  country  in  order. 

Mr.  McOlernand  desired  to  ask  the  member 
from  Kentucky  one  question :  "  Will  he  vote  for 
a  volunteer  force  to  put  down  this  rebellion  ? " 

Mr.  Burnett  in  reply  said :  "  Not  for  one  man. 
I  am  not  willing  to  vote  for  them  for  I  do  not 
believe  you  can  hold  this  Government  together 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  or  at  the  cannon's 
mouth,  any  more  than  yon  can  hold  the  light- 
nings of  heaven,  or  gather  the  winds  in  the  hol- 
low of  your  hands. 

**  No,  sir ;  I  say  to  the  gentleman  now,  and  I 
say  it  in  the  fulness  of  my  heart,  that  five  hun- 
dred thousand  men  and  $500,000,000,  if  raised 


by  this  House  for  the  subjugation  of  a  portion 
of  this  country,  will  not  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose. They  may  desolate  the  country ;  they 
may  lay  waste  cities  and  towns ;  but  when  they 
meet  here  again  on  the  first  Monday  in  Decem- 
ber next,  they  will  find  their  $500,000,000 
gone;  they  will  find  their  five  hundred  thou- 
sand soldiers  6till  in  the  field ;  but  no  nearer  a 
peace  than  now. 

44  This  much,  sir,  I  desire  to  say,  and  these 
are  the  reasons  why  I  will  not  vote  for  men  or 
money.  I  have,  from  the  commencement,  been 
for  a  peaceful  solution  of  this  struggle,  and  I  am 
for  it  now.  I  have  been  published  to  the  coun- 
try as  a  secessionist ;  but,  sir,  in  the  last  speech 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  make  upon  this  floor, 
I  announced  my  opinion  that  there  was  no 
warrant  in  the  Constitution  for  the  doctrine  of 
secession. 

44  Sir,  I  do  not  believe  in  it,  as  a  constitution- 
al doctrine ;  I  believe  it  is  the  theory  of  our 
Government  that  it  rests  for  its  support  upon 
the  affections  and  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
1  do  regard,  as  one  of  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try, and  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  the  resort  to  armies  and  navies  and 
the  horrors  of  war  will  sound  the  death-knell 
of  the  Republic ;  and  for  that  reason  I  enter  my 
solemn  protest  against  this  whole  measure." 

Mr.  McOlernand,  in  answer,  continued :  41  It 
is  important  that  I  should  notice  what  has  fallen 
from  tho  gentleman  from  Kentucky.  He  very 
candidly  informs  the  House,  and,  through  the 
House,  the  country,  that  not  one  dollar  will  he 
vote  to  put  down,  either  by  regular  or  volun- 
teer force,  this  rebellion  against  the  country. 
Sir,  when  he  took  his  seat  upon  this  floor,  ho 
took  upon  himself  a  solemn  obligation,  sanc- 
tioned oy  an  oath  in  the  sight  of  the  country 
and  before  God,  that  he  would  support  the 
Constitution.  Can  ho  do  so  by  folding  his  arms 
while  the  batteries  of  rebellion  are  levelled 
at  the  capital  f  Is  that  the  way  he  proposes 
to  discbarge  his  obligation  ?  I  leave  it  for  all 
impartial  men  to  decide  whether  it  is  the  proper 
way. 

44  The  gentleman  assumes — he  must  assume 
as  the  basis  of  his  assertion — that  all  of  the  se- 
ceded States  are  disloyal.  I  respectfully  deny 
the  correctness  of  the  assumption.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  assert,  and  with  entire  confidence,  that 
just  as  the  Federal  flag  advances  towards  the 
heart  of  this  rebellion,  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  loyal  men  in  tho  seceded  States 
will  be  found  rallying  around  it,  ready  to  up- 
hold it.  I  also  deny,  sir,  that  this  is  a  war  of 
conquest.  Far  from  it.  It  is  a  war  to  put 
down  rebels  and  rebellion,  and  to  guarantee  se- 
curity of  person  and  property  to  the  Union  men 
of  those  States ;  it  is  a  war  waged  in  behalf  of 
the  Constitution  and  laws.  This  is  its  purpose 
and  mission ;  and  it  will  fulfil  it,  with  the  bless- 
ing of  God.  Nor  is  there  one  of  tbose  States 
in  which  there  are  not  ample  numbers  of  Union 
men  to  maintain  a  State  government  after  tho 
rebellion  shall  have  been  put  down." 
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Mr.  Hickman,  of  Pennsylvania,  followed : — 
"  If  it  bo  asserted  with  any  decree  of  authority 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  that  five  hun- 
dred thousand  men  will  not  be  able  to  subdue 
the  rebellion  in  the  southern  disloyal  States, 
then  I  am  for  employing  twice  live  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  the  eighteen  Statts  of  the 
North  are  in  favor  of  doing  the  same  thine.  TVe 
intend  that  the  Constitution  and  the  Union 
shall  be  maintained ;  and  we  intend  that  rebel- 
lion, come  in  what  shape  it  may,  and  backed  by 
what  numbers  it  may  be,  shall  not  be  enabled 
to  destroy  either  the  one  or  the  other.  I  trust 
in  God  that  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  does 
not  speak  even  the  sentiment  of  his  own  sec- 
tion, much  less  tho  sentiment  of  his  Stato ;  but, 
whether  ho  does  or  does  not,  permit  mo  to  say 
to  him  here,  very  frankly,  that  it  matters  not 
to  tho*o  who  are  engaged  in  this  work  of  pres- 
ervation whether  ho  does  or  not ;  for,  no  mat- 
ter what  their  opinion  may  be,  this  Govern- 
ment will  be  preserved,  and  the  gallows  will 
eventually  perform  its  office." 

Mr.  Burnett,  in  answer,  said :  "  I  tell  gen- 
tlemen now,  carry  out  tho  picture  painted  in 
full ;  oarry  on  this  war ;  drench  this  country  in 
blood ;  have  your  armed  five  hundred  thonsaud 
men  in  the  field ;  desolate  tho  fair  fields  of  both 
sections  of  tho  country ;  let  the  streams  run 
with  blood ;  let  all  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  can  desire  be  accomplished ;  and 
then  tell  me,  will  yon,  what  your  country  is 
worth  when  tho  final*  comes?  Tell  me,  will 
you,  what  will  your  Government  be  worth 
when  you  have  accomplished  all  that  you  ask 
shall  bo  done  ?  Sir,  when  the  pen  of  the  his- 
torian shall  como  to  write  the  history  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live,  I  tell  gentlemen  upon 
this  floor  now,  there  will  bo  a  fearful  account- 
ability for  some  of  us  to  render.  Sir,  when  tho 
gentleman  tells  mo  that  this  war  must  be  prose- 
cuted, I  say,  go  on ;  yon  have  the  power ;  I 
prefer  peace  to  war,  but  I  am  powerless  here. 
Let  mo  remind  him  that  when  my  venerablo 
colleague  (Mr.  Crittenden)  and  other  southern 
mon  in  this  House,  and  at  tho  other  end  of  the 
Capitol,  wcro  begging  you,  at  tho  last  session 
of  Congress,  on  bended  knees,  and  with  tears 
in  our  eyes  to  give  us  something  to  restore 
peace  and  fraternity  to  our  common  country, 
and  to  stay  this  revolution,  all  thoso  appeals 
and  entreaties  were  not  only  resisted,  but  treat- 
ed with  silent  contempt  and  indignant  scorn; 
and  all  propositions  looking  to  that  end  were 
voted  down  :  and  now,  by  the  act  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  without  authority  of 
law,  and  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  war 
has  been  inaugurated ;  and  here,  as  ono  of  tho 
people's  representatives,  I  boldly  enter  my  sol- 
emn protest  against  it." 

Mr.  Lovejoy,  of  Illinois,  said  it  was  not  a 
question  whether  this  war,  or  this  suppression 
of  rebellion,  shall  ho  carried  on  till  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  float  in  every  place  where  they 
have  a  right  to  float. 

"  The  question  is,  who  is  to  do  it  ?  The  ques- 


tion is,  shall  it  be  done  by  the  increase  of  the 
regular  army,  or  whether  you  will  take  these 
patriotic  volunteers,  who  have  flocked  here  in 
thousands  and  thousands,  and  let  the  citizen 
soldier  accomplish  this,  his  appropriate  work! 
That  is  tho  question,  and  I  will  not  allow  tho 
issue  to  lie  changed.  Take  your  men,  in  God's 
name.  You  can  have  half  a  million  or  a  million 
of  them ;  you  can  have  four  or  fivo  hundred 
million  dollars.  The  peoplo  arc  pressing  the  bit 
like  a  restive  horse  to  put  down  this  rebellion. 
I  am  willing  to  carry  on  this  war  until,  if  it  is 
necessary,  some  future  historian  shall  write  of 
us  as  Tacitus  wrote  of  the  Romans :  Solitudinm 
faciant  et  pacem  appellant.  Aye,  sir,  if  there 
is  no  other  way  to  quell  this  rebellion,  wc  will 
make  a  solitude,  and  call  it  peace.  And  I  tell 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  that  he  nod 
not  make  any  appeals  to  us  about  peace;  he 
need  not  talk  to  us  about  the  shedding  of  blood 
and  the  burning  of  houses,  and  villages,  and 
cities.  '  There  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked,  saith 
my  God ; '  there  is  no  peace  to  these  rebels  and 
traitors,  who  have  raised  their  hands  against 
the  Government.  Wo  will  carry  on  this  war; 
the  peoplo  will  carry  it  on ;  tho  citizen  soldier 
will  fight  this  battle.  He  is  impatient  to  do  it 
now ;  bnt  we  do  not  want— certainly  not  now 
— to  increase  the  regular  army." 

Mr.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  desired  to  vote  for 
all  measures  asked  for  to  enablo  tho  Govern- 
ment to  maintain  its  honor  and  dignity,  which 
might  be  sanctioned  by  the  Constitution,  and  by 
any  reasonable  view  of  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
Ho  would  heartily,  zealously,  gladly  snpport 
any  honest  effort  to  maintain  the  Union,  and 
reinvigorate  the  ties  which  bind  these  States 
together.  But  he  was  not  willing  to  vote  for 
more  men  or  more  money  than  the  Administra- 
tion asks;  more  than  it  can  fairly  use;  more 
than  General  Scott,  who  advised  and  controlled 
tho  Administration,  tells  us  ho  thinks  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  Blair,  of  Missouri,  was  of  the  opinion 
that  if  more  men  should  be  needed  after  Con- 
gress had  adjourned,  it  was  proper  to  put  it  in 
the  power  of  the  President  to  call  for  them. 

Mr.  Diven,  of  New  York,  would  givo  tho 
President  a  million  if  half  a  million  of  men  were 
not  sufficient  to  put  down  this  rebellion. 

Mr.  Hickman  again  alluded  to  the  question 
of  subjugation  of  the  South,  and  said :  *'  I  en- 
tertain the  opinion  now,  and  I  have  long  enter- 
tained it,  that  one  hundred  thousand  men  will 
be  entirely  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Constitution  in  the  seceded  States; 
but  the  smaller  the  number  of  men  employed, 
tho  greater  will  be  the  length  of  time  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  object  in  view.  I  do  not  see, 
myself,  that  increasing  the  number  of  men  will 
necessarily  increase  the  hazard  of  subjugatinR 
the  South.  I  do  not  myself  know  whether  it 
is  contemplated  to  subjugate  the  South.  I  <1» 
know,  however,  that  it  is  fully  contemplated  to 
force  the  South  into  submission.  There  can  be 
no  loyalty  without  submission ;  and  these  men 
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are  to  be  taught  by  a  strong  hand  that  they  are 
to  pay  the  same  regard  to  the  Constitution  and 
laws  as  commoner  people  are  forced  to  render 
to  them.  These  men  believe  that  they  have  a 
right  to  declare  themselves  out  of  the  pale  of 
legitimate  Government  whenever  it  shall  suit 
their  interests  to  do  so,  or  whenever  it  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  the  lead  of  their  passions 
to  do  so.  We,  the  people  of  the  North,  of  the 
loyal  States,  and  all  who  act  with  the  North, 
intend  to  educate  these  men  in  a  different  doc- 
trine ;  and  if  we  shall  eventually  be  forced  to 
bring  them  into  subjection— abject  subjection 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States— it  will 
be  their  fault,  and  not  ours. 

44  Now,  sir,  an  army  will  be  needed  upon  the 
southern  coast.  Every  foot  of  tho  southern 
coast  will  have  to  be  threatened ;  and  perhaps 
every  foot  of  tho  southern  coast  will  eventually 
have  to  be  invaded.  An  army  will  have  to  bo 
Kartcd  upon  the  nearest  southern  frontier  here, 
and  it  will  have  to  be  marched  until  it  shall 
meet  the  army  threatening  the  coast ;  and  per- 
haps it  will  be  necessary — it  is  well  for  gentle- 
men from  the  southern  States  to  consider 
whether  it  may  not  be  necessary— to  leave  the 
track  of  the  chariot  wheels  of  war  so  deep  on 
the  southern  soil  that  a  century  may  not  oblit- 
erate it.  I  am  not  willing  to  stint  the  Govern- 
ment either  in  men  or  money.  I  nm  deter- 
mined, so  far  as  my  influence,  and  my  voice, 
and  my  vote,  will  go,  to  make  this  war  an 
effectual  one — a  terror  to  evil-doers  for  all  time 
to  come;  so  that,  when  tho  Constitution  and 
Union  shall  be  reestablished,  they  shall  have  a 
permanence  which  shall  satisfy  all  true  lovers 
of  liberty." 

Mr.  Burnett,  of  Kentucky,  said  that  tho  mem- 
ber from  Pennsylvania  did  not  conceal  his  pur- 
pose ;  he  tells  the  country  that  it  is  tho  purpose 
of  the  eighteen  northern  States  to  reduco  tho 
southern  States  to  abject  submission. 

Mr.  Hickman  replied:  "I  believe  my  re- 
mark was— at  least  I  intended  that  it  should  bo 
— this :  that  our  intentions  ore  to  bring  tho  dis- 
loyal to  submission  or  acquiescence.  I  under- 
stand that  to  mean  submission  to  tho  binding 
obligation  of  the  laws.  That  is  what  I  mean. 
"Whether  it  shall  be  necessary  to  go  further 
than  that,  is  for  the  gentlemen  who  occupy  tho 
position  of  rebellion  to  determine." 

Mr.  Vallandigham,  of  Ohio,  offered  tho  fol- 
lowing proviso : 

Pmidtd,  further.  That  before  the  President  shall 
have  the  right  to  call  out  any  more  volunteers  than  are 
already  in  the  service,  he  shall  appoint  seven  commis- 
sioner*, whose  mission  shall  be  to  accompany  the  army 
on  its  march,  to  receive  and  consider  such  propositions, 
if  any,  as  may  at  any  time  be  submitted  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  so-cafled  Confederate  States,  or  of  any 
one  of  them,  looking  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities  and 
the  return  of  said  States,  or  any  one  of  them,  to  tho 
Union,  and  to  obedieucc  to  tho  Federal  Constitution 
said  authority. 

On  a  division,  there  were  only  twenty-ono 
▼otes  in  its  favor : 

1G  a 


In  the  Senate,  on  tho  2Gth  of  July,  Mr.  John- 
son, of  Tennessee,  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion :— 

Retohed,  That  the  present  deplorable  civil  wnr  has 
been  forced  upon  the  country  by  the  disuniontats  of 
the  Southern  States  now  in  revolt  against  the  consti- 
tutional Government  and  in  arms  around  the  capital ; 
that  in  this  national  emergency  Congress,  banishing 
all  feeling  of  mere  passion  or  resentment,  will  recollect 
only  its  duty  to  the  whole  country ;  that  this  war  is 
not  prosecuted  upon  our  part  in  any  spirit  of  oppres- 
sion, nor  for  any  purpose  of  conquest  or  subjugation, 
nor  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  or  interfering  with 
the  rights  or  established  institutions  of  those  States, 
but  to  defend  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  all  laws  made  iu  pursuance  thereof,  and 
to  preserve  the  Union,  with  all  the  dignity,  equality, 
ami  rights  of  the  several  States  unimpaired  ;  that  as 
soon  as  these  objects  are  accomplished  the  war  ought 
to  cease. 

Mr.  Polk,  of  Missouri,  proposed  to  amend  it 
so  as  to  read : 

That  the  present  deplorable  civil  war  has  been  forced 
upon  the  country  by  the  disunionists  of  the  Southern 
and  the  Northern  States ;  that  in  this  national  emer- 
gency, Ac.,  Ac. 

This  was  voted  down  by  ayes,  4 ;  noes,  83. 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  thus  expressed  his 
views  of  tho  object  of  the  war :  "  I  trust  this 
war  is  prosecuted  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating 
all  rebels  and  traitors  who  are  in  arms  against 
the  Government.  What  do  you  mean  by  '  sub- 
jugation ? '  I  know  that  persons  in  tho  south- 
ern States  have  sought  to  make  this  a  contro- 
versy between  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  have  talked  about  coercing  States 
and  subjugating  States ;  but,  sir,  it  has  never 
been  proposed,  so  far  as  I  know,  on  the  part  of 
tho  Union  people  of  the  United  States,  to  subju- 
gate States  or  coerce  States.  It  is  proposed, 
however,  to  6ubjugato  citizens  who  are  standing 
out  in  defiance  of  tho  laws  of  the  Union,  and  to 
coerce  them  into  obedience  to  tho  laws  of  tho 
Union.  I  dislike  that  word  in  this  connection. 
In  its  broadest  sense  I  am  opposed  to  it.  If  it 
means  the  war  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  tho  sub- 
jugation of  traitors  and  rebels  into  obedience  to 
the  laws,  then  I  am  opposed  to  it  I  trust  tho 
war  is  prosecuted  for  that  very  purpose," 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  explained  tho 
resolution  in  theso  words:  uTho  resolution 
simply  states  that  wo  aro  not  waging  a  war  for 
tho  subjugation  of  States.  If  the  Constitution 
is  maintained  and  the  laws  carried  out,  tho 
States  take  their  places  and  all  rebel  citizens 
must  submit.   That  is  tho  whole  of  it." 

Mr.  Collatner,  of  Vermont,  declared  that  ho 
was  for  subjugation,  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
word  was  ordinarily  received.  Ho  did  not 
mean  its  classic  meaning.  He  knew  its  literal, 
classio  meaning  was  to  pass  under  tho  yoke, 
tub  juga.  TLq  proposed  to  pass  nobody  under 
tho  yoke ;  but  in  tho  ordinary  and  popular  ac- 
ceptation of  that  term  he  used  it,  that  is,  that 
all  the  people  of  tho  United  States  shall  submit 
to  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  tho  United 
States  everywhere. 

Mr.  Fcssenden,  of  Maine,  said:  "I  do  no! 
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want  to  carry  on  this  war  for  the  purpose  of 
subjugating  the  people  of  any  State,  in  any 
shape  or  form ;  and  it  is  a  false  idea  gotten  up 
by  bad  men  for  bad  purposes  that  it  ever  has 
been  the  purpose  of  any  portion  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  I  am  willing,  therefore,  to 
meet  them  face  to  face,  and  say  I  never  had 
that  purpose,  and  have  it  not  now.  But  we 
say,  notwithstanding  we  have  not  that  purpose, 
and  distinctly  avow  it;  wo  have  a  purpose,  and 
that  is  to  defend  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
of  the  country,  and  to  put  down  this  revolt  at 
whatever  hazard;  and  it  is  for  them  to  say 
whether  it  is  necessary  for  us  in  the  course  of 
accomplishing  a  legitimate  and  proper  object  to 
subjugate  them  in  order  to  do  it.  I  hope  not; 
and  if  it  is  necessary  and  we  could  do  it,  I 
should  want  to  keep  them  subjugated  no  longer 
than  was  necessary  to  secure  that  purpose. 
That  far  it  must  go,  and  no  further.  To  that  it 
must  go  at  all  events  aud  hazards.  As  to  tho 
word,  sir,  I  would  as  soon  take  that  as  any 
other.  It  expresses  tho  idea  clearly,  and  I  am 
satisfied  with  it." 

Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  regarded  the  res- 
olution as  an  act  not  altogether  legislative  in  its 
character,  but  as  a  declaration  of  tho  purpose 
of  tho  Government.  It  was  a  deed  in  that 
sons2,  which  is  to  have  its  effect  upon  the 
American  people,  and  he  desired  that  it  should 
be  passed  in  the  language  in  which  it  had  beon 
presented. 

Mr.  Wilier,  of  Western  Virginia,  stated  the 
views  of  tho  people  of  the  Old  Dominion  on  tho 
war.  lie  said;  44  There  is  a  fear  among  many, 
there  is  a  prejudice  wide  extended  in  the  public 
sentiment  of  Virginia,  that  tho  design  of  this 
war  is  subjugation ;  that  tho  design  of  this  war 
is  to  reduce  tho  Old  Dominion  into  a  prov- 
ince ;  that  the  design  of  this  war,  literally,  in 
the  language  of  tho  honorable  Senator  from 
Vermont,  is  to  pass  our  people  under  tho  yoke. 

44  Sir,  I  do  not  understand  such  to  be  tho  pur- 
pose of  this  war.  The  Legislature  of  the  State 
which  I  represent  does  not  understand  such  to 
bo  tho  purpose  of  this  war.  My  constituency 
are  for  tho  preservation  of  tho  Union,  the  vin- 
dication of  the  Constitution,  and  the  execution 
of  the  laws.  Wo  believe  that  in  the  success  of 
this  war,  in  carrying  out  these  legitimate  pur- 
poses, is  involved  the  groat  question  of  consti- 
tutional liberty  itself  now  and  forever  among 
our  people,  and  among  all  people ;  and  I  here, 
from  the  Old  Dominion,  as  an  humble  member 
on  this  floor,  am  instructed  by  my  Legislature, 
and  am  prepared  to  vote  for  every  necessary 
measure,  and  for  every  necessary  man,  without 
.  stint,  let,  or  hinderance,  to  carry  on  the  war 
until  all  resistance  to  lawful  authority  is  put 
down ;  until  tho  Constitution  is  vindicated,  and 
restored  to  all  its  legitimate  supremacy ;  and  un- 
til the  Union  is  reestablished  on  a  basis  never 
to  be  overthrown. 

44  Bat,  sir,  candor  constrains  me  to  say,  that 
if  any  different  purpose  shall  bo  avowed,  if  it 
shall  ever  bo  intimated  or  declared  that  this  is 


to  be  a  war  upon  the  domestic  institutions  of 
the  South,  ana  upon  the  rights  of  private  prop- 
erty, every  loyal  arm  on  the  soil  of  tho  Old  Do- 
minion will  be  instantly  paralyzed.  Sir,  pass 
this  resolution  in  the  language  iu  which  it  is 
printed,  and  you  give  muscle  and  vigor  to  every 
loyal  arm  in  the  Old  Dominion,  and  you  will 
multiply  the  friends  of  the  Union  by  thousands 
whenever  our  people  are  disimbued  of  the  prej- 
udices that  exist  in  their  minds." 

Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  stated  that  he 
hod  repeatedly,  as  long  as  be  had  been  in 
Congress,  and  before  that,  avowed  his  senti- 
ment to  be  that  the  Government  had  no  more 
right,  no  more  legal  or  constitutional  authority 
to  iuterfcre  with  slavery  in  the  States  than  they 
had  to  interfere  with  the  condition  of  the  serfs 
in  Russia,  or  with  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the 
laboring  classes  in  England.  44 1  said  that  when 
I  acted— I  was  going  to  say  with  the  party  out 
of  power ;  but  when  I  acted  out  of  power,  with- 
out a  party — when  I  acted  as  the  soldier  did, 
fighting  on  his  own  hook.  That  has  always 
beeu  my  sentiment.  I  have  always  proclaimed 
it,  whenever  I  had  occasion  to  speak  upon  it ; 
and,  acting  with  tho  party  that  is  in  power  to- 
day, I  am  willing  to  stand  by  the  profession 
that  I  made  when  I  was  out  of  power.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  General  Government  have  no 
power  upon  this  subject  at  all,  and  that  they 
cannot  have  under  the  Constitution." 

Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  thus  expressed 
his  views :  44 1  iudicated  by  my  vote  a  few 
minutes  ago  that  my  opinion  is  that  this  deplor- 
able civil  war  has  been  forced  on  the  country 
by  the  disunionists  of  the  Southern  and  North- 
ern States.  I  wanted  to  go  no  further,  but 
merely  to  express  that  idea.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  admit  that  it  was  brought  on  exclusively  by 
the  Southern  States,  because  it  will  be  very 
well  recollected  by  gentlemen  hero  that  there 
were  propositions  of  peace  offered  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  in  the  very  closing  days  of 
that  session,  which,  if  they  had  been  accepted 
at  that  time  by  the  minority  party  in  the  Sen- 
ate, would  have  avoided  the  war  which  is  upon 
us  to-day. 

44  It  was  tho  refusal  in  part  of  the  majority 
party  to  accept  of  measures  of  conciliation  and 
peace  before  Congress  adjourned  last  spring.  It 
is  also  perfectly  true  that  if  the  members  of  the 
Southern  States  who  vacated  these  seats  long 
before  Congress  adjourned,  had  remained  here, 
there  would  not  have  been  war.  I  believe  that 
if  the  majority  party  had  pursued  a  different 
course  before  Congress  adjourned  than  the  ono 
that  they  elected  in  rejecting  every  overture 
and  every  proposition  for  peace,  wo  should 
have  been  to-day  without  the  sad  calamity  that 
has  befallen  us." 

Mr.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  could  not 
vote  for  the  resolution,  because  ho  did  not 
agree  with  the  statement  of  facts  contained  in 
it.  Ho  said :  44 1  do  not  intend  to  go  into  the 
antecedents  of  this  unhappy  difficulty.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  there  have  been  errors  upon 
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both  sides ;  my  own  opinion  is,  that  these  sec- 
tional Federal  difficulties  might  have  been  set- 
tled last  winter ;  my  opinion  is,  that  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  affairs  is  due,  principally,  to 
the  absolute  refusal  of  the  majority  in  this 
Chamber  to  agreo  to  any  proposition  of  adjust- 
ment, as  I  have  taken  occasion  to  state,  and 
tried  to  show  heretofore ;  and  I  think  to  that 
persistent  and  obstinate  refusal,  more  than  to 
any  other  cause,  is  duo  the  present  condition  of 
public  affairs. 

"  I  think,  sir,  that  this  war  is  prosecuted,  ac- 
cording to  tho  purposes  of  a  majority  of  those 
who  are  managing  the  legislation  that  leads  to 
its  prosecution,  for  objects  of  subjugation.  I 
believe  that,  unless  thoso  States  which  havo 
seceded  from  tho  Federal  Union,  lay  down 
their  arms  and  surrender  at  discretion,  the  ma- 
jority in  Congress  will  hear  to  no  terms  of  set- 
tlement, and  that  those  who  may  attempt  to 
mcdiato  will  speak  to  tho  winds.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  tho  war,  in  the  senso  and  spirit 
entertained  by  these  gentlemen,  is  a  war  of 
subjugation.  The  eminent  Senator  from  Ohio, 
(Mr.  Sherman,)  not  less  conservative  than  a 
majority  of  tho  organization  with  which  ho  is 
connected,  went  so  far,  in  the  warmth  of  his 
feelings,  the  other  day,  as  to  declare  that,  un- 
less the  people  of  certain  States  in  the  South 
yielded  willing  obedience,  he  would  depopulate 
thera  and  people  them  over  again.  That  I  call 
not  only  a  war  of  subjugation,  but  a  war  of  ex- 
termination. 

44  On  the  day  before  yesterday,  I  think,  sir, 
an  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Trumbull)  to  ono  of  tho  general  bills 
before  the  Senate,  received  tho  vote  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  this  body,  which  declares 
that  any  person  held  to  service  or  labor,  who 
should  be  employed  to  aid  the  rebellion  in  any 
form,  should  bo  discharged  from  service  and  la- 
bor. These  were  tho  general  vague  terms  of 
that  proposition.  I  think  I  have  the  very 
words. 

44 1  consider  that  amendment  passed  by  a 
vote  of  the  Senate,  so  far  as  the  vote  of  this 
Senate  can  go,  a  general  act  of  emancipation. 
I  should  like  to  know  if  thoso  held  to  service  or 
labor,  who  ore  employed  as  agricultural  laborers 
in  the  South  in  raising  cotton,  in  raising  corn 
and  other  products  winch  aro  used  by  the  mass 
of  tho  population,  cannot  readily  be  considered 
by  a  rampant  and  fanatic  spirit  as  being  em- 
ployed in  aiding  the  rebellion.  Certainly  as 
readily  as  every  means  of  subsistence  can  bo 
cut  off  from  that  wholo  country  by  tho  act  of 
the  Executive,  approved  by  tho  legislative  de- 
partment of  tho  Government." 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  followed,  saying: — 
44  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the  disunion- 
ists  of  the  Southern  States  have  no  right  to 
come  to  me  and  say,  4  you  have  involved  your 
country  in  civil  war  because  you  would  not  do 
as  we  wanted  you  to  do/  Because  we  would 
not  change  the  Constitution,  because  we  would 
not  ingraft  new  provisions  in  it  that  were  un- 


known to  it;  especially  because  we  will  not 
disregard  the  popular  voice  at  the  last  election, 
wo  arc  charged  with  involving  our  country  in 
civil  war.  It  is  idle  to  answer  this  kind  of  ar- 
gument. 

44  Mr.  President,  the  disunionists  of  the  South- 
ern States  are  traitors  to  their  country ;  they 
must,  and  I  repeat  they  will,  be  subdued.  This 
war  is  prosecuted  for  the  purpose  of  subduing 
those  men,  and  compelling  them  to  obey  the 
laws,  just  as  you,  sir,  and  I,  are  bound  to  do ; 
to  make  them  just  as  loyal  subjects  as  you  and 
I  now  are.  Because  this  purpose  is  announced 
and  declared  by  the  resolution  introduced  by 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Tennessee,  we  are 
to  havo  clamor  about  subjugation.  I  am  a  sub- 
ject ;  you  are  a  subject ;  there  is  not  a  Senator 
within  tho  sound  of  my  voice  who  is  not  a  sub- 
ject. The  Lieutenant-General  is  a  subject, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  a  subject, 
just  precisely  in  the  same  sense  that  we  intend 
to  make  all  these  people  in  the  Southern  States 
subjects  to  tho  Constitution.  All  this  clap-trap 
about  subjugation,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be 
dismissed  from  tho  Senate.  These  men  must 
bo  subjugated  to  obedience  to  the  Constitution ; 
and  when  that  is  accomplished,  then  this  reso- 
lution declares  our  purpose  to  be  to  give  them 
all  the  rights  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  that  the  very  moment  the  object 
is  accomplished  the  war  shall  cease. 

44  In  regard  to  the  proposition  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  (Mr.  Trumbull,)  I 
have  but  this  to  say :  if  a  slave  is  used  by  his 
master  in  the  actual  prosecution  of  this  war, 
that  slave  ought  to  bo  freed ;  the  master  ought 
to  forfeit  all  right  to  him.  Does  the  Senator 
deny  this  ?  If  a  slave  is  used  by  his  roaster  to 
accomplish  the  work  of  treason — I  mean  ac- 
tively, according  to  the  language  of  that  bill — 
ought  that  master  still  to  own  the  labor  of  that 
slave  ?  Certainly  not ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  roe, 
in  declaring  this  principle,  we  do  not  interfere 
at  all  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  relations 
of  master  and  slave,  except  where  the  master 
uses  that  slave  as  an  instrument  to  erect  barri- 
cades— to  accomplish  treason.  Asa  matter  of 
course,  then,  he  ought  to  lose  his  right  to  the 
slave — all  claim,  ownership,  or  control  over 
him.   There  is  no  objection  to  this  doctrine." 

The  debate  was  continued  by  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge, to  whom  Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin, 
replied :  44  The  Senator  charges  upon  the  ma- 
jority, or  those  representing  the  majority  upon 
this  floor,  the  responsibility  of  involving  the 
country  in  civil  war.  lie  charges  that  last 
winter,  if  the  majority  had  yielded  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  minority,  the  country  would  now 
bo  at  peace.  Sir,  what  were  those  demands 
made  by  the  minority  f  Not  to  support  the 
Constitution ;  not  to  stand  by  the  Constitution 
as  it  is ;  but  to  make  a  now  Constitution,  and  a 
new  Constitution  by  the  provisions  of  which 
the  institution  of  slavery  should  be  carried  into 
all  the  territories  we  now  have  south  of  86° 
30',  and  all  the  territories  we  can  ever  acquire, 
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even  to  Capo  Horn.  Sir,  not  only  did  they 
make  the  demand  of  a  new  Constitution,  but 
they  demanded  it  with  arms  in  their  hands. 
Do  you  suppose,  when  a  demand  like  this  was 
made,  with  arms  in  the  hands  of  a  minority, 
threatening  to  overturn  the  Government,  that 
such  a  demand  would  be  acquiesced  in  by  the 
representatives  of  a  majority  of  the  American 
people  ? 

"  Docs  that  honorable  Senator,  when  defeated 
in  tho  election,  suppose  that  the  majority,  un- 
dor  the  Constitution,  would  yield  to  tho  minor- 
ity, who  were  already  in  arms  to  prevent  tho 
inauguration  of  their  candidate?  That  because 
the  majority  refused  to  submit  to  this  humili- 
ating demand  of  a  minority,  as  a  condition  pre- 
cedent, tho  majority  aro  responsible  for  this 
war?  Behold  those  gentle  advocates  of  peace 
seizing  our  forts,  firing  upon  our  flag,  at  tho 
mouths  of  their  cannon  demanding  a  new  Con- 
stitution, or  that  the  old  ono  should  be  over- 
thrown! Worse  than  all,  Mr.  President,  when 
the  question  was  put  to  tho  representatives  of 
this  minority  in  tho  peace  congress,  'If  wo 
yield  to  your  demand,  if  wo  now  agree  that 
tho  Constitution  shall  be  changed  so  that  tho 
institution  of  slavery,  by  virtue  of  the  Consti- 
tution, shall  bo  carried  into  all  tho  territories 
wo  now  have  south  of  86°  30',  and  all  we  may 
ever  acquire  in  Mexico,  Central  and  Southern 
America,  will  you  then  give  up  your  doctrine 
of  secession  and  stand  by  the  Union  ? '  tho  an- 
swer was,  4  Not  at  all.'  Sir,  wo  could  have  no 
Union  worth  having  on  any  terms  whatever." 

On  a  division,  tho  resolution  was  adopted. 
Ayes.  80 ;  noes,  5. 


On  the  15th  of  July,  Mr.  Wood,  of  New 
York,  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Raofoed,  That  this  Congress  recommend  the  Gov- 
ernor* of  the  several  States  to  convene  their  Legis- 
latures for  the  purpose  of  calling  an  election  to  select 
two  delegates  from  each  congressional  district,  to  meet 
in  general  convention  at  Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  on 
the  first  Monday  in  September  next ;  the  purpose  of 
the  said  convention  to  be  to  devise  measures  for  tbo 
restoration  of  peace  to  our  country. 

This  was  laid  on  the  table.  Ayes,  92  ;  noes, 
51. 

On  tho  same  day,  Mr.  Allen,  of  Ohio,  offered 
tho  following  resolutions: 

Jtetolc&L,  That  whenever  the  States  now  in  rebellion 
against  tho  General  Government  shall  cease  their  re- 
bellion  and  become  loyal  to  the  Union,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to'suspend  the  further  prosecution 
of  the  present  war. 

Retolred,  That  it  is  no  part  of  the  object  of  the  pres- 
ent war  against  the  rebellious  States  to  interfere  with 
the  institution  of  slavery  therein. 

These  were  ruled  out  of  order,  as  in  conflict 
with  tho  resolution  prescribing  the  business  of 
the  extra  session. 

On  the  same  day,  Mr.  McClernand  offered 
the  following  preamble  and  resolution  : 

Whereas,  a  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
in  violation  of  their  constitutional  obligations,  have 
taken  up  arms  against  the  national  Government,  and 
are  now  striving,  by  aggressive  aud  iniquitous  war,  to 


overthrow  it,  and  break  up  the  Union  cf  these  States: 
Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  Douse  hereby  pledges  itself  U 
vote  for  any  amount  of  money  and  any  number  of  men 
which  may  bo  necessary  to  insure  a  speedy  and  effect- 
ual suppression  of  such  rebellion,  and  the  permanent 
restoration  of  the  Federal  authority  cvervwhere  within 
tho  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

This  was  adopted.   Ayes,  121 ;  noes,  5. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Ken- 
tucky, offered  in  tho  House  tho  following  reso- 
lution : 

Retolced  by  the  JTouteof  Repretttttatiret  of  the  Con- 
gress of  tht  United  Statu,  That  the  present 'deplorable 
civil  war  has  been  forced  upon  the  country  by  the  dis- 
unionists  of  the  Southern  States,  now  in  arm's  against 
the  constitutional  Government,  aud  in  arms  aroond 
the  capita) ;  that  in  this  national  emergency,  Congras, 
banishing  all  feelings  of  mere  passion  or  resentment, 
will  recollect  only  its  duty  to  the  whole  country ;  that 
this  war  is  not  waged  on  their  part  in  any  spirit  of  op- 
pression, or  for  any  purpose  of  conquest  or  snbjo- 

Sition,  or  purpose  of  overthrowing  or  interfering  with 
e  rights  or  established  institutions  of  those  fetatei, 
but  to  defend  and  maintain  the  mipremaey  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  to  preserve  the  Union  with  all  the  dig- 
nity, equalitv,  and  rights  of  the  several  States  unim- 
paired ;  and'  that  as  soon  as  these  object*  are  accom- 
plished the  war  ought  to  cease. 

Tho  resolution  was  decided  to  bo  divisible, 
and  the  first  part  of  it,  to  wit : 

Retolted  bv  the  Ihute  of  Repretentatitet  of  tht  Con- 
gru*  of  tht  United  State*,  That  the  present  deplorable 
civil  war  has  been  forced  upon  the  country  bv  the  dis- 
unionists  of  the  Southern  States  now  in  revolt  against 
the  constitutional  Government,  and  in  anus  around 
the  capital — 

was  adopted.    Yeas,  121 ;  nays,  2. 

Tho  remainder  of  the  resolution  was  then 
adopted.    Yeas,  117;  nays,  2. 

In  tho  House,  on  tho  24th  of  July,  a  bill  was 
reported  to  appropriate  $100,000  "in  payment 
of  the  police  force  organized  by  the  United 
States  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Burnett,  of  Kentucky,  in  opposing  tbe 
bill,  said :  44 1  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  you  may 
carry  on  these  acts,  for  thore  is  no  one  here 
with  power  enough  to  prevent  them ;  but  you 
will  be  held  responsible  for  all  that  has  been 
done  here.  You  are  writing,  by  indorsing  and 
ratifying  the  illegal  acts  of  this  Administration, 
one  of  tho  saddest,  blackest  pages  in  the  history 
of  this  country." 

Mr.  Richardson,  of  Illinois,  in  reply,  took 
occasion  to  make  some  statements,  which, 
although  not  applicable  to  tho  subject  under 
debate,  yet  belong  to  the  facts  of  history.  He 
said :  "  I  have  desired,  during  this  entire  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  my 
friend  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Burnett*]  More 
than  any  other  man  in  this  house  ho  is  respon- 
sible this  day  for  tho  condition  in  which  tbo 
country  now  finds  itself.  When  he  aided,  by 
his  counsel,  advice,  and  cooperation,  the  di- 
vision of  the  Democratic  party  at  Charleston 


•  Mr.  Bnrnctt  returned  to  Kentucky  at  the  clow  ot 
seftylnn  of  I'onjfress,  ami  subsequently  became,  durlns 
year,  a  member  €.f  tbo  Confederate  Congress  from  Kectm 
and  took  a  seat  In  that  body  at  Cichmvnd. 
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and  Baltimore,  ho  brought  the  existing  sad  ca- 
lamity upon  the  Union.  Sir,  I  have  no  regard 
for  your  position.  You  have  stood  with  the 
Republicans,  and  have  aided  them  in  elevating 
Mr.  Dncoln  to  the  Presidency,  by  dividing  the 
Democratic  party;  and  now,  sir,  you  make 
that  the  pretext  for  breaking  up  this  Govern- 
ment. I  stand  here  and  declare  that  fact  in  the 
face  of  the  nation.  It  is  true,  sir.  I  under- 
stand it  as  well  as  any  man  iu  thi3  house  or  in 
this  country." 

Mr.  Burnett:  "Will  the  gentleman  permit 
me  to  ask  him  a  question  ?  " 

Mr.  Richardson :  "Certainly,  sir." 

Mr.  Burnett:  "Then,  when  the  gentleman 
states  that  at  Charleston — and  I  do  not  mean 
to  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  matter — I  was 
engaged  in  plotting  to  break  up  the  Democratic 
party,  he  states  that  of  which  he  knows  noth- 
ing, "for,  sir,  I  had  no  agency  or  hand  in  it ;  and, 
if  ne  will  permit  me  to  say  one  more  word,  I 
will  tell  him  that,  when  State  delegations  went 
out  of  the  Charleston  convention,  I  was  the 
only  man,  I  believe,  from  any  of  the  slave 
States,  who  went  into  the  hall  and  mode  a 
speech  appealing  to  them  to  come  back." 

Mr.  Richardson:  "I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  position  I  assnme.  I  found  the 
gentleman  there  in  association  and  cooperation 
with  those  who  created  distraction  in  that  con- 
vention, and  who  did  all  that  was  done  to  de- 
stroy it.  I  stand  hero  and  say  that ;  and  for 
what  I  say  I  am  responsible. 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spoken  of  this  con- 
spiracy to  break  up  the  Democratic  party  and 
the  country,  and  I  have  said  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  was  in  it.  I  know  the  fact,  and 
I  will  not  permit  him  to  shrink  from  it." 

Mr.  Burnett :  "  Let  mo  tell  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  once  for  all — " 

Mr.  Richardson :  "  I  know  you  were  in  it, 
and  that  is  enough." 

The  Speaker :  u  Does  the  gentleman  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kontucky  ? " 

Mr.  Richardson:  "I  do  not  yield.  I  have 
one  more  word  to  say,  and  I  want  to  say  it  to 
the  other  side  of  this  nouse.  This  organization 
of  the  Breckinridge  party  was  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  Government.  That  was  its 
purpose  and  its  object.  What  do  we  see? 
Without  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  tho  men  of 
the  North,  that  party  was  powerless.  Tho  men 
from  the  Northern  States,  who  aided  and  en- 
couraged this  organization  which  is  in  rebellion, 
are  at  the  head  to-day  of  our  army.  Butler  of 
Massachusetts,  Dix  of  New  York,  and  Patterson 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Cadwalader— all  of  them 
in  this  movement  to  break  down  and  disorgan- 
ize the  Democratic  party  and  tho  country.  Why 
fa  it?  This  Douglas  party  furnished  you  one- 
half  of  your  entire  army.  Where  is  your  gen- 
eral— where  is  your  man  in  command  to-day 
who  belongs  to  that  porty?  Why  is  this? 
Have  you  Republicans  sympathized  with  this 
Breckinridge  party?  Are  you  sympathizing 
with  them,  and  lending  your  aid  to  the  men 


who  lead  our  armies  into  misfortune  and  dis- 
grace?  I  ask  you  to  look. 

44 1  stand  here  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  say- 
ing one  word  more.  I  have  spoken  with  some 
feeling.  I  havo  spoken  with  feeling  because  I 
feel,  and  feel  deeply.  You  have  at  the  head 
of  your  army  a  man  who  carried  your  hag 
through  the  war  of  1812,  and  through  the  war 
with  Mexico,  with  a  strategy  unequalled.  You 
have  sought  to  disgrace  trim,  and  you  have 
sought  to  impair  the  public  confidence  in  him. 
He  fought  this  battle  over  here,*  which  was 
disastrous  to  our  army,  against  his  judgment. 
Who  caused  it?  You  have  forced  it  upon  him. 
I  tell  yon  that,  unless  you  rally  around  him,  this 
great  fighting  army  at  the  North,  which  is  Dem- 
ocratic, will  not  support  you.  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  General  Scott's  political  opinions — 
not  a  particle.  When  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  I  fought  against  and  resisted  his 
election  with  all  my  power.  I  would  vote 
against  him  for  the  Presidency  to-morrow ;  but 
I  tell  you  that,  when  you  look  over  the  list  of 
all  the  military  men  of  the  earth,  he  is  the 
greatest  of  them  all.  He  fought  the  battle  of 
Sunday  last  against  his  plan.  The  strategy  of 
General  Scott  was  the  finest  ever  seen.  If  he 
had  not  been  forced  to  precipitate  our  army,  he 
would  have  won  a  victory  without  fighting  a 
battle.  Again  I  say,  you  have  forced  this  battle 
upon  General  Scott,  and  it  has  been  lost  because 
you  havo  forced  it  upon  him ;  and  I  declare  be- 
fore God  to-day,  as  my  solemn  conviction,  that 
if  this  thing  is  to  be  permitted  to  continue,  you 
destroy  this  Government  forever.  I  stand  here 
in  my  place  and  make  the  declaration  that,  if 
General  Scott  cannot  conduct  this  war,  we  have 
nobody  that  can.  If  be  cannot,  by  strategy, 
skill,  and  courage,  save  this  Government,  it  is 
impossible  to  save  it.  On  this  matter  I  have 
said  all  I  desire  to  say." 

Mr.  Blair,  of  Missouri,  followed :  "  The  gen- 
tleman alleges  that  General  Scott  was  driven 
into  this  battle  tho  other  day  by  some  of  the 
persons  upon  this  side  of  the  House,  as  I  un- 
derstood him.  Now,  there  has  been  nothing 
said  of  General  Scott  here  so  derogntory  to  him 
as  that  which  the  gentleman  himself  has  ut- 
tered. Is  ho  fit  to  command  the  army  of  the 
United  States  if  he  can  be  forced  into  a  battlo 
when  he  is  not  prepared  for  it,  and  against  his 
own  best  judgment,  by  the  outcries  of  outsiders, 
as  the  gentleman  has  characterized  them?  No 
one  here  has  attempted  to  traduce  or  say  aught 
against  General  Scott,  except  the  gentleman 
himself,  and  he  has  levelled  at  him  a  charge 
which  is  derogatory  to  him  in  the  very  highest 
decree  " 

Mr.  Richardson :  »  Well,  I  take  it  back  if  I 
have." 

Mr.  Blair:  "  If  he  takes  it  back,  I  have  noth- 
ing further  to  say  upon  the  matter." 

Mr.  Richardson :  "  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  taken  issue  with  me  upon  the 
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fact  that  General  Scott  was  forced  to  fight  this 
battle.  I  wHl  tell  the  gentloman  what  occurred 
yesterday  morning  in  the  presence  of  my  friends 
McClornand,  Logan,  and  Washburne,  of  Illinois, 
and  also  in  the  presence  of  the  President  of  tho 
United  States  and  the  Sccrotary  of  War.  I  will 
try  and  repeat  what  was  said.  General  Scott 
said :  4  Sir,  I  am  tho  greatest  coward  in  Amer- 
ica.' I  rose  from  my  seat  immediately.  1  Stop, 
sir,'  said  he,  4 1  will  prove  it;  I  have  fought  this 
battlo,  sir,  against  my  judgment ;  I  think  tho 
President  of  tho  United  States  ought  to  remove 
mo  to-day  for  doing  it.  As  God  is  my  judge, 
after  my  superiors  had  determined  to  tight  it,  I 
did  all  in  my  power  to  make  the  army  efficient. 
I  deserve  removal  because  I  did  not  stand  up, 
whon  my  army  was  not  in  condition  for  fight- 
ing, and  resist  it  to  the  last.'  If  tho  gentleman 
controverts  what  I  say,  I  furnish  the  evidence, 
the  proof.  Iloro  are  the  gentlemen  prosont  who 
heard  this  conversation.  There  is  your  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  your  President.  Ho  said  that 
he  ought  to  ho  romoved  because  ho  had  fought 
tho  battle  against  his  judgment.  I  stand  hero 
to  vindicate  him. 

44 1  am  indebted  to  tho  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri for  the  compliment  which  ho  has  passed 
upon  me.  I  desire  to  say  for  myself  that  I 
stand  hero  tho  remains  of  three  generations 
that  have  fallen  in  battle.  Tho  bones  of  iny 
father  and  grandfather  bleach  upon  tho  battlo- 
fields  where  they  fell  beneath  the  flag  of  my 
country.  I  have  stood  beneath  its  folds  at 
home  and  abroad  in  the  storm  of  battle,  and, 
with  God's  blessing,  I  will  stand  beneath  it  to 
tho  ond,  and  defend  it  with  my  life  against  for- 
eign or  domestic  foe." 

Mr.  Washburne:  44  As  my  colleague  has  re- 
ferred to  that  conversation,  I  hope  he  will  state 
to  the  House  what  tho  President  said  to  Gen- 
eral Scott." 

Mr.  Richardson  :  44 1  will  state  it.  Tho  Pres- 
ident said :  '  Your  conversation  seems  to  imply 
that  I  forced  you  to  fight  this  battle.'  General 
8eott  then  said :  4 1  have  never  served  a  Presi- 
dent who  has  been  kinder  to  me  than  yon  havo 
been.'  But,  sir,  he  did  not  relieve  the  Cabinet 
from  tho  imputation  of  having  forced  him  to 
fight  this  battlo.  He  paid  a  compliment  to 
President  Lincoln  personally ;  and,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, standing  hero  in  my  place,  I  desire  to  say  of 
Abraham  Lincoln — and  I  have  known  him  from 
boyhood's  hour  till  now — if  you  let  him  alone, 
ho  is  an  honest  man ;  but  I  am  afraid  he  has 
not  the  will  to  stand  up  against  tho  wily  poli- 
ticians who  surround  him  and  knead  him  to 
their  purposes." 

On  a  subsequent  day  this  subject  came  np 
again  in  the  House,  when  Mr.  Richardson  said 
in  explanation,  he  did  not  intend  to  charge  that 
General  Scott,  even  by  implication,  declared 
that  President  Lincoln  had  contributed  to  force 
him  into  the  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

Mr.  Blair,  of  Missouri,  replied :  44 1  allude  to 
this  matter  for  a  double  purpose.  I  find  that 
tho  gentleman  is  reported  a3  stating  that  Gen- 


eral Scott  intended  to  pay  a  personal  compli- 
inent  to  Mr.  Lincoln ;  but  that  he  did  not  exon- 
erate the  Cabinet. 

44 1  say  that  all  that  has  been  said  on  that  oc- 
casion goes  to  show  that  General  Scott  did 
intend  to  exonerate  the  President  from  tho 
allegation  that  he  had  forced  him  into  a  fight. 
I  undertake  to  say  that  such  is  the  fact,  and  I 
want  it  to  go  upon  tho  record." 

Mr.  Richardson  :  44  Let  us  have  no  misunder- 
standing about  this  matter.  My  colleagues  un- 
derstood that  I  gave  the  language  as  near  as  I 
could.  Whether  I  have  been  correctly  reported 
or  not,  I  do  not  know.  If  I  did  not  then  mako 
the  correct  statement,  let  me  do  it  now. 

44 1  did  not  understand  General  Scott,  nor  did 
I  mean  so  to  be  understood,  as  implying  that 
tho  President  had  forced  him  to  fight  that  bat- 
tle." 

Mr.  Blair :  44  That  is  the  very  essence  of  this 
matter.  But  I  go  Airther,  in  referenco  to  what 
occurred  prior  to  that  battle,  and  say  that  the 
President,  after  he  had  information  that  Gen- 
eral Johnston  had  escaped  through  the  hands 
of  General  Patterson,  and  had  joined  General 
Beauregard  on  Friday  evening,  went  to  General 
Scott  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  waiting 
until  Patterson's  corps  could  come  up  and  rein- 
force the  army  that  was  then  before  Manassas; 
but  so  firmly  fixed  was  General  Scott's  deter- 
mination to  attack  the  enemy  then  and  there, 
that  the  President's  suggestion  was  disregarded. 
The  Secretary  of  War  also  ret  urned  from  the 
field  before  tho  battle,  and  endeavored  to  in- 
duce General  Scott  to  send  forward  reinforce- 
ments; ho  urged  it  again  and  again;  and  finally 
succeeded  in  having  five  regiments  sent,  two 
of  which  reached  Centrevillo  before  tho  retreat 
commenced.  I  make  these  statements,  and  I 
make  them  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  Gen- 
eral Scott  from  being  exhibited  to  the  country, 
as  has  been  attempted  to  be  done  by  his  friends, 
as  assailing  the  President  and  his  Administra- 
tion. This  conversation,  as  reported  in  the 
speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois — and  that 
speech  has  other  marks  indicating  a  design  to 
attack  tho  Administration — holds  out  General 
Scott  as  assailing  the  President  and  the  Cab- 
inet. 

44  But  I  have  another  purpose  far  more  impor- 
tant ;  and  that  is,  that  the  President  shall  retain 
tho  confidence  of  the  people  of  this  country— of 
all  who  are  in  favor  of  preserving  the  Union; 
but  as  long  as  he  is  held  out  as  interposing  and 
forcing  the  Commanding  General  to  tight  a  bat- 
tle against  his  will,  ho  cannot  command  that 
confidence.  When  the  country  knows  the  troth, 
as  they  will  know,  that  the  President  did  not 
take  the  responsibility  to  order  a  battle  before 
our  troops  were  prepared  for  it,  he  will  retain, 
as  he  deserves,  the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
this  country  in  the  war." 

The  Senate  bill  44  to  confiscate  property  u«ed 
for  insurrectionary  purposes"  was  reported 
back  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  U 
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provided  that  whsnover  hereafter,  during  the 
existence  of  the  present  insurrection  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  any  per- 
son held  to  labor  or  service  under  the  laws  of 
any  State  shall  he  required  or  permitted,  by  the 
person  to  whom  such  labor  or  service  is  due,  of 
his  legal  agent,  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or  to  work  or  be  employed  in  or  about 
any  fort,  navy-yard,  armory,  dock-yard,  ship, 
or  in  any  military  or  naval  service,  against  the 
Government  of  tho  United  States,  or  as  the  ser- 
vant of  any  person  engaged  in  active  hostilities 
against  the  United  States,  then  the  person  to 
whom  such  labor  is  due  shall  forfeit  all  claim  to 
such  service  or  labor,  any  law  of  any  State,  or 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing ;  and,  in  case  of  a  claim  for  such  labor, 
such  facts  shall  be  a  full  and  sufficient  answer. 

Mr.  Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky,  said :  "I  desire 
to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  whether  it  is  the  design  of  this  bill  to 
confiscate  the  property  of  citizens  in  persons 
described  there  where  they  may  be  found  at 
labor  of  any  description  which  can  be  connect- 
ed with  war,  except  the  carrying  of  arms?  Sup- 
pose my  negroes — I  being  a  national  man  and 
a  Union  man — arc  taken  without  my  leave  and 
against  my  consent,  to  drive  teams  and  carry 
provender  to  the  rebel  army  :  are  my  negroes 
to  bo  confiscated  ?  " 

Mr.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  answered :  "  I  will 
state  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  that  this  bill  is  drafted— tho 
original  bill  as  well  as  tho  substitute — in  such  a 
manner  as  expressly  to  preclude  such  a  con- 
struction; because  both  the  original  bill  and 
the  substitute  limit  tho  penalties  prescribed  to 
such  persons  as  are  engaged  in  this  rebellion  by 
their  own  act." 

Mr.  Burnett,  of  Ke  ntucky,  said :  "  Now,  let  mo 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  whether  tho  Sen- 
ate bill  does  not  apply  to  all  slaves  who  may 
be  owned  by  persons  now  in  this  rebellion,  and 
to  their  services  in  any  wiso  used  in  aiding  this 
rebellion,  without  limitation  ? " 

Mr.  Bingham :  "  I  6tate,  unhesitatingly,  that 
the  Senate  bill  docs  no  such  thing,  for  it  has 
limitation — that  such  services  must  bo  by 
the  direct  act  of  the  owner  himself;  by  tho  di- 
rect act  of  the  owner,  or  by  tho  act  of  his  agent 
or  employee." 

The  substitute  was  rejected  by  tho  nouso, 
and  the  question  recurred  on  tho  Senate  bill. 
To  this  Mr.  Bingham  offered  an  amendment, 
"  limiting  the  operation  of  tho  bill  to  tho  pres- 
ent insurrection." 

The  fourth  section  of  the  Senate  bill  was  then 
read  as  called  for.   It  was  as  follows : 

Whenever  any  person  claiming  to  be  entitled  to  the 
service  or  labor  of  any  other  person,  under  the  laws 
of  any  State,  shall  employ  such  person  in  aiding  or 
promoting  any  insurrection,  or  in  resisting  the  taws 
of  the  United  States,  or  shall  permit  him  to  be  so  cm- 

f»loTfd,  he  shall  forfeit  all  right  to  such  service  or 
abor,  and  the  person  whose  labor  or  service  is  thus 
claimed  shall  be  thenceforth  discharged  tbcrcfroro,  any 
U*  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 


Mr.  Bnrnett :  "  The  use  of  a  slave,  by  author- 
ity of  the  owner,  in  any  modo  which  will  tend 
to  aid  or  promote  this  insurrection,  will  entitle 
that  slave  to  his  freedom." 

Mr.  Bingham :  "  Certainly  it  will." 

Mr.  Burnett:  "Now  we  understand  each 
other.  I  ask  the  gentleman  whether  this  bill 
is  not  to  be  construed  by  the  executive  authori- 
ties of  the  Government  ? " 

Mr.  Bingham :  "  No,  sir;  I  undertake  to  fay 
that  this  provision  is  like  many  others  now 
standing  upon  onr  statute-books  subject  to  judi- 
cial decision.  It  is  simply  an  act  which  may 
become  the  subject  of  adjudication  in  the  courts 
as  between  the  owner  of  a  person  so  employed 
and  tho  person  so  claimed." 

Mr.  Burnett :  "  That  "is  what  the  gentleman 
Fays,  but  does  it  not  mislead  the  House?  On  a 
certain  state  of  facts  to  be  assumed,  and  they 
are  to  a  certain  extent  set  out  in  the  bill,  then 
the  contingency  occurs  upon  which  the  slave  is 
entitled  to  his  freedom.  Whenever  that  ques- 
tion is  settled  by  judicial  procedure  hereafter, 
tho  slave  sets  up  tho  fact  that  he  was  used  in 
any  way  " 

Mr.  Bingham :  "  By  his  master." 

Mr.  Burnett:  "Or  with  his  consent,  or  tho 
consent  of  his  agent,  in  any  mode  whatever, 
then  that  negro  is  entitled  to*  his  freedom." 

Mr.  Bingham  :  "  Yes,  6ir." 

Mr.  Burnett :  "  Then,  that  amounts  to  a 
wholesale  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the 
seceding  or  rebellious  States." 

Mr.  Bingham  replied :  "  I  undertake  to  say 
that  no  just  court  in  America  will  ever  construe 
this  fourth  section,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  to  tho 
effect  that,  because  it  happens  that  citizens  of 
tho  United  States  residing  in  a  seceding  State 
hold  slaves,  this  law  amounts  to  an  emancipa- 
tion of  their  slaves.  I  deny  that  that  was  tho 
intention  of  the  law,  or  that  it  will  bear  any 
such  construction  by  a  court  of  justice.  I  as- 
sert, further,  that  the  very  words  of  the  statute 
eschew  any  such  construction.  By  the  express 
words  of  the  act  it  is  limited  in  its  effect  to 
thoso  persons  who  themselves,  by  their  own 
direct  acts,  for  tho  purpose  of  overturning  tho 
powers  of  the  Government,  employ,  or  consent 
that  others  shall  employ,  the  services  of  their 
slaves  to  that  end.  Does  the  gentleman  com- 
plain that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
shall  provide  by  law  that  any  person  owning 
slaves  within  his  own  State  of  Kentucky,  who 
shall  feloniously  employ  them  in  insurrection 
within  his  own  State  against  the  combined  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  for  the  destruction  of  his  own  life, 
or  the  lives  of  his  kindred  and  friends,  shall  bo 
so  tenderly  cared  for,  that  he  shall  not  forfeit 
his  control  over  his  slaves  ?  I  aver  that  a  traitor 
should  not  only  forfeit  his  slave,  but  he  should 
forfeit  his  life  as  well.  A  traitor  justly  forfeits 
both  life  and  property." 

Mr.  Burnett  followed  :  "  The  gentleman  pro- 
pounds to  me  the  question  whether  I  am  will- 
ing that  the  slaves  shall  be  used  against  the 
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authority  of  the  United  States  ?  This  is  what 
I  object  to :  that  when  you  pass  a  law  in  refer- 
ence to  property,  you  should  take  one  species 
of  property  and  put  it  upon  a  different  footing 
from  another.  This  Congress  has  no  power, 
and  the  power  exists  nowhere  in  this  Govern- 
ment, to  set  at  liberty  the  slaves  now  held  in 
bondage  in  the  slavo  States ;  and  when  Con- 
gress undertakes  to  confiscate  slave  property, 
that  species  of  property  should  be  put  upon  the 
very  same  basis  as  all  other  property  confiscated 
by  the  General  Government.  Let  me  state  a 
ca*o  to  the  gentleman,  and  ask  him  a  question. 

"  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  Stato  of  Tennessee, 
which  is  now  one  of  the  rebellious  States;  I 
own  slaves;  I  U30  those  slaves  upon  my  farm 
in  the  culture  of  tobacco,  wheat,  and  the  usual 
products  of  that  State ;  they  make  corn  and 
wheat  and  hay ;  and  I  take  those  things,  the 
products  of  slavo  labor,  and  sell  them  to  that 
rebel  army.  Now,  the  gentleman  is  a  lawyer, 
and  will  he  say  that,  by  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  my  slaves  are  not  entitled  to  their  free- 
dom?" 

Mr.  Bingham :  "  I  think,  when  the  gentle- 
man sells  his  produce  to  the  rebels,  he  ought 
to  forfeit  all  he  has." 

Mr.  Burnett:  "Exactly;  and  that  is  this  bill." 

Mr.  Crittenden:  "Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
conceded  in  all  time,  I  believe,  that  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Congress  of  the  United  State*, 
has  no  power  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery  within  the  States.  It  has  been  con- 
ceded that  that  was  a  subject  for  State  legisla- 
tion only.  Does  war  change  the  powers  of 
Congress  in  this  respect  ?  It  is  the  absence  of 
all  power  upon  the  subject  which  has  prevented 
your  legislation.  Abseuco  of  all  power  of  le- 
gislation in  timo  of  peace  must  be  the  absence 
of  the  same  power  at  all  times.  The  constitu- 
tional power  of  this  House  does  not  come  and 
go  with  a  change  of  circumstances.  That  is  a 
fixed  rule  of  Congress,  permanent,  immutable, 
and  made  to  govern  Congress.  Now,  sir,  if  you 
can  legislate  in  regard  to  slavery  in  this  in- 
stance, and  if  you  can,  upon  certain  conditions 
in  time  of  war,  destroy  the  right  of  the  master 
to  his  slavo,  why  cannot  you,  upon  conditions, 
in  time  of  peace  do  the  same  thing  ?  You  do  it 
hero  because  the  slave  is  employed  to  aid  the 
master  iu  the  commission  of  a  great  crime,  that 
is,  the  uniting  in  a  civil  war.  Could  you  not 
apply  the  principle  to  times  of  peace,  and  make 
the  conditions  then  ?  If  a  master  uses  his  slave 
to  aid  in  the  commission  of  a  trespass,  or  it  may 
be  a  murder,  can  you  declare  that  to  be  sufficient 
cause  for  the  liberation  of  the  slave?  Why  can 
you  not  ?  Bccauo  you  havo  no  power  by  your 
Constitution  to  touch  slavery  at  all." 

Mr.  Kellogg,  of  Illinois :  "  I  wish  to  make 
this  suggestion :  while  we  concedo  that  there  is 
no  power  to  interfere  with  the  right  to  hold 
slaves  in  Kentucky,  I  suggest  to  him  whether 
it  is  not  competent  to  forfeit  the  claim  that  a 
man  has  to  his  slaves  for  treason  in  the  master, 
in  the  same  way  that  he  would  forfeit  his  claim 


to  his  horse,  and  yet  not  at  all  in  conflict  with, 
or  abrogate  the  law  that  authorizes  the  holding 
of  slaves  ?  I  deny  any  disposition  on  my  own 
part  to  interfere  with  the  laws  of  the  States  in 
reference  to  holding  slaves,  bat  I  insist  upon 
our  power  to  make  a  forfeiture  of  the  right  to 
service  or  labor  of  a  person  or  the  title  to  a 
horse,  when  the  master  of  one,  or  the  owner  of 
the  other,  has  become  a  traitor  to  his  country, 
and  uses  that  property  or  right  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Government.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
to  make  a  distinction  between  the  right  a  mas- 
ter has,  and  the  idea  of  abrogating  the  State  law 
of  Kentucky,  for  instance,  allowing  him  to  hold 
slaves ;  and  that  is  the  point  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  his  attention." 

Mr.  Crittenden :  "I  answer  the  gentleman  in 
the  same  general  terms  in  which  he  argues  his 
case.  If  you  have  no  power,  there  the  question 
ends.  Well,  havo  you  a  power  to  legislate  con- 
cerning a  slave  in  Kentucky,  as  to  bis  rights 
present  or  future  ?  Have  you  a  right  to  impose 
any  terms  or  conditions  on  the  master,  in  time 
of  peace,  on  which  the  slavo  shall  be  entitled  to 
his  liberty  ? " 

Mr.  Kellogg,  of  Illinois :  u  My  idea  on  that 
point  is  simply  this :  that  the  citizen  of  Ken- 
tucky, like  the  citizen  of  any  State,  by  an  in- 
fraction of  law — of  the  highest  law  of  the  coun- 
try— is  liable  to  penalties  and  forfeitures.  It 
operates  on  the  person  to  forfeit  his  right  by 
his  own  crime,  and  does  not  at  all  attack  or  in- 
validate the  right  to  hold  slaves  or  abolish  slav- 
ery in  Kentucky.  It  operates  as  a  forfeiture  on 
tho  j>erson  for  his  crime  in  precisely  the  same 
way  as  it  operates  as  a  forfeiture  on  other  kinds 
of  property." 

Mr.  Crittenden :  "  I  say,  if  yon  have  no  power 
directly,  no  matter  what  the  advantages  of  the 
exerciso  of  that  |>ower  would  be,  no  matter  how 
just,  no  matter  how  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union,  you  cannot  legislate  about  it 
for  want  of  power.  That  is  my  point.  Yon 
cannot  make  a  general  law  that  shall  regulate 
slavery,  that  shall  regulate  the  rights  of  the 
master  or  the  rights  of  the  servant,  in  a  State 
of  this  Union,  in  time  of  peace.  That  will  be 
admitted,  I  think.  You  cannot  punish  any 
crime  in  tho  State ;  that  is  for  the  State.  It  Ls 
a  part  of  its  interior  police.  It  is  the  law,  and 
you  were  willing  to  put  it  in  tho  Constitution 
as  a  thing  never  denied.  Now,  I  ask  ray  friend 
if  this  bill  is  not  getting  around  that,  making 
use  of  a  stato  of  war,  of  a  state  of  things  that 
highly  excites  us  all  ? " 

Mr.  Kellogg,  of  Illinois :  44 1  repeat  that  we 
have  no  more  power  to  legislate  on  the  subject 
of  slavery  in  time  of  war  than  we  have  in  time 
of  peace.  If  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  com- 
mits high  treason,  or  any  other  great  crime 
known  to  the  law,  it  is  competent  for  the 
United  States  Legislature,  if  the  crime  be  within 
its  cognizance,  (and  treason  is,)  to  provide  for 
the  forfeiture  and  confiscation  of  the  offender's 
property.  And  it  is  because  he  is  a  criminal 
before  the  law  that  I  propose  that  his  horses*, 
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his  Louses,  his  lands,  his  males,  his  cannon,  yea, 
his  right  to  service  in  another,  shall  be  confis- 
cated ;  not  annulling  the  law  by  which  he  holds 
it :  for  that  is  a  matter  which  neither  in  war 
nor  in  peace  can  we  reach.  But  because  of  the 
crime,  wo  may  either  in  war  or  peace  impose 
the  penalty  of  the  confiscation  of  the  offender's 
right  to  hold  property,  or  of  the  right  to  the 
service  and  labor  of  another.  This  bill  is  put 
on  the  ground  of  confiscation,  on  the  ground  of 
forfeiture." 

Mr.  Crittenden :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  crime 
against  which  we  are  legislating  that  irritates 
•and  provokes  us  to  extremity  in  our  legislation 
on  tiiis  subject  We  have  a  power  in  all  cases 
within  our  jurisdiction  to  try  persons  in  our 
courts  for  the  crime  alleged  against  them ;  arid 
all  the  consequences  which  the  law  annexes 
under  the  Constitution  follow  tho  judgment. 

"  Now,  in  reference  to  treason,  which  is  the 
crime  here.  The  Constitution  defines  what  it 
is,  and  provides  for  its  punishment.  It  declares 
that  treason  against  the  United  States  shall  con- 
sist in  levying  war  against  them  ;  and  that  no 
person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  except  on 
the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  tho  same 
overt  act,  or  on  his  confession  in  open  court. 
It  declares  that  Congress  shall  havo  the  power 
to  declare  the  punishment  of  treason  ;  but  no 
attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of 
blood,  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of 
the  offender. 

14  Now,  sir,  the  crime  declared  by  this  bill, 
and  for  which  this  forfeiture  is  to  take  place,  is 
treason — treason  by  its  very  definition.  It  is 
so  considered  in  this  bill.  It  is  so  considered 
by  my  frieud  from  Illinois.  This  law  undertakes 
to  deprive  the  owner  of  slaves  of  his  entiro 
property,  and  to  give  complete  freedom  to  tho 
slave.  The  Constitution  says  that  even  on  con- 
viction of  treason,  there  shall  be  no  forfeiture 
of  property,  of  any  description,  beyond  tho  life- 
time of  the  offender. 

"  Now,  I  ask  my  friends  everywhere  if  it  is 
not  a  plain  breach  of  tho  Constitution  that  a 
man  shall  forfeit  his  slaves?  Whatsoever  of 
property  he  employs,  or  permits  to  be  employed 
in  a  certain  way  in  aid  of  treasonable  purposes, 
he  shall  forfeit  it  absolutely,  says  this  bill;  and 
especially  shall  he  forfeit  his  slaves  forever. 
That  is  the  language  of  the  bill.  The  language 
of  the  Constitution  is,  that  no  title  of  his  prop- 
erty shall  be  forfeited  for  longer  than  his  lire. 
In  this,  however  else  we  may  differ,  there  is 
an  apparent  unconstitutionality  in  this  bill. 

"  Gentlemen,  for  the  sake  of  our  country,  I 
ask  yon  not  to  enter  upon  such  an  experiment. 
Your  laws  already  declare  what  is  treason ; 
they  define  what  shall  be  the  penalties  of  that 
crime.  They  are  sufficient,  and  I  hope  there 
will  be  no  further  action,  such  as  this  bill  con- 
templates. 

"  Let  us  act  our  part  like  men ;  let  us  look 
above  these  littlo  means  of  penal  laws  which, 
give  me  leave  to  say,  will  furnish  those  in  arms 
against  the  Government  a  pretext  for  misrepre- 


senting the  purposes  and  objects  of  this  war. 
We  have  declared  that  this  war  is  not  for  the 
Bubj ligation  of  tho  Sonth,  not  for  the  overthrow 
of  slavery,  nor  for  the  overthrow  of  their  social 
institutions,  but  simply  for  the  noble  purpose 
of  restoring  our  country  and  preserving  the 
Union.  That  is  our  object.  Let  the  means 
with  which  we  pursue  that  object  be  as  noble 
and  elevated  as  the  object  itself.  Let  us  raise 
ourselves  to  that  high  level.  But  what  will 
be  tho  effect  of  these  penal  laws  ?  Does  any 
man  suppose  they  will  assist  you  in  gaining  n 
single  battle?  When  we  have  before  us  the 
noble  purpose  of  uniting  our  countrymen  under 
a  common  Government,  and  of  restoring  tho 
supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  is  it  necessary 
to  rake  in  the  dust  for  these  small,  petty  means 
of  annoyance,  the  effect  of  which  will  only 
be  to  render  those  now  in  arms  against  the 
Government  more  bitter  against  us?  " 

Mr.  Diven,  of  New  York,  asked :  "  Is  there 
any  man  who  thinks  that  the  passage  of  a  law 
authorizing  the  confiscation  of  property  can 

Sromote  the  success  of  our  army  ?  Why,  then, 
o  not  other  nations  think  fo?  When  we  were 
prosecuting  our  war  against  Mexico  we  respect- 
ed the  property  of  the  enemy.  When  Garibal- 
di was  prosecuting  the  wor  of  independence  in 
Italy,  he  respected  the  property  of  the  Italians, 
without  regard  to  what  army  they  were  giving 
their  sympathies  to.  Have  not  the  stern  rigors 
of  ancient  law  been  relaxed  in  favor  of  justice  ? 
Why  have  we  protested  against  indiscriminate 
piracy  on  the  seas?  Why  has  the  custom  been 
abandoned  of  giving  up  cities  that  had  been  he- 
sieged  to  the  sack  of  the  soldiery,  as  was  once 
the  universal  usage  of  war  ?  Did  the  sacking 
of  cities  promote  the  success  of  the  besiegers? 
On  tho  contrary,  it  stimulated  the  besieged  to  a 
more  obstinate  and  determined  resistance.  If 
any  man  doubts  it,  let  him  read  the  wars  of  the 
Peninsula,  where  women,  rather  than  undergo 
the  rigors  of  such  a  code,  fought  and  perished, 
till  the  streets  reeked  with  their  putrid  bodies. 
No,  sir.  The  attaching  of  such  rigors  and  pen- 
alties to  warfare  only  stimulates  the  resistance 
of  the  enemy.  Let  it  be  understood  that  all  these 
Southern  States,  which  may  be  regarded  as  in 
rebellion  against  the  Government,  are  to  have 
their  property  all  confiscated  if  we  are  success- 
ful in  the  war,  and  do  you  not  see  that  they  wil' 
fight  the  battle  to  the  bitter  end  ?  Do  you  not 
seo  that  there  is  no  hone  for  them,  no  home,  no 
hearthstone ;  and  that  they  may  as  well  conclude 
to  die  on  tho  field  of  battle  as  to  surrender  ? 11 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  replied :  "  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thought  the  time  had  come  when  the 
laws  of  war  were  to  govern  our  action ;  when 
constitutions,  if  they  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
laws  of  war  in  dealing  with  the  enemy,  had  no 
right  to  intervene.  Who  pleads  the  Constitu- 
tion against  our  proposed  action?  Who  says 
the  Constitution  must  come  in,  in  bar  of  our 
action?  It  is  the  advocates  of  rebels,  of  rebels 
who  have  sought  to  overthrow  the  Constitution 
and  trample  it  in  the  dust— who  repudiate  tho 
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Constitution.  Sir,  thcso  rebels,  who  have  dis- 
regarded and  set  at  defiance  that  instrument, 
are,  by  every  rule  of  municipal  and  internation- 
al law,  estopped  from  pleading  it  against  our 
action.  Who,  then,  is  it  that  comes  to  us  and 
says,  4  yon  cannot  do  this  thing,  because  your 
Constitution  does  not  permit  it  i '  Tho  Consti- 
tution !  Oar  Constitution,  which  yon  repudiate 
and  trample  under  foot,  forbids  it  ?  Sir,  it  is  an 
absurdity.  There  must  bo  a  party  in  court  to 
plead  it,  and  that  party,  to  be  entitled  to  plead 
it  in  court,  must  first  acknowledge  its  suprem- 
acy, or  he  has  no  business  to  be  in  court  at  all. 
I  repeat,  then,  that  those  who  bring  in  this  pica 
here,  in  bar  of  our  action,  aro  the  advocates  of 
rebels.  They  are  nothing  else,  whatover  they 
intend.  I  mean  it,  of  course,  in  a  legal  sense.  I 
mean  they  are  acting  in  the  capacity  of  coun- 
sellors-at-law  for  the  rebels ;  they  are  speaking 
for  them,  and  not  for  us,  who  aro  the  plaintiffs 
in  this  transaction.  I  deny  that  they  have  any 
right  to  plead  at  all.  I  deny  that  "they  havo 
any  standing  in  court.  I  deny  that  they  havo 
any  right  to  invoke  this  Constitution,  which 
they  deny  has  any  authority  over  them,  which 
they  set  at  defiance  and  trample  under  foot.  I 
deny  that  they  can  bo  permitted  to  come  hero 
and  tell  us  we  must  be  loyal  to  tho  Constitu- 
tion." 

The  bill  was  re-committed  to  tho  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  on  a  subsequent  day  reported 
back  with  a  recommendation  to  strike  out  tho 
fourth  section,  and  insert  the  following: 

That  whenever  hereafter,  during  the  present  insur- 
rection ugainst  the  (government  of  the  United  States, 
any  persou  claimed  to  be  held  to  labor  or  service,  un- 
der the  laws  of  any  State,  shall  be  required  or  permit- 
ted by  the  person  to  whom  such  labor  or  service  is 
claimed  to  be  due,  or  by  the  lawful  agent  of  such  per- 
son, to  take  up  arms  against  the  United  States,  or 
shall  be  required  or  permitted  by  the  person  to  whom 
such  service  or  labor  is  claimed  to  be  due,  or  his  lawful 
agent,  to  work  or  to  be  employed  in  or  upon  any  fort, 
navy-yard,  dock,  armory,  ship,  or  intrenchment,  or  in 
any  military  or  navul  service  whatever,  against  tho 
Government  and  lawful  authority  of  the  United  States, 
then,  and  in  everv  such  case,  the  person  to  whom  such 
service  is  claimed  to  be  due,  shall  forfeit  his  claim  to 
such  labor,  any  law  of  the  State,  or  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ;  and  when- 
ever thereafter  the  person  claiming  such  labor  or  ser- 
vice shall  seek  to  enforce  his  claim,  it  shall  be  a  full 
and  sufficient  answer  to  Riich  claim  that  the  person 
whose  service  or  labor  is  claimed  had  been  cmnlovcd 
in  hostile  service  against  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

This  was  adopted,  and  the  bill  passed.  Ayes, 
60 ;  noes,  43. 


This  extra  session  of  Congress  was  closed 
August  0th.  Called  at  tho  time  when  the  Pres- 
ident's proclamation  was  issued  summoning  an 
armed  forco  to  tho  aid  of  tho  Government,  its 
business  was  primarily  to  provide  ways  and 
means  for  efficiently  carrying  on  the  military 
operations  thus  commenced.  This  object  was 
met  in  a  most  liberal  manner.  Duties  on  cer- 
tiin  imports  were  increased ;  a  loan  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  was  authorized ;  tho  issue 
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of  fifty  millions  of  Treasury  notes,  reissnablo 
as  often  as  they  might  return  to  the  Treasury, 
was  also  granted  ;  taxes  collectable  at  a  future 
day  were  also  laid,  with  a  guarantee  that  they 
would  be  collected  if  needed. 

The  repeal  of  tho  specie  clause  of  the  Sub- 
treasury  act,  this  departure  from  the  established 
policy  of  the  Government  in  time  of  peace, 
made  tho  paper  currency  of  tho  country  at  once 
available  for  the  uses  of  the  Government,  and 
relieved  the  banks  from  the  restraint  which  had 
been  held  upon  over-issues  of  their  circulation. 
The  army  was  increased  to  almost  any  extent 
tho  President  might  require.  One  bill  alone, 
authorized  tho  enlistment  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand volunteers.  In  short,  every  thing  in  the 
power  of  Congress  was  done  to  give  strength 
to  tho  arm  of  tho  Government.  Tho  spirit  and 
opinions  of  the  people  expressed  through  their 
representatives  in  Congress,  as  shown  in  the 
preceding  sketches,  wero  of  tho  most  patriotic 
and  harmonious  character,  creating  sanguine 
anticipations  of  a  bright,  and  prosperous,  and 
united  future  to  the  whole  country. 

The  position  taken  by  the  members  from  the 
Southern  States,  that  their  constituents  regard- 
ed tho  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  a  proof  that 
tho  people  of  tho  North  had  become  so  aboli- 
tionized  as  to  intend  the  destruction  of  their 
domestic  institutions,  remained  to  bo  proved. 
At  the  extra  session,  when  tho  entire  control  of 
Congress  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  North, 
no  decisive  expression  of  Northern  sentiment 
on  this  point  was  manifested. 

CONNECTICUT.  One  of  the  Southern  New 
England  States,  bounded  north  by  Massachu- 
setts, east  by  Rhode  Island,  south  by  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  west  by  New  York ;  area, 
4,674  square  miles ;  pop.  in  1860,  460,147:  wa- 
tered by  the  Connecticut,  Housatonic,  Thames, 
and  their  tributaries,  and  numerous  smaller  riv- 
ers ;  tho  State  is  divided  into  8  counties,  vit, 
Hartford,  Tolland,  Windham,  New  London, 
Middlesex,  New  Haven,  Fairfield,  and  Litch- 
field ;  and  into  4  congressional  districts  each 
comprising  two  counties,  in  the  order  above 
stated.  Its  Legislature  meets  annually,  and 
consists  of  a  Senate  of  21  members,  and  a 
TTonse  of  Representatives  of  about  260.  This 
State  held  its  annual  election  for  State  officers, 
and  its  biennial  one  for  members  of  Congress, 
on  the  1st  of  April,  1861.  It  resulted  in  the 
election  of  William  A.  Buckingham,  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Governor,  by  a  majority 
of  2,086,  and  the  entire  Republican  State  ticket; 
a  large  Union  and  Republican  majority  in  both 
branches  of  the  State  Legislature,  and'the  elec- 
tion of  Messrs.  Dwight  Loomis,  and  Alfred  A. 
Burnham,  Republican  members  of  Congress  in 
the  1st  and  3d  districts,  and  of  Messrs.  James 
E.  English  and  Geo.  C.  Woodruff,  Democratic 
members  of  Congress  in  tho  2d  and  4th  dis- 
tricts. 

On  tho  15th  of  April  Governor  Buckingham 
received  the  President's  Message,  calling  for 
75,000  soldiers  and  immediately  issued  a  proc- 
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tarnation  calling  upon  the  patriotic  citizens  of 
the  State  to  volunteer  their  services  in  aid  of 
the  General  Government,  The  proportion  of 
the  75,000  men  required  from  the  State  was 
ono  regiment  of  780  men  ;  and  the  hanks  of  the 
State  promptly  proffered  the  money  necessary 
for  raising,  equipping,  and  maintaining  tho 
troops. 

The  State  Legislature  met  on  tho  1st  of  May, 
and  Gov.  Buckingham,  in  his  Message,  an- 
nounced that  41  volunteer  companies  had  al- 
ready been  accepted,  and  that  a  fifth  regiment 
would  he  full  in  a  few  days.  The  regiments 
would  not  loavo  the  State  till  they  were  fully 
equipped  with  camp  and  baggage  trains,  and 
prepared  to  take  care  of  themselves  on  all  oc- 
casions. Ho  recommended  also  tho  organiza- 
tion of  an  efficient  State  militia.  The  Legisla- 
ture promptly  responded  to  tho  Governor's 
suggestions.  On  the  3d  of  May,  an  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  organization  and  equipment  of  a 
volunteer  militia  and  for  tho  public  defence, 
passed  both  Houses. 

This  bill  authorized  and  empowered  the  Gov- 
ernor to  cause  to  be  enlisted,  enrolled,  and  mus- 
tered into  tho  service  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, for  such  time  as  he  might  deem  expedient, 
volunteers,  in  his  discretion  as  to  numbers,  not 
to  exceed  ten  thousand  men,  to  bo  officered, 
organized,  armed,  and  equipped,  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Governor  should  order  and  di- 
rect, said  force  hereby  authorized  being  in 
addition  to  tho  present  military  organization, 
and  a  part  of  the  militia  thereof.  Tho  officers 
and  men  to  receivo  the  same  pay  and  rations 
while  under  tho  provisions  of  tliis  act,  until 
mustered  into  the  service  of  tho  United  States, 
as  officers  and  men  of  tho  same  rank  and  arm 
of  service  in  the  army  of  the  United  States. 
They  were  to  bo  liable  at  all  times  to  be  tnrned 
over  by  tho  Governor  to  tho  service  of  tho  na- 
tion. They  wcro  to  be  paid  by  the  State  only 
for  tho  time  actually  spent  in  organization, 
drilling,  and  instruction.  All  expenditures  for 
arms,  supplies,  equipments,  and  transportation 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  Governor  out  of  the  State 
Treasury.  Each  volunteer  was  to  receivo  ten 
dollars  a  month  in  addition  to  tho  regular  pay 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  eleven  dollars  a 
month.  Two  millions  of  dollars  were  appro- 
priated to  pay  tho  expenditures  under  the  act. 

The  first  regiment,  of  834  men,  commanded 
by  Col.  Alfred  II.  Terry,  left  tho  State  on  the 
10th  of  May  ;  the  second  regiment,  of  800  men, 
commanded  by  Col.  Daniel  Tyler,  on  the  13th 
or  1 4th  of  the  same  month  ;  tho  third,  of  over 
800  men,  under  Col.  J.  Arnold,  on  tho  22d ; 
and  the  fourth,  of  over  1,000  men,  commanded 
by  Col.  Levi  Woodhousc,  on  tho  10th  of  June. 

While  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the 
State  were  earnestly  in  favor  of  the  war,  thero 
were  a  number  who  believed  that  tho  Union 
never  conld  ho  restored  by  hostile  measures, 
and  who  boldly  avowed  this  opinion.  Theso 
persons  called  what  they  termed  44  Pcaco  Meet- 
ings," and  attempted  to  raise  44  peace  flags  "  In 


various  parts  of  tho  State.  These  proceedings 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  citizen*,  who  gen- 
erally advocated  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  tho 
war,  and  led  in  several  instances  to  serious  col- 
lisions and  acts  of  violence.  Gov.  Buckingham, 
on  the  15th  August,  issued  a  call  for  four  regi- 
ments of  infantry  to  volunteer  for  three  years 
or  tho  war ;  and  immediately  on  the  publica- 
tion of  this  summons,  a  44  peaco  "  meeting  wns 
called  at  Say  brook,  Conn.,  on  the  16th  August, 
and  an  announcement  was  made  that  a  peaco 
flag  would  be  raised.  Those  of  opposite  views 
rallied  in  much  larger  numbers  than  tho 44  peaco  " 
party,  and  raised  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  tho 
44  pcaco  "  party  attacked  the  Union  party,  hut 
were  beaten  off,  some  of  them  being  seriously 
wounded.  Union  speeches  were  then  made 
and  a  guard  placed  on  the  ground  to  prevent 
the  raising  of  a  44  peace  "  flag. 

On  the£6th  August,  a 44  pence  "flag  was  raised 
at  New  Fairfield,  Conn.,  aud  an  attempt  to  pull 
it  down  led  to  a  vigorous  fight,  in  which  two 
of  the  44  pence  "  men  were  seriously,  and  it  was 
thought  fatally,  wounded.  A  similar  meeting 
was  attempted  the  same  day  at  Stepney,  but 
tho  peace  flag  was  torn  down,  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  raised,  and  several  Union  speeches 
made.  Among  those  present  at  Stepney  was  a 
considerable  party  of  Union  men  from  Bridge- 
port, and  on  their  return,  as  they  passed  the 
office  of  the  Bridgeport  44  Farmer,"  which  had 
been  tho  leading  organ  of  the  44  peace  "  party, 
they  were,  or  conceived  that  they  were,  hissed 
and  insulted ;  whereupon  the  volunteers,  who 
formed  a  considerable  portion  of  tho  com- 
pany, attacked  and  sacked  tho  office  of  tho 
44  Farmer." 

The  recurrence  of  these  disturbances  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  State  led  Gov.  Buckingham  to 
issue  tho  following  proclamation  : 

A  PUOCLAMATION. 

Eleven  States  of  the  Union  are  now  armed  and  in 
open  rebellion  against  Federal  authority ;  thev  havo 
paral  vzed  the  business  of  the  nation,  have  involved  us 
In  civil  war,  and  are  now  exerting  their  combined 
energies  to  rob  us  of  tho  blessings  of  a  free  govern- 
ment. The  greatness  of  their  crime  has  no  parallel  in 
tho  history  of  human  governments.  At  this  critical 
juncture,  our  liberties  are  still  further  imperilled  by 
the  utterance  of  seditious  language ;  by  a  traitorous 
press,  which  excuses  or  justifies  the  rebellion ;  by 
secret  organizations,  which  propose  to  resist  the  exe- 
cution ofthe  laws  of  this  State  by  force ;  by  the  public 
exhibition  of  *'  peace  flags,"  falsely  so  called  ;  and  by 
an  effort  to  redress  grievances  regardless  of  the  forms 
and  officers  ofthe  law. 

Tho  very  existence  of  onr  Government,  the  future 
prosperity  of  this  entire  nation,  and  the  hopes  of  uni- 
versal freedom  demaud  that  these  outrages  be  sup- 
pressed. 

The  Constitution  guarantees  liberty  of  speech  and 
of  the  press,  but  holds  iho  person  and  the  press  re- 
sponsible for  tho  evils  which  result  from  this  liberty. 
It  guarantees  the  protection  of  property,  but  it  regards 
no  propertv  as  sacred  which  is  used  to  subvert  govern- 
mental authority.  It  guarantees  the  person  from  un- 
reasonable seizure,  but  it  protects  no  individual  from 
arrest  and  punishment  who  gives  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemies  of  our  country.  It  provides  by  law  for 
the  punishment  of  offences,  but  allows  no  grievance  U 
be  redressed  by  violence. 
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I,  therefore,  call  npon  the  citizens  of  this  State  to 
support  and  uphold  the  authority  and  dignity  of  the 
Government,  and  to  abstain  from  every  act  which  can 
tend  to  encourage  and  strengthen  this  conspiracy  ; 
and  I  call  upon  the  oflkers  M  the  law  to  be  active, 
diligent,  and  fearless  in  arresting  and  in  instituting 
legal  proceedings  for  the  punishment  of  those  who 
disturb  the  public  peace,  of  those  who  are  guilty  of 
sedition  and  treason,  aud  of  those  who  are  embraced 
in  combinations  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  laws  ; 
so  that  peace  may  again  be  restored  to  our  distracted 
country,  and  thclibertics  of  the  people  be  preserved. 

Given  under  my  band  and  the  seal  of  this  State,  at 
Hartford,  this  thirty-first  day  of  August.  A.  1).  IStil. 

WM.  A.  BUCKINGHAM. 

Bv  His  Excellency's  command, 

J.  Hammond  Trumbull, 

Secretary  of  State. 

On  the  9th  of  October  tho  Legislature  met 
in  extra  session  on  the  call  of  the  Governor,  to 
provide  for  more  soldiers  and  do  it  liberally ; 
to  rectify  some  errors  in  the  militia  laws  passed 
tho  previous  session,  and  to  decide  whether  the 
State  would  assume  its  share  of  the  direct  na- 
tional tax  or  leave  the  Government  to  collect 
it  In  his  Message,  Gov.  Buckingham  stated  to 
tho  Legislature  that  the  expenso  incurred  to  tho 
1st  of  October,  on  account  of  volunteers,  had 
been  $943,939,  which  had  been  met  by  the 
money  in  tho  Treasury,  and  the  sale  of  $300,000 
of  tho  bonds  authorized  by  the  Legislature, 
which  had  commanded  a  premium,  tho  State 
having  no  previous  debt,  lie  then  proceeded 
to  snv : 

"The  calls  made  upon  volunteers,  for  the 
national  defence,  havo  met  with  a  hearty  ro- 
spdnse,  and  but  for  a  hesitancy  on  the  part  of 
the  General  Government  to  accept  more  troops, 
wo  might  have  had  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand 
men  in  tho  field  to-day.  We  have,  however, 
organized,  equipped,  sent  into  the  field,  and 
have  now  ready  nine  regiments  of  infantry. 
Their  camp  equipage  was  complete,  and  their 
appointments  were  highly  respectable.  About 
five  thousand  Sharp's  and  Enfield  rifles  have 
been  purchased,  and  contracts  made  for  an 
equal  number  of  the  latter  arms,  which  havo 
not  yet  been  delivered.  Arrangements  have 
also  been  made  to  arm,  uniform,  and  furnish 
complete  equipments  for  two  other  regiments 
now  rendezvousing,  and  for  one  not  yet  organ- 
ized." 

The  Legislature  held  a  session  of  one  week, 
and  before  adjourning  conferred  on  the  Gover- 
nor unlimited  power  to  raise  volunteers ;  au- 
thorized another  loan  of  two  million  dollars, 
and  the  assuming  of  the  collection  of  the  nation- 
al tax,  by  which  15  per  cent,  would  bo  saved 
to  the  people  of  the  State. 

Before  the  1st  of  January,  tho  Stato  had  thir- 
teen fully  and  well  equipped  regiments  in  tho 
field;  and  before  the  1st  of  March,  1862, 
tho  number  had  been  increased  to  fifteen  regi- 
ments, besides  a  large  number  of  her  citizens 
who  had  joined  regiments  in  other  States  or 
arms  of  the  service,  not  reprosented  in  tho  vol- 
unteer corps  of  the  Stato. 

CONWAY,  William.  An  aged  seaman,  who 
was  a  quartermaster  in  the  navy,  on  duty  in 


COTTON. 

the  navy-yard  at  Warrington,  Florida,  when  it 
was  surrendered  on  tho  12th  of  January.  When 
ordered  by  Lieutenant  Commanding  Francis  B. 
Renshaw  to  haul  down  the  national  flag,  he 
promptly  and  indignantly  refused  to  obey  the 
order.  A  naval  general  court-martial  held  for 
the  trial  of  the  commandant  of  the  yard  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 11  the  pro- 
priety, justice,  and  good  policy  of  bestowing 
some  appropriate  mark  of  approbation  of  the 
loyalty,  spirit,  and  good  conduct  of  Conway.'' 
Tho  Department  ordered  this  testimonial  of  tho 
court  to  be  publicly  read  by  tho  commanders 
of  all  naval  stations,  and  all" vessels  in  commis- 
sion. 

COTTON.  Tho  consumption  of  cotton  in 
the  year  1801  was  greatly  curtailed  by  the  un- 
fortunate events  in  the  United  States,  which 
cut  off  tho  largest  source  of  supply  to  the 
manufacturing  world.  Comparatively,  the 
quantities  consumed  were  as  follows : 
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Tho  increase  of  consumption  as  expressed  in 
bales  does  not  represent  the  whole  increase,  for 
the  reason  that  tho  process  of  packing  has  grad- 
ually improved,  and  the  bales,  without  occupy- 
ing more  room,  contain  moro  cotton.  Tn  1850 
the  average  weight  of  bales  was  892  lbs. ;  in 
1801,  425  lbs.  The  weight  of  United  States 
cotton  in  1850  was  423  lbs.,  and  in  1861  500 
lbs.  Ilence  the  actual  increase  of  consumption 
has  been  fivefold  since  1820,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  tho  increase  has  been  supplied  from 
the  United  States.  The  actual  production  and 
consumption  in  the  United  States,  with  the 
average  annual  export  price,  down  to  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  1801,  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table.    (See  p.  253.) 

Tho  consumption  of  cotton  in  tho  United 
States  has  increased  very  rapidly  without  di- 
minishing the  surplus  spared  for  exportation. 
On  tho  other  hand,  the  quantity  exported  ha* 
annually  and  largely  increased.  The  United 
States  surplus  has  in  fact  long  been  the  solo 
dependence  for  supplying  cotton  goods  to  Groat 
Britain  and  Europe.  This  fact  has  been  a 
source  of  anxiety  to  the  English  Government 
as  well  as  to  the  spinners,  who  have  foreseen 
the  great  calamity  of  a  "cotton  fatnino"  which 
sooner  or  later  would  overtake  them,  and  they 
have  long  sought  other  sources  of  supply.  For 
more  than  fifty  years  India  has  been  the  scene 
of  extensive  enterprises,  and  tho  results  may 
be  expressed  in  the  language  of  tho  report  of 
the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce,  January, 
1861:  "The  East  India  Company's  experi- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  introducing  American 
cotton  are  now  brought  to  a  close.  They  com- 
menced in  1788,  and  have  hitherto  resulted, 
notwithstanding  an  expenditure  of  $1,750,000, 
in  signal  failure."   That  India,  as  well  as  many 
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other  places  on  tlio  globe's  surface,  does  produce 
cotton  there  is  no  doubt;  but  tho  cotton  is 
nowhero  equal  to  the  American. 

The  cotton  mostly  manufactured  is  of  several 
*orts:  A  fine  long-stapled  cotton  called  "Sea 
Island,"  grown  only  on  the  coast  of  Georgia. 
It  has  a  small  black  seed,  and  is  easily  cleaned. 
The  quantity  is  very  small,  not  over  20,000,000 
lbs.  per  annum  being  made.  It  is  used  mostly 
for  muslin  thread  and  the  finest  numbers  of 
yarns — 100  and  upwards.  It  will  command 
generally  60  cents  per  lb.;  but  as  it  is  used 
in  those  descriptions  of  goods  of  which  the 
greatest  cost  is  tho  labor,  the  price  is  not  so 
material. 

A  similar  description  of  poorer  quality  is 
grown  in  Australia  to  a  small  extent.  There  is 
also  a  long,  strong,  fine  yellowish  cotton  grown 
in  Egypt.  From  Brazil  comes  a  coarse,  harsh, 
bright-colored  cotton,  but  strong  and  long-sta- 
pled, and  a  very  small  quantity  of  similar  cotton 
from  the  West  Indies.  These  long-stapled  cot- 
tons aro  required  to  spin  into  yarns  higher  than 
No.  50's,  nnd  make  the  u  warp,"  that  is,  the 
longitudinal  threads  of  cloth.  The  short  cot- 
tons will  not  answer  for  these  yarns. 

Tho  great  American  crop  is  a  soft,  white, 
silky  medium  staple,  and  is  used  for  the  lower 
or  coarse  numbers  of  warp  and  mostly  for  the 
weft.  Every  piece  of  cotton  cloth  requires 
two  to  five  times  as  much  weft  as  warp,  and 
the  whole  manufacture  requires  nine  pound* 


of  this  American  cotton  for  one  of  any  other. 
Its  price  ranges  from  6  to  12  cents.  It  is  now 
25  cents,  as  a  war  price. 

The  Indian  or  Surat  cotton  is  a  dry,  fuzzy, 
harsh,  and  very  short-stapled  article".  It  "is 
used  exclusively  for  weft,  mixed  with  Ameri- 
can. If  it  is  used  alono  the  cloth  has  n  rough, 
woolly  feel,  and  after  washing  or  bleaching  has 
a  thin,  meagre  look.  It  has,  however,  a  good 
color,  and  is  cheap.  Its  market  price  is  gener- 
ally two-thirds  that  of  tho  United  States  cotton. 
If  the  United  States  article  wero  sufficiently 
abundant,  and  as  cheap,  the  Surat  cotton  would 
not  bo  used  at  all.  The  greatest  efforts  have 
been  made  to  naturalize  tho  American  cotton 
in  India ;  but  where  it  lives  at  all,  it  in  three 
years  degenerates  into  the  Surat  sort. 

Thus  the  difficulty  in  supply  is  not  so  much 
quantity  as  quality,  but  the  quantity  is  also  a 
serious  matter.  The  present  United  States 
growth  has  been  developed  under  tho  most 
favorable  circumstances  of  new  land  and  labor 
in  the  space  of  sixty-six  years,  and  in  tho  last 
ten  the  consumption  has  so  outrun  production 
that  the  price  has  constantly  risen  without 
drawing  from  other  sources  much  if  any  in- 
crease of  supply. 

The  supply  of  cotton  from  sources  other  than 
the  United  States  exceeded  that  of  tho  latter 
by  44  per  cent,  up  to  1820.  From  that  timo 
up  to  1845  the  United  States  supply  gained 
rapidly.  After  that  date  the  spread  of  manu- 
facture in  the  United  States  trenched  upon  tho 
quantities  that  otherwise  could  have  been  ex- 
ported, while  on  the  part  of  other  producing 
countries  the  machine-made  goods  of  England 
gradually  supplanted  the  local  hand  manufac- 
tures. The  result  was  a  larger  quantity  of  raw 
cotton  to  be  sent  to  Englaud,  but  also  a  larger 
demand  for  goods  thence,  until  all  the  cotton- 
producing  countries,  except  the  United  8tato3, 
buy  more  cotton  of  England  than  they  send 
thither.  Tho  proof  is  in  tho  following  table, 
showing  from  the  official  sources  the  weight  of 
cotton  imported,  and  tho  weight  of  cotton 
goods  returned  to  each  country  in  1861  : 

Cotton  Importmd.  Goods  and  Tarn  K.'p'd, 
It*. 

Enst  Tncllos   877.61 6.500 

Brnills   Ih.17o,l00 

Kcrpt   85.S90.601 

West  Indies   1,980,110 

Total  lbs   448,657,311 


Ita. 

273.286,110 
20.lSl.i00 
16.lAl.oiH) 
10.271,100 

819,669,210 


Thero  wero  reexported  from  England  166,- 
000,000  lbs.  of  tho  products  of  other  countries 
to  mix  with  the  American  cotton  used  in  Eu- 
rope. Hence  it  will  bo  observed  that  tho 
American  supply  is  alono  that  on  which  tho 
trade  depends.  Tn  those  years  in  which  tho 
American  crop  falls  short  the  price  rises  in  Liv- 
erpool, and,  as  a  consequence,  more  is  drawn 
from  the  other  countries,  as  in  the  year  1861. 

The  following  table  shows  tho  quantities  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  from  each  chief  source 
since  1820,  with  the  average  prico  of  leading 
descriptions  in  Liverpool  for  each  year. 
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IMrORT.VTIOK  Of  COTTOX  IXTO  CHEAT 


BIUTAIX,  SnOWISQ  TI1E 

PRICES  IX  LIVERPOOL. 


or  srrpLT  and  tiie  axxcal  a 


17.  States. 

It«. 

1 82  i . . . . 

89,939,174 

1821 .... 

1  822 .... 

liil.011.7M 

1823.... 

U0.59i.lH 
92,187,06i 

WM.... 

18*9.... 

133,901,693 

1821... 

14  1,858,20) 

1827.... 

216,82  1.812 

1821... 

lil.T5J.2W 

182J.... 

15T.lST.M3i 

ldto  ... 

210.813,858 

1811.... 

219,381,628 

1S12  ... 

219,756  731 

1811. ... 

237.316,738 

ISM.... 

269,201.075 

iso  ... 

281.453.81* 

18  W.... 

20.6I5.W2 

HIT.... 

32K.6M.T16 

181S  

41l.-i17.SSi 

I9».... 

3II.597.7JS 

18  to.... 

487,856,50 1 

1M1.... 

8  .8.241.964 

1812.... 

4U.<tW.779 

1SH.... 

571.71S.V20 

WM.... 

517.21S.622 

1 S  4-* .  • .  • 

626.651.412 

ISM.... 

411,9 19.331 

1MT.... 

361.59J.2Jt 

ISIS  ... 

100217,439 

isu.... 

6tl.5H.ii5t 

WM.... 

491.131.112 

MM.... 

5  J  ),6 18.962 

1S32.... 

765,6W.5U 

63-t,4'»l,796 

101.... 

722,151,846 

1855.... 

681,623.424 

MM.... 

7si.0t-i.lil  6 

WW.... 

6  51,758.048 

MM  ... 

8  W.2  17.776 

ISM.... 

961. 707,26 1 
1.U5.SJ  .,601 

I860.... 

1*61.... 

82U909.MH 

Brazil*. 


lb*. 
29.19S.155 
I9.M5.7>6 
24,705,206 
63.514,641 
24,849.562 
8:1,1^0.491 
9,s71,ii92 
20,716,162 
29.1W.279 
28.878.386 
S3.092.o72 
81,695,761 
21.10J.560 
28.463.821 
19.29I.8J1 
24.9SVI»9 
27.501.272 
20,941,145 
2  4. 16 1.5 13 
16.971,979 
14.779,171 
16,67 1, IIS 
15,222,828 
1S.675.1  23 
2 1.08 1.74 1 
81 137.611 
14.74^,121 
19.916.922 
19.9  7 1,37  S 
8I.7K131 
81.2-JJ.9S1 
19.»J.Ht 
2.1,511,144 
2U9>.62S 
19.70 1.6  U 
24,577,952 
2t,S1'.7tt 
29.910,812 
1S.617.S72 
22.478.980 
17.2S1.S1 1 
17.167.525 


Medltcrra'n. 


472.684 
1,131,567 
618,804 
1,492.413 
8,699,924 
22,69 8,075 
10.8OS.617 
6.372.502 
7.039,574 
6,049,597 
8,428,798 
8,460,559 
9, 16=1,692 
1.020.26S 
1,681,625 
8,431.610 
8,226.029 
9,12.5,979 
6.41J.466 
6,429.671 
8.821,917 
9.0J7.18J 
4,4->9.0l7 
9,674.076 
12,406.327 
14.6I4.6JJ 
14,27S,447 
4.S  14.26S 
7,211,861 
17.369,84) 
1S.931.414 
16,95  1.525 
4S.O5S.640 
2S.331.575 
2 1,51:1,0  13 
32,3)4.151 
84.616.StS 
24.SS2.14l 
8S.2IS.lt  2 
88.106.096 
41.0 16.6  IS 
41,079.65,1 


East  Indies. 


28,125,825 
8,827,107 
4,554,225 
14,889,117 
16,420,005 
20,005,872 
20.985,185 
iO, 980,54* 
82,187,901 
24.5>57,SO0 
12.45 1.761 

26,80  I 

85,178,625 
82,765,164 
82,920,865 
41.429.011 
75,949.845 
61,532.072 
40.217,734 
47.172,919 
77.011,839 
27,3.88,158 
92.972,609 
65,709.729 
88,619,776 
68,437,426 
84,540,143 
8-1,934,614 
84,101.961 
70,838.5 1 5 
1IS.S72.742 
122.625,976 
84.922,432 
181.848,160 
119.vW.0OJ 
145.179.216 
180,496,624 
250.338,144 
182,722,576 
192,330,880 
204.14I.I6S 
870.6S7.9Vl 


West  ImlU  s. 


6.S3fi,S16 
7,lrts.i»sti 
K.'.2tt5,1 14 
7,034.793 
6,269  :«>6 
6,198,948 
4,751,070 
7,165,8*1 
6,898,800 
4.640,414 
8,429,247 
2,401,685 
2,O40,42S 
2,084.862 
2.298.794 
1,815,270 
1,714,337 
1.396,702 
1,629,356 
1,248,164 
^66,157 
1,533,197 
62:1,608 
1.260,444 
1,707,194 
1.894,447 
1,201.867 
793.983 
6*  »,437 
■  914.807 
228,918 
446,529 
7'«3.69fl 
850.428 
409,110 
468.452 
462,784 
1,443.568 
867.S08 
692,256 
1.050,784 
2.tM).110 


Other  places. 


2,040,001 
2,412,435 
1,732,518 
1,9*9.427 
958,678 
4,018,206 
833.284 
1,838,950 
1,743.799 
1,153,818 
644,216 
87S.067 
58.1,467 
1.823.964 
1,481.670 
2.564.831 
8.951,882 
8.240,169 
8,791,628 
6.976,ti03 
8.649,4»rJ 
6,061,513 
4.441.250 
8,186,224 
8,054,641 
725,3:W 
1,140,113 
598..W 
827.036 
1,074.164 
2,090,6  8 
1,877.653 
8.960.992 
2,084,162 
1.780,081 
6,992.7.'* 
6.439.328 
7,9*6.160 
11.148.032 
10,778.616 
8.682,720 
7.12T.061 


Total 


151,672,635 

182,536.620 
142,887,628 
191,402>»8 
149,880,125 
22S,40.\291 
177,607,401 
27A44ft,9t>9 
227,760,642 
222,767.411 
26:1,961,45* 
288,674,858 
2*6.832,525 
803.656  837 
826,875,425 
863,7ir2,968 
406,959.1 >57 
407,2)>6,783 
5o7,s5o,377 
8s9J)96,V4> 
692,4*8,010 
4S7,992,335 
631,750,086 
673,198,116 
646.111,304 
721.979,953 
467,H56.274 
474,707,615 
713,020.161 
753,469.012 
66S.576.s61 
757,879.749 
229.782.448 
893.278.742 
887.838,149 
891,751.952 
1,028.886,304 
9n9.3l8.896 
1,084.342,176 
1.225.9*9,072 
1.890.988,752 
1260.931,297 


Prices. 


94  12» 
H  lit 


These  have  been  the  sources  of  supply,  and 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  high  as  the  prices  havo 
risen  in  the  markets  of  the  world  under  the  effec- 
tive demand  of  increased  consumption  among 
the  growittg  numbers  and  improved  condi- 
tion of  the  people  of  most  civilized  countries, 
there  has  been  no  markod  increase  of  produc- 
tion among  the  old  sources  of  supply,  nor  have 
any  new  ones  made  their  appearance,  notwith- 
standing the  long-continued  efforts  of  the 
Cotton  Supply  Association.  These  efforts  havo 
been  numerous  and  well  directed  through  tho 
agency  of  the  British  consuls  and  commercial 
agents  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Seeds  and 
machines  have  been  placed  at  tho  command  of 
cultivators,  and  great  numbers  havo  entered 
into  the  culture  without,  as  yet,  much  result. 
In  tho  past  year  tho  efforts  of  the  Association 
have  been  directed  to  the  following  places: 

Turkey  in  Europe  has  begun  the  culture  un- 
der great  difficulties,  arising  from  the  nature 
of  the  government. 

Greece  has  had  seeds  distributed  throughout 
its  departments. 

Cyprus  has  80,000  acres  under  cotton,  with 
English  capital. 

Asia  Minor.  Under  Sir  Maodonald  Stephen- 
son seeds  have  been  distributed  in  the  valley 
of  the  Meander. 

Egypt*   There  are  efforts  being  made  to  in- 


thc  production  from  100,000  bales  to 
1,000,000,  by  English  agency. 

Tunis.  Tho  English  influence  with  tho  Bey 
of  Tunis  has  impressed  him  with  tho  import- 
ance of  rivalling  Egypt  in  cotton. 

Madeira.  Cotton  has  been  introduced  with 
success. 

Sierra  Leone.  An  English  trader  lias  com- 
menced the  culture,  and  native  merchants  tire 
purchasing  cotton-gins  in  England. 

Sherbo.  Tho  supply  of  native  cotton  is  fair, 
and  with  a  steady  demand  will  increase,  it  is 
supposed. 

Liberia.  Great  efforts  are  mado  to  intro- 
duce cotton  as  the  staple  culture. 

Gold  Coast.  The  English  governor  is  very 
active  in  promoting  the  cotton  culture.  Two 
societies  have  the  matter  in  charge,  and  taxes 
are  payable  in  cotton,  which  sells  at  one  cent 
per  lb.  in  tho  seed.  When  cleaned  it  brings 
fifteen  in  Liverpool.  There  are  many  millions  of 
Africans  who  may  be  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade. 

Lagos  supplies  tho  present  African  cotton, 
and  the  quantity  is  about  3,500  bales.  Tho 
New  York  Civilization  Society  havo  made  ar- 
rangements with  tho  chiefs  of  the  neighbor- 
hood for  an  allotment  of  five  hundred  acres 
land  to  be  cultivated  with  cotton  by  a  colony 
of  free  blacks  from  the  United  States.  A  sun* 
ilar  company  is  organized  in  London. 
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Biter  Niger.  Great  progress  has  been  made 
in  extending  the  culture. 

Angola,  under  the  Portuguese  government, 
gives  supplies  for  the  Lisbon  market. 

Natal.  The  culture  is  extending  by  the  in- 
troduction of  seed,  and  making  the  tax  payable 
in  cotton.  The  advantages  ore  represented  as 
great. 

Cape  Colony.  Cotton  is  supplanting  the 
grain  culture,  which  does  not  do  well. 

EM  Coast   Native  cotton  is  said  to  do  well. 

Cuba,  There  is  an  Anglo-Spanish  Cotton 
Company,  capital  $4,000,000,  having  for  its 
object  the  extension  of  tho  cotton  culture. 

Jamaica.  Tho  British  Cotton  Company  is 
having  good  success,  both  in  relation  to  quality 
and  Quantity. 

Tobago,  Barbadoes.  In  both  blonds  cotton 
has  been  planted. 

Peru.  There  are  four  cotton  companies,  and 
a  large  number  of  small  farmers  ore  operating 
upon  a  large  scale  with  some  success. 

Venezuela,  N.  Granada,  hove  both  been  sup- 
plied with  seed,  and  the  culture  progresses. 

British  Guiana  is  also  tho  scene  of  mission- 
ary efforts  to  promote  tho  cotton  culture. 

Batatia.  One  proprietor  has  raised  272,000 
lbs.  from  N.  Orleans  seed,  and  1,000,000  lbs. 
from  other  seed. 

Jara.  An  estato  has  been  devoted  to  tho 
culture. 

Eeejee  Islands.  Tho  native  cotton  is  good, 
and  grows  with  little  core. 

Australia.  The  capabilities  are  very  great, 
and  efforts  are  being  mado  to  devote  many 
large  tracts  to  tho  culture. 

Ceylon.  The  Kandy  Agricultural  Society 
have  applied  for  permission  to  tho  people  to 
pay  taxes  in  cotton,  in  order  to  encourage  the 
growth. 

Pegvy  it  is  said,  may  prove  a  most  extensivo 
cotton-growing  region. 

These  places  will  not  all  succeed  in  raising 
cotton,  but  many  of  them  may.  If  they  do, 
the  most  that  can  be  expected  from  them  is, 
that  they  will  assist  in  meeting  the  increased 
demand.  Thus  in  1840,  the  United  States  ex- 
ported, as  compared  with  1800,  as  follows : 

lb*.  frir*. 

1^0   T4aM1.Ml      IM.870.anT        8.6  ctfc 

I860   1,767,600,888      191,S06,N»       10.85  " 

In  the  next  twenty  years  the  demand  may  be 
two  thousand  millions  lbs.  greater.  The  United 
States  cannot  supply  it,  and  new  sources  must 
be  opened  to  prevent  a  continued  rise  in  price. 

The  seceding  States  of  the  Union  entertained 
the  opinion  that  in  case  of  hostilities  with  the 
Federal  Government,  a  blockade  of  their  ports 
could  not  be  maintained,  because  the  demand 
for  cotton  in  Great  Britain  and  France  would 
be  so  urgent  and  powerful  as  to  compel  those 
powers  to  interfere  and  break  up.  the  blockade. 
Hits  was  a  chief  reliance  with  them  for  success 
in  such  a  contest.  (See  Coxgbess,  U.  S.)  Two 
important  considerations  were,  however,  over- 
looked by  them  in  the  formation  of  this  opin- 


ion :  Great  Britain  and  France  were  so  com- 
mitted to  the  doctrine  of  the  rights  of  neutrals, 
that  any  interference  by  them  in  an  effective 
blockade  would  be  condemned  by  all  mankind, 
and  the  existence  of  hostilities  in  tho  United 
States  would  so  diminish  the  market  for  cotton 
manufactures  as  to  render  a  reduced  snpply  of 
the  raw  material  ample  for  a  length  of  time. 

CURRENCY,   (.to  Bakks.) 

CZARTORYSKI,  Prince  Adam  Geokge, 
Duke  of  Klcwan  and  Zukow,  a  Polish  states- 
man, born  at  Warsaw,  Jan.  14,  1770,  died  in 
Paris,  July  15, 18G1.  He  commenced  his  studies 
in  tho  house  of  his  father,  Prince  Adam  Casimir 
Czartoryski,  and  continued  them  at  tho  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  at  London. 
In  1792  he  fonght  in  the  ranks  of  the  Polish 
army  against  the  Russians.  After  the  partition 
of  Poland  he  was  sent  with  his  brother  Constan- 
tine  as  a  hostage  to  the  court  of  Catharine  II., 
where,  being  attached  to  the  person  of  tho 
Grnnd-Duko  Alexander,  (afterward  Alexander 
I.,)  ho  become  his  intimate  friend.  In  1797, 
tho  Czar,  Paul  I.,  sent  him  as  ambassador  to 
Turin.  After  the  accession  of  Alexander  to  the 
throne,  he  returned  to  Russia,  and  the  Czar 
made  him  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He 
signed  in  this  capacity  the  treaty  with  England 
in  April,  1605.  He  soon  after  resigned  his  port- 
folio to  accompany  the  Czar  in  tho  Austrian 
cumpalgn,  and  was  present  in  most  of  the  great 
battles  between  Austerlitz  and  the  Treaty  of 
Tilsit,  and,  unlike  most  of  his  countrymen,  hav- 
ing no  confidence  in  the  disposition  or  ability  of 
Napoleon  to  restore  Poland  to  her  ancient  con- 
dition, he  adhered  faithfully  to  Alexander,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  1814  to  Paris  and  Vienna. 

In  1815,  being  mado  senator  palatine  of 
tho  new  kingdom  of  Poland,  by  Alexander,  he 
manifested  his  sympathies  for  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  which,  however,  Alexander  would 
not  grant.  As  curator  of  the  University  of 
Wilna,  ho  often  had  occasion  to  protect  the 
students  against  the  Russian  police,  and  in 
1821,  finding  himself  powerless  to  prevent 
their  persecution,  he  resigned,  and  retired  to 
his  estate  of  Pulawy,  where  he  remained  in  re- 
tirement till  tho  revolution  of  1830,  when  he 
was  called  to  preside  over  tho  provisional  gov- 
ernment, ne  convoked  the  aiet  of  Dec.  18, 
1880,  which  proclaimed  tho  independence  of 
Poland,  Jan.  25,  1831,  and  was  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  National  Government,  to  accept 
which  he  sacrificed  his  immense  wealth.  On 
tho  15th  of  August,  1831,  after  tho  scenes  of 
terror  which  transpired,  ho  resigned  the  pres- 
idency, and  served  as  a  private  soldier  in  the 
ranks  of  the  army  under  Romariuo.  On  tho 
defeat  of  that  general,  and  the  capture  of  War- 
saw, in  Sept.  1831,  ho  escaped  to  Paris.  Ilis 
ancestral  estates  in  Russian  Poland  were  all 
confiscated,  and  when,  in  1846,  he  declared  in 
favor  of  the  revolutionary  movement  which 
drove  the  Austrians  out  of  Cracow,  those  in 
Austria  were  also  sequestrated,  but  were  re- 
stored in  1848.  In  March,  1848,  in  an  eloquent 
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atldress,  he  called  upon  tho  representatives  of 
Germany  and  Franco  to  aid  in  the  restoration 
of  Poland.  In  April  of  the  same  year,  he  abol- 
ished serfdom  on  his  estates  of  Sieniawa,  and 
gave  the  lands  in  foe  simple  to  tho  serf*.  Dur- 
ing the  Crimean  war,  he  attempted  to  unite  the 


cause  of  Poland  with  that  of  Turkey  in  the 
councils  of  the  Western  powers,  hut  without 
success.  His  hotel  at  Paris  was  always  a  place 
of  refuge  for  his  suffering  countrymen,  who  re- 
garded him  as  in  some  sort  tho  constitutional 
King  of  Poland. 


DELAWARE,  tho  smallest  State  of  the  Fed- 
eral Union,  except  Rhode  Island,  is  hounded 
north  by  Pennsylvania,  cast  by  tho  Delaware 
River  and  Bay  (which  separate  it  from  New 
Jersey)  and  tho  Atlantic  Ocean,  south  and  west 
by  Maryland.  It  is  about  ninety-six  miles  in 
length,  and  thirty-seven  in  its  greatest  breadth ; 
and  includes  an  area  of  2,120  square  miles.  Tho 
population  of  the  State  in  1800  was,  whites, 
90,697;  free  colored,  19,723;  slaves,  1,798. 
Tho  Governor  is  chosen  for  four  years.  The 
Senate  consists  of  nine  members,  elected  for 
four  years,  and  tho  House  of  twenty-one 
members,  elected  for  ono  year.  The  Governor 
in  18G1  was  William  Barton,  whose  term  ex- 
pires in  18G3.  This  State  has  been  classed 
with  the  Southern  or  slaveholding  States,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  Northern  and  free  labor  States. 

On  the  2J  of  January  the  Legislature  assem- 
bled at  Dover,  the  capital;  and  on  tho  next 
day,  the  commissioner  from  Mississippi,  Henry 
Dickinson,  appeared  before  the  House,  and 
made  an  address.  In  tho  name  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  he  invited  Delaware  to  join  tho 
Southern  Confederacy  which  was  about  to  bo 
formed.  He  claimed  the  right  of  a  State  to 
secodo  from  the  Federal  Union,  and  said,  if  it 
was  not  admitted,  war  would  be  inevitable. 
After  his  speech,  the  House  resolved  unani- 
mously, and  the  Scnato  concurred  by  a  major- 
ity, that,  "having  extended  to  tho  Hon.  II. 
Dickinson,  tho  commissioner  of  Mississippi, 
the  courtesy  due  him,  as  the  representative  of 
a  sovereign  State  of  the  Confederacy,  as  well 
as  to  the  State  he  represents,  wo  deem  it  proper 
and  dne  to  ourselves  and  tho  people  of  Delaware 
to  express  our  unqualified  disapproval  of  the 
remedy  for  existing  difficulties  suggested  by  tho 
resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi." 

In  compliance  with  the  requisition  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  Governor  Burton  issued  a 
proclamation  on  tho  23d  of  April,  calling  for 
tho  enlistment  of  volunteers.  It  was  as  follows : 

Whereat  a  requisition  has  been  made  upon  the  un- 
dersigned, as  Executive  of  the  said  State  of  Delaware, 
br  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  ono  regiment,  consisting 
of  seven  hundred  and  eighty  men.  to  be  immediately 
deUiched  from  tho  militia  of  this  State,  "to  serve  as 
infantry  or  riflemen  for  tho  period  of  three  months, 
unless  "sooner  discharged  ; "  and,  whereas,  the  laws 
of  this  State  do  not  confer  upon  the  Executive  anv  au- 
thority enabling  him  to  comply  with  such  requisition, 
there  being  no  organized  militia  nor  any  law  requiring 
such  organization  ;  and  whereas,  it  is  the  duty  of  afl 
good  and  law-abiding  citizens  to  preserve  the  peace 
and  sustain  the  laws  and  Government  under  which  we 
live,  and  by  which  our  citizens  are  protected  : 

Therefore  I,  William  Burton,  Governor  of  the  said 


State  of  Delaware,  recommend  the  formation  of  volun- 
teer companies  for  tbc  protection  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  people  of  this  State  against  violence 
of  any  sort  to  which  they  may  be  exposed.  For  these 
purposes  such  companies,  when  formed,  will  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Slate  authorities,  though  not  subject 
to  be  ordered  by  the  Executive  into  the  United  States 
service— the  law  not  vesting  in  him  such  authority. 
They  will,  however,  have  the  option  of  offering  their 
services  to  the  General  Government  for  the  defence  of 
its  capital  and  the  support  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  country.  WILLIAM  BURTON. 

The  State  had  no  militia  for  the  Governor 
to  call  out,  therefore  his  object  was  to  encour- 
age tho  formation  of  volunteer  companies. 
This  was  the  utmost  extent  to  which  lie  could 
officially  act,  and  it  was  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  a  largo  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
State,  who  were  resolved  to  sustain  the  Govern- 
ment and  defend  the  Union,  without  regard 
to  the  person  who  might  be  tho  President  of 
the  United  States.  On  the  1st  of  May,  the  Gov- 
ernor, finding  that  volunteers  were  freely  offered, 
issued  the  following  orders : 

Dover,  Dklawakk,  May  1, 1S01. 
The  undersigned,  tho  constitutional  commander  of 
the  forces  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  directs  that  those 
volunteer  companies  of  the  State  that  desire  to  be  mus- 
tered into  the  sen-ice  of  the  United  States,  under  tbc 
call  of  the  President,  will  rendezvous  to  the  Citv  of 
Washington  with  the  least  possible  delav,  where  they 
will  be  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States 
by  Major  Ruff,  who  has  been  detailed  by  the  War  De- 
partment for  that  purpose,  aud  who  has  reported  him- 
self to  me  and  received  my  instructions.  The  regi- 
ment will  consist  of  ten  companies,  to  serve  for  tho 
period  of  three  months.  WILLIAM  BURTON, 
Governor,  and  Commander-in-Chief. 

A  regiment  was  promptly  formed  and  mus- 
tered into  the  service  of  the  United  States.  It 
consisted  of  three-months  men,  and  numbered 
about  775  men.  Subsequently,  two  regiments, 
containing  about  2,000  men,  were  enlisted  for 
the  war,  and  equipped  by  the  State,  and  mus- 
tered in  the  United  States  army. 

Still  a  portion  of  tho  people  of  the  State 
were  not  disposed  to  sustain,  by  active  efforts, 
tho  hostilities  in  which  tho  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  now  become  involved.  They  thought 
that  the  power  of  the  North  would  be  insuffi- 
cient to  bring  tho  Southern  States  back  into 
the  Union ;  and  if  they  ever  again  became  a  part 
of  it,  they  must  como  back  voluntarily.  As- 
suming this  position,  the  views  entertained  un- 
der it  were  exceedingly  various,  and  some  pos- 
sessed so  great  latitude  as  to  embrace  those  who 
favored  the  cause  of  the  Confederate  States. 
To  thoso  even  who  honestly  entertained  these 
views,  war  held  out  no  prospect  but  that  of  mu- 
tual destruction.  A  separation  and  an  acknowl- 
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edgroent  of  tho  Confederacy  were  regarded 
as  the  course  of  wisdom.  Some  believed  that 
by  peace  and  conciliation,  the  seceding  States 
might  dually  be  induced  to  return.  The  peace 
men  in  Delaware,  Connecticut,  and  all  tho 
Northern  States,  were  thus  actuuted,  although 
some  carried  their  views  to  an  extreme.  As  a 
general  fact,  they  were  men  who  loved  the 
Union,  and  earnestly  desired  its  restoration. 
They  had  no  antipathy  to  the  institutions  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  were  in  a  manner  de- 
void of  every  feeling  of  interest  or  anxiety  on 
the  point  concerning  which  those  who  elected 
the  Federal  Administration  and  those  who 
plotted  and  organized  the  Confederate  States 
bad  for  years  been  at  issne.  War,  with  them, 
as  with  Senator  Douglas  of  Illinois,  "  was  final, 
inevitable  dissolution." 

In  Delaware,  there  were  not  only  many  citi- 
zens op|>oeed  to  the  war,  but  there  were  a  few 
who  heartily  desired  the  success  of  the  Confed- 
erate States.  The  Secretary  of  War,  in  his 
report,  at  the  session  of  Cougress  which  com- 
menced in  December,  1861,  says:  "  At  the  date 
of  my  last  report  in  July,  the  States  of  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  were 
threatened  with  rebellion.  In  Delaware,  the 
{rood  sense  and  patriotism  of  the  people  have 
triumphed  over  the  unholy  schemes  of  traitors." 

On  the  27lh  of  June,  a  "peace  "  Convention 
assembled  at  Dover,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
and  was  held  in  the  open  air.   A  large  number 
of  persons — nearly  two  thousand — were  pres- 
ent.   Tho  first  speaker  began  by  observing  that 
eleven  States  had  gone  out  of  the  Union,  which 
Jie  deplored,  but  they  were  determined  to  go 
out,  and  had  gone,  acting  upon  the  glorious 
principle,  that  all  government  derived  its  power 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  "They, 
eight  millions  of  freemen,  had  resented  contai- 
ned aggression  and  intermeddling,  until  the 
election  of  a  Republican  placed  the  last  feather 
upon  the  back  of  the  people,  and  they  had 
calmly,  quietly,  determinedly  retired.  In  God's 
name  let  them  go  unmolested.   Would  Dela- 
ware give  money  or  men  to  hold  States  as  con- 
quered provinces?  or  allow  the  seceded  States 
to  bo  governed  by  free  people,  in  whatever 
manner  they  chose  to  be  governed  ?  Could  the 
South  bo  subjugated  ?   Never.  All  the  wealth 
of  mines  and  kingdoms  would  not  restore  tho 
country  to  its  unembarrassed  condition.  All  ex- 
penditures were  needless,  as  there  were  not  men 
enough  in  the  North  to  conquer  a  free  people 
fig-Iiting  for  their  rights,  even  against  any  odds. 
Who  would  not,  therefore,  favor  peace  now,  if 
afre&  would  still  produce  the  same  results  ?  Let 
the  tax-payers  of  Delaware  come  forth  for  peace, 
sv  hi  oh  would  accomplish  all  that  war  could  do." 

Of  the  resolutions  adopted,  the  first  repudl- 
ited  war  in  any  case,  and  preferred  a  peace- 
time recognition  of  the  Confederate  States  to 
ho  sdiedding  of  blood.  The  second  stated  that 
ho  appellation  "traitor,"  as  applied  to  citizens 
/  J>elaware,  using  the  right  of  free  speech, 
ould  neither  intimidate  nor  convince  them. 
17  a 


The  other  resolutions  related  to  local  affairs. 
Tho  effect  of  all  these  movements  was  not 
only  to  call  in  question  the  uprightness  of  tho 
contest,  but  to  withhold  and  embarrass,  so  far 
as  their  small  influence  extended,  the  energy  of 
the  Government.  The  popular  favor,  however, 
was  so  strong  in  support  of  the  Government, 
and  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  indignation  manifested 
by  tho  people,  and  the  arrest  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  persons  of  disloyal  •sentiments,  all  the^e 
"  peace  "  movements  soon  subsided. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  assembled  at  Dover.  The  Governor, 
in  his  Message  to  this  body,  said:  "Our  citi- 
zens have  acted  in  a  manner  highly  credituble 
to  them,  and  well  deserve  the  quiet  they  have 
enjoyed.  Those,  if  there  be  any,  and  doubt- 
less there  are  some  everywhere,  whose  sympa- 
thies incline  to  the  South,  are  quiescent,  laying 
no  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  Government, 
nor  affording  its  enemies  any  sort  of  aid.  Somo 
of  the  innumerable  rumors  afloat  throughout 
the  country  may,  perhaps,  represent  a  different 
state  of  things ;  but  were  the  test  of  truth  prop- 
erly applied  to  these  reports,  most  of  them 
would  he  found  wholly  unreliable. 

Some  movement  was  made  at  this  session  to 
pass  a  bill,  providing  for  the  ultimate  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  within  the  State.  The  scheme 
was  based  upon  the  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  a  certain  sum  to  establish  a  fund  tow- 
ards securing  full  and  fair  compensation  to  the 
owners.   It  was  not  successful. 

DERBY,  Georob  H.,  was  born  in  Norfolk 
County,  Massachusetts,  and  died  in  New  York, 
on  the  15th  of  July,  1801,  aged  thirty-seven 
years.  He  was  descended  from  E.  H.  Derby, 
of  Salem,  who  fitted  ont  many  armed  thips 
during  tho  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  after- 
wards became  the  pioneer  in  opening  from 
Salem  the  trade  to  India,  China,  and  the  Baltic. 

George  II.  Derby  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  tho  class  of  1846,  in  which  he  attained  a 
prominent  position.  He  was  at  once  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  ord- 
nance, and  for  his  excellence  as  a  topographer, 
was  transferred  in  1847  to  the  Corps  of  Topo- 
graphical Engineers. 

Severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Cerro 
Gordo,  in  1847,  he  was  brevetted  to  the  post 
of  First  Lieutenant  "  for  his  gallant  and  meri- 
torious conduct "  on  this  occasion.  He  subse- 
quently rose  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  and  for 
two  years  was  employed  by  Government  to 
erect  several  lighthouses  on  the  coast  of  Flor- 
ida and  Alabama.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
he  exposed  himself  to  a  sun-stroke,  which  affect- 
ed his  sight  and  resulted  in  a  softening  of  the 
brain,  terminating  his  life  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood. He  was  alike  distinguished  as  an  officer 
and  a  writer.  His  Phcenixiania  has  circulated 
from  California  to  Maine,  while  his  brilliant  tal- 
ents, genial  humor,  and  sparkling  wit  endeared 
him  both  to  the  army  and  a  wide  circlo  of  ac- 
quaintance. 
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DIPLOMATIC  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  IN 
1861.  Tho  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  year  1861 
properly  commences  at  the  Inauguration  of  the 
President  on  the  4th  of  March.  A  new  Presi- 
dent, a  new  party,  a  new  Cahinet,  composed  of 
public  men  wh6  had  never  before  held  such 
positions,  came  into  power  on  that  day.  New 
and  unusual  scenes  could  be  discerned  rapidly 
rising  to  view  in  tho  future  which  would  nuse 
new  questions  and  new  aspects  of  old  ones. 
Commencing  about  this  date,  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  retiring  Administration,  Mr.  Black, 
appears  on  the  28th  of  February  addressing  a 
circular  "to  all  the  ministers  of  the  United 
States,"  in  which  ho  states  that  M  the  election 
of  last  November  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Mr. 
Abraham  Lincoln ;  that  he  was  the  candidate 
of  tho  republican  or  anti-slavery  party;  that 
the  precediug  discussion  had  been  confined  al- 
most entirely  to  topics  connected,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  the  subject  of  negro  slavery; 
that  every  Northern  State  cast  its  whole  elec- 
toral vote  (except  three  in  New  Jersey)  for  Mr. 
Lincoln,  while  in  the  whole  South  the  popular 
sentiment  against  him  was  almost  absolutely 
universal.  Some  of  tho  Southern  States,  imme- 
diately after  tho  election,  took  measures  for  sep- 
arating themselves  from  tho  Union,  and  others 
soon  followed  their  example."  The  result  of 
this  was  the  assembling  of  a  congress  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Flori- 
da, Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  and 
the  adoption  of  a  provisional  Constitution  for 
what  was  styled  tho  "  Confederate  States  of 
America."    lie  then  proceeded  to  say : 

It  is  not  improbable  that  persons  claiming  to  repre- 
sent the  Stales  which  have  thus  attempted  to  throw 
off  their  Federal  obligations  will  seek  a  recognition  of 
their  independence  by  the  European  powers.  In 
the  event  of  such  an  effort  being  made,  you  are  ex- 
pected by  the  President  to  use  such  means  as  may  in 
your  judgment  be  proper  and  necessary  to  prevent  its 
success. 

The  reasons  set  forth  in  the  President's  Message  at 
the  opening  of  the  present  session  of  Congress,  in 
support  of  bis  opinion  that  the  States  have  no  consti- 
tutional power  to  secede  from  the  Union,  are  still  un- 
answered, and  are  believed  to  be  unanswerable.  The 

Kunds  upon  which  they  have  attempted  to  justify 
revolutionary  act  of  severing  tho  bonds  which 
connect  them  with  their  sister  States,  are  regarded  as 
wholly  insufficient.  This  Government  has  not  relin- 
quished its  constitutional  jurisdiction  within  the 
territory  of  those  States,  and  does  not  desire  to 
do  so. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  Mr.  Seward,  the  newly- 
appointed  Secretary  of  State,  addressed  a  cir- 
cular to  "all  the  Ministers  of  the  United 
States,"  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  instructions 
of  his  predecessor,  and  stated  that  the  Presi- 
dent, having  assumed  tho  administration  of  tho 
Government,  in  pursuance  of  an  unquestioned 
election,  and  of  the  directions  of  tho  Constitu- 
tion, renewed  the  injunction  above  mentioned, 
and  relied  upon  the  exercise  of  the  greatest 
possible  diligence  and  fidelity  on  their  part  to 
counteract  and  prevent  the  designs  of  those 


who  would  invoke  foreign  intervention  to  em- 
barrass or  overthrow  the  Republic,  They  were 
instructed  to  urge  upon  the  Governments  to 
which  they  were  commissioned,  the  consider- 
ation that  "  the  present  disturbances  had  their 
origin  only  in  popular  passions  excited  under 
novel  circumstances  of  a  very  transient  charac- 
ter, and  that  while  not  one  person  of  well- 
balanced  mind  has  attempted  to  show  that 
dismemberment  of  the  Union  would  be  per- 
manently conducive  to  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  even  his  own  State  or  section,  much  less  of 
all  tho  States  and  sections  of  our  country,  the 
people  themselves  still  retain  and  cherish  a 
profound  confidence  in  our  happy  Constitution, 
together  with  a  veneratiou  and  affection  for  it 
such  as  no  other  form  of  government  ever  re- 
ceived at  the  bauds  of  those  for  whom  it  was 
established." 

Another  circular  was  issued  l>y  the  Secretarr 
to  the  Ministers  of  the  United  States  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  Rnssia,  Prussia,  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, Italy,  and  Denmark,  on  the  24th  of 
April,  relative  to  the  rights  of  neutrals  in  mar- 
itime war.  It  presents  the  whole  case  as  it 
stood  at  that  date.  It  states  the  position  of  the 
United  States,  our  proposition  to  the  Paris 
congress  in  1856,  the  action  of  that  congress, 
and  tho  ground  the  Administration  was  read/ 
to  assnmc  on  tho  subject.  The  entire  letter  n 
too  important  to  be  abridged,  as  it  contains 
propositions  which  were  the  subject  of  negotia- 
tion in  all  the  courts  above  named  for  ensuing 
months  : 

PtPAKTMiCTT  or  Stats.  1 
Washinotoj*.  April  24.  UN.  I 
Sir  :  The  advocates  of  benevolence  and  the  believer* 
in  human  progress,  encouraged  by  the  slow  tbcmri 
marked  meliorations  of  the  barbarities  of  war  which 
have  obtained  in  modern  times,  have  been,  as  von  u* 
weM  aware,  recently  engaged  with  much  assiduity  ■ 
endeavoring  to  effect  some  modifications  of  the  law  w 
nations  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  neutrals  in  mantiKK 
war.  In  the  spirit  of  these  movements  the  Preside 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1854,  submitted  to 
the  several  maritime  nations  two  proposition*,  t» 
which  he  solicited  their  assent  as  permanent  pnoci- 
ples  of  international  law,  which  were  as  follows: 

1.  Free  ships  make  free  {roods  ;  that  is  to  say.  that 
the  effects  or  goods  belonging  to  subjects  or  eitixeM 
of  a  power  or  State  at  war  art  free  from  capture  or 
confiscation  when  found  on  board  of  neutral  nNW 
with  the  exception  of  articles  contraband  of  war. 

2.  That  the  property  of  neutrals  on  board  an  enemy ' 
vessel  is  not  subject  to  confiscation  unless  the  samew 
contraband  of  war. 

Several  of  the  Governments  to  which  these  ptf^ 
sitions  were  submitted  expressed  their  willingness  to 
accept  them,  while  some  others,  which  were  in  s  *taw 
of  war,  intimated  a  desire  to  defer  acting  thereon  until 
the  return  of  peace  should  present  what  they  hW>t 
would  be  a  more  auspicious  season  for  such  i" 
ing  negotiations. 

On  the  16th  of  April.  1S5€,  a  congress  was  in  I 
at  Paris.  It  consisted  of  several  maritime  po*er*' 
represented  by  their  plenipotentiaries,  namely,  Gr»t 
Britain,  Austria,  France,  Russia,  Prussia,  Sardinia, 
and  Turkey.  That  congress  having  taken  up  the  gen- 
eral subject  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  nude 
in  this  letter,  on  the  day  before  mentioned,  came  to  an 
agreement,  which  they  adopted  in  the  form  of  a  decla- 
ration, to  the  effect  following,  namelr ! 

1.  Privateering  is  and  remains  r" 
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2.  The  neutral  flog  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the 
exception  of  contraband  of  war.  , 

8.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband 
of  war,  are  not  liable  to  capture  under  enemy's  flag. 

4  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effect- 
ire;  that  is* to  say,  maintained  by  forces  sufficient 
redly  to  prevent  access  to  tbe  coast  of  the  enemy. 

Tbe  agreement  pledged  the  parties  constituting  the 
congress  to  bring  the  declaration  thus  made  to  tbe 
knowledge  of  the  States  which  had  not  been  repre- 
sented in  that  body,  and  to  invite  them  to  accede  to  it. 
The  congress,  however,  at  the  some  time  insisted,  in 
tbe  first  place,  that  the  declaration  should  be  binding 
only  on  the  powers  wbo  were  or  should  become  parties 
to  it  as  one  whole  and  indivisible  compact ;  and,  sec- 


ondly, that  the  parties  wbo  had  agreed,  and  tho.se  who 
should  afterwards  accede  to  it,  should,  after  the  adop- 
tion  of  the  same,  enter  into  no  arrangement  on  the 
application  of  maritime  law  in  time  of  war  without 
stipulating  for*  strict  observance  of  the  tour  points 


resolved  by  the  declaration. 

Tbe  declaration,  which  I  have  thns  substantially  re- 
cited, of  course  prevented  all  tbe  powers  which  became 
parties  to  it  from  accepting  the  two  propositions  which 
nod  been  before  submitted  to  the  maritime  nations  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  declaration  was,  iu  due  time,  submitted  by  the 
Governments  represented  in  the  congress  at  Paris  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

President,  about  the  14th  of  July,  1858,  made 
i  to  the  States  concerned  his  unwillingness  to 
i  to  the  declaration.  In  making  that  announce- 
ment on  behalf  of  this  Government,  my  predecessor, 
Mr.  Marey,  colled  the  attention  of  those  States  to  the 
following* points,  nnmely : 

1st.  That  tbe  second  and  third  propositions,  con- 
tained in  tbe  Paris  declaration,  are  substantially  tbe 
same  with  the  two  propositions  which  had  before  been 
submitted  to  tbe  maritime  States  by  the  President 

2d.  That  the  Paris  declaration,  with  the  conditions 
annexed,  was  inadmissible  bv  the  United  States  in 
three  respects,  namely :  1st  That  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  could  not  give  its  assent  to  the  first 
proposition  contained  in  the  declaration,  namely,  that 
"  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished,"  although  it 
was  willing  to  accept  it  with  an  amendment  which 
should  exempt  the  private  property  of  individuals, 
though  belonging  to  belligerent  States,  from  seizure 
or  confiscation  by  national  vessels  in  maritime  war. 
2d.  That  for  this  reason  the  stipulation  annexed  to  the 
declaration,  viz. :  that  the  propositions  must  be  taken 
altogether  or  rejected  altogether,  without  modification, 
could  not  be  allowed.  8<L  That  the  fourth  condition 
to  tbe  declaration,  which  provided  that  the 
seeding  to  it  should  enter  into  no  negotiation 
any  modifications  of  the  law  of  maritime  war  with 
notions  which  should  not  contain  the  four  points  con- 
tained in  the  Paris  declaration,  seemed  inconsistent 
with  a  proper  regard  to  the  national  sovereignty  of 
tbe  United  States. 

On  tbe  2fth  of  July,  Mr.  Mason,  then  minister 
of  tbe  United  States  at  Paris,  was  instructed  by  the 
President  to  propose  to  the  Government  of  France  to 
enter  into  an  arrangement  for  its  adherence,  with  the 
United  States,  to  the  four  principles  of  the  declaration 
of  the  Congress  of  Paris,  provided  the  first  of  them 
should  be  amended  as  specified  in  Mr.  Marcy's  note  to 
the  Count  de  Sartiges  on  the  2Sth  of  July,  1856.  Mr. 
Mown  accordingly  brought  the  subject  to  the  notice 
of  the  imperial  Government  of  France,  which  was  dis- 
posed to  entertain  the  matter  favorably,  but  which 
failed  to  communicate  its  decision  on  the  subject  to 
him.  Similar  instructions  regarding  the  matter  were 
addressed  by  this  department  to  Mr.  Dallas,  our  min- 
ister at  London,  on  the  81st  day  of  Januarv,  1SS7 ;  but 
the  proposition  above  referred  to  had  not  been  directly 
presented  to  the  British  Government  bv  him  when  the 
administration  of  this  Government  by  Franklin  Pierce, 


by  tbat  of  James  Buchanan,  who  directed  the  negoti- 
ations to  be  arrested  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him 
to  examine  the  questions  involved,  and  they  have  ever 
since  remained  in  that  state  of  suspension. 

The  President  of  the  United  Slates  has  now  taken 
the  subject  into  consideration,  and  h«  is  prepared  to 
communicate  bis  views  upon  it,  with  a  disposition  to 
bring  the  negotiation  to  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. 

For  that  purpose  you  are  hereby  instructed  to  seek 
an  early  opportunity  to  call  the  attention  of  her  Maj- 
esty's Government  to  tbe  subject  and  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  disused  to  enter  into  negotiations  for 
the  accession  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  the  declaration  of  the  Paris  congress,  with  the  con- 
ditions annexed  by  that  body  to  the  same ;  and  if  you 
shall  find  that  Government  so  disposed,  you  will  then 
enter  into  a  convention  to  that  effect  substantially  in 
the  form  of  a  project  for  that  purpose  herewith  trans- 
mitted to  yon ;  the  convention  to  take  eflect  from  the 
time  when  the  due  ratifications  of  the  same  shall  have 
been  exchanged.  It  is  presumed  that  you  will  need 
no  special  explanation  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  this  subject  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the 
necessary  conferences  with  the  Government  to  which 
you  are  accredited.  Its  assent  is  expected  on  tbe 
ground  tbat  the  proposition  is  accepted  at  its  sugges- 
tion, and  in  the  form  it  has  preferred.  For  your  own 
information  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent adheres  to  tbe  opinion  expressed  by  my  prede- 
cessor, Mr.  Marcv,  tbat  it  would  be  eminently  desirable 
for  the  good  of  all  nations  that  the  property  and  effects 
of  private  individuals,  not  contraband,  should  be  ex- 
empt from  seizure  and  confiscation  by  national  vessels 
in  maritime  war.  If  the  time  and  circumstances  were 
propitious  to  a  prosecution  of  the  negotiation  with  that 
object  in  view,  he  would  direct  that  it  should  be  as- 
siduously pursued.  Bnt  the  right  season  seems  to 
have  passed,  at  least  for  the  present  Europe  seems 
once  more  on  the  verge  of  quite  general  wars.  On 
the  other  band,  a  portion  of  the  American  people  have 
raised  the  standard  of  insurrection,  and  proclaimed  a 

Erovisional  government  and,  through  their  organs, 
ave  taken  the  bad  resolution  to  invite  privateers  to 
prey  upon  tbe  peaceful  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Prudence  and  humanity  combiue  in  persuading  tbe 
President  under  tbe  circumstances,  that  it  is  wise  to 
secure  tbe  lesser  good  offered  by  the  Paris  congress, 
without  waiting  indefinitely  in  hope  to  obtain  the 

{Tester  one  oflered  to  tbe  maritime  nations  by  the 
'resident  of  the  United  States. 
I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 


during  whose  term  these  proceedings  occurred,  came 
to  an  end  on  the  3d  of  March,  1»57,  and  was  succeeded 


Convention  vpon  the  tvbject  of  the  rightt  of  belligerents 
and  neutral*  in  time  of  war,  between  the  'Unittd  Statet 
of  America  and  her  Majesty  Ou  Queen  of  Gnat  Bri- 
tain and  Irtland. 

The  United  States  of  America  and  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  being  equally  ani- 
mated bv  a  desire  to  define  with  more  precision  the 
rights  of  belligerents  and  neutrals  in  time  of  war,  have, 
for  that  purpose,  conferred  full  powers,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  upon  Charles  F.  Adams,  accred- 
ited as  their  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  her  said  Mojestv.  and  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  upon 

And  the  said  plenipotentiaries,  after  having  ex- 
changed their  full  powers,  have  concluded  the  follow- 
ing articles : 

Article  I.  1.  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished. 
2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy'a  goods,  with  tbe  ex- 
ception of  contraband  of  war.  8.  Neutral  goods,  with 
the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to 
capture  under  enemy's  flag.  4.  Blockades,  in  order  to 
be  binding,  must  be  effective ;  that  is  to  say,  main- 
tained by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to 
the  coasi  of  the  es*my. 

Article  II.  Tbe  present  convention  shall  be  ratified 
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by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  by 
her  Majesty  the  Queeu  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  Washing- 
ton, within  the  space  of  tix  months  from  the  signature, 
or  sooner  if  possible.  In  faith  whereof,  the  respectire 
plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  present  convention 
in  duplicate,  and  hare  thereto  affixed  their  seals. 

Done  at  London,  the  day  of  ,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  huudred  and  sixty -one 
(1S61.) 

Pnusia. — These  'circulars  are  followed  by 
extracts  from  the  correspondence  with  each  of 
the  ministers  of  this  country  to  foreign  courts, 
in  copious  detail.  Commencing  with  Prussia, 
the  letter  of  instructions  to  Mr.  Judd,  the  newly- 
appointed  minister,  is  under  the  dato  of  March. 
Mr.  Seward  writes : 

Sir  :  Contrary  to  what  usually  happens  in  giving  in- 
structions to  a  minister  going  abroad.  I  am  directed  by 
the  President  to  ask  you  to  fix  your  attention  in  the 
first  instance,  and  to  keep  it  constantly  fixed,  on  the 
actual  condition  of  affairs  at  home.  I  iilludc,  of  course, 
to  the  unlawful  and  unconstitutional  attempt  which  is 
being  made  to  detach  several  of  the  States  from  the 
Federal  Union,  and  to  organize  them  as  an  independ- 
ent republic  under  the  name  of  the  "Confederate 
States  of  America." 

You  are  well  aware  of  what  you  will  find  Europeans 
unable  to  understand,  namely,  that  owing  to  the  very 
peculiar  structure  of  our  Federal  Government,  and  the 
equally  singular  character  and  habits  of  the  American 
people,  this  Government  not  only  wisely  but  neces- 
sarily hesitates  to  resort  to  coercion  and  compulsion 
to  secure  a  return  of  the  disaffected  portion  of  the  pco- 

!>le  to  their  customary  allegiance.  The  Union  was 
brmed  upon  popular  consent,  and  must  always  prac- 
tically stand  on  the  same  basis.  The  temporary  causes 
of  alienation  must  pass  away ;  there  must  needs  be 
disasters  and  disappointments  resulting  from  the  exer- 
cise of  unlawful  authority  by  the  revolutionists,  while 
happily  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  general  and  pro- 
found sentiment  of  loyalty  pervading  the  public  mind 
throughout  the  United  States.  While  it  is  the  inten- 
tion o?  the  President  to  maintain  the  sovereignty  and 
rightful  authority  of  the  Union  everywhere  with  firm- 
ness as  well  as  discretion,  he  at  the  same  time  relies 
with  great  confidence  on  the  salutary  working  of  the 
agencies  I  have  mentioned,  to  restorc'the  harmony  and 
Union  of  the  States.  But  to  this  end  it  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  that  the  disaffected  States  shah"  not 
succeed  in  obtaining  favor  or  recognition  from  foreign 
nations. 

It  is  understood  that  the  so-called  Confederate 
States  of  America  have  sent,  or  arc  about  to  send, 
agents  to  solicit  such  recognition  in  Europe,  although 
there  is  no  special  reason  tor  supposing  Prussia  to  be 
ono  of  the  nations  to  which  application  will  be  made. 
An  almost  electric  political  connection,  however,  ex- 
ists between  the  several  capitals  of  western  Europe, 
and  therefore  your  most  efficient  and  unfailing  efforts 
must  be  put  forth  directly,  and  even  indirectly,  to 
prevent  the  success  of  that  ill-starred  design. 

Mr.  Seward,  then  calls  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Judd  to  his  general  circular  to  all  our  ministers, 
dated  March  9th,  and  says : 

It  may  be  well  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  that  communication,*  as  in  this,  I  have  forborne 
altogether  from  discussing  the  groundless  complaints 
and  pretexts  which  have  been  put  forth  by  the  organs 
of  disunion  to  justify  the  rash  and  perilous  revolution 
which  they  are  attempting  to  inaugurate.  I  have 
practised  this  reticence  not  because  the  point  is  unim- 
portant, but  because  the  dispute  is  purely  a  domestic 
one,  and  the  President  would  not  willingly  have  the 
archives  of  our  legations  bear  testimony  "to  so  uu- 


American  a  proceeding  as  an  acknowledgment,  even 
by  indirection,  that  this  Government  ever  consented  ta 
join  issue  upon  a  purely  family  matter  of  this  kind 
with  a  portion  of  our  own  citizens  before  a  foreign 
tribunal.  Nevertheless,  should  you  bjid  that  any 
weight  is  given  to  those  complaints  and  pretexts  in  the 
court  to  which  you  are  accredited,  your  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  transactions  involved,  will,  I  am  sure, 
enable  you  to  meet  them  conclusively  and  satisfactorily 
without  precise  instructions  on  that  point, 

Mr.  Wright,  who  continued  to  represent  the 
United  States  at  the  Court  of  Prussia  until  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Judd,  writes  to  Mr.  Scwnrd  under 
date  of  Berlin,  May  8th :  "  Baron  Schleinitz, 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  gave  me  the 
most  positive  assurance  that  this  Government, 
from  the  principle  of  unrelenting  opposition  to 
nil  revolutionary  movements,  would  bo  one  of 
the  last  to  recognize  any  de  facto  government 
of  the  disaffected  States  of  the  American 
Union." 

Again,  under  dato  of  May  15th,  he  writes: 
"  Baron  Schleinitz  informed  me  that,  in  his 
opinion,  no  apprehension  need  be  entertained 
as  to  Prussian  subjects  engaging  under  the  au- 
thority of  tho  so-called  Confederate  States  in 
fitting  out  privateers,  or  in  any  manner  inter- 
fering with  our  commerce." 

Again,  under  date  of  May  26th,  ho  writes  to 
Mr.  Seward :  "  Prussia  will  take  efficient  steps 
to  sustain  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
in  the  protection  of  property  and  commerce, 
and  will  do  all  she  can,  consistently  with  her 
obligations  to  other  Governments,  to  sustain 
tho  vigorous  action  of  our  Government  in  main- 
taining law  and  order." 

On  the  18th  of  June,  Baron  Schleinitz  ad- 
dressed a  note  to  Baron  Gerolt,  the  Prussian 
Minister  at  Washington,  referring  to  doubts  pre- 
vailing in  Europe  about  the  treatment  to  which 
neutral  shipping  might  be  subjected  during  the 
continuance  of  the  disturbances  in  the  United 
States,  and  requests  him  to  obtain  an  explana- 
tion of  the  views  of  tho  Federal  Government 
thereupon. 

Mr.  So  ward,  in  reply,  on  the  16th  of  June, 
further  adds : 

Baron  Schleinitz,  in  this  communication,  has  re- 
marked that  it  would  certainly  be  most  desirable  for 
Pmssia  that  this  Government  should  embrace  this 
occasion  to  announce  its  adhesion  to  the  celebrated 
declaration  of  Puris.  But  that  if  this  could  not  be 
attained,  then,  for  the  present,  the  Government  o{ 
Prussia  would  urge  that  an  exposition  might  be  made, 
to  be  obligatory  during  the  present  intestine  disturb- 
ances in  the  United  Mates,  in  regard  to  the  applica- 
tion generally  of  the  second  and  third  principles  of  the 
Paris  declaration  to  neutral  shipping. 

The  second  principle  of  the  Paris  declaration  is,  that 
the  neutral  flag  covers  the  enemy's  goods,  not  contra- 
band of  war. 

The  third  principle  is,  that  the  goods,  not  contra- 
band of  war,  of  a  neutral  found  onboard  an  enemy'* 
vessel  arc  exempt  from  confiscation. 

The  undersigned  has  the  pleasure  of  informing 
Baron  Gerolt,  by  authority  of  tho  President  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  Government  cheerfully  declares 
its  assent  to  these  principles  in  the  present  case,  and 
to  continue  until  the  insurrection  which  now  unhap- 
pily exists  in  the  United  States  shall  have  come  to  an 
end,  and  they  will  be  fully  observed  by  this  Govern- 
ment in  iU  relations  with  Prussia. 
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At  the  same  time  he  states  that  the  newly- 
appointed  Minister,  Mr.  Judd,  was  authorized  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  kingdom  of  Prus- 
sia for  the  adhesion  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  the  declaration  of  the  Congress  at 
Paris. 

Similar  instructions  and  powers  were  given  to  all 
the  Ministers  appointed  to  conduct  diplomatic  inter- 
course with  all  existing  maritime  powers.  This  Gov- 
ernment, in  these  instructions,  declared  its  continued 
desire  and  preterenee  lor  the  amendment  of  the  Paris 
declaration  proposed  by  this  Government  in  1856,  to 
the  eflect  that  private  or  individual  property  of  non- 
combatants,  whether  belonging  to  belligerent  States  or 
not,  should  be  exempted  fioiu  confiscation  in  maritime 
war.  But  recurring  to  the  previous  failure  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  that  amendment,  this  Government  in- 
structed its  ministers,  if  they  should  fiud  it  necessary, 
to  waive  it  for  the  present,  and  to  negotiate  our  adhe- 
sion to  the  declaration  pure  aud  simple. 

The  right  of  the  United  States  to  close  any 
of  the  national  ports  "which  have  already 
fallen,  or  which  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
insurgents,  either  directly  or  in  the  lenient  and 
equitable  form  of  the  blockade,"  is  understood 
as  not  qualified  or  modified. 

The  conclusion  reached  was  an  indirect  inti- 
mation that  a  separate  treaty  with  Prussia  was 
not  considered-  necessary  by  that  court,  but 
the  simple  adhesion  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  the  articles  of  the  Paris  treaty 
would  be  sufficient. 


Belgium.— On  the  2fith  of  March,  Mr.  Sew- 
ard addressed  instructions  to  Mr.  Snnford,  the 
United  States  Minister  to  Belgium.  The  policy 
of  the  Administration  toward  the  seceded  States 
at  that  date  is  thus  stated : 

Formidable  as  the  conspiracy  seemed  at  the  begin- 
ning, it  is  now  confidently  believed  that  the  policy  of 
the  present  Administration  in  regard  to  it  will  be  sup- 
ported by  the  people — a  policy  of  conciliation,  forbear- 
ance, and  firmness — and  that  the  conspiracy  will  thus 
fall  for  want  of  ultimate  adoption  by  the  States  them- 
selves which  are  expected  to  constitute  the  new  Con- 
federacy. 

The  most  important  duty  of  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Europe, 
says  the  Secretary,  will  lie  to  counteract,  by  all 
proper  means,  the  efforts  of  the  agents  of  that 
projected  Confederacy  at  their  respective 
court*.  They  arc  expected  not  to  engage  in 
any  discussion  which  the  agents  of  the  dis- 
unionists  may  attempt  to  initiate  on  the  merits 
of  their  proposed  revolution.  The  President 
will  not  consent,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
interpellation  of  any  foreign  power  in  a  contro- 
versy which  is  merely  a  domestic  one.  He  then 
proceeds: 

There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  lhat  the  agents  of 
the  dtsunionist*  will  attempt  to  win  favor  for  their 
scheme  of  recognition  by  affecting  to  sympathize  with 
the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  European  nations 
in  their  discontent  wiih  the  tariff  laws  or  the  United 
States,  and  by  promising  to  receive  the  fabrics  of 
such  nations  on  more  favorable  terms.  You  will  be 
able  to  reply  to  such  seductions  as  these  that  the  new 
tariff  la«s  thus  complained  of  are  revenue  laws  deem- 
ed by  the  legislature  of  the  United  States  necessary 
under  new  and  peculiar  circumstances ;  that  all  expe- 
rience shows  that  such  laws  are  not,  and  cannot  be, 


permanent ;  that  if,  as  is  now  pretended,  they  shall 
prove  to  be  onerous  to  foreign  commerce,  they  will,  of 
course,  prove  also  to  be  unfruitful  of  revenue,  and 
that,  in  that  case,  they  will  necessarily  be  promptlv 
modified.  The  inconvenience,  if  any  shall  result  from 
them,  will  therefore  be  temporary  and  practically 
harmless.  Nor  will  onv  statesman  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try need  to  be  informed  thut  the  consumption  of  the 
fabrics  which  it  is  proposed  shall  be  favored  by  the 
so-called  seceding  States  chiefly  takes  place,  not  with- 
in those  States,  but  in  a  very  large  degree  in  the  States 
which  remain  undisturbed  by  this  unhappy  attempt  at 
revolution.  r 

.Under  date  of  May  10th,  Mr.  Sanford  wrote 
that  ho  had  been  received  by  the  King  on  the 
8th,  who  spoke  but  generally  of  the  insurrection 
in  the  Southern  States,  said  he  hoped  some 
peaceful  issue  would  be  found,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  conciliation  would  prevail,  and  then 
referred  to  the  growing  markets  they  had  for 
manufactures  in  the  United  States. 

Again,  on  the  26th  of  May,  he  writes  to  Mr. 
Seward  that  he  had  a  conversation  with  M.  de 
Vriere  on  the  subject  of  the  efforts  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Confederate  States  to  obtain 
a  recognition  of  the  European  powers.  M.  de 
Vriere  replied  that  no  application  had  been 
made  to  him  in  this  view,  41  nor  would  it  now 
be  entertained  if  made.  The  revolution  would 
receive  no  sanction  by  any  act  of  Belgium." 
He  also  spoke  of  the  new  tariff  with  a  great 
deal  of  feeling,  and  said  it  was  highly  prejudi- 
cial to  their  interests,  instancing  in  point  that 
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forty  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  window 
glass  had  been  stopped  in  consequence. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  Mr.  Seward  writes  to  Mr. 
Sanford  that  the  negotiation  of  a  convention 
with  the  Government  of  Belgium,  on  the  rights 
of  belligerents  and  neutrals  in  time  of  war,  was 
desirable ;  and  he  was  instructed  to  endeavor 
to  effect  that  object  Again,  on  the  21st  of 
June,  Mr.  Seward  writes: 

You  are  aware  that  the  declaration  of  Paris  enjoins 
each  of  the  parties  that  have  signed  it  not  to  negotiate 
any  other  changes  of  the  law  of  nations  concerning  the 
rights  of  neutrals  in  maritime  war.  We  have  supposed 
that  this  would  operate  to  prevent  Great  Britain,  and 
probably  France,  from  receiving  our  accession  to  the 
declaration,  if  we  should  insist  on  the  amendment 
proposed  by  Mr.  Marcy,  namely,  the  exemption  of 

Srivate  property  of  non-belligerents  from  confiscation, 
ut  we  should  now,  as  the  instructions  heretofore 
given  you  have  already  informed  vou,  vastly  prefer  to 
have  that  amendment  accepted.  Nevertheless,  if  this 
cannot  be  done,  let  the  convention  be  made  for  adher- 
ence to  the  declaration  purr  and  simple. 

No  answer  was  received  from  the  Belgian 
Government  on  this  proposition,  as  ihey  pre- 
ferred to  await  the  action  of  France  and  Eng- 
land ;  and  on  the  5th  of  August  Mr.  Seward 
again  wrote  to  Mr.  Sanford  that  "  there  is  no 
especial  urgency  on  our  part  for  the  considera- 
tion, by  the  Belgian  Government,  of  our  prop- 
osition to  accede  to  the  declaration  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Paris,  before  the  similar  propositions, 
submitted  to  the  British  and  French  Govern- 
ments, shall  have  been  acted  upon  by  them ; 
although  we  hold  ourselves  ready  to  carry 
overtures  into  effect  when  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment shall  desire." 
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Mexico.— The  instructions  to  Mr.  Corwin,  the 
American  Minister  to  Mexico,  are  dated  April 
6th.    Mr.  Seward  writes : 

The  President  does  not  expect  that  yon  will  allude 
to  the  origin  or  causes  of  our  domestic  difficulties  in 
your  intercourse  with  the  Government  of  Mexico, 
although  that  Government  will  rightfully,  as  well  as 
reasonably,  ask  what  arc  his  expectations  of  their 
course  and  their  end.  On  the  contrary,  the  President 
will  not  suffer  the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
to  engage  in  any  discussion  of  the  merits  of  those* 
difficulties  in  the  presence  of  foreign  powers,* much 
less  to  invoke  even  their  censure  against  those  of  our 
fellow-citizens  vrho  have  arrayed  themselves  in  oppo- 
sition to  its  authority. 

But  you  are  instructed  to  assure  the  Government  of 
Mexico  that  these  difficulties  having  arisen  out  of  no 
deep  and  permanent  popular  discontent,  either  in  re- 
gard to  our  system  of  government  itself,  or  to  tho 
exercise  of  its" authority,  and  being  attended  bv  social 
evils  which  are  as  ruinous  as  they  are  unnecessary, 
while  no  organic  change  that  is  contemplated  could 
possibly  bring  to  any  portion  of  the  American  people 
any  advantages  of  security,  peace,  prosperity,  or  hap- 
piness, equal  to  those  which  the  Federal  Union  so 
effectually  guarantees,  the  President  confidently  be- 
lieves and  expects  that  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  exercise  of  the  wisdom  that  hitherto  has  never 
failed  them,  will  speedily  and  in  a  constitutional  war 
adopt  all  necessary  remedies  for  the  restoration  of 
the  public  peace  and  the  preservation  of  the  Federal 
Union. 

The  success  of  this  Government,  in  conducting 
affairs  to  that  consummation,  may  depend  in  some 
small  degree  on  the  action  of  the  Government  and  peo- 
ple of  Mexico  in  this  new  emergency.  The  President 
could  not  fail  to  see  that  Mexico,  instead  of  being  bene- 
fited by  the  prostration  or  the  obstruction  of  Federal 
authority  in  this  country,  would  be  exposed  by  it  to 
new  ana  fearful  dangers.  On  tho  other  hand,  a  con- 
dition of  anarchy  in  Mexico  must  necessarily  operate 
as  a  seduction  to  those  who  are  conspiring  against  the 
integrity  of  the  Union  to  seek  strength  and  aggran- 
dizement for  themselves  by  conquests  in  Mexico  and 
other  parts  of  Spanish  America.  Thus.'even  the  dull- 
est observer  is  at  last  able  to  see  what  was  long  ago 
distinctly  seen  by  those  who  are  endowed  with  any 
considerable  perspicacity,  that  peace,  order,  and  con- 
stitutional authority  in  each  and  all  of  the  several 
republics  of  this  continent  arc  not  exclusively  an 
interest  of  any  one  or  more  of  them,  but  a  common  and 
indispensable  interest  of  them  all. 

Again,  Mr.  Seward  says: 

You  may  possibly  meet  agents  of  this  projected 
Confederacy  busy  in  preparing  some  further  revolu- 
tion in  Mexico.  You  will  not  fail  to  assure  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  that  the  President  never  has,  nor 
can  ever  have,  any  sympathy  with  such  designs,  in 
whatever  quarter  they' may  arise,  or  whatever  charac- 
ter they  may  take  on. 

Mr.  Corwin,  on  tho  29th  of  May,  writes  in 
reply :  "The  present  Government  of  Mexico  is 
well  affected  towards  us  in  our  present  difficul- 
ties, but,  for  obvious  reasons,  will  be  unwilling 
to  enter  into  any  engagement  which  might 
produce  war  with  the  South,  unless  protected 
by  promise  of  aid  from  the  United  States." 

On  the  29th  of  June,  Mr.  Corwin  again 
writes :  M  I  am  quite  sure  that  whilst  this  Gov- 
ernment will  endeavor  to  preserve  peaceful  re- 
lations with  all  the  European  powers  on  fair 
terms,  it  rejrards  the  United  States  as  its  true 
and  only  reliable  friend  in  any  struggle  which 
may  involve  the  national  existence." 

Great  Britain.— In  a  letter  of  instructions  to 


Mr.  Adams,  dated  April  10th,  Mr.  Seward  first 
presents  a  dispassionate  view  of  tho  disunion 
movement,  ana  then  proceeds  to  consider  the 
manner  in  which  that  movement  and  its  agents 
should  be  treated  by  Mr.  Adams  at  the  court  of 
Great  Britain.    lie  says: 

Before  considering  the  arguments  yon  arc  to  use,  it 
is  important  to  indicate  those  which  you  are  not  to 
employ  in  executing  that  mission : 

First.  The  President  has  noticed,  as  the  whole 
American  people  have,  with  much  emotion,  the  ex- 
pressions of  good-will  and  friendship  toward  the 
United  States,  and  of  concern  for  their  present  em- 
barrassments, which  have  been  made  on  apt  occasions 
by  her  Majesty  and  her  ministers.  You  will  make  doe 
acknowledgmcnt  for  these  manifestations,  bat  at  the 
same  time  you  will  not  rely  on  any  mere  sympathies  or 
national  kindness.  You  will  make  no  admission*,  of 
weakness  in  our  Constitution,  or  of  apprehension  on 
the  part  of  the  Government.  You  will  rather  prorr, 
as  you  easily  can,  by  comparing  the  history  of  our 
country  with  that  of  other  States,  that  its  Constitution 
and  government  are  really  the  strongest  and  surest 
which  have  ever  been  erected  for  the  safety  of  any 
people.  You  will  in  no  case  listen  to  any  suggestions 
of  compromise  by  this  Government,  under  foreign 
auspices,  with  its  discontented  citizens.  If,  as  the 
President  does  not  at  all  apprehend,  you  shall  unhap- 
pily find  her  Majesty's  Government  tolerating  the 
application  of  the  so-called  seceding  States,  or  waver- 
ing about  it,  you  will  not  leave  them  to  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  they  can  grant  that  application  and 
remain  the  friends  of  the  United  States.  You  mar 
even  assure  them  promptly,  in  that  case,  that  if  they 
determine  to  recognize,  they  may  at  the  same  time 
prepare  to  enter  into  alliance  with  the  enemies  of  this 
republic.  You  alone  will  represent  yonr  country  at 
London,  and  yon  will  represent  the  whole  of  it  there. 
When  you  are  asked  to  divide  that  duty  with  others, 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  and  this  Government  will  be  suspended,  and 
will  remain  so  until  it  shall  be  seen  which  of  the  two 
is  most  strongly  intrenched  in  the  confidence  of  their 
respective  nations  and  of  mankind. 

1  ou  will  not  be  allowed,  however,  even  if  yon  were 
disposed,  as  the  President  is  sure  you  will  not  be,  to 
rest  your  opposition  to  the  application  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  on  the  ground  of  any  favor  this  Adminis- 
tration, or  the  party  which  chiefly  called  it  into  ex- 
istence, proposes  to  show  to  Great  Britain,  or  claims 
that  Great  Britain  ought  to  show  them.  Yon  will  not 
consent  to  draw  into  debate  before  the  British  Govern- 
ment any  opposing  moral  principles  which  may  be 
supposed  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  controversy 
between  those  States  and  the  Federal  Union. 

You  will  indulge  in  no  expressions  of  harshness  or 
disrespect,  or  even  impatience,  concerning  the  seced- 
ing States,  their  agents,  or  their  people.  But  vou 
will,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  while  remember  that 
those  States  arc  now",  as  they  always  heretofore  have 
been,  and,  notwithstanding  their  temporary  self-dcln- 
sion,  they  must  always  continue  to  be,  'equal  and 
honored  members  of  this  Federal  Union,  and  that 
their  citizens  throughout  all  political  misunderstand- 
ings and  alienations  still  are  and  always  must  be  our 
kindred  and  countrymen.  In  short,*  all  your  argu- 
ments must  belong  to  one  of  three  classes,  namclv : 
First.  Arguments  drawn  from  the  principles  of  public 
law  and  natural  justice,  which  regulate  the  intercourse 
of  equal  States.  Secondly.  Arguments  which  concern 
equally  the  honor,  welfare,  and  happiness  of  the  dis- 
contented States,  and  the  honor,  welfare,  and  happi- 
ness of  the  whole  Union.  Thirdly.  Arguments  which 
are  equally  conservative  of  the  rights  nnd  interests, 
and  even  sentiments  of  the  United  States,  and  just  in 
their  bearing  upon  the  rights,  interests,  and  senti- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  all  other  nations. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  Mr.  Dallas  writes  to  Mr. 
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Seward  that  he  had  submitted  to  Lord  John 
Russell  the  representations  of  his  general  cir- 
cular, with  the  inaugural  address  of  the  Presi- 
dent,  lie  says : 

His  lordship  assured  me  with  groat  earnestness  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  disposition  in  the  British 
Government  to  grasp  at  any  advantage  which  might 
be  supposed  to  arise  from  the  unpleasant  domestio 
differences  in  the  United  States;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  they  would  be  highlv  gratified  if  those  differences 
« ere  adjusted,  and  the  Union  restored  to  itt  former 
unbroken  position. 

1  pressed  upon  him,  in  concluding,  if  that  were  the 
case — and  I  was  quite  convinced  that  it  was — bow  im- 
portant it  must  be  that  this  country  and  France  should 
at  least  for  a  considerable  time,  from  doing 


what,  by  encouraging  groundless  hopes,  would  widen 
a  breach  still  thought  capable  of  being  closed. 

He  seemed  to  think  the  matter  not  ripe  for  decision 
one  way  or  the  other,  and  remarked  that  what  he  had 
said  wis  all  thai  at  present  it  was  iu  bis  power  to  say. 

Mr.  Seward,  writing  to  Mr.  Adams  under 
date  of  April  27th,  in  reference  to  this  commu- 
nication of  Mr.  Dallas,  says :  "  You  will  hardly 
need  to  be  told  that  these  last  remarks  of  his 
lordship  aro  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  this 
Government." 

On  the  2d  of  May,  Mr.  Dallas  writes  to  Mr. 
Seward  that,  at  an  interview  with  Lord  John 
Russell,  the  latter  stated  that  the  three  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Southern  Confederacy  were  in 
London ;  tliat  he  had  not  seen  them,  but  was 
not  nn willing  to  do  so  unofficially ;  that  there 
existed  an  understanding  between  his  Govern- 
ment and  that  of  France,  which  would  lead 
both  to  take  the  same  course  as  to  recognition, 
whatever  that  course  might  be.  lie  then  re- 
ferred to  the  rumor  of  a  meditated  blockade  of 
Southern  porta,  and  their  discontinuance  as 
ports  of  entry. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  Mr.  Seward  writes  to  Mr. 
Adams  that "  this  Government  considers  that 
our  relations  in  Europe  have  reached  a  crisis  in 
which  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  take  a  decided 
stand,  on  which  not  only  its  immediate  meas- 
ures, but  its  ultimate  and  permanent  policy, 
can  be  determined  and  defined."  lie  then  in- 
forms Mr.  Adams  that  the  contents  of  this  letter 
are  not  to  be  read  or  shown  to  the  British  Sec- 
retary of  State,  nor  any  of  its  positions  pre- 
maturely, unnecessarily,  or  indiscreetly  made 
known ;  but  its  spirit  will  be  his  guide. 

A  paper  thus  containing  the  private  instruc- 
tions of  the  Government,  at  such  a  time,  to  its 
representative  at  the  principal  court  of  Europe, 
is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  the  Amer- 
ican pexiple.   Mr.  Seward  then  proceeds : 

The  President  regrets  that  Mr.  Dallas  did  not  pro- 
test against  the  proposed  unofficial  intercourse  between 
the  British  Government  and  the  missionaries  of  the 
insurgents.  It  is  due,  however,  to  Mr.  Dallas  to  say 
thai  our  instructions  had  been  given  only  to  you  and 
not  to  him.  and  that  his  loyalty  and  fidelity,  too  rare 
in  these  times,  are  appreciated. 

Intercourse  of  anv  kind  with  the  so-called  commis- 
sioners is  liable  to  be  construed  as  a  recognition  of  the 
authority  which  appointed  them.  Such  intercourse 
would  be  none  the  less  hurtful  to  us  for  being  called 
unofficial,  and  it  might  be  even  more  injurious,  because 
we  should  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  points 


might  be  resolved  by  it  Moreover,  unofficial  inter- 
course is  useless  and  meaningless  if  it  is  not  expected 
to  ripen  into  official  intercourse  and  direct  recognition. 
If  is  left  doubtful  here  whether  the  proposed  unofficial 
intercourse  has  yet  actually  begun.  Your  own  ante- 
cedent instructions  are  deemed  explicit  enough,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  you  have  not  misunderstood  them.  You 
will,  in  any  event,  desist  from  all  intercourse  whatever, 
unofficial  as  well  as  official,  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment, so  long  as  it  shall  continue  intercourse  of  any 
kind  with  the  domestic  enemies  of  this  country.  When 
intercourse  shall  have  been  arrested  for  this  cause,  you 
will  communicate  with  this  department  and  receive 
further  directions. 

Lord  John  Russell  has  informed  ns  of  an  understand- 
ing between  the  British  and  French  Governments  that 
they  will  act  together  in  regard  to  our  affairs.  This 
communication,  however,  loses  something  of  its  value 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  communication  was 
withheld  until  after  knowledge  of  the  fact  had  been 
acquired  by  us  from  other  sources.  We  know  also 
another  fact  that  has  not  yet  been  officially  communi- 
cated to  us,  namely :  That  other  European  States  arc 
apprised  by  France  and  England  of  their  agreement, 
and  are  expected  to  concur  with  or  follow  them  in 
whatever  measures  they  adopt  on  the  subject  of  recog- 
nition. The  United  States  have  been  impartial  and 
just  in  all  tbeir  conduct  towards  the  several  nations  of 
Europe.  They  will  not  complain,  however,  of  the  com- 
bination now  announced  by  the  two  leading  powers, 
although  tbey  think  they  had  a  right  to  expect  a  more 
independent,  if  not  a  more  friendly  course,  from  each 
of  them.  You  will  take  no  notice  of  that  or  any  other 
alliance.  Whenever  the  European  Governments  shall 
see  fit  to  communicate  directly  with  us,  we  shall  be, 
as  heretofore,  frank  and  explicit  in  our  reply. 

As  to  the  blockade,  you  will  say  that  by  our  own 
laws  and  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  laws  of  nations, 


this  Government  has  a  clear  right  to  suppress  insur- 
rection. An  exclusion  of  commerce  from  national 
ports  which  have  been  seized  by  insurgents,  in  the 
equitable  form  of  blockade,  is  a  proper  means  to  that 
end.  You  will  not  insist  that  our  blockade  is  to  he 
respected,  if  it  be  not  maintained  by  a  competent  force ; 
but  passing  by  that  question  as  not  now  a  practical  or 
at  least  an  urgent  one,  you  will  add  that  toe  blockade 
is  now,  and  it  will  continue  to  be,  so  maintained,  and 
therefore  we  expect  it  to  be  respected  by  Great  Britain. 
You  will  add  that  we  have  already  revoked  the  ex- 
equatur of  a  Russian  consul  who  bad  enlisted  in  the 
military  service  of  the  insurgents,  and  we  shall  dis- 
miss or  demand  the  recall  of  every  foreign  agent  con- 
sular or  diplomatic  who  shall  cither  disobey  the  t  edcrai 
laws  or  disown  the  Federal  authority. 

As  to  the  recognition  of  the  so-called  Southern  Con- 
federacy, it  is  not  to  be  made  a  subject  of  technical 
definition.  It  is,  of  course,  direct  recognition  to  pub- 
lish an  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence of  s  new  power.  It  is  direct  recognition  to 
receive  its  ambassadors,  ministers,  agents,  or  commis- 
sioners, officially.  A  concession  of  belligerent  rights 
is  liable  to  be  construed  as  a  recognition  of  them.  No 
one  of  these  proceedings  will  pass  unquestioned  by  the 
United  States  in  this  case. 

Hitherto,  recognition  has  been  moved  only  on  the 
assumption  that  the  so-called  Confederate  States  arc 
dt  facto  a  self-sustaining  power.  Now,  after  long  for- 
bearance, designed  to  soothe  discontent  and  avert  the 
need  of  civil  war,  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  have  been  put  in  motion  to  repress  in- 
surrection. The  true  character  of  the  pretended  new 
State  is  at  once  revealed.  It  is  seen  to  be  a  power 
existing  in  pronunciamento  only.  It  has  never  won  a 
field.  It  has  obtained  no  forts  that  were  not  virtually 
betraved  into  its  hands,  or  seized  in  breach  of  trust. 
It  commands  not  a  single  port  on  the  coast,  nor  any 
highway  0ut  from  its  pretended  capital  by  land.  Under 
circumstances.  Great  Britain  is  called  upon  to 


intervene  and  give  it  body  and  independence  by  resist- 
ing our  measures  of  suppression.   British  recognition 
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would  bo  British  intervention,  to  create  within  our  ter- 
ritory a  hostile  suite  by  overthrowing  this  republic 
itself.  • 

As  to  the  treatment  of  privateers  in  the  insurgent 
service,  you  will  say  that  this  is  a  question  exclusively 
our  own.  We  treat  them  as  pirates.  They  are  our 
own  citizens,  or  persons  employed  by  our  citixens, 
preying  on  the  commerce  of  our  country.  If  Great 
Britain  shall  choose  to  recognize  them  as  lawful  bel- 
ligerents, and  give  them  shelter  from  our  pursuit  and 
punishment,  the  laws  of  nations  afford  an  adequate 
and  proper  remedy. 

Happily,  however,  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment can  avoid  all  these  difficulties.  It  invited  us  in 
1856  to  accede  to  the  declaration  of  the  Congress  of 
Paris,  of  which  body  Great  Britain  was  herself*  mem- 
ber, abolishing  privateering  everywhere  in  all  cases 
and  forever.  You  already  have  our  authority  to  pro- 
pose to  her  our  accession  to  that  declaration.  If  she 
refuse  it,  it  can  only  be  because  she  is  willing  to  be- 
come the  patron  ot  privateering  when  aimed  at  our 
devastation. 

These  positions  are  not  elaborately  defended  now, 
because  to  vindicate  them  would  imply  a  possibility 
of  our  waiving  them. 

We  are  not  insensible  of  the  grave  importance  of  this 
occasion.  We  sec  how,  iiikhi  the  result  of  the  debate 
in  which  we  are  engaged,  a  war  may  ensue  between 
the  United  States  and  one,  two,  or  even  more  European 
nations.  War  in  any  case  is  as  exceptionable  from  tho 
habits  as  it  is  revolting  from  the  sentiments  of  the 
American  people.  But  if  it  come  it  will  be  fully  seen 
that  it  results  from  the  action  of  Great  Britain,  notour 
own;  that  Great  Britain  will  have  decided  to  fraternize 
with  our  domestic  enemy,  either  without  waiting  to 
hour  from  you  our  remonstrances  and  our  warnings, 
or  after  having  heard  them.  War  in  defence  of  national 
life  is  not  immoral,  and  war  in  defence  of  independence 
is  an  inevitable  part  of  the  discipline  of  nations. 

The  dispute  will  be  between  the  European  and  tho 
American  branches  of  the  British  race.  All  who  be- 
long to  that  race  will  especially  deprecate  it,  as  they 
ought.  It  may  well  be  believed  that  men  of  every  race 
and  kindred  will  deplore  it  A  war  not  unlike  it,  be- 
tween the  same  parties,  occurred  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  Europe  atoned  by  forty  years  of  suffer- 
ing for  the  error  that  Great  Britain  committed  in  pro- 
voking that  contest.  If  that  nation  shall  now  repeat 
the  same  great  error,  the  social  convulsions  which  will 
follow  may  not  be  so  long,  but  they  will  be  more  gen- 
eral. When  they  shall  have  ceased,  it  will,  we  think, 
be  seen,  whatever  may  have  been  the  fortunes  of  other 
uations,  that  it  is  not  the  United  States  that  will  have 
come  out  of  them  with  its  precious  Constitution  altered, 
or  its  honestly  obtained  dominions  in  any  degreo 
abridged.  Great  Britain  has  but  to  wait  a  few  months, 
and  all  her  present  inconveniences  will  cease  with  all 
our  own  troubles.  If  she  take  a  different  course  she 
will  calculate  for  herself  the  ultimate,  as  well  as  the 
immediate  consequences,  and  will  consider  what  posi- 
tion she  will  hold  when  she  shall  have  forever  lost  the 
sympathies  and  affections  of  the  only  nation  on  whose 
sympathies  and  affections  she  has  a  natural  claim.  In 
making  that  calculation  she  will  do  well  to  remember 
that  in  the  controversy  she  proposes  to  open  we  shall 
be  actuated  by  neither  pride,  nor  passion,  nor  cupidity, 
nor  ambition ;  but  we  shall  stand  simply  on  the  princi- 
ple of  self-preservation,  and  that  our  cause  will  involve 
the  indepcudence  of  natious  and  the  rights  of  human 
nature. 

Under  date  of  May  21st,  Mr.  Adams  writes 
to  Mr.  Seward,  giving  an  account  of  his  inter- 
,  view  with  Lord  John  Russell.  The  most  im- 
portant portion  of  their  conversation,  so  far  as 
regards  its  public  interests,  consists  in  the  views 
of  tho  English  Government  relative  to  regard- 
ing tho  Confederate  States  as  a  belligerent.  On 
this  point  Mr.  Adams  thus  write? : 


I  then  alluded  more  especially  to  the  brief  report 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  speech  on  Thursday  last,  in 
which  he  had  characterized  the  rebellious  portion  of 
my  country  as  a  belligerent  State,  aud  the  war  thai 
was  going  on  *&ju*tum  bellum. 

To  this  his  lordship  replied  that  be  thought  more 
stress  was  laid  upon  these  events  than  they  deserved. 
The  fact  was  that  a  necessity  seemed  to  exist  to  define 
the  course  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  the  partici- 
pation of  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  in  the  impend- 
ing conflict.  To  that  end  the  legal  questions  invoked 
had  been  referred  to  those  officers  most  conversant 
with  them,  and  their  advice  had  been  taken  in  shaping 
the  result.  Their  conclusion  bad  been  that,  as  a  ques- 
tion merely  of  /act,  a  war  existed.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  States,  at  least  seven,  occupying  a  wide 
extent  of  country,  were  in  open  resistance,  whilst  one 
or  more  of  the  others  were  associating  themaelres  in 
the  same  struggle,  and  as  yet  I 
of  any  other  result  than  a  con 
In  many  prece 

•monstrations  had  been  recognized.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  to 
avoid  spcakiug  of  this  in  the  technical  sense  aajWvm 
Mlum,  that  is,  a  war  of  two  sides,  without  in  any  war 
implying  an  opinion  of  its  justice,  as  well  as  to  with- 
hold an  endeavor,  so  far  as  possible,  to  bring  the  man- 
agement of  it  within  the  rules  of  modern  civilized 
warfare.  This  was  all  that  was  contemplated  by  the 
Queen's  proclamation.  It  was  designed  to  show  the 
purport  of  existing  laws,  and  to  explain  to  British  sub- 
jects their  liabilities  in  ease  they  should  engage  in  tbe 
war.  And  however  strongly  the  people  of  the  United 
States  might  feel  against  their  enemies,  it  was  hardly 
to  be  supposed  that  in  practice  they  would  now  vary 
from  their  uniformly  humane  policy  heretofore  in  en- 
deavoring to  assuage  and  mitigate  the  horrors  of  war. 

On  the  3d  of  June  Mr.  Seward  writes  to  Mr. 
Adams  stating  the  views  of  the  President  rela- 
tive to  foreigu  interference,  thus: 

Every  instruction  you  have  received  from  this  de- 
partment is  full  of  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  prin- 
cipal danger  in  the  present  insurrection  which  tbe 
President  has  apprehended  was  that  of  foreign  inter- 
vention, aid,  or  sympathy ;  and  especially  of  such  in- 
tervention, aid,  or  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain. 

The  justice  of  this  apprehension  has  been  vindicated 
by  the  following  facts,  namely : 

1.  A  guarded  reserve  on  the  part  of  the  British  Sec- 
retary of  State,  when  Mr.  Dallas  presented  to  him  our 
protest  against  the  recognition  of  the  insurgents,  which 
seemed  to  imply  that,  in  some  conditions,  not  explained 
to  us,  such  a  recognition  might  be  made. 

2.  The  contracting  of  an  engagement  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  with  that  of  Prance,  without 
consulting  us,  to  the  effect  that  both  Governments 
should  adopt  one  and  the  same  course  of  procedure  in 
regard  to  tne  insurrection. 

8.  Lord  John  Russell's  announcement  to  Mr.  Dallas 
that  he  was  not  unwilling  to  receive  the  so-called  com- 
missioners of  the  insurgents  unofficially. 

4.  The  issue  of  tbe  Queen's  proclamation,  remark- 
able, first,  for  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
made,  namely,  on  the  very  day  of  your  arrival  in  I<on- 
don,  which  had  been  anticipated  so  far  as  to  provide 
for  your  reception  by  the  British  secretary,  but  with- 
out affording  you  the  interview  promised  before  any 
decisive  action  should  be  adopted  ;  secondly,  the  tenor 
of  the  proclamation  itself,  which  seems  to  recognize, 
in  a  vague  manner  indeed,  but  does  seem  to  recognize, 
the  insurgents  as  a  btUiyerent  national  powtr. 

That  proclamation,  unmodified  and  unexplained, 
would  leave  us  no  alternative  but  to  regard  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  as  questioning  our  free  exer- 
cise of  all  tbe  rights  of  self  defence  guaranteed  to  us 
by  our  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  na- 
tions to  suppress  the  insurrection. 

I  should  have  proceeded  at  once  to  direct  you  to 
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communicate  to  the  British  Government  the  definitive 
views  of  the  President  on  the  grave  subject,  if  there 


These  reasons  Mr.  Seward  states  to  be,  the 
information  that  England  and  France  were  pre- 
paring communications  concerning  tbe  attitude 
to  l>e  assumed  by  them,  and  an  interview  which 
it  was  presumed  Mr.  Adams  had  with  Lord 
John  Russell. 

The  view  taken  by  the  Administration  of 
their  own  position  at  this  time,  is  described  by 
Mr.  Seward  in  a  despatch  dated  June  8th  : 


all  the  world  might 
that  it  most  and  wonld,  under*  nil  cir- 
.  on  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  as 
the  chief  element  of  national  life.  Since,  after  trials 
of  every  form  of  forbearance  and  conciliation,  it  bas 
been  rendered  certain  and  apparent  that  this  para- 
mount and  #ital  object  can  be  saved  only  by  our  ac- 
ceptance of  civil  war  as  an  indispensable  condition, 
that  condition,  with  all  its  hazards  and  deplorable 
evils,  has  not  been  declined.  The  acceptance,  how- 
ever,  is  attended  with  a  strong  desire  and  fixed  purpose 
that  tbe  war  shall  be  as  short  and  accompanied  by  as 
little  suffering  as  possible.  Foreign  intervention,  aid, 
or  sympathy  in  favor  of  the  insurgents,  especially  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  manifestly  could  onlv  nro- 
t  and  aggravate  tbe  war.   Accordingly,  Mr.  Dallas, 


■  instructions  from  the  President,  in  an  interview 
conceded  to  him  by  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  presented  our  protest  against  any  such 
intervention. 

The  views  of  tho  Administration  towards 
England  are  thus  expressed : 

This  Government  has  no  disposition  to  lift  questions 
of  even  national  pride  or  sensibility  up  to  the  level  of 
diplomatic  controversy,  because  it  earnestly  and  ar- 
dently desires  to  maintain  peace,  harmony,  and  cordial 
friendship  with  Great  Britain. 

Again,  he  says: 

It  is  tbe  purpose  of  this  Government,  if  possible, 
consistently  with  the  national  welfare  and  honor,  to 
bave  no  serious  controversy  with  Great  Britain  at  all; 
and  if  this  shall  ultimately  prove  impossible,  then  to 
bave  both  the  defensive  position  and  the  clear  right  on 
our  side. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  Mr.  Adams  relates  an- 
other interview  had  with  Lord  John  Rnssell. 
After  allusion  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Queen 
by  Mr.  Adam*,  as  having  been  hastily  issued, 
Lord  John  Russell's  reply  is  thus  given: 

He  went  over  the  ground  once  more  which  he  occu- 
pied in  tbe  former  interview — the  necessity  of  doing 
something  to  relieve  the  officers  of  their  ships  from  tho 
responsibility  of  treating  these  persons  as  pirates  if 
tbev  met  them  on  the  seas.  For  bis  part,  he  could  not 
believe  the  United  States  would  persevere  in  the  idea 
of  hanging  litem,  for  it  was  not  in  consonance  with 
their  well-known  character.  But  what  would  be  their 
own  siUiation  if  they  should  be  found  practising  upon 
a  harsher  system  than  tbe  Americans  themselves  f 

Here  was  a  very  large  territory — a  number  of  States 
— and  people  counted  oy  millions,  who  were  in  a  state 
of  actual  war.  The  fact  was  undeniable,  and  the  em- 
barrassment unavoidable.  Under  snch  circumstances 
the  law  officers  of  the  crown  advised  tho  policy  which 
had  been  adopted.  It  was  designed  onlv  as  a  pre- 
ventive to  immediate  evils.  The  United  States  should 
not  bave  thought  bard  of  it.  Tbey  meant  to  be  en- 
tirely neutral. 

On  the  15th  of  June  tho  British  and  French 
Ministers  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Seward,  at 
irhicb  they  proposed  to  read  to  him  certain  in- 


structions from  their  Government*.  Mr.  Sew- 
ard declined  to  hear  them  officially  until  he 
knew  the  nature  of  their  contents.  For  this 
purpose  they  were  left  for  his  perusal.  He  af- 
terwards declined  to  hear  them  read,  or  to  re- 
ceive official  notice  of  them.  In  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Adams  on  the  19tht  he  thus  states  the  contents 
of  this  paper; 

That  paper  purports  to  contain  a  decision  at  which 
the  British  Government  has  arrived,  to  the  effect  that 
this  country  is  divided  into  two  belligerent  parties,  of 
which  this  Government  represents  one.  and  that  Great 
Britain  assumes  the  attitude  of  a  neutral  between  them. 

This  Government  could  not,  consistently  with  a  just 
regard  for  the  sovereigntv  of  the  United  States,  permit 
itself  to  debate  these  novel  and  extraordinarv  positions 
with  the  Government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  i  much 
less  can  we  consent  that  that  Government  "shall  an- 
nounce to  ns  a  decision  derogating  from  that  sovereign- 
ty, at  which  it  has  arrived  without  previously  confer- 
ring with  us  upon  the  question.  The  United  States 
are  still  solely  and  exclusively  sovereign  within  the 
territories  they  have  lawfully  acquired  and  long  pos- 
sessed, as  they  have  always  been.  They  are  at  peace 
with  all  the  world,  as,  with  unimportant  exceptions, 
they  have  always  been.  They  are  living  under  the 
obligations  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  of  treaties  with 
Great  Britain,  jrtst  the  same  now  as  heretofore;  they 
are,  of  course,  the  friend  of  Great  Britain,  and  they  in- 
sist that  Great  Britain  shall  remain  their  friend  now, 
just  as  she  has  hitherto  been.  Great  Britain,  by  virtue 
of  these  relations,  is  a  stranger  to  parties  and  seciions 
in  this  country,  whether  they  are  loyal  to  the  United 
States  or  not,  and  Great  Britain  can  neither  rightfully 
qualify  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  nor  con- 
cede, nor  recogniie  any  rights,  or  interests,  or  power 
of  any  party,  State,  or  section,  in  contravention  to  tho 
unbroken  sovereignty  of  the  Federal  Union.  What  is 
now  seen  in  this  country  is  tbe  occurrence,  by  no 
means  peculiar,  but  frequent  in  all  countries,  more 
frequent  even  in  Great  Britain  than  here,  of  an  armed 
insurrection  engaged  in  attempting  to  overthrow  the 
regularly  constituted  and  established  Government. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  employment  of  force  by  the 
Government  to  sur  press  the  insurrection,  as  every 
other  government  necessarily  employs  force  in  such 
cases.  But  these  incidents  by  no  means  constitute  a 
state  of  war  impairing  the  sovereignty  of  the  Govern- 
ment, creating  belligerent  sections,  and  entitling  for- 
eign States  to  intervene  or  to  act  as  neutrals  between 
them,  or  in  any  other  way  to  cast  off  their  lawful  obli- 
gations to  the  nation  thus  for  the  moment  disturbed. 
Any  other  principle  than  this  would  be  to  resolve  gov- 
ernment everywhere  into  a  thing  of  accident  and  ca- 
price, and  ultimately  all  human  society  into  a  state  of 
perpetual  war. 

We  do  not  go  into  any  argument  of  fact  or  of  law  in 
support  of  the  positions  we  have  thus  assumed.  They 
are  simply  the  suggestions  of  tbe  instinct  of  self- 
defence,  the  primary  law  of  human  action,  not  more 
the  law  of  individual  than  of  national  life. 

On  the  21st  of  June  Mr.  Atkins  writes: 

I  am  now  earnestly  assured  on  all  sides  that  the 
sympathy  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  general ;  that  the  indignation  felt  in  Ameiica  is  not 
founded  in  reason  ;  that  tbe-  British  desire  only  to  be 
perfectly  neutral,  giving  no  aid  nor  comfort  to  the  in- 
surgents. I  believe  that  this  sentiment  is  now  grow- 
ing to  be  universal.  It  inspires  her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters, and  is  not  without  ita  effect  on  the  opposition. 

The  views  of  the  Administration  concerning 
the  principle  of  the  law  of  Congros  which 
authorized  the  President  to  close  the  ports  of 
the  seceded  States,  were  set  forth  with  much 
eloquence  by  Mr.  Seward,  in  a  despatch  to  Mr. 
Adams,  on  July  21st.    The  occasion  for  tho 
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despatch  arose  out  of  a  debate  in  Parliament, 
and  a  statement  by  Lord  John  Russell,  that  the 
law  officers  were  of  opinion  that  the  porta,  of 
New  Grenada  for  instance,  could  not  be  closed 
as  against  foreign  nations,  except  by  the  regular 
form  of  blockade.  After  a  general  survey  of 
the  relations  of  the  t  wo  countries  subsequent  to 
the  outbreak  in  April,  with  a  statement  of  the 
effort!  of  the  United  States  to  avoid  all  occasions 
for  irritation,  Mr.  Seward  proceeds: 

The  case  then  teemed  to  me  to  stand  thus :  The  two 
nations  had,  indeed,  failed  to  find  a  common  ground 
or  principle  on  which  they  could  stand  together;  but 
they  had  succeeded  in  reaching  a  perfect  understand- 
ing* of  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  disagreement, 
and  in  finding  a  line  of  mutual,  practical  forbearance. 
It  was  under  this  aspect  of  the  positions  of  the  two 
Governments  that  the  President  thought  himself  au- 
thorized to  inform  Congress  on  its  coming  together  on 
the  4th  of  Julv  instant,  in  extra  session,  that  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States  was  practically  respected 

'Nothing  has  occurred  to  change  this  condition  of 
affairs,  uuless  it  be  the  attitude  which  Lord  John  Kus- 
sell  has  indicated  for  the  British  Government  in  regard 
to  an  apprehended  closing  of  the  insurrectionary  porta, 
and  the  passage  of  the  law  of  Congreas  which  author- 
izes that  measure  in  the  discretion  of  the  President. 

It  is  my  purpose  not  to  anticipate  or  even  indicate 
the  decision  which  will  be  made,  but  simply  to  suggest 
to  you  what  you  may  properly  and  advantageously  say 
wh'ile  the  subject  is  under  consideration.  Tirst.  You 
will,  of  course,  prevent  misconception  of  the  measure 
by  stating  that  the  law  only  authorizes  the  President 
to  close  the  ports  in  bis  discretion,  according  aa  be 
shall  regard  exigencies  now  existing  or  hereafter  to 
arise. 

Secondly.  The  passage  of  the  law,  taken  in  connec- 
tion.with  attendant  circumstances,  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  a  legislative  conviction  that  the  ports  ought 
to  be  closed,  out  only  shows  the  purpose  of  Congress 
that  the  closing  of  the  ports,  if  it  is  now  or  shall  be- 
come necessary,  shall  not  fail  for  want  of  power  ex- 
plicitly conferred  by  law.  When,  on  the  ISth  of  April 
last,  disloyal  citizens  defiantly  inaugurated  an  armed 
insurrection  by  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  the 
President's  constitutional  obligation  to  suppress  the 
insurrection  became  imperative. 

But  the  case  was  new,  and  had  not  been  adequately 
provided  for  by  express  law.  The  President  called 
military  and  naval  forces  into  activity,  instituted  a 
blockade,  and  incurred  great  expense,  for  all  which  no 
direct  legal  provisions  existed.  He  convened  Congress 


at  the  earliest  possible  day  to 
if  they  should  see  fit. 

Congress,  when  it  came  together,  confronted  these 
facta.  It  has  employed  itself  less  in  directing  how 
and  in  what  way  the'Union  shall  be  maintained,  than 
in  confirming  what  the  President  bad  already  done, 
and  in  putting  into  his  hands  more  ample  means  and 
greater  power  thanAe  has  exercised  or  asked. 

The  law  in  question  was  passed  in  this  generous  and 
patriotic  spirit.  Whether  it  shall  be  put  into  execution 
to-day  or  to-morrow,  or  at  what  time,  will  depend  on 
the  condition  of  things  at  home  and  abroad,  and  a 
careful  weighing  of  the  advantages  of  so  stringent  a 
measure  against  those  which  are  derived  from  the  ex- 
isting blockade. 

Thirdly.  You  may  assure  the  British  Government 
that  no  change  of  policy  now  pursued,  injuriously 
affecting  foreign  commerce,  will  be  made  from  mo- 
tives of  aggression  against  nations  which  practically 
respect  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  or  with- 
out due  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  foreign 
as  well  as  domestic  beuring  upon  the  question.  The 
Bamc  spirit  of  forbearance  towords  foreign  nations, 
arising  from  a  desire  to  confine  the  calamities  of  the 
unhappy  contest  as  much  as  possible,  uud  to  bring  it 


to  a  close  by  the  complete  restoration  of  the  authority 
of  the  Government  as  speedily  as  possible,  that  hu; 
hitherto  regulated  the  action  of  the  Government,  will 
continue  to  control  its  counsels. 

On  the  other  hand,  vou  will  not  leave  it  at  all  doubt- 
ful that  the  President'fully  adheres  to  the  position  that 
this  Government  so  early  adopted,  and  which  I  have 
so  continually  throughout  this  controversy  maintained ; 
consequently  he  fully  agrees  with  Congress  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  tbe  law  which  authorizes  him  to  close  the  porta 
winch  have  been  seized  by  tbe  insurgents,  and  he  will 
put  into  execution  and  maintain  it  with  all  the  means 
at  his  command,  at  the  hazard  of  whatever  conse- 
quences, whenever  it  shall  appear  that  the  safety  of 
the  nation  requires  it. 

I  tannot  leave  the  subject  witbont  endeavoring  once 
more,  as  I  have  so  often  done  before,  to  induce  the 
British  Government  to  realize  the  conviction  which  I 
have  more  than  once  expressed  in  this  correspondence, 
that  the  policy  of  tbe  Government  is  one  that  is  based 
on  interests  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  sentiments 
of  tbe  highest  virtue,  and  therefore  is  in  no  case  likely 
to  be  changed,  whatever  may  be  the  varying  fortunes  of 
tbe  war  at  home  or  the  action  of  foreign  nations  on 
this  subject,  while  the  policy  of  foreign  States  rests  on 
ephemeral  interests  of  commerce  or  of  ambition  merely. 
The  policy  of  these  United  States  is  not  a  creature  of 
the  Government  but  an  inspiration  of  the  people,  while 
the  policies  of  foreign  States  are  at  the  choice  mainly 
of  the  governments  presiding  over  them.  If,  through 
error,  on  whatever  side  this  civil  contention  shall  tran- 
scend the  national  bounds  and  involve  foreign  States, 
the  energies  of  all  commercial  nations,  including  our 
own,  will  necessarily  be  turned  to  war,  and  a  general 
carnival  of  tbe  adventurous  and  the  reckless  of  all 
countries,  at  the  cost  of  the  existing  commerce  of  the 
'world,  must  ensue.  Beyond  that  painful  scene  upon 
the  seas  there  lie,  but  dimly  concealed  trom  our  vision, 
scenes  of  devastation  and  desolation  which  will  leave 
no  roots  remaining  out  of  which  trade  between  tbe 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  as  it  has  hitherto 
flourished,  can  ever  again  spring  up. 

The  correspondence  next  enters  upon  the 
subject  of  the  adhesion  of  the  United  States  to 
the  declaration  of  the  Congress  of  Paris  on  neu- 
tral rights.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  proposed  to  accede  to  this  declaration  if 
the  proposition  of  Mr.  Marcy  could  be  added 
thereto.  This  soon  appeared  impracticable. 
It  was  then  proposed  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment to  accede  to  the  declaration  of  the 
Paris  Congress  simply.  This  was  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  negotiation  of  a  separate  conven- 
tion with  each  nation  represented  in  the  con- 
gress. The  secondary  powers  deferred  to  the 
action  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  On  the 
18th  of  July,  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  to  Mr. 
Adams  that — 

Her  Majesty's  Government  would  deem  themselves 
authorized  to  advise  the  Queen  to  conclude  a  conven- 
tion on  this  subject  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  so  soon  as  they  shall  have  been  informed  that 
a  similar  convention  has  been  agreed  upon,  and  is 
ready  for  signature,  between  the  President  of  tbe 
United  States  and  tbe  Emperor  of  the  French,  so  that 
the  two  conventions  might  be  signed  simultaneously 
and  on  the  same  day. 

Mr.  Adams  corresponds  with  Mr.  Dayton  st 
Paris,  who  enters  upon  the  negotiation  at  that 
city ;  and  on  the  29th  of  July  writes  to  Lord 
John  Russell,  stating  the  progress  of  negotia- 
tions. To  this  Lord  John  Russell  replies,  and 
after  recapitulating  previous  statements  says: 

I  shall  be  ready  to  carry  on  the  i 
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as  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be  perfected  in 
London  and  Paris,  so  that  the  conventions  may  bo 
signed  simultaneous!?  at  those  two  capitals. 

I  need  scarcely  add  that  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
the  engagement  will  be  prospective,  and  will  not  in- 
validate any  thing  already  done. 

Mr.  Seward's  opinion  of  this  qualification  of 
Lord  John  Russell  appears  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Mr.  Adams  on  the  17th  of  August,  in  which 
he  writes  thus : 

Your  letter  to  Lord  John  Rnsscll  is  judicious,  and 
is  approved.  Lord  John  Russell's  answer  is  satisfac- 
tory, with  the  exception  of  a  single 
which  it  is  my  duty  to  ihstruct  you  to 


Secretary  for  Jerei 
passage  is  as  follows : 

"  I  need  scarcely  add  that  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  the  engagement  will  be  prospective,  and  will 
not  invalidate  any  thing  already  done. ' 

A  brief  statement  of  the  objects  of  the  proposed  ne- 
gotiation will  bring  the  necessity  for  an  explanation 
of  this  passage  into  a  strong  light  We  have  hereto- 
fore proposed  to  other  maritime  States  certain  meli- 
orations of  the  laws  of  maritime  war  affecting  the 
rights  of  neutrals.  These  meliorations  are :  1st  That 
the  neutral  flag  shall  protect  enemy's  goods  not  con- 
traband of  war.  2d.  That  the  goods  of  neutrals,  not 
contraband,  though  found  under  an  enemy's  flag,  shall 
not  be  confiscated.  3d.  That  blockades,  to  be  respected, 
must  be  effective. 

The  Congress  at  Paris  adopted  these  three  prin- 
ciples, adding  a  fourth,  namely,  that  privateering 
shall  be  abolished.  The  powers  which  constituted 
that  congress  invited  the  adhesion  of  the  United. 
States  to  that  declaration.  The  United  States  an- 
swered that  they  would  accede  on  condition  that  tho 
other  powers  would  accept  a  fifth  proposition,  namely, 
that  the  goods  of  private  persons,  non-combatants, 
should  be  exempt  from  confiscation  in  maritime  war. 

When  this  answer  was  given  by  the  United  States, 
the  British  Government  declined  to  accept  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  or  fifth  proposition,  thus  offered  by 
the  United  States,  and  the  negotiation  was  then  sus- 
pended. We  have  now  proposed  to  resume  the  nego- 
tiation, offering  our  adhesion  to  the  declaration  of 
Paris,  as  before,  with  the  amendment  which  would 
exempt  private  property  from  confiscation  in  mari- 
time war. 

The  British  Government  now,  as  before,  declares 
this  amendment  or  fifth  proposition  inadmissible.  It 
results  that  if  the  United  States  can  at  all  become  a 
party  to  the  declaration  of  the  Congress  of  Paris  by 
the  uecesaary  consent  of  the  parties  already  committed 
to  it,  this  can  be  done  only  by  their  accepting  that 
declaration  without  any  amendment  whatever— in 
other  words,  "pure  and  Bimple."  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances you,  nave  proposed  in  your  letter  to  Lord 
John  Russell  to  negotiate  our  adhesion  to  the  decla- 
ration in  that  form.  It  is  at  this  stage  of  the  affair 
that  Ixird  John  Russell  interposes,  by  way  of  caution, 
the  remark,  that  "  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  the  en- 
gagement will  be  prospective,  and  will  not  invalidate 
anv  thing  already  done." 

*  I  need  dwell  'on  this  remark  only  one  moment  to 
show  that  although  expressed  in  a  very  simple  form 
and  in  a  quite  casual  manner,  it  contains  what  amounts 
to  a  preliminary  condition,  which  must  be  conceded  by 
the  United  Stales  to  Great  Britain,  and  either  be  in- 
serted in  the  convention,  and  so  modify  our  adhesion 
to  the  declaration  of  Paris,  or  else  must  be  in  some 
confidential  manner  implied  and  reserved,  with  the 
same  effect 

The  letter  then  enlarges  upon  the  possible 
meaning  and  object  of  the  British  Government 
without  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  impression,  and 
concludes  with  instructions  to  Mr.  Adams  to  re- 
imest  respectfully,  and  with  reasonable  prompt- 


ness, an  explanation.  This  had  been  previously 
done,  and  Lord  John  Russell's  explanation  was 
given  on  the  19th  of  August,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Adams: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  a  copy  of  a  dec- 
laration which  I  propose  to  make  upon  signing  the 
convention  of  which  vou  gave  me  a  draft  embodying 
the  articles  of  the  declaration  of  Paris. 

I  propose  to  make  the  declaration  in  question  in  m 
written  form,  and  to  furnish  you  with  a  copy  of  it. 

You  will  observe  that  it  is  intended  to  prevent  any 
misconception  as  to  the  nature  of  the  engagement  to 
be  taken  by  her  Majesty. 

If  vou  have  no  objection  to  name  a  dav  in  the  course 
of  this  week  for  the  signature  of  the  convention,  Mr. 
Dayton  can  on  that  day,  and  at  the  some  time,  sign 
with  M.  Tbouvcncl  a  convention  identical  with  that 
which  you  propose  to  sign  with  me. 

Draft  of  Declaration. — In  affixing  his  signature  to 
the  convention  of  this  day  between  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  Earl  Russell  declares,  by  order 
of  bcr  Majesty,  that  her  Majesty  does  not  intend  there- 
by to  undertake  any  engagement  which  shall  have  any 
bearing,  direct  or  indirect,  on  tho  internal  differences 
now  prevailing  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Adams  writes  to  Mr.  Seward  in  August 
23d,  that  this  proceeding  was  "of  so  grave  and 
novel  a  character  as  to  render  further  action 
nnadvisable  until  he  obtained  farther  instruc- 
tions." The  reply  of  Mr.  Seward  to  this  decla- 
ration, and  the  course  decided  npon  by  the 
Government,  are  stated  by  Mr.  Seward  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Adams  dated  September  7th : 

I  am  instructed  by  the  President  to  say  that  tho 
proposed  declaration  is  inadmissible. 

It  would  be  virtually  a  new  and  distinct  article  in- 
corporated into  the  projected  convention.  To  admit 
such  a  new  article  would,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  be  to  permit  a  for 
to  take  cognizance  of  and  adjust  its  relations 
sumed  internal  and  purely  < 
ine  within  our  own  country. 

This  broad  consideration  supersedes  any  necessity 
for  considering  in  what  manner  or  in  what  degree  the 
projected  convention,  if  completed  either  subject  to 
the  explanation  proposed  or  not  would  bear  directly 
or  indirectly  on  the  internal  differences  which  the 
British  Government  assume  to  be  prevailing  in  the 
United  States. 

I  do  not  enlarge  npon  this  branch  of  the  subject.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  view  thus  adopted  by  the 
President  seems  to  be  in  harmony  equally  with  a  pru- 
dent regard  to  the  safety  of  the  Republic  and  a  just 
sense  of  its  honor  and  dignity. 
The  proposed  declaration  is  inadmissible,  among 


It  proposes  a 

special  rule  by  which  her  Majesty's  obligations  shall 
be  meliorated 'in  their  bearing  upon  internal  difficulties 
now  prevailing  in  the  United  States,  while  the  obli- 

Eatioos  to  be  assumed  by  the  United  States  shall  not 
e  similarly  meliorated  or  at  all  affected  in  their  bear- 
ing on  internal  differences  that  mav  now  be  prevail- 
ing, or  may  hereafter  arise  and  prevail,  in  Great 
Britain. 

It  is  inadmissible,  because  it  would  be  a  substantial 
and  even  a  radical  departure  from  the  declaration  of 
the  Congress  at  Pans.  That  decoration  makes  no 
exception  in  favor  of  any  of  the  parties  te  it  in  n-gart 
to  the  bearing  of  their  obligations  upon  internal  differ- 
ences which  may  prevail  in  the  territories  or  domin- 
ions of  other  parties. 

The  declaration  of  the  Congress  of  Paris  is  the  joint 
act  of  fortv-six  great  and  enlightened  powers,  design- 
ing to  alleviate  the  evils  of  maritime  war,  and  promote 
the  first  interest  of  humanity,  which  is  peace.  The 
Government  of  Great  Britain  will  not  I  »°>  8«re»  ex* 
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pect  us  to  accede  to  this  noble  act  otherwise  than  upon 
the  same  equal  touting  upon  which  ail  the  other  par- 
ties to  it  are  standing.  We  could  not  consent  to  accede 
to  the  declaration  with  a  modification  of  its  terms  un- 
less all  the  present  parties  to  it  should  stipulate  that 
the  modification  should  be  adopted  as  one  of  universal 
application.  The  British  Government  cannot  but  know 
that  there  would  be  little  prospect  of  an  entire  refor- 
mation of  the  declaration  of  Paris  at  the  present  time, 
and  it  has  not  even  told  us  that  it  would  accept  the 
modification  as  a  general  one  if  it  were  proposed. 

It  restilta  that  the  United  States  must  accede  to  the 
declaration  of  the  Congress  of  Paris  on  the  same  terms 
with  all  the  other  parties  to  it,  or  that  they  do  not  ac- 
cede to  it  at  all. 

Thus  ended  this  negotiation,  and  the  question 
arises,  says  Mr.  Seward — 

What,  then,  are  to  bo  the  views  and  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  neutrals 
in  maritime  war  in  the  present  case*  My  previous 
despatches  leave  no  uncertainty  on  this  point.  We 
regard  Great  Britain  as  a  friend.  Her  Majesty's 
flag,  according  to  our  traditional  principles,  covers 
enemy's  goods  not  contraband  of  war.  (roods  of  her 
Majesty's  subject*,  not  contraband  of  war,  arc  exempt 
from  confiscation  though  found  under  a  neutral  or  dis- 
loyal flag.  No  depredations  shall  be  committed  by 
our  naval  forces  or  by  those  of  any  of  our  citizens,  so 
far  as  we  can  prevent  it,  upon  the  vessels  or  property 
of  British  subjects.  Our  blockade,  being  cfl'ecti  ve,  must 
be  respected. 

The  unfortunate  failure  of  onr  negotiations  to  amend 
the  law  of  nations  in  regard  to  maritime  war  does  not 
make  us  enemies,  although,  if  they  had  been  success- 
ful, wc  should  have  perhaps  been  more  assured  friends. 

The  reasons  for  inserting  tho  declaration  pro- 
pose/] by  Lord  John  Russell  in  the  convention 
contemplated  with  tltc  United  States,  are  stated 
by  him  iu  a  letter  to  Mr.  Adams  dated  August 
28th: 

Tho  undersigned  has  notified  Mr.  Adams  his  inten- 
tion to  accompany  his  signature  of  the  proposed  con- 
vention with  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  her  Majesty 
"docs  not  intend  thereby  to  undertake  any  engage- 
ment which  shall  have  any  bearing,  direct  or  indirect, 
on  the  internal  differences  now  prevailing  in  the  United 
States." 

The  reasons  for  this  course  can  be  easily  explained. 
On  bo  me  recent  occasions,  as  on  the  fulfilment  of  the 
treaty  of  1S4H,  respecting  the  boandarv,  and  with  re- 
aped to  the  treaty  called  by  the  name  of  the  "  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty,"  serious  differences  have  arisen  with 
regard  to  the  precise  meaning  of  words,  and  tho  inten- 
tion of  those  who  framed  them. 

It  was  most  desirable  in  framing  a  new  agreement 
not  to  give  rise  to  a  fresh  dispute. 

But  the  different  attitude  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  the  internal  dissensions 
now  unhappily  prevailing  in  the  United  States,  gave 
warning  that  such  a  dispute  might  arise  oat  of  the 
proposed  convention. 

Her  Majesty's  Government,  upon  receiving  intelli- 
gence that  the  President  had  declared  by  proclamation 
his  intention  to  blockade  the  ports  of  nine  of  the  States 
of  the  Union,  and  that  Mr.  Davis,  speaking  in  the 
name  of  those  nine  States,  bad  declared  his  intention 
to  issue  letters  of  marque  and  reprisals ;  and  having 
also  received  certain  information  of  the  design  of  both 
sides  to  arm,  had  come  to  tbe  conclusion  that  civil 
war  existed  in  America,  and  her  Majesty  had  there- 
upon proclaimed  her  neutrality  in  the  approachiug 
contest. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  spoke  only  of  unlawful  combinations,  and  desig- 
nated those  concernod  in  them  as  rebels  and  pirates. 
It  would  follow  logically  and  consistently,  from  the 


attitude  taken  by  her  Majesty's  Government,  that  the 
so-called  Confederate  States,  being  acknowledged  as  s 
belligerent,  might,  by  tbe  law  ofnstions,  arm  priva- 
teers, and  that  their  privateers  must  be  regarded  as 
the  armed  vessels  of  a  belligerent. 

With  equal  logic  and  consistency  it  would  follow, 
from  the  position  taken  by  the  United  States,  that  the 

tirivateer*  of  the  Southern  States  might  be  decreed  to 
ie  pirates,  and  it  might  be  further  argued  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  that  a  European  power 
Miming  a  convention  with  the  United  States,  declaring 
that  privateering  was  and  remains  abolished,  would 
be  bound  to  treat  the  privateers  of  tho  so-called  Con- 
federate States  as  pirates. 

Hence,  instead  of  an  agreement,  charges  of  bad  faith 
and  violation  of  a  convention  might  be  brought  in  the 
United  States  against  tbe  power  signing  such  a  con- 
vention, and  treating  the  privateers  of  tbe  so  called 
Confederate  States  as  those  of  a  belligerent  power. 

The  undersigned  had  at  first  intended  to  make  rtr- 
bally  the  declaration  proposed.  But  he  considered  it 
would  be  more  clear,  more  open,  more  fair  to  Mr. 
Adams  to  put  the  declaration  in  writing,  and  give  no- 
tice of  it  to  Mr.  Adams  before  signing  the  convention. 

The  remainder  of  this  extensive  correspond- 
ence with  the  British  Government  is  devoted  to 
the  cases  of  individuals  and  of  vessels  supposed 
to  have  infringed  upon  the  strict  laws  of  neutral- 
ity; and  although  many  interesting  topics  were 
discussed,  no  important  principle  wus  disputed. 
For  correspondence  on  the  capture  ol  Mason  and 
Slidell  from  the  steamer  Trent,  see  page  276. 

France.  —The  correspondence  w  it  h  t he  French 
Government  is  no  less  interesting  than  that  with 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain.  The  lei  ter  of 
instructions  to  Mr.  Dayton,  Minister  to  Franco, 
commences  with  a  simple  statement  of  the  ori- 
gin, nature,  and  purposjs  of  the  contest  in  which 
the  United  Suites  was  involved.  Secretary  Sew- 
ard says :  41 1  have  thus  w  ritten  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deducing  from  it  tho  arguments  you  will 
find  it  necessary  to  employ  in  opposing  the  appli- 
cation of  tho  so-called  Confedernie  States  to  the 
Government  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor,  for  a  re- 
cognition of  its  independence  and  sovereignty." 
lie  then  proceeds  tj  deduce  these  arguments : 

Tho  President  neither  expects  nor  desires  any  inter- 
vention, or  even  any  f.ivor,  from  the  Government  of 
France,  or  any  other,  iu  this  emergency.  AVhatcvcr 
else  he  may  consent  to  do,  he  will  never  invoke  nor 
even  admit  foreign  interference  or  influence  in  this  or 
any  other  controversy  in  which  the  Govcrumeut  of  the 
United  States  miy  be  engaged  with  anv  portion  of  the 
American  people.  It  has  been  simply  his  aim  to  show 
that  the  present  controversy  furnishes  no  one  ground 
on  which  a  great  and  friendly  power,  like  Fiance,  can 
justly  tend  aid  or  sympathy  to  the  party  engaged 
in  insurrection,  and  therefore  he  instructs  you  to  insist 
on  the  practice  of  neutrality  by  the  Government  of  the 
Emperor,  as  all  our  representatives  are  instructed  to 
insist  on  the  neutrality  of  the  several  powers  to  which 
tbev  are  accre  lite  J. 

Not  entertaining  the  least  apprehension  of  the  de- 
parture from  that  course  by  his  Majesty's  Government, 
it  is  not  without  some  reluctance  that  the  President 
consents  to  the  suggestion  of  some  considerations 
affecting  France  herself,  which  you  may  urge  in  sup- 
port of  it.  Fr.ri  ■  is  an  agricultural  and  manufactur- 
ing country.  Her  industry  depends  very  largely  on  a 
consumption  of  her  productions  and  fabrics  within 
the  Uuited  States,  and  on  the  receipt,  in  exchange,  of 
cotton,  or  other  staples,  or  their  equivalent  in  money, 
from  the  U.iited  State*.  The  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  thus  consumes  and  furnish  depends  on  their 
ability  to  maintain  and  preserve  peace.   War  here  wiil 
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in  any  case  be  less  flagrant,  end  peace,  when  broken, 
will  be  restored  all  the  more  quickly  and  all  the  mora 
perfectly  if  foreign  nations  ahull  bave  tbe  sagacity,  not 
to  say  the  magnanimity,  to  practise  the  neutrality  we 
demand. 

Foreign  intervention  would  oblige  ns  to  treat  those 
who  should  yield  it  as  allies  of  the  insurrectionary 
party,  and  to  carry  on  the  war  against  them  as  ene- 
mies. Tbe  cose  would  not  be  relieved,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  would  only  be  aggravated,  if  several  Eu- 
ropean States  should  combine  in  that  intervention. 
Tbe  President  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
deem  tbe  Union,  which  would  then  be  at  stake,  worth 
all  the  cossand  all  the  sacrifices  of  a  contest  with  tbe 
world  in  arms,  if  such  a  contest  should  prove  in- 
evitable. 

However  other  European  powers  may  mistake,  his 
Majesty  is  the  last  one  of  those  sovereigns  to  misap- 
prehend the  nature  of  this  controversy.  He  knows 
that  the  revolution  of  1775  in  this  country  was  a  suc- 
cessful contest  of  the  great  American  idea  of  free 
popular  government  against  resisting  prejudices  and 
errors.  He  knows  that  the  conflict  awakened  the  sym- 
pathies of  mankind,  and  that  ultimately  the  triumph 
of  that  idea  has  been  hailed  by  all  European  nations. 
He  knows  at  what  cost  European  nations  resisted  for 
a  time  the  progress  of  that  ides,  and  perhaps  is  not 
unwilling  to  confess  how  much  France,  especially,  has 
profited  by  it.  He  will  not  fail  to  recognize  the"  pres- 
ence of  that  one  great  idea  in  tbe  present  conflict,  nor 
will  he  mistake  the  side  on  which  it  will  be  found.  It 
is,  in  short,  the  very  principle  of  universal  suffrage, 
with  its  claim  to  obedience  to  its  decrees,  on  which  the 
Government  of  France  is  built,  that  is  put  in  issue  by 
the  insurrection  here,  and  is  in  this  emergency  to  be 
vindicated,  and,  more  effectually  than  erer,  estab- 
lished by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

I  forbear  from  treating  of  questions  arising  out  of 
the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  lately  have 
been  supposed  to  have  some  bearing  on  the  subject. 
Thcv  have  already  passed  ,  away  before  the  procla- 
mation of  the  blockade  of  ports  in  the  hands  of  the 
revolutionary  party.  Nor  could  considerations  so 
merely  mercenary  and  ephemeral  in  any  case  enter 
into  the  counsels  of  tbe  Emperor  of  France. 

You  will,  naturally  enough,  be  asked  what  is  the 
President's  expectation  concerning  the  progress  of 
the  contest  and  the  prospect  of  its  termination.  It  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  speculate,  with  any  confidence, 
upon  the  course  of  a  revolution,  and  to  fix  times  and 
seasons  for  the  occurrence  of  political  events  affected 
by  the  excitement  of  popular  passions  ;  but  there  are 
two  things  which  may  be  assumed  as  certain  :  First, 
That  the  union  of  these  States  is  an  object  of  supremo 
and  undying  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people,  and,  therefore,  it  will  be  vindicated  and  main- 
tained. Secondly,  The  American  people,  notwith- 
standing any  temporary  disturbance  or  their  equa- 
nimity, arc  yet  a  sagacious  and  practical  people,  and 
less  experience  of  evils  than  any  other  nation  would 
require  will  bring  them  back  to  their  customary  and 
habitual  exercise  of  reason  and  reflection,  and,  through 
that  process,  to  the  settlement  of  the  controversy 
without  further  devastation  and  demoralization  by 
needless  continuance  in  a  state  of  civil  war. 

The  President  recognizes,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
European  idea  of  the  balance  of  power.  If  the  prin- 
ciple has  any  foundation  at  all,  the  independence  and 
the  stability  of  these  United  States  just  in  their  pres- 
ent form,  properties,  and  character,  are  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  the  balance  between  the  nations 
of  the  earth  as  it  now  exists.  It  is  not  easv  to  see  how 
France,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  or  even  reviving  Spain, 
coold  hope  to  suppress  wars  of  ambition  which  must 
inevitably  break  out  if  this  continent  of  North  Amer- 
ica, now,  after  the  exclusion  of  foreign  interests  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  is  again  to  become  a 
theatre  for  the  ambition  and  cupidity  of  European 

It  stands  forth  now  to  the  glory  of  France  that  she 
contributed  to  tbe  emancipation  of  this  continent  from 


the  control  of  European  States— an  emancipation  which 
has  rendered  only  less  benetit  to  those  nations  than  to 
America  itself.  The  present  enlightened  monarch  of 
France  is  too  ambitions,  in  the  generous  sense  of  the 
word,  to  signalize  his  reign  by  an  attempt  to  reverse 
that  great  and  magnanimous  transaction.  Ho  is,  more- 
over, too  wise  not  to  understand  that  the  safety  and 
advancement  of  the  United  States  are  guaranteed  by 
the  necessities,  and,  therefore,  by  the  sympathies  of 
mankind. 

On  the  19th  of  March  Mr.  Faulkner  replies 
to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Black,  dated  February  28th. 
In  this  answer  ho  thus  describes  the  views  and 
intentions  of  the  French  Government: 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  it  as  my  opinion,  * 
founded  upon  frequent  general  interviews  with  the 
Emperor,  although  in  no  instance  touching  this  par- 
ticular point,  that  France  will  act  upon  this  delicate 
question  when  it  shall  be  presented  to  her  consider- 
ation in  the  spirit  of  a  most  friendly  power ;  that  she 
will  be  the  last  of  the  great  States  or  Europe  to  giro 
a  hasty  encouragement  to  tbe  dismemberment  of  the 
Union,  or  to  afford  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  in  tbe  contingency  to  which  you  refer,  any  just 
cause  of  complaint.  The  unhappy  divisions  which 
have  afflicted  our  country  have  attracted  the  Em- 
peror's earnest  attention  since  the  first  of  January  last, 
and  be  has  never,  but  upon  one  occasion  of  our'meet- 
ing  since,  failed  to  make  them  tbe  subject  of  friendly 
inquiry,  and  often  of  comment.  He  looks  upon  the 
dismemberment  of  the  American  Confederacy  with  no 
pleasure,  but  as  a  calamity  to  be  deplored  by  every 
enlightened  friend  of  human  progress.  And  be  would 
act,  not  only  in  conflict  with  sentiments  often  ex- 
pressed, but  in  opposition  to  the  well-understood  feel- 
ings of  the  French  people,  if  he  should  precipitately 
adopt  any  step  whatever  tending  to  give  force  and 
efficacy  to  those  movements  of  separation,  so  long  as 
a  reasonable  hope  remains  that  the  Federal  authority 
can  or  should  be  maintained  over  the  seceding  States. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  has  no  selfish  purpose  to 
accomplish  by  the  dismemberment  of  the  American 
Union.  As  he  has  upon  more  than  one  occasion  said 
to  me,  "  There  are  no  points  of  collision  between 
France  and  the  United  States ;  their  interests  are  har- 
monious, and  they  point  to  one  policy,  the  closest 
friendship,  and  the  freest  commercial'  intercourse." 
He  knows  full  well  that  the  greatness  of  our  republic 
cannot  endanger  tbe  stability  of  his  throne,  or  cast  a 
shadow  over  the  glory  of  France.  He  would  rather 
see  us  united  and  powerful  than  dissevered  and  weak. 
He  is  too  enlightened  to  misapprehend  the  spirit  of 
conciliation  which  now  actuates  the  conduct  of  the 
Federal  authorities.  He  knows  that  appeals  to  the 
public  judgment  perform  that  function  in  our  republic 
which  is  elsewhere  only  accomplished  by  brute  force. 
And  if  armies  have  not  been  marshalled,  as  they 
would  have  been  ere  this  in  Europe,  to  give  effect  to 
the  Federal  authority,  he  is  aware  that  it  is  not  be- 
cause the  General  Government  disclaims  authority  over 
the  seceding  States,  or  is  destitute  of  the  means  and 
resources  or  war,  but  from  an  enlightened  conviction 
on  its  part  that  time  and  reflection  will  be  more  effica- 
cious than  arms  in  reestablishing  the  Federal  author- 
ity, and  restoring  that  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  tho 
Union  which  was  once  the  pride  of  every  American 
heart. 

I  have  not,  so  far,  heard  that  any  commissioners 
hare  been  sent  by  the  seceding  States  to  France. 
Should  they,  as  vo'u  anticipate,  arrive  shortly,  I  thiuk 
I  am  not  mistaken  in  saving  that  they  will  find  that 
fhe  Imperial  Government  is  not  yet  prepared  to  look 
favorably  upon  the  object  of  this  mission. 

Again,  on  the  15th  of  April,  Mr.  Faulkner 
describes  to  Mr.  Seward  his  interview  with  tho 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Thou- 
venel.  In  reply  to  the  reqnest  of  Mr.  Faulkner 
that  no  proposition  recognizing  the  permanent 
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dismemberment  of  the  American  Union  should 
bo  considered  by  the  French  Government  until 
after  the  arrival  and  reception  of  the  new  Min- 
ister accredited  by  the  United  Stales,  M.  Thou- 
venel  said : 

That  no  application  had  yet  been  made  to  him  by 
the  Confederated  States,  in  any  form,  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  their  independence ;  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment was  not  in  the  habit  of  acting  hastily  upon  such 
questions,  as  might  be  seen  by  its  tardiness  in  recog- 


South,  as  well  as  for  the  intereaU  of  France,  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  might  rest  well  as- 
sured that  no  hasty  or  precipitate  action  would  bo 
taken  on  that  subject  by  the  Emperor.  But  whilst  he 
gave  utterance  of  these  views,  bo  was  equally  bound 
to  say  that  the  practice  and  usage  of  the  present  cen- 
tury had  fully  established  the  right  of  d«  facto  Govern- 
ments to  recognition  when  a  proper  case  was  made  out 
for  the  decision  of  foreign  powers.  Here  the  official 
interview  ended. 

The  conversation  was  then  further  protracted  by  an 
inquiry  from  AI.  Tbouvencl  when  the  new  tariff  would 
go  into  operation,  and  whether  it  was  to  be  regarded 
as  the  settled  policy  of  the  Government  I  told  him 
that  tin-  first  day  of  the  present  month  bad  been  pre- 
scribed as  the  period  when  the  new  duties  would  take 
effect ;  that  I  had  not  yet  examined  its  provisions  with 
such  care  as  would  justify  me  in  pronouncing  an  opin- 
ion upon  its  merits;  that  it  was  condemned  by  the 
commercial  classes  of  the  country,  and  that  I  had  no 
doubt,  from  the  discontent  manifested  in  several  quar- 
ters, that  the  subject  would  engage  the  attention  of 
Congress  at  its  next  meeting,  and  probablv  some  im- 
portant modifications  would  be  made  in  it  The  finan- 
ces of  the  Government  were  at  this  time  temporarily 
embarrassed,  and  I  bad  no  doubt  the  provisions  of  the 
hew  tariff  were  adopted  with  a  view,  although  prob- 
ably a  mistaken  one,  of  sustaining  the  credit  of  the 
treasury  as  much  as  of  reviving  the  protective  policy, 
lie  then  asked  me  my  opinion  as  to  the  course  of  pol- 
icy that  would  be  adopted  towards  the  seceding  States, 
and  whether  I  thought  force  would  be  emploved  to  co- 
erce them  into  submission  to  the  Federal  authority.  I 
told  him  that  I  could  only  give  him  my  individual 
opinion,  and  that  I  thought  force  would  not  be  em- 
ployed ;  that  ours  was  a  Government  of  public  opinion, 
and  although  the  Union  unquestionably  possessed  all 
the  ordinary  powers  necessary  for  its  preservation,  as 
hod  been  shown  in  several  partial  insurrections  which 
dad  occurred  in  our  history,  yet  that  the  extreme  pow- 
ers of  Government  could  only  be  used  in  accordance 
with  public  opinion,  and  that  I  was  satisfied  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  was  opposed  to  the  employ- 
ment of  force  against  the  seceding  States.  So  sincere 
was  the  deference  felt  in  that  country  for  the  great 


principles  of  self  government,  and  so  great  the  respect 
for  the  action  of  the  people,  when  adopted  under  the 
imposing  forms  of  State  organization  and  State  s< 
eignty,  that  rdid  not  think  the  employment  of 
would  .be  tolerated  for  a  moment,  and'  I  though 


sover- 
force 
the 

only  solution  of  our  difficulties  would  be  found  Tn  such 
modifications  of  our  constitutional  compact  as  would 
invite  the  seceding  States  back  into  the  Union  or  a 
peaceable  acquiescence  in  the  assertion  of  their  claims 
to  a  separate  sovereignty. 

On  the  4th  of  May  Mr.  Seward  writes  to  Mr. 
Dayton  that  the  question  had  been  asked  of  Mr. 
Faulkner  by  M.  Thouvenel,  whether  there  was 
not  some  diversity  of  opinion  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  President  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  meeting 
the  difficulties  which  disturbed  the  relations  of 
the  States  and  the  General  Government.  He 
instructs  Mr.  Dayton  to  recall  that  conversation 
and  to  assure  M.  Thouvenel  explicitly  that  there 


was  no  difference  of  opinion  whatever  between 
the  President  and  his  constitutional  advisers, 
or  among  those  advisers  themselves,  concerning 
the  policy  that  had  been  pursued,  and  which 
was  prosecuted  by  the  Administration  in  regard 
to  the  unhappy  disturbances  existing  in  the 
country.  The  path  of  executive  duty  has  thus 
far  been  too  plainly  marked  out  by  stern  neces- 
sities to  bo  mistaken,  while  the  solemnity  of 
the  great  emergency  and  the  responsibilities  it 
devolves  have  extinguished  in  the  public  coun- 
cils every  emotion  but  those  of  loyalty  and  pa- 
triotism. It  is  not  in  the  hands  of  this  Admin- 
istration that  this  Government  is  to  come  to  an 
end  at  all — much  less  for  want  of  harmony  and 
devotion  to  the  country.   He  further  adds : 

You  cannot  be  too  decided  or  too  explicit  in  making 
known  to  the  French  Government  that  there  is  net 
now,  nor  has  there  been,  nor  will  there  be,  any  the 
least  idea  existing  in  this  Government  of  sufferings 
dissolution  of  this  Union  to  take  place  in  any  way 
whatever. 

There  will  be  here  only  one  nation  and  one  Govern- 
ment, and  there  will  be  the  same  republic,  and  the 
same  constitutional  Union  that  have  already  survived 
a  dozen  national  changes,  and  changes  of  government 
in  almost  every  other  country.  These  will  stand  here- 
after, as  they  "are  now,  objects  of  human  wonder  and 
human  affection. 

You  have  seen,  on  the  eve  of  your  departure,  the 
elasticity  of  the  national  spirit,  the  vigor  of  the  na- 
tional Government,  and  the  lavish  devotion  of  the  na- 
tional treasures  to  this  great  cause.  Tell  M.  Thou- 
venel, then,  with  the  highest  consideration  and  pood 
feeling,  that  the  thought  of  a  dissolution  of  this  Uuion, 
peoceably  <>r  by  force,  lias  never  entered  Into  ti.e 
mind  of  any  candid  statesman  here,  and  it  is  high 
time  that  it  be  dismissed  by  statesmen  in  Europe. 

Again,  on  the  22d  of  May  Mr.  Dayton  reports 
his  arrival  at  Paris,  and  his  first  interview  with 
the  French  MinUteron  the  lGth.  He  thus  re- 
lates the  conversation : 

M.  Thouvenel,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation, 
took  occasion  to  say  that  he  deeply  regretted  the  con- 
dition of  things  in  the  United  States,  and  that  in  this 
expression  of  feeling  he  represented  the  views  and 
feelings  of  the  Emperor;  that  so  deeply  concerned  was 
the  Emperor  that  he  had  felt  disposed  to  offer  his  good 
offices  nut  bad  been  deterred  from  the  fear  that  his 
offer  might  not  be  well  received ;  but  should  occasion 
for  this  arise,  he  would  always  be  ready  and  happy 
to  be  of  use.    He  mode  special  inquiry  as  to  the  policy 
of  our  Government  in  regard  to  neutral  rights,  partic- 
ularly in  reference  to  neutral  property  fonud  in  South- 
ern snips.    lie  went  into  considerable  detail  to  show 
that  historical  precedents  were  in  favor  of  treating 
Southern  vessels  as  those  of  a  regular  belligerent,  and 
applying  the  same  doctrine  to  them  as  had  alwavs 
been  upheld  by  the  United  States,    lie  dwelt  particu- 
larly upon  the  fact  that  Great  Britain,  during  our  rev- 
olutionary war,  hud  not  considered  our  privateers  as 
pirates.    I  understood  him  to  soy  that,  as  respects  an 
effective  blockade,  it  would  be  fully  recognized  and 
respected;  but  he  seemed  much  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  understanding  clearly  the  intentions  of 
our  Government  in  reference  to  these  matters  as  re- 
spects the  foreign  world. 

The  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederates  as  pos- 
sessing belligerent  rights  he  did  not  consider  at  all  as 
recognizing  ibem  as  independent  States. 

On  the  next  day  he  was  received  by  the  Em- 
peror, who  said  in  substance :  "  That  he  felt 
great  interest  in  the  condition  of  things  in  the 
United  States;  that  he  was  very  anxious  the 
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difficulties  should  be  settled  amicably ;  that  he 
had  been  and  yet  was  ready  to  offer  his  kind 
offices,  if  such  offer  would  be  mutually  agree- 
able to  the  contending  parties;  that  whatever 
tended  to  affect  injuriously  American  interests 
was  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  France,  and 
that  he  desired  a  perpetuation  of  the  Union  of 
the  States,"  with  some  additional  remarks  of 
like  tenor  and  character. 

On  the  20th  of  May  another  interview  with 
the  French  Minister  was  had,  in  which  the 
conversation  turned  on  "neutral  rights"  and 
''belligerent  rights."  Mr.  Dayton  thus  de- 
scribes it: 

He  Miid,  in  substance,  that  they  held  that  tho  flag 
covers  the  cargo;  and  that  if  a  Southern  ship  carrying 
neutral  property  was  captured,  the  property  would  not 
be  condemned,  Xc.  He  hoped  our  Government  would 
recognize  principles  for  which  it  bod  always  contended. 
I  tola  him  it  would  certainly  do  so,  but  the  question 
here  was,  whether  there  tea*  a  flag;  that  our  Govern- 
ment insisted  that  the  Confederates,  being  merely  in 
rebellion,  had  no  flag,  and  I  could  not  exactly  under- 
stand  how  a  foreign  Government  which  had  not  recog- 
nised them  as  an  independent  power  could  recognizo 
them  as  having  a  flag.  He  said,  furthermore,  that  the 
French  Government  had  given  no  warning  to  their 
citizens,  Ac,  (as  the  English  Government  had.)  by 
proclamation,  because  it  was  unnecessary  ;  that  the 
statute  law  of  France  (of  1825,  April  10. 1  think)  de- 
clared that  any  French  citizen  taking  service  uuder  • 
foreign  power  lost  all  claim  to  protection  as  a  citizen  ; 
that  if  a  subject  of  France  should  take  service  on  board 
of  a  letter  of  marque  licensed  bv  the  Confederate  States, 
it  would  be,  as  I  understood  him,  piratical  on  the  part 
of  such  subject.  He  said,  furthermore,  that  no  letters 
of  marque  could  be  fitted  out  in  their  ports,  or  even 
tkelUrta  there,  unless  they  came  io  from  necessity,  (as 
stress  of  weather,  Ac.,)  and  then  could  remain,  I  think, 
but  twenty-four  hours;  that  consequently  there  could 
be  no  bringing  of  prizes  into  French  ports,  and  whilo 
there  a  condemnation  of  them  in  the  courts  of  the 
Southern  Stales. 

On  the  80th  of  May,  Mr.  Seward,  writing  to 
Mr.  Dayton,  alludes  to  the  conversation  be- 
tween Mr.  Faulkner  and  M.  Thouvenel,  in 
which  it  was  said  by  the  latter,  "that  in  view 
o»f  the  great  commercial  interests  involved  in 
the  domestic  controversy  agitating  the  United 
States,  the  French  Government  had  felt  itself 
constrained  to  take  measures  in  conjnnption 
with  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  to  meet 
a  condition  of  things  which  imperilled  those 
interests.    Communications  of  a  similar  tenor 
would  bo  addressed  bv  both  Governments  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,"  &c.  The 
occasion  is  thus  taken  to  state  more  explicitly 
the  position  of  the  United  States.   Mr.  Seward 
writes : 

First,  I  desire  that  M.  Thouvenel  mar  be  informed 
that  this  Government  cannot  but  regard  any  commu- 
nications held  by  the  French  Government,  even  though 
unofficial,  with  the  agents  of  the  insurrectionary  move- 
ment in  this  country  as  exceptionable  and  injurious  to 
the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  United  States.  They  pro- 
test against  this  intercourse,  bowevee,  not  so  much  on 
that  ground  as  on  another.  They  desire  to  maintain 
the  most  cordial  relations  with  the  Government  of 
France,  and  would  therefore,  if  possible,  refrain  from 
complaint.  But  it  is  manifest  that  even  an  unofficial 
reception  of  tho  emissaries  of  disunion  has  a  certain 
though  measured  tendency  to  give  them  a  prestige 
which  would  encourage  their  efforts  to  prosecute  a 


civil  war  destructive  to  the  prosperity  of  this  country 
and  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  itself. 
It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  this  protest  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  relieve  this  Government  from  the  necessity 
of  any  action  on  tho  unpleasant  subject  to  which  it 
relates. 

Secondly,  The  United  States  cannot  for  a  moment 
allow  the  French  Government  to  rest  under  the  delu- 
sive belief  that  they  will  be  content  to  have  the  Con- 
federate States  recognized  as  a  belligerent  power  by 
States  with  which  this  nation  is  in  amity.  No  concert 
of  action  among  foreign  States  so  recognizing  the  in- 
surgents can  reconcile  the  United  States  to  such  a 
proceeding,  whatever  may  be  the  consequences  of  re- 
sistance. 

The  measures  we  have  adopted,  and  are  now  rigor- 
ously pursuing,  will  terminate  tho  unhappy  contest  at 
an  early  day,  and  be  followed  by  benefits  to  ourselves 
and  to  all  nations  greater  and  better  assured  than 
those  which  have  hitherto  attended  our  national  prog- 
ress. Nothing  is  wanting  to  that  success  except  that 
foreign  nations  shall  leave  us,  as  is  our  right,  to  man- 
age our  own  affairs  in  our  own  way.  They,  as  well  as 
we,  can  only  suffer  by  their  intervention.  No  one,  wo 
are  sure,  can  judge  better  than  the  Emperor  of  France 
how  dangerous  •and  deploroble  would  be  the  emer- 
gency that  should  intrude  Europeans  into  the  political 
contests  of  the  American  people. 

On  the  80lh  of  May  Mr.  Dayton  writes  to 
Mr.  Seward : 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  there  is  no  disposition  mani- 
fested here,  so  far  as  1  have  observed,  to  favor  the  re- 
bellion in  our  Southern  States,  or  to  recognize  tbcm  as 
an  independent  power.  All  recognition  of  rights  on 
their  part  is  for  commercial  purposes  onlv.  But  the 
Government  of  France  cannot,  it  says,  look  at  this  re- 
bellion as  a  small  matter.  That,  embracing  as  it  does 
a  large  section  and  many  States,  they  cannot  apply  to 
it  the  same  reasoning  as  if  it  were  an  unimportant 
matter  or  con6ned  to  a  small  locality. 

11.  Thouvenel  says  he  has  had  no  application  from 
Southern  Commissioners  for  any  purpose  of  recogni- 
tion, and  he  does  not  know  even  that  such  persons  are 
or  have  been  in  Paris. 

Again,  in  June,  he  writes: 

1  think  I  may  say  with  some  confidence  that  all  tho 
efforts  of  the  agents  of  the  Confederates  on  this  side 
of  the  channel  have  thus  far  been  abortive.  Tbey  have 
no  encouragement  to  their  hopes  of  recognition.  They 
have  met  with  nosuccess  in  their  attempts  to  negotiate 
a  loan.  I  do  not  believe  tbey  have  got  any  consider- 
able supply  of  arms,  and  I  tbink  that  we  know  sub- 
stantially what  tbey  have  done  and  are  attempting  to 
do.  My  only  fear  is  of  a  possible,  not  probable,  re- 
verse to  our  arms  in  Virginia,  and  a  rush,  under  the 
excitement  of  a  first  victory,  upon  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. Should  they  get  possession,  bv  any  possi- 
bility, of  that  point,  the  prestige  it  would  give  them 

i aside  from  any  strategic  advantage)  might  be  pro- 
active of  most  unhappy  results.   God  grant  that  no 
such  future  may  hang  over  us. 

On  the  81st  of  May  Mr.  Dayton  addressed  to 
M.  Thouvenel  tho  proposition  for  the  accession 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Declaration  of  tho 
Paris  Conference  with  tho  Amendment  pro- 
posed by  Secretary  Marcy. 

On  the  17th  of  June  Mr.  Seward  informs  Mr. 
Dayton  of  the  visit  of  the  British  and  French 
Ministers  to  lay  before  him  conjointly  certain 
views  of  their  respective  Governments,  and  that 
he  declined  to  receive  the  same  officially,  and  his 
reasons  for  adopting  this  course.  The  entire 
despatch  is  one  of  tho  ablest  in  tho  correspond- 
ence with  the  French  Government,  and  ex- 
plains very  fully  the  views  entertained  by 
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the  Government  relative  to  the  Confederate 
States : 

Every  instruction  which  this  Government  has  given 
to  iu  representatives  abroad,  since  the  recent  change 
of  Administration  took  place,  has  expressed  our  pro- 
found anxiety  lest  the  disloyal  citizens  who  are  en- 
gaged in  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Union  should 
obtain  aid  and  assistance  from  foreign  nations,  either 
iu  the  form  of  a  recognition  of  their  pretended  sover- 
eignty, or  in  some  other  and  more  qualified  or  guarded 
muuner.  Every  instruction  has  expressed  our  full  be- 
lief that,  without  such  aid  or  assistance,  the  insurrec- 
tion would  speedily  come  to  an  end,  while  any  advan- 
tage that  it  could  derive  from  such  aid  or  assistance 
could  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  protract  the  ex- 
isting struggle  and  aggravute  the  eviU  it  is  inflicting 
on  our  own  country  and  on  foreign  and  friendly  na- 
tions. Every  instruction  bears  evidence  of  an  earnest 
solicitude  to  avoid  eveu  an  appearance  of  menace  or 
of  want  of  comity  towards  foreign  powers  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  has  emphatically  announced,  as  is  now 
seen  to  have  been  necessary,  our  purpose  not  to  allow 
any  one  of  them  to  expect  to  remain  in  friendship  with 
us  if  it  should,  with  whatever  motive,  practically  ren- 
der such  aid  or  assistance  to  the  insurgents.  We  have 
intended  not  to  leavo  it  doubtful  that  a  concession  of 
sovereignty  to  the  insurgents,  though  it  should  be  in- 
direct or  unofficial,  or  though  it  should  be  qualified  so 
as  to  concede  only  belligerent  or  other  partial  rights, 
would  be  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  the  relations 
due  to  us  by  friendly  nations.  Nor  has  it  been  left  at 
all  uncertain  that  wc  shall,  in  every  event,  insist  that 
these  United  States  must  be  considered  and  dealt  with 
now,  as  heretofore,  by  such  nations  as  exclusively  sov- 
ereign for  aU  purposes  whatsoever  within  the  territo- 
ries over  which  mi  Constitution  has  been  extended. 
On  the  other  hand  we  have  not,  at  any  time,  been  un- 
mindful of  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  might 
excite  apprehensions  on  the  part  of  commercial  nations 
for  the  safety  of  their  subjects  and  their  property  in 
the  conflicts  which  might  occur  upon  sea  as  well  as  on 
land  between  the  forces  of  the  United  States  and  those 
of  the  insurgents. 

Tho  United  States  have  never  disclaimed  the  em- 
ployment of  letters  of  marque  as  a  means  of  maritimo 
war.  The  insurgents  early  announced  their  intention 
to  commission  privateers.  Wc  knew  that  friendly  na- 
tions would  be  anxious  for  guarantees  of  safety  from 
injury  by  that  form  of  depredation  upon  the  national 
commerce.  We  knew  also  that  such,  nations  would 
desire  to  be  informed  whether  Ikeir  flags  should  be 
regarded  as  protecting  goods,  not  contraband  of  war, 
of  disloval  citizens,  found  under  them,  and  whether 
the  goods,  not  contraband,  of  subjects  of  such  nations 
would  be  safe  from  conflscation  when  found  in  vessels 
of  disloyal  citizens  of  the  United  States.  This  Admin- 
istration, free  from  some  of  the  complications  of  those 
which  had  preceded  it,  promptly  took  up  the  negotia- 
tions relating  to  the  declaration  of  the  Congress  of 
Paris,  just  at  the  point  where  they  had  been  suspended 
by  President  Buchanan.  Wc  found  it  just  and  humane 
in  itself  so  fur  as  it  goes,  and  that  it  had  only  failed  to 
be  accepted  by  the  United  States  because  foreign  na- 
tions had  refused  to  accept  an  additional  principle  pro- 
posed by  this  Government,  yet  more  just  and  humane 
than  any  which  it  does  contain,  namely,  that  the  prop- 
erty of  private  citizens,  not  contraband,  should  be  ex- 
empted from  confiscation  in  maritime  war.  While 
still  willing  and  desirous  to  have  that  further  princi- 
ple incorporated  in  the  law  of  nations,  we  nevertheless 
instructed  you,  and  all  our  representatives  in  foreign 
countries,  to  waive  it,  if  necessary,  and  to  stipulate, 
subject  to  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  our  adhesion  to  the  declaration  of  the  Congress 
of  Paris  as  a  whole  and  unmodified.  This  was  done 
so  early  as  tho  2/>th  day  of  April  lost,  long  before  the 
date  of  the  instructions  whicn  Mr.  Mercier  proposed 
to  submit  to  us.  Wo  have  ever  since  that  time  been 
waiting  for  the  responses  of  foreign  powers  to  this 
high  and  liberal  demonstration  on  our  part.  We  hare, 


however,  received  no  decisive  answers  on  the  subject 
from  those  powers. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that,  on  the  15-th 
dar  of  June  instant,  the  Minister  from  France  and  the 
Minister  from  Great  Britain,  having  previously  re- 
quested an  interview,  were  received  by  me.  Each  of 
them  announced  that  he  was  charged  by  his  Govern- 
ment to  read  a  despatch  to  me  and  to  give  me  a  copy 
if  I  should  desire  it. 

I  answered  that,  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  times,  I  could  not  consent  to  an  official  reading 
or  delivery  of  these  papers  without  first  knowing  their 
characters  and  objects.  They  confidentially  and  with 
entire  frankness  put  the  despatches  into  my  hands  for 
an  informal  preliminary  examination.  Having  thus 
become  possessed  of  their  characters,  I  replied  to 
thoacMinisters  that  I  could  not  allow  them  to  be  offi- 
cially communicated  to  this  Government.  They  will 
doubtless  mention  this  answer  to  their  respective 
States. 

I  give  you  now  the  reasons  of  this  Government  for 


pursuing  this  course  in  regard  to  the  despatch  from 
France,  that  you  may 
French  Government,  if; 
expedient. 
Some  t 


crnmcnt, 


communicate  them  to  the 
you  shall  find  it  necessary  or 


time  ago  we  learned,  through  our  legation 
at  St.  Petersburg,  that  an  understanding  bad  been 
effected  between  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  that -they  should  take  one  and  the  same 
course  on  the  subject  of  the  political  disturbances  in 
this  country,  including  the  possible  recognition  of  the 
insurgents.  At  a  later  period  this  understanding  was 
distinctly  avowed  by  M.  Thouvenel  to  Mr.  Sanford, 
who  had  been  informally  introduced  by  me  to  the 
French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  bv  Lord 
John  i;  11  to  Mr.  Dallas,  our  late  Minister  in  Lon- 
don. The  avowal  in  each  case  preceded  the  arrival  of 
our  newly  appointed  Ministers  in  Europe,  with  their 
instructions  for  the  discharge  of  their  respective  mis- 
s  ion  s. 

On  receiving  their  avowals  I  immediately  instructed 
yourself  and  Mr.  Adams  '*  that  although  we  might  have 
expected  a  different  course  on  the  part  of  these  two 
great  powers,  yet.  as  the  fact  that  an  understanding 
existed  between  th  em  did  not  certainly  imply  an  un- 
friendly spirit,  we  should  not  complain  of  it,  but  that 
it  must  be  understood  by  the  French  and  British  Gov- 
ernments that  wc  shall  deal  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  in 
this  case,  as  in  all  others,  with  each  power  separately, 
and  that  the  agreement  for  concerted  action  between 
them  would  not  at  all  influence  the  course  we  should 
pursue."  The  concert  thus  avowed  has  been  carried 
out.  The  Ministers  came  to  me  together :  the  instruc- 
tions they  proposed  to  uic  differ  iu  form,  but  are  coun- 
terparts in  effect 

Adhering  to  our  previous  decision,  which  before  this 
time  has  doubtless  bi  eh  made  known  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  France,  we  do  not  make  this  concert,  under 
the  circumstances,  a  reason  for  declining  to  hear  the 
instruction  with  which  Mr.  Mercier  is  charged. 

That  paper  does  not  expressly  deny  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  but  it  does  assume, 
inconsistently  with  that  sovereignty,  that  the  United 
States  arc  not  altogether  and  for  all  purposes  one  sov- 
ereign power,  but  that  this  nation  consists  of  two  par- 
ties, of  which  this  Government  is  one.  France  pro- 
poses to  take  cognizance  of  both  parties  as  belligerents, 
and  for  some  purposes  to  hola  communication  with 
each.  The  instruction  would  advise  us  indeed  that 
we  must  not  be  surprised  if  France  shall  address  her- 
self to  a  Government  which  she  says  is  to  be  installed 
at  Montgomery  for  certain  explanations.  This  inti- 
mation is  conclusive  in  determining  this  Government 
not  to  allow  the  instruction  to  be  read  to  it 

The  United  States,  rightly  jealous,  as  we  think,  of 
their  sovereignty,  cannot  suffer  themselves  to  debate 
any  abridgment  of  that  sovereignty  with  France  or 
with  any  other  nation.  Much  less  can  they  consent  that 
France  shall  announce  to  them  a  conclusion  of  her  own 
against  that  sovereignty,  which  conclusion  France  has 
adopted  without  any  previous  conference  with  the 
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United  States  on  the  subject.  This  Government  in- 
sists that  the  United  States  are  one  whole  undivided 
nation,  especially  bo  fur  as  foreign  nations  are  con- 
cerned, and  that  France  is,  by  the  law  of  nations  and 
br  treaties,  not  a  neutral  power  between  two  imagi- 
nary parties  here,  but  a  friend  of  the  United  States. 

lo  the  spirit  of  this  understanding  of  the  cose,  we 
ire  not  only  not  wishing  to  seek  or  to  give  offenoe  to 
France,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  desire  to  preserve 
pace  and  friendship  with  that  great  power,  as  with 
all  other  nations.  We  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  think, 
and  do  not  think,  that  France  intended  any  want  of 
consideration  towards  the  United  States  in  directing 
that  the  instruction  in  question  should  be  read  to  us. 
Outside  of  that  paper  we  have  abundant  evidence  of 
the  good  feeling  and  good  wishes  of  the  Emperor,  and 
rren  bis  anxious  solicitude  for  the  same  consummation 
which  is  the  supreme  object  of  our  own  desires  and 
labors,  namely,  the  preservation  of  the  American  Union 
in  its  full  and  absolute  integrity. 

Doubtless  the  proceeding  has  been  the  result  of  in- 
sdrertence.    We  feel  oursel  ves  at  liberty  to  think  that 
it  would  not  have  occurred  if  we  had  been  so  fortunate 
a*  to  have  been  heard  through  you  in  the  consultations 
of  the  French  Government.   We  think  we  can  easily 
see  how  the  inadvertence  has  occurred.  France  seems 
to  bave  mistaken  a  mere  casual  and  ephemeral  insur- 
rection here,  such  as  is  incidental  in  the  experience 
of  all  natious,  because  all  nations  are  merely  human 
societies,  such  as  have  sometimes  happened  in  the  his- 
torj  of  France  herself,  for  a  war  which  has  flagrantly 
separated  this  nation  into  two  coexisting  political 
powers  which  are  contending  in  arms  against  each 
other  after  the  separation. 

It  is  erroneous,  so  far  as  foreign  notions  are  con- 
cerned, to  suppose  that  any  war  exists  in  the  United 
States.  Certainly  there  cannot  be  two  belligerent 
powers  where  there  is  no  war.  There  is  here,  as 
there  has  always  been,  one  political  power,  namely, 
the  United  States  of  America,  competent  to  make  war 
and  peace,  and  conduct  commerce  and  alliances  with 
all  foreign  nations.  There  is  none  other,  either  in 
fact,  or  recognized  by  foreign  nations.  There  is,  in- 
deed, an  armed  sedition  seeking  to  overthrow  the 
Government,  and  the  Government  is  employing  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  to  repress  it.  But  these  facts 
do  not  constitute  a  war  presenting  two  belligerent 
powers,  and  modifying  the  national  character,  rights, 
and  responsibilities,  or  the  characters,  rights,  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  foreign  nations.  It  is  true  that  insur- 
rection may  ripen  into  revolution,  and  that  revolu- 
tion thus  ripened  may  extinguish  a  previously  ex- 
isting State,  or  divide  it  into  oue  or  more  independent 
Stales,  and  that  if  such  States  continue  their  strife 
after  such  division,  then  there  exists  a  state  of  war 
affecting  the  characters,  rights,  and  duties  of  all  par- 
ties concerned.  But  this  only  happens  when  the  revo- 
lution has  run  its  successful  course. 

The  French  Government  says,  in  the  instruction 
which  has  been  tendered  to  us,  that  certain  facts 
which  it  assumes  confer  upon  the  insurgents  of  this 
coantrv,  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  powers,  all  the  appear- 
ances of  a  government  de  facto  ;  wherefore,  whatever 
nuj  be  its  regrets,  the  French  Government  must  con- 
sider the  two  contending  parties  as  emploving  the 
forces  at  their  disposal  in  conformity  with  the  laws 
of  war. 

This  statement  assumes  not  only  that  the  law  of  na- 
tions entitles  any  insurrectionary  faction,  when  it  es- 
tablishes s  de  facto  government,  to  be  treated  as  a 
belligerent,  but  also  that  the  fact  of  the  attainment  of 
this  status  is  to  be  determined  by  the  appearance  of  it 
in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations.  If  we  should  concede 
both  of  these  positions,  we  should  still  insist  that  the 
existence  of  a  de  facto  government,  entitled  to  bellig- 
erent rights,  is  not  established  in  the  present  case. 
«e  have  already  heard  from  most  of  the  foreign  na- 
tions. There  are  only  two  which  seem  so  to  construe 
appearances,  and  France  is  one  of  them.  Are  the 
judgments  of  these  two  to  outweigh  those  of  all  other 
nations?  Doubtless  each  nation  may  judge  and  act 
18  a 
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for  itself,  but  it  certainly  cannot  expect  the  United 
States  to  accept  its  decision  upon  a  question  vital  to 
their  national  existence.  The  United  States  will  not 
reline  upon  tho  question  when  and  how  new  nations 
are  born  out  of  existing  nations.  They  are  well  aware 
that  the  rights  of  the  States  involve  their  duties  and 
their  destinies,  and  they  hold  those  rights  to  be  abso- 
lute as  against  all  foreign  nations.  These  rights  do 
not  at  all  depend  on  the  appearances  which  their  con- 
dition may  assume  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nation*, 
whether  strangers,  neutrals,  friends*  or  even  allies. 
The  United  Stutes  will  maintain  and  defend  their  sov- 
ereignty throughout  the  bounds  of  the  republic,  and 
they  deem  all  other  nations  bound  to  respect  that  sov- 
ereignty until,  if  ever,  Providence  shall  consent  that  it 
shall  be  successfully  overthrown.  Any  system  of  pub- 
lic law  or  national  morality  that  conflicts  with  this 
would  resolve  society,  6rst  in  this  hemisphere  and 
then  in  the  other,  into  anarchy  and  chaos. 

This  Government  is  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
the  step  it  takes  in  declining  to  hear  the  communica- 
tion the  tender  of  which  has  drawn  out  these  explana- 
tions. It  believes,  however,  that  it  need  not  disturb 
the  good  relations  which  have  so  long  and  so  happily 
subsisted  between  the  United  States  and  France. 

The  paper,  as  understood,  while  implying  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  France  to  accord  befligerent  rights 
to  the  insurgents,  does  not  name,  specify,  or  even  in- 
dicate one  such  belligerent  right.  On  the  other  band, 
the  rights  which  it  asserts  that  France  expects,  as  a 
neutral,  from  the  United  States,  as  a  belligerent,  are 
even  less  than  this  Government,  on  the  85th  of  April, 
instructed  yon  to  concede  and  guarantee  to  her  by 
treaty,  as  a  friend.  On  that  day  we  offered  to  her 
our  adhesion  to  the  declaration  of  Paris,  which  con- 
tains four  propositions,  namely  :  1st.  That  privateer- 
ing shall  be  abolished.  2d.  That  a  neutral  flag  covers 
enemy's  goods  not  contraband  of  war.  Sd.  That  goods 
of  a  neutral,  not  contraband,  shall  not  be  confiscated 
though  found  in  an  enemy's  vessel.  4th.  That  block- 
ades, in  order  to  be  lawful,  must  be  maintained  by 
competent  force.  We  have  always,  when  at  war,  con- 
ceded the  three  last  of  these  rights  to  neutrals;  a 
fortiori,  we  could  not  when  at  peace  deny  them  to 
friendly  nations.  The  flrst-naraed  concession  was  pro- 
posed on  the  grounds  already  mentioned.  We  are  still 
ready  to  guarantee  these  rights,  by  convention  with 
France,  whenever  she  shall  authorize  eitheryou  or  her 
Minister  hero  to  enter  into  convention.  There  is  no 
reservation  or  difficulty  about  their  application  in  the 
present  case.  Wc  hold  all  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  loyal  or  disloyal,  alike  included  by  the  law  of 
nations  and  treaties ;  and  we  hold  ourselves  bound  by 
the  same  obligations  to  see,  so  far  as  may  be  in  our 
power,  that  all  our  citizens,  whether  maintaining  this 
Government  or  engaged  in  overthrowing  it,  respect 
those  rights  in  favor  of  France  and  of  every  other 
friendly  itation.  In  any  case,  not  only  shall  wc  allow 
no  privateer  or  national  vessel  to  violate  the  rights  of 
friendly  nations  as  I  have  thus  described  tbem,  but  wo 
shall  also  employ  all  our  naval  force  to  prevent  the  in- 
surgents from  violating  them  just  as  much  as  we  do 
to  prevent  them  from  violating  the  laws  of  our  own 
country. 

What,  then,  does  France  claim  of  us  thnt  we  do 
not  accord  to  her?  Nothing.  What  do  we  refuse  to 
France  by  declining  to  receive  the  communication  sent 
to  us  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Mcrcier  ?  Nothing  but 
the  privilege  of  telling  us  that  we  arc  at  war,  when  we 
maintain  we  are  at  peace,  and  that  she  is  a  ncutrul, 
when  wc  prefer  to  recognize  her  as  a  friend. 

Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  on  this  occasion  wo 
reserve,  as  on  all  others,  our  right  to  suppress  the  in- 
surrection by  naval  as  well  as  by  military  power,  and 
for  that  purpose  to  close  such  of  our  ports  as  have 
fallen  or  moy  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents, 
either  directly  or  in  the  more  lenient  and  equitable 
form  of  a  blockade,  which  for  the  present  we  have 
adopted.  It  is  thus  seen  that  there  is  no  practical 
subject  of  difference  between  the  two  Governments. 
The  United  States  will  hope  that  France  will  uut  think 
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it  necessary  to  adhere  to  end  practise  upon  the  specu- 
lation concerning  the  condition  of  our  iuternal  affairs 
which  she  has  proposed  to  communicate  to  us.  But 
however  this  ma;  be,  the  United  States  will  not  an- 
ticipate any  occasion  for  a  change  of  the  relations 
which,  with  scarcely  any  interruption,  have  existed 
between  the  two  nations  for  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  have  been  very  instrumental  in  promoting, 
uot'nftrcly  the  prosperity  and  greatness  of  each  State, 
but  the  cause  or  civd  and  religious  liberty  and  free  in- 
stitutions throughout  the  world. 

This  Government  understands  equally  the  interest 
of  friendly  nations  and  Us  own  in  the  present  cmcr- 

(jency.  li  they  shall  not  interfere,  the  attempt  at  rcvo- 
ution  here  will  cease  without  inflicting  serious  evils 
upon  foreign  nations.  All  that  they  can  do  by  any  In- 
terference, with  a  view  to  modify  our  action,  will  only 
serv  e  to  prolong  the  present  unpleasant  condition  of 
things,  and  possibly  to  produce  results  that  would  be 
as  universally  calamitous  as  they  would  be  irretriev- 
able. 

The  case,  as  it  now  stands,  is  the  simple,  ordinary 
one  that  has  happened  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries. 
A  discontented  domestic  faction  seeks  foreign  inter- 
vention to  overthrow  the  Constitution  and  the  liberties 
of  its  own  country.  Such  intervention,  if  yielded,  is 
ultimately  disastrous  to  the  cause  it  is  designed  to  aid. 
Every  uncorrupted  nation,  in  its  deliberate  moments, 
prefers  its  own  integrity,  even  with  unbearable  evils, 
to  division  through  the  power  or  influence  of  any  for- 
eign State.  This  is  so  in  France.  It  is  not  less  so  in 
tins  country.  Down  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  American 


people— deeper  than  the  love  of  trade,  or  i 
deeper  than  the  attachment  to  any  local  or  Bectional 
interest,  or  partisan  pride  or  individual  ambition — 
deeper  than  any  other  sentiment— is  that  one  out  of 
which  the  Constitution  of  this  Union  arose,  namely, 
American  independence — independence  of  all  foreign 
control,  alliance,  or  influence.  Next  above  it  lies  the 
conviction  that  neither  peace,  nor  safety,  nor  public 
liberty,  nor  prosperity,  nor  greatness,  nor  empire,  can 
be  attained  here  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  unity  of  the 
people  of  North  America.  Those  who,  in  a  frenzy  of 
passion,  are  building  expectations  on  other  principles, 
do  not  know  what  they  ore  doing.  Whenever  one 
part  of  this  Union  shall  be  found  assuming  bonds 
of  dependence  or  of  fraternity  towards  any  foreign 
people,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sympathies  of  their 
native  land,  then,  even  if  not  before,  that  spirit  will 
be  reawakened  which  brought  the  States  ot  this  re- 
public into  existence,  and  which  will  preserve  them 
united  until  the  common  destiny  which  it  opened  to 
them  shall  be  fully  and  completely  realized. 

On  the  6th  of  Jnly,  writing  to  Mr.  Dayton, 
Mr.  Seward  gives  the  reasons  why  a  speedy 
adhesion  to  the  declaration  of  the  Paris  Congress 
had  been  desired.  This  letter  presents  also  the 
aspect  of  the  question  of  neutral  rights  as  viewed 
by  our  Government,  and  was  intended  when 
written  to  be  regarded  as  a  privato  communica- 
tion between  himself  and  Mr.  Dayton. 

The  reason  why  we  wished  it  done  immediately  was, 
that  we  supposed  the  French  Government  would  nat- 
urally feel  a  deep  anxiety  about  the  safety  of  their 
commerce,  threatened  distinctly  with  privateering  by 
the  insurgents,  while  at  the  samo  time,  as  this  Govern- 
ment had  heretofore  persistently  declined  to  relinquish 
the  right  of  issuing  letters  of  marque,  it  would  be  ap- 
prchcndod  by  France  that  we  too  should  take  up  that 
form  of  maritime  warfare  in  the  present  domestic  con- 
troversy. We  apprehended  that  the  danger  of  such  a 
case  of  depredation  upon  commerce  equally  by  the 
Government  itself,  and  by  its  enemies,  would  operate 
as  a  provocation  to  France  and  other  commercial  na- 
tions to  recognize  the  insurrectionary  party  in  viola- 
tion of  our  national  rights  and  sovereignty.  On  the 
contrary,  we  did  not  desire  to  depredate  on  friendly 
commerce  ourselves,  and  we  thought  it  our  duty  to 


prevent  such  depredations  by  the  insurgents  by  execut- 
ing ourown  laws,  which  make  privateering  by  disloval 
citizens  piracy,  and  punish  its  pursuit  as  such.  We 
thought  it  wise,  just,  and  prudent  to  give,  unasked, 
guarantees  to  France  and  other  friendly  nations  for  the 
security  of  their  commerce  from  exposure  to  snch  dep- 
redations on  cither  side,  at  the  very  moment  when  we 
were  delivering  to  them  our  protest  against  the  recog- 
nition of  the  insurgents.  The  accession  to  the  declara- 
tion of  Paris  would  be  the  form  in  which  these  guar- 
antees could  be  given — that  for  obvious  reasons  must 
be  more  unobjectionable  to  France  and  to  other  com- 
mercial nations  than  any  other.  If  was  safe  on  oar 
part,  because  we  tendered  it,  of  course,  as  the  act  of 
this  Federal  Government,  to  be  obligator)-  equally  upoa 
disloyal  as  upon  loyal  citizens. 

Trie  instructions  waived  the  Marcy  amendment, 
(which  proposed  to  exempt  private  property  from  con- 
fiscation in  maritime  war.)  and  required  you  to  propose 
our  accession  to  the  declaration  of  the  Congress  of 
Faris,  pure  and  simple.  These  were  the  reasons  for 
this  course,  namely :  First,  It  was  as  well  understood 
by  this  Government  then,  as  it  is  nowly  yourself,  that 
an  article  of  that  celebrated  declaration  prohibits  every 
one  of  the  parties  to  it  from  negotiating  npon  the  sub- 
ject of  neutral  rights  in  maritime  warfare  with  ursT 
nation  not  a  party  to  it,  except  for  the  adhesiou  of  such 
outstanding  party  to  the  declaration  of  the  Congress  of 
Paris,  pure  and  simple.  An  attempt  to  obtain  an  ac- 
ceptance of  Mr.  Marcy's  amendment  would  require  a 
negotiation  not  merely  with  France  alone,  butwitli  all 
the  other  original  parties  of  the  Congress  of  Paris,  and 
every  Government  that  has  since  acceded  to  the  dec- 
laration. Nnyimorc:  we  must  obtain  their  unanimous 
consent  to  the  amendment  before  being  able  to  commit 
ourselves  or  to  engage  any  other  nation,  however  well 
disposed,  to  commit  itself  to  us  on  the  propositions 
actually  contained  in  the  declaration.  On  the  other 
band,  each  nation  which  is  a  party  to  the  declaration 
of  Parie  is  at  liberty  to  stipulate  singly  with  us  for 
acceptance  of  that  declaration  for  the  government  of 
our  neutral  relations.  If,  therefore,  wc  should  waive 
the  Marcy  proposition,  or  leave  it  for  ultimate  consid- 
eration, we  could  establish  a  complete  agreement 
between  ourselves  and  France  on  a  subject  which,  if 
it  should  be  left  open,  might  produce  consequence* 
very  much  to  be  deprecated.  It  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  say  that  what  we  proposed  to  France  was  equally 
and  simultaneously  proposed  to  every  other  maritime 
power.  In  this  way  we  expected  to  remove  every 
cause  that  any  foreign  power  could  have  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  insurgents  as  a  belligerent  power. 

The  matter  stood  in  this  plain  and  intelligible  way 
until  certain  declarations  or  expressions  of  the  French 
Government  induced  you  to  believe  that  they  would 
recognize  and  treat  the  insurgents  ns  a  distinct  national 
power  for  belligerent  purposes.  It  was  not  altogether 
unreasonable  that  you,  being  at  Paris,  should  suppose 
that  this  Government  would  think  itself  obliged  to 
acquiesce  in  such  a  course  by  the  Government  of 
France.  So  assuming,  you  thought  that  we  would  not 
adhere  to  our  proposition  to  accede  to  the  declaration, 
pure  and  simple,  since  such  a  course  would,  as  yon 
thought,  be  effective  to  bind  this  Government  without 
binding  the  insurgents,  and  would  leave  France  at 
liberty  to  hold  us  bound,  and  the  insurgents  free  from 
the  obligations  created  by  our  adhesion.  Moreover,  if 
we  correctly  understand  your  despatch  on  that  subject, 
you  supposed  that  you  might  propose  our  adhesion  to 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  not  pure  and  simple,  but  with  the 
addition  oPthe  Marcy  proposition  in  the  first  instance, 
and  might  afterwards,  in  case  of  its  being  declined  in 
that  form,  withdraw  the  addition,  and  then  propose  our 
accession  to  the  declaration  of  Paris,  pure  and  simple. 

While  you  were  acting  on  these  views  on  your  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  we  on  this  side,  not  less  confident  in 
our  strength  than  in  our  rights,  as  you  are  now  aware, 
were  acting  on  another  view,  which  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent, namely,  that  we  shall  not  acquiesce  in  any 
declaration  ot  tho  Government  of  France  that  assumes 
that  this  Government  is  not  now,  as  it  olwaya  baa  been, 
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exclusive  sovereign,  for  war  as  well  as  for  peace,  within 
the  States  aud  Territories  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  over 
all  citizens,  the  disloval  and  loyal  all  alike.  We  treat 
in  that  character,  which  is  our  legal  character,  or  we 
do  not  treat  at  all,  and  we  in  no  war  consent  to  com- 
promise that  character  in  the  least  degree ;  we  do  not 
even  suffer  this  character  to  become  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. Good  faith  and  honor,  as  well  a*  the  same 
expediency  which  prompted  the  proffer  of  our  acces- 
sion to  the  declaration  of  Paris,  pure  and  simple,  in 
the  first  instance,  now  require  us  to  .adhere  to  that 
proposition  and  abide  by  it:  and  we  do  adhere  to  it, 
not,  howcrer,  as  a  divided,  but  as  an  undivided  na- 
tion. The  proposition  is  tendered  to  France  not  as  a 
neutral  but  as  a  friend,  and  the  agreement  is  to  be  ob- 
ligatory upon  the  United  States  and  France  and  all 
their  legal  dependencies  just  alike. 

The  case  was  peculiar,  and  in  the  aspect  in  which  it 
presented  itself  to  you  portentous.  We  were  content 
that  you  might  risk  the  experiment,  so,  however,  that 
you  should  not  bring  anv  responsibility  for  delay  upon 
this  Government  But  you  now  see  that  by  incorpo- 
rating the  JIarcy  amendment  in  your  proposition,  you 
have  encountered  the  very  difficulty  which  was  at  first 
foreseen  by  us.  The  following  nations  are  parties  to 
the  declaration  of  Paris,  namely :  Baden,  Bavaria, 
Belgium,  Bremen,  Brazils,  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  Chili, 
the  Argentine  Confederation,  the  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion, Denmark,  the  two  Sicilies,  the  Republic  of  the 
Equator,  the  Roman  States,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Hayti, 
Hamburgh,  Hanover,  the  two  H esses,  Lubeck,  Meek- 
lenburgh  Strelitz,  Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  Nassau, 
oldenburgh,  Parma,  Holland,  Peru,  Portugal,  Saxony, 
Saxe  Altenburgh,  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha,  Saxe  Mcinin- 
Ken,  Saxe  Weimar,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Tuscany, 
Wurtemburg,  Anhalt-Dcssau,  Hodena,  New  Granada, 
and  Uruguay. 

The  great  exigency  in  our  affairs  will  bare  passed 
away— for  the  preservation  or  destruction  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union — before  we  could  bring  all  these  nations 
to  unanimity  on  the  subject,  as  you  have  submitted  it 
to  M.  Thouvenel.  It  is  a  time  not  for  propagandism, 
but  for  energetic  acting  to  arrest  the  worst  of  all  na- 
tion ul  calamities.  We  therefore  expect  you  now  to  re- 
new the  proposition  in  the  form  originally  prescribed. 
But  iu  doing  this  you  will  neither  unnecessarily  raise 
a  question  about  toe  character  in  which  this  Govern- 
ment acts,  (being  exclusive  sovereign,)  nor,  on  the 


other  hand,  in  any  way  comnror 
any  degree.  Whenever  such  a  question  occurs  to  hin- 
der you,  let  it  come  up  from  the  other  party  in  the  nego- 
tiation. It  will  be  time  then  to  stop  and  wait  for  such 
further  instructions  as  the  new  exigency  may  require. 

One  word  more.  You  will,  in  any  case,  avow  our 
preference  for  the  proposition  with  the  Marcy  amend- 
ment incorporated,  and  will  assure  the  Government  of 
France  that  whenever  there  shall  be  any  hope  for  the 
of  that  beneficent  feature  by  the  necessary 
is  a  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  we  shall 
not  only  to  agree  to  it,  but  even  to  propose 
it,  and  to  lead  in  the  r 


On  the  2d  of  August  Mr.  Dayton  proposed  to 
open  negotiations  with  M.  Thouvenel  relative 
to  the  accession  of  his  Government  to  the  dec- 
laration of  the  Paris  Congress.  On  the  22d  of 
August  these  negotiations  had  reached  a  crisis 
which  Mr.  Dayton  thus  reports  to  Secretary 
Seward: 

My  anticipations  expressed  in  despatch  No.  10  are 
fully  realized.  Both  Lord  John  Russell  and  M.  Thou- 
venel refuse  to  negotiate  for  an  accession  by  the  United 
States  to  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1856,  except  on  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  it  is  to  have  no  bearing,  di- 
eectlv  or  indirectly,  on  the  question  of  our  Southern  or 
difficulty,  and  to  render  the  matter  certain 
propose  to  make  a  written  declaration  li- 
as with  the  execution  of  the  convention,  of 
which  I  herewith  send  you  a  copy  and  a  translation. 


I  likewise  send  you  a  copy  of  It  Thouvenel's  note  to 
me,  with  its  translation. 

I  bad  an  interview  on  Tuesday,  the  20th  instant,  with 
M.  Thouvenel  by  appointment  in  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  convention,  and  then  he  gave  me 
the  first  notice  of  the  purpose  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  execute  this  outside  declaration,  predicated  as 
it  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  upon  a  note  he  hod  just  nv 
ceived  from  Lord  John  Russell,  dated  only  the  day 
preceding.  He  said  that  both  France  and  Great  Brit- 
ain had  already  announced  that  they  would  take  no 
part  in  our  domestic  controversy,  and  they  thought 
that  a  frank  and  open  declaration  in  advance  of  the 
execution  of  this  convention  might  save  difficulty  and 
misconception  hereafter.  He  further  said,  in  the  way 
of  specification,  that  theprovisions  of  the  treaty  stand- 
ing alone  might  bind  Eugland  and  France  to  pursue 
and  punish  the  privateers  of  the  South  as  pirates.  That 
they  were  unwilling  to  do  this,  and  had  already  so  de- 
clared. He  said  that  we  could  deal  with  these  peoplo 
as  we  chose,  and  they  could  only  express  their  regrets 
on  the  score  of  humanity  if  we  should  deal  with  them 
as  pirates,  but  they  could  not  participate  in  such  a 
course.  He  said,  further,  that,  although  both  England 
and  France  were  anxious  to  have  the  adhesion  of  the 
United  States  to  the  declaration  of  Paris,  they  would 
rather  dispense  with  it  altogether  than  be  drawn 
into  our  domestic  controversy.  Ho  insisted  somewhat 
pointedly  that  I  could  take  no  just  exception  to  this 
outside  declaration,  simultaneous  with  the  execution 
of  the  convention,  unless  we  intended  they  should  be 
made  parties  to  our  controversy ;  and  that  the  very  fact 
of  my  hesitation  was  an  additional  reason  why  they 
should  insist  upon  making  such  contemporaneous'decla- 


ration.  These  are  the  general  views  expressed  by  him. 
In  answer  I  assented  at  once  to  the  propriety  o'f  such 


declaration  being  made  in  advance  if  France  and  Eng- 
land did  not  mean  to  abide  bjf  the  term*  of  the  treaty. 
I  stated  that  I  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  United 
States  desired  to  embroil  these  countries  in  our  do- 
mestic difficulties — that  in  point  of  fact  our  groat  de- 
sire had  been  that  they  should  keep  out  of  them ;  but 
they  proposed  now  to  make  a  declaration  to  accom- 
pany the  execution  of  the  convention  which  they  ad- 
mitted would  vary  its  obligations.  That  my  instruc- 
tions were  to  negotiate  that  convention,  aud  that  I  bad 
no  authority  to  do  any  thing  or  listen  to  any  thing 
which  would  waive  any  rights  or  relieve  from  any  ob- 
ligation which  might  fairly  arise  from  a  just  construc- 
tion of  its  terms.  He  said  they  did  not  mean  to  alter 
its  terms,  that  it  was  not  like  an  addition  of  other  pro- 
visions to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  itself.  To  this  I  re- 
plied, that  for  the  purpose  intended,  it  was  precisely 
the  same  as  if  this  declaration  they  proposed  to  make 
were  to  be  incorporated  into  the  treaty  itself.  In  the 
course  of  our  conversation  I  told  him  that  any  declara- 
tion or  action  which  looked  to  or  recognized  n  differ- 
ence or  distinction  between  the  North  and  South  was  a 
matter  upon  which  our  Government  was,  under  tho 
circumstances)  peculiarly  sensitive ;  that  we  treated 
with  foreign  Governments  for  our  whole  country,  North 
and  South,  and  for  all  its  citizens,  whether  true  men 
or  rebels,  and  when  we  could  not  so  treat,  we  would 
cease  to  treat  at  all.  He  answered  that  they  did  not 
mean  to  contest  our  right  to  treat  for  the  wh'ole  coun- 
try, and  that  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  outside  decla- 
ration they  proposed  to  make ;  but  having  heretofore 
adopted  a  course  of  strict  neutrality,  the  declaration 
in  question  was  right  and  proper  to  prevent  miscon- 
ception and  controversy  in  the  future. 

Tho  reservation  which  the  French  Minister 
proposed  to  the  declaration  of  the  Congress  of 
Paris,  was  inadmissible.  Tho  negotiation  on 
this  subject  failed.  Tho  remainder  of  the  cor- 
respondence with  the  French  Government  pos- 
sesses less  importance.  * 

Tho  diplomatic  correspondence  with  Russia, 
although  brief,  was  marked  by  a  very  friendly 
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letter  from  Prince  Gortchakoff  to  the  Russian 
Minister  at  Washington,  expressive  of  the  views 
of  the  E  nperor.    (See  Prnuc  Documents.) 

Tiio  diplomatio  correspondence  with  Spain 
contains  a  decree  relative  to  the  position  of 
the  Spanish  Government  on  American  affairs. 
'(See  Pobuo  Documents.)  The  King  of  Portu- 
gal issued  a  similar  decree.   (-Sm  Public  Docxj- 

ME  VTS.) 

The  Trent  Affair.— -N ear  the  close  of  the  year 
a  supplemant  was  added  to  the  correspondence 
with  Great  Britain,  hy  tho  occurrence  of  the 
"  Trent  aff  tir,"  as  it  is  called.    (See  Trent  ) 

On  the30th  of  Novemher,  Mr.  Seward  writesto 
Mr.  Adams  that  Capt.  Wilkes,  in  the  steamer  San 
Jacinto,  had  boarded  a  British  colonial  steamer, 
and  taken  from  her  deck  two  insurgents  who  were 
proceeding  to  England  on  an  errand  of  treason 
against  their  own  country,    lie  then  prooeeds: 

Wo  hare  done  nothing  on  tho  subject  to  anticipate 
the  discussion,  and  we  hare  not  furnished  you  with 
r.ny  explanations.  We  adbero  to  that  course  now,  be- 
cause we  think  it  more  prudent  that  the  ground  taken 
by  the  British  OoTerninent  should  be  first  made  known 
to  us  here,  and  that  the  discussion,  if  there  must  bo 
one,  shall  be  had  here.  It  is  proper,  however,  that 
you  should  know  one  fact  in  the  case,  without  indi- 
cating that  we  attach  much  importance  to  it,  namely, 
that,  in  the  capture  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  on 
board  a  British  vessel,  Captain  Wilkes  having  acted 
without  anv  instructions  from  the  Government,  tho 
subject  is  therefore  free  from  the  embarrassment 
which  might  have  resulted  if  the  act  had  been  spe- 
cially directed  by  us. 

Earl  Russell  on  the  same  day  writes  to  Lord 
Lyons,  tho  British  Minister  at  Washington,  re- 
•  lating  the  facts  of  the  case  as  he  had  received 
them  from  the  commander  of  the  colonial 
steamer  Trent,  and  thus  states  the  demands  of 
his  Government  in  relation  to  the  matter : 

Her  Majesty's  Government,  bearing  in  mind  the 
friendly  relations  which  have  long  subsisted  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  are  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  naval  officer  who  commit- 
ted the  aggression  was  not  acting  in  compliance  with 
any  authority  from  hia  Government,  or  that  if  he  con- 
ceived himself  to  be  so  authorized  he  greatly  misun- 
derstood the  instructions  which  he  had  received.  For 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  must  be  fully 
aware  that  the  British  Government  could  not  allow 
such  an  affront  to  the  national  honor  to  pass  without 
full  reparation,  and  her  Majesty's  Government  are  un- 
willing to  believe  that  it  could  be  the  deliberate  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  of  tho  United  States  unneces- 
sarily to  force  into  discussion  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments a  question  of  so  grove  a  character,  and  with 
regard  to  which  the  whole  British  nation  would  be 
sure  to  entertain  such  unanimity  of  feeling. 

Her  Majesty's  Government,  therefore,  trust  that 
when  this  matter  shall  have  been  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
that  Government  will,  of  its  own  accord,  offer  to  tho 
British  Government  such  redress  as  alone  could  satisfy 
the  British  nation,  namely,  the  liberation  of  the  four 
gentlemen  and  their  delivery  to  your  lordship,  in  order 
that  they  muy  again  be  placed  under  British  protec- 
tion, aud  a  suitable  apology  for  the  aggression  which 
has  been  committed. 

Should  these  terms  not  be  offered  by  Mr.  Seward 
you  will  propose  them  to  him. 

Later,  oft  the  same  day.  Lord  John  Russell 
addressed  another  note  to  Lord  Lyons,  of  a  pri- 
vate nature,  as  follows: 


In  my  previous  despatch  of  this  date  I  have  instructed 
you,  by  commaud  of  her  Majesty,  to  make  certain  de- 
mands of  the  Government  01  the  United  States. 

Should  Mr.  Seward  ask  for  delay  in  order  that  this 
grave  and  painful  matter  should  be  deliberately  con- 
sidered, you  will  consent  to  a  delay  not  exceeding 
seven  days.  If,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  no  answer  ia 
given,  or  if  any  other  answer  is  given  except  that  of  a 
compliance  with  the  demands  of  her  Majcstv's  Gov- 
ernment, vour  lordship  is  instructed  to  leave  Washing- 
ton with  all  the  members  of  your  legation,  bringing 
with  you  the  archives  of  the  legation,  and  to  repair 
immediately  to  London. 

If,  however,  vou  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  re- 
quirements of  her  Majesty's  Government  are  substan- 
tially complied  with,  you  may  report  the  facts  to  her 
Majesty's  Government  for  their  consideration,  and  re- 
main at  your  post  till  you  receive  further  orders. 

A  copy  of  the  first  despatch  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Seward  by  Lord  Ly«ns,  who  gave  him  a  reply 
on  the  26th  of  December.  After  stating  the 
facts  in  tho  case,  Mr.  Seward  proceeds  thus: 

Tour  lordship  will  now  perceive  that  the  case  before 
us,  instead  of  presenting  a  merelv  flagrant  act  of  vio- 
lence on  the  part  of  Captain  Wilkes,  as  might  well  be 
inferred  from  the  incomplete  statement  of  it  that  went 
up  to  the  British  Government,  was  undertaken  as  a 
simple  legal  and  customary  belligerent  proceeding  by 
Captain  Wilkes  to  arrest  and  capture  a  neutral  vessel 
engaged  in  carrying  contraband  of  war  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  insurgents. 

The  question  before  us  is,  whether  this  proceeding 
was  authorized  by,  and  conducted  according  to  the  law 
of  nations.   It  involves  the  following  inquiries : 

1st.  Were  the  persons  named  and  their  supposed 
despatches  contraband  of  war? 

2d.  Might  Captain  Wilkes  lawfully  stop  and  search 
the  Trent  for  these  contraband  persons  and  de- 
spatches ? 

3d.  Did  he  exercise  that  right  in  a  lawful  and  proper 
manner? 

4th.  Having  found  the  contraband  persons  on  board 
and  in  presumed  possession  of  the  contraband  de- 
spatches, had  he  a  right  to  capture  the  persons  I 

bih.  Did  he  exercise  that  right  of  capture  in  the 
manner  allowed  and  recognized  by  the  law  of  nations? 

If  all  these  inquiries  shall  be  resolved  in  the  affirm- 
ative, the  British  Government  will  have  no  claim  for 
reparation. 

The  first  four  questions  are  briefly  answered 
by  himself  in  the  affirmative,  and  only  the  fifth 
remained  for  consideration.  This  he  examines 
at  some  length,  and  thus  draws  to  a  conclusion 
tho  most  important  paper  that  has  emanated 
from  his  department : 

I  trust  that  I  have  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
British  Government,  by  a  very  simple  and  natural 
statement  of  the  facts,  and  analysis  of  the  law  ap- 
plicable to  them,  that  this  Government  has  neither 
meditated,  nor  practised,  nor  approved  any  deliberate  » 
wrong  in  the  transaction  to  which  they  have  called  iu 
attention ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  what  has  hap- 
pened has  been  simply  an  inadvertency,  consisting  in 
a  departure,  by  the  naval  officer,  free  from  any  wrong- 
ful motive,  from  a  rule  uncertainly  established,  aud 
probably  by  the  several  parties  concerned  either  im- 
perfectly understood  or  entirely  unknown.  For  this 
error  the  British  Government  has  a  right  to  expect 
the  same  reparation  that  we,  as  an  independent  State, 
should  expect  from  Great  Britain  or  from  any  otbvr 
friendly  nation  in  a  similar  case. 

I  have  not  been  unaware  that,  in  examining  this  ques- 
tion, I  haTe  fallen  into  an  argument  for  what  seems  to 
be  the  British  side  of  it  agaiust  my  own  countrv.  Hut 
1  orn  relieved  from  all  embarrassment  on  that  subject. 
I  had  hardly  fallen  into  that  line  of  argument  when  1 
discovered  that  1  was  really  defending  and  niaiutain- 
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fag,  not  an  exclusively  British  interest,  but  an  old, 
and  cherished  American  cause,  not  upon 


British  authorities,  but  upon  principles  that  constitute 
a  large  portion  of  the  distinctive  policy  by  which  the 
United  States  have  developed  the  resources  of  a  con- 


unent,  and  thus  becoming  a  considerable  maritime 
power,  have  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  many 
nations.  These  principles  were  laid  down  for  us  in 
1804,  bj  James  Madison,  when  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  administration  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  instructions 
siren  to  James  Monroe,  our  Minister  to  England.  Al- 
though the  case  before  him  concerned  a  description  of 
persons  different  from  those  who  are  incidentally  the 
subjects  of  the  present  discussion,  the  ground  he  as- 
lomed  then  was  the  same  I  now  occupv,  and  the  argu- 
ments by  which  he  sustained  himseff  npon  it,  have 
been  an  inspiration  to  me  in  preparing  this  reply. 

"  Whenever,"  he  says,  "  property  found  in  a  neutral 
vessel  is  supposed  to  be  liable  on  any  ground  to  cap- 
ture and  condemnation,  the  rule  in  nil  cases  is,  that 
the  question  shall  not  be  decided  by  the  captor,  but  be 
earned  before  a  legal  tribunal,  where  a  regular  trial 
may  be  had,  and  where  the  captor  himself  is  liable  to 
damages  fur  an  abuse  of  his  power.   Can  it  be  reason- 
able then,  or  just,  that  a  belligerent  commander  who 
is  thus  restricted,  and  thus  responsible  in  a  case  of 
mere  property  of  trivial  amount,  should  be  permitted, 
without  recurring  1o  any  tribunal  whatever,  to  exam- 
ine the  crew  of  a  neutral  vessel,  to  decide  the  impor- 
tant question  of  their  respective  allegiances,  and  to 
carry  that  decision  into  execution  by  forcing  every 
individual  he  may  choose  into  a  service  abhorrent  to 
his  feelings,  cutting  him  off  from  his  most  tender  con- 
nections, exposing  his  mind  and  his  person  to  the  most 
humiliaiiia  n  discipline,  and  his  life  itself  to  the  greatest 
danger.    lteason,  justice,  and  humanity  unite  in  pro- 
testing ngaiinst  so  extravagant  a  proceeding." 

If  I  deeide  this  case  iu  favor  of  mv  own  Govern- 
ment, I  must  disavow  its  most  cherished  principles, 
and  reverse  and  forever  abandon  its  essential  policv. 
The  country  cannot  afford  the  sacrifice.  If  I  maintain 
those  principles,  and  adhere  to  that  policv,  I  must  sur- 
render the  case  itself.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
this  Government  could  not  deny  thd  justice  of  the  claim 
presented  to  us  in  this  respect  upon  its  merits.  We 
are  asked  to  do  to  the  British  nation  iust  what  we  have 
always  insisted  all  nations  ought  to  do  to  us. 

The  claim  of  the  British  Government  is  not  made  in 
a  discourteous  manner.  This  Government,  since  its 
first  organization,  has  never  used  moce  guarded  lan- 
guage in  a  similar  case. 

In  coming  to  my  conclusion  I  have  not  forgotten 
that,  if  the  safety  of  this  Union  required  the  detention 
of  the  captured  persons,  it  would  be  the  right  and 
duty  of  this  Government  to  detain  them.  But  the 
effectual  check  and  waning  proportions  of  the  existing 
insurrection,  as  well  as  the  comparative  unimportance 

themselves 

haDDilv 

that  defence. 


of  the  captured  persons  themselves,  when  dispassion- 
ately weighed,  happily  forbid  me 


from  resorting  to 


Nor  am  I  unaware  that  American  citizens  are  not  in 
any  case  to  be  unnecessarily  surrendered  for  any  pur- 
pose into  the  keeping  of  a  foreign  State.  Only  the 
captured  persons,  however,  or  others  who  are  inter- 
ested in  them,  could  justly  raise  a  question  on  that 
ground. 

Kur  have  I  been  tempted  at  all  bv  suggestions  that 
cases  might  be  found  in  history  where  Great  Britain 
refused  to  yield  to  other  nations,  and  even  to  ourselves, 
claims  like' that  which  is  now  before  us.  Those  cases 
occurred  when  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  the  United 
States,  was  the  home  of  generations,  which,  with  all 
their  peculiar  interests  and  passions,  have  passed 
away.  She  could  in  no  other  way  so  effectually  dis- 
avow any  such  injury  as  we  think  she  docs  by  assum- 
ing now  as  her  own  the  ground  npon  which  we  then 
stood.  It  would  tell  little  for  our  own  claims  to  tho 
character  of  a  just  and  magnanimous  people  if  we 
should  so  far  consent  to  be  guided  by  trie  law  of  re- 
taliation as  to  lift  up  buried  injuries  from  their  graves 


to  oppose  against  what  national  consistency  and  the 
national  conscience  compel  us  to  regard  as  a  claim  in- 
trinsically right 

Putting  behind  me  all  suggestions  of  this  kind,  I 
prefer  to  express  my  satisfaction  that,  by  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  present  case  upon  principles  confessedly 
American,  and  yet,  as  I  trust,  mutually  satisfactory  to 
both  of  the  nations  concerned,  a  question  is  tinully  and 
rightly  settled  between  them,  which,  heretofore  ex- 
hausting not  only  all  forms  of  peaceful  discussion,  but 
also  the  arbitrament  of  war  itself,  for  more  than  half  a 
cenfury  alienated  the  two  countries  from  each  other, 
and  perplexed  with  fears  and  apprehensions  all  other 
nations. 

The  four  persons  in  question  are  now  held  in  mili- 
tary custody*  at  Fort  Warren,  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. They  will  be  cheerfully  liberated.  Your 
lordship  will  please  indicate  a  time  and  place  for  re- 
ceiving tbem. 

Other  nations  besides  Great  Britain  took  a 
lively  interest  in  this  seizure  of  Messrs.  Mason 
and  Slide!'.  On  the  10th  of  December,  the 
Minister  of  France  for  Foreign  Affairs  writes  to 
the  representative  of  that  court  at  Washington 
that  u  the  arrest  had  produced  iu  France,  if  not 
the  same  emotion  as  in  England,  at  least  ex- 
treme astonishment  and  sensation.  Public  sen- 
timent was  at  once  engrossed  with  the  unlaw- 
fulness and  the  consequences  of  such  an  act." 
Again  ho  says: 

The  desire  to  contribute  to  prevent  a  conflict,  per- 
haps imminent,  between  two  powers  for  which  the 
French  Government  is  animated  by  sentiments  equally 
friendly,  and  the  duty  to  uphold,  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  the  right  of  its  own  flag  under  shelter  from 
any  attack,  certain  principles,  essential  to  the  security 
of  neutrals,  have,  after  mature  reflection,  convinced  it 
that  it  could  not,  under  the  circumstances,  retuaiu  en- 
tirely silent. 

After  examining  the  reasons  which  might  he 
urged  to  justify  the  arrest  of  Mason  and  Slidell, 
if  the  Umtod  States  approved  of  the  act,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  show  the  disastrous  effects  which  their 
detention  would  have  on  the  principles  govern- 
ing neutral  rights. 

There  remains,  therefore,  to  invoke,  In  explanation 
of  their  capture,  only  the  pretext  that  they  were  the 
bearers  of  official  despatches  from  tho  enemy ;  but 
this  is  the  moment  to  recall  a  circumstance  which 
governs  all  this  affair,  and  which  renders  the  conduct 
of  the  American  cruiser  unjustifiable. 

The  Trent  was  not  destined  to  a  point  belonging  to 
one  of  the  belligerents.  She  was  carrying  to  a  neutral 
country  her  cargo  and  her  passengers ;  and,  moreover, 
it  was  in  a  neutral  port  that  they  were  token. 

The  Cabinet  of  n  ashington  could  not,  without  strik- 
ing a  blow  at  the  principles  which  all  neutral  nations 
are  alike  interested  in  holding  in  respect,  nor  without 
taking  the  attitude  of  contradiction  of  its  own  course 
up  to  this  time,  give  its  approbation  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  commander  of  the  San  Jacinto.  In  this 
state  of  things  it  evidently  should  not,  according  to  our 
views,  hesitate  about  tbeVletennination  to  be  taken. 

The  result  of  this  occurrence  was  highly  fa- 
vorable to  the  United  States.  It  caused  the 
nmrts  of  Great  Britain  and  France  to  manifest 
a  degree  of  respect  for  her  which  had  been  in  a 
great  measure  withheld  so  far  during  the  trou- 
bles of  the  country.  The  recognition  of  the 
Confederate  States  was  emphatically  declined, 
and  all  hope  of  encouragement  ou  their  part 
from  those  powers,  was  destroyed. 
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DIPLOMATIC  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
THE  CONFEDERATE  STATES.  On  tho  4th 
of  May-,  Messrs.  Yancey,  Mann,  and  Rost,  the 
commissioners  from  the  Confederate  States  to 
ohtain  their  recognition  in  Europe  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  waited  upon  Lord  John  Rns- 
pcll,  the  British  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Their  interview  is  described  in  a  letter  from 
Lord  Russell  to  Lord  Lyons,  the  British  Minis- 
ter resident  at  Washington.    lie  writes : 

One  of  these  gentlemen,  speaking  for  the  others, 
diluted  on  the  causes  which  had  induced  the  South- 
ern States  to  secede  from  the  Northern.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  causes,  he  said,  was  not  slavery,  but 
the  very  high  price  which,  for  the  sake  of  protecting 
tho  Northern  manufacturers,  the  South  were  obliged 
to  par  for  the  manufactured  goods  which  they  re- 
quired. One  of  tho  first  acta  of  the  Southern  Congress 
was  to  reduce  these  duties,  and,  to  prove  their  sincer- 
ity, he  gave  as  an  instance  that  Louisiana  had  given 
up  altogether  that  protection  on  her  sugar  which  sbo 
enjoyed  by  tho  legislation  of  tho  United  States. 

As  a  proof  of  the  riches  of  the  South,  bo  stated  that 
of  $350,000,000  of  exports  of  produce  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, $270,000,000  were  furuubed  by  tbe  Southern 
States. 

I  said  that  I  could  hold  no  official  communication 
with  the  delegates  of  the  Southern  States.  That,  how- 
ever, when  the  question  of  recognition  came  to  be  for- 
mally discussed,  there  were  two  points  upon  which 
inquiry  must  be  made:  first,  whether  the  body  seek- 
ing recognition  could  maintain  its  position  as  an  inde- 
pendent State;  secondly,  in  what  manner  it  was  pro- 
posed to  maintain  relations  with  foreign  States. 

After  speaking  at  some  length  on  the  first  of  these 
points,  and  alluding  to  the  news  of  the  secession  of 
Virginia,  and  other  intelligence  favorable  to  their 
cause,  these  gentlemen  called  mv  attention  to  the  ar- 
ticle in  their  constitution  prohibiting  the  slave  trade. 

•I  said  that  it  was  alleged  very  currently  that  if  tho 
slave  States  found  that  they  could  not  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  cotton  of  other  countries,  they  would 
revive  the  slave  trade  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing 
tho  cost  of  production.  Thev  said  this  was  a  suspicion 
unsupported  by  any  proof,  the  fact  was  they  had  pro- 
hibited the  slave  trade,  aud  did  not  mean  to  revive  it 
They  pointed  to  tho  ucw  tariff  of  the  United  States  as  a 
proof  that  British  manufactures  would  be  nearl  v  exclu- 
ded from  the  North,  and  freely  admitted  in  the'South. 

Other  observations  were  made,  but  not  of  very  great 
importance.  The  delegates  concluded  by  stating  that 
they  should  remain  in  London  for  the  present,  iu  tho 
hope  that  the  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy 
would  not  bo  long  delayed. 

On  tho  14th  of  August,  the  samo  commis- 
sioners address  a  lengthy  note  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  again  urging  the  recognition  of  the 
Confederate  States,  for  tho  reasons  set  forth  in 
their  letter.  They  thus  allude  to  their  first 
interview : 

At  an  early  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  undersigned  in 
London,  at  an  informal  interview  which  your  lordship 
wns  pleased  to  accord  to  them,  they  informed  your 
lordship  of  tbe  object  of  their  mission,  and  endeavored 
to  impress  upon  your  lordship  that  the  action  of  the 
seven  Confederate  States  had  been  based  upon  repeat- 
ed attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  of  many  of  the  more  Northern  States  which  com- 
posed the  late  Union,  during  a  series  of  years  which 
extended  over  near  half  a  century,  to  rule  the  people 
of  the  Southern  section  of  that  Union  by  means  of  the 
unconstitutional  exercise  of  power;  and  that  secession 
from  that  Union  had  been  resorted  to  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  seceding  States,  the  best  and  surest  mode  of 
saving  tbe  liberties  which  t'.ieir  Federal  and  State  con- 
Btitutions  were  designed  to  secure  to  them.    Thev  also 


endeavored  to  place  before  your  lordship  satisfactory 
evidence  that  the  justice  of  this  great  movement  upon 
the  part  of  the  cotton  States  was  so  palpable  that  it 
would  be  endorsed  by  many,  if  not  by  all,  of  the  South- 
ern States  which  were  then  adhering  to  the  Union, 
which  would  sooner  or  biter  become  convinced  that 
the  security  of  their  rights  could  only  be  maintained  by 

Jut-suing  the  like  process  of  secession  from  tbe  late 
ederal  Union,  and  accession  to  the  constitution  of  the 
government  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 

They  next  proceed  to  state  the  reasons  for 
which  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States  be- 
lieve they  violated  no  principle  of  allegiance  in 
their  act  of  secession.  They  then  refer  to  the 
British  declaration  of  neutrality,  respecting 
which  they  present  tho  following  views: 

The  undersigned,  however,  received  with  some  sur- 
prise and  regret  the  avowal  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's 
government  that,  in  order  to  the  observance  of  a  strict 
neutrality,  the  public  and  private  armed  vessels-  of 
neither  of  the  contending  parties  would  be  permitted 
to  enter  ber  Majesty's  ports  with  prizes.  The  under- 
signed do  not  contest  the  right  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  make  such  regulations,  but  have  been  dis- 
posed to  think  that  it  has  been  unusual  for  ber  Majes- 
ty's Government  to  exercise  such  right,  and  that  in 
this  instance  the  practical  operation  of  the  rule  has 
been  to  favor  the  government  at  Washington,  and  to 
cripple  tbe  exercise  of  an  undoubted  public  right  of 
the  Government  of  tbe  Confederate  States.  This  Gov- 
ernment commenced  its  career  entirely  without  a 
navy.  Owin c  to  the  high  sense  of  duty  which  distin- 
guished the  Southern  officers  who  were  lately  in  com- 
mission in  the  United  States  navy,  the  ships  which 
otherwise  might  have  been  brought  into  Southern 

fiorts  were  honorably  delivered  up  to  the  United  States 
Sovcrnment,  and  the  navy,  built  for  the  protection  of 
the  people  of  all  the  States,  is  now  used  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  to  coerce  the  people  und 
blockade  the  ports  of  one-third  of  the  States  ofthe  late 
Union. 

The  people  of  the  Confederate  States  arc  an  agricul- 
tural, not  a  manufacturing  or  commercial  people. 
They  own  but  few  ships.  Hence  there  has  been  not 
the  least  necessity  for  the  Government  at  Washington 
to  issue  letters  oi  marque.  The  people  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  have  but  few  ships,  and  not  much  com- 
merce upon  which  such  private  armed  vessels  could 
operate.  The  commodities  produced  in  the  Confed- 
erate States  are  such  as  the  world  needs  more  than 
any  other,  and  the  nations  ofthe  earth  hare  heretofore 
sent  their  ships  to  our  wharves,  and  there  the  mer- 
chants buy  and  receive  our  cotton  and  tobacco. 

But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  the  people  of  the  present 
United  States.  They  are  a  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial people.  Thev  do  a  large  part  of  the  carrviiie 
trade  ofthe  world.  Their  ships  and  commerce  aitonl 
them  the  sinews  of  war,  and  keep  their  industry  afloat. 
To  cripple  this  industry  and  commerce,  to  "destroy 
their  ships,  or  cause  them  to  be  dismantled  and  tied 
up  to  their  rotting  wharves,  arc  legitimate  objects  and 
means  of  warfare. 

Having  no  navy,  no  commercial  marine,  out  cf 
which  to  improvise  public  armed  vessels  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  the  Confederate  States  were  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  the  issuance  of  letters  of  marque,  a 
mode  of  warfare*  as  fully  aud  clearly  recognized  by  the 
law  and  usage  of  nations  as  any  other  arm  of  war,  and 
most  assuredly  more  humane  and  more  civilized  in  its 
practice  than  that  which  appears  to  have  distinguished 
the  march  of  tho  troops  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  soil  and  among  the  Tillages  of 
Virginia. 

These  facts  tend  to  show  that  the  practical  working 
of  the  rule  that  forbids  the  entry  of  the  public  and 
private  armed  vessels  of  either  party  into  British  porta 
with  prizes,  operates  exclusively-  to" prevent  the  exer- 
cise of  this  legitimate  mode  of  warfare  by  the.Confed- 
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erate  Slates,  while  it  is,  to  a  great  degree,  a  practical 
protection  to  the  commerce  and  ships  of  the  United 

The  inefficiency  of  tho  Federal  Administra- 
tion, and  tho  ill  success  of  all  its  military  efforts, 
are  next  related.  The  commercial  resources  of 
the  South  aro  then  stated  for  tho  purpose  of 
removing  any  impression  which  might  be  en- 
tertained that  the  South  was  a  poor  country. 
After  which  it  is  argued  that  the  Abolition 
sentiment  of  England  can  hope  for  nothing 
from  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  which 
-  proposes  no  freedom  to  tho  slave."  In  this 
connection  it  would  he  well  to  read  tho  views 
expressed  in  Congress  at  the  session  previous 
to  Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration.  [See  Oonokess 
U.  S.j  Tho  views  of  the  Southern  Commis- 
sioners, so  entirely  opposite  to  thoso  of  South- 
ern Senators  and  Representatives,  were  thus 
expressed : 

The  undersigned  are  also  aware  that  the  anti-slavery 
sentiment,  so  universally  prevalent  in  England,  has 
shrunk  from  the  idea  of  forming  friendly  public  rela- 
tions with  a  government  recognizing  the  slavery  of  a 
part  of  the  human  race.  The  question  of  the  morality 
of  slavery  it  is  not  for  tho  undersigned  to  discuss  with 
any  foreign  Power.  The  authors  of  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence  found  tho  African  race  in 
the  colonies  to  be  slaves,  both  by  colonial  and  English 
law,  and  by  the  law  of  nations.  Those  great  and  good 
men  left  that  fact  and  tho  responsibility  for  its  exist- 
ence where  they  found  it ;  ana  thus  finding  that  there 
were  two  distinct  races  in  the  colonies,  ono  free  and 
capable  of  maintaining  their  freedom,  and  tho  other 
slave,  and,  in  their  opinion,  unfitted  to  enter  upon 
that  contest  and  to  govern  themselves,  they  made 
their  famous  declaration  of  freedom  for  the  white  race 
alone.  They  eventually  planned  and  put  in  operation, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  two  plans  of  government, 
both  resting  upon  that  great  ana  recognized  distinc- 
tion between  the  white  and  the  black  man,  and  per- 
petuating that  distinction  as  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  Government  they  framed,  which  they  declared  to 
be  framed  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  their  pos- 
terity— in  their  own  language,  "  to  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity." 

Tho  wisdom  of  that  course  is  not  a  matter  for  dis- 
cussion with  foreign  nations.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
thus  were  tho  great  American  institutions  framed,  and 
thus  have  they  remained  unchanged  to  this  day.  It 
was  from  no  fear  that  the  slaves  would  be  liberated 
that  secession  took  place.  The  very  party  in  power 
has  proposed  to  guarantee  slavery  forever  in  tho 
States,  if  the  South  would  but  remain  in  the  Union. 
Mr.  Lincoln's  message  proposes  no  freedom  to  tho 
slave,  bnt  announces  subjection  of  his  owner  to  tho 
will  of  the  Union — in  other  words,  to  the  will  of  the 
North.  Even  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  both 
branches  of  the  Congress  at  Washington  passed  reso- 
lutions that  the  war  is  only  waged  in  order  to  uphold 
that  (pro-slavery)  Constitution,  and  to  enforce  tho  laws, 
(many  of  them  pro-alavery,)  and  out  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-two  votes  in  the  Lower  Uouso  they  re- 
ceived all  but  two,  and  in  tho  Senate  all  but  one  rote. 
As  the  army  commenced  its  march,  the  Commanding 
general  issued  an  order  that  no  slaves  should  be  re- 
ceived into,  or  allowed  to  follow,  the  camp.  The  great 
object  of  the  war,  therefore,  as  now  officially  an- 
nounced, is  not  to  free  the  slave,  but  to  keep  him  in 
subjection  to  bis  owner,  and  to  control  his  labor 
through  tho  legislative  channels,  which  the  Lincoln 
Government  designs  to  force  upon  the  master.  The 
undersigned,  therefore,  submit  with  confidence  that, 
as  far  as  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  England  is  con- 
cerned, it  can  have  no  sympathy  with  the  North ;  nay, 
U  will  probably  become  disgusted  with  a  canting 


hypocrisy  which  would  enlist  those  sympathies  on 
falso  pretences.  The  undersigned  are,  "however,  not 
insensible  to  the  surmise  that  the  Lincoln  Government 
ma}*,  under  stress  of  circumstances,  change  its  policy 
— a  policy  based  at  present  more  upon  a  wily  view  of 
what  is  to  be  its  effect  in  rearing  up  an  element  in  tho 
Confederate  States  favorable  to  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Union,  than  from  any  honest  desire  to  uphold  a 
Constitution,  tho  main  provisions  of  which  it  has  most 
Bbamclcssly  violated.  But  they  confidently  submit  to 

E*  lordship's  consideration,  that  success  in  produc- 
so  abrupt  and  violent  a  destruction  of  a  system  of 
r  which  has  reared  up  so  vast  a  commerce  be- 
tween America  and  the  great  States  of  Europe,  which, 
it  is  supposed,  now  gives  bread  to  10,000,000  of  the 
population  of  those  States,  which,  it  may  be  safely  as- 
sumed, is  intimately  blended  with  the  basis  ox  the 
great  manufacturing  and  navigating  prosperity  that 
distinguishes  the  age,  and  probably  not  the  least  of 
the  elements  of  this  prosperity,  would  be  visited  with 
results  disastrous  to  the  world,  as  well  as  to  tho  mas- 
ter and  slave. 

Resort  to  servile  war  has,  it  is  true,  as  we  hove  here- 
tofore stated,  not  been  proclaimed,  but  officially  aban- 
doned. It  has  been,  however,  recommended  by  per- 
sons of  influence  in  the  United  States;  and  when  all 
other  means  shall  fail,  as  the  undersigned  assure  your 
lordship  they  will,  to  bring  the  Confederate  States  into 
subjection  to  the  power  ot  Mr.  Lincoln's  Government, 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  it  may  be  inau- 
gurated. 

Other  reasons  are  advanced  for  a  speedy  re- 
cognition of  tho  Confederate  States. 

On  tho  24th  of  August,  Lord  John  Russell 
gave  his  reply,  as  follows : 

The  undersigned  has  had  the  honor  to  receive  tho 
letter  of  the  14th  inst.,  addressed  to  him  by  Messrs. 
Yancey,  Rost  and  Mann,  on  behalf  of  tho  so-styled 
Confederate  States  of  North  America. 

The  British  Government  do  not  pretend  in  any  way 
to  pronounce  njudgmcnt  upon  the  questions  in  debate 
between  the  United  States  and  their  adversaries  in 
North  America;  the  British  Government  con  onlv  re- 
gret that  these  differences  have  unfortunately  been 
submitted  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms,  Ucr  Majesty 
has  considered  this  contest  as  constituting  a  civil 
war,  and  her  Majesty  has,  by  her  royal  proclamation, 
declared  her  intention  to  preserve  a  strict  neutrality 
between  the  contending  parties  in  that  war. 

Her  Majesty  will  strictly  perform  the  duties  which 
belong  to,a  neutral.  Her  Majesty  cannot  undertake 
to  determine  by  anticipation  what  may  be  the  issue  of 
the  contest,  nor  can  she  acknowledge  the  indenendenco 
of  tho  nine  States  which  arc  now  combined  against 
the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
until  the  fortune  of  arms,  or  the  more  peaceful  mode 
of  negotiation,  shall  hare  more  clearly  determined  the 
respective  positions  of  the  two  belligerents. 

Her  Majesty  can,  in  the  mean  time,  only  express  a 
hope  that  some  adjustment,  satisfactory  to  both  par 
ties,  may  be  come  to,  without  the  calamities  which 
must  ensue  in  the  event  of  on  embittered  and  protract-  * 
cd  conflict. 

• 

On  tho  30th  of  November,  the  Commission- 
ers, under  instructions  from  tho  President  of 
the  Confederate  States,  urge  upon  her  Majesty's 
Government  the  ineffective  nature  of  tho  block- 
ade, and  the  paramount  interests  affected  by 
the  blockade.  To  this  appeal  a  brief  reply  was 
given  on  the  7th  of  December,  as  follows : 

Lord  Rnssell  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Yan- 
cey, Mr.  Rost,  and  Mr.  Mann.  He  has  had  the  honor 
to  receive  their  letters  and  inclosures  of  tho  27th  oml 
80th  of  November;  but,  in  the  present  state  of  all'nirs, 
he  must  decline  to  enter  into  any  official  communica- 
tion with  theaa. 
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2S0     DOUGLASS,  SIR  HOWARD. 

DOUGLASS,  Sir  IIowabd,  an  English  pen- 
oral,  bom  in  Gosport,  Hampshire,  July  1st,  1776, 
and  died  on  tho  8th  of  Nov.  1861,  in  the  86th 
year  of  his  ago.  His  career,  military,  politi- 
cal, and  scientific,  "was  long  and  distinguished. 
Some  thirty  years  since  he  was  well  known 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  the  Governor 
of  New  Brunswick,  a  position  which  ho  held 
from  1823  to  1829.  llis  name  is  more  particu- 
larly identified  with  military  matters,  for  which 
he  had  a  decided  preference,  as  is  Bhown  by  long, 
active  service,  as  well  as  by  many  able  treatises 
on  fortifications  and  gunnery,  which  ho  has 
written.  Ho  entered  tho  British  army  early 
in  life,  served  in  Fortugtd  and  Spain  in  lSOS-^, 
took  a  prominent  part  in  tho  expedition  to 
Walcheren  in  1810,  returned  to  tho  Peninsula 
in  1811,  and  served  there  until  tho  close  of  tho 
campaign  in  1812.  Ho  was  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Ionian  Islands  from  1885  to  1840, 
and  represented  Liverpool  in  parliament  from 
1842  to  1847.  Among  the  productions  of  his 
pen  is  nn  essay  "  On  tho  Construction  of  Mili- 
tary Bridges,"  and  u  A  Treatise  on  Naval  Gun- 
nery." Ho  was  lineally  descended  from  one  of 
tho  most  illustrious  families  of  Scotland. 

DOUGLAS,  Stephen  Abnold,  an  American 
statesman,  born  at  Brandon,  Vermont,  April 
23,  1813,  and  died  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  Juno  3, 
18G1.  With  his  mother  and  step-father  he  re- 
moved to  Canandaigua,  New  York,  about  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  and  entered  as  a  student 
in  tho  academy  at  that  place,  in  which  ho  con- 
tinued until  1833.  At  tho  same  tlrao  ho  pur- 
sued tho  study  of  the  law,  and  finally  adopted 
that  profession.  Ho  commenced  the  practice 
of  tho  law  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  and  in  1833, 
when  scarcely  twenty-two  years  of  ago,  was 
elected  attorney -general  of  the  State.  In  1835 
he  resigned,  and  became  a  member  of  tho  Leg- 
islature, and  in  1837  was  appointed  register  of 
the  land  office  at  Springfield,  and  resigned  in 
1839.  In  1840  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
State,  and  in  1841  elected  by  the  Legislature  a 
Judgo  of  tho  Supremo  Courts  which  he  resigned 
in  1843,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress, 
and  again  reflected,  and  in  1847  was  chosen 
Senator  for  six  years  from  the  4th  of  March  ; 
which  position  ho  continued  to  hold  until  the 
timo  of  his  death.  Ho  was  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  in  1852,  and 
*  again  in  1856,  and  in  1860  received  a  nomi- 
nation. .(For  tho  details  of  his  distinguished 
career  up  to  this  period  $ee  New  American 
Cyclopaedia.)  The  vote  at  tho  Presidential 
election  in  1860  resulted  in  tho  electoral  col- 
lege as  folio ws : 

Douglas,  12.  Lincoln,  180. 

Bell,  39.  Breckinridge,  72. 

The  popular  vote  was  as  follows : 

Douglas,  1.365,976.  Lincoln,  1,857,610. 

Bell,  590,631 .        Breckinridge,  847,953. 
Senator  Douglas  took  a  lively  interest  in 
the  exciting  troubles  which  commenced  subse- 
quently to  this  election.    His  views  were  freely 
and  forcibly  expressed  in  his  place  in  the  Sen- 
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ate,  (<v«  Coxgress,  U.  S..)  and  his  determination 
to  sustain  and  defend  the  Government  at  every 
cost. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  extra  session  of  tho 
Senate  he  left  Washington  for  Chicago.  On 
the  20th  of  April,  186 1,  he  was  detained  at  Bel  air, 
Ohio,  in  consequence  of  the  railroad  train  hav- 
ing missed  a  connection.  No  sooner  was  it 
known  that  the  distinguished  Senator  was 
there  than  the  town  became  alive  with  excite- 
ment, and  in  the  afternoon  a  crowd  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  a  large  delegation  from  Wheeling, 
and  hundreds  from  the  surrounding  country, 
gathered  in  front  of  the  house  where  he  was 
stopping.  They  cheered  him  and  the  Union, 
and  Major  Anderson,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Finally  Mr.  Douglas  made  his  appearance, 
and  found  it  impossible  to  refrain  from  speak- 
ing. In  a  lengthy  speech  ho  thus  expressed  in 
a  few  words  the  matter  at  issue  before  the 
country : 

We  in  tho  northwest  of  this  (Treat  Taller  can  neTer 
recognize  either  the  proprietr  or  the  right  of  Slates 
bordering  olou^  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  und  upon  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  or  upon  the  Pacific,  to  separate  from 
the  Union  of  our  fathers,  and  establish  and  erect  tax- 
gatherers  and  custom-houses  upon  our  commerce  in  ita 
passage  to  the  Oulf  or  the  ocean.  If  we  recognize  the 
right  in  one  case  we  give  our  asaent  to  it  in  all  cases; 
and  if  the  few  States  upon  the  Gulf  now  are  to  aepa- 
rate  themselves  from  us  and  erect  a  barrier  across  the 
mouth  of  that  great  river,  of  which  the  Ohio  it  a  trib- 
utary, bow  long  will  it  be  before  New  York  may  ccme 
to  tHe  conclusion  that  she  may  set  up  for  ben-elf  and 
levy  taxes  upon  every  dollar's  worth  of  goods  imported 
ana  consumed  in  the  Northwest,  and  taxes  upon  every 
bushel  of  wheat  and  every  pound  of  pork  and  beef  or 
other  productions  that  may  be  sent  from  the  North- 
west to  '.he  Atlantic  in  search  of  a  market?  The  very 
existence  of  the  people  in  this  great  valley  depends 
upon  maintaining  inviolate  and  forever  that  great  right 
secured  by  the  Constitution,  of  freedom  of  trade,  of 
transit,  and  of  commerce,  from  the  centre  of  the  conti- 
nent to  the  ocean  that  surrounds  it.  This  ripht  can 
never  be  surrendered ;  onr  very  existence  depends  upon 
miiintaining  it. 

The  proposition  now  it,  to  separate  these  United 
States  into  little  petty  confederacies.  First,  divide 
them  into  two ;  ana  then,  when  either  party  gets  beaten 
at  the  next  election,  subdivide  again ;  then,  when- 
ever one  gets  beat  again,  another  subdivision ;  and 
then,  when  you  beat  on  Governor's  election,  the  dis- 
comfited will  rebel  again,  and  so  it  will  go  on.  And 
if  this  new  system  of  resistance  by  tbe  sword  and 
bayonet  to  the  result  of  the  ballot-box  shall  pre- 
vail here  in  this  country  of  ours,  the  historv  of  ibe 
United  State*  is  already  written  in  the  history  of 
Mexico. 

On  the  25th  of  the  same  month  the  Legi? lntnre 
of  lllinoisassembled  to  hear  an  address  from  him, 
in  which  he  discussed  with  considerable  fulness 
tho  exciting  topics  of  the  day.  On  the  1st  of 
May  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Chicago,  soine- 
wliat  indisposed  at  the  time  with  the  incipient 
stages  of  inflammatory  rheumatism.  Bis  pri- 
mary attack  rapidly  assumed  a  typhoid  character, 
and  continued  from  the  outset  very  unyielding. 
After  some  ten  or  twelve  days  his  attack  was 
complicated  with  an  ulcerated  sore  throat,  which 
soon  disappeared.  At  this  time  he  writes  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  State  Democratic  Committee, 
giving,  in  a  candid,  friendly  manner,  his  views 
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upon  the  posture  of  affairs.  This  letter  is  ren- 
dered more  valuable  by  being  the  expression 
of  his  sentiments  in  a  form  which  he  did  not 
anticipate  would  be  given  to  the  public ;  at  the 
same  time  it  was  probably  one  of  the  last  let- 
ters  from  this  distinguished  man  : 

Chicago,  Map  10, 1961. 

Mr  Deah  Sir  :  Being  deprived  of  the  use  of  my  arms 
for  the  preseut  by  *  severe  attack  of  rheumatism,  I  am 
compelled  to  avail  myself  of  the  services  of  an  amanu- 
ensis in  reply  to  your  two  letters. 

It  seems  that  some  of  my  friends  are  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  difference  between  arguments  used  in  favor 
of  an  equitable  compromise,  with  the  hope  of  averting 
the  horrors  of  war,  and  those  urged  in  support  of  the 
Government  and  flag  of  our  country,  when  war  is  be- 
ing waged  against  the  United  States  with  the  avowed 

turpose  of  producing  a  permanent  disruption  of 'the 
Toton  and  a  total  destruction  of  its  Government  All 
hope  of  compromise  with  the  cotton  States  was  aban- 
doned wben  they  assumed  the  position  that  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Union  was  complete  and  final,  and  that 
they  would  never  consent  to  a  reconstruction  in  any 
contingency — not  even  if  we  would  furnish  them  with 
a  blank  sheet  of  paper  and  permit  them  to  inscribe 
their  own  terms.  Still  the  hope  was  cherished  that 
reasonable  and  satisfactory  terms  of  adjustment  could 
be  agreed  upon  with  Tennessee.  North  Carolina,  and 
the  Border  States,  and  thst  whatever  terms  would 

trove  satisfactory  to  these  loyal  States  would  create  a 
Tnion  partv  in  the  cotton  Slates  which  would  bo  pow- 
erful enough  at  tbe  ballot-box  to  destroy  the  revolu- 
tionary Government,  and  bring  those  States  hack  into 
the  Union  by  the  voice  of  their  own  people.  This  hope 
was  cherished  by  Union  men  North  and  South,  and 
was  never  abandoned  until  actual  war  was  levied  at 
Charleston,  and  the  authoritative  announcement  made 
by  the  revolutionary  Government  at  Montgomery,  that 
the  accession  flag  should  be  planted  upon  tbe  walls  of 
tbe  Capitol  at  \\  ashington,  and  a  proclamation  issued 
inviting  the  pirates  of  tbe  world  to  prey  upou  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

These  startling  facts,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
boastful  announcement  that  the  ravages  of  war  and 
carnage  should  be  quickly  transferred  from  the  cotton- 
field  i  of  the  South  to  tbe  wheat-fields  and  corn-fields 
of  the  North,  furnish  conclusive  evidence  thut  it  was 
the  fixed  purpose  of  the  Secessionists  utterly  to  destroy 
the  Government  of  our  fathers  and  obliterate  the  United 
States  from  the  map  of  the  world. 

In  view  of  this  state  of  facts  there  was  but  one  path 
of  duty  left  to  patriotic  men.  It  was  not  a  party  ques- 
tion, nor  a  question  involving  partisan  policy  ;  it  was 
a  question  of  Government  or  no  Government,  country 
or  no  country;  and  hence  it  became  the  imperative 
duty  of  every  Union  man,  every  friend  of  constitu- 
tional liberty,  to  rally  to  the  support  of  our  common 
country,  its  Government  and  flag,  as  the  only  means 
of  checking  the  progress  of  revolution  and  of  preserv- 
ing tbe  Union  of  the  States. 

I  am  unable  to  answer  yonr  questions  in  respect  to 
the  policy  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet.  I  am  not 
in  their  confidence,  as  you  and  the  whole  country 
ought  to  be  aware.  I  am  neither  the  supporter  of  the 
partisan  policy  nor  the  apologist  for  the  errors  of  the 
Administration.  My  previous  relations  to  them  re- 
main unchanged ;  but  I  trust  tbe  time  will  never  come 
when  I  shall  not  be  willing  to  make  any  needful  sacri- 
fice of  personal  feeling  and  party  policy  for  the  houor 
and  integrity  of  my  country. 

I  know  or  no  mode  by  which  a  loyal  citixen  may  so 
well  demonstrate  his  devotion  to  his  country  as  by 
sustaining  the  flag,  the  Constitution,  and  the  Union, 
under  all  circumstances,  and  under  every  Administra- 
tion, (regardless  of  party  politics,)  against  all  assail- 
ants, at  homo  and  abroad.  Tbe  course  of  Clay  and 
Webster  towards  the  Administration  of  General  Jack- 
son, in  tbe  days  of  nullification,  presents  a  noble  and 
worthy  example  for  all  true  patriots.   At  tho  very 


moment  when  that  fearful  crisis  was  precipitated  upon 
tbe  country,  partisan  strife  between  Whigs  and  Dem- 
ocrats was  quite  as  bitter  and  relentless  as  now  be- 
tween Democrats  and  Republicans.  The  gulf  which 
separated  party  leaders  in  those  days  was  quite  as 
broad  and  deep  as  that  which  now  separates  the  De- 
mocracy from  the  Republicans.  But  the  moment  an  en- 
emy rose  in  our  midst,  plotting  tbe  dismemberment  of 
the  Union  and  the  destruction  of  the  Government,  the 
v 1 1 ire  of  partisan  strife  was  hushed  in  patriotic  silence. 
One  of  the  brightest  chapters  in  the  history  of  our 
country  will  record  tbe  fact  that,  during  this  eventful 
period,  the  great  leaders  of  the  oppositiou,  sinking  the 
partisan  to  the  patriot,  rushed  to  the  support  of  the 
Government,  and  became  its  ablest  and  bravest  defend- 
ers against  all  assailants  until  the  conspiracy  was 
crushed  and  abandoned,  when  they  resumed  their  for- 
mer positions  as  party  leaders  upon  political  issues. 

These  acts  of  patriotic  devotion  have  never  been 
deemed  evidences  of  infidelity  or  political  treachery, 
on  the  part  of  Clay  and  Webster,  to  the  principles  and 
organization  of  the  old  Whig  party.  Nor  have  I  any 
apprehension  that  the  firm  and  unanimous  support 
which  the  Democratic  leaders  and  masses  are  now  giv- 
ing to  tbe  Constitution  and  tbe  Union  will  ever  be 
deemed  evidences  of  infidelity  to  democratic  principles, 
or  a  want  of  loyalty  to  the  organization  and  creed  of  tbe 
Democratic  party.  If  we  hope  to  regain  and  perpetu- 
ate the  ascendency  of  our  party,  we  should  never  for- 
get that  a  man  cannot  be  a  true  Democrat  unless  he  is 
a  loval  patriot. 

With  the  sincere  hope  that  these  my  conscientious 
convictions  may  coincide  with  those  of  my  friends, 
I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

ST£PUEN  A.  DOUGLAS. 

To  Vibcil  IIicox,  Esq., 

Chairman  btate  Democratic  Committee.  . 

Torpor  of  the  liver  and  constipation  soon  en- 
sued, followed  by  a  ianndiced  coudition  which 
still  more  prostrated  his  nervous  system.  A 
wandering  and  delirious  state  accompanied  his 
illness  more  or  less  to  its  fatal  close.  The  sal- 
vation of  tbe  Republio  was  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts  by  day  and  by  night.  His  own  con- 
dition, the  imminent  peril  of  his  death,  his  com- 
plicated affairs,  gave  him  no  concern.  Almost 
his  last  coherent  words  expressed  an  ardent 
wish  for  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  his  coun- 
try by  the  defeat  aud  dispersion  of  her  ene- 
mies. 

DRANESVILLE  is  17  miles  west  of  Wash- 
ington, in  Fairfax  County,  Virginia.  A  skir- 
mish took  place  in  its  neighborhood  on  tUe  26th 
of  November.  The  First  Pennsylvania  Cavalry, 
under  Colonel  Bayard,  were  ordered  to  proceed 
to  the  village,  and  arrest  certain  citizens  who 
were  openly  and  actively  aiding  the  Confed-  . 
erate  cause.  Having  accomplished  this  object 
without  meeting  any  of  the  Confederate  force, 
except  two  picket  men,  who  were  captured,  the 
party  set  out  on  their  return,  when  a  tiro  was 
opened  npon  them  from  a  thick  pine  wood  a  few 
miles  from  the  village.  The  wood  was  imme- 
diately surrounded,  and  four  were  captured,  and 
two  killed,  of  the  hostile  force.  Another  con- 
flict took  plaeo  near  the  village  on  tho  20th  of 
December,  which  was  a  sharp  affair.  Its  success 
was  so  complete  in  favor  of  the  Union  troops 
that  much  credit  was  bestowed  upon  them. 
A  brigade  of  General  McCalPs  division,  under 
tho  command  of  General  E.  O.  C.  Orde,  having 
been  ordered  to  advance  in  tho  direction  of  - 
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Dranesville,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
quantity  of  forage  known  to  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  secessionists,  they  marched  from  camp 
abont  0  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Apprehend- 
ing that  they  might  be  attacked,  General  Mc- 
Call  ordered  another  brigade,  under  General 
Reynolds,  to  follow  at  8  o'clock.  Meantime, 
General  Orde's  brigade,  having  advanced  nearly 
to  Dranesville,  were  assailed  by  a  Confederate 
force  in  ambush.  A  spirited  engagement  en- 
sued, which  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  when  the 
enemy's  force  fled  in  the  direction  of  Fairfax 
Court  House,  abandoning  on  the  field  a  num- 
ber of  their  killed  and  wounded,  besides  arms, 
clothing,  and  other  articles.  The  force  under 
General  Reynolds  did  not  come  up  until  tho 


action  was  over.  The  Union  force,  after  re- 
maining at  Dranesville  till  near  sundown,  re- 
turned to  their  camp,  which  they  reached  be- 
tween 9  and  10  o'clock  at  night,  bringing  with 
them  fifty  wagon  loads  of  forage,  and  the  pris- 
oners and  abandoned  articles. 

The  enemy's  force  was  composed  of  the  First 
and  Eleventh  Kentucky  regiments,  and  the 
Tenth  Alabama,  with  a  regiment  of  cavalry  and 
a  battery  of  cannon,  all  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  John  H.  Forney,  acting  Brigadier- 
General.  They  left  on  the  field  ninety  dead 
bodies,  and  ten  of  their  wounded.  Eight  of 
their  number,  unhurt,  were  taken  prisoners* 

On  the  Union  eide,  about  seven  were  killed, 
and  sixty-three  wounded. 


E 


EARTHQUAKES  and  Eruptions  of  Vol- 
cakoes.  One  of  the  most  disastrous  earth- 
quakes of  modern  times  occurred  on  the  20th 
of  March,  1861,  along  the  western  border  of 
the  Argentine  Republic  and  the  eastern  foot 
of  the  Andes,  totally  destroying  the  city  of 
Mendoza  and  the  greater  part  of  San  Juan, 
lying  120  miles  further  north.  On  the  eastern 
eide  of  the  mountains  the  shock  was  felt  at 
about  half-past  eight  in  tho  morning,  at  Val- 
paraiso and  Santiago,  causing  great  alarm  and 
confusion  to  tho  people,  who  at  that  time  wero 
assembled  in  great  numbers  in  tho  churches, 
it  being  near  the  close  of  Lent.  To  the  east  the 
subterranean  movement  extended  to  the  bor- 
ders of  tho  Atlantic,  being  felt  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
823  leagues  from  Mendoza,  where  it  was  ob- 
served that  the  movement  of  pendulums  vi- 
brating north  and  south  was  accelerated, 
while  those  moving  east  and  west  wero  not 
affected.  At  Cordova,  150  leagues  east  from 
Mendoza,  a  church  was  thrown  down.  The 
shock  was  felt  at  Mendoza  in  the  evening  of 
March  20th,  at  the  time  when  a  large  congre- 
gation was  dispersing  from  the  Jesuit  church. 
Those*  who  had  reached  the  Plaza  were  saved, 
but  many  were  destroyed  by  tho  falling  in  of 
tho  walls  and  roof  of  the  building.  In  a  short 
space,  computed  at  only  six  or  eight  seconds, 
every  building,  public  and  private,  in  the  city 
was  thrown  down,  burying  a  large  portion  of 
the  population  in  the  ruins.  Flames  soon  burst 
forth  from  these,  consuming  the  dead  and 
wounded  entangled  in  them.  The  air  was  filled 
with  the  awful  sound  of  the  subterranean  rum- 
blings, and  affrighted  animals  ran  howling 
about;  while  from  tho  gaping  fissures  floods 
of  water  were  vomited  forth.  For  several  days 
the  earth  continued  to  tremble  at  intervals,  till 
every  poYtion  of  the  walls  that  had  resisted  the 
first  shock  had  fallen  to  the  earth.  For  some 
lengucs  towards  the  Andes  the  roads  were  rcn- 
ercd  almost  impassable,  by  the  fissures  and  deep 
holes  opened  by  tho  earthquake ;  while  upon  the 
mountains  huge  masses  of  rock  were  precipi- 


tated down  the  steep  slopes,  filling  the  road,  and 
occasionally  falling  for  days  after  the  first  catas- 
trophe. Tho  city  of  Mendoza  is  described  as 
ono  of  tho  most  attractive  of  that  portion  of 
South  America,  pleasantly  situated,  about  2,900 
feet  above  tho  level  of  the  sea,  near  the  Andes, 
its  houses  adorned  with  porticoes,  and  surround- 
ed with  gardens  and  orchards.  Its  public  prom- 
enade, called  tho  Alameda,  was  about  a  mile 
long,  bordered  with  stately  poplars.  The  total 
population  was  abont  15,000,  of  whom  it  is 
reported  that  three-fourths  were  destroyed, 
though  in  some  of  the  accounts  the  number  is 
given  at  about  one-half  the  whole  population. 
At  San  Juan  it  is  reported  that  about  3,000 
persons  wore  destroyed. 

Earthquake  and  Volcanic  Eruption  on  the 
Eatt  Coatt  of  Africa.— On  the  night  of  the 
7th  of  May,  or  morning  of  the  6th,  earthquake 
shocks  wero  felt  for  about  an  hour,  at  Edd,  about 
half-way  between  Massonah  and  tho  Straits  of 
Bab-el-Mandel.  Fine  dust,  at  first  white  and  af- 
terwards red,  continued  to  fall  during  the  day, 
becoming  in  places  nearly  knee-deep.  This 
ceased  to  fall  on  tho  9th,  and  at  night  fire  and 
smoke  wero  seen  issuing  from  Jebel  Dubbeh,  a 
mountain  about  a  day's  journey  inland,  never 
before  known  to  be  a  volcano ;  and  sounds  like 
the  firing  of  cannon  were  heard  at  Perim — these 
sounds  wero  heard  at  2  a.  m.  on  the  8th,  and 
at  long  intervals  up  to  the  10th  or  11th.  Tho 
dust  was  also  met  with  at  sea,  and  along  the 
entiro  coast  of  Yemen  it  fell  for  several  days. 
Several  shocks  were  felt  on  the  8th  at  Mocha 
and  Hodcida. 

Eruption  of  Ycmviut. — One  of  the  great 
eruptions  of  Vesuvius,  such  as  occur  but  once 
in  the  course  of  centuries,  took  place  on  tbo 
8th  of  December,  1861.  It  was  preceded  by  a 
succession  of  subterranean  movemonts  during 
the  night,  which  were  felt  at  Naples,  violently 
shaking  the  furniture  in  tho  houses,  and  causing 
no  little  alarm  to  the  people  in  their  beds. 
Tho  eruption  commenced  at  about  one  o'clock 
Sunday  morning,  just  over  Torre  del  Greco, 
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about  ono-fourth  the  distanco  up  the  mountain. 
In  a  short  time  there  were  six  openings  in  full 
operation,  sending  forth  enormous  jets  of  flame, 
accompanied  with  terrific  explosions.  This  was 
in  an  inhabited  district,  and  some  of  the  houses 
were  thrown  into  the  air  by  the  eruptions.  The 
lava  commenced  to  flow  on  Sunday  morning, 
and  destroyed  several  houses  and  villas  at  Torre 
del  Greco ;  but  more  buildings  wcro  destroyed 
at  this  place  by  the  tremblings  of  the  earth, 
which  caused  the  walls  and  roofs  to  be  fissured 
or  thrown  down.  According  to  the  official  re- 
port the  number  thus  injured  was  from  400  to 
COO,  but  from  private  accounts  it  would  appear 
that  none  seemed  to  be  in  a  secure  state.  The 
inhabitants  reported  that  about  22,000  in  num- 
ber fled  at  the  first  alarm  towards  Naples,  and 
the  city  was  left  to  tho  depredations  of  thieves. 
At  about  two  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  the 
grand  crater  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
which  had  been  for  a  long  period  comparatively 
dormant,  burst  out  with  a  tremendous  noise, 
and  the  escape  of  its  pent-up  fires  gave  hopes 
to  tho  despairing  population  that  their  dwell- 
ings might  yet  be  saved.  The  opening  of  this 
new  outlet,  no  doubt,  chocked  the  flow  of  lava 
from  the  lower  craters;  and  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  Torre  del  Greco,  which  had  already 
boen  laid  waste  nine  times  within  the  historio 
period,  was  averted  by  the  diversion  of  tho 
lava  streams,  caused  by  elevations  above  the 
town  that  lay  in  their  course.  Within  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  of  the  town  the  lava  stream  was 
aeon  on  Monday,  slowly  moving  down  about 
half  a  mile  below  the  craters  that  fed  it,  cover- 
ing about  half  a  mile  in  width  and  reaching  to 
the  height  of  about  24  feet.  It  is  remarkable 
tli  at  in  those  terrible  scenes,  the  loss  of  human 
life  should  have  been  so  small,  only  two  deaths 
being  recorded— one  that  of  a  guide  who  was 
killed  by  the  falling  of  a  stone  upon  his  head  as 
be  was  attempting  to  procure  a  piece  of  the  semi- 
fluid lava,  in  which  to  imbed  a  coin ;  and  tho 
other,  of  a  person  who  fell  into  the  molten 
stream.  The  scene  is  described  by  those  who 
witnessed  it  as  ono  of  unparalleled  magnificence, 
both  by  day  and  night.  The  volume  of  smoke 
that  poured  forth  from  the  craters  was  remark- 
ably dense  and  black,  and  charged  with  enor- 
mous quantities  of  fine  dust  and  sand,  which 
were  carried  up  in  the  heated  column  to  great 
height*,  and  hung  suspended  over  tho  bay  in 
the  calm  atmosphere,  or  were  swept  onward  by 
the  winds,  overshadowing  the  sea  and  hiding 
the  islands  and  headlands  from  view.  In  tho 
morning  and  evening  the  rising  and  setting 
sun  illuminated  these  dense  cloud?,  tinting 
them  with  a  profusion  of  rich  colors,  and  giv- 
ing to  their  irregular  forms  the  appearance  of 
«oiidity,  with  hues  of  fiery  brilliancy.  From 
the  craters  the  clouds  were  renewod  with 
Wonderful  rapidity,  rolling  over  each  other  in 
magnificent  involutions;  whilo  each  eruption 
Was  preceded  by  a  sound  as  of  the  heaviest 
artillery,  followed  by  a  shaking  of  the  mountain 
itself,  which  was  felt  at  Naples  and  by  vessels 


%t  sea,  many  miles  from  the  shore.  Every., 
where  in  the  vicinity  the  fine  black  dust  settled 
down  upon  the  surface,  and  at  Torre  del  Greco 
attained  the  depth  of  4-J  inches.*  At  night,  un- 
der the  nail  of  the  dark  cloud  the  volcanic  fires 
appeared  like  brilliant  fireworks  upon  the 
grandest  scale.  Then  the  immense  quantities 
of  stones  thrown  high  up  into  tho  air  were  seen 
to  be  of  an  intense  red  heat  and  rose  like  Ro- 
man candles.  Bright  flames  were  seen  shoot- 
ing upward  through  the  dense  smoke,  and  ap- 
pearances resembling  forked  lightning  darting 
around  with  globes  of  electric  light.  On  Tues- 
day, the  10th,  the  violence  of  the  eruption  had  .' 
greatly  subsided,  and  it  was  an  occasion  of  re- 
gret to  the  people  that  the  volcano  did  not 
continue  in  more  vigorous  action ;  as  this 
would  have  insured  a  cessation  of  the  earth- 
quake shocks  which  still  continued  at  intervals, 
doing  increased  injury  to  Torre  del  Greco  and 
the  other  towns.  These  continued  even  into 
the  first  week  of  the  new  year ;  and  the  vicin* 
ity  of  the  volcano  was  rendered  almost  insuffer- 
able from  the  shocks,  and  from  tho  exhala- 
tions of  gas,  especially  about  Torre  and  Resi- 
na.  This  gas,  upon  the  land,  was  said  to  bo 
carbonic  acid,  intermixed  with,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  carburetted  hydrogen ;  and  at  sea  chiefly 
the  latter  intermixed  with  a  small  portion  of 
tho  former.  About  the  close  of  the  year  the 
people  who  had  returned  to  their  bouses,  were 
again  driven  forth  by  the  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake, and  a  new  volcanio  opening  was  pro* 
duced  under  the  sea,  causing  the  water  to  be 
thrown  into  violent  commotion,  like  boiling, 
for  a  considerable  distance. 

Earthquake  on  the  Island  of  Penttng. — Feb. 
16,  1861,  a  severe  earthquake  occurred  at  half- 
past  7  p.  m.,  in  three  distinct  shocks,  each  of 
which  seemed  to  pass  from  north  to  south  and 
to  continue  about  thirty  seconds.  Tho  ground 
undulated,  causing  person!  to  be  affected  with 
nausea,  crockery  to  bo  thrown  from  shelves, 
&c.  The  shock  was  also  felt  at  the  same  tirao 
at  Malacca  and  Singapore,  where  no  earthqunko 
had  been  known  for  the  seventeen  preceding 
years.  Tho  sky  was  clear  at  the  time,  no  air 
stirring;  thermometer  at  91°  F. 

Earthquakes  in  the  United  States. — During 
tho  year  a  number  of  earthquakes  occurred  in 
the  United  States,  but  none  of  serious  charac- 
ter. At  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  at  about  9  p.  m.  of 
July  11,  a  very  sensible  shock  was  felt,  which 
extended  over  most  of  the  county.  It  lasted 
about  four  seconds,  and  was  so  severe  as  to 
cause  dwelling-houses  to  rock,  and  in  somo 
cases  furniture  was  removed  and  persons  tipped 
in  chairs  to  and  fro.  Tho  shock  was  preceded 
by  a  sudden  change  in  the  weather,  which  be- 
came cold  and  chilly,  after  haying  been  in- 
tensely hot  for  several  days  previous. 

On  the  81st  August  at  5  h.  22  m.  a.  m.,  two 
marked  shocks  of  an  earthquake  were  felt  at 
the  Washington  Observatory,  each  being  a  suc- 
cession of  long  waves  of  slight  elevation  appar- 
ently proceeding  from  south  to  north.   The  in- 
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terval  between  the  shocks  was  perhaps  five* 
seconds.  They  were  accompanied  by  the  usuaJ 
rumbling  noise,  and  were  sufficient  to  jar  the 
furniture  in  the  building.  The  sound  of  the 
earth  wave  in  the  air  continued  audible  some 
seconds  after  the  tremor  had  ceased. 

EGLIN TON  and  WINTON,  Abchibalo  Wil- 
liam Montoombbik,  Earl  of,  an  English  and 
Scottish .  peer,  born  at  Palermo,  Sicily,  Sept. 
2d,  1612,  died  at  Egltnton  Castle,  Ardroesan,  in 
Ayrshire,  Oct.  14,  1861.  Ho  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  where  he  attained  a  high  rank  as  a 
classical  scholar,  and  received  the  degree  of 
D.  C.  L.  He  held  for  many  years  the  office 
of  lord-lieutenant  and  sheriff-principal  of  Ayr- 
shire, lie  became  13th  earl  of  Eglinton  on  the 
death  of  hia  father  in  1819,  Earl  of  Winton,  in 
Scotland,  in  1840,  and  Earl  of  Winton  in  the 
peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1859.  In 
1852  he  was  elected  lord-rector  of  Glasgow 
University,  and  in  Feb.  1852,  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  but  resigned  in  December  of  the 
eame  year.  In  1858  lie  was  again  Appointed  to 
the  same  office,  but  retired  in  1859.  He  was 
passionately  fond  of  the  sports  of  the  turf,  and 
had  done  much  to  improve  the  qualities  of  the 
English  blood  horse.  He  also  made  improve- 
ment8  in  agriculture.  In  1839  he  revived  on 
his  own  estate  the  tournament  of  the  middle 
ages,  with  more  than  its  original  splendor.  The 
preparations  which  had  been  made  for  this  fes- 
tivity were  vast,  and  the  scene  was  one  long 
to  bo  remembered.  Lady  Seymour,  now  the 
Duchess  of  Somerset,  was  the  Queen  of  Beauty 
for  this  occasion,  and  the  present  emperor  of 
France  one  of  the  knights.  The  earl  was  great- 
ly beloved  by  his  tenants  for  hia  efforts  for 
their  improvement  and  welfare. 

ELLIS,  John  Wilms,  late  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  born  in  Rowan  near  Davidson  Coun- 
ty, Nov.  25,  1820,  died  at  Raleigh,  1861.  Ilia 
early  education  was  conducted  under  Robert 
Aliian,  Esq.,  at  Beattio's  Ford,  and  was  con- 
tinued at  Randolph,  Macon  College,  Va.,  from 
which  he  transferred  his  college  relation  to  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1841.  He  there  studied  law  with  Hon. 
R.  M.  Pearson,  of  Rowan,  since  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  North  Carolina,  In  1844  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
of  the  State  Legislature,  and  reelected  till  1848, 
when  he  was  chosen  a  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Courts  of  Law  and  Equity,  which  position  he 
held  till  1858,  when  he  was  elected  Governor  of 
the  State,  and  in  1860  reelected.  On  the  2d  of 
January  Governor  Ellis  took  possession  of  Fort 
Macon,  at  Beaufort,  the  works  at  Wilmington, 
and  the  United  States  arsenal  at  Fayetteville, 
professedly  on  behalf  of  the  State.  On  the  20th 
of  April  he  ordered  the  seizure  of  the  United 
States  mint  at  Charlotte.  He  was  active  also  in 
promoting  the  passage  of  the  secession  ordi- 
nance in  North  Carolina. 

ELLSWORTH,  Ephhaim  Elmeb,  a  colonel 
of  volunteers  and  the  introducer  of  the  Zouave 
drill  and  organization  into  the  United  States, 


born  at  Mechanicsville,  Saratoga  Co.,  New 
York,  April  23,  1837,  killed  at  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  May  24,  1861.   The  financial  misfor- 
tunes which  overtook  his  father  during  Elmer's 
early  childhood,  prevented  him  from  attaining 
the  object  of  his  boyish  ambition,  a  cadetship 
at  Weat  Point ;  but,  passionately  fond  of  study, 
he  acquired  a  good  English  education.  After 
brief  engagements  in  mercantile  employment 
in  Troy  and  New  York,  he  went  to  Chicago, 
and  though  not  yet  of  age,  commenced  business 
for  himself  as  a  patent  solicitor,  and  soon  at- 
tained success  and  a  handsome  income;  but 
tli rough  the  fraud  of  one  whom  he  had  trusted 
was  despoiled  of  his  hard  earnings.  Instead 
of  giving  way  to  despondency,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  study  of  law,  supporting 
himself  meanwhile  by  copying  law  papers  at 
night.   But  while  thus  rapidly  familiarizing 
himself  with  the  science  of  law,  his  predilection 
for  the  military  profession  was  very  utrong; 
and  having  attained  a  thorough  familiarity 
with  the  French  cha$$eur<TAfrigue  or  Zouave 
drill  and  organization,  he  resolved  to  form  a 
Zouave  corps  in  Chicago,  with  such  modifica- 
tions as  he  deemed  desirable  to  better  adapt  it 
to  this  country  and  the  genius  of  the  |>eoplc. 
The  corps  which  be  organized  and  of  which  he 
became  the  commander,  was  a  remarkable  one; 
the  strictest  abstinence  from  spirituous  liquors 
and  tobacco  was  enforced,  and  the  drill  was 
exceedingly  severe  in  its  gymnastic  reqiiire- 
menta.   They  had  been  organized  less  than  a 
year  when  their  extraordinary  performance* 
won  them  at  the  State  Agricultural  Fair  a  statu! 
of  colors,  and  in  July,  1860,  with  their  gallant 
commander  at  their  head  and  bearing  their 
prize  colors,  they  visited  the  Eastern  cities, 
and  challenged  competition  in  their  military 
discipline  and  practice,  and  won  golden  opin- 
ions everywhere.   On  his  return  to  Chicago  he 
organized  a  Zouave  regiment,  w  hich  he  uttered 
to  the  governor  for  the  defence  of  the  State,  as 
if  in  premonition  of  the  coming  struggle.  Dur- 
ing the  autumn  Ellsworth  entered  heartily  into 
the  political  campaign,  advocating  the  election 
of  Mr.  Lincoln.    After  the  election  he  accom- 
panied the  President  elect  to  Wabhington, 
where  he  received  a  lieutenant's  commission 
preparatory  to  his  entrance  into  the  War  De- 
partment, and  had  already  matured  in  bis  own 
mind  a  reorganization  of  the  militia  of  the 
country.  The  breaking  out  of  the  war  changed 
his  plans.    At  the  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent ou  the  15th  of  April,  he  hastened  to  New 
York,  organized  a  Zouave  regiment  of  1 .200 
men,  from  the  Fire  Department,  and  in  three 
weeks  marched  at  their  head  throngh  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  Washington.    He  drilled  his  reg- 
iment assiduously,  and  more  than  any  other 
man  could  have  done,  tamed  and  controlled 
those  restless  and  ungovernable  spirits.  On 
the  23d  of  May  his  regiment  was  ordered  to 
Alexandria,  which  they  reached  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  24th.   Seeing  a  secession  Aug 
flying  over  a  hotel,  (the  Marshall  House,)  he 
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entered  and  demanded  of  a  man  whom  he  met 
there,  whose  flag  it  was ;  the  man,  who  was 
really  the  proprietor  of  the  house,  professed 
not  to  know,  saying  be  was  only  a  lodger ;  aud 
Ellsworth,  with  two  companions,  ascended  to 
the  roof  aod  took  it  down,  wrapping  it  aronnd 
his  body.  As  be  descended,  the  proprietor, 
(Jackson.)  who  had  concealed  himself  in  a  dark 
passage,  tired,  and  killed  him  instantly,  and  the 
next  moment  himself  fell  dead,  from  the  bullet 
of  one  of  Ellsworth's  companions,  Francis. E. 
Brownell.  The  body  was  borne  sadly  back  to 
Washington,  and  the  funeral  services  performed 
at  the  White  House,  with  the  President  as 
chief  mourner.  From  thence  it  was  brought 
to  his  birthplace,  (Mechanicsville.)  A  noble 
regiment,  made  up  of  one  man  from  a  town,  in 
his  native  State,  was  raised  as  his  fittest,  though 
not  his  only  monument. 

EPIDEMICS,  The  following  papers  upon 
these  subjects  were  read  before  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Epidemiological  Society  of  London. 
The  first,  by  Dr.  M' William,  the  Secretary  of. 
the  Society,  is  a  rtoume  of  the  principal  epi- 
demics that  prevailed  in  various  quarters  of  the 
world  during  the  year  1861 ;  ana  the  second, 
prepared  by  Herbert  Chalmers  Miles,  Surgeon 
Royal  Artillery,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  brings 
forward  an  Indian  remedy  for  small-pox. 

1.  We  have  no  epidemics  of  any  magnitude  to 
record  as  having  occurred  either  in  England  or 
on  the  continent  during  the  last  twelve  months. 

Cholera,  which  in  1860  and  the  early  months 
of  the  past  year  was  prevailing  at  St.  Peters- 
burg and  other  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
ceased  with  the  return  of  spring.  The  same 
disease  also  disappeared  about  the  same  time 
at  Ceuta  and  other  stations  in  the  empire  of 
Morocco.  Typhus  fever  had  raged  to  a  disas- 
trous extent  in  the  beleaguered  fortress  of 
GflDta,  and  afterwards  amongst  the  Neapolitan 
and  Sardinian  troops  at  Naples.  Typhus  had 
also  been  prevalent  to  some  extent,  but  in  a 
mild  form,  in  some  of  the  rural  districts  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  northwest  provinces  of  India, 
cholera  had  swept  over  extensive  tracts  of 
country  with  appalling  force.  Preceded  by  a 
desolating  famine,  the  pestilence  found  in  the 
starving  population  an  easy  prey  to  its  ravages; 
and  even  amongst  the  European  soldiery  the 
percentage  of  deaths  to  attacks  bad  been  al- 
most unprecedented^  great. 

The  West  Indies,  more  especially  the  island 
of  Cuba,  had  been  visited  by  yellow  fever  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  with  more  than  usual 
virulence.  8everal  of  her  Majesty's  ships  had 
been  infected  with  yellow  fever  at  Havanna , 
and  merchant  ships  had  not  only  suffered  from 
the  disease  while  in  that  port,  but  some  of  tbem 
had  lost  part  of  their  crews  in  the  passage 
thence  to  England  and  other  ports  of  Europe. 
Yellow  fever  had  been  actually  introduced  into 
St.  Nazaire,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  in  the 
month  of  September  last,  by  a  ship  from  the 
Havanna ;  and  within  the  past  week  cases  of 
the  same  disorder  were  reported  on  board  of  a 


ship  at  Bordeaux.  These  facts  were  justly  con- 
sidered as  highly  important,  and  suggestive  of 
the  desirability  of  some  authorized  declaration 
of  opinion,  by  a  society  like  the  Epidemiologi- 
cal, as  to  the  Vexed  question  of  the  infectious 
or  non-  infectious  character  of  this  terrible  mal- 
ady, which  has  on  several  occasions  of  late  years 
extended  beyond  its  usual  recognized  limits,  and 
attained  elevations  and  latitudes  long  considered 
incapable  of  maintaining  its  existence. 

Rear- Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Milne,  K.  C.  B., 
Commander-in-Chief  on  the  West  India  and 
North  American  Station,  who  is  fully  alive  to 
the  infectious  character  of  yellow  fever,  and 
duly  appreciates  the  value  of  preventive  meas- 
ures, had  issued  an  order,  to  the  effect  that  the 
ships  of  the  squadron  under  his  command  were, 
unless  under  urgent  necessity,  to  avoid  anchor- 
age in  ports  where  yellow  fever  was  known  to 
prevail,  and  were  not  to  remain  in  close  har- 
bors for  more  than  ten  days  at  a  time ;  and, 
moreover,  that  in  the  event  of  a  ship  being  in- 
vaded by  yellow  fever,  she  was  at  once  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  northward  for  change  of  climate. 

Small-pox  had  continued  to  prevail  in  many 
parts  of  England,  and*  in  some  districts,  from  the 
previous  neglect  of  vaccination,  had  proved 
very  fata1;  more  especially  in  the  southwestern 
counties,  in  parts  of  Derbyshire  and  in  North- 
amptonshire. The  whole  circumstances  of  the 
present  epidemy  of  small-pox,  which,  since  its 
commencement  in  1857,  had  destroyed  in  Eng- 
land little  short  of  20,000  persons,  had  abun- 
dantly borne  out  the  allegation  as  to  the  neglect 
and  imperfection  of  vaccination,  made  by  the 
Small-pox  and  Vaccination  Committee  of  the 
Epidemiological  Society  in  their  Report  of  1853 
and  Memorial  of  1855. 

Sanitary  reform  had  made  very  satisfactory 
progress,  not  only  at  home,  but  also  in  the  col- 
onies, and  in  some  foreign  countries  which  had 
long  been  remarkable  for  a  disregard  of  the 
laws  of  health.  In  the  colony  of  Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia, at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  em- 
pire of  Brazil,  sanitary  improvement  had  con- 
siderably advanced,  as  well  by  private  exertion 
as  by  legislative  enactments. 

The  census  of  the  population  of  Jamaica  had 
been  taken  in  the  course  of  last  summer,  the 
previous  census  having  been  taken  in  1844. 
There  had  been  an  increase  during  the  last 
seventeen  years  of  68,000- inhabitants,  the  pop- 
ulation in  1844  having  been  877,433,  and  in 
1861,  441,264.  Amongst  the  population  there 
were  5,986,  cripples,  1,294  blind  persons,  1,512 
persons  afflicted  with  yaws,  776  with  leprosy, 
650  dumb,  and  461  insane ;  or  altogether  be- 
tween 10,000  and  12,000  permanent,  and,  to  a 
large  extent,  incurable  invalids  in  a  population 
much  under  500,000. 

A  representation  had  been  made  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  by  Dr.  Armstrong.  Deputy  In- 
spector-General, in  charge  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Hospital  at  Malta,  to  Sir  W.  F.  Martin,  K.  C.  B., 
the  Naval  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Mediter- 
submitting  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
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large  number  of  men  in  the  fleet  suffering  from 
syphilis,  it  was  desirable  he  should  use  his  in- 
fluence with  the  Government  at  Malta  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  periodical  examination  of  the 
prostitutes  of  that  city.  A  large  number  of 
prostitutes  were  found  diseased,  and  being  sent 
to  the  hospital,  were  cured.  The  examinations 
were  rigorously  continued  by  the  police  au- 
thorities, and  the  beneficial  influence  of  the 
system  had  been  most  marked.  The  average 
daily  number  of  primary  syphilitic  cases  in  the 
hospital  had  formerly  been  from  40  to  50,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  numbers  on  the  sick  lists  of 
the  ships  with  the  same  disease,  or  of  the  largo 
timount  of  secondary  cases  always  under  treat- 
ment afloat,  as  well  as  in  the  hospital.  But 
during  the  last  three  months  there  had  not 
been  a  single  case  of  venereal  disease  that  was 
contracted  in  the  island  received  into  the  Naval 
Hospital. 

*  A  memorial  with  a  scheme  for  making  the  sick- 
ness and  mortality  amongst  tho  pauper  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain  availablo  for  the  purposes 
of  statistical  and  general  inquiry,  drawn  up  by 
Dr.  Milroy,  had  been  forwarded  by  Dr.  Babing- 
ton  to  the  President  of  the  Poor-law  Board. 

Late  accounts  stated  that  the  epizootic  dis- 
ease, known  as  "Steppe  murrain"  or  "petti* 
tot/m,"  had  been  making  great  ravages  in  the 
western  provinces  of  Russia.  Pleuro-pneumonia 
had  also  prevailed  in  the  early  port  of  the  year 
amongst  tho  cattle  in  the  colony  of  Victoria, 
Australia,  and  measures  had  been  taken  against 
its  introduction  into  the  adjacent  colony  of  New 
South  Wales.  An  epizooty  amongst  the  hogs 
of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  had  also  proved 
very  fatal. 

2.  Indian  Remedy  for  Small-pox. — Early  in 
tho  last  winter,  a  small  coaling  vessel  landed  a 
portion  of  her  crew  at  an  extreme  seaboard  vil- 
lage, a  few  miles  from  Halifax.  Tho  persons 
landed  were  sick  of  small-pox,  and  the  disease 
soon  spread,  first  among  tho  cottagers  with 
whom  the  fishermen  mixed,  and  subsequently 
amongst  those  from  tho  capital  who  resorted  to 
tho  villago  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  Through 
tho  oarly  weeks  of  spring,  rumor  constantly  as- 
serted that  vast  numbers  of  the  seafaring  popu- 
lation were  attacked  with  the  complaint ;  but 
it  was  not  until  early  in  March  that  the  large 
civil  hospital  of  Halifax,  by  the  number  of  its 
weekly  admissions  for  variola,  began  to  corrob- 
orate rumor,  and  to  authenticate  the  justice  of 
the  public  anxiety.  Tho  disease  in  process  of 
time  extended  to  the  troops  in  the  garrison,  but 
the  proportion  of  attacks  to  those  amongst  the 
civil  population  was  singularly  smalL  While 
certain  portions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Halifax 
were  suffering  from  the  epidemic,  alarming  ac- 
counts reached  that  place  relative  to  the  terrible 
ravages  of  the  scourge  amongst  the  Indians 
and  colored  people  generally.  Variola  is  tho 
special  plague  aniongst  the  Indians,  and  when 
they  are  invaded  by  this  pestilence  it  sweeps 
them  off  by  scores.  Like  the  fire  of  the  prairies, 
it  passes  over  their  encamping  grounds,  destroy- 


ing all  of  human  kind  in  its  path.  On  this  occa- 
sion, the  most  painful  details  were  given  of 
whole  families  being  carried  off  by  this  loath- 
some disease.  After  some  time,  however,  it 
was  said  that  the  pestilence  had  been  stayed. 
One  of  the  Indian  race,  it  was  asserted,  had 
come  into  the  disease-stricken  camp,  possessed 
of  a  preparation  which  hod  the  extraordinary 
power  of  curing  the  kind  of  coses  that  had  hith- 
erto proved  so  fatal.  This  remedy  was  believed 
by  tho  Indians  to  be  so  efficacious,  that,  if  given 
to  them  when  attacked  with  small-pox,  they 
looked  forward  with  confidence  to  a  speedy 
and  effectual  euro.  An  old  weird  Indian 
woman  was  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  rem- 
edy in  question.  She  had  always  been  known 
as  the  doctrcss  of  her  tribe,  and  had  enjoyed 
celebrity  for  many  years  in  consequence  of  her 
reputed  knowledge  of  medicine  and  wonderful 
acquaintance  with  tho  herbs  and  roots  of  the 
woods.  So  well  established  was  her  fame 
among  the  Indians,  that,  when  sick,  they  re- 
sorted to  her  rather  than  to  the  white  doctors, 
whom  they  considered  to  bo  "  no  good."  Cap- 
tain Hardy,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  an  able  and 
intelligent  officer,  who  has  been  for  years 
amongst  the  Indians,  says  that "  the  old  squaw's 
remedy  has  long  been  known  amongst  them  as 
an  infallible  cure  for  small-pox,"  and  that  "  the 
Indians  believed  it  to  be  successful  in  every 
case." 

From  the  information  gathered  from  the  In- 
dians, the  following  observations  have  been  care- 
fully sifted : 

1.  In  the  case  of  an  individual  suspected  to 
be  under  the  influence  of  small-pox,  but  with 
no  distinct  eruption  upon  him,  a  large  wine- 
glassful  of  an  infusion  of  the  root  of  the  plant 
"  Sarracenia  purpurea"  *  or  pitcher  plant,  (sev- 
eral specimens  of  which,  including  the  root, 
were  exhibited  on  the  table,)  is  to  be  taken. 
The  effect  of  this  dose  is  to  bring  out  the  erup- 
tion. After  a  second  and  third  dose,  given  at 
intervals  of  from  four  to  six  hours,  the  pustules 
subside,  apparently  losing  their  vitality.  The  pa- 
tient feels  better  at  tho  end  of  each  dose,  and,  in 
the  graphio  expression  of  the  Micmac,  "  knows 
there  is  great  change  within  him  at  once." 

2.  In  a  subject  already  covered  with  the 
eruption  of  small-pox  in  tho  early  stage,  a  dose 
or  two  will  dissipate  tho  pustules  and  subdue 
the  febrile  symptoms;  tho  urine,  from  being 
scanty  and  high  colored,  becomes  pale  and 
abundant ;  whilst  from  the  first  dose  the  feel- 


ings of  the  patient  assure  him  that  "  the  medi- 
cine is  killing  the  disease."  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  remedy,  in  three  or  four  days  the 
prominent  features  of  the  constitutional  dis- 

•  This  Is  the  plant  commonly  known  aa  the  sloV-s&dM!* 
flower,  and  huntsman's  cup.  It  grows  In  the  swsmp*  nt" 
peat  bogs  over  all  the  Northern  State*,  and  to  the  South 
the  Alleghany  Mountain*.   It  ia  dlsUngulfhed  by  iu 


carious  hood-shnped  hollow  leaves,  lined  with  bristles 
pointed  downward,  and  usually  half  filled  with  water  ssJ 
drowned  inseeta.  The  flower  is  globose  and  purple,  upon 
the  top  of  a  straight  flower  stalk  a  foot  high.  There  is  n« 
resemblance  whalerer  to  a  slde-soddlo,  bat  the  plant  is  well 
"  a  pitcher,  or  cop. 
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turbanco  subside,  although,  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  the  siok  person  is  kept  in  camp  until 
the  ninth  day.  No  marks  of  the  eruption  (as 
regards  pitting,  &c.,)  have  been  left  in  cases 
examined  that  were  treated  by  the  remedy. 

8.  With  regard  to  the  medicine  acting.(as  is 
believed  by  the  Indians)  in  the  way  of  a  pre* 
ventive  in  those  exposed  to  the  infection,  it  is 
curious  to  note,  that  in  the  camps  where  the 
remedy  has  been  used,  the  people  keep  a  weak 
infusion  of  the  plant  constantly  prepared,  and 
take  a  dose  occasionally  during  tho  day,  so  as 
to  "  keep  the  antidote  in  the  blood." 

In  tho  discussion  which  followed  the  reading 
of  this  paper,  all  the  speakers  concurred  in  the 
desirability  of  requesting  Mr.  Miles  ta  procure 
a  further  supply  of  the  root  of  the  Sarraeenia 
purpurea,  with  the  view  of  having  its  anti- 
varioloid  powers  tested. 

ERICSSON'S  BATTERY.   (See  Navy.) 

EVANS,  John,  M.  D.,  an  American  geologist, 
horn  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Feb.  14, 1812,  son  of 
Hon.  Richard  E.,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
N.  II.,  died  April  1 3, 1861 .  Ho  graduated  at  tho 
St.  Louis  Medical  College,  and  was  engaged,  soon 
after  taking  his  degree,  ad  assistant  in  the  geo- 
logical survey  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
and  Nebraska,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  David 
Dale  Owen.  While  engaged  in  this  survey  he 
first  attracted  the  notice  of  scientific  men  by 
hb  discovery  and  description  of  a  large  deposit 
of  fossil  bones  of  extinct  species  of  mammalia  in 
the  "  Mauvaises  Torres  "  of  Nebraska.  This  dis- 
covery was  deemed  of  such  importance  by  Eu- 
ropean geologists,  that  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  their  number  was  immediately  sent  to  exam- 
ine the  collections  as  well  as  the  locality  from 
which  they  had  been  taken.  The  U.  o.  Gov- 
ernment soon  after  commissioned  him  to  carry 
.  on  the  geological  survey  of  Washington  and 
Oregon  territories.  He  had,  after  several  years 
of  severe  labor,  completed  this  survey,  and  after 
acting  for  a  short  time  as  geologist  of  the  Chiri- 
qui  commission,  proceeded  to  Washington  to 
prepare  and  superintend  the  publication  of  an 
elaborate  report  of  his  surveys  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  where  he  was  attacked  with  ty- 
phoid pneumonia,  which  speedily  proved  fatal. 

EXPEDITIONS,  Military  and  Naval. 
At  tho  commencement  of  the  war  the  paucity 
of  available  vessels  in  the  navy,  and  the  large 
number  required  to  maintain  an  efficient  block- 
ade over  an  extended  coast  line,  rendered  it 
difficult  to  spare  a  naval  force  sufficient  for 
enterprises,  the  importance  of  which  was  fully 
understood  by  the  Government;  but  as  soon 
as  a  moderate  blockading  force  was  sup- 
plied, attention  was  turned  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  series  of  expeditions,  having  for  their 
object  tho  capture  of  the  best  harbors  on  the 
coast,  and  the  taking  possession  of  extended 
tracts  of  country  in  their  vicinity.  The  moral 
effect  of  these  movements,  in  dividing  tho  at* 
tention  of  the  Confederate  army,  and  exciting 
their  alarm  for  their  homes,  as  many  of  their 
regiments  were  from  the  seaboard  and  Gulf 


States,  was  a  matter  of  quite  as  much  import- 
ance as  the  actual  territory  seized. 

Six  of  these  expeditions  have  been  under- 
taken ;  all  of  them  planned  and  two  of  them 
wholly  executed' in  1861,  while  some  of  the 
others  have  not  yet  completed  their  work.  The 
order  of  their  departure  was  as  follows: 

1.  The  HatUmu  Expedition.— On  the  13th  of 
August,  when  General  Wool  took  .command 
at  Fortress  Monroe,  he  found  that  preparations 
had  already  been  made  for  an  expedition  to  tho 
North  Carolina  coast.  Hatteras  Inlet,  the 
point  of  destination,  was  a  gap  in  the  sandy 
barrier  which  lines  the  coast  of  North  Carolina, 
about  18  miles  8.  W.  of  Cape  Hatteras,  and  160 
miles  below  Fortress  Monroe.  Its  channel  was 
intricate  but  accessible  without  difficulty  to 
those  who  were  accustomed  to  it,  provided  the 
weather  was  good.  This  and  Ocracoke  Inlet 
were  the  principal  entrances  to  Pamlico  Sound, 
a  large  body  of  water  lying  between  this  sandy 
beach  and  the  mainland  of  North  Carolina,  in 
which  there  was  good  anchorage,  smooth  water, 
and  fine  harbors.  Hatteras  Inlet  would  admit 
vessels  drawing  7  feet  water,  but  its  tortuous 
channel,  from  whioh  the  Confederate  author- 
ities had  removed  all  the  buoys,  made  it  difficult 
to  enter  in  rough  weather,  without  danger  of 
grounding.  On  the  sandy  beach,  commanding 
the  inlet,  the  Confederate  forces  had  erected, 
during  the  summer,  two  forts — the  larger,  named 
Fort  Hatteras,  being  intended  for  15  guns, 
though  only  10  had  been  mounted ;  the  smaller 
for  7  guns,  of  which  5  had  been  mounted. 
These  forts  were  built  of  sand,  and  were  20 
feet  wide  at  top,  and  turfed.  They  had  each  a 
bomb-proof,  the  one  at  tho  larger  fort  capablo 
of  protecting  about 400  men ;  that  at  the  smaller 
800.  The  guns  were  mounted  en  barbette,  '(that 
is,  on  the  top  of  the  earthworks.)  The  guns  on 
both  forts  were  thirty-two  pounders,  except 
one  eight- inch  shell  gun  on  Fort  Hatteras.  Most 
of  these  particulars  had  been  communicated  to 
the  Federal  authorities  about  the  1st  of  August 
by  Mr.  Daniel  Campbell,  master  of  tho  schooner 
Lydia  Frances,  which  had  been  wreckedabout 
the  1st  of  May  on  the  coast  near  Hatteras  Inlet, 
who  had  been  detained  as  a  prisoner  at  the  in- 
let for  three  months.  The  expedition  intended 
for  the  capture  of  these  forts  consisted  of  tho 
United  States  steamers  Minnesota,  Oapt.  Van 
Bruno*,  Wabash,  Capt.  Mercer;  Monticello, 
Commander  Gillis;  Pawnee,  Commander  Ro- 
wan, and  Harriet  Lane,  Capt.  Faunce ;  the  U. 
S.  chartered  steamers  Adelaide,  Commander 
Stellwagen,  and  George  Peabody,  Lieut.  Leroy, 
and  the  steamtug  Fanny  as  transports,  to- 
gether with  schooners  towed  by  the  steamers 
having  surf-boats  on  them.  The  steam  frigate 
Susquehanna  and  the  sailing  frigate  Cumber- 
land were  ordered  also  to  join  the  expedition. 
The  naval  portion  of  the  expedition  was  under 
the  command  of  Commodore  S.  H.  Stringham, 
whose  broad  pennant  was  hoisted  on  the  Min- 
nesota. To  this  naval  force  was  added  a  body 
of  about  880  troops,  consisting  of  000  of  the 
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20th  Regiment  N.  Y.  Volunteers,  under  com- 
mand of  Col.  Max  Weber;  220  of  the  9th 
N.  Y.  Volunteers,  (Hawkins1  Zouavec,)  under 
command  of  Col.  R.  0.  Hawkins ;  100  of  tlie 
Union  Coast  Guard,  CapU  Nixon  commanding, 
and  60  of  tho  2d  U.  S.  Artillery,  Lieut,  Larned 
commanding,  who  were  embarked  on  the  trans- 
ports George  Peabody  and  Adelaide,  and  were 
under  the  command  of  Maj.-General  Ben).  F. 
Butler.   The  expedition  left  Fortress  Monroe 
on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  Aug.  26th,  and 
arrived  off  Hatteras  Inlet  about  4  o'clock  p.  u., 
Tuesday.  At  daylight  the  next  morning  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  landing  the  troops,  and 
for  an  attack  upon  the  forts  by  the  fleet.  The 
swell  upon  tho  beach  was  so  heavy  that  aftor 
landing  315  men,  including  tho  regular  troops 
and  55  marines,  with  two  guns,  one  a  12-pound 
rifled  boat  gun,  tho  other  a  howitzer  of  the 
same  calibre,  tho  boats  were  stove  and  swamp- 
ed, and  no  more  could  be  landed  that  day. 
Meantime  the  fleet  had  opened  fire  on  the 
smaller  fort,  which  was  nearest  tho  inlet,  and 
continued  it  till  about  half-past  1  r.  m.,  when 
both  forts  hauled  down  their  flags,  and  the  gar- 
rison of  tho  smaller  escaped  to  the  larger.  A 
small  detachment  of  the  troops  already  landed 
immediately  proceeded  to  take  possession  of 
Fort  Clark,  nnd  raised  tho  Union  flag.  The 
fleet  ceased  firing,  and  the  Monticello  was  sent 
in  to  tho  inlet  to  discover  what  the  hauling 
down  of  the  flags  meant.    She  entered  and 
proceeded  within  about  600  yards  of  Fort  Hat- 
teras, when  the  occupants  of  that  fort  com- 
menced firing  upon  her,  and  inflicted  serious 
injury  to  her  hull ;  whereupon  the  Wabash,  Sus- 
quehanna, and  Minnesota  came  to  her  assist- 
ance, and  the  Confederates  took  themselves  to 
their  bomb-proof,  and  ceased  firing.   The  little 
force  which  had  landed  now  withdrew  from 
Fort  Clark  to  a  safer  position,  where  they  throw* 
up  a  slight  intrenchment,  and  mounted  their 
two  cannon  on  it,  together  with  one  they  had 
taken  from  tho  enemy.   The  General  and  the 
force  on  board  tho  fleet  felt  much  anxiety  in 
regard  to  this  little  company,  as  it  was  suppos- 
ed that  tho  Confederates,  who  were  known  to 
have  a  considerable  body  of  troops  on  board 
steamers  in  tho  Sound,  would  bo  largely  recn- 
forced  in  the  night,  and  would  take  them  pris- 
oners.   At  7  o'clock  next  morning,  however, 
tho  Union  troops  were  seen  advancing  in  good 
order  upon  Fort  Clark,  and  it  appeared  that 
Capt.  Nixon  of  tho  coastguard  with,  his  com- 
pany had  occupied  that  fort  during  the  night, 
and  had  hoisted  the  Stars  and  Stripes  there. 
As  a  reinforcement  from  the  fleet  approached 
the  shore,  they  heard  firing,  which  they  after- 
wards found  proceeded  from  the  temporary  bat- 
tery erected  by  the  Union  troops,  and  was 
directed  at  the  Confederate  steamer  Winslow, 
which  had  come  down  the  sound  loaded  with 
reinforcements,  but  which,  on  meeting  with  this 
reception,  made  the  best  of  its  way  out  of 
range.   The  fleet  renewed  its  fire  upon  Fort 
Hatteras  at  a  little  past  8  o'clock,  and,  sub- 


stituting 15-second  for  10  second  fuzes,  dropped 
almost  every  shell  from  their  heavy  guns  inside 
the  fort.  At  ten  minutes  pastil,  a  white 
flag  was  displayed  from  the  fort.  Gen.  Butler 
went  at  once  on  board  the  stearotug  Fanny,  and, 
entering  the  inlet,  sent  Lieut.  Crosby  on  shore 
to  demand  the  meaning  of  the  white  flag.  He 
soon  returned  with  the  following  memorandum 
from  the  commander  of  the  fort,  who  proved  to 
be  a  former  commodore  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Font  HattkkaS,  Aug.  29**,  IS 61. 
Flag-officer  Samuel  Barron,  C.  8.  Nary,  offers  to 
surrender  Fort  Hatteras  with  all  the  arms  and  nmcJ. 
tion*  of  war.    The  officers  allowed  to  go  out  with 
Side-arms,  and  the  men  without  arm*  to  retire, 

S.  BARKON, 
Commanding  Naval  Division,  Va.  and  5.  Car. 

Accompanying  this  was  a  verbal  commu- 
nication stating  that  he  had  in  the  fort  six 
hundred  and  fifteen  men,  and  a  thousand  more 
within  an  hour's  call,  but  that  he  was  anxious 
to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood.  Gen.  Butler  sent 
in  reply  the  following  memorandum : 

Aug.  SMfc,  im. 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Maior-Ocncral  United  States 
Army,  .commanding,  in  icniy  to  the  communication  of 
Samuel  Barron,  commanding  forces  at  Fort  Hatteras, 
cannot  admit  the  terms  pro]>osed.  The  terms  offered 
ore  these:  Full  capitulation,  the  oflicers  and  men  to 
be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  No  other  terms  ad- 
missible. Commanding  officers  to  meet  on  board  flag- 
ship Minnesota  to  arrange  details. 

After  waiting  three-fourths  of  an  hour,  Licot. 
Crosby  returned,  bringing  with  him  Cnpt. 
Barron,  Major  Andrews,  and  Col.  Martin,  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  Confederate  fiirce, 
who  informed  Gen.  Butler  that  they  had  ac- 
cepted tho  terms  of  capitulation  ho  had  pro- 
posed, and  had  come  to  surrender  themselves 
and  their  command  prisoners  of  war.  General 
Butler  informed  them  that,  as  the  expedition 
was  a  combined  one  from  the  army  and  navy, 
the  surrender  must  be  made  on  board  the  flag- 
ship and  to  Com.  Stringham,  as  well  as  him- 
self. The  party  then  proceeded  to  the  flagship 
Minnesota,  and  the  following  articles  of  capit- 
ulation were  there  signed : 

Oft  Oattkbas  Iklet,  U.  S.  Flacship  Mixxesota,  \ 

Aug.  r.uh,  a.  o.  1S81.  ) 

Articles  of  Capitulation  between  Flag-officer  String- 
bam,  commanding  the  Atlantic  Blockading  Sqnadron, 
and  Beniamin  F.  Butler,  U.  S.  Army,  commanding  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  and  Samuel  Barron,  com- 
manding the  naval  force  for  the  defence  of  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia,  and  Col.  Martin,  commanding 
tho  forces,  and  Major  Andrews,  comtuundiug  the  sutue 
forces  at  Hatteras. 

It  is  stipulated  and  agreed  between  the  contracting 
parties,  that  the  forceB  under  command  of  the  said 
Barron,  Martin,  and  Andrews,  and  all  munitions  of 
war,  arms,  men,  and  propertv  under  the  command  of 
said  Barron,  Martin,  and  Andrews,  be  unconditionally 
surrendered  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
terms  of  full  capitulation. 

And  it  is  stipulated  and  agreed  by  the  contracting 
parties,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government, 
that  the  officers  and  men  shall  receive  the  treatment 
due  to  prisoners  of  war. 

In  witness  whereof,  we.  the  said  Stringhnm  and 
Butler,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  the  said 
Barron,  Martin,  and  Andrews,  representing  the  forces 
•t  Hatteras  Inlet,  hereunto  interchangeably  set  our 
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band*,  this  twraty-ninth  day  of  August,  a.  d.  IStfl, 
and  of  the  independence  of  thcUnited  Suites  the  eighty- 
8.  U.  8TRINC.HAM. 
'  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron. 
Bkxjamis  F.  Bitlkk, 


Major-Geueral  U.  S.  A.,  C 
S.  Barrox, 


oimaanumj;. 


Flag  Offlcer  C.  S.  N.,  Com'g  Naval  Forces  Va.  &  N.  C. 

William  F.  Marti.v, 
Col.  Seventh  Light  Infantry  N.  C.  Volunteers. 
W.  L.  G.  Andriwa, 
Major  Com'g  Forts  Hatteras  and  Clark. 

The  results  of  this  capitulation  were  the  cap- 
tare  of  715  men,  including  the  commander, 
Com.  Barron,  who  was  at  the  time  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  of  the  Confederate  States, 
and  Major  Bradford,  Chief  of  the  Ordnance 
Department  of  the  Confederate  States  army, 
3  forts,  1,000  stand   of  arms,  75  kegs  of 
powder,  5  stand  of  oolors,  81  pieces  of  cannon, 
including  one  10-inch  columbiad,  a  brig  loaded 
with  cotton,  a  sloop  loaded  with  provisions  and 
stores,  2  light  boats,  150  bags  of  coffee,  dec. 
The  forts  wero  held  and  garrisoned  by  U.  S. 
troops,  and  the  Fanny  and  Monticello  retained 
at  the  inlet  to  keep  off  the  Confederate  gun- 
boats, and  capture  vessels  attempting  to  run 
the  blockade.   On  the  80th  Sept.  a  fortification 
called  Fort  Oregon  at  Ocracoke  Inlet,  about  15 
miles  below  Hatteras  Inlet,  was  abandonod  by 
tho  Confederate  forces,  and  on  the  16th  of 
September,  an  expedition  from  Hatteras  Inlet 
visited  and  destroyed  it.   On  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, four  Confederate  vessels,  and  on  the  8th 
a  fifth,  attempted  to  enter  Hatteras  Inlet,  and 
were  all  captured  by  the  steamtug  Fanny.  On 
the  2d  of  October,  the  Fanny  was  captured  by 
a  party  of  Confederates  in  armed  steamtugs ; 
her  two  brass  cannon  and  35  men  belonging  to 
the  0th  N.  Y.  Volunteers  (Hawkins1  Zouaves] 
were  taken,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
stores.  On  the  4th  of  October,  the  Confederate 
troops  attacked  the  20th  Indiana  Regiment  at 
Ohicamacomico,  about  30  miles  above  Hatteras 
Inlet,  and  took  a  considerable  number  of  them 
prisoners.   The  next  day  the  Monticello  and 
Susquehanna  came  down  and  shelled  the  Con- 
federate troops,  killing  a  largo  number,  and 
driving  the  remainder  to  their  boats.   The  U. 
S.  Government  authorized  tho  enlistment  of 
loyal  citizens  of  North  Carolina  in  the  army, 
and  a  considerable  number  availed  themselves 
of  tho  opportunity. 

2.  The  Expedition  to  Port  Royal— The  Hat- 
teras expedition  having  proved  successful,  the 
U.  8.  Government  was  encouraged  to  prosecute 
with  all  diligence  a  much  greater  and  more 
formidable  undertaking,  which  it  had  already 
projected.   The  finest  harbor  on  the  Southern 
Atlantic  coast  was  that  of  Port  Royal  in  South 
Carolina — a    broad  estuary,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  Broad  and  Port  Royal  rivers,  and 
Archer's  Creek  and  their  debouchure  into  tho 
Atlantic.   The  interlacing  of  these  and  other 
rivers  in  the  vicinity  has  formed  a  Large 
group  of  islands,  of  which  Hilton  Head,  Hunt- 
ing, St.  Helena,  Paris,  and  Port  Royal  are  tho 
principal   This  harbor  is  situated  about  half- 
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way  between  Charleston  and  Savannah,  with 
both  which  cities  it  has  an  interior  water  com- 
munication. The  parish,  of  which  these  islands 
form  the  greater  part,  \yas  the  richest  agricul- 
tural district  in  South  Carolina.  It  was  the 
most  important  seat  of  the  production  of  the 
fine  long-stapled  Sea  Island  cotton,  and  was  also 
largely  engaged  in  the  rice  culture.  It  was  tho 
largest  slaveholding  parish  in  South  Carolina, 
having  32,000  slaves  to  less  than  7,000  whites. 
The  village  of  Beaufort  and  the  adjacent  country 
on  Port  Royal  and  the  other  interior  islands 
was  the  summer  residence  of  the  wealthy  plant- 
ers of  South  Carolina. 

The  Government  at  first  seems  to  have  pur- 
posed sending  tho  expedition  to  souio  other 
point  (perhaps  Savannah)  on  the  coast,  but 
wisely  referred  tho  final  decision  of  the  point 
to  bo  first  attacked,  to  the  thorough  profes- 
sional knowledge  and  skill  of  the  flag-officer  of 
tho  expedition,  Com.  S.  F.  Dupont,  who,  after 
much  deliberation  and  consultation  with  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Fox,  fixed 
upon  Port  Royal,  as  being  the  best  point  from 
which  to  move  either  northward  or  southward. 
Tho  preparations  for  the  expedition  were  on  an 
extensive  scale,  and  required  a  longer  period  for 
the  completion  of  all  Us  equipments  than  was 
at  first  expected.  It  finally  set  sail  from  Hamp- 
ton Roads  on  the  29th  of  October,  consisting  of 
fifty  vessels,  including  transports.  A  fleet  of 
twenty-five  coal  vessels,  to  supply  the  necessary 
fuel,  had  been  despatched  the  previous  day. 

The  naval  vessels  connected  with  the  expe- 
dition were  the  Wabash,  (the  flag-ship,)  the  Sus- 
quehanna, and  the  gunboats  Mohican,  Seminole, 
Pawnee,  Unadilla,  Ottawa,  Pembina,  Isaac 
Smith,  Bienville,  Seneca,  Curlew,  Penguin, 
Augusta,  R.  B.  Forbes,  and  Pocahontas,  the 
steam-tug  Mercury,  the  frigato  Yandalia,  and 
tho  little  steam-cutter  Vixen.  There  were  also 
thirty-throe  transports,  many  of  them  of  tho 
first  class,  such  as  tho  Baltic,  Ocean  Queen, 
Vanderbilt,  Illinois,  Cahawba,  Empire  City, 
Ariel,  Daniel  Webster,  Coatzacoalcos,  Ericsson, 
Oriental,  Philadelphia,  S.  R.  Spaulding,  Winfield 
Scott,  Atlantic,  &c,  Ac. ;  anu  such  sailing  ves- 
sels as  the  Great  Republic,  Ocean  Express, 
GoMen  Eagle,  &c.  The  naval  command  was, 
as  has  already  been  said,  assigned  to  Com.  S. 
F.  Dupont,  but  the  transports  carried  out  an 
army  of  about  15,000  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Acting  Major-General  Thomas  W. 
Sherman.  This  force  was  divided  into  three 
brigades,  commanded  respectively  by  Brigadier- 
Generals  Egbert  S.  Viele,  Isaac  J.  Stevens,  and 
noratio  G.  Wright.  Tho  first  brigade  consisted 
of  tho  Third  New  Hampshire,  Eighth  Maine, 
Forty-sixth,  Forty -seventh,  and  Forty-eighth 
New  York  regiments ;  tho  second  brigade  of 
tho  Eighth  Michigan,  Fiftieth  Pennsylvania, 
Roundhead  Pennsylvania,  and  Seventy-ninth 
New  York,  (Highlanders;)  tho  third  brigade, 
of  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Connecticut,  tho 
Ninth  Maine,  tho  Fourth  New  Hampshire,  and 
the  Third  Rhode  Island,  with  Hamilton's  (late 
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Sherman's)  battery  of  six  rifled  cannon,  and  a 
battalion  of  Scrrell's  volunteer  engineers. 

Tbe  weather,  which  was  unsettled  when  tho 
fleet  left  Hampton  Roads,  soon  changed  into  a 
storm  of  wind  of  great  violence,  which,  in- 
creasing on  the  81st  October,  became  on  Fri- 
day, Nov.  1,  a  hurricane  from  the  southeast, 
and  scattered  the  ships  bo  widely  that,  on 
Saturday  morning,  but  one  of  the  whole  fleet 
was  in  sight  from  the  deck  of  tho  Wabash.  On 
Sunday  tho  wind  had  moderated,  and  tho 
steamers  and  ships  began  to  reappear.  The 
Tsaao  Smith  had  been  compelled  to  throw  her 
battery  overboard  to  keep  from  foundering; 
the  Governor  and  the  Peerless,  two  of  tho 
transports,  sank;  but  the  soldiers  and  crews 
were  saved  except  seven  of  tho  marines  on  tho 
Governor,  who  were  drowned  by  their  own 
imprudence.  On  the  morning  of  tbe  4th,  Com. 
Dupont  anchored  oft*  the  bar  of  Port  Royal 
harbor,  with  twenty-five  of  his  vessels  in  com- 
pany. The  channel  of  the  harbor  was  that  day 
found,  sounded  out,  and  buoyed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Commander  Davis,  tho  fleet  captain. 
Tho  gunboats  and  lighter  transports  were,  be- 
fore dark  of  the  same  day,  anchored  inside  of 
the  bar,  in  the  secure  roadstead,  and  Com.  Tat- 
nall's  (Confederate)  fleet  chased  under  their 
own  batteries.  Tho  next  day  a  reconnoiseanco 
in  force  was  made  by  the  Ottawa,  Seneca,  Cur- 
lew, and  Isaac  Smith,  which  drew  the  fire  of 
the  Confederate  forts,  and  showed  which  was 
the  strongest.  On  tho  6th,  tho  Wabash  and 
Susquehanna,  and  the  largjo  transports  crossed 
tho  bar,  and  tho  buoys  which  marked  the  shoal 
lines  wore  planted.  A  storm  postponed  the 
attack  until  the  7th,  when  it  was  commenced 
fit  about  half-past  nine  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  con- 
tinued for  four  hours,  closing  with  the  complete 
rout  and  flight  of  the  Confederate  force  from 
both  forts.  Tho  Confederate  fortifications  were 
Fort  Walker,  on  Hilton's  Uead  Island,  at  the 
right  of  tho  channel — a  strong  earthwork  mount- 
ing 23  guns,  all  of  tho  heaviest  calibre  and  most 
approved  pattern  for  sea-coast  defence,  some 
of  them  rifled,  and  several  imported  from  Eng- 
land si  uco  the  war  commenced.  A  small  out- 
work, mounting  a  single  rifled  gun,  had  been 
erected  near  the  fort  and  beyond  it  on  tho  sea 
front.  Fort  Beauregard,  at  Bay  Point,  on  Phil- 
lips or  Hunting  Island,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
channel,  2^  miles  from  Fort  Walker,  was  also  a 
strong  work,  though  not  as  formidable  as  Fort 
Walker.  It  mounted  20  guns  of  the  same  gen- 
eral character  as  those  in  the  other  fort,  and  was 
supported  by  an  outwork  nearly  a  half  mile  dis- 
tant, mounting  5  guns.  About  2  miles  above  the 
forte,  where  the  Port  Royal  or  Beaufort  River 
joins  the  Broad,  Com.  Tatnall's  (Confederate) 
fleet  of  six  or  seven  gunboats  was  stationed. 

The  circumstances  thus  detailed  influenced 
Com.  Dupont  in  deciding  upon  his  plan  of 
attack.  He  first  stationed  his  transports  at 
anchor,  beyond  the  range  of  the'guns  of  the 
forts ;  then  leading  the  way  with  the  Wabash, 
followed  immediately  by  the  Susquehanna,  Mo- 


hican,  Seminole,  Pawnee,  Unadilla,  Ottawa, 
Pembina,  and  Yandalia  towed  by  the  Isaac 
Smith,  he  passed  up  the  centre  of  the  channel, 
delivering  his  fire  at  the  forts  on  each  side, 
and,  sailing  in  an  ellipse,  passed  down  within 
600  yards  of  Fort  Walker,  firing  slowly  and  de- 
liberately, but  never  losing  the  range.  Mean- 
while the  Bienville,  Seneca,  Curlew,  Penguin, 
and  Augusta  had  passed  up  on  the  left  side  of 
the  channel,  pouring  their  broadsides  into  Fort 
Beauregard,  and  then  taking  a  station  where 
they  could  cut  off  Tatn all's  fleet  from  any  par- 
ticipation in  the  fight,  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  a  destructive  flanking  fire  upon  tho 
weak  left  flank  of  Fort  Walker.  Three  times 
the  line  of  vessels  traversed  their  elliptical  cir- 
cuit, the  la«t  time  aided  by  the  fire  of  the  Poca- 
hontas, the  R.  B.  Forbes,  and  the  Mercury  top, 
which  came  up  about  twelve  o'clock  u.  At 
the  completion  of  the  third  circuit,  the  guns  of 
the  forts  were  mostly  disabled,  and  the  garri- 
sons, consisting  in  Fort  Walker  of  two  South 
Carolina  regiments,  and  in  Fort  Beauregard  of 
one,  had  fled  in  a  terrible  panic,  leaving  their 
weapons,  overcoats,  and  eveu  their  watches  and 
papers  behind  them.  The  Federal  Joss  was: 
killed,  8;  wounded  seriously,  6;  wounded 
slightly,  17.  Total  killed  and  wounded,  SI. 
Confederate  loss  not  known,  but  considerably 
larger  than  this.  With  these  forts  were  captured 
48  cannon,  43  of  them  of  excellent  quality,  and 
mostly  of  large  calibre,  and  large  quantities  of 
ammunit  ions  and  stores.  On  the  9th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  Seneca,  Lieut,  Ammen  commanding,  pro- 
ceeded to  Beaufort,  and  found  the  town  in  pos- 
session of  the  negroes,  the  whites  having  fled. 
Tho  other  islands  were  successively  occupied, 
and  on  the  25th  Nov.,  Com.  Dupont  reported  to 
the  Navy  Department,  that  ho  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Tybee  Island,  commanding  the  en- 
trance of  the  Savannah  River.  Meantime  the 
troop9  under  Gen.  Sherman,  though  debarred 
by  the  circumstances  from  any  active  partici- 
pation in  the  capture  of  tho  two  fort*,  had  not 
been  idle.  Having  landed  on  Hilton  Head,  they 
occupied  and  strengthened  the  fortification.*, 
and  made  that  point  the  base  of  further  opera- 
tions on  Savannah,  Charleston,  and  other  places, 
the  record  of  which  belongs  to  the  year  1662. 

8.  The  Ship  Island  Expedition.— Ship  Wand 
is  a  small  Island,  about  7  miles  in  length,  and 
from  |  to  |  of  a  mile  wide,  lying  a  little  north  of 
the  80th  parallel  of  north  latitude  and  near  tho 
89th  meridian  of  west  longitude.  It  is  about 
60  miles  from  New  Orleans,  and  with  Horn, 
Pelet,  Bois,  and  Dauphine  Islands  on  the  east 
and  Cat  Island  on  the  west,  forms  tho  southern 
barrier  of  Mississippi  Sound,  a  body  of  water 
extending  from  Mobile  Bay  to  Lake  Borgne,  in 
Louisiana,  and  forming  an  interior  communi- 
cation between  Mobile  and  Now  Orleans.  This 
sound  is  10  or  12  miles  wide,  and  opposite  Ship 
Island,  which  is  south  of  tho  coast  of  Missis- 
sippi, are  the  towns  of  Biloxi,  Mississippi  City, 
and  Pascagoula.  The  island  itself  fa  mostly  a 
bauk  of  clear  white  sand,  without  trees  or 
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shrubs.  On  the  cast  end,  however,  there  are 
live  oak  and  other  trees  and  gross.  Excellent 
water  can  be  obtained  in  abundance  by  sinking 
a  barrel  anywhere  on  the  island.  On  the  west 
end  is  a  fort  and  light-house.  The  fort  was 
commenced  by  the  U.  8.  Government  in  1859, 
and  in  May  or  June,  1861,  was  burned  by  the 
Confederates,  who  also  destroyed  the  wood- 
work of  tho  light-house.  The  U.  8.  steamer 
Massachusetts  visited  the  island  on  the  28th  of 
June,  and  found  it  unoccupied,  and  captured 
five  Confederate  schooners  in  its  vicinity.  Be- 
tween this  date  and  the  4th  of  July  the  Massa- 
chusetts was  absent  at  Fort  Pickens,  but  on  her 
return  from  that  it  had  been  visited  by  a  Con- 
federate force,  who,  however,  were  not  then 
on  the  island.  On  the  8th  Jnly  the  Massachu- 
setts found  a  considerable  force  there,  who 
were  throwing  up  intrenchments  and  had 
mounted  some  heavy  guns.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  dislodge  thcip,  but  unsuccessfully!  and 
they  were  allowed  to  remain  in  possession  till 
the  16th  of  September  when,  under  the  appre- 
hension that  a  large  naval  expedition  was  coming 
to  attack  them,  they  abandoned  the  island  ana 
escaped  to  the  shore,  taking  most  of  their  ord- 
nance with  them.  During  the  two  months  of 
their  occupation  they  had  re-built  the  fort,  con- 
structing eleven  fine  bomb-proof  casemates  and 
a  magazine,  and  had  mounted  20  guns.  They 
named  it  Fort  Twiggs.  On  the  17th  Sept.  the 
Massachusetts  landed  a  force  on  tho  island,  who 
took  possession,  and  having  been  reenforced, 
have  continued  to  hold  it.  They  mounted  can- 
non on  tho  fort  and  strengthened  it  still  further 
by  tho  addition  of  two  more  bomb-proof  case- 
mates, and  a  formidable  armament  of  Dahlgren 
9-inch  shell  guns  and  rifled  cannon.  They  also 
erected  barracks  for  troops,  with  brick;  left  on 
the  island  by  the  Confederates,  and  lumber  cap- 
tured from  them.  On  the  19th  October,  Com. 
IloHins,  in  command  of  tho  Confederate  gun- 
boat Florida,  appeared  in  Mississippi  Sound, 
and  challenged  the  U.  8.  gunboat  Massachusetts 
to  a  naval  battle.  The  challenge  was  accepted, 
and  after  a  sharp  engagement  of  forty-five  min- 
utes the  Florida  retired,  seriously  disabled,  and 
put  into  Pass  Christian,  apparently  in  a  sinking 
condition.  Four  of  her  crew  were  killed.  The 
Massachusetts  was  injured,  but  not  seriously, 
by  a  100-lb.  shell,  which  struck  her  5  feet 
above  her  water  line,  but  was  repaired  in  a  few 
days,  None  of  her  crew  were  killed,  and  only 
one  slightly  wounded.  On  the  21st  Nov.  the 
gunboat  New  London  arrived  in  the  sound, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  captured  five 
Confederate  vessels. 

The  expedition  to  Ship  Island  was  projected 
in  September,  almost  immediately  after  Gen. 
Butler's  return  from  the  expedition  to  Hatteras 
Inlet,  and  he  was  authorized  to  enlist  troops 
for  it  in  New  England.  Coming  into  collision 
with  Gov.  Andrew  of  Massachusetts,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  appointment  of  persons  as  field- 
officers  for  the  regiments  he  raised  in  Massa- 
chusetts, whom  the  Governor  regarded  as  unfit 


for  their  posts,  and  refused  to  commission,  the 
expedition  was  delayed  for  a  time.  The  first 
instalment  of  troops  for  it  were  embarked  at 
Boston,  on  the  19th  of  November,  on  the  U.  S. 
transport  Constitution,  and  sailed  at  first  for 
Portland,  Me.,  and  thence  for  Fortress  Monroe, 
which  they  reached  on  the  26th  Nov.,  and 
sailed  the  next  day  for  Ship  Island,  where  thev 
arrived  on  the  8d  Dec.  They  consisted  oT 
the  Twenty-sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  Col. 
Jones,  the  Ninth  Connecticut,  Col.  Cahill,  and 
the  Fourth  battery  of  Massachusetts  artillery, 
Capt.  Manning,  and  were  under  the  command, 
of  Brig. -Gen.  John  W.  Phelps,  a  native  of  Ver- 
mont, and  graduate  of  West  Point,  in  1836.  He 
served  for  23  years  in  tho  army,  but  resigned 
in  1859,  and  was  living  at  Brattleboro,  Vt,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  when  he  was 
called  to  the  command  of  the  First  Regiment 
of  Vermont  Volunteers,  (three-months  men,) 
and  in  July  Vas  appointed  brigadier-general. 

Having  completed  the  debarkation  of  his 
command,  Gen.  Phelps  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  southwest,  for 
which  there  seemed  no  occasion,  as  his  superior 
in  command,  Maj.-Gen.  Butler,  had  not  arrived, 
and  there  were  on  the  island  none  but  U.  S. 
troops,  and  no  invasion  had  been  made  upon 
the  territory  claimed  by  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment. The  tone  of  the  address  was  also  in- 
adicioua,  and  Gen.  Phelps  was  stated  to  have 
eon  reprimanded  by  the  U.  8.  Government  for 
issuing  it.  He  announced  in  his  proclamation 
as  among  the  principles  by  which  his  command 
would  be  governed,  that  every  slave  State 
which  had  been  admitted  into  the  Union,  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  had  been  so 
admitted  in  direct  violation  of  that  Constitu- 
tion; that  the  slave  States  which  existed  as 
suoh,  at  the  formation  of  the  Constitution 
were,  by  becoming  parties  to  that  compact, 
under  the  highest  obligations  of  honor  and 
morality  to  abolish  slavery ;  urged  the  claims 
of  free,  and  especially  of  free  foreign  labor,  to 
a  share  in  the  occupancy  and  cultivation  of  tho 
soil  of  tho  Southern  States,  and  the  importance 
and  absolute  necessity  of  the  domination  of 
free  institutions  to  tho  prosperity  of  the  Cau- 
casian race  on  the  continent.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  discuss  the  position  and  claims  of 
slavery  as  a  social  and  political  ^vil,  and  the 
necessity  of  its  overthrow.  In  illustration  of 
this  necessity,  growing,  as  he  avowed,  out  of 
its  want  of  adaptation  to  modern  times  and 
free  institutions,  he  drew  a  parallel  between 
slavery  and  the  condition  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  France  before  the  Revolution,  and 
asked  whether  they  ought  not  and  could  not 
revolutionize  slavery  out  of  existence.  In  con- 
clusion he  bestowed  a  high  eulogium  on  free 
labor,  as  the  basis  of  free  institutions ;  as  the 
right,  the  capital,  the  inheritance,  the  hope  of 
the  poor  man  everywhere ;  that  it  was  especially 
the  right  of  five  millions  of  our  fellow-country- 
men in  tho  slave  States,  as  well  as  of  the  four 
millions  of  Africans  there,  and  declared  that 
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all  the  efforts  of  his  command,  whether  di- 
rected against  the  interference  of  governments 
abroad  or  rebellions  combinations  at  home, 
should  be  for  free  labor ;  that  their  motto  and 
their  standard  should  be  there,  and  everywhere, 
and  on  all  occasions,  "  Free  labor  and  working- 
men's  rights."  The  proclamation  was  not  cir- 
culated upon  the  mainland  to  any  considerable 
e« tent ;  but  it  created  much  dissatisfaction 
among  Gen.  Phelps*  own  command.  The  Con- 
stitution left  Ship  Island  on  the  7th  of  Dec.  on 
her  return  to  the  North,  and  arrived  at  For- 
,  tress  Monroe  on  the  15th;  in  Jan.  1862,  she 
returned  with  another  considerable  body  of 
troops.  Dnring  the  month  of  December  the 
gunboats  Montgomery  and  Now  London  had 
two  engagements  with  Confederate  gunboats  in 
Mississippi  Sound,  but  without  decisive  result. 

4.  The  Burntide  Expedition. — The  prepara- 
tions for  this  expedition  were  commenced  early 
in  September,  and  in  October  abont  M,000  troops 
had  been  concentrated  at  Annapolis,  to  prepare 
for  the  enterprise,  and  to  be  perfected  in  drill. 
Just  before  the  departure  of  the  expedition,  an 
addition  of  several  regiments  was  made  to  this 
force.  At  the  commencement  it  was  resolved 
to  place  it  in  charge  of  Brig.-Gen.  Ambrose  E. 
Burnside,  a  native  of  Indiana,  born  May  23, 1824, 
who  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1847,  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Mexican 
war,  and  in  1849,  and  several  succeeding  years, 
was  engaged  in  frontier  service  in  New  Mexico, 
during  which  he  manifested  great  bravery  in  an 
engagement  with  the  Apache  Indians.  He  was 
quartermaster  of  the  boundary  commission  with 
Mexico;  and  in  1851,  with  an  escort  of  three 
men,  he  travelled  1,200  miles  through  the  Indian 
Territory  in  seventeen  days.  He  was  next  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Adams,  Newport,  but  soon  re- 
signed, to  enter  upon  the  manufacture  of  a 
breech-loading  rifle.  This  proving  unprofit- 
able, he  entered  the  service  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Company  as  cashier  and  subse- 
quently as  treasurer.  Gov.  Sprague,  of  Rhode 
island,  tendered  him  an  appointment  as  colonel 
of  one  of  the  Rhode  Island  regiments,  in  April, 
and  he  immediately  accepted  aud  took  a  promi- 
nent and  honorable  part  in  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  where  he  was  actiug  brigadier-general. 
On  the  6th  of  Aug.  he  was  appointed  brigadier- 

Seneral,  and  «oon  after  detailed  for  this  expo- 
ition.  The  naval  commander  was  Flag-officer 
L.  M.  Goldsborough,  of  the  Atlantic  Squadron, 
and  Commander  Samuel  F.  Hazard  of  tne  U.  8. 
Navy  had  charge  of  the  transport  fleet.  The 
army  corps  consisted  of  three  brigades:  the 
first  under  command  of  Brig.-Gen.  John  G. 
Foster,  (the  Capt.  Foster  of  Fort  Sumter,)  and 
consisting  of  the  Twenty-third,  Twenty-fourth, 
Twenty-fifth,  and  Twenty-seventh  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  Tenth  Connecticut  regiments; 
the  Becond  under  command  of  Brig.-Gen.  Jesse 
L.  Reno,  comprising  the  Fifty-first  New  York, 
the  Fifty-first  Pennsylvania,  the  Twenty-first 
Massachusetts,  the  Sixth  New  Hampshire,  and 
the  Ninth  New  Jersey;  the  third  under  the 


command  of  Brig.-Gen.  John  G.  Parke,  and 
consisting  of  the  Eighth  and  Eleventh  Connec- 
ticut, the  Fifty-third  and  Eighty-ninth  New 
York,  and  a  battalion  of  the  Fifth  Rhode  Island 
Regiment,  together  with  Battery  F.  of  the 
Rhode  Island  artillery.  These  three  brigades 
numbered  about  16,000  men,  and  required  not 
far  from  80  transports  to  take  them  to  their 
destination,  5  vessels  to  transport  the  horses,  8 
or  10  to  carry  the  supplies,  a  siege  train,  and  2 
pontoon-bridge  schooners,  a  division  hospital, 
and  one  for  the  signal  corps ;  and  the  naval  por- 
tion of  the  expedition,  when  it  left  Annapolis, 
consisted  of  9  gunboats,  and  5  floating  batteries. 
The  expedition  did  not  sail  from  Fortress  Mon- 
roe till  the  middle  of  January,  1862,  and  its 
movements,  therefore,  belong  to  the  record  of 
that  year  rather  than  1861. 

5.  T/te  Mortar  Fled  of  Com.  Porter. — Tins 
fleet,  of  which  not  more  than,  perhaps,  two  or 
three  of  the  vessels  composing  it  sailed  until 
January,  was  fitted  out  at  the  Brooklyn  Nary 
Yard,  and  was  for  some  months  in  preparation. 
It  consisted  of  one  gunboat,  tho  Octorara, 
mounting  18  guns,  and  serving  as  Com.  Porter's 
flag-ship,  but  subsequently  diverted  from  the  ex- 
pedition to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  20  schooners, 
of  from  200  to  800  tons  each,  of  great  strength 
and  solidity,  and  carrying  each  a  mortar,  weigh- 
ing 8  J  tons,  of  thirty-nine  inches  length  of  bore, 
forty-three  inches  external  and  fifteen  inches  in- 
ternal diameter,  and  intended  to  throw  a  15-incii 
shell,  weighing,  when  unfilled,  212  lbs.  They 
are  elevated  or  depressed  by  means  of  projections 
on  the  breech.  Each  vessel  also  carried  two  32- 
ponnders,  rifled. 

Tli is  class  of  vessels  has  been  selected  be- 
cause they  are  stronger  in  proportion  to  their 
size  than  larger  ones,  at  tho  same  time  that  their 
light  draft  enables  them  to  go  into  shallow  wa- 
ter; and  from  their  small  tonnage  they  can  be 
handled  by  a  small  number  of  men. 

To  fit  them  to  receive  the  mortars,  a  bed  has 
been  prepared,  which  is  supported  by  an  al- 
most solid  mass  of  wood,  built  from  the  keel  to 
the  deck.  This  consists  of  timbers  over  one 
foot  square  and  twelve  feet  in  length,  interlaced 
and  firmly  fastened.  The  bed  rises  two  or 
three  inches  above  the  deck,  and  consists  of  a 
solid  horizontal  surface,  circular  in  form,  with 
a  truck  near  its  edge,  upon  which  run  rollers 
bearing  a  revolving  platform.  The  bed  itself 
is  carefully  braced  and  supported  by  the  entire 
strength  of  the  vessel,  so  as  to  sustain  the  re- 
coil of  the  mortar. 

The  circular  platform  surmonnting  the  bed 
and  bearing  the  mortar  carriage,  is  constructed 
of  heavy  timbers,  and  is  one  foot  in  depth,  and 
nearly  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  When  in  po- 
sition for  a  discharge,  it  lies  flat  and  firmly  on 
the  bed,  but  by  ingenious  mechanism  it  may  be 
made  to  revolv^  in  order  to  aim  tho  mortar  in 
any  direction,  or  to  re-sight  it  if  the  vessel  shifts 
its  position.  The  change  of  direction  is  easily 
and  quickly  accomplished.  By  means  of  four 
eccentric  axles  in  the  platform,  to  which  levers 
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are  fitted,  the  mortar  and  maohinery  (weighing  of  the  West,  and  deoided  upon  the  plans  and 
altogether  over  ten  tons)  may  be  raised,  and  the  ordered  the  construction  of  the  number  of 
weight  transferred  by  the  same  movement  to  each  he  deemed  necessary.  Their  completion, 
a  great  number  of  metallic  rollers  attached  to  a  and  the  furnishing  of  them  with  their  arma- 
f ramowork  of  immense  strength  under  the  plat-  ment  and  crew,  and  the  collection  of  the  re- 
form. Then,  by  means  of  tackle,  already  ar-  quisite  land  force  to  accompany  them,  so  de- 
ranged, the  whole  mass  may  be  moved  to  its  layed  the  expedition,  that  it  did  not  move  till 
desired  position,  and  instantly,  by  a  reverse  February,  1862;  but  it  was  almost  entirely 
movement,  replaced  on  the  bed.  In  the  centre  prepared  during  the  year  1861. 
of  the  platform,  and  extending  into  the  solid  The  fleet  consisted  of  twelve  gunboats,  carry- 
mass  beneath,  is  an  iron  cylinder  or  spindle  ing  an  armament  in  all  of  126  guns,  viz. : 

which  prevents  any  side  movement  Benton   16 

The  mortar  carriage  is  constructed  almost   Essex   9  " 

exclusively  of  wrought  iron.    Its  length  is  Mound  City   18  " 

about  nine  foet,  and  its  height  and  width  each   Cincinnati   18  " 

four  feet   In  form  it  bears  the  slightest  pos-  ^nd'  u't 18  44 

siblo  resemblance  to  a  land  carriage — gradually  gt  Umia  '  *  '  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..  is  44 

sloping  at  the  point  whore  the  mortar  rests,  Cairo  ....'.'.".'.".WW .WW. WWW.. WWW'.  18  44 

ia  the  direction  of  the  breech;  and  having   Pittsburgh   18  44 

wheels,  yet  not  resting  on  them  when  the  mor-    Lexington   9  44 

tar  is  discharged.  The  carriage  is  composed  ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ;  ,  » 

principally  of  plate  iron,  riveted  together, 

braced  and  bolted.   It  is  a  framework  of  ex-  None  of  these  guns  are  less  than  82- pounders 

oellent  design,  and  though  weighing  probably  — some  are  42-pounders,  some  64-pounders,  and 

not  moro  than  two  tons,  is  capable  of  resisting  one  (on  the  Essex)  throws  a  shell  weighing  128 

a  pressure  of  one  to  two  hundred  tons.  lbs.   In  addition  to  these,  each  boat  carries  a 

Two  wheels  are  set  close  to  the  framework,  Dahlgren  rifled  12-pounder  boat  howitzer  on  the 

directly  under  the  mortars;  and  connected  upper  deck.  Several  of  the  larger  guns  on  each 

with  them  are  eocentrio  axles,  so  arranged  as  boat  are  rifled.    Naval  officers  regarded  the 

to  permit  so  large  a  part  of  the  weight  to  be  10-inch  Dahlgren  shell  guns  as  their  most  effi- 

thrown  on  the  wheels,  that  tho  carnage  may  cient  weapons.    The  Benton  carries  two  of 

be  moved  on  them.  these  guns  in  her  forward  battery ;  the  others 

It  is  not  intended,  however,  that  the  recoil  of  carry  one  each, 

the  mortar  shall  in  any  degree  be  taken  up  or  les-  Seven  of  the  gunboats  were  iron-clad,  and 

sened  in  its  effect  by  the  moving  of  the  wheels,  able  to  resist  all  except  the  heaviest  solid-shot. 

The  carriage  lies  firmly  on  the  platform  when  the  These  boats  cost  on  an  average  $89,000  each, 

mortar  is  discharged,  and  the  only  possible  mo-  The  other  five  were  of  wood,  but  strongly  and 

tion  will  bo  that  of  the  vessel  in  the  water.  substantially  built ;  all  were  fast  sailers. 

The  bombs  are  the  most  formidable  ordnance  Beside  these,  thirty-eight  mortar-boats  were 
missile  known,  except  those  used  in  the  Rod-  ordered;  each  about  sixty  feet  long  and  twenty- 
man  columbiad  of  16-inch  bore.  In  addition  to  five  feet  wide,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  irdn- 
the  two  32-pounder  guns,  tho  vessels  are  pro-  plate  bulwarks,  six  or  seven  foet  high.  The 
vided  with  pikes,  cutlasses,  and  other  necessary  mortar  itself  weighs  17,200  lbs.;  has  a  bore 
weapons.  easily  admitting  a  13-inch  shell,  and  from  the 

Tho  mortars  cannot  be  fired  directly  over  the  edge  of  the  bore  to  the  outer  rim  is  seventeen 
sides  of  the  vessels,  and  therefore  tho  latter  inches.  The  mortar  bed  weighs  4,600  lbs. 
must  be  partially  headed  towards  the  point  of  The  mortar-boats  were  thoroughly  tested 
attack.  The  vessels  will  therefore  be  anchored,  before  being  used  in  actual  service,  and  were 
and  a  part  of  the  rigging  removed.  The  extra-  found  to  produce  but  slight  recoil,  and  the  con- 
ordinary  weight  and  strength  of  the  mortars,  cussion  caused  by  tho  iron  bulwarks  was  reme- 
the  nnprecedentcdly  largo  charge  of  powder,  the  died.  With  a  charge  of  1 1  lbs.  of  powder  the  mor- 
long  range  and  high  velocity  of  the  projectiles,  tars  threw  a  shell,  weighing  216  lbs.,  a  distance 
witli  their  destructive  character,  combine  to  of  2i  miles;  and  with  a  charge  of  16  to  23 
render  this  novel  expedition  one  of  the  most  lbs.  the  same  shell  was  thrown  from  8  to  3i 
important  undertaken  during  the  war.   The  miles. 

vessels  made  their  first  rendezvous  at  Key  There  was  also  a  sufficient  number  of  steam- 
West  and  subsequently  proceeded  to  Ship  boats  and  tugs  provided  for  towing  and  trans- 
Island,  Mississippi.  port  service.  The  fleet  was  under  the  com- 
6.  The  Mississippi  River  Expedition.— Soon  mand  of  Flag-officer  Andrew  II.  Foote,  an  ex- 
after  taking  command  of  the  Western  Depart-  perienced  and  able  commander  in  the  navy; 
ment,  Maj.-Gen.  Fremont  became  convinced  of  and  each  boat  was  in  charge  of  a  lieutenant- 
the  necessity  of  preparing  a  fleet  of  gunboats  commanding,  who  had  already  seen  service, 
and  mortar-boats,  for  the  purpose  of  command-  Very  efficient  service  was  subsequently  per* 
ing  the  Mississippi  and  otner  navigable  waters  formed  by  this  fleet. 
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FAST  DAYS. 
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FAIRFAX  COURT  HOUSE  is  a  small  town 
and  the  capital  of  Fairfax  County,  in  Virginia. 
It  is  120  miles  north  of  Richmond,  21  miles 
west  of  Washington,  and  14  from  Alexandria. 
After  the  United  States  forces  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  south  bank  of  the  Potomao  oppo- 
site Washington,  and  the  Confederate  forces  had 
concentrated  at  Manassas  Junction,  near  the 
end  of  the  month  of  May — Fairfax,  thus  situ- 
ated between  the  two  armies,  became  the  scene 
of  many  skirmishes.  On  the  1st  of  June  a  dash 
was  mado  through  the  village  by  a  company  of 
regular  cavalry,  consisting  of  forty-seven  men, 
under  command  of  Lieut.  Tompkins.  Tbe  Con- 
federate troops,  in  some  force,  were  in  posses- 
sion of  tho  village,  and  made  a  vigorous  and 
determined  resistance. 


for  this  purpose,  and  recommend  that  tbe  people  as- 
semble on  that  day,  according  to  their  several  fornu 
of  worship,  to  keep  it  as  a  solemn  fast. 

Tbe  Union  of  the  States  is  at  tbe  present  moment 
threatened  with  alarming  and  immediate  danger- 
panic  and  distress  of  a  fearful  character  prevail 
throughout  the  land— our  laboring  population  ire 
without  employment,  and  consequently  deprived  of 
the  means  of  earning  their  bread— indeed,  hor 
to  have  deserted  the  minds  of  men.  Alicia 
in  a  state  of  confusion  and  dismay ;  and  the  wisest 
counsels  of  our  best  and  purest  men  are  wholly  disre- 
garded. 

In  this,  tbe  hour  of  our  calamity  and  peril,  to  whom 
shall  we  resort  for  relief  but  to  tbe  God  of  our  Fathers? 
His  omnipotent  arm  only  can  save  us  from  the  awful 
effects  of  our  own  crimes  and  follies — our  own  ingrati- 
tude and  guilt  towards  our  Heavenly  Father. 

Let  us,  then,  with  deep  contrition  and  penitent  sor- 
row, unite  in  bumbling  ourselves  before  the  Most 
Hi^h,  in  confessing  our  individual  and  national  sins, 


 "■■■■■■■«'  wiKu,  in  contessmg  our  individual  i 

The  cavalry  charged  through  the  principal   and  in  acknowledging  the  justice  of 


street,  and,  upon  their  return,  were  met  by  two 
Confederate  detachments  of  troops  with  a  field- 
piece.  Again  wheeling  about,  they  found  them- 
selves assailed  in  the  rear  by  another  detach- 
ment, through  which  tbe  cavalry  fought  their 
way  and  escaped,  bringing  off  with  them  five 
prisoners. 

The  cavalry  lost  nine  horses,  six  shot  down 
in  tho  engagement,  and  three  so  badly  wounded 
as  to  reuder  it  necessary  to  kill  them  shortly 
after  leaving  tho  village.  They  captured,  how- 
ever, with  their  five  prisoners,  three  good 
horses  with  their  saddles  and  bridles.  Tho  loss 
on  tho  other  Bide  was  estimated  to  be  larger. 
This  was  the  first  skirmish  of  any  interest  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  Confederate  forces  in 
Northeastern  Virginia. 

FAST  DAYS  are  periods  of  time,  usually 
a  day,  in  which  abstinence  from  food  is  main- 


Let  us  implore  Him  to  remove  from  our  hearts  that 
false  pride  of  opinion  which  would  impel  us  to  perse- 
vere in  wrong  for  tbe  sake  of  consistency,  rather  than 
yield  ajnst  submission  to  the  unforeseen  exigencies  by 
which  we  are  now  surrounded.  Let  us,  with  deep 
reverence,  beseech  Him  to  restore  the  friendship  ana 
good  will  which  prevailed  in  former  days  among  tbe 

fieoplc  of  the  several  States,  and,  above  all,  to  save  u* 
rom  the  horrors  of  civil  war  and  "  blood  guiltiness." 
Let  our  fervent  prayers  ascend  to  His  throne,  that  He 
would  not  desert  us  in  this  hour  of  extreme  peril,  but 
remember  us  as  He  did  our  fathers  in  the  darkest  days 
of  the  Revolution,  and  preserve  our  Constitution  ai>d 
our  Union— the  work  of  their  bauds— for  ages  yet  to 
come.  An  Omnipotent  Providence  may  overrule  ex- 
isting evils  for  permanent  good.  He  can  make  tbe 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him,  and  tbe  remainder  of 
wrath  He  can  restrain.  Let  me  invoke  every  indi- 
vidual, in  whatever  sphere  of  life  be  may  be  placed,  to 
feci  a  personal  responsibility  to  God  and  his  country 
for  keeping  this  day  holy,  and  for  contributing  all  in 
bis  power  to  remove  our  actual  and  impending  diffi- 
culties. JAMES  BUCHANAN. 
Washington,  Dec  14, 1861. 


On  the  14th  of  May,  the  Confederate  Con- 


tained as  a  religious  observance.  Tbey  are 
designated  in  the  institutions  of  religion,  and, 

in  the  United  States,  tbey  are  often  appointed  gress  passed  a  resolution  as  follows 
by  the  highest  civil  officer.   In  some  of  tho       „   .   .  .        _  **x  **  n 

New  Eoglond  BtataL  tho  Governor  ho,  rmOj  vS&tA&L 

fixed  by  proclamation  a  day  m  tbe  spring  tion,  appointing  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  in  the  ob- 

to  be  observed  uby  fasting,  humiliation,  and  servance  of  which  all*  shall  be  invited  to*  join,  who  re- 


prayer,"  when  religious  services  have  generally 


cognize  our  dependence  upon  God,  and  wbo  desire  the 
bnppiuess  and  security  ot  that  people  "  whose  God  is 
the  Lord." 


been  conducted  in  the  churches.  A  few  times 
tho  President  of  the  United  States  has,  since 

the  existence  of  the  Government,  issued  a  proc-   n  In.  compliance  with  this  resolution,  President 
lamation  inviting  all  the  people  thus  to  observe   PaviiJ  lssued  the  ""lowing  proclamation : 
a  particular  day.    During  the  year  1861,  this 


occasion  was  made  more  frequent  than  ever 
before.  On  tbe  14th  of  December,  President 
Buchanan  issued  tho  following  proclamation : 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Numerous  appeals  have  been  made  to  me  by  pious 
and  patriotic  associations  and  citizens,  in  view  of  tbo 
present  distracted  and  dangerous  condition  of  our 
country,  to  recommend  that  a  day  be  set  apart  for 
humiliation,  fasting,  and  prayer  throughout  the  Union. 
In  compliance  with  their  request,  and  my  own  sense 


A  PROCLAMATION. 

When  a  people  who  recognize  their  dependence  upon 
God  feel  themselves  surrounded  by  peril  and  difficulty, 
it  becomes  them  to  humble  themselves  under  tbe  dis- 
pensation of  Divine  Providence,  to  recognize  His  right- 
eous government,  to  acknowledge  His  goodness  in 
times  past,  and  supplicate  his  merciful  protection  for 
tbe  future. 

The  manifest  proofs  of  the  Divine  blessings  hitherto 
extended  to  the  efforts  of  the  people  of  tbe  Confederate 
States  of  America  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  public 
liberty,  individual  rights,  and  national  independence, 
demand  their  devout  and  hcartful  gratitude.   It  be- 


er duty  I  designate  ^mca  them  to  ^  pubUc  n^njfegtation  of  this  grati- 

Frioat,  the  4th  oay  or  Jancart,  1861,  tude,  and  of  their  dependence  upon  the  Judge  of  all 
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the  earth,  and  to  invoke  the  continuance  of  His  favor. 
Knowing  that  none  but  a  just  and  righteous  cause  can 

Skin  the  Divine  favor,  we  would  implore  the  Lord  of 
osts  to  guide  and  direct  our  policy  in  the  paths  of 
right,  dutv,  justice,  and  mercy,  to  unite  our  hearts 
and  our  efforts  for  the  defence  "of  our  dearest  rights; 
to  strengthen  our  weakness ;  crown  our  arms  with  suc- 
cess, and  enable  us  to  secure  a  speedy,  just,  and  hon- 
orable peace. 

To  these  ends,  and  in  conformity  with  the  request 
of  Congress,  I  invite  the  people  of  the  Confederate 
States  to  the  observance  of  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer, 
by  such  religious  services  as  may  be  suitable  for  the 
occasion,  ana  I  recommend  Thursday,  the  13th  day  of 
June  next,  for  that  purpose ;  and  that  we  may  all  on 
that  day,  with  one  accord,  join  in  humble  and  reveren- 
tial approach  to  Him  in  whose  hands  we  are,  invoking 
Him  to  inspire  us  with  a  proper  spirit  and  temper  of 
heart  and  mind  to  bear  our  evils,  to  bless  us  with  His 
favor  and  protection,  and  to  bestow  His  gracious  bene- 
dictions upon  our  Uovernment  and  country. 

On  the  12th  of  August,  President  Lincoln 
issued  the  following  proclamation,  appointing 
the  last  Thursday  in  September  ensuing  as  a 
day  of  fasting : 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Wkerta*,  A  joint  Committee  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress has  waited  on  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  requested  him  to  "  recommend  a  day  of  public 
humiliation,  prayer,  and  fasting,  to  be  observed  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  with  religious  solemnities, 
and  the  offering  of  fervent  supplications  to  Almighty 
God  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  these  States,  His 
blessings  on  their  arms,  and  a  speedy  restoration  of 
peace ; 

And  wherea*,  It  is  fit  and  becoming  in  all  people, 
at  all  times,  to  acknowledge  and  revere  the  Supreme 
Government  of  God ;  to  bow  in  humble  submission  to 
Lis  chastisements ;  to  confess  and  deplore  their  sins 
and  transgressions,  in  the  full  conviction  that  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  to  prav, 
with  all  fervency  and  contrition,  for  the  pardon  of  their 
post  offences,  and  for  a  blessing  upon  their  present 
and  prospective  action ; 

And  ichtrecu.  When  our  own  beloved  country,  once, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  united,  prosperous,  and  happy, 
in  now  afflicted  with  faction  and  civil  war,  it  is  pecu- 
liarly fit  for  us  to  recognize  the  hand  of  God  in  this 
terrible  visitation,  and  in  sorrowful  remembrance  of 
our  own  faults  and  crimes  as  a  nation,  and  as  individ- 
uals, to  bumblo  ourselves  before  Him,  and  to  pray  for 
His  mercy — to  pray  that  we  may  bo  spared  further 
panishmeut,  though  most  justly  deserved  s  that  our 
arms  mav  be  blessed  and  made  effectual  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  law,  order,  and  peace,  throughout 
the  wide  extent  of  our  country ;  and  that  the  inesti- 
mable boon  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  earned  under 
Hkt  guidance  and  blessing  bv  the  labors  and  sufferings 
of  our  fathers,  may  bo  restored  in  all  its  original  ex- 
cellence ; 

Therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  do  appoint  the  last  Thursday  in  Sep- 
tember next  as  a  day  of  humiliation,  prayer,  and  fast- 
ing for  all  the  people  of  the  nation.  And  I  do  earnest- 
ly recommend  to  all  the  people,  and  especially  to  all 
ministers  and  teachers  of  religion,  of  all  denomina- 
tions, and  to  all  heads  of  families,  to  observe  and  keep 
that  day,  according  to  their  several  creeds  and  modes 
of  worship,  in  all  numilitv,  and  with  all  religions  so- 
lemnity, to  the  end  that  the  united  prayer  of  the  Na- 
tion may  ascend  to  tho  Throne  of  Grace,  and  bring 
down  plentiful  blessings  upon  our  country. 

in  testimony  whereof,  I  nave  hereunto  set  my  hand, 
and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be 
[ul]  affixed,  this  12th  day  of  Augnst,  a.  d.  1*61,  and 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  eighty-sixth.    ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

On  the  81st  of  October  President  Davis 
Issued  another  proclamation,  appointing  the 
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15th  of  November  as  a  fast  day.  Tho  proc- 
lamation was  as  follows : 

A  PROCLAXATIOX. 

Wherecu,  It  bath  pleased  Almighty  God,  tho  Sover- 
eign Disposer  of  events,  to  protect  and  defend  the  Con- 
federate States  hitherto,  in  their  conflict  with  their 
enemies,  and  to  bo  unto  them  a  shield  ;  and,  whereas, 
with  grateful  thanks  we  recognize  His  hand  and  ac- 
knowledge that  not  unto  us,  but  unto  Him  bclongcth  the 
victory ;  and  in  humble  dependence  upon  His  Almighty 
strength,  and  trusting  in  tbe  justness  of  our  cause,  wo 
appeal  to  Him  that  He  may  set  at  naught  the  efforts 
of  our  enemies,  and  put  them  to  confusion  and  shame ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the 
Confederate  States,  in  view  of  the  impending  conflict, 
do  hereby  set  apart  Friday,  the  15th  day  of  November, 
as  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer ;  and  I  do 
hereby  invite  the  reverend  clergy  and  tbe  people  of 
thase  Confederate  States  to  repair  on  that  day  to  their 
usual  places  of  public  worship,  and  to  implore  the 
blessing  of  Almighty  God  upon  our  arms;  that  He 
may  give  ns  victory  over  our  enemies,  preserve  our 
homes  and  altars  from  pollution,  and  secure  to  us  the 
restoration  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  Confed- 
erate States,  at  Richmond,  this  81st  day  of  October, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-one.  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

FINANCES  OF  TITE  UNITED  8TATES. 
The  finances  of  tho  Federal  Government  for  the 
year  1861  underwent  a  very  important  and 
radical  change,  both  in  respect  to  the  policy  of 
a  national  debt,  and  in  relation  to  the  mode  of 
raising  revenue.  The  Constitution  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  provides  for  raising  revenue 
as  well  by  direct  taxes  as  by  indirect  duties 
upon  consumable  articles.  It  has  been  the 
case,  however,  that  the  former  have  been  un- 
popular, while  the  latter  have  not  only  had  the 
merit  of  -being  easily  collected,  but,  while  they 
have  sufficed  to  meet  all  the  ordinary  wants  of 
the  Government,  and  sometimes  greatly  to  ex- 
ceed them,  as  in  1836,  when  a  surplus  revenue 
of  $28,000,000  was  distributed  among  the 
States,  they  have  served  to  give  incidental  pro- 
tection to  the  nascent  manufactures  of  the 
Union.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  sales  of 
land  was  also  a  resource  which  did  not  bear 
directly  upon  the  industry  of  the  people.  In 
times  of  unforeseen  difficulty,  like  commercial 
revulsion  or  war,  the  Government  has  always 
been  able  to  borrow  sufficient  to  meet  tho  exi- 
gency, and  returning  prosperity  has  always 
afforded  the  means  of  paying  off  the  debt. 
During  the  war  of  1812  an  attempt  at  direct 
taxation  was  made  without  very  satisfactory 
results,  and  the  taxes  were  soon  repealed.  The 
aggregate  resources  and  payments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  from  its  origin  down  to  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  1861,  were  as  follows : 

Customs  revenue  (1,575,15*2  .579.M 

I  .and   175.S17.961.00 

Taxes  and  other  receipts....  95 , 300,32*2. M 
Total     ordinary  revemie,  

March  4, 1789,  to  July  1.1861,  HjmflUJtBM 
Total  ordinary  expenditure, 

March  4, 1789,  to  July  1,1861,  1,453,790,780.00 

Total  excess  revenue   t»31W,4S5,077.4S 

Tola!  amount  received  for 

loans  1789  to  1861  *J402,935,644.64 

Total  amount  paid  for  loans 

1759  to  1861   781  886.375.00 

Excess  payments  for  loans..  *}319,MO,730.3« 
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Thus  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  air  the  es- 
pouses of  the  Government  during  its  existence, 
including  war  expenses,  purchase  of  territories, 
indemnities  to  Mexico,  Texas,  &c.,  was  dis- 
charged by  the  customs  revenues.  If  we  deduct 
from  the  "debt  $90,867,828,  that  existed  July 
1,  1861,  tho  amount  of  $28,101,644  deposited 
among  the  States  under  the  law  of  1836  and 
never  returned,  and  also  the  dobt  made  neces- 
sary by  the  troubles  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fiscal  year  1861,  there  will  remain  very  little, 
thus  showing  that  all  tho  expenses  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  its  origin  have  been  paid 
by  customs  revenues,  leaving  in  the  hands  of 
tho  Government  an  immenso  amount  of  proper- 
ty acquired  in  land,  and  still  at  its  disposal,  also 
vast  military  resources  and  public  buildings,  in 
tho  whole  Union. 

The  magnitude  of  the  civil  war  caused, 
however,  a  complete  chango  in  the  finances,  in- 
volving as  it  did  an  amount  of  expenditure 
within  the  year,  never  beforo  undertaken  by 
any  nation.  Tho  capital  of  the  country  seemed, 
however,  equal  to  tho  exigency,  although  tho 
public  mind  was  at  first  somewhat  startled  by 
events.  In  June,  1860,  Congress  had  author- 
ized a  loan  of  $20,000,000 ;  of  this,  $10,000,000 
was  offered  in  the  month  of  October  in  a  5  per 
cent,  stock,  which  was  taken  at  a  small  pre- 
mium. Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  Presidential 
election  of  Nov.  6,  1860,  intervened  before  tho 
instalments  were  paid  up.  tho  resulting  inquie- 
tude caused  some  of  the  bidders  to  decline  the 
stock,  and  $7,022,000  only  was  issued.  The 
same  circumstances  caused  a  great  decline  in 
the  customs  revenues,  and  the  means  of  the 
Government  in  December  were  greatly  cramp- 
ed. Tho  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Howell 
Cobb,  resigned  December  10.  On  the  14th  of 
that  month  Congress  passed  a  law,  approved 
on  the  17th,  permitting  the  issue  of  $10,000,- 
000  treasury  notes,  payable  in  a  year,  at  tho 
lowest  rates  of  interest  offered.  The  Secretary 
offered  $5,000,000  of  the  notes,  bids  to  be 
opened  Dec.  28.  When  the  time  expired,  how- 
ever, but  $500,000  had  been  bid,  at  12  per  cent. 
There  were  some  offers  at  24  per  ct.,  ana  some  as 
high  as  86  per  cent.  Tho  Secretary  rejected  all 
over  12  per  cent.  It  was  highly  necessary  that 
the  money  should  bo  had  to  meet  tho  interest 
on  the  Federal  stocks  due  Jan.  1,  and  a  num- 
ber of  banks  and  bankers  offered  for  $1,500,000 
at  12  per  cent.,  on  condition  that  the  money 
should  be  applied  to  the  interest.  On  the  81st 
the  remainder  was  taken  by  the  same  associa- 
tion at  tho  same  rate.  It  may  be  here  stated 
that  the  State  of  New  York  had  offered  for 
$1,200,000  in  a  7  per  cent,  stock,  Si  years  to 
run,  and  it  was  taken  at  101.12  tol02.7l,*average 
101$,  on  tho  26th  December. 

General  Dix  was  appointed  Secretory  of  the 
Treasury  in  January,  and  he  offered  tho  re- 
maining $5,000,000  of  the  loan  authorized. 

The  bids  were  opened  on  the  19th,  and  the 
notes  awarded  as  follows: 


Jlo.OOO  »t  8f  per  cent 

■M,iXO  at    0  " 

10,000  at  h  M 

140.000  at   Pt  " 

67,000  at   H  " 

721,000  at  10  " 

2t»,0OO  at  10J  a 

&48.D00  at  If 4  •« 

1,267,000  «l  10J  u 

1,M7,000  at  11  " 


|6,000,000  Average  rate,  104  per  cent 

The  condition  of  the  finances  now  seriously 
engaged  the  attention  of  Congress.  The  ap- 
parent discredit  of  the  Government  made  some 
vigorous  means  necessary  to  replenish  the 
treasury.  The  necessity  of  revising  the  tariff, 
so  that  it  would  produce  a  larger  revenue,  was 
obvious,  and  a  bill  to  that  effect  was  introduced. 
Meantime  a  bill  was  passed,  February  8,  author- 
izing a  loan  of  $25,000,000,  to  bear  6  per  cent, 
interest,  to  run  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than 
twenty  years;  the  stock  to  be  sold  to  the  high- 
est bidder.  The  Secretary  offered  $8,OOO,».0O 
of  this  stock.  The  bids  were  opened  Feb.  27, 
and  the  whole  amount  offered  was  $14,355,000, 
ranging  from  75  to  96  per  cent.  All  bids  below 
90  were  refused,  and  the  stock,  as  awarded, 
ranged  at  904.  to  96  per  cent. 

The  tariff  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  under  6uch  circumstances  had 
been  passed  with  little  debate.  It  restored  the 
highest  protective  character  to  the  tariff,  re- 
placed ad  valorem  duties  with  complicated 
specific  duties,  and  gave  but  80  days*  notice 
before  going  into  operation.  It  was  passed 
March  2,  to  go  into  operation  April  1,  and  it 
authorized  a  loan  of  $10,000,000.  The  imme- 
diate effect  of  the  tariff  was  to  produce  larger 
entries  at  the  custom-house,  in  order  to  avoid 
-tho  new  tax.  The  consequently  improved 
customs  revenue  supported  the  Government 
credit,  and  this,  with  renewed  hopes  of  con- 
tinued peace,  caused  the  Government  stock  to 
advance  in  the  market.  The  new  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  S.  P.  Chase,  offered  $8,000,000 
more  of  the  stock,  for  which  bids  were  opened 
April  2.  It  was  found  that  for  $8,000,000,  94 
to  100  per  cent,  was  offered,  and  98  J,  or  Si  per 
cent,  higher  than  the  bids  in  February,  for  an 
amount  equal  to  the  balance  of  the  loan.  The 
department  thought  proper  to  reject  all  bids 
below  94,  consequently  only  that  part  of  the 
loan  was  placed,  $3,099,000,  average  94.01, 
netting  $2,918,895.  This  decision  was  unfor- 
tunately made  at  the  moment  when  the  ex- 
pedition was  about  to  sail  from  New  York  to 
reenforco  Fort  Sumter,  a  fact  not  known  to 
the  public.  "When  it  became  known,  much 
uneasiness  was  created,  and  in  the  midst  of 
it  the  department  offered  $5,000,000  of  the 
balance  of  the  loan  in  6  per  cent,  treasury 
notes,  payable  in  two  years,  and  convertible 
into  twenty-years  stock.  These  bids  were 
opened  on  the  11th  April,  when  only  $1,000,000 
had  been  offered.  Parties  interested  then  pro- 
cured a  delay,  in  order  that  further  effort  in 
favor  of  the  stock  might  be  made.   The  price 
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of  money  at  call  was  then  in  the  market  4  per 
cent.,  and  could  with  difficulty  be  plucod  at 
that  rate,  and  the  United  States  6  percent. 
20-years  stock  was  selling  at  88.  Finally  the 
bids  amounted  to  $2,500,000,  and  the  leading 
banks  and  bankers  with  great  exertion  made 
up  the  remainder,  completing  the  $5,000,000 
6  per  cent,  treasury  notes  at  par.  These  being 
receivable  for  customs-duties,  while  money  in 
the  open  market  was  only  4  per  cent.,  large 
importers  who  had  funds  lying  idle  to  meet 
duties,  could  invest  them  in  these  notes,  where 
they  would  earn  6  per  cent.,  and  be  available 
for  the  duties. 

The  department  was  now  comparatively  easy 
for  the  moment,  but  the  immense  expenses 
rapidly  absorbed  means.  Congress  was  not  to 
meet  until  July  4,  and  the  Government  credit, 
as  apparent  from  the  price  of  its  6  per  cent, 
stock  being  84,  when  money  was  only  worth 
4  per  cent.,  for  the  same  description  for  which 
the  Government  a  few  years  before  bad  it-elf 
paid  22  per  cent,  premium,  was  shaken.  The 
resources  of  the  Treasury  now  consisted  of 
$14,000,000,  that  had  been  authorized  by  the 
act  of  June,  1800,  but  which  could  not  be  sold 
under  par  for  a  8  per  cent,  stock.  There  was 
the  balance.  $9,000,000,  of  the  $25,000,000 
authorised  by  the  law  of  February,  1661,  which 
might  be  sold  to  the  best  advantage,  and  there 
was  also  the  $10,000,000,  authorized  by  the 
tariff  law  of  March  2,  1881 ;  but  this  could  not 
be  used  until  after  June  80,  or  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  1861.  The  difficulty  was  to  raise 
means  upon  these  stocks.  The  banks  and 
capitalists  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  aiding 
the  Government  and  sustaining  its  credit  as 
a  matter  of  self-defence.  Under  these*  circum- 
stances the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
with  various  sub-committees,  and  the  New  York 
and  Boston  banks,  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
after  much  difficulty  issued  the  following  card, 
Kay  16: 

"  The  undersigned,  a  committee  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  having,  by  a  sub-committee, 
recently  visited  Washington  to  confer  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  subject  of 
the  loans,  which  he  is  authorized  by  law  to 
issue,  they  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  particulars  of  these  loans,  as 
follows: 

44 1.  A  loan  of  about  nine  million  dollars,  which 
will  be  issued  in  bonds  or  stock  having  twenty 
years  to  run,  and  at  six  per  cent,  interest.  For 
this  proposals  aro  invited,  and  it  will  be  award- 
ed to  toe  highest  bidder,  at  Washington,  on 
.Tuesday,  the  21st  inst 

"  2.  A  loan  of  fourteen  million  dollars,  ($H,- 
000,000,)  which  is  limited  by  the  law  of  June, 
I860,  at  par.  This  loan  is  now  advertised  to 
be  awarded  on  the  80th  instant,  bnt  from  its 
limitation  it  will  probably  have  to  be  issued  in 
treasury  notes  having  two  years  to  run,  and 
convertible  into  twenty-years  stock  or  bonds,  as 
above,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder;  which 
notes  the  Secretary  is  by  law  authorized  to 


substitute,  and  which  are  also  restricted  to 
par. 

"And  the  committee  invite  all  capitalists  and 
moneyed  institutions  to  avail  of  these  opportu- 
nities for  investment. 

"  Committee.-Pelatiah  Perit,  StewartBrown, 
William  H.  Aspinwall,  J.  J.  Astor,  jr.,  August 
Belmont,  James  Gallatin,  A.  T.  Stewart,  J.  M. 
Morrison,  Moses  Taylor,  George  S.  Coe,  F.  A. 
Palmer,  John  Q.  Jones,  D.  It.  Martin,  Jacob 
Campbelljjr." 

When  the  time  expired  for  the  proposals,  the 
bids  were  not  completed,  and  Mr.  Chase  post- 
poned the  opening  of  the  bids  until  May  25. 
The  intermediate  time  was  employed  by  in- 
fluential parties  in  endeavoring  to  make  up  tho 
loan.  Finally,  on  opening  the  bids,  the  offers 
for  the  $9,000,000  reached  84  to  93  for  tho 
stocks,  of  which  $6,896,000  wore  awarded  at 
85  to  98,  a  large  portion  to  the  New  York 
banks,  and  $2,241,000  in  6  per  cent  treasury 
notes  at  par. 

The  proposals  for  the  $14,000,000  were  to 
be  opened  on  the  80th  of  May.  That,  how- 
ever, was  only  a  formality,  since  no  one  wonld 
bid  par  for  stocks  that  he  could  buy  in  the 
market  at  84.  The  compliance  with  the  law, 
however,  enabled  tho  Secretary  to  issue  tho 
amount  in  treasury  notes.  Some  of  theso 
were  taken,  and  tho  remainder  was  paid  out 
gradually  to  creditors. 

While  the  Federal  Government  was  thus 
struggling  for  money,  the  various  States  wero 
also  in  the  market  with  war  loans.  New  York 
City  procured  $1,000,000  at  tho  close  of  April ; 
Pennsylvania  sold  $8,000,000  of  a  5  per  cent, 
loan,  Ohio  $1,000,000,  Indiana  offered  $1,500,- 
000  in  a  6  per  cent  stock,  Illinois  $1,000,000, 
Michigan,  $500,000  at  7  per  cent,  Iowa  $400- 
000  at  7  per  cent,  Connecticut  $2,000,000  at 
6  per  cent  The  State  of  New  York  obtained 
$700,000  7  per  cent,  loan  nt  101.38  to  101.65, 
Maine  $1,000,000  in  a  5  per  cent  stock  at  a 
premium. 

Towards  the  close  of  June  the  Government 
wants  were  again  attracting  attention,  and  the 
banking  interest  was  nrging  the  adoption  of 
the  loan  or  stock  system,  rather  than  tho 
treasury  note  plan  which  the  Secretary  seemed 
to  favor.  There  were  no  measures  adopted, 
however,  until  the  meeting  of  Congress.  Tho 
Secretary  then  required  $5,000,000  to  carry 
him  along  until  Congress  should  devise  means. 
The  two-years  treasury  notes  that  had  been 
issued  at  par  were  at  24,  per  cent  discount,  and 
were  therefore  not  directly  available.  It  was 
finally  decided  to  borrow  of  the  banks  the 
required  amount  at  60  days  on  pledge  of  the 
6  per  cent  notes  as  collateral  security.  Tho 
amount  of  $6,000,000  was  promptly  made  up  on 
these  terras. 

At  the  meeting  of  Congress,  July  4,  tho 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  report,  set 
forth  the  financial  difficulties  that  beset  tho 
Government,  and  stated  the  probable  expend- 
iture for  the  year  at  $318,519,681.97. 
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Civil  list   tSCl,4!W .90 

Interior  department   431,626.75 

War  "    180,290,387.19 

Navy        •"    30,000,520.29 

Tublic  debt   12,639,861.a 

Total  extra  $224,808,801.77 

Ordinary  expenses   93,710,780.30 

Total  for  1902  f818,M«,5««-0T 

This  was  the  sum  Congress  was  called  upon 
to  meet.  According  to  the  Secretary  $80,000,- 
000  might  be  raised  by  import  duties  and  tax- 
ation, and  $240,000,000  by  loans.  Taxes  on 
coffee  and  tea  were  proposed,  and  higher  rates 
upon  most  other  articles  of  consumption.  Con- 
gress immediately  took  the  matter  into  con- 
sideration, and,  July  17,  passed  a  law  authoriz- 
ing a  loan  of  $250,000,000  in  form  as  follows : 

Stock,  7  per  cent.,  redeemable  after  20  years. . 
h      6      "  "  "     20  " 

equal  to  par  for  7  per  cent  

Stock,  7  per  cent.,  redeemable  after  20  years. 


Tr 


payable  in  Europe  

reasury  notes,  7*/is  J*-'1" c 


ent.,  redccmatlo  at  3 


years,  convertible  Into  0  per  cent,  stock. 
Treasury  notes,  3**'i»oi  redeemable  at  I  year, 

convertible  Into  3 years  bonds  

Demand  notes,  issued  aa  money,  not  less  than 

♦5,  nor  more  than  

Treasury  notes,  C  per  cent.,  payable  within  12 
months   20,000,000 

The  whole  amount  of  stock,  treasury  notes, 
and  demand  notes  was  not  to  exceed  $250,000,- 
000,  except  the  6  per  cent,  notes  left,  which  were 
to  be  used  as  collaterals  for  temporary  loans,  and 
were  meant  to  legalize  what  the  Secretary  had 
already  negotiated  in  that  shape.  The  per- 
mission to  issue  $100,000,000  in  foreign  stock 
was  in  the  hope  that  a  portion  of  it  might  bo 
placed  abroad.  Tho  act,  as  it  passed  the  House, 
pledged  the  customs  revenues  for  the  payment 
of  the  interest,  but  the  clause  was  subsequent- 
ly stricken  out.  The  law  of  July  17  limited 
the  rate  at  which  the  7  per  cent,  stock  might 
be  sold,  to  par;  but  a  supplemental  act  of  Aug. 
5  allowed  the  sale  of  a  6  per  cent,  at  a  rate 
equal  to  par  for  a  7  per  cent,  stock. 

Having  given  this  authority  to  borrow,  Con- 
gress proceeded  to  pass  such  laws  as  might  im- 
prove the  revenues.  A  direct  tax,  an  income 
tax,  and  higher  duties,  were  imposed.  The  di- 
rect tax  act  provided  for.the  levy  of  $20,000,000 
upon  all  tho  States,  which  would  give  from  the 
loyal  States  $12,000,000,  from  which  tho  ex- 
penses of  collection  were  to  be  deducted.  The 
income  tax  provided  for  the  payment  of  8  per 
cent,  on  incomes  over  $800,  to  bo  levied  in 
April,  1862,  on  the  incomes  of  1861.  The  in- 
crease of  duties  embraced  taxes  on  cocoa,  coffee, 
tea,  sugar,  which  it  was  supposed  wonld  yield 
$22,500,000.  The  Secretary  remarked  "that  the 
total  revenue  from  imports  during  the  present 
year  may  bo  $57,000,000,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  sum  of  $3,000,000,  to  be  derived  from  tho 
sales  of  the  public  lands  and  miscellaneous 
sources,  making  the  total  revenue  for  the  year 
$60,000,000.  While,  therefore,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  under  a  modified  tariff, 
when  the  prosperity  of  the  country  shall  bo 
fully  restored,  an  annual  revenue  of  not  less 
than  $80,000,000,  and  probably  more,  may  be 


realized,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  sustain 
fully  the  public  credit,  to  provide  for  raising 
the  sum  ol  $20,000,000  for  the  current  year,  at 
least,  by  direct  taxes,  or  from  internal  duties 
or  excises,  or  from  both." 

With  these  provisions  the  Secretary  had  now 
to  come  into  the  market  to  raise  the  money, 
and  his  prospect  was  not  promising.  The 
law  limited  the  sale  of  the  stocks  to  a  price 
equal  to  par  for  a  7  per  cent  stock,  which  was 
89.82,  and  the  6  per  cent,  had  been  at  63£  in 
June,  and  were  at  the  passage  of  this  act,  Aug. 
5,  86}.  The  disaster  at  Bull  Hun  had  placed 
the  whole  country  in  peril.  Washington  was 
in  immediate  danger  of  capture ;  Baltimore  was 
of  doubtful  loyalty,  and  several  large  States 
now  held  by  the  armies,  were  then  ready  to 
cast  their  influence  into  the  preponderating 
scale.  Congress  had  adjourned  after  binding 
the  Secretary  of  the  Ireasury  by  law,  to 
obtain  money  at  a  minimum  rate,  and  there 
was  no  resort  left  but  the  issue  of  paper 
money,  based  upon  the  faith  and  future  re- 
sources of  a  country  discouraged,  distracted, 
and  whose  futuro  was  shrouded  in  gloom. 
It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
Secretary  visited  New  York,  and  after  an 
interview  with  the  bank  officers,  it  was 
agreed  that  tho  banks  of  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, and  New  York  should  take  the  7j5, 
notes  of  $50  and  upwards,  three  years  to  tud, 
in  tho  proportions  as  follows : 


&«M  lo 

lb*    I'..!  r. 

|!al»r  ■<  1 

New  York. 
Boston  

&\231,700 
IM.11,485 

29,159,«95 
14*79,548 

is.\noe.ooo 
looooono 

6,000,000 

SCT.OML* 

19.IPK.09ft 

Total... 

1 119.950,1  w!$145.795,479  $50,0O0,OOO,t9^795.4T'i 

The  Secretary  to  draw  the  money 
than  he  required  it  for  his  weekly  expenses. 
Hence  as  tho  notes  all  drew  interest  from  the 
date  they  were  taken,  the  banks  had  the  use  of 
the  money  a  part  of  the  time. 
The  amounts  taken  were  as  follows : 

Auk.  M.  Notes  to  draw  interest  from  date  [bO.OODJOK 

OeCL  -        "      "  "   

Dec.X.   Stock      "  "       "  "   


This  was  a  supply  of  $150,000,000  for  three 
months,  in  addition  to  which  the  Secretary  bad 
tho  right  to  issue  $50,000,000  of  paper  money; 
but  to  the  exercise  of  this  power  the  banks 
strongly  objected,  since  the  notes  being  made 
redeemable  in  coin  in  New  York,  and  paid  oat 
in  the  interim,  might  cause  a  drain  of  specie 
from  New  York,  which  the  department  would 
be  compelled  to  meet  under  the  law,  by  drawing 
the  coin  from  tho  banks,  thus  jeopardizing  their 
solvency.  The  Secretary,  therefore,  used  tbem 
very  sparingly.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the 
Secretary  should  make  an  appeal  to  the  pub- 
lic for  the  sale  of  the  7^  per  cent,  notes,  and 
that  he  should  appoint  agents  for  the  sale 
in  all  prominent  places ;  hut  that  all  sales  so 
made  should  be  supplied  from  those  taken  by 
the  banks,  until  the  amount  should  be  exhaust- 
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ed.  The  Secretary  made  an  address  to  the 
people  in  accordance  with  this  understanding, 
and  some  500  agents  were  appointed.  The 
appeal  was,  however,  without  the  anticipated 
success.  The  puhlio  responded  hut  to  a  com- 
paratively small  extent.  The  Secretary  continued 
to  draw  upon  the  credit  in  his  favor  opened  by 
the  banks,  which  thus  found  their  means  passing 
from  them,  without  much  prospect  of  getting 
them  back,  since  the  notes  they,  had  taken 
would  no  longer  sell  at  par  in  the  open  market. 
Hence,  as  the  1st  December  approached,  they 
decided  to  take  $50,000,000  in  the  6  per  cent.  20- 
years  stock  at  a  rate  equal  to  par  for  the  7  per  ct. 
This  was  89.322,  or  in  amount  $44,661,281  91 
for  the  fifty  millions,  to  which  was  added  the 
interest  from  July,  making  $45,795,478. 

Congress  was  now  again  in  session.  Tho  re- 
port of  tho  Secretary,  that  had  been  looked  for 
with  the  greatest  interest,  was  at  last  made, 
and  it  contained  the  following  statement  of 
the  money  that  had  been  raised  since  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress  in  August : 

There  were  paid  to  creditor",  or  exchanged 
for  oolxt  at  par,  at  different  dates  in  July 
and  August,  six  per  cent,  two-year*  notes, 

to  the  amount  of   114,010,034.66 

There  was  borrowed,  at  par,  In  the  same 
months,  apon  sixty-day*  six  per  cent. 

notea,  the  sum  of   12,877,750.00 

There  was  borrowed,  at  par,  on  tho  19lh  of 
August,  upon  throe-years  7.30  bonds,  is- 
or  the  most  part  to  subscriber*  to 


There  wan  borrowed,  on  tho  1st  of  October, 
upon  like  securities  

Thcro  was  borrowed,  at  par  for  seven  per 
cent.,  on  tho  10th  of  November,  upon 
twenty-years  six  per  cent,  bonds,  reduced 
to  the  equivalent  of  sevens,  Including  in- 
terest   

There  have  been  issued,  and  were  In  circula- 
tion and  on  deposit  with  tho  Treasurer, 
on  the  80th  of  November,  of  United  States 
cotes,  payablo  on  demand   24,560,325.00 


While  thus  successful  in  borrowing,  tho 
revenues  had  been  far  less  than  tho  estimates, 
,and  tho  expenses  far  greater — the  former,  by 
reason  of  the  stagnation  of  trade,  and  the  latter 
in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  in  the 
army.  The  Secretary,  therefore,  revised  his 
estimates  for  the  year  as  seen  in  the  following 
table: 

The  Secretary  advised  a  resort  to  taxation  as 
a  means  of  raising  $50,000,000  in  excess  of  the 
customs  for  the  service  of  tho  yeaV  1863,  in 
which  year  ho  estimated  the  expenses  at  $475,- 
334,245.  This  result  was  very  unsatisfactory, 
and  the  public  credit  did  not  revive  on  tho  ex- 
position, and  the  year  closed  with  the  suspension 
of  the  banks,  amid  gloomy  prospects. 

On  emitting  the  demand  notes,  tho  Secretary 
of  tho  Treasury  addressed  a  circular  to  tho 
various  Assistant  Treasurers,  to  the  following 
effect : 

Under  the  acts  of  July  ISth  and  August  f>th  last, 
Treasury  notes  of  the  denomination  of  $5,  f  10.  and 
(20,  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be  issued,  redeem- 
able in  coin  on  demand  at  the  offices  of  the  Assistant 
Treasurer  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  St. 
Louis,  and  at  the  Depository  of  Cincinnati.  These 
notes  are  intended  to  furnish  a  current  medium  of  pay- 
ment, exchange,  and  remittance,  being  at  all  times  con- 
vertible into  coin  at  the  option  of  the  bolder,  at  the 
place  where  made  payable,  and  everywhere  receivable 
lor  public  dues.  They  must  be  always  equivalent  to 
gold,  and  often  and  for  many  purposes  more  convenient 
and  valuable. 

A  sufficient  amount  of  coin  to  redeem  these  jiotcs 


45,795,478.48 


lfakin«  an  aggregntc, 
various  forms,  of. . 


realized  from  loans  in 


$197,242,588.14 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  whole  of  this 
borrowing  very  little  was  really  subscribed  by 
capitalists  for  investment  About  $38,000,000 
of  the  8-years  notes  only  had  been  taken,  most- 
ly by  small  investors,  and  they  were  already 
again  offering  them  in  the  market  to  an  extent 
which  reduced  the  price  to  96  for  those  that 
were  endorsed,  and  98  for  clean  notes.  The 
banks  had  invested  the  idle  capital  accumulated 
in  their  vaults,  belonging  to  depositors,  and  the 
securities  were  still  hanging  over  tho  market 
in  prospective  competition  with  the  future  loans 
of  the  Government.  The  department,  never- 
theless, had  obtained  tho  money. 


Erou.pt  1  y  on  demand  will  be  kept  with  the  depositaries, 
y  whom  they  arc  respectivelv  made  payable.  And  all 
depositors  and  collecting  ofh'cers  will  receive  them, 
enter  them  on  their  books,  and  pay  them  to  public 
creditors  as  money.  Large  amounts  of  tho  notes  of 
small  denominations  are  rapidly  being  issued  and  dis- 
tributed. 

General  Scott  issued  the  following  order : 

H«Ai>-<jr  Ar.TTr.s  of  tux  Abut,  J 

Wasuinotox,  Sept  8, 1801.  J 
The  General-in-Chief  is  happy  to  announce  that  the 
Treasury  Department,  to  meet  future  payments  to  the 
troops,  is  about  to  supplr,  besides  coin,  as  heretofore. 
Treasury  notes  in  fives,  tens,  and  twenties— as  good 
as  gold  at  all  banks  and  Government  offices  through- 
out the  rmied  States,  and  most  convenient  for  trans- 
mission by  mail  from  the  officers  and  men  to  their 
families  at  home.  Good  husbands,  fathers,  sons,  and 
brothers,  serving  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  will 
thus  soon  have  the  ready  and  safe  means  of  relieving 
an  immense  amount  of  sufTcriug,  which  could  not  bo 
reached  with  coin.  In  making 'up  such  packages, 
every  officer  may  be  relied  upon,  no  doubt,  for  suoh 
assistance  as  may  be  needed  by  his  men. 
By  command  of  Lieotenant-General  SCOTT. 
E.  D.  Towxsbkd,  Assistant  Adjutant- General. 

Of  these,  the  Secretary  had  issued  about 


ESTIMATES  OF  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  FOR  TIIE  YEAR  1802. 


Rktexci. 

August  estimate. 

December  estimate.  Decrease. 

Increase. 

$57,000,000 
8,000,000 
20,000,000 

$82,198,602 
2,354,062 
20,000,000 

$24,801,898 
045,938 

• 

$80,000,000 
818,519,582 

$54,552,664 
543,406,422 

$25,447,336 
•  •  •  • 

$224,886,840 

Total  expenditure  
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$24,500,000  up  to  the  llih  December.   There      The  suspension  of  the  banks  involved  the 

then  remained  to  him  for  resources  the  re-  suspension  of  the  Government  on  its  demand 

raaindcr  of  the  demand  notes,  $25,500,000,  tt±  notes,  and,  notwithstanding  the  circular  of  the 

be  issued ;  also,  tho  instalments  due  from  the  Secretary  and  the  law  of  Congress,  no  one  of 

banks  on  the  $50,000,000  of  stock,  taken  De-  them  was  paid  in  coin.   The  last  instalments  of 

comber  1st ;  and  also,  $50,000,000  balance  of  coin  due  Irom  the  banks  on  the  loan  was  ap- 

the  $250,000,000  loan.    These  resources,  he  plied  to  the  interest  on  the  publio  debt,  which, 

6aid,  would  carry  him  to  tho  15th  January,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  as  compared  with  the 

when  now  legislation  would  become  necessary,  previous  year,  was  as  follows : 

UNITED  STATES  DEBT-CLOSE  OF  1890  *  180L 


Rate. 


Jan.  1SG1. 


Jan.  1SC1 


Loan  1842  

u  1847  

«  1848  

u  1858  

"  1860  

"    1861 ......................... 

Texan  Indemnity  

Texas  debt.  

Oregon  War  debt.   

Treasurv  notes  issued  under  acts  prior 
to  1857.  

Treasury  notes  issued,  under  act  of  De- 
cember 23d,  1857  

Treasury  notes  issued  under  act  of  De- 
cember 17th,  I860  

Treasury  notes  issued  under  acts  of  June 
22d,  1860,  and  February  and  March, 
1861 — two  years  

Treasury  notes  issued  under  acts  of 
March  2d,  July  17th  and  August  5th, 
1861,  for  60  days — temporary  loan. . 

Throe-years  bonds,  dated  August  19th. 
1861,  issued  under  act  of  July  17th, 
1861  

Three-years  bonds,  dated  October  1st, 
1861,  issued  under  acts  of  July  17th, 
1861  

Three-years  bonds  under  act  of  July, 
1861  

Twenty-years  six  per  cent,  bonds,  dated 
July  1st,  1861  

United  States  notes,  issued  under  act  of 
July  17th,  1861  

United  States  notes,  issued  underact  of 
February,  1862  

Total  


6.. 
6.. 
6.. 
6.. 
6.. 
6.. 
5.. 


$2,888,864.11 
9,415,250.00 
8,908,341.80 

20,000,000.00 
7,022,000.00 

3,461,000.00 
181,863.17 


105,111.64 
7,281,900.00 
10,000,000.00 


$69,213,830.72 


2,868,864.11 
9,415,250.00 
8,908,841.80 
20,000,000.00 
7,022,000.00 
18,415,000.00 
8,461,000.00 
112,092.69 
807,900.00 


$105,111.64 

664,200.00 
9,938,950.00 


7,767,600.00 


3,993,900.00 


50,000,000.00 

50,000,000.00 
60,000,000.00 
60,000,000.00 


60,000,000.00 
10,000,000.00 


$70,524,948.50 


22,464,761.64 


200,000,000.00 


60,000,000.00 
$352,989,710.14 


There  were  subsequently  authorized  the  fol- 
lowing amounts: 

Stock,  rfx  per  cent. ,  payable  after  ten  yMir* . . .  9600,000,000 
Note*  on  demand,  legal  tender,  may  be  funded 
Certificate*  of  indebtedness,  six  per  cent.,  ono 

year  ,  

Deport  certlflcatea,  five-  per  cent.,  ten  day*' 

noUco  '.  :..  60,000,000 

Of  the  demand  notes,  $50,000,000  in  lieu  of 
the  $50,000,000  issued  in  August,  which  are  to 


be  called  in,  may  be  funded  in  the  six  per  cent, 
stock ;  but,  if  they  are  not,  tho  whole  may  be 
issued,  which  would  make  the  debt  $1,002,- 
989,710,  besides  the  certificates  of  indebtedness, 
about  $100,000,000,  but  not  limited  in  amount. 

Most  of  the  Northern  States  had  also  advanced 
considerable  sums  to  the  Federal  Government, 
of  which  40  per  cent,  bad  been  returned  by  tho 
close  of  the  year. 
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Statu. 

AdTucMi.    |  r»ij  b«k. 

$1,126,000 
2.250.000 
184,000 
1.837,500 
1,000,000 
230,000 
807.600 
200,000 
600,000 
612,600 
1,616,000 
600,000 

$460,000 
000,000 

74,000 
775,000 
400,000 

02.000 
123,000 

80.000 
200,000 
206,000 
006,000 
200,000 

Oh  10  ■  .......  »«....%«  4  •  •  •  .......  « 

$10,266,600  $4,106,000 

support  of  the  Federal  Government  involved 
the  apportionment  of  the  tax  among  the  States, 
«£«>,ooo  .  according  to  their  Federal  representation,  since 
direct  taxes,  or  taxes  upon  property,  are  by  the 
Constitution  so  ordered.  Ilence,  the  proportion 
of  the  whole  tax  which  each  State  is  required 
to  pay  depends,  not  upon  its  ability,  but  upon 
its  numbers.  The  following  table  gives  tho 
population  of  each  State,  the  amount  of  its 
debt  in.  1861,  the  amount  of  the  State  valua- 
tion on  which  local  taxes  are  levied,  and  the 
portion  which  each  State  must  pay  of  the  Fed- 


Taxalion.— The  levying  of  a  direct  tax  for  the   era!  tax  of  $20,000,000 : 


LOOALtTT. 


Alabama . 


California.  

Connecticut  

Delaware  

Florida  

Georgia  

Illinois,  

Indiana.  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentncky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts... 

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Michigan  

Minnesota  

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey  

New  York  

North  Carolina  . 

Ohio  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  . . . 
Rhode  Island.... 
South  Carolina.. 
Tennessee ...... 

Texas  

Vermont  

Virginia , 


Population. 


964,296 
435,427 
380,016 
460,151 
112,218 
140,439 

1,057,829 

1,711,753 

1,850,941 
674,948 
107,110 

1,155,713 
709,290 
628,276 
687,034 

1,231,065 
791,896 

1,182,817 
749,112 
162,022 
826,072 
672,081 

3,887,542 
992,667 

2,339,599 
62,464 

2,906,870 
174,621 
703,812 

1,109,847 
602,432 
815,116 

1,596,079 
775,878 


Debt. 


Valuation. 


$5,098,000 

8,092,622 
3,885,000 


158,000 
8,170,750 
11,138,454 
10,286,856 
322,295 

5,6*74,244 
10,028,908 
1,087,887 
14,854,204 
6,363,184 
7,271,707 
19,038,000 
2,887,630 
2,563,653 

95-000 
82,441,944 
13,978,505 
17,228,153 

88,688,961 
386,311 
8,192,748 
16,648,607 


83,005,159 
100,000 


$362,427,212 
120,476,238 
181,060,279 
224,962,614 

28,117,264 

49,461,466 
072,322,777 
407,477,867 
435,867,862 
197,823,250 

88,719,813 
493,409,363 
400,450,747 
141,229,716 
255,447,588 
897,795,326 
386,712,918 
835,900,760 
275,762,771 

85,564,498 
127,898,722 
213,591,666 
1,416,298,887 
301,722,618 
845,899,951 

24,181,669 
568,770,234 
111,175,174 
867,922,715 
877,208,641 
288,883,884 

86,871,851 
501,829,722 
184,062,536 


Grand  Total. 


81,145,878      $264,918,272    I  $11,296,306,942 


Tax  apportionment. 


$523,313 
261,886 
254,538 
308,214 
74,681 
77,523 
584,367 

1,146,551 
904,875 
452,088 
71,743 
713,695 
885,886 
420,826 
436,823 
824,681 
413,084 
701,127 
501,763 
108,524 
218,406 
450,134 

2,603,018 
376,190 

1,567,089 
85,140 

1,946,719 
116,963 
863,570 
669,498 
355,106 
211,068 
987,550 
519,688 


$19,637,126 


The  imposition  of  this  tax  falls  very  un- 
equally. Thus,  Missouri  must  pay  nearly  as 
much  as  Massachusetts,  although  the  latter  has 
more  than  double  the  taxable  wealth,  and  quite 
five  times  the  actual  wealth  of  Missouri,  which 
has  been  impoverished  by  the  war  opera- 
tions, while  the  industry  of  Massachusetts  has 
been  less  interrupted  by  hostilities.  Tho  tax  in 
Missouri  is  two  dollars  on  the  thousand  of  valua- 
tion ;  in  Massachusetts,  it  is  less  than  one  dollar. 
Illinois,  with  less  than  half  the  taxable  property, 
must  pay  40  per  cent,  more  tax  as  compared 
with  Massachusetts ;  and  taxes  on  articles  of 


consumption  will,  of  course,  fall  heaviest  on  the 
largest  population.  The  aggregate  valuation  here 
given  is  that  on  which  the  State  taxes  are  levied. 
The  census  gave  another  estimate  of  valuation 
which  carried  the  amount  to  $16,000,000,000. 

The  following  shows  the  Federal  representative 
numbers  and  the  census  valuation,  distinguishing 
real  and  personal  property.  The  aggregate  of  real 
and  personal  property  is  given  at  $17,088,417,- 
635,  or  $5,792,110,693  in  excess  of  the  amount 
on  which  the  State  taxes  are  levied.  Yet  in 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  tho  State  valua- 
tion is  the  highest. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  TITE  FEDERAL  POPULATION,  AND  TOE  ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  AND  FEB 
BONAL  PROPERTY  OF  THE  SEVERAL  STATES  OF  THE  UNION.   CENSUS,  1S601 


States. 


Alabama  

Arkansas  

California  

Connecticut  

Delaware  

Florida  

Georgia  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  . . .,  

Maryland  , 

Ma&saaehusetta. 
Michigan 


Federal 
Population. 

790.243 

8SU.010 

400,151 
111,499 
lift,  VST 
872,436 

1,711.758 

1,850.941 
674. 943 
107.U0 

1,065.517 
676,086 
628.276 
652,153 

1.23l,o«5 
749,112 
172,024 


V»lo«  of  Ro»l 
Kiiaie. 


$  155,034. 0S9 
64254,740 
66.906,681 
191,478,842 
26,273,803 
21.722,  810 
179.  HO  1.44 1 
2S7,2 19.940 
201.829.992 
149.488.423 
16,088,602 
277.925.054 
280.714, 999 
86,717,716 
65,441.588 
475.418.166 
128.605.084 
25,891,771 


Vftla«  of  Pcrsoaal 

Property. 

$277,164,678 
116,956,590 

72,748,086 
149,778,181 

18,403.489 

47,206,875 
488,480.946 
101,987.483 
119,212.482 

65,788,560 
6,429,630 
250,287.689 
155,  082,277 

67,662,672 
281,798,800 
801,744,651 

89,927.921 
6.727,002 


Statm. 


Mississippi   

Missouri  

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey  

New  York  

North  Carolina.. 

Ohio  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania.... 
Rhode  Island.... 
8outh  Carolina.. 

Tennessee  

Texaa  

Vermont  

Virginia 


Total. 


Frdcr»I 

Value  of  Real 

V  *lo*  of  V mciHM.1 

■  •■•a^Bj  vi  *  t  «  •K^4>a>4 

Population 

Eitau. 

Propertj. 

616,717 

$157.S36,787 

$851,686,175 

1,186,881 

158,450,577 

118.485,274 

826,07a 

69.6SS,846 

64.171.743 

672,081 

151.161,942 

145.52(1650 

8,880,727 

1,069.658,080 

sai.so6.5r.-8 

860,284 

116.866,573 

175.931.029 
272,848.9*0 

2,889,599 

687.518,121 

62,464 

6,279.602 

12,745,818 

2.9O6.870 

661.192,980 

168.060.855 

174,621 

88.77s,204' 

41.826.101 

642,795 

129.772. 684 

859.646.444 

999.588 

210,1191.180 

162.504.020 

630.159 

112,476,018 

155.  SI  6.  £22 

815.116 

65,639.978 

19,118.646 

1,899,781 

417,952.228 

289,069.109 

775,878 

148,288,766 

87.706.728 

29.56S.427 

$12,006,756,585 

$5,081,661,050 

TRUE  VALUE  OF  REAL  AND  PERSONAL  ESTATE, 

to  Vie  Seventh  Centus,  1850,  and  the  Eighth  Centum  1860,  rttpfcUrtly. 


Statlb. 

• 

1S50. 

I860. 

R 

cal  "^Penor. 

Estate. 

Increase. 


Alabama . . . 
Arkansas. .. 
California .. . 
Connecticut. 
Delaware . . . 

Florida  

Georgia  

Illinois  

Indiana .... 
Iowa  


Kentucky  , 

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts  

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  , 

Missouri  

New  Hampshire., 

New  Jersey  

Now  York  

North  Carolina.. . 

Ohio  , 

Oregon. . 
Pennsylvania.. 

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina  

Tennessee  , 

Texas  '. 

Vermont  

Virginia  

Wisconsin  

District  of  Columbia  

Nebraska  

New  Mexico  

Utah  

Washington  


............ 


Total. 


$228,204,332 
89,841,025 
22,161,872 
155,707,980 
21,062,650 
22,862,270 
835,425,714 
156,265,006 
202,650,264 
23,714,638 

801,628,458 
233,998,764 
122,777,571 
219,217,864 
573,342,286 
59,787,255 
(not  ret'd  in  full) 
228,951,130 
137,247,707 
103,652,885 
200,000,000 
1,080,309,218 
226,800,472 
604,726,120 
5,063,474 
722,486,120 
80,508,794 
288,257,694 
201,246,686 
52,740,473 
92,205,049 
430,701,082 
42,056,595 
14,018,874 

5,174,471 
986,083 


1405,287,078 
219,256,473 
207,874,618 
444,274,114 

46,212,131 

73,101,500 
645,895,287 
871,860,282 
528,885,371 
247,838,265 

31,827,895 
666,043,112 
602,118,568 
190,211,600 
876,919,944 
815,237,433 
257,168,988 

62,294,413 
607,324,911 
601,214,393 
156,310;860 
467,918,324 
1,843,838,517 
858,739,899 
1,193,808,422 

28,930,637 
1,416,501,818 
135,887,688 
548,138,754 
493,908,892 
865,200,614 
122,477,170 
793,249,681 
273,671,668 

41,084,945 
9,181,056 

20,813,768 
5,596,118 
6,601,466 


$7,115,790,180  |$16,159,610,068 


$267,082,746 
179,415,448 
185,712,741 
288,666,184 
25,179,625 
60,289,230 
310,469,528 
715,595,276 
826,185,107 
223,628.627 

864,414,656 
868,119,804 
67,484,029 
157,702,580 
241,805,147 
197,876,728 

878,878,781 
863,966,691 

62,658,025 
267,918,324 
763,029,801 
131,938,927 
689,172,302 

23,867,163 
694,015,698 

54,828,794 
259,881,060 
292,057,206 
312,460,141 

80,272,121 
362,548,599 
231,615,073 

27,066,071 

15,639,298 
4,610,035 


$9,043,825,888 


Increase  per 
cent,  for 
10  year*. 


117.01 
450.32 
887.98 
185.32 
119.54 
219.74 

92. 
457 
160.95 
912.97 


.56 
.93 


120.81 
157. SO 
54.92 
71.93 
48.19 
330.18 
165.26 
165.25 
265.18 
60.80 
188.95 
70.63 
68.17 
136.54 
471.35 
96.05 
68.10 
90.15 
145.42 
592.44 
83.83 
84.17 
550.72 
193.06 
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502. 
467.50 


126.45 
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The  State  valuation  is,  however,  the  practical 
one.   In  addition  to  the  aggregate  debt  of  the 
States,  there  are  the  city,  town,  and  conntj 
debts,  which  swell  the  amount  to  fully  $300,- 
000,000,  and  make  the  whole  public  debt,  ac- 
tual and  authorized,  $1,400,000,000,  bearing 
an  annual  average  charge  of  $81,000,000,  or,  in 
round  numbers,  $100,000,000,  with  a  one  per 
cent,  sinking  fund.   The  $781,000,000  that  have 
been  paid  in  the  past  eighty  years  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, were  met  by  the  duties  levied  on  the 
goods  purchased  abroad  with  the  proceeds  of 
cotton  sold.   That  resource  is,  for  the  present, 
at  all  events,  cnt  off,  and  the  general  exports  of 
the  country  will  not  sustain  an  import  revenue 
more  than  equal  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
Government;  hence,  the  whole  burden  of  the 
debt  must  fall  upon  taxation,  direct  and  indi- 
rect.   These  taxes,  which  are  now  new  in  the 
country,  will  be  systematized,  so  as  hereafter  to 
yield  the  largest  portion  of  the  Government 
revenue  made  necessary  by  the  debt. 

Tho  currency  necessities  of  the  Government 
have  produced  also  another  radical  change. 
Heretofore,  under  the  Constitution,  gold  and 
silver  have  been  the  only  legal  currency,  and 
the  powers  of  Government  have  been  repeat- 
edly directed  to  its  increase  as  the  basis  or  the 
circulating  medium.  The  Government  has, 
however,  resorted  to  paper  money  as  a  re- 
source, by  which  $150,000,000  are  obtained 
by  the  use  of  notes,  where  bank  notes  have  pre- 
viously circulated  to  the  extent  of  $200,000,000. 
This  paper,  competing  with  that  of  the  banks, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  would  depreciate  in  the 
proportion  in  which  it  is  emitted  to  the  amount 
of  taxea  collected.  If  the  taxing  is  sufficient  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  Government,  there  will 
be  no  depreciation  of  paper,  whether  the  notes 
are  paid  in  coin  or  not.  The  banks  issue,  in 
the  United  States,  some  $200,000,000  of  paper 
for  circulation,  payable  in  coin ;  yet,  in  ordinary 
tira  es,  they  are  never  really  paid  in  coin,  because 
the  7  are  carried  back  to  the  issuer  through  the 
caucelmentof  the  credits  on  which  they  were 
issued.  If  that  did  not  take  place,  redemption 
in  coin  would  be  impossible;  as  it  does  tako 
place,  redemption  in  coin  is  not  asked.  The 
cose  is  not  different  with  the  Government.  No 
possible  form  or  device  of  paper  issue  can  save 


its  credit,  unless  it  makes  available,  by  taxation, 
the  vast  property  in  tho  country.  The  payment 
of  these  taxes  will  carry  the  paper  money  back 
to  the  Treasury,  and  $200,000,000  might  easily 
float  at  par.  The  question  is,  how  to  make  the 
notes  float  until  the  taxes  are  available,  and  this 
object  is  sought  by  making  them  a,  legal  tender 
for  all  debts.  It  is  to  he  borne  in  mind,  that  a 
certain  amount  of  currency  is  requisite  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  Hitherto  specie  has  sup- 
plied a  considerable  portion  of  the  circulating 
medium.  The  disappearance  of  the  metals  on 
the  suspension  of  the  banks,  left  a  vacuum 
which  the  Government  notes  could  supply  to 
some  extent.  The  amount  of  tho  metals  in  tho 
country  may  be  approximated  as  follows : 

♦37,000,000 


In  the  eonntry  fa  1881  

United  States  mines,  1921  to  1848..  Sis.m,206 
Met  import,  1321  to  IMS.   61,04^,307 


7.").4;>3,G03 


Onhsn<l,lM»   $112,4.'A603 

United  Suites  mlnos,  1849  to  166L.t481.S$0,M3 

Net  export,  1849  to  1861  481,662,148  40,9*8,819 

On  hand,  January,  1S61_  

United  States  mines  in  1861   <84*7».517 

Net  import,  1861   40.84S.18O 


$104282,421 
75.M7.727 

In  tho  country,  January,  1S62. . .  (287,610,143 

The  amount  in  tho  country  in  1821  was  tho 
estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Tho 
result  is  the  amount  in  the  whole  country,  in- 
cluding about  $60,000,000  which  is  in  banks, 
dec,  at  tho  South.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
there  is  $60,000,000  in  plate,  jewelry,  &c.  Thero 
would  then  remain  about  $127,000,000  in  North- 
ern banks  and  circulation.  Of  this  amount,  $50,- 
000,000  are  gold  dollars  and  silver  fractions.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  whole  has  gone  out 
of  circulation,  leaving  an  opening  for  an  equal 
quantity  of  paper,  which,  for  denominations 
above  $5,  will  be  well  supplied  with  Govern- 
ment notes,  and  bank  issues  for  small  notes. 

The  large  increase  which  took  place  in  the  im- 
ports of  specie  in  1861  grew  out  of  the  balance 
due  the  United  States  from  the  foreign  trade, 
which  brought  large  sums  of  specie  into  the 
country,  ana  caused  the  retention  of  the  Cali- 
fornia supplies.  The  general  state  of  the  trade, 
aa  manifest  in  the  rates  of  bills  and  money,  and 
the  amount  of  specie  in  tho  city  of  New  York 
monthly  during  the  year,  are  expressed  in  tho 
following  tables : 


Mosey. 

Sterile 

8- 

f*T>CClt*. 

Total,  JT.  T.  City. 

At  call. 

60  days. 

In  Bank. 

As.v  Treasury. 

5 

6 

10  - 

12 

2}  - 

6* 

$24,839,475 

$3,645,737 

$28,485,212 

5' 

6 

6J- 

7 

6*  - 

7 

88,044,229 

8,386,700 

41,880,929 

5 

04 

5J- 

«j 

n- 

71 

41,408,808 

6,092,841 

47,501,149 

7 

6  - 

7 

6*- 

64 

88,091,688 

10,778,106 

49,764,789 

May  

5i 

7 

7  - 

10 

5  - 

6 

87,602,402 

7,614,058 

45,116,460 

5 

6 

6  - 

7 

4*  - 

5 

42,078,011 

6,098,283 

48,172,294 

Joiy  

5 

6 

6  - 

7 

f*: 

7* 

46,906,181 

8,579,688 

65,480,409 

4 

5 

6  - 

7 

7| 

49,738,990 

4,576,814 

64,810,804 

September  

6 

6  - 

8* 

n  - 

9 

86.605,177 

15,541,307 

62,346,484 

October.  

5 

6 

«i- 

«i 

n  - 

8 

42,260,616 

7,330,768 

49,691,879 

5 

6 

6  - 

6i 

n  - 

10 

41,609,003 

7,945,939 

49,555.002 

6 

7i 

6  - 

6* 

10  - 

12 

26,182,285 

1.598,100 

27,780,335 
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Specie  Movement  for  1951,  at  New  Fork.   


liogrntl. 

r.old  nt'd 
from  C»ll- 
(anu*. 

Tmiga 
Import*. 

Drawn  in 

Forties 
Eiporti. 

ii  .,,„|. 

April  ..«•.••... 

July**  ••••••••• 

October  

NoTcuiber  

• 

$4,195,105 
8,622,898 
S.870.H97 

2.951.258 

1,977,827 

2,012.062 

2,055,3f8 
4,245,75.'. 
2,115.248 
2,960,815 
2.5S4.342 
2,6>4,8S9 

$7,202,229 
2,274.067 
6,546,406 
1.958.0U1 
8,486,812 
6.8*7,158 
6,996,498 
1,049.552 
1,231,012 
639,328 
908.825 
858,530 

51.4SS.440 
9t,tW4 

15,501 
8,891, WO 
1  .'55,739 
9,054,973 
8,240,M6 
8,891,707 

6,805,005 
692,754 
26,567,035 

$58,«94 
1,102.926 
801.802 
1,412,674 
128,900 
244,242 
11,020 
8,600 
16,756 
15  038 
48,3*5 
898,018 

$34,4J>5,949 

$87,088,413  »6S,4»HU2 

$4,236,250 

In  December,  the  amount  drawn  from  tho 
banks  was  very  large,  and  involved  their  sus- 
pension. It  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  stagnation  of  trade  which 
caused  specie  to  arrive  from  abroad  in  place 
of  goods,  and  which  caused  money  to  accumu- 
late  in  the  banks,  also  produced  unusually  low 
prices  for  money.  Few  people  wished  to  em- 
ploy it,  and  the  lenders  were  fain  to  accept  low 
rates.  Tho  tahlo  on  page  303  shows  tho  highest 
and  lowest  rates  of  sterling  bills  in  each  month, 
the  highest  and  lowest  rates  for  money,  and 
the  amount  of  specie  m  the  banks  and  sub- 
treasury,  forming  tho  total  in  mints. 

The  year  opened  with  a  very  low  rate  for 
sterling  bills,  being  nearly  seven  per  cent,  un- 
der tho  nominal  par,  and  several  per  cent,  bo- 
low  tho  cost  of  importing  specie.  The  arrivals 
consequently  were  largo ;  and  none  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia receipts  being  shipped,  the  amount  in 
the  city  rose  nearly  $20,000,000  to  March.  The 
metals  continued  to  fluctuate  between  the  banks 
and  tho  Treasury  in  proportion  as  tho  banks 
paid  it  over  for  loans  and  gradually  re-collected  it 
from  the  Government  disbursements.  The  sap- 
ply  of  gold  from  California  was  indeed  less  in 
the  year  1861  than  for  previous  years.  Tho 
State  has  of  late  supplied  more  of  its  own 
wants,  and  has  therefore  exported  less  gold, 
while  of  that  diminished  export  a  larger  quan- 
tity has  gone  direct  to  Europe. 

California  Gold  Receipts,  ExporU,  and  Coinage. 

GOLD  BECKITED. 


1859.    1  1S60. 

1861. 

t4O.907.90fl  $37.<yi2,539 
5,965,1681  7,409,154 

$32,325,868 
9.368,214 

Gain  for  the  year  

$46,873,159  $45,211,693  $41.6*9  077 
2,516,152|    1,809,061  1,702,6$* 

$49..T->9,81 1  $47,020,754 
47,640,462 1  42,825,916 

$43^91,760 
40,676,759 

$1,748,849  $4,694,838  $2,715,002 

These  results  show  a  successive  decline  of 
$5,184,082  in  three  years  from  the  mines  at 
San  Francisco ;  but  it  appears  that  tho  decline 
in  exports  in  the  same  time  has  been  greater, 
reaching  $8,968,704 ;  thus  indicating  that  other 
industries  in  California  are  encroaching  upon 
the  mining,  which  may  have  become  compara- 
tively less  profitable. 


Loeiurr. 


N  ew  *\  ork . . .. 
Now  Orleans. 


England. 
China.... 


Japan. 

Manilla...... 

Panama  

Sandwich  lal. 

Mexico  

Other  coun- 
tries  


1859. 


189,^1.987  82 
814^00  OOj 
8,9lu,930  Sf 
8,100,755  68 
84.000  00 
26,000  00 
279,949  28 
142,190  00 


$85,661,500  87 
57,795  $8 
2.672,936  20 
8,374,680  27 
94,200  00 
75.659  94 
800.S19  00 
40.679  57 
19,400  00 

29.245  00 


1861. 


$82,628,010  60 

4.06V.779  46 
8,541.279  17 
01.220  CO 
9.000  00 
849.769  17 
7,700  00 
7,100  00 

11.900  00 


Total  I  $47.640.462  65  $42,325,916  2$!  $40,676,75$  40 

The  following  is  the  proportion  of  shipments 
from  California  to  New  York  : 


YllEB. 

T. 

N.w  Y«k. 

I46.289.0fi0 
88.730,000 
89,765.000 
85.287.000 
85.57V>00 
89,831.000 
85.661.000 
82.62*,016 

$51,328,000 
43.0*0,000 
4".SS7,000 
48,54*2,000 
47.54-suoO 
47.640.000 

4S.ft2fl.ono 
40.676.75> 

The  shipments  have  declined  since  1854,  when 
they  were,  at  the  highest,  $10,700,000  per  an- 
num ;  but  tho  proportion  sent  to  New  York  has, 
it  appears,  fallen  off  more  than  $13,000,000,  by 
reason  of  the  greater  quantities  sent  to  China 
and  to  England  direct.  The  gold  exported  from 
California  to  New  York  is  in  refined  bars  mostly. 
These  are  stamped  with  the  value  according  to 
the  fineness.  The  bars,  on  being  lodged  at  the 
New  York  Assay  Office  for  coinage,  are  charged 
five  cents  per  ounce  for  parting  the  silver,  one- 
half  per  cent,  for  coinage.  The  silver  required 
for  coinage  is  T|f  of  the  standard.  This  is  taken 
from  the  parted  silver,  and  the  remaining  silver 
is  coined  at  a  charge  of  one-half  per  cent.  The 
calculation  is  simple.  Thus,  a  bar  stamped  840 
fine,  $17  36.4841,  will  be  worth,  when  coined, 
$17  42.5951.  Thus,  887  oz.  of  gold,  1,000  fine, 
are  worth  $8,000;  and  99  oz.  of  silver,  1,000 
fine,  are  worth  $128.  IIence,887  :  8,000  ::  840  : 
1736.4841.  From  $17  36.4341  is  deducted 
i  per  cent,  for  coinage,  leaving  $17  27.7619. 
In  a  bar,  840  fine,  the  silver  is  155;  bence, 
99  :  128  ::  155  :  20.0404. 

From  this  deduct  the  '/,,„  of  alloy  re- 
quired, and  the  result  U  

Charge  for  nartinu   6,0000 

 0947 


A<Mlne  the  5}  premium  for  silver,  on  cents 
18.9484  


Net  value  of  gold,  as  above. 


6.0947 

18.6457 

.9945 

14.S432 
17  27,7519 

Value  In  coin,  gold  bar,  640  floe.   $17  42-5951 

The  invoices  of  gold  received  from  California 
range  from  675  to  950  fine.  The  average  of 
the  bars  governs  the  deposit.  "We  have  an- 
nexed a  carefully  prepared  table,  showing  at  a 
glance  the  value  of  any  bar  deposited. 

No  allowance  for  silver  is  made,  unless  the  bars 
deposited  yield  $5  above  tho  expense  of  parting. 
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»*>  

sol 

8-»J 


#16  537463 
16.547S04 

l<;  mmw 

16.578s  12 
>*.'>  '  10.640827 


:::::: 
........ 


8i6. 

VS. 
8T0. 
875. 
SV). 
815. 

£: 

9w. 

915. 
910. 
915. 
9.11. 
625. 
93  i. 
90S. 
9W. 
•45. 


•  

•••••••• 


M.744136 

WMi:as 

16.950904 
17.167022 

17  :;<.i:ui 
17.487700 
17.5710*0 
17.074419 
17.77777* 
17.881137 
17.9*4 19rt 
18.087855 
11191214 

18.294574 
18.397933 

18.  MMM 

1H.604651 

IS.  708010 

18  811:'.69 

18  91472-8 
19.018087 

19  121447 
19  224.800 
19  328166 
19  431524 
19  534883 

19.  rt38243 


I 


195 
194  i 

194 

193 

190 

185 

180 

175 

170 

105 

100 

155 

150 

145 

140 

135 

130 

125 

120 

115 

110 

105 

100 
95 
90 
85 
80 
75 
70 
65 
00 
55 
60 
45 


tat*  <rf 

!>....-, 

pram.) 

#0.252121 

0  251475 

0.250828 
(i  'J49035 
0.245&6 
0.239192 
0.232727 
0  226262 
0.21979S 


V»lnr  in  Coin, 

ludlB( 

.1  4p.» 


0  20086S 
0  20041)4 
0  1939. 19 
0.187474 
0  181010 
0  174.'45 
0.168080 
0.161616 
0.156151 
0.14MV»8 
0.142222 
0 136757 
0  129292 

UMN 

0.116363 
O.lOOSyO 
(i  lau.4 
O.U>.>>]{*b9 
0.U905O5 
0. 084040 
0.077575 
0.071111 
0.004046 
0.058181 


fir..  667933 

i«.067:<33 

10.677133 
16.01W334 
16.763930 
10.840938 
10  945940 
17.041912 
17  1^7944 
17.2X-940 
17.329948 
17.425901 
17.621953 
17.617955 
17.713957 
17.809900 
17.905903 
18.001905 
18.0979(17 
18.193970 
18.289972 
18.38.S974 
18.481976 
18.577978 
18.0739S1 
18.76-.i9M 
18,S«59Vi 
18.901988 
19.0679TN) 
19.15.Ki92 
19  .'249994 
19.3460M 
19.441998 
19.53MM) 


•  960  line  will  not  give  sufficient  silver  for  alloy— the 
dllTenace  U  shown  by  leaned  proceeds  in  column  tor  coin. 

Tho  Assay  Office  in  New  York  was  establish- 
ed in  1854,  as  a  kind  of  compromise  for  a  mint. 
Since  that  time  the  bullion  deposits  at  the 
New  York  Assay  Office  by  individuals  for 
coinage  or  for  conversion  into  fino  bars,  to  the 
1st  October,  1861,  have  exceeded  one  hundred 
and  eighty  millions  of  dollars— of  which  was  in 

Gold  about  95.70  per  cent. 

lnall»cr   4  80 

Of  this  large  sum  nearly  thirty  por  cent,  was 

deposited  in  tho  last  year,  (October  1,  1860,  to 

October  1, 1861,)  viz. : 

BuUion  Deposited  at  the  X*w  Torb  Auay  Office. 


Oeld. 

Sllw. 

Total. 

6  year..  M&i-'W.  

1  year. to  Oct.  1,  I860... 
1  year, to  Oct.  1, 1361... 

#99.256,633 

17.882.426 
65,969,363 

16,046.601 
452,11s 
2,263,765 

•  104,303,234 
1S,884,544 
68,283,813 

#178,108.012 
27.586,944 

#7.762.4*4 
1.10S.926 

#180.371,096 

23,695*70 

Thns  in  the  past  year  the  deposits  have  in- 
creased from  a  previous  annual  average  of  less 
than  twenty  millions  (1854-1860)  to  the  sum 
of  fifty-eight  millions  of  dollars. 

Tho  Assay  Office  has  furnished  to  depositors 
in  the  same  period  of  seven  years,  fine  bars  to 
the  valuo  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  mil- 
lions  of  dollars,  viz. : 


Oold.. 
Silver. 


.flUUUUH 

.  1,735,220 


Total. 


an  annual  average  exceeding  seventeen  millions 
of  dollars. 

And  during  tho  same  period  of  seven  years 
the  Assay  Office  has  forwarded  to  the  mint  at 
Philadelphia,  for  coinage,  a  sum  of  over  one 
hundred  and  seven  millions  of  dollars,  viz. : 

Bullion  sent  to  the  Mint  at  Philadelphia  from  JTev> 
Yorkjor  Coinage.  * 


Oeld. 

Silrtr. 

Mat 

Annual  average. ....... 

$31,670,049 
11,854.835 
66,0?>2,721 

#8,525,4S3 

278,196 
8,198,189 

#86,695,582 
12,1*8 ,030 
63,280,860 

#99.607,604 
14,229.668 

#7,501,618 
1,071,638 

#107,109.422 
15.801.846 

Thus  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  forward- 
ed to  Philadelphia  for  coinage  has  increased 
from  a  previous  annual  average  of  eight  mil- 
lions for  the  first  six  years  (1854-'60)  to  more 
than  fifty-eight  millions  in  the  past  year.  Tho 
estimated  expense  for  mere  transportation  of 
this  large  sum  for  the  year  past  (Oct.  1860  to 
Oct.  1861)  was  $71,756,  viz.: 

For  gold,  fl  per  thousand  $64,355 

For  silver,  f :  per  thousand  „_6,900 

Total  ..$71,755 

When  to  tho  consideration  of  this  unavoid- 
able expense,  under  the  present  law,  is  added 
the  loss  of  time  to  the  depositor,  (say  from 
twenty  to  thirty  days,)  equivalent  to  about  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent.,  the  annual  loss  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  operations  of  the  Assay  Office  monthly 
for  the  past  year  were  as  follows.  It  will  be 
observed  to  how  great  an  extent  the  imports 
of  gold  from  abroad  have  swollen  tho  opera- 
tions of  the  office. 


SEW  YORK  ASSAY  OFFICE,  1681. 


VVSniary  


April  

May  

June  

July  

Acgost  

8<-t»t*mb«r. 
October. 


r.s. 


$6,500,000 
8340,000 
8,200,000 
4,400,000 
4,400,000 
7.100,000 
7.400,000 
1.SM.5O0 
],06i5.ooo 
520.000 


.1  TO.000 


#2.539,000 
1,663,000 
1.860,000 
2,650,000 
1,8*5,000 
1,560.000 
1,100,000 
8,100,000 


Btv 


#8,039,OfK) 
4.908,0O0| 
6060,000 
7,050,000 
6,2S6,00o| 
6,666,000 
6,150,000' 
4,950,600 
S,02s,0O0 
2,625,000 


V.  8. 


Pa 


#99.000 

95.000 
125,  ooo! 
172.000' 
207,000 
831.800 
401.000 
285.000 
188,500 


#176,000 
146,000 
165,000 
816,000 
S76,000j 
864.0001 
450,000 
893.000 
176,000 
66,000 


#2.01X1 
15,000 
860,000 

1*000 

370^000 

59.000 
71.000 
410,000 
1,180,000 


Total. 


•  »•»  #89.21  i;W0  #24,206,000  #63.417.500;  #1,995.490 

83 13!:::::::::::::::::!  *SJtf  tSkS  'iS-Tffl  fUtdt 


#8.213,000 
5.034,000 
4.946000 
7,086000 
6669,000 
9.000,000 

8,280,000 


usss 


#81  \000  $2,704,000'  #2,8ft8.(XX>'#62,879.500 
806.620,  6S9.S20;  »&S\.  OOOl  15822,000 
118,720       625,200'    8,971.000>  1.629.100 


20  a 


V 
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In  the  past  two  years,  when  the  demand  for  foreign  coin  imported.  The  whole  amount, 
hars  to  export  had  ceased,  nearly  the  whole  of  nearly,  was  sent  to  Philadelphia  for  coinage, 
tho  deposits  were  ordered  payable  in  coin,  and  and  the  operations  of  the  mint  were  as  fol- 
nearly  forty  millions  of  thoso  deposits  were  lows: 

Sliver.  " 


Month*. 


Quid. 


Deposit*. 


January . . . 
February. . 
March .... 

April  

May  

June  

July  

August . . . 
September. 
October. . . 
November. 
December. 


Total  

Total  1800. 
Total  1861). 


$8,209,669 
5,844,816 
6,967,387 
8,284,952 
4,910,207 
8,778,101 
9,585,572 
6,040,018 
8,028,240 
8,431,341 
2,688,808 
812,830 


$G2,077,041 
15,063,365 
1,655,252 


Coinage. 


$8,052,321 
7,438,016 
6,049,827 
4,489,751 
5,125,415 
9,267,000 
8,492,212 
7.261,335 
4,789,524 
3,233,629 
2,980,545 
1,452,281 


1  >.;■■>  it  v 


Coinage. 


$156,413 

158,361 
242,273 
219,502 
257,205 
868,104 
215,926 
601,316 
186,699 
165,578 
189,164 
197,805 


$91,100 
121,700 
287,540 
179,020 
269,270 
877,100 
279,100 
444,720 
875,000 
240,340 
152,050 
291,000 


$07,681,356 
11,851,711 
1,455,678 


$2,952,341 
549,218 
910,660 


$3,107,740 
687,119 
1,043,646 


Cent*. 


.  5.000 
12.000 
9,000 
18,000 
11,000 
8,000 
12,000 
9,000 
6,000 
6,000 
8,000 
8,000 


102.000 
214,660 
845,000 


The  operations  of  the  California  mint  show  The  following  table  exhibits  in  detail  the 
similar  results.  operations  of  the  mint  during  the  year  18C1 : 

GOLD  DEPOSITED  AND  COINED. 


Months. 

d<poaU«4 

Gold  Coinage. 

Silver  Coinage. 

Total  ColMft. 

\V*l(hlafUi 
naluog. 

PnUt 

Eaf'n. 

Half 

140.000 
00,000 

yunrttr 

fc»it  i«t» 

Htlf  t'eU. 

Qu*it*r  Data. 

ZH*m*> 

ToUl  

OX. 

ttJU&M 
47.205.7 1 
65,096.00 

66,884.20 

143,741.51 

MUNUN 

78.324.02 
5ft.109.37 
66,217.40 
56,561. 0S 
84,402.63 

7*1.(1011 

1,165.000 
1,080,000 

fjmjm 

LTTUOO 
1,655,000 
1,485,000 
1,180,000 
1,180,000 
1.810,000 
1,210,000 

#50,000 
45,000 

140,000 

26,000 

184,000 

5,000 
10,000 
80,000 

10,000 
45.000 
68.000 
MM 
129.000 
82.750 

•  • 

(5,000 

t.'ooo 

7,000 

•  • 

18.700 
6,000 

6,500 

1429  noo 

7*5,000 
1.175,000 
1,110,000 

1.175,000 
1,674,009 

l 

12  

l,W0,o«) 
l  OMM 
1.27SJM 

<.2>UM2."4 

9MJ85.0OO 

•95,000 

190,000 

#60,000 

1459.750  j  #19,000 

♦17,250 

#16,126,000 

The  California  and  Philadelphia  mints  were 
in  the  past  year  nearly  tho  chief  sources  of 
supply  of  coin,  since  the  Southern  mints  early 
in  tho  year  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
federates. Tho  two  mints,  it  appears,  supplied 
the  following  quantities  of  American  coin  : 


the  amount  of  specie  shipped  from  England  to 
the  East  by  tho  steamers  of  the  Peninsular  ami 
Oriental  Company  during  the  last  eleven  ycar«. 
The  aggregate  in  that  period  is  nearly  ninety 
millions  sterling,  of  which  scarcely  even  the 
smallest  portion  has  over  returned : 


BUrtr. 

CoU. 

Total. 

#496.000 
8,107,740 

$15,680,000 
67,631,856 

#16,!  26.000 
70,789.006 

Philadelphia.... 

Total  

•Afioa.740 

t*ft.2«  1.85ft 

fM.Vi5.09ft 

This  immense  supply  of  coin  has  been  poured 
into  the  markets  in  a  year  of  war  panic,  and 
has  probably  been  hoarded  to  a  very  consider- 
able  extent,  since  the  banks  held  but  very  little 
more  at  the  close  of  1861  than  at  its  commence- 
ment. In  fact,  during  the  eleven  years  in  which 
California  and  Australia  have  poured  their 
supplies  upon  the  markets  of  the  world,  tho 
specie  currency  of  Europe  has  scarcely  been  in- 
creased. 

The  London  circular  of  Mr.  James  Low  states 


GolJ. 

saw. 

£102.2*0 
921,789 
8*0.269 

1,174.299 
948.279 
404.749 
2*9.275 
16S.805 
76S.269 

1,669,746 
7  s  1.048 

£1.7J6.l«» 

2,630.218 
4.710.03 
8.182.WS 
4,401.** 
19,11K9>5 
16.T».\2tt 
4,751. 9i« 
14.«**021 

a«*\?*6 

ftJ84.T47 

1858  

1S59  

1860  

iS.108.1T9 

£M.T4\.'"9 

This  is  an  amount  very  nearly  equal  to  the 
whole  California  product  in  that  period.  The 
only  effect,  therefore,  has  been  to  substitute 
gold  for  silver,  and  without  increasing  tho  ag- 
gregate metallic  currency  of  Europe. 
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In  the  year  1861  the  amount  exported  to  the 
East  was,  it  appears,  $36,800,000,  mostly  silver, 
and  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  $84,400,- 
000,  mostly  gold,  making  $71,200,000,  without 
producing  any  other  effect  than  adverse  ex- 
changes in  France,  which  usually  draws  some 
sixty  millions  in  bills  on  England  for  goods, 
silks,  wines,  &o.,  sold  to  the  United  States.  This 
yoar  those  sales  did  not  take  place,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  remit  an  equivalent  in  specie  to 
id,  and  to  rectify  it,  loans  of  specie  were 
in  the  London  market  for  account  of  the 
Bank  of  France. 

Stoclct. — The  range  of  the  leading  stock  secu- 
rities in  tho  past  year,  as  compared  with  former 


years,  is  as  follows,  the  highest,  lowest,  and  aver- 
age quotations  for  1859,  1860,  and  1861,  at  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  for  the  stocks  most 
largely  dealt  in.  The  fluctuations  have  been  very 
great,  and  being  produced  by  causes  bearing  un-  • 
equally  upon  different  portions  of  the  country, 
show  extraordinary  changes  in  relative  prices. 
Bonds  of  Southern  and  Border  States  have 
suffered  a  very  great  decline;  on  the  other 
hand,  railroad  shares  in  the  Northern  States 
have  shown  a  great  improvement  over  1869, 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  confidence  in  tho 
Union  cause,  have  reached  extraordinary  high 
figures,  which  may  bo  regarded  as  excessive  for 
peace  prices,  and  higher  than  can  be  maintained. 
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Stock. 


United  States  C  #,  20  year.  

■      "      "    Trvasury  notes.  

«      "  (T«  

Indian*     6  per  cent  

Tennessee  6  "   

Virginia    «  ■   

N.  Carafe «  ■   

Missouri   6  "   

Louisiana  6  "   

California  I  "   

Canton  Company  ,  

Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  

Delaware  and  Hudson  Company  

Cumberland  Preferred  

Pacific  Mall  Steamship  Company.. .. 

New  York  Central  B.  K.  Company. .. 

New  York  and  Erie  U.  B.  Company. 

Hudson  Hlvcr  B.B.  

Harlem  Railroad  

Harlem  Preferred  

Beading 


1^9. 


S 


.......... 


"  guaranteed  

Panama  

Illinois  Central  scrip  stock  

Cleveland  and  PltUbnrg  

Cleveland,  Columbus,  and  Cincinnati. 

Galena  and  Chicago  

Cleveland  and  Toledo  

Chicago  and  Bock  Island  

Chicago,  Burlinsrton,  amlQuincy  

Milwaukee  and  Prairie  du  Chien  


113    I  110 


MM 


t 

s 


J3 

US 


I 

< 


1ML 


3 


93 

1094 

93 

80 

100 

93 

101 

100 

95 

100 

85 

1044 

91 

75 

97 

86. 

98 

75 

93 

64 

98 

7* 

84* 

77 

78 

95 

84 

84 

80 

77* 

100 

884 

44 

82* 

ei 

841 

724 

85 

73 

94 

994 

964 

45 

77* 

83 

95 

If 

88 

14 

284 

1 

15 

m 

83* 

79 

81 

80 

1014 

90* 

79 

92 

8 

IT* 

12* 

4 

»* 

70 

107* 

88* 

60 

100 

69 

92} 

80* 

68 

82* 

8* 

43 

25* 

17 

4«* 

86 

66 

56 

81* 

9 

8 

284 

15* 

H 

87 

65 

41 

20* 

43 

99  i 

494 

89| 

29* 

4TJ 

85 

9 

64* 

§ 

«* 

S 

15 

20* 

m 

504 

80* 

221 
9H 

41* 

106 

146* 

120* 
70* 

121 

61* 

604 

65* 

88* 

& 

15* 

«* 

17 

86 

99* 

924 

90 

103 

65 

82 1 

65 

74* 

1S| 

4£>4 

84 

20* 

8-* 

42* 

84* 

68* 

8<>| 

63 

40 

92] 

61 

78* 

1* 

16* 

11 

9 

88 

t 


State  War  Loan*.i — Indiana  passed  a  loan  of 
$2,000,000.  It  was  made  pursuant  to  one  of 
the  very  few  provisions  of  the  amended  Con- 
stitution of  Indiana  in  regard  to  tho  creation 
of  new  debt,  viz. :  For  tho  public  defence  against 
threatened  hostilities.  The  only  other  contin- 
gencies authorizing  the  exercise  of  this  power 
are  to  pay  the  annual  interest  on  the  preexist- 
ing debt,  and  to  repel  invasion  and  insurrection. 
The  old  or  preexisting  public  debt  of  Indiana 
is: 

In  6  per  cents.  86,332,000 

In  2*  percent  a  2,066,000 

Together  87,877,000 

Involving  an  annual  charge  of  only   8307,825 

These  new  bonds  bear  interest  at  the  rate 
of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  semi-an- 
nually in  New  York,  and  the  principal  reim- 
bursable in  twenty  years  from  date.   For  tho 


myment  of  this  interest,  and  the  ultimate 
iquidation  of  the  principal,  a  special  tax  has 
>een  levied  of  five  cents  on  each  hundred  dol- 
ars  in  value  of  the  taxable  property  of  tho 
State,  which  is  to  bo  collected  annually,  until 
the  bonds  aro  paid  or  redeemed.  In  addition, 
a  regular  tax  of  two  cents,  and  in  1863  and 
thereafter  of  five  cents  is  levied  for  reducing  tho 
State  debt,  making  in  all,  for  the  years  1861 
and  1802,  seven  cents,  and  for  the  year  1863 
and  thereafter,  10  cents  on  each  one  hundred 
dollars'  valuation  of  taxable*  in  the  State  ap- 
plicable to  the  reduction  of  this  loan.  The 
Legislature  also,  at  its  last  session,  pledged  for 
the  redemption  of  this  loan,  in  addition  to  the 
tax  levy,  whatever  may  be  received  from  tho 
General"  Government  in  the  way  of  reimburse- 
ment of  the  moneys  advanced  by  the  State  for 
war  purposes — this  fund,  it  is  expected,  will  be 
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nearly  sufficient  to  pay  the  debt  The  same  The  Stato  of  Michigan  offered  a  war  loan  of 
Legislature  refused  unanimously  to  pass  any  $600,000,  7  por  cent,  redeemable  after  twenty- 
stay  or  stop  laws  interfering  with  the  collection  five  years. 

of  debts.  The  State  of  Iowa  also  created  a  loan.  The 

The  taxables  of  the  State  are  of  the  value  of  Constitution  of  that  State  provides : 

four  hundrod  and  fifty  millions.     Under  the  Article  7,  Sec.  4.  In  addition  to  the  above  limited 

amended  general  banking  law  of  the  State,  the  power  to  contract  debts,  ($250,000  altogether,)  the 

basis  or  circulation  is  confined  to  the  Indiana  »tate  mf7           debts          invasion,  suppress 

cl»  »    «„J               o*aai.<.  insurrection,  or  defend  the  State  in  war,  Ac. 

™.e    o  J?ed0™J 8toc\s*          ,  .          .      .  Sec.  5.   Except  the  dcbU  hereinbefore  specified  in 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  at  its  session  in  this  article.no  debt  shall  be  hereafter  contracted  bv. 

May  passed  laws  for  raising  a  six  per  cent,  or  on  behalf  of  this  State,  unless  snch  debt  shall  6c 

loan  of  $2,000,000,  the  bonds  to  be  redeemable  authorized  by  some  law  for  some  single  work  or  ob- 

after  1865,  at  the  rate  of  $100,000  per  an-  j^ct,  to  bo  distincUy  specified  therein,  Ac.  ...  But 

w"  »        "          s-          r>r,Z  1       ■     *  no  such  law  shall  take  ellect  until,  at  a  general  election, 

nutu;  and  a  State  tax  of  $100,000,  to  raise  four  Jt  thM  have  bcen  8ubmittcd  to  the  people,  and  have 

new  regiments,  to  purchase  arms,  artillery,  and  received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  for  and  against 

munitions  of  war ;  to  pay  the  families  of  volun-  it  at  such  election,  Ac. 

tcors  $6,  and  to  volunteers  without  families  $4  Tho  General  Assembly,  at  its  extra  session, 
a  month  extra ;  to  authorize  the  cities  of  Tren-  recognizing,  probably,  the  existence  of  "in- 
ton,  Nowark,  Camden,  New  Brunswick,  Jersey  surrection" — the  State  having  been  called  upon 
City,  and  Bordentown,  to  borrow  money  to  by  the  President  to  furnish  its  quota  of  troops 
aid  tho  volunteers,  were  passed.  New  Jersey  to  meet  such  a  crisis— considered  that  the  pro- 
had  previously  no  military.  visions  in  Sec.  4,  above  cited,  warranted  an  in- 
The  Stato  of  Massachusetts  issued  a  loan  for  crease  of  indebtedness  without  the  sanction  of 
$1,000,000,  six  per  cent  per  annum,  and  issued  a  popular  vote  as  required  by  Sec.  6,  the  con- 
in  denominations  and  redeemable  as  follows :  tingency  contemplated  in  Sec.  4  having  arisen. 

1200,000  in  pieces  of  |ioo  each  July  l,  1871.  A  now  issue  of  bonds  was  thcreforo  authorized, 

^Cinffcc^offiTsch iu'yi'isS  amounting  to  $800,000,  which,  when  sold, 

ano  ooo  in  piecci  of  $1,000  each '  .          .  July  i',  1874.  would  make  the  entire  bonded  debt  of  tho  Stato 

200,000  in  pieco.  of  $1,000  each  J  uly  1, 1875.  aDOUt  $1 ,000,000. 

The  bids  ranged  from  98  to  1014,  per  cent  Objections  seem  to  have  been  mado  to  the 

All  below  par  were  rejected,  amounting  to  $66,-  legality  of  these  new  bonds;  it  was  contended 

500.    At  par  the  bids  reached  to  $598,000.  that  the  law  should  have  been  submitted  to  a 

Between  par  and  100.50  they  reached  $577,-  popular  vote,  pursuant  to  Sec.  5;  that  Sec.  4 

000.   Above  100.50  they  reached  $16,000.  applies  only  when  the  Stato  is  invaded,  or  in 

The  Connecticut  Legislature  authorized  a  case  of  insurrection  within  the  State  against  its 

war  loan  of  two  millions  of  dollars,  bearing  6  authority. 

per  cent,  interost.    Tho  State  had  before  no  The  negotiation  did  not  succeed.    But  the 

dobts.   Tho  bids  were  opened  for  a  portion  of  same  difficulty  applies  to  some  other  State 

it  July  21.   A  large  share  of  the  bids  were  at  bonds  which  were  successfully  placed  upon  tho 

par,  although  many  were  given  at  an  eighth  market 

premium,  ond  in  rare  instances  more.    Tho  The  State  of  Ohio,  April  26,  authorized  a 

banks  offered  a  quarter  of  a  million  at  par.  Tho  loan  of  $2,000,000  for  war  purposes,  at  6  per 

bidding  would  havo  commanded  premiums,  had  cent.,  7  years  to  run,  and  not  subject  to  State 

it  not  been  that  the  United  States  loan  was  taxes.   The  bids  for  the  loan  in  New  York  were 

pending,  and  with  such  rates  of  interest  that  not  satisfactory  to  the  State,  and  as  the  General 

tho  men  who  had  the  monoy  at  hand,  were  Government  reimbursed  the  State  at  about  tho 

holding  up  for  that  which  would  give  them  a  same  time  $1,000,000  for  its  advances,  the  low 

cent  and  a  fraction  additional  every  year.   For  offers  were  not  accepted.   The  loan  was  6ub- 

the  $800,000  offered  July  24,  $1,279,900  were  sequently  placed  in  Ohio, 

offered  at  par  to  5  per  cent,  premium.  The  Stato  of  New  York  made  a  loan  of  $3,- 

The  loan  of  the  Stato  of  Maine  was  opened  000,000, 7  per  cent,  which  was  negotiated  1.38 

July  28,  and  the  average  rate  was  1  per  cent  to  4.50  premium. 

premium.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  made  a  loan  of 

The  8tate  of  Illinois  offered  $1,000,000,  in-  $8,000,000,  which  was  promptly  taken.  The 

torest  at  tho  rato  of  six  per  cent  per  annum,  bonds  bear  six  per  cent,  interest,  payable  in 

payable  semi-annually  in  New  York,  and  the  speoie — are  payable  after  ten  years — are  not  . 

principal  reimbursable  after  1879.    The  bonds  subject  to  taxation — of  denominations  not  less 

have  coupons  attached  for  $3  each,  for  each  than  $25.   Those  less  than  $100  have  coupons 

half  year  during  which  they  have  to  run,  and  attached. 

will  of  course  bo  receivable  for  taxes  and  all  Pennsylvania  also  passed  a  State  law,  grant- 
other  State  dues  at  the  Treasury.  The  bids  in  ing  one  year's  stay  upon  all  judgments,  and  all 
Wall  street  did  not  meet  the  views  of  the  com-  that  might  be  obtained  within  six  months  from 
missioner,  and  it  was  withdrawn.      A  eon-  the  passage  of  tho  act 

siderable  number  of  these  small  bonds  were,  The  contributions  that  were  mado  by  various 

however,  subscribed  for  by  citizens  of  Illinois,  public  bodies  up  to  the  close  of  May  were  as 

and  tho  whole  amount  was  thus  taken  at  par.  follows: 
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sut« 

Bri.l; 


Brids.vp.irt. 
Ilartibrd... 
Mystic  


Cox?»ecticct.  I  Fair  Haven 

.    t2,ono,000  h  ■ 


•      • •  • 

New  Haven  

Norwich  

NVw  London .... 
\\  oodbtiry  

- 


81,000 
W.ooO 
7.000 

.10,000 

l.'t.oOO  i 
10.000 

r..-H*t 


•  •  •  •  • 

■  ■  i  •  • 


Total 


Stato  

•  County  

Klkh.irt... .'  

Kvansvllle  

Ornensbur;?  

Indianapolis  

NoMesv.lle  


(1,000,000 
6.000 
8.000 
16,0*0 

2.000 

5,000 

10,000 
0,0(>0 


Total   (1,052,000 

Illinois. 
Mil   {8.500,000 


Chicago  . . 
Clinton.. 
GaU>na  . . 
Ottawa . . . 
Sycamore 


25,000 
6,000 
1.000 
1&000 
4,000 


T.,UI 


{3,558,000 


Iowa. 


Mai.vr. 

Htsita  

llith  

Hrun*wick  

Daniurtscotta  .. .. 


fl'Xi.OOO 
fl.ino.ooo 

10,000 
1,000 
8,000 
Sl.000 

lo.ooo 

Total   {1,355,000 

Massachusetts. 

ft 


Gloucester 
Goortretown 

Hatfield  

Ipswich  

Lynn  

Lowell  

Lawrenes. . . 

Lexington  

Ludlow  

Marblohoad  

Maiden  

Mel  roe*  

Mlddleboro  

Marlboro  

Marshfleld  

Mansfield.  

Mlllbury  

Needhani  

Newton  .. ....... 

North  Andovcr . . 

Newbury  

New  burr  port. . . . 

Plymouth  

(Jutney  

Salcni  

Southbridge  

Somerset  

^t  t  o  we  

Southboro  

Salsbury  

Sutton ."  

Shrewsbury  

Stockbritb/o  

Taunton  

West  Cambridge. 

Weymouth  

Williamsburg  

Waltham  

Wutortown  


10.000 
5,000 
;,,.«,  Ht 

4.000 
10,000 
h.OOO 
5,000 
4.0<)0 

•.',000 

6,000 
12,000 

iJSX 
5.000 

2,000 

:»,(•-  h> 
3.000 

3,000 
R.O'iO 
4.000 
2,000 
10.000 
17,000 
h,000 
3,000 

2.000 
6,000 


Woburn . 


2.000 

3,000 

l".o0» 
6.HO0 
2,000 
6,<»ni 
2.000 
h.OOO 


Wreatham. 
Worcester. 
Whatcly... 

Total.... 


4.000 

M/'OO 
12,0'W 
2.000 


-  -  .  -  . 


State  

Al.inir.lon. 
Amesbury 
Acton  .... 
Andover . . 
Advanced  toLTol 

«d  States  , 

Boston  

Bedford  

Bucket   


Conway 
Concord . 

Cohasaet  

Canton  

Coleral  tic  

HoujIim  

LV.rflei.1  

Icirelicstcr  . . . 

l>''<Hm*ii ,  

Kill  Klver ...  . 
Frimingharn. 
Knnkli  n - ... .  . 


.  iiVnVV) 

6,000 
5.000 
5.000 
17,000 

000,000 ' 

!->»'.»,(  IM 

2,001 

2,000 

2..IOJ 

2.000 
10.000 
2.000 
4,000 
l.ooi 
5.000 
2,0  10 
4.0  10 

6,000 
2o.<i  >  I 
10,000 
10.0.H) 
M.'HH) 

3.000 


 tl0,<S.!5tOO0 

Kmbmak. 

sut«   ti,"fo.ooo 

Detroit   60.000 

Other  places   5o,  > 


T.Ml. 


  {1,100,000 

New  Yoek. 

Now  York  Htato.  (3.000.000 
Now  York  City.. 

Albany  

Auburn  

Attica  

Brooklyn  

Bedford  

Hatavia  

Buffalo  

Blnjrliamton  

Cambridge  

"imiudaiirua  


^ 

Clinton  

Dunkirk .... 
(lien's  Falls. 
Hudson  


2,17s,O00 
40.000 
4.000 
10.000 
75.000 

1.1100 
6.000 
1 10.000 

ln.ooo 

8,000 
7.000 
1.000 
•0,000 

10,000 
4.000 


Con  ft  (Urate  Finance*. — When  tho  war  broke 
out,  the  currency  of  tho  South  was  sound. 
Tho  mints  at  Now  Orleans,  Charlotte,  and 
Dahlonega  supplied  a  fair  share  of  the  coinage. 
Its  banks  held  $:5t5,000,000  in  coin,  and  had 
emitted  $82,000,000  of  circulation.  Tho  mer- 
chants of  the  section  were  largely  indebted  to 
tho  North  for  goods  sold  in  the  usual  course  of 
trade  on  credit,  and  tho  supplies  of  produce  were 
?f-nera!ly  good.  Tho  moment  that  hostilities 
commenced,  discredit  overtook  the  currency, 
and  a  disposition  to  hoard  manifested  itself. 
The  currency  of  tho  suspended  banks  began  to 


Hornollsvllle  

Hemp- tend  

lihaca 


li.ooo  I  NnRiTimj. 

iSt=:  wans 

"•JJg  |  Harrlaburg   6,000 

Lancaster   30.000 

iffl  '  I<*°*»o»Co   10,000 

rJl    Philadelphia   330.000 

08,000 


Lockport. 
Madrid... 


<  >swepo  

I'outfbkrv 


Rochester 

Schenectady  

Seneca  I  aid  

Stockholm  

Sag  Harbor  


•  •••••■a* 


8 

Troy. 

Utlca  

Yalatle  

Watertown  

Warsaw  

Waterford  

West  Troy  


To'al   (5,747,000 

Nr.w  HAUr*>:m:n. 


2.01  HI 

3,000 
8,000 

8.1  HHJ 

2,000 



2,ti00 
4s, Ooo 
14.000 
4.000 
8,000 
COoo 

b.0>K) 
7,000 


Total   $8,930,000 

Rhode  Islaxp. 


Stat,.. 


Concord  

Dover  

Great  Falls. 
Kcenc  


(10,000 

lo.'ik) 

lo/ioo 
10.000 


4.000 
8.000 
1,0,10 


Total   {40,000 

New  Jersey. 

State   {2,000.000 

Burlington  

Bordcntown  

Brideeton  

Camden  and  Ain- 
boy  Railroad. . . 

Elizabeth  

Flcmlngton   

Hoboken   

Jersey  CltV  

Mount  Holly  

Morristown  

Newark  

New  Brunswick  . 

I'at«rson  

Prluceton  


Vekuoxt. 

Stat*   |1,000.000 

Burlington   8,000 

iiradford   2,000 

Bcnnlncton   lo,00o 

St  Albans   10,000 

Shelburne   1,000 

Woodstock   1.000 

Total   $1,027,000 

WlbCON'MX. 

State  

Beaver  Dam  

Berlin  

Clinton  

Kdfterton  

Fond  du  Lac  

(Ireen  Bay  

Hebron  

.lanestlllo  

Jefferson  

Kenosha  

I#a  Crosse. ..  .... 

Milwaukee  

Madison  

Manitowoc  


10.000  I  Monroo. 
jl/Xhi  :  Ozaukco 


ToUl. 


5.004) 

2,ooi) 
8i,00<i 
8,<H)0 

n.oiKj 
l:!t-.i»M 
2.000 

10.000 
2..X.I 

(-','►24.000 


Ohio. 

Statn  

Cincinnati  

circlevlllo  

Cleveland  

Hamilton  

Kenton  

London  

Pigua  

Toledo  

Upper  Sandusky. 
V\  ihnincton  

Waynojville  

Xeiiia  

Zanesville  

Total  ' 


Omro. 

Trescott  

Itaclno  

Randolph  

Richmond  

Sparta*.  

Shaplrre  

Washington  Co.. 
Whitewater  


8."n.i 
2,000 

H.  iHK) 

I.  000 

4.O.U. 

l.'HXl 

2..  m 

(VMM 
4..NH1 

4.^)00 
4,000 
.r;j. 

10,000 

9,000 

1,000 
1.000 
1,000 
l.OOO 


1,000 

1,000 

4,000 

30.O.M 


Total  

RECAPrrrLATiox. 


ConnccUcut   $2.1(50,000 

Indiana   1,052.000 

Illinois   8,568.000 

Iowa   100.000 

Maine   1.355.000 

M^chusetU...  10,625,000 

Mlchlcan   1,100.000 

New  York   5,747.000 

Now  Hampshire.  40,000 

Now  Jersey   9.224,000 

6.000  I  Onlo   8.34H,000 

8.000  '  Pennsylvania   8,9*10,000 

Rhode  Island   600,000 

Vennqnt   1.027,000 

Wisconsin   362,000 


(fl.nfl0.000 
2S0.O00 
2.000 

lH.lhM 

1.000 
2.rxx> 

1,000 
2o.oi»0 

6  01 M) 


2,iX>0 
14.000 
8.000 


  »S.S4*.000  I    Total  #87.128,000 

depreciate,  and  it  was  manifest  that  tho  new 
Government  would  encounter  great  difficulty 
in  it*  financial  movements.  Tho  debts  of  the 
Southern  merchants  wero  dno  at  tho  North  in 
specie,  and  foreseeing  the  depreciation  in  the 
current  funds,  many  had  hoarded  specie,  which 
soon  disappeared  almost  entirely  from  circula- 
tion. If  all  thoso  funds  were  sent  North  in  the 
discharge  of  debts,  estimated  to  reach  #200.- 
000,000,  it  was  clear  that  it  would  greatly  en- 
hance the  financial  difficulty  of  the  Confederate 
Government  at  a  timo  when,  by  reason  of  tho 
blockade,  the  produce  of  the  country,  that  in 
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ordinary  times  would  realize  $400,000,000  per 
annum,  was  no  longer  available.  Hence  it 
was  determined  that  the  Northern  debts 
should  not  be  paid.  The  following  13  the  text 
of  the  act  on  this  subject,  passed  by  the  Con- 
federate Congress: 

An  Act  to  authorise  certain  Debtor*  to  pay  the  Amount 
due  by  them  into  the  Trtaiury  of  the  Confederate  Statee. 

Section  1.  The  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America  do  enact,  that  all  persons  in  any  manner 
indebted  to  individuals,  or  corporations,  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  (except  the  States  of  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,)  be  and  are  hereby  prohibited  from  paying 
the  same  to  their  respective  creditors,  or  their  agents  or 
assignees,  pending  the  existing  war  waged  oy  that 
Government  agaiust  the  Confederate  States,  or  any  of 
the  slaveholding  States  before  named. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  indebted  as  aforesaid  shall  be, 
and  is  hereby  authorized  to  pav  the  amount  of  his  in- 
debtedness into  the  Treasury  of  the  Confederate  States, 
in  specie  or  treasury  notes,  and  shall  receive  from  the 
Treasurer  a  certificate,  countersigned  by  the  Register, 
showing  the  amount  paid,  and  on  what  account,  and 
the  rate  of  interest  which  the  same  was  bearing. 

Sec.  S.  Such  certificate  shall  bear  like  interest  with 
the  original  contract,  and  shall  be  redeemable  at  the 
close  of  the  war  and  the  restoration  of  peace,  in  specie 
or  its  equivalent,  on  presentation  of  the  original  cer- 
tificate. 

Sec.  4.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  militating  against 
this  act,  be  and  the  same  arc  herebv  repealed. 

HOWELL  COBB,  President  of  the  Congress. 
Approved  Mayj>l,  1901. 

The  Confederate  Congress  passed  a  law 
authorizing  $100,000,000  treasury  notes,  pay- 
able six  months  after  the  ratification  of  a  treaty 
«>f  peace  between  the  Confederate  States  and 
the  United  States,  The  notes  not  less  than  fire 
dollars,  to  be  reissuable  at  pleasure,  to  be  re- 
ceived in  payment  of  all  publio  dues,  except 
the  export  duty  on  cotton,  and  the  whole  issue 
outstanding  at  one  time  is  not  to  oxeced  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

Thoro  were  also  issued  bonds  payablo  with- 
in twenty  years,  8  per  cent  interest,  to  the 
amount  of  "$100,000,000,  for  the  purpose  of 
funding  the  treasury  notes,  or  for  the  purchase 
of  specie,  military  stores,  etc.  The  bonds  are  not 
less  than  $100,  except  when  the  subscription  is 
for  a  less  amount,  when  they  may  bo  issued  as 
low  as  $50. 

Many  of  the  banks  had  come  forward  with 
efforts  to  give  the  bonds  currency,  and  tho 
banks  of  Charleston  adopted  the  following: 

RemlreJ,  That  this  bank  will  credit  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  with  the  sum  of  $1,000,000,  at  tho  rate  of 
six  per  cent,  per  annum,  secured  by  large  treasury 
notes,  and  to  bo  convertible  into  eight  per  cent,  bonds 
of  the  Confederate  States,  at  the  option  of  the  holders. 

There  was,  for  the  special  purpose  of  paying 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt, 
and  of  supporting  the  Government,  a  war  tax 
of  fifty  cents  upon  each  one  hundred  dollars  in 
value  of  the  following  property  in  the  Con- 
federate States,  namely:  real  estate  of  all 
kinds;  slaves;  merchandise;  bank  stocks;  rail- 
road and  other  corporation  stocks;  money  at 
interest,  or  invested  by  individuals  in  the  pur- 
chase of  bills,  notes,  and  other  securities  for 


money,  except  the  bonds  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  and  cash  on  hand,  or  on  de- 
posit in  bank  or  elsewhere ;  cattle,  horses  and 
mules;  gold  watches,  gold  and  silver  plate; 
pianos  and  pleasure  carriages:  the  taxable 
property  of  a  family,  of  value  less  than  five 
hundred  dollars,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation. 

On  the  3d  of  June  tho  banks  held  a  conven- 
tion at  Atlanta,  Ga.  Delegates  were  in  at- 
tendance from  Tennessee,  Georgia,  South  Car- 
olina, Alabama,  and  Florida,  representing  some 
twenty-six  banking  institutions.  ' 

Mr.  G.  B.  Lamar,  of  Georgia,  was  chosen 
President,  and  Mr.  James  S.  Gibbs,  of  South 
Carolina,  Secretary. 

After  full  discussion,  the  following  resolutions  . 
woro  unauitnously  adopted : 

Revolted,  That  this  Convention  do  recommend  to  all 
the  banks  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  to  receive  in 
payment  of  all  dues  to  them  the  treasury  notes  of  the 
same  on  deposit,  and  nay  them  out  again  to  customers. 

That,  until  the  said  treasury  notes  can  be  prepared 
and  issued,  it  be  recommended  that  all  the  banks  agree 
to  advance  to  the  Government,  in  current  notes,  web 
sums  severally  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  them 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury— the  said  advance 
to  be  made  on  the  deposit  with  the  banks  of  treasury 
of  large  denomination,  on  eight  per  cent,  stock 


That  all  the  banks  in  the  Southern  Confederacy  are 
earnestly  urged  to  take  immediate  action  on  the  fore- 
going resolutions,  as  a  measure  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  the  Government  and  the  people,  and  communi- 
cate the  same  without  delay  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  at  Richmond. 

That  it  be  recommended  to  all  the  railroad  companies 
in  the  Southern  Confederacy  to  receive  the  treasury 
notes  in  payment  of  fares  and  freights. 

That  the'Legislatures  of  the  several  States  do  make 
it  lawful  for  their  tax-collectors  and  other  officers  to 
receive  the  treasury  notes  in  payment  of  ail  taxes  aod 
all  other  public  dues. 

That  all  the  States,  cities,  and  corporatic 
coupons  payable  in  the  city  of  New  York  or  . 
in  the  enemy's  country  be  requested,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  to  appoint  some  place  of  pavment 
in  the  Confederate  States,  and  to  give  their  creditors 
notice  of  the  same. 

Tho  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  Rich- 
mond simultaneously  with  the  Confederate 
Congress,  July  24. 

On  that  day  the  convention  again  assembled, 
and  it  embraced  representatives  from  all  the 
principal  banking  institutions  of  tho  Southern 
States.  It  was  resolved  to  take  treasury  notes 
in  payment  of  dues,  and  to  advance  money  for 
the  use  of  tho  Government,  until  the  treasury 
notes  could  be  issued.  Resolutions  were  also 
adopted  approving  of  the  course  of  the  Con- 
federate Government  in  vigorously  prosecuting 
the  war.  The  following  resolutions  were  also 
adopted : 

Jletolved,  vnanimoutly,  That  it  is  the  doty  of  the 
banks,  capitalists,  and  property  holders  generally  to 
give  the  Government  all  the  support  in  money  aod 
other  means  demanded  by  the  war. 

Jioohtd,  vnanimoutly.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting  that  the  capital  resources  of  this  country  arc 
abundantly  adequate  to  supply  all  the  demands  created 
by  tho  war,  ana  that  this  Convention  will  cheerfully 
contribute  its  aid  to  render  those  resources  available 
to  the  people  and  the  Governmcut. 
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The  Confederate  Congress  enacted  6ome  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  banks,  particularly 
that  one  requiring  all  of  the  interest  on  South- 
ern securities  to  be  made  payable  in  the  South- 
ern States.  The  nature  of  these  provisions  is 
best  illustrated  by  an  example. 

A  prominent  private  banking  house  in  New 
York,  doing  a  large  business  as  agent  of  foreign 
capitalists,  on  application  to  draw  the  interest 
on  some  Virginia  inscriptions,  owned  abroad, 
were  refused  payment  direct  by  the  State 
authorities,  with  an  announcement  that  the 
payment  oould  only  be  made  through  some 
house  in  the  Confederate  States.  Ilaving  some 
coupons  belonging  to  the  same  foreign  parties, 
.which  they  proposed  to  collect  through  a  cor- 
respondent in  Richmond,  they  were  furnished 
with  the  following  list  of  interrogatories,  as 
necessary  to  be  answered  before  any  collection 
could  be  made : 

Interrogators*  to  be  propounded  to  ,  who  i*  claim- 
ing to  drato  interest  on,  the  certificate*  of  State  debt. 

Are  you  the  bona  fide  owner  of  the  bond  on  which 
interest  is  bow*  due,  or  from  which  this  coupon  was 
taken  ? 

Were  you  such  owner  before  the  2Cth  day  of  June, 
1S61? 

If  not  the  owner  of  the  bond,  arc  you  the  bona  fide 
owner  of  the  coupon  ? 

If  you  are,  were  you  auch  owner  before  the  end  of 
26th  of  June,  1861? 

If  the  owner  of  the  bond  or  of  the  coupon,  of  what 
State  or  nation  are  you  a  citizen  ? 

If  not  the  owner  of  the  bond  or  of  the  coupon,  in 
what  right  do  you  claim  the  interest? 

Give  the  name  of  the  person  or  persons  from  whom 
you  received  the  coupon,  his  residence,  and  business. 

If  you  are  the  owner  of  bond  and  coupon,  or  of  the 
coupon  only,  are  you  auch  by  transfer,  verbal  or 
written? 

If  written,  produce  the  written  transfer. 

If  not  a  citizen  of  Virginia,  are  you  a  citizen  of 
either  of  the  States  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America? 

If  not  a  citizen  of  the  Confederate  States,  or  either 
of  them,  are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  as  it  now 
exists,  or  of  any  State  adhering  to  the  United  States? 

If  claiming  to  collect  for  another,  of  what  State  or 
nation  ia  that  other  person  a  citizen  ? 

And  now  give  a  full,  just,  true,  and  perfect  account 
.  and  discovery  of  the  right,  title,  and  interest  you  have, 
and  of  the  right,  title,  and  interest  held  by  the  person 
or  persons  under  whom  you  claim,  and  in  like  manner 
,  state  whether  such  person  or  persons  has  or  have  any 
right,  title,  or  interest  therein  in  poasession,  reversion, 
or  remainder,  or  whether  the  same  is  held  by  you  or 
them  in  any  manner  to  evade  or  circumvent  the  or- 
dinance passed  on  the  26th  day  of  June,  1861,  in  re- 
lation to  the  interest  of  the  State  bonds. 

I  do  hereby  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm,  as  the  case 
may  be)  that  I  have  truly  answered  all  the  questions 

Eronounded  to  me  in  the  preceding  interrogatories, 
o  help  me  God. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  day  of  ,  1861. 

These  are  in  some  respects  similar  to  the  re- 
strictions imposed  by  the  Union  Treasury  Dc- 

Eartment  on  the  coupons  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
ut  which  were  not  enforced,  because  opposed 
to  public  opinion. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  means  was,  how- 
ever, very  great  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate 
Congress,  and  a  scheme  of  loans  in  kind  was 
projected,  called  the  cotton  and  produce  loan. 


An  issue  of  treasury  bonds  was  authorized 
to  be  made  in  exchange  for  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  crops  and  other  industry,  and  these  are 
to  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

The  Government  proposed  to  every  planter 
and  farmer  to  receive  from  him  a  subscription 
in  advance  of  his  crop  of  any  portion  thereof 
exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  in  value,  and  to 
pay  him  in  Confederate  bonds  when  the  crop 
should  be  gathered  and  sold.  The  illustration  is 
simple :  If  thero  be  subscribed  1,000  bushels 
wheat,  1,000  bushels  corn,  1,000  bales  of  cot- 
ton, &c,  or  less,  and  the  place  of  delivery  spe- 
cified, the  proceeds  when  sold  are  received  in 
Confederate  8  per  cent,  bonds. 

The  form  of  subscription  is  as  follows : 

Form  of  Subscription. 

We,  the  subscribers,  agree  to  contribute  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  Confederate  States  the  portion  of  our 
crops  set  down  to  our  respective  names ;  the  same  to 
be  nloced  in  warehouse  or  in  our  factor  a  hands,  and 

sold  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  next ;  and  the 

net  proceeds  of  sole  we  direct  to  be  paid  over  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Confederate  States,  for  bonds  for  the 
same  amount,  bearing  eight  per  cent,  interest. 

N.  B. — Tho  agent  in  charge  of  this  subscription  will 
fill  the  blank  as  to  date  of  Bale,  with  the  month  best 
suited  to  the  locality  of  the  subscriber,  in  all  cases  se- 
lecting the  earliest  practicable  date. 

[Here  follow  name,  post-office,  and  State,  quantity 
subscribed,  place  of  delivery,  and  name  of  factor  or 
warehouse.  J 

The  issues  of  paper  by  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress were  received  and  paid  out  everywhere 
by  the  banks  and  people.  As,  however,  gold 
was  hoarded,  and  paper  money  was  issued  by 
States,  towns,  and  cities  in  profusion,  while 
there  waa  little  or  no  salo  for  tho  produce,  all 
being  blockaded,  the  paper  frightfully  depreci- 
ated. In  August  gold  and  silver  were  already 
10  to  15  per  cent,  premium  for  current  bills,  and 
at  New  Orleans  trade  nearly  came  to  a  stand 
for  want  of  change,  until  a  state  of  barter 
threatened,  and  all  dealers  were  forced  to  issue 
checks  receivable  in  trade,  as  was  the  case 
in  New  York  during  the  suspension  of  1887. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  the  depreciation 
of  the  paper  reached  nearly  50  cents  on  the 
dollar,  and  neither  the  taxes,  the  cotton  loan, 
nor  the  investments  of  Northern  debts  sufficed 
to  stay  the  downward  tendency.  Nothing  but 
raising  the  blockade,  and  permitting  the  real- 
ization of  the  vast  wealth  of  the  section  in 
produco  could  restore  the  finances. 

Failures. — The  political  events  of  tho  year 
could  not  but  produce  the  most  disastrous  in- 
fluences upon  the  outstanding  credits  which  rep- 
resent the  commercial  business  of  the  country. 
But  this  influence  was  modified  by  two  leading 
circumstances.  One  was  that  the  panic  of  1857 
had  weedod  out,  so  to  speak,  the  weakest  of  the 
houses,  while  in  November,  1860,  when  affairs 
became  threatening,  the  fall  trade  was  passed, 
stocks  of  goods  on  hand  were  light,  ana  thero 
was  little  effort  to  prepare  for  %  large  spring 
business.  Hence  the  payments  due  in  the  spring 
were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  realized  before 
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FAILURES  IN  TIIE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  1357  TO  1861. 


STATES. 


1867. 


AVtc  York: 
New  York  City  anil 

Brooklyn  

Albany  

Buffalo  

OftweRo  

Rochester  

Syracuse  

Troy  

Utica  

Remainder  of  the  State. 

Mattach  utett*. 

of  the  SUte. 
Penntylrania. 

Philadelphia  

I'ltUburg  

Remainder  of  tbo  State. 

lUinoit. 

Cblcaeo  

Reuiaiudor  of  i  be  Bute. 
Ohio. 

Cincinnati  

Cleveland  

Remainder  of  the  State 

lihodt  I*land. 

Providence  

Remainder  of  the  State. 

Michigan. 

Detroit  

i  Stale. 

Dubuque  

Remainder  of  the  SUte. 

Indiana  

Milwaukee  

Remainder  of  the  State. 

Xew  Jenoy.  

("bnnecWcnf  

Mil  in*  

S'nr  Hampshire.  

Vermont  

Min  nesota,  Kansas,  and 
Territories  

Total  Northern  State*. 

Ixtuiaiana. 
New  Orleoni  

Remainder  of  the  State. 
Missouri, 

fit.  Louis  

Remainder  of  the  State. 

Maryland. 

Rnltimore  

Remainder  of  tbo  State. 

Kentucky. 

Louisville.  

Remainder  of  the  State. 
.SrwtA  Carolina. 

Charleston  

Remainder  of  the  SUte. 

Virginia. 

Richmond  

Remainder  of  tbo  SUte. 

Xorth  Carolina  

Georgia  

Delaware  ond  District 

of  Columbia  

Arkansas  

Alabama  

Mississippi.  

Tennessee  

Florida  

Tr*a*  

ToUl  Southern  SUte* 

Total  United  Mate*... 


No. 


91:. 

a.'j 

72 
18 
81 
29 
24 
20 
447 

253 
280 

580 
28 
220 

117 
199 

9C 

80 
220 

c: 

4 

34 

tfi 

86 
108 

139 

19 
101 

86 
01 
M 

n 

67 


$135,129,000 
83\U«o 

4,224  000 
1(51,000 
bio.ooo 
436.«oo 

1.607.000 
5*5,000 

6,789,000 


4,257 ! 


6s 
5 

M 

29 

58 
<; 

19 
d: 

81 

24 

80 
80 

M 

82 

90 

7 

16 
11 
40 

7 

15 


1858, 


No. 


4on 

22 
86 
fc 
15 
19 
10 
10 
340 


$1 


,778,462 
845,7os 
64*9,940 
78.600 
845.000 
408,600 
27*.57i< 
212,220 
4,316,620 


urn. 


So. 


1*60. 


So. 


41,010,000;  128  4  17*025 
2,611,000    12s>,  1,937,792 


32  954,000 
1  |S3.0»*i 
2,2s8,00(. 

6,572,000 
2,766,01* 

8,*9S.0OO 

IM:!/  

2,857,000 

4,564,000' 
108,800 


109      10,002  8*6 
22 1  610,742 
4,647,656 


87 
80.', 

51 
17 
214 

17 
1., 


1  514,000  27 

1,004,000  120 

"85,000  26 

1.883.000  04 
1,686,000!  127 

880.000  21 
1,244,000|  187 
1,142,000!  60 

1.129.0001  69 
1,060,0001  61 

925.0001  87 
478,000  40 

1,705,000  00 


$265,*18, 000  3,118 


f  6  295,000 
246,000 

6,522,000 
438,000 

8,206,000 
125,0001  02 

I  I 
757,000,  m 
1,007,000  62 


IB 
13 


29 


76 


922  000 


20 
21 


7*1.000  25 


982,000 
1,171,000 
925,000 

261.000 
809. (NM) 

295,000 
445.000 
712.000 
250.000 
893,000 


244 

90 
71 

4* 

17 
4> 

86 
103 
6 

281 


S,590,C64 
4,978,210 

1,345,533 

255,000 
1,872,881 

874,000 
877,028 

I 

1.017.924 
1,731:4M': 


299  $18,218,000 
115,000 
830.000 
403.000 
1»7.000 
244.000 
124.000 
90,0110 
2,820,000 


11 
24 
II 

11 
17 
7 

8i 

25 

123 
160 

105 
20 
856 

88 
221 


42*  $22,127,297 


4.759,000 
1,027,000 

2.589,000 
197.000 
8,346,000 

2,651,000 
2,772,000 


72]  1,688,000 
86 1  1.280.000 
246  1,260,000 


20 
10 


85 


S25  or-'  21 
2,186,122  127 
1,154,684  135 


814  475 

2,435,723 

775,800 
2,213,4tfO 
646,051 
408.152 
278,720 

1 865,840 


♦73  608,747 


22 
102 

55 
50 
61 
25 
86 

75 


246  00O 

359,0tio 

1  051,608 
504,000 

1,874,000 
888,088 

60S  000 

1,051,000 

468.000 
879,000 

1,159,(100 
807,000 


33 
2H 
19 
21 
If. 
121 

1* 

251 

172 
157 


1,635,000 
;*<j.000 
148.000 
227,000 
126  000 

120,  

1W  m\ 
2,805,500 

4,956.76* 
2,438,700 


144  6,107,986 
29  226.648 
166  1,970,300 


56 
19* 


1.2S8,r;89 
2,739,416 


63  1.926,950 
21       619  300 
195  1,629,400 


21 
Id 


793  000 
261,500 


No. 


PsO 
47 

26 

18 
J>7 
::r, 
88 
85 
CC0 

480 
863 


49 

827 





?6P  '*C7,114 

2  348,500 
»>0  0O0 
1X0,000 
8l0,oou 
549.000 


1*317.161 
6,706,000 

21,204.868 
747,897 
2,948,500 


2- 
7i' 


6: 
96 

21 

90 

41 
54 

69 
40 


397  475 
633,500 

105,000 
1 ,200,4--* 
1,004,000 

758,521 
1,298,700 
439,500 
401.500 
69N500 
818.000 
254,000 





19,1?7 
1.145 
030 
974 
688 
4:.', 


19,644 

6,479 


6JS0 
1.S51 
1*969 


1,967,000     46|  1,273,000 


2,059  #51,814,000  2,788  f 61 ,780,474  3,985  •178,682  17ft  172  237 


$3  465,000 
841,900 

7*2  980 


17 


42 


6*09.000 
272,000 


1 .528,000 


6"U,000:     79  1,054,000 


2,442  640 
520,996 

555  462 
682,000 

678.180 
219,900 

499,125 
2,188,800 
1,400,400 
1,415,248 

277,150 

7:j9.5O0 
2.03S.752 

1,058.000 

,597,015 
142,440 
467.432 


50  1,892.000 
81  857,000 


24  11,403.000 
12  178,001 

56|  2,024  500 
ST  9*6,500 

62  2,881,500 


1 


675  125,982,000  1,112,  822.140,915 
4  982 


750,000 


20 
49 

J 

28 

28 
125 

78 
70 

81 
28 
46 

89[ 
fill 
15 
81 


809,000 
611,000 

827,000 
469,000 

411,000 

928,000 
849,000 


32 

J 
61 

25 

221 
I 

80' 
90 

48 

81 


88  16,635.000  2,856 
IS!        825.W0  2,25i 


2,560,874  1,820 
l,4*4,00tJ  5,473 


liS.OOO 

607.706 
483,900 

649,000 
225,000 

411,665 

1,7^9.600 

423,000 
852,100 


195,0001     26  818,000. 


4.'-  000 

607,000 
894,0001 
T14,0M 
115,000 
677.000 


954  $18,080,000 


24 

84 

871 

111 

521 


847,000 

49S.500 

571.700 
1,705,500 

158,200 
1,221,000 


943|1S,06!>371 


4  225    895.749  662  3  913  064 .894 ,000  8.676  $79.S07 ,*4.V  6,093 


100 
143 

12l! 
1* 

C6 
133 

11 
21 

27 
84 

42! 

61  j 

26, 

21 

81] 

oil 
4 

86 


1 . 1  "8 


1,287,4*?! 


5.654,100  5,975 
1,106  006 


1,06* 


898  800 

1,186,200 
466,000 
1,667,800 

1*8  000 
227,000 
19o  000 
79oW 
620  50O 
46,000 
417,000 


$2$,57S,257 


$207,210,427  24S  2<* 


887 
2,677 

1,290 
9,S9$ 

4.19S 
6,726 

2  971 

1.7*1 

K,6>3 

5.426 

9:4 

s  c?j 


70.0« 
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non-intercourse  took  place.  Tho  number  of 
persons  doing  business  is  pretty  accurately  re- 
corded by  the  mercantile  agency  of  Dun  &  Co., 
whose  agencies  extend  all  over  the  Union. 
[In  the  foregoing  table  the  failures  in  the  South- 
ern States  (with  the  exception  of  the  cities  of 
Baltimore,  Louisville,  and  St.  Louis,  the  State 
of  Delaware  and  District  of  Columbia,  which 
embrace  tho  entire  year)  are  shown  to  1st  May 
only.] 

The  comparative  aggregates  show  as  follows : 


No.  Storw. 

n*  IUML 

204,061 
229,734 

4.9*2 

4,225 
8,913 
8,«7« 
6,998 

$291,750,000 
95.719.663 

«,.m,»joo 

79,807,845 
207,210,4*7 

*  "^'J  • 

K::::::::::::::::::: 

up  in  carrying  on  the  war :  involving  a  general 
mercantile  bankruptcy  there. 

The  amount  of  tho  mercantile  indebtedness 
of  the  South  to  Northern  merchants,  by  a  very 
close  examination  of  the  books,  confirmed  by 
other  sources  of  information,  appears  to  be  to 
the  four  cities  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Baltimore,  about  $21 1,000,000,  divided 
as  follows: 

New  York  1 158.900,000 

Philadelphia.   24,600,000 

Baltimore   19,000,  U»K> 

Boston   7,600,000 


In  the  Southern  States,  the  number  of  fail- 
ures for  the  entire  year  of  1857  was  675,  with 
an  indebtedness  of  $25,932,000,  while  the  par- 
tial returns  for  the  year  1861  reveal  1,058  fail- 
ures, with  liabilities  amounting  to  $28,578,257, 
although  the  returns  from  the  seceded  States 
embrace  a  period  of  only  four  months,  or  up  to 
May  1st,  when  tho  regular  facilities  were  inter- 
rupted. Tho  unusual  amount  of  failures  in  that 
section  during  these  four  months,  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  mainly  on  the  ground  that  many 
were  intentional,  in  order  to  evade  obligations 
due  at  the  North.  Subsequent  State  action, 
annulling  all  Northern  claims ;  the  entire  ces- 
sation of  trade ;  and  tho  impoverished  condi- 
tion of  the  South,  led  to  the  fear  that  the' entire 
indebtedness  of  that  section  would  be  swallowed 


In  tho  dry  goods  interest  alone  in  the 
cities  estimates  show  that  New  York  loses 
$75,000,000;  Philadelphia,  $14,000,000;  Balti- 
more, $6,500,000,  and  Boston  $2,000,000; 
making  a  total  indebtedness  to  the  dry  goods 
trade  of  $97,500,000.  From  this  and  other 
data,  the  total  liabilities  of  the  South  to  tho 
Northern  States  are  estimated  at  nearly  $800,- 
000,000. 

The  cutting  off  of  such  an  amount  of  present 
means  was  a  severe  blow  to  Northern  deal- 
ers, and  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  so  few 
failures  took  place  in  proportion  to  the  whole. 
Tho  average  liabilities  of  the  Northern  failed 
firms  appear  to  have  been  about  $30,000;  if 
the  liabilities  of  tho  whole  number  in  business 
are  as  large,  then  tho  aggregate  of  Northern 
liabilities  is  $5,167,110,000,  and  it  is  quite  prob- 
able that  the  sum  of  outstanding  credits  much 
exceeds  this  amount.  In  New  York  City,  980 
firms  failed,  owing  nearly  $70,000  each,  and 
there  are  19,127  still  in  business  that  probably 
owe  as  much,  which  would  give  $1,338,890,000 
of  credits. 


UNITED  STATES  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE,  FROM  JAN.  1  TO  DEC.  81,  1S61. 
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Customs. 

Linda... 


Total 


,T8-10. 

Demand  Notes. 

Treasury  Notes,  Act  of  March  2, 1961  

Sixty-days  *      "  "  ■   

Loan  Act.  February  8, 1861  

Oregon  War  Loan  

Treasury  Not**.  Art  of  February  8,  1861.. 

.Stock,  Act  of  July  17  


Total  Means. 


CI  Til  List. 
Interior .. 

War  

Nary  


Exi-K  NHES. 


Total. 
Interest . 


Treasury  Notes,  Dec  1857. 


i860. 
"     Mar.  Ml 
Short  Loan,  July  IT,  1361... 


Total  paid  for  debt  

ToUl  expenses  and  debt.. 


Ill  Six  Month*. 

U  Qnvtor. 

4tb  Quarter. 

Total. 

$15,288,120  78 
258,602  CS 
425,804  67 

$7,198,602  56 

85.967  03 
818,095  S6 

18,809,066  47 
89.658  40 
172,816  » 

$30,796,795  75 
834.223  U 
915,716  65 

$15,972,038  93 

•.7,652,065  44 

$8,521,041  15   |    $82,015,740  67 

18,000,000  00 
6,000.000  00 
16,000,000  00 

9,309,009  74 

♦50,125.885  S7 
15.620,000  00 
14.019.034  66 
12,977.750  00 
66.257  60 
21.850  00 
8,500  00 

$91,790,676  28 

18,4*0,000  00 

18,600  00 
438,000  00 
24,294,129  17 

$141,916,062  10 

84.100,000  00 
17,019,034  66 
17,*96,850  00 
16,065,367  60 
604,850  00 
9.812,609  74 
84,294,129  17 

183,309,009  74 

♦92,722,778  08 

1135.066,405  40 

$261,098,198  17 

149,281,048  73 

1100,275,448  47 

*"'•:!  143  983  74 

$10,829,367  23 
L924,858  77 
15.232^29  61 
7,964,819  04 

•6,140.774  05 

1.124.825  92 
5S.345.12S  68 
9,799,303  83 

$4,733,406  70 

469,162  90 
84,663  399  83 
9,772,288  44 

$21,703,547  97 
8.61  \842  49 
158.241.044  51 
27.548,860  81 

175,410,028  98 

$99,645,197  26 

$211,006,295  78 

$6,112,906  18 
4,143,759  50 
7,8*9,400  00 
25,767.192  95 
88,750,060  00 

$2,1 72.327  21 
8,104.3ns  00 
6,900.000  00 
2,7*6.0*2  H 

1202.052  61 
1,886,151  60 
400  00 
10,641,100  00 
10,250,000  00 

$3,73>..'26  36 
903.800  00 
429,000  00 
12.480,060  00 
28^00,060  00 

nuHjn  i« 

49,918,747  70 

fttMtfcTOi  11 

98.239.733  09 

$45  300  926  36 
14<946,123  62 

♦82,093.308  03 
293,099.604  41 

NoT«>-Tbo  payments  hero  stated  were  as  far  as  they  were  actnally  made.  Very 
• ,  to  be  met  out  of  future  means,  and  to  come  into  next  year's  accounts. 
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FLORIDA. 


FLORIDA,  although  one  of  the  smallest 
States  in  population,  yet  in  consequence  of  its 
location  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  to  the 
Union.  Situated  south  of  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama, it  extends  as  a  peninsula  a  distance  of 
885  miles ;  and  is  bounded  on  tho  east  by  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  south  and 
west  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  a  small  portion 
of  Alabama.  Between  her  shores  and  Cuba  is 
the  gulf  channel,  which  is  strictly  the  mouth 
of  the  gulf  and  the  outlet  for  its  commerce. 
Florida  was  purchased  of  Spain  by  the  United 
States  in  1820.  Vast  appropriations  have  been 
made  by  the  United  States,  for  the  security  of 
commerce,  by  erecting  establishments  which 
fringe  her  borders.  11  er  series  of  light-houses 
embrace  Capo  Canaveral,  Jupiter,  Cope  Florida, 
Carysfort,  Sombrero,  Sand  Key,  Key  West, 
Tortugas,  and  Loggerhead.  Fort  Taylor  at  Key 
"West  and  Fort  Jefferson  at  Tortugas,  an  island 
west  of  Key  "West,  the  first  nearly  done  and 
quite  capable  of  defence  and  the  second  more 
than  half  complete,  have  each  cost  about  a  mill- 
ion and  a  quarter.  At  Key  West  are  a  naval 
coal  depot  and  wharf,  the  marine  hospital,  army 
barracks,  admiralty  courts,  and  an  extensive 
wrecking  organization. 

The  population  of  the  State,  in  18C0,  was 
77,778  whites,  908  free  colored,  and  01,753 
slaves;  total,  140,939.  The  ratio  of  increase 
during  the  preceding  ton  years  was  for  whites 
6,477;  free  colored,  258;  slave,  5,709.  The 
Governor  is  elected  for  four  years.  The  Senate 
consists  of  nineteen  members,  elected  for  four 
years,  and  the  House  of  forty  members,  elected 
annually.  The  term  of  tho  Governor,  John 
Milton,  expires  in  1865.  The  public  men  of 
the  State  were  enlisted  in  the  secession  at  its 
earliest  period.  Her  Senators  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, in  secret  caucus,  with  those  from  other 
States  to  devise  the  plan  of  action.  Prompt 
measures  were  also  taken  by  the  State  author- 
ities  to  secure  success.  At  an  early  day  a  State 
Convention  was  called  to  meet  on  the  5th  of 
January,  to  which  delegates  were  at  once 
elected.  Tho  Convention  assembled  at  Talla- 
hassee on  the  day  appointed.  It  consisted  of 
sixty-seven  members,  one-third  of  whom  were 
regarded  as  in  favor  of  cooperation.  On  the 
7th,  a  resolution  declaring  the  right  and  duty  of 
Florida  to  secede  was  passed — ayes,  62 ;  noes,  5. 

On  the  10th  the  ordinance  of  secession  was 

!>assed  by  a  voto  of  62  ayes  to  7  noes.  The 
bilowing  is  the  ordinance : 

Wherea»}  All  hope  of  preserving  the  Union  upon 
terms  consistent  with  the  safety  and  honor  of  the  slave- 
holding  States,  has  been  fully  dissipated  by  the  recent 
indications  of  the  strength  of  the  anti-slavery  sentiment 
of  tho  free  States  ;  therefore, 

Ik  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  Florida,  in  convention 
oAttemhUd,  That  it  is  undoubtedly  tho  right  of  the  sev- 
eral States  of  the  Union,  at  such  time  and  for  such 
cause  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  such  States, 
acting  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  may  be  just  and 
proper,  to  withdraw  from  the  Union,  and,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  this  Convention,  the  existing  causes  arc  such  as 
to  compel  Florida  to  proceed  to  exercise  this  right 

We,  the  peoplo  of  the  State  of  Florida,  in  Convention 


assembled,  do  solemnly  ordain,  publish,  and  decl-re 
that  the  State  of  Florida  hereby  withdraws  herself  from 
the  Confederacy  of  States  existing  under  the  name  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  from  the  existing 
Government  of  the  said  States ;  and  that  all  political 
connection  between  her  and  the  Government  of  said 
States  ought  to  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  totally  an- 
nulled, and  said  Union  of  States  dissolved;  and  the 
State  of  Florida  is  hereby  declared  a  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent nation ;  and  that  all  ordinances  heretofore 
adopted,  in  so  far  as  they  create  or  recognize  said 
Union,  are  rescinded ;  and  all  laws,  or  parts  of  laws, 
in  force  in  this  State,  in  so  far  as  they  recognize  or  as- 
sent to  said  Union,  be  and  they  are  hereby  repealed. 

The  Convention,  at  a  subsequent  date,  was 
addressed  by  the  Commissioner  from  South 
Carolina,  L.  W.  Spratt.  In  his  address  he  ad- 
mits that,  if  the  Southern  peoplo  had  been  left 
to  consult  their  own  interests  in  the  matter, 
apart  from  the  complications  superinduced  by 
the  action  of  South  Carolina,  they  would  never 
have  felt  it  their  duty  to  initiate  the  movement 
in  which,  for  reasons  partly  long  conceived  and 
partly  fortuitous,  she  had  now,  as  she  thinks, 
succeeded  in  involving  them. 

The  other  acts  of  the  Convention  completed 
the  work  commenced,  by  the  ordinance  of  se- 
cession. Delegates  were  appointed  to  the  Con- 
federate Congress,  with  instructions  to  cooper- 
ate with  those  from  other  States  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Government  independent  of  the  United 
States.  A  session  of  the  Legislature  was  held  at 
tho  same  time,  in  order  to  pass  such  measures 
as  would  givo  strength  to  the  executive  officers 
in  their  new  position.  An  act  authorizing  the 
issue  of  $500,000  dollars  in  treasury  notes  and 
another  staying  the  issue  of  executions  upon 
the  Judgments  iu  cases  of  civil  contract  were 
passed.  Another  act,  to  define  treason,  was 
adopted,  which  declared  that,  u  on  the  event 
of  any  actual  collision  between  the  troops  of 
the  late  Federal  Union  and  those  in  the  emplov 
of  tho  Stato  of  Florida,  it  should  be  the  duty  of 
the  Governor  of  the  State  to  make  public  proc- 
lamation of  the  fact,  and  thereafter  the  act  of 
holding  office  under  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  declared  treason,  and  tho  person  con- 
victed should  suffer  death."  This  act  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor  on  the  14th  of  February. 
On  the  next  day  tho  Legislature  adjourned. 

Tho  forts  and  arsenals  of  the  United  States 
and  the  U.  S.  schooner  Dana  were  seized,  un- 
der instructions  from  the  Governor,  at  the 
same  timo  those  in  Alabama  were  occupied  by 
tho  troops  of  that  State.  At  the  most  im- 
portant forts,  as  Pickens,  Jefferson,  and  Taylor, 
there  were  such  garrisons  as  were  able  to  de- 
fend them.  The  investment  of  the  former  was 
immediately  made  by  the  troops  from  Florida, 
with  reinforcements  from  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi.  The  navy  yard  and  forts  on 
tho  mainland  at  Pensacola  were  thus  occupied, 
but  Pickens  defied  all  the  efforts  of  the  besieg- 
ers .  Tho  entire  forco  furnished  from  the  State 
to  the  service  of  the  Confederate  Government 
has  been  estimated  at  10,000  men.  Those  in 
the  service  for  twelve  months  and  longer  were 
much  less  in  number. 
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FORTS  AND 

FORTS  AND  ARSENALS,  Mists  and 
LioHT-nousKa,  ix  tub  Seceded  States.  All 
the  property  of  the  United  States  in  the  seced- 
ing States  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  State 
authorities  either  immediately  before  or  soon 
after  the  passage  of  their  ordinances  of  seoession. 
In  all  cases,  this  property  was  transferred  to  the 
Confederate  Government,  when  the  State  in 
which  it  was  located  became  a  member  of  the 
Confederacy.  The  position  assumed  was,  that 
the  forts  had  been  constructed  by  tho  United 
States  with  the  public  money  for  the  defence  of 
each  State,  consequently  when  the  State  be- 
came independent,  or  joined  another  Union, 
site  had  a  title  to  the  property,  arising  out  of 
her  interest,  above  all  other  parties.  This  seiz- 
ure was  therefore  justified  by  the  State  author- 
ities on  the  ground  of  self-defence,  and  prom- 
ises were  offered  to  account  for  the  property  in 
a  general  and  final  settlement  with  the  United 
States.  This  argument  was  extended  to  justify 
the  seizure  of  mints,  arsenals,  custom-houses, 
post-offices,  and  hospitals.  Tho  property  thus 
taken  possession  of,  is  of  national  magnitude, 
and  would  constitute  a  splendid  outfit  to  a  new 
Confederacy.  It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  into 
details,  any  further  than  to  describe  the  forts, 
arsenals,  mints,  custom-houses,  and  light-houses. 
Every  village  had  its  post-office,  with  its  outfit ; 
ships  were  Tying  at  the  navy  yards,  plantations 
of  five  oak  were  growing,  and  much  other  val- 
uable property  was  scattered  through  States, 
which  came  into  tho  possession  of  tho  Confed- 
erate States. 

FOOTS, 

Fort  Caswell  was  erected  as  one  of  tho  de- 
fences of  the  harbor  of  Smith villo,  North  Caro- 
lina. It  was  erected  at  a  oost  of  $571,221.  The 
fort  was  under  the  charge  of  Brigadier-General 
Foster,  captain  of  Engineers  until  the  16th  of 
April,  when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  a 
military  company  from  Wilmington.  The  fort 
was  generally  in  good  repair.  The  shot  fur- 
naces required  rebuilding  A  few  guns  of  in- 
ferior calibre  were  on  hand,  without  carriages. 
Tiie  fronts  of  tho  work  bearing  upon  the  en- 
trance were  deficient  in  gun  circles. 

Fort  Johnston  was  seized  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  two  miles  from  the  month  of  Capo  Few- 
River,  and  forms  one  of  the  defences  of  Smith- 
ville  harbor. 

Fort  Macon,  in  tho  harbor  of  Beaufort,  N. 
Carolina,  was  seized  about  the  middle  of  April. 
It  had  been  under  the  supervision  of  General 
Foster.  Its  construction  cost  $468,790.  At 
the  time  of  its  seizure  a  few  guns  were  mount- 
ed on  weak  carriages,  the  shot  furnace  required 
rebuilding,  and  the  wood  work,  drawbridge,  and 
embankment  of  the  ctfnseway  noeded  repairs. 

Fort  Sumter.   See  Scmtek. 

Fort  Johnston  was  constructed  for  the  de- 
fence of  Charleston  harbor,  South  Carolina. 
The  barracks  and  quarters  wero  in  such  b.id 
order  as  to  be  almost  uninhabitable.  Tho  posi- 
tion was  occupied  on  tho  2d  of  January  by  tho 
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State  troops.  A  small  battery  of  threa  guns 
was  soon  aftes  built  adjoining  the  barracks. 

Fort  Pinckney,  in  Charleston  harbor,  was 
seized  by  the  8tate  troops  on  the  27th  of  De- 
cember. The  Lieutenant  in  charge  was  suffered 
to  leave  with  the  workmen ;  but  all  the  public 
property  was  taken  possession  of,  including  the 
mess  property  and  one  month's  provisions  for 
tho  engineer  force.  The  armament  of  the  fort 
was  all  mounted,  except  two  or  three  guns  on 
tho  barbette  tier,  ana  one  42-pounder  in  tho 
casemate  tier.  The  carriages  were  in  good 
order  and  pretty  good.  The  magazine  was  well 
furnished  with  implements,  and  contained  somo 
powder.  Tho  fort  was  generally  in  excellent 
condition.   Its  cost  was  $58,809. 

Fort  Moultrie. — The  work  of  preparing  this 
fort,  which  is  situated  in  Charleston  harbor, 
for  a  vigorous  defence,  commenced  in  August, 
1860,  and  was  diligently  proseouted  up  to  the 
day  of  its  evacuation,  December  26th,  1860. 
In  this  time,  the  large  accumulation  of  sand 
which  overtopped  the  scarp  wall  on  the  sea 
front  was  removed  to  the  front,  and  formed 
into  a  glacis ;  a  wet  ditch,  fifteen  feet  wide,  dug 
around  the  fort ;  two  planking  caponnieres  of 
brick,  built  to  flank  with  their  fire  the  three 
water  fronts;  a  bastionet  for  musketry  con- 
structed at  the  northwest  angle;  a  picket 
fence  built  around  the  fort,  bordering  the 
ditch,  and  protected  by  a  small  glacis ;  merlons 
constructed  on  tho  whole  of  the  east  front; 
communications  opened  through  the  quarters ; 
a  bridge  built  connecting  them  with  the  guard- 
house ;  and  the  latter  loop-holed  for  musketry, 
so  as  to  serve  for  a  citadel. 

The  fort  is  an  enclosed  water  battery,  having 
a  front  on  tho  south  or  water  side,  of  threo 
hundred  feet.  It  is  built  with  salient  and  re- 
entering angles  on  all  sides,  and  is  admirably 
adapted,  in  its  plan,  for  defence,  either  from  tho 
attack  of  a  storming  party,  or  by  regular  ap- 
roaches.  The  outer  and  inner  walls  are  of 
rick,  capped  with  stone,  and  filled  in  with  earth, 
making  a  solid  wall  about  fifteen  feet  in  thickness. 
Tho  height  of  the  wall  from  the  bottom  of  tho 
ditch  to  tho  top  of  the  parapet  is  twenty  feet. 
The  commandant  of  the  fort  for  many  years  was 
Colonel  Gardner,  but  on  tho  18th  of  November, 
1860,  Major  Robert  Anderson,  of  Kentucky,  was 
ordered  to  that  post.  His  position  on  the  24th 
of  December,  is  thus  described  by  himself: 

"  "When  I  inform  you  that  our  garrison  con- 
sists of  only  sixty  effective  men,  and  that  we 
are  in  a  very  indifferent  work,  the  walls  of 
which  are  only  about  fourteen  feet  high,  and 
that  we  have,  within  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  of  our  walls,  sand  hills  which  command 
our  work,  and  which  afford  admirable  sites  for 
batteries,  and  the  finest  covers  for  sharpshooters, 
and  that  beside  this,  there  are  numerous  houses, 
of  them  within  pistol-shot,  you  will  at 
onco  see  that,  if  attacked  in  force,  headed  by 
any  one  but  a  simpleton,  there  is  scarce  a  possi- 
bility of  our  being  able  to  hold  out  long  enongh 
to  enable  our  friends  to  come  to  our  succor." 
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Meanwhile,  although  strengthening  his  own 
position,  ho  urged  forward  the  .completion  of 
Fort  Sumter,  and  the  mounting  its  heavy  ord- 
nance. When  it  was  done  he  resolved  to  aban- 
don Moultrie  and  occupy  Sumter— to  leave  the 
weaker  and  hold  the  stronger  position. 

The  evacuation  took  place  on  the  night  of 
the  26th  of  December,  commencing  abont  eight 
o'clock.  The  men  were  ordered  to  hold  them- 
selves  in  readiness,  with  knapsacks  packed,  but 
up  to  the  moment  of  their  leaving  had  no  idea 
of  abandoning  the  post.  They  were  reviewed 
on  parade,  and  were  then  ordered  to  two 
schooners,  lying  in  the  vicinity,  where  they  em- 
barked, taking  with  them  all  the  necessaries, 
stores,  &c,  requisite  in  their  evacuation.  Sev- 
eral trips  were  made,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
provisions  and  eamp  furniture  were  transported 
under  cover  of  night.  By  daylight  the  entire 
force  was  within  the  walls  of  Sumter  except 
Captain  Foster  and  eight  men.  Before  evacu- 
ating the  fort,  the  guns  were  spiked,  the  gun 
carriages  on  the  front,  looking  towards  Fort 
Sumter,  burnt,  and  the  flag  staff  cut  down.  The 
instructions  under  which  Major  Anderson  acted 
were  the  following: 

"Memorandum  of  Yerbttl  Littructiont  to  Major 
Anderson,  Fint  Artillery,  Commanding  lort 
Moultrie,  &  C. 

"  You  aro  aware  of  the  great  anxiety  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  that  a  collision  of  the  troops 
with  the  people  of  the  State  shall  be  avoided, 
and  of  his  studied  determination  to  pursue  a 
course  with  refcrenco  to  the  military  force  and 
forts  in  this  harbor  which  shall  guard  against 
such  a  collision.  Ho  has,  therefore,  carefully 
abstained  from  increasing  the  force  at  this 
point,  or  taking  any  measures  which  might  add 
to  the  present  excited  state  of  the  public  mind, 
or  which  would  throw  any  doubt  on  the  con- 
fidence he  feels  that  South  Carolina  will  not 
attempt  by  violence  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
public  works,  or  interfere  with  their  occupancy. 

"  But  as  the  counsel  and  acts  of  rash  and  im- 
pulsive persons  may  possibly  disappoint  these 
expectations  of  the  Government,  lie  deems  it 
proper  that  you  should  be  prepared  with  in- 
structions to  meet  so  unhappy  a  contingency. 
IIo  has,  therefore,  directed  mo,  verbally,  to 
give  you  such  instructions : 

44  You  are  carefully  to  avoid  every  act  which 
would  needlessly  tend  to  provoke  aggression, 
and  for  that  reason,  you  are  not,  without  neces- 
sity, to  take  up  any  position  which  could  be 
construed  into  tho  assumption  of  a  hostile  atti- 
tude; but  you  are  to  hold  possession  of  the 
forts  in  the  harbor,  and  if  attacked,  you  are  to 
defend  yourself  to  the  last  extremity.  The 
smallncss  of  your  force  will  not  permit  you, 
perhaps,  to  occupy  more  than  one  of  the  three 
forts,  but  an  attack  on,  or  an  attempt  to  take 
possession  of  either  of  them,  will  be  regarded 
as  an  act  of  hostility,  and  you  may  then  put 
your  command  into  either  of  them  which  you 
may  deem  most  proper  to  increase  its  power  of 
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resistance.  Yon  aro  also  authorized  to  take 
similar  steps  wherever  you  have  tangible  evi- 
dence of  a  design  to  proceed  to  a  hostile 
act.  D.  P.  BrnEK, 

44  Asst.  Adjutant-General. 
"  Foot  Moi  ltme,  K.  C,  Dte.  11,  1860." 

"This  is  in  conformity  to  my  instructions  to 
Major  Bnell. 

44  Jons  B.  Floyd,  Secretary  of  War." 

The  fort  was  soon  taken  possession  of  by 
South  Carolina  troops.  The  manner  in  which 
it  was  done  is  thus  described  by  an  eye-wit- 
ness: 

41  About  seven  o'clock  the  tramp  of  detach- 
ments from  the  artillery  regiments  was  heard, 
and  the  Washington  Artillery,  the  German  Ar- 
tillery, the  Lafayette  Artillery,  and  the  Marion 
Artillery,  making  a  total  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  men,  rank  and  file,  under  command 
of  Colonel  Wilmot  G.  DeSaussure,  were  soon 
embarked  on  board  the  Nina  and  General 
Clinch,  and  steamed  away  down  the  harbor 
towards  Sullivan's  Island.  Among  those  on 
board  were  Colonel  Charles  Alston,  Aid  to  the 
Governor,  and  Captain  Humphreys,  of  the 
arsenal.  On  reaching  the  island  these  two  last- 
named  gentlemen  approached  the  gate,  and  the 
sentinel,  in  accordance,  it  is  said,  with  orders, 
surrendered  on  demand.  The  troopg  then 
quietly  took  possession,  and  the  Palmetto  flog 
was  soon  waving  over  the  time-honored  fortifi- 
cations. Three  rockets  (the  signal  agreed  upon) 
were  then  sent  up,  to  notify  the  people  in  the 
city  that  tho  fort  was  in  the  hands  of  the  State, 
and  the  newly-installed  garrison  betook  them- 
selves, as  best  they  might,  to  devising  the  ways 
and  means  of  comfort  and  protection." 

The  labor  of  placing  the  fort  in  a  condition 
for  an  attack  on  Sumter  was  soon  commenced. 

Under  tho  direction  of  Major  Ripley,  with  a 
black  brigade  of  picks  and  shovels,  breastworks 
were  thrown  up,  and  heavy  guns  mounted,  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  whole  appearance  of 
the  fort  was  changed,  and  almost  attained  its 
utmost  state  of  efficiency.  Huge  heaps  of  sand- 
bags surmounted  the  ramparts,  faced  with  pal- 
metto logs  and  covered  with  hides,  from  the 
embrasures  of  which  the  grim  dogs  of  war  pro- 
truded their  muzzles,  nine  of  them  levelled  direct 
at  Fort  Sumter.  What  is  conceived  to  be  the 
weakest  point  in  the  granite  mass  had  been 
selected  as  the  mark  at  which  all  these  cannon 
were  pointed.  The  interior  of  tlie  fort  also 
presented  a  most  warlike  aspect.  The  oven  for 
hot  shot  was  in  readiness,  like  a  steam  fire- 
engine,  for  firing  up  at  any  moment,  and  all  the 
equipments  for  carnage  piled  up  around  the 
gun  carriages.  The  magaziue  was  buried  in  a 
cavern  of  sand  bags,  and  was  believed  to  be  be- 
yond the  reach  of  shot  or  shell.  Every  arrange- 
ment was  made  not  only  for  the  protection  of 
the  men,  but  for  receiving  the  balls  of  Sumter 
with  the  least  possible  damage. 

When  the  attack  was  made  npon  Fort  Sum- 
ter, her  raking  fire  against  Fort  Moultrie  was 
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very  destructive  of  property.  An  intelligent 
eye-witnessof  the  scone  immediately  afterwards, 
described  it  by  stating  that,  upon  catering,  "  the 
eye  falls  upon  the  battered  walls  of  the  arch- 
way, with  openings  ia  some  places  large  enough 
for  windows.  In  other  places  may  be  seen  the 
hanging  splinters  of  the  rafters,  large  pieces  of 
ceiling  seemingly  about  to  drop,  while  the  holes 
in  the  roof  throw  a  clear  light  over  the  scene 
of  destruction.  All  of  the  officers'  quarters 
were  battered  with  seven,  eight,  or  ten  balls, 
which  penetrated  the  whole  depth  of  the  build- 
ing. The  western  wall  on  the  upper  balcony 
was  entirely  shot  away.  The  barracks  were 
almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  furnace  for 
heating  hot  shot  was  struck  four  times;  the 
flag  or  the  Confederate  States  received  three 
shots  and  the  Palmetto  flag  four.  The  merlons 
of  sand-bags,  dec,  remain  unbroken.  On  the  out- 
side walls  over  one  hundred  shots  were  counted. 
Even  the  beds  and  bedding  in  the  officers'  quar- 
ters and  the  men's  barracks  were  cut  and  torn. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  bomb-proof  shelter  the 
loss  of  life  would  no  doubt  have  been  appall- 
ing." Nearly  twenty  houses  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  fort,  were  injured  by  the  fire  from 
Sumter. 

Fwt  Pulatki.— This  fort  is  erected  on  Cock- 
spur  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  River 
in  Georgia.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Count 
Pulaski,  the  distinguished  Polish  general  who 
espoused  the  cause  of  American  freedom  in  the 
Revolution.  It  effectually  guards  the  main  en- 
trance to  the  river.  All  vessels  of  any  size 
have  to  pass  under  its  guns.  Cockspur  Island 
n  separated  from  Tybee  Island  by  a  narrow 
carve  of  the  sea.  It  is  an  irregular  pentagon, 
with  the  base  line  or  curtain  face  inland,  and 
the  other  faces  casemated  and  bearing  upon  the 
approaches.  The  curtain,  which  is  simply 
crenellated,  is  covered  by  a  redan,  surrounded 
by  a  deep  ditch,  inside  the  parapet  of  which 
are  granite  platforms  ready  for  the  reception 
of  guns.  The  parapet  is  thick,  and  the  coun- 
terscarp is  faced  with  solid  masonry.  Sand- 
bag traverses  guard  the  magazine  door,  and 
every  thing  is  in  as  good  trim.  The  walls 
are  exceedingly  solid,  and  well-built  of  hard 
gray  brick,  upwards  of  six  feet  in  thickness, 
the  casemates  and  bombproof*  being  lofty  and 
capacious.  A  full  garrison  of  the  fort  is  650 
men.  The  work  is  intended  for  128  guns. 
They  are  long  82's,  with  a  few  42's  and  col- 
umbiad*.  The  10-inch  colnmbiads  are  en  bar- 
bette. There  are  three  furnaces  for  heating 
red-hot  shot. 

This  fort  was  seized  by  order  of  Governor 
Brown  on  the  3d  of  January.  At  the  time,  this 
was  stated  to  have  been  done  to  prevent  its 
seizure  by  a  spontaneous  uprising  of  the  peo- 
ple. Subsequently,  however,  the  apprehensions 
which  led  to  this  seizure  proved  to  be  ground- 
less. They  were  excited  by  fabulous  telegraphic 
despatches  sent  from  the  city  of  Washington. 
At  the  time  of  its  seizure  there  were  sixty  guns 
mounted.   It  cost  the  Government  $»88,S5!>. 
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Previously  it  had  been  in  the  care  of  two  men, 
who  were  employed  in  keeping  the  grassed  sur- 
faces free  from  weeds  and  in  taking  care  of  the 
property. 

Fort  Jacl&on  was  seized  by  order  of  Gov- 
ernor Brown,  together  with  Fort  Pulaski.  Its 
cost  of  construction  was  $182,000.  It  is  so 
situated  as  to  serve  as  one  of  the  defences  of 
Savannah  River.  At  the  time  of  its  seizure,  it 
was  nnder  the  charge  of  a  fort -keeper  em- 
ployed to  keep  the  grassed  surfaces  free  from 
weeds  and  to  take  care  of  the  public  property. 

Fort  Clinch,  situated  on  Amelia  Island,  Flor- 
ida, was  in  process  of  construction  until  the 
time  of  its  seizure  by  the  Confederates  in  Jan- 
uary. There  had  been  expended  then  upwards 
of  $170,000.  The  north  bastion  was  about 
completed,  the  curtain  connecting  it  with  the 
northwest  bastion  completed,  and  the  other 
bastions  and  curtains  connecting  were  in  a  very 
forward  state.  Amelia  Island  is  on  the  north- 
east of  Florida.  The  town  of  Fernandina  is 
situated  upon  it.  The  harbor  is  one  of  the  best 
below  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Fort  Marion  was  erected  by  the  Spaniards 
more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  town  of  St.  Aupustine,  and  was 
formerly  called  the  Castle  of  St.  Mark.  This 
fort  and  also  the  arsenal  were  seized  by  troops 
of  St.  Augustine  on  the  7th  of  January,  under 
an  order  from  the  Governor  of  the  State.  This 
was  some  days  before  information  of  the  seces- 
sion of  the  State  was  received.  The  troops 
immediately  commenced  to  mount  the  32*8  and 
the  8-inch  howitzers.  The  United  States  had 
expended  over  $51,000  upon  the  works. 

Fort  Barancat,  situated  in  Pensacola  harbor 
opposite  its  entrance,  was  built  by  the  Span- 
iards and  captured  from  them  by  General  Jack- 
son. It  is  a  circular  work  and  remained  in  a 
desolate  condition  many  years.  Subsequently 
it  was  put  in  repairs  by  the  United  States,  and 
seized  by  Confederate  troops  on  the  12th  of 
January,  who  immediately  mounted  upon  it 
three  8-inch  Paixhans,  two  8-inoh  columbiads. 
eleven  82's,  eight  24's,  four  18'a,  and  ten  12 
pounders.  A  full  complement  of  the  fort  is 
forty -nine  guns. 

Fort  Mciiae,  one  of  the  defences  of  Pensa- 
cola harbor,  was  soized  on  the  12th  of  Janu- 
ary. This  fort  is  built  on  a  low  sand  spit  of 
the*  mainland,  and  appears  at  a  distance  to  rise 
out  of  the  water.  It  is  further  seaward  than 
Fort  Pickens,  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  channel.  A  detachment  of  about  twenty 
men  took  possession  of  it  without  opposition. 
It  cost  the  United  States  $444,426. 

Fort  Morgan  is  at  the  entrance  of  Mobilo 
harbor,  which  it  effectually  guards.  It  was 
seized  on  the  4th  of  January  by  Alabama  troops, 
aud  garrisoned  by  them,  under  orders  from  the 
Governor  of  the  State.  Preparation  had  been 
made  to  repair  the  wharf  at  the  fort,  and  the 
work  had  been  commenced.  This  structure 
had  cost  the  United  States  $1,242,652. 

Fort  Qaina  is  on  Dauphin  Island,  up  the  en* 
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trance  to  Mobil o  harbor.  The  work  of  con- 
struction was' in  active  progress  at  the  time  of 
its  seizuro  by  Alabama  troops.  There  had  then 
been  expended  $221,500. 

Fort  on  Ship  Island. — It  was  visited  by  an 
armed  body  of  men  on  the  13th  of  January, 
and  by  a  second  party  on  the  same  afternoon, 
who  left  some  of  their  number  on  the  island. 
On  the  20th,  a  third  armed  body  took  forcible 
possession  of  the  work,  when  it  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing condition :  Four  embrasures  from  the 
northeast  angle  built  up,  ready  for  covering 
arches.  All  the  other  embrasures,  except  one. 
had  the  irons  in  place  and  leaded.  The  land 
front,  mostly  at  the  reference,  (18'  4",)  the  con- 
crete of  the  south  half  not  being  all  in.  It  was 
subsequently  recovered  by  the  United  States 
without  material  injury.  It  was  designed  to 
be  one  of  the  strongest  forts  on  the  Southern 
coast. 

Fort  St*  Philip,  situated  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  one  of  the  defences  to  New  Orleans, 
was  under  the  supervision  of  Major  Beauregard. 
Operations  were  in  progress  to  repair  the  dam- 
ages occasioned  to  the  levees  by  a  storm,  and  to 
protect  the  river  shore  by  a  wooden  revetment, 
■when  the  fort  was  seized  by  State  troops. 
This  took  place  on  the  10th  of  January.  The 
orders  given  to  tho  commander  of  the  expedi- 
tion from  New  Orleans  were  to  demand  the 
surrender  of  the  forts ;  to  take  possession  of 
them,  haul  down  the  United  States  flag  floating 
there,  and  hoist  the  Pelican  flag  forthwith.  He 
was  further  instructed  to  hold  said  forts  and  de- 
fend them  to  the  last  extremity.  Cost  $268,784. 

Fort  Jackson,  likewise  under  the  supervision 
of  Major  Beauregard,  was  another  of  the  de- 
fences of  New  Orleans,  and  situated  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  Materials  had  been  collected 
at  this  fort  for  tho  construction  of  the  lower 
battery,  which  was  prevented  by  its  seizure  on 
the  10th  of  January.  The  cost  of  this  fort  had 
been  $837,608. 

Fort  Livingston,  on  Grand  Terre  Island,  Bar- 
rataria  Bay,  was  seized  about  the  10th  of  Jan- 
uary by  State  troops  of  Louisiana.  The  cost 
of  this  fort  had  been  $362,879. 

Fort  Broun,  situated  at  Brownsville,  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  was  evacuated  on  the  6  th  of 
Mdrch.  Tho  troops  were  taken  on  board  tho 
steamship  Daniel  Webster,  which  had  been  sent 
from  New  York  to  receive  and  bring  them  to 
that  city.  The  fort  was  then  occupied  by 
Texas  troops. 

Fort  Smith  is  a  village  in  Sebastian  County, 
Arkansas.  It  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ar- 
kansas River,  163  miles  west-northwest  of 
Little  Rock,  and  on  the  western  boundary  of 
the  State.  The  United  States  post  located 
there  was  occupied  by  State  troops  on  the  21st 
of  April.  The  expedition  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Solon  Borland,  ordered  by  Governor 
Rector,  consisted  of  five  companies,  well  armed, 
drilled,  and  in  uniform.  They  arrived  at  twelve 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  20th.  The  United 
States  officer  stationed  there,  Captain  Sturgis, 


ARSENAIJ3. 

left  about  an  hour  before  the  arrival  of  tho 
State  troops,  taking  with  him  twenty-three 
wagons  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  horses  and 
mules.  He  crossed  the  plateau  without  arous- 
ing any  suspicions  of  his  purpose,  and  placed 
himself  in  safety  beyond  tho  reach  of  his  pur- 
suers. The  fruits  of  the  expedition  to  the  State 
comprised  6,000  bushels  of  corn,  600  toes  of 
hay,  100  mules,  a  number  of  wagons,  a  large 
quantity  of  quartermaster's  stores,  and  the  pos- 
session of  the  buildings  of  the  fort,  which  were 
very  fine — constituting  a  property  worth  about 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

ARSENALS. 

Augvtta  is  the  second  city  in  population  in 
Georgia.  It  is  situated  on  the  Savannah  River, 
281  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  at  the  head  of 
navigation.  An  arsenal  of  the  United  States 
was  established  here  which  the  State  authori- 
ties determined  to  seize.  On  the  24th  January 
sevon  hundred  State  troops  assembled  in  the 
city  for  the  purpose.  Governor  Brown  being 
present  demanded  of  the  officer  in  charge  its 
surrender,  on  the  ground  that  the  retention  of 
foreign  troops'  upon  the  soil  of  Georgia  was  an 
act  of  hostility.  The  commander  of  the  arsenal, 
seeing  that  resistance  was  vain,  capitulated. 
The  contents  of  the  arsenal  were  a  fine  battery 
of  two  12-pound  howitzers,  two  cannon  about 
twenty  thousand  muskets  and  rifles,  many  of 
them  of  the  best  kind,  and  also  large  stores  of 
powder,  balls,  &c. 

Baton  Bovge  Anenal— The  United  States 
arsenal  located  at  Baton  Rouge,  in  Louisiana, 
was  ordered  to  be  seized  by  Governor  Moore 
on  the  8th  of  January.  The  military  force 
from  New  Orleans  was  taken  on  tho  steamboat 
National,  and  arrived  at  Baton  Rouge  on  the 
evening  of  the  10th.  A  demonstration  of  at- 
tack had  been  made  on  that  day  by  the  military 
of  Baton  Rouge,  in  consequence  of  there  being 
no  evidence  of  a  disposition  to  surrender  the 
arsenal  by  Major  Haskins,  who  was  in  charge. 
There  were  three  hundred  of  these  troops  un- 
der arms  throughout  the  day,  under  command 
of  Colonel  Walton.  It  was  determined  to  at- 
tack the  post  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  11th, 
unless  the  garrison  should  decide  to  capitulate. 
Eight  men  were  under  arms  in  the  arsenal. 
The  next  day,  however,  a  surrender  was  made 
and  the  New  Orleans  troops  took  possession. 
On  an  examination  of  the  arsenal  there  were 
found  fifty  thousand  stand  of  small-arms,  four 
howitzers,  twenty  heavy  pieces  of  ordnance,  one 
battery  of  six  and  another  of  twelve-pounders, 
three  hundred  barrels  of  powder,  and  a  large 
amount  of  fixed  ammunition,  cannon  balls,  shells, 
military  equipments,  &c 

Charleston. — The  arsenal  located  at  Charles- 
ton was  in  charge  of  a  few  officers  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  sufficient  to  look  after  its  safety  in 
the  most  peaceful  times.  Soon  after  the  excite- 
ment connected  with  the  secession  movement 
in  the  State  began,  a  small  body  of  militia  were 
placed  there  as  a  guard,  ostensibly  to  prevent 
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any  injury  from  an  excited  population.  But 
when  Major  An  demon  removed  his  small  force 
from  Fort  Moultrie  .to  Fort  Sumter,  and  Castle 
Pinckney  and  Fort  Moultrie  were  occupied  by 
State  troops,  this  guard  at  the  arsenal  likewise 
took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  State. 
The  United  States  officers  hitherto  in  command 
were  of  course  respectfully  relieved  by  them. 
The  arsenal  contained  at  tho  time  seventy  thou- 
sand stand  of  arms  and  other  military  stores, 
which  were  estimated  in  value  at  half  a  million 
of  dollars.  At  the  same  time,  tho  captain  of 
the  revenue  cutter,  Wm.  Aiken,  transferred  the 
vessel  to  the  Stato  authorities. 

Fayettevills.—  The  arsenal  at  Fayetteville, 
North  Carolina,  was  surrendered  on  the  22d  of 
April.  A  force  of  about  eight  hundred  marched 
to  attack  it,  although  there  were  less  than  sixty 
men  there  for  its  defence.  After  the  surrender 
thirty-five  thousand  stand  of  arms,  seven  thou- 
sand of  which  wero  of  the  very  best  kind,  were 
found,  besides  considerable  quantities  of  cannon, 
ball,  powder,  &c 

Little  Rock,  tho  capital  of  tho  State  of 
Arkansas,  is  situated  on  the  right  or  southern 
bank  of  the  Arkansas  River,  three  hundred 
miles  from  its  month  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  west  of  Memphis,  on  the  Mississippi.  The 
United  States  arsenal  located  here  was  seized 
by  the  State  forces  on  the  5th  of  February.  A 
small  body  of  troops  from  Helena  came  to  Lit- 
tle Rook  determined  upon  its  capture,  and  re- 
quested the  Government  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  movement.  Accordingly  a  de- 
mand was  made,  and  after  negotiation  and  some 
delay  a  surrender  took  place. 

ML  Vernon  Arttenat.— It  is  located  forty- 
five  miles  above  Mobile,  and  was  seized  on  the 
4th  of  January,  by  order  of  Governor  Moore 
of  Alabama.  It  contained  at  tho  time  of  seizure 
twenty  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred barrels  of  powder. 

There  wore  also  small  arsenals  at  Appalachi- 
cola  and  St.  Augustine  in  Florida. 

Ordnance  Depot  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  was 
the  name  given  to  certain  public  buildings 
belonging  to  the  United  8tates  at  that  place. 
These  were  given  up  with  their  contents  to 
the  State  of  Texas  by  General  Twiggs.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  property : 


1,800  males,  valued  at  $50  each,   $90,000 

S00  wagons,     "     $140   "   70,000 

&i0  horses,       "     $150   "   142,500 

600  harnesses,  "      $V>    «   25,000 

Tools,  waggon  materials,  iron  nails,  horse  and 

mule  shoes,   250,000 

Com   7,000 

Clqthing,   150,000 

Commissary  stores,   75,000 

Ordnance  stores,   400,000 


Total,  $1,200,500 

exclusive  of  the  public  buildings.  The  prop- 
erty was  estimated  to  be  worth  to  the  State  of 
Texas  one  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 

General  Twiggs,  a  veteran  officer  of  the  army, 
and  a  native  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  was  in 


command  of  the  Department  of  Texas,  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  secession  ordinance 
by  the  convention  of  that  State.  The  military 
force  nnder  his  command  was  sufficient,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  friends  of  the  Union  in 
the  State,  to  have  controlled  the  State.  Instead 
of  taking  this  loyal  course,  he  ordered  every 
thing  to  be  surrendered  to  the  State  authori- 
ties. Some  of  the  officers  under  his  command 
refused  to  obey,  and  wore  withdrawn  with  their 
men  by  the  Federal  Government.  An  order 
was  also  issued  from  the  War  Department  dis- 
missing General  Twiggs,  as  follows: 

u  War  Dxpabthkit,  March  1, 1SC1. 

"  By  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  ordered  that  Brigadier-General  David  E. 
Twiggs  be,  and  is  hereby,  dismissed  from  the  army  of 
the  United  States  for  his  treachery  to  the  flag  oi  his 
country,  in  having  surrendered  on  the  18th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1861,  on  the  demand  of  the  authorities  of  Texas, 
the  military  posts  and  other  property  of  the  United 
States  in  his  department  and  under  his  charge. 

M  J.  HOLT.  Secretary  of  War. 

"  By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 

-  S.  Coofm,  Adjutant-General." 


Nary  Yard  at  Norfolk.   See  Norfolk. 
Nary  Yard  at  Pensacola.   Seo  Pexbacola. 

MINTS. 

Mint  at  New  Orleans. — Tho  amount  of  de- 
posits received  up  to  the  31st  of  January,  1861, 
was  $1,243,449,  of  which  the  sum  of  $334,410,- 
77  was  in  gold,  and  $900,038  in  silver.  There 
was  coined  during  the  same  period  $244,000  in 
gold,  and  $809,000  in  silver ;  silver  bars,  stamp- 
ed value  $16,818.  Total  coinage,  $1,069,818. 
Subsequently  to  the  81st  of  January,  the  insti- 
tution was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Confed- 
erate authorities  of  Louisiana.  Its  cost  to  the 
United  States  was  $576,926. 

Mint  at  Dahlonega,  Georgia. — The  deposits 
received  up  to  the  28th  of  February,  1861,  were 
$62,193;  tho  coinage  $60,946.  It  was  then 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Confederate  author- 
ities of  Georgia.  Its  cost  to  tho  United  States 
was  $66,500. 

Mint  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  —  The 
deposits  np  to  tho  81st  day  of  March,  1861, 
were  $65,558 ;  coinage,  $70,580.  The  deposits 
were  all  in  gold.  Snbscqnently  the  institution 
was  taken  by  the  Confederate  authorities  of 
North  Carolina.  Its  cost  to  tho  United  States 
was  $110,850. 


The  custom-houses,  marine  hospitals,  post- 
offices,  &c,  at  the  following  places  were  also 
occupied  by  the  Confederate  authorities  on  the 
secession  of  the  respective  States ;  in  some  in- 
stances the  custom-house  and  post-office  were 
in  the  same  building. 

OTHTOM-norSES. 

Virginia— Norfolk,  cost  $228,505;  Peters- 
burg, cost  $108,188 ;  Richmond,  cost  $252,016. 
North  Corolina — Wilmington,  cost  $57,039. 
South  Carolina— Charleston,  cost  $2,068,570. 
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Georgia — Savannah,  cost  $174,407. 
Alabama— Mobile,  cost  $893,564. 
Florida—  Pensacola,  cost  $51,000. 
Louisiana— New  Orleans,  cost  $2,948,259. 
Texas— Galveston,  cost  $114,359. 
Tennessee— Knoxville,  cost  $281 ;  Nashville, 
cost  $20,284. 

court  norsES  A3TD  post-offices. 

South  Carolina — Columbia,  $66. 
North  Carolina — Raleigh,  cost  $8,120. 
Florida — Tallahassee,  cost  $84. 
Tennessee— Memphis,  cost  $15, 143. 

»  • 

MARINE  nOSPITALS. 

North  Carolina — Wilmington,  cost  $43,897. 

Alabama — Mobilo,  cost  $54,540. 

Florida — Pensacola,  cost  $3,052 ;  St.  Marks, 
cost  $25,700. 

Louisiana. — The  Marino  Tlospital  at  New- 
Orleans  was  in  the  United  States  barracks,  as 
they  were  called.  On  the  14th  of  January, 
the  Collector  of  the  Port,  Hatch,  writes  to  Sec- 
retary Dix  Of  the  Treasury  Department,  that 
the  barracks  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  a 
company  of  Louisiana  Infantry,  in  the  name  of 
the  State,  and  he  adds : — "  I  shall  take  steps  to 
remove  those  invalids  at  an  early  day,  if  neces- 
sary, and  with  duo  respect  to  economy." 

Secretary  Dix  sent  by  telegraph  the  following 
reply : 

Apply  to  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  to  revoke  Cap- 
tain Bradford's  order.  Remonstrate  with  the  Governor 
against  the  inhumanity  of  turning  the  sick  out  of  the 
hospital.  If  be  refuses  to  interfere,  have  them  removed 
tinder  the  care  of  the  resident  surgeon,  and  do  all  in 
your  power  to  provide  for  their  comfort 

On  the  next  day,  the  27th,  he  writes  to  the 
Collector  denouncing  this  seizure  in  these  ein- 
phathio  terras: 

I  did  not  receive,  until  the  26th  instant,  vonrs  of  the 
14th  instant  informing  me  that  the  United"  States  bar- 
racks below  the  city  of  Xew  Orleans,  which  have  for 


several  months  been  occupied  as  a  Marine  Hospital, 
have  been  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana.  I  found  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  letter  by 
Captain  Bradford,  of  the  First  Louisiana  Infantry,  ad- 
vising you  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  the  barracks, 
and  that  they  would  be  required  for  the  Loaisianu 
troops  now  being  enlisted,  and  requesting  you  to  im- 
mediately remove  those  patient*  who  are  convalescent, 
and,  as  soon  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  resident  surgeon, 
it  may  be  practicable  and  humane,  those  also  wbo  are 
now  confined  to  their  beds.  He  also  states  that  the 
barracks  contained  two  hundred  and  sixteen  invalids 
and  convalescent  patients. 

Looking  on  this  transaction  as  an  outrage  on  the 
public  authority,  I  have  no  comment  to  make ;  but  I 
cannot  believe  that  a  proceeding  so  discordant  with 
the  character  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
so  revolting  to  the  civilization  of  the  age,  has  bad  the 
sanction  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  I 
sent  a  telegraphic  despatch  to  you  yesterday,  desiring 
you  to  remonstrate  with  him  against  the  inhumanity 
of  Captain  Bradford's  order,  and  to  ask  him  to  revoke 
it ;  but  if  be  should  decline  to  interfere,  I  instructed 
you  in  regard  to  the  removal  and  treatment  of  the  sick, 
and  in  that  I  trust  that  you  will  carry  out  my  direc- 
tions, not  merely  with  economy,  but  with  a  careful  re- 
gard to  their  helpless  condition. 

Subsequently  on  the  same  day,  the  Collector 
by  telegraph  said :  "The  Marine  Hospital  affair 
lias  been  satisfactorily  arranged.  The  barrack? 
aro  retained." 

Mississippi— Vicksburg,  cost  $67,525. 

A rkansas— Napoleon,  cost  $59,250. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Louisiana — Boarding  Station  at  Pass  a  rOutre. 
cost  $12,000;  do.  South  West  Pass,  $8,500; 
Warehouses  at  Quarantine  Station,  New  Or- 
leans, cost  $42,544. 

Tho  following  aro  the  light-houses  of  the 
United  States  which  were  seized  by  the  author- 
ities of  the  seceding  States.  The  lights  were 
immediately  extinguished  and  not  re-lighted 
during  the  year.  In  some  instances  they  were 
partially  or  totally  destroyed. 


V I  no  I N  F  A. 
<':.;>o  Henry  


i  runc-v  lilani!. 


V.v.i'.  Uo<pi'.al. 
White  Shoal.... 


Point  of  Shoah. 


Deep  Wat  it  Shorils,. 


.Turin's  IViisit. 


York  Spit  liL-li'-vcF«-l  

V.w  Point  Co  in  furl  


Wolf  Trap  light-vessel 


On  south  *!d<*  of  the  main 

UiY. 

(in  the  west  fdde  of  the  chcnnel,  neur  the  inoiUh  of 

Kli/.ibeth  Kiver. 

On  wtmrf  at  Nuvul  Hospital   

Below  Sandy  I'uiilt,  on  the  ]e>\v.  r  mid  of  the  Mioal. 

ntnl  on  the  fturbonrd  aide  of  the  miiin  e haunt  1  of 

thci  Jami's  Kivcr  jroinj;  up. 
On  the  point  of  Miuals  about  tho  centra  of  the  rurve 

of  the  .lunies  River  forming  Harwell's  I5;iy.  n  little 

below  Mulberry  Island  1'olnt,  ami  on  the  *tarbi>ard 

friJe  of  the  main  ch.inurl  troiti).*  up. 
On  tho  shoal,  starboard  -si'Ir  of  ebannrl  coir.:;  up 

.limps  Klvtr,  above  Mulberry  Island  1'uint,  and 

below  Lvou'*  Oi-ck. 
On  the  point,  on  the  port  bide  of  the  river  poinp  up 

.1  rimes  Hlver. 

Off  York.  Spit.  York  Tiieer.  ClmMp'-nke  Nav  

On  the  north  Ride  of  the  entmzue  to  Motjuck  Uay, 

went  side  of  rhesip.'.ike  I'.  iw 
On  the  eiist  fdde  of  tin-  Wolf  Trap  Shoal,  between 

the  York  ami  Itappahauiioek  Liver*. 
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Windmill  Point  light- tmmI. 


Bonier'*  R  «  k  light-vessel 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Body's 
Cspe 


Ko.nl  Shoal  llght-veascL . 
XW.  point  Boyal  Shoal.. 


Bmnt  Island  Shoal  light-vessel. . . 

Xeuse  River  light- vessel  

Pamlico  Point  

I -00?  Shoal  light-vessel. . 


Cmatan.  

Wado'a  Point. 


Roanoke  River  light- vessel.. 

Cipc  Lookout  

Rogue  Bank*  


Frring-Pan  Shoals 


Cape  Fear. 
<>ak  Island. 


Orton's  Point  

Campbell's  Ialand. . . 

t'pper  Jetty  Banjo. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Fort  Point 
tape 


Boll's  Bay  

Rattlesnake.  Shoal  Ught-vcsscL . 


f5  iRirsn's  Island 
Furt  Sumter.... 
Castle  I'lnekncy 
Kitt^ry  Beacon . 
Hj«Ung  Island. 


Locatiox. 


About  one  mile  eaat  of  Stingray  Point,  south  side  of 
i  n  Kith  of  Rappahannock  River,  in  six  feet  water. 

On  tho  southeast  point  of  the  Windmill  Point 
Shoals,  N.  sld»  of  the  mouth  of  Rappahannock 
River. 

To  itiiido  clear  of  Bowler's  Rock,  Rappahannock 
River. 

About  83  miles  to  the  northward  of  Capo  1 1  attorns 

light,  and  about  It  to  tho  south  of  an  inlet 
About  2  miles  north  of  tho  southern  extremity  of 


Lk.iit. 


Fixed. 


Core 


Tybe. 


GEORGIA, 
llght- 


the  point  of  the  Capo. 
One-fourth  of  a  mile  from 

Cape  Hattcras  Point 
Near  the  entrance  to  Ocracoke  Inlet  about  Sty 

Meal  miles  to  tho  southward  or  westward  or  Cap« 

Hatteras. 

On  southwest  point  of  Royal  Shoal,  9  miles 

Ocracoke  light  Pamlico  Souud. 
On  tho  northwest  point  of  Royal  " 

Sound. 
On  Harbor  Island  bar, 

Sounds. 

In  southern  part  of  Pamlico  Sound  

Off  Marsh  Point  at  the  mouth  of  Neuse  River  

On  south  ald«  of  the  entrance  to  Pamlico  River  

Off  east  point  of  Long  Shoal,  Pamlico  Sound  

On  east  side  and  about  midway  of  the  narrow  chan- 
nel connecting  Pamlico  and  Croatan  Sounds...... 

Between  Pamlico  and  Albemarlo  Sounds  

OnjMlnt  of  shoal,  on  tbo  west  sido  of  Pasquotank 

Near  the  month  of  the  river  

Near  tho  extremity  of  the  Cape  

At  Fort  Macon,  Beaufort  Main  light  in  rear,  and 

beacon  in  front  of  fort 
On  tho  north  side  of  the  Inlet,  north  entrance  to 

Cape  Fear  River. 
In  10  fathoms  water,  off  the  end  of  the  Frying- Pan 

Shoals,  off  Cape  Fear,  one  mile  beyond  the  outer 

18-foot  shoal. 

On  Bald  Head,  near  southern  or  main  entrance  to 
the  Cape  Fear  River. 

On  Oak  Ialand.  to  the  southward  of  tho  main  chan- 
nel of  Cape  Fear  River. 

On  west  bank  of  Hape  Fear  River,  near  Price's 
Creek,  above  Smlthville. 

Placed  to  mark  Horse-Shoo  Shoal,  between  New  In- 
let and  Price's  Creek,  Cape  Fear  River. 

On  tho  west  bank  of  tbo  Cape  Fear  River  

On  the  lower  or  southwest  comer  of  Campbell's  or 
Big  Island,  In  the  Cape  Fear  River. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  Capo  Fear  River,  8  miles  be- 


Revolvlng. 


On  tho  south  end  of  North  Island,  east  sido  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Pedeo  River,  and  to  the  harbor  of 
Georgetown,  8.  C. 

On  Fort  Point  

On  Raccoon  Key,  about  six  miles  from  the  extremity 
of  the  shoals  off  the  cape,  and  10  miles  southwest 
of  the  entrance  to  the  Santee  River,  8.  C. 
North  end  of  Bull's  Island,  25  miles  northeast  of 

Charleston,  8.  C. 
Placed  off  Rattlesnake  Shoal,  and  opposite  north  end 

of  Snlll van's  Island,  In  six  fathoms  water. 
On  Morris1  Island,  and  on  west  side  of  ship  channel 
into  Charleston  harbor,  8.  C. 

In  front  of  main  light  

On  Sullivan's  Island,  Charleston,  8.  C  

Charleston  harbor  

Charleston  harbor  

On  eastern  end  of  Charleston  battery  

On  the  north  point  of  Hunting  Island,  and  west  sido 
to  St  Helena  Sound,  8.  C. 


Off  the"  po'lnVof  CsJaUiiee-Khoai,'  St  Helena*  Soun.L . 


21  A 


In  Callbogne  Sound.  

On  northeast  end  of  Tybee  Island,  and  < 
of  the  entrance  to  Savannah  River. 
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FORTS  AND  ARSENALS. 


Tvbeo  Jieaoon  

Tybee  Island  kuull  li^ht-vuaacl. . 


Cock-spur  1-dond  Beacon.. 
« 


Locatiij;. 


At  thi!  f»>fnt  of  Tvlfo  Maud  

Off  tlio  '•  Knoll,''  uorLh  ur  Tybco  Maud,  in  the  s:u  an- 
nuo. Bivor. 

On  a  Vn<>[)  ronneoted  with  the  eastern  end  of  Cock- 
ppur  Island,  in  the  Savannah  Bivor. 

Oyster  Beds  Beacon   On  the  orator  buds  in  Smmii.ali  Hlvir,  to  mark  ti.e 

south  channel. 
On  the  east  end  of  Fiir  Island,  Id  the  Savannah  Blvcr. 
At  the  cast  cud  of  the  "Hay,"  in  the  city  of  Sa\an- 
nah. 

On  south  end  of  ftipd"  Inland,  north  side  of  the  en- 
trance to  Doboy  sound. 


I.ic.nT. 


S  5  _ 


Fir  Island  Beacon 
TLo  Bay  

snpc.o  


BoilCOf]  

To'f  Inland  Beacons 


bt  Simon's  

Little  Cumberland  Mind.. 

floi:ji»a. 

Amelia  Mimd  


North  Bcacof.j. . . 

St.  John's  Biver. 


ton's  Point  ll^ht-boat 
;.-t.  Augustine..'  


Cape  fannvfr.il. 
Jupiter  lt.lfL.  .. 


l':tpe  Florida 





Firmoiit  .... 
St.  Mark  .v  . 

Del.'  bllltl'l   

Ci;-.<  St.  George  


Cape  San  Bias  

Poi«a<.\dx  

Jiiir  lb-aeon  

Fort  McBno  it,  neons. . 
Barancas  Beacons  


ALABAMA. 

Sand  Island  

Beacon  No.  1  


lb-aeon  No  2  

Mobile  P., int.   


Beacon  No.  ;i. 
lb-ae-m  Nr..  -1 . 
Ch-'ct.iw  Point. . .  . 


Near  north  end  of  Wolf  Island,  aud  boutb-toi.tbea.': 

of  Sapelo  Island  licbt 
Ou  houth  end  of  si.  Simon's  I.-la;  d.  and  tlio  north 

hide  of  the  entrance  to  St.  Simon's  Sound. 
On  the  fonih  Mil.-  of  th.<  cntranco  to  st  Andrew's 

Sound  aud  lLo  SaulUJa  BU  wr. 


On  the  sot: til  side  of  the  entrance  to  St  Mary's 

Biv.  r,  and  north  end  of  Amelia  Inland. 

1  ri  front  of  main  lipht. ;  to  rim  ire  with  channel  

On  tlio  north  front  of  Amelia  Mand;  to  servo  as  a  '. 

runjje  for  the.  channel. 
Near  mouth  of  the  S'..  John's  Blver,  and  south  side 

of  the  i  ntrnnce  to  Jacksonville. 

Off  Dame's  Point,  In  the  St.  John's  Blvcr  

On  tin-  north  end  of  Anastasla  Inland,  and  south  side 

of  cntrutioc  to  St.  A:ii,'u?titie. 

On  northeast  pitch  ,.f  Cape  Canav.'r-id  

Between  Jur.tter  Inlet  and  tiilberts  Bar,  Florida 

Beef*. 

On  south  point  of  Key  Eiscayne,  off  the  southeast 

point  of  Florida. 

On  Firinont  Key,  entrance  to  Tampa  Bay  

On  ea>t  side  of  the  entrance  ti.  si.  Mark's  

On  the  ea«t  A-h\  of  the  middle  eiitronee  to  M. 

Oeorv'e's  Soun«l. 
<  >n  <.'ape  St.  George,  nhont  '21  miles  to  the  eastward 

of  the  we.st  t.ass  to  St.  tteorteV  Sound. 

Near  tho  .«outh  jndiit  of  t'apL.  San  Bias  

W  ar  lbnuua«,  ttoiith  hide  of  IVnsueola  V>:iv  

Beaeon  and  main  li-ht  In  niliL'O  to  ero^  the  bar  

BeacN.iis  In  rali-e  to  avoid  Caveat  Shoal  

Beae.n.5  In  raac-o  to  avoid  uildd-o  ground  


■  


t'hootaw  P  it;  Beacoas  

.vississirn  avi>  Lorisr  an  a 

Bound  Inland  

Kai-t  Ba^ea-oula  Blver  

Biloti.....  

Cat  Island  


I'a«?  Christian  


Merrill's  9-h,<]  Bank, 
l'leasonton's  Island.. . 


rr..ft«.rvi:b!  Beacon... 

KiL-nl.-Ls  

1 5 » i n  Fon.-a.  

I'ort  l'..nlehartrain. . .  . 

B.iyo.j  St.  .r..,i.n  ,  

New  Cited  

TchefuncU  Biver  


On  a  low  sand  island,  about  $  mile*  s.S.W.  oT  Mobile 

I'oitlt. 

On  tl:..' south  nolnt  of  Sand  Maud,  liiak-n,'  ti  ranu-e 
with  t:ie  liL'htlioLse  fi.r  ero^li:^-  the  outer  bar,  Mo- 
bile. 

on  the  <msI  point  of  f  and  I.-lund,  Mul  i!e,  

On  Mobil,,  (vim.  east  tiJu  of  the  channel  leadln- 
Into  Mobile  Bay. 

On  t'hoctaw  I'oitlt,  ft  Eittle  south  of  tbe  cite  o!  Mo- 
bit... 

In  Choctaw  I'ass.  Mutile  Buy  


Off  Pa«r.ai'.>«la  

At  Kast  I':i-euiro:da  

At  BlbiM.w.  st  of  western  entrance  to  Biloxd  Buv. . 
(>n  the  wi^tau  point  ol  ("at  Blan.l.  and  t,>  the  i \:tt- 

ward  of  the  entrance  to  Fake  ftorvtne. 
On  (he  main  land,  about      tiillus  northwest  of  Cat 

Hand  luht. 

Between  Cat  Island.  St.  Joseph's,  and  Grind  T--hmd.. 
At  the  ?:io-i(h  of  I'tarl  Biver,  east  entrance  to  I^ike 
l'ontrbartram. 

N.'ar  the  fort  at  Proctoreillo,  on  T.aVe  Bormie   . 

At  the  «-ast  entrance  to  Lake  I'oiitr  bartrain   ' 

Near  the  entrance  to  Bayou  lton  Fouc.i  

Near  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  railroad  

Five  miles  north  of  New  •  *rb-ans  

At  the  etitranre  of  New  ('ana!   i 

Nvar  MadwoUViJl^.   j 
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Pass  a  rOutre. 
Sooth  Pass..... 
Ilea*!  of  the 


Bblp  Bhoal  

Southwest  Reef.. 
Shell  Keys  


TEXAS. 


Bolivar  Point. 


Pelican  Spit  

Galveston  Range  Beacons. 
Half-Moon  Bhoai.  

Rod  Fish  Bar.  


At  the  mouth  of  Pass  Manchac,  between  Lakes  Mau- 
re  pas  and  Pontchartrain. 

On  north  side  of  entrance  of  Pass  a  l'Outro,  on  Mid- 
dle Ground  I*land,  Mississippi  River. 

On  southwest  side  of  Gordon's  Island,  near  the  en- 
trance of  tho  south  pass  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

On  Deer  Island,  at  the  junction  of  the  southwest  and 
northeast  passes  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Oo  the  west  side,  near  tho  entrance  to  southwest 
pass  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

On  Timbalier  Island,  west  side  of  entrance  Into  the 
ba; 

On 


At  the  entranoo  of  Atchafalava  Bay  

On  the  south  point  of  Marsh  Island,  one  of  tho  Shell 

On  Brant  Point,  east  side  of  entranco  to  the  Sabine 


Aransas  Toss. 
Padn 


North  side  of  entrance  to  Galveston  Bar,  Texas — 
On  Bird  Island,  to  range  with  Bolivar  Point  for  run- 
ning the  bar. 

On  Pelican  Spit  

In  the  city  or  Galveston  

In  Galveston  Bay,  between  Pelican  Island  and  Dol- 
lar Point 

To  mark  channel  across  Rod  Fish  Bar,  Galveston 
Bay. 

To  mark  channel  across  Clopper's  Bar,  Galveston  Bay. 

On  the  east  end  of  Matagorda  Island,  entranco  to 
Matagorda  Bay,  Texas. 

On  north  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Bayou  Saluria,  in 
Matagorda  Bay. 

On  tho  southora  extremity  of  llalf-Moon  Reef,  In 
Matagorda  Bay. 

Opposite  Alligator  Head,  Matagorda  Bay  

On  Low  Island,  Inside  of  Aransas  Pass  

On  the  north  side  of  tho  entrance  to  Brazos  Santi- 
ago, Texas. 

At  Point  Isabel, 
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FRANCE,  a  country  of  Western  Europe, 
bounded  on  the  northwest  and  west  by  the 
English  Channel  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  the 
northeast  by  Belgium  and  Rhenish  Prussia,  on 
the  east  by  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Spain, 
the  Pyrenees  separating  it  from  the  latter.  Its 
area,  including  its  recent  accessions  of  territory, 
is  218,241  square  miles.  Its  population  in  1861 
was,  in  round  numbers,  87,000,000.  It  is  di- 
vided into  89  departments,  each  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  prefect  and  a  body  of  deputies 
from  its  communes.  The  Government  of  France 
is  an  empire ;  the  emperor  is  not  absolute,  bat 
shares  the  law-making  power  with  a  legislative 
bodv,  composed  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Deputies,  the  latter  elected  by  the  people.  The 
emperor  is  Napoleon  III.,  the  second  son  of 
Louis  Bonaparte  and  Hortense  Beauharnais, 
the  daughter  of  Josephine ;  elected  president 
in  1850,  he  made  himself  emperor  in  Dec.  1852, 
and  his  assumption  of  the  imperial  power  was 
ratified  by  popular  suffrage  soon  after. 

To  a  correct  understanding  of  the  condition 
of  France,  and  the  progress  of  events  there  in 
1861,  a  brief  statement  of  some  of  tho  occur- 
rences of  the  previous  year  is  necessary.  There 
were  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  five 
questions  of  policy  which  agitated  tho  French 


people,  all  of  them  resulting  from  the  measures 
of  the  Government  adopted  the  preceding  year. 
The  first  was  the  difficulties  growing  out  of  the 
cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice  by  Sardinia  to  France, 
as  a  compensation  for  tbe  assistance  which  the 
latter  had  rendered  the  former  in  the  Italian 
war  of  1859.  Against  this  cession  Switzerland 
protested,  from  the  apprehension  that  it  would 
produce  disturbances  m  her  cantons  adjacent ; 
Prussia,  from  the  fear  that  the  plea  of  giv- 
ing a  natural  boundary  to  France  would  be 
hereafter  mado  the  apology  for  a  demand  for 
her  Rhenish  provinces;  and  other  States  of 
Europe,  from  the  belief  that  the  balance  of 
power  would  be  disturbed.  These  protests  had 
been  met  by  the  reply  that  the  cession  had  been 
made  by  the  Sardinian  Government,  and  ratified 
by  the  Sardinian  Chamber  by  a  vote  of  229  out 
of  285  members ;  that  the  people  of  both  prov- 
inces were  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  it,  as 
was  manifested  by  their  suffrage  of  the  12th 
June,  1860 ;  that  the  relations  hitherto  existing 
between  Sardinia  and  Switzerland  were  by  tho 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  cession  to  bo  maintained, 
and  finally  that  the  emperor  had  no  intention 
of  aggression  upon  any  of  the  continental  pow- 
ers, and  that  he  was  himself  deeply  interested 
in  the  maintenance  of  tho  balance  of  power. 
A  second  question  of  importance  was  that  of 
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FRANCE. 


the  occupation  of  Syria  hy  the  French  troops, 
in  order  to  suppress  the  insurrection  and  bloody 
massacres  of  the  summer  of  1860.  The  prompt- 
ness with  wHich  France  had  made  this  move- 
ment, and  the  apparent  cordiality  with  which 
it  was  regarded  by  Russia,  and  submitted  to 
by  the  Ottoman  Porte,  had  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  English  Government,  which  foresaw  in 
this  enterprise,  undertaken,  as  the  French  Gov- 
ernment protested,  solely  from  motives  of  hu- 
manity, and  in  the  interest  of  a  common  Chris- 
tianity against  Moslem  fanaticism,  a  purpose  to 
exclude  her  from  a  participation  in  Turkish 
affairs,  and  a  design  to  divide  the  tottering  em- 

Eire  of  Turkey  with  the  czar.  France  pledged 
erself  to  the  great  powers  to  withdraw  her 
troops  from  Syria  in  June,  1861,  and  did  so ; 
but  not  without  making  the  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  Government  for  Lebanon  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  Christian  prince,  and  protect- 
ed by  the  European  powers.  This  attempt 
proved  unsuccessful.  A  third  question  of  deep 
interest  was  the  change  in  the  relations  be- 
tween England  and  France,  which  had  excited 
on  the  part  of  the  former  a  feeling  of  uneasi- 
ness and  distrust,  which  was  not  without  se- 
rious consequences.  The  interview  of  Napo- 
leon III.  with  the  prince-regent  of  Prussia,  and 
the  kings  of  "Bavaria  and  Hanover,  at  Baden, 
on  the  15th  June,  1860,  partially  but  not  fully 
dissipated  the  apprehensions  with  which  the  Ger- 
manic States  had  previously  regarded  the  French 
Government;  while  the  prodigious  activity  and 
preparations  for  war,  which  were  manifest 
throughout  France — preparations  which  the 
British  Government  regarded  as  only  men- 
acing them,  and  which  imposed  on  them,  as 
they  believed,  the  necessity  of  equally  exten- 
sive preparations  for  defence,  increased  the 
anxiety  of  the  States  of  Central  Europe.  This 
disquietude  was  not  diminished  by  the  skilful 
diplomacy  by  which  the  French  emperor,  with- 
out being  himself  present,  turned  to  his  own 
account  the  meeting  between  the  czar  of  Russia, 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  prince-regent  of 
Prussia,  securing  the  friendship  and  sympathy 
of  the  ezar,  and  causing  him  to  repel  the  ad- 
vances of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  Govern- 
ments ;  and  though  Napoleon  III.,  in  an  auto- 
graph letter  to  Persigny,  disclaimed  most  heart- 
ily any  hostile  intention  towards  Great  Britain, 
it  was  long  before  the  British  Government 
seemed  satisfied  with  his  protestations. 

Meantime  a  commercial  treaty  negotiated 
with  Great  Britain,  mainly  through  the  efforts 
of  Lord  Cowley  and  Mr.  Cobdcn,  in  the  autumn 
of  1860,  and  to  take  effect  in  June,  1861,  was 
destined  to  change  to  a  groat  extent  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  two  countries,  and  gave 
rise  to  great  excitement  throughout  France, 
and  to  serious  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  manufacturers,  in  relation  to  its 
effect  upon  their  business ;  apprehensions,  how- 
ever, which  the  result  has  proved  futile.  This 
t  reaty  admitted  a  large  portion  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  each  country  into  tho  other,  free  of 


duty,  and  nearly  all  the  remainder  at  a  greatly 
reduced  tariff.  Among  the  results  of  this  treaty, 
which  was  not  finally  ratified  till  Feb.  4,  1861, 
has  been  the  resumption  of  a  more  cordial  state 
of  feeling  between  the  two  Governments. 

But  the  most  important  and  embarrassing  of 
all  the  questions  of  the  time,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  were  the  relations  of  France  with 
Italy,  and  the  preservation  of  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  pope.   In  1860,  Garibaldi 
had  conquered,  and  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  Cavour,  turned  over  to  Yictor  Emanuel 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies;  Tuscany 
Parma,  Modena,  and  the  Emilian  provinces, 
had  annexed  themselves  to  Sardinia ;  Napoleon 
III.  had  stationed  his  fleet  at  Gaeta  to  prevent 
the  Sardinian  Government  from  assailing  the 
lost  stronghold  of  Francis  II.  from  the  sea,  un- 
til events  had  proved  the  inability  of  the  young 
monarch  to  maintain  any  portion  of  his  ancient 
kingdom ;  Lamoriciere,  hitherto  a  French  gen- 
eral, had  accepted  service  under  the  pope,  and 
had,  by  passionate  appeals  to  the  faithful  every- 
where, succeeded  in  organizing  an  array  in  de- 
fence of  the  Papal  Government,  but  bad  been 
defeated  and  routed  in  a  battle  with  Cialdini, 
the  Sardinian  general,  who  had  invaded  the 
States  of  the  Church.   A  papal  bull,  imper- 
sonal indeed,  in  form,  but  evidently  aimed  alike 
at  the  king  of  Sardinia  and  the  French  emperor, 
had  been  issued.  The  collection  of  Peter's  pence, 
for  the  aid  of  tho  Papal  Government,  had  been 
undertaken,  in  accordance  with  a  rescript  from 
the.  pope,  throughout  Catholic  Christendom; 
and  tho  French  troops,  which  at  the  pope's  re- 
quest had  left  Rome  when  Lamoriciere  had  or- 
ganized his  army,  were  recalled  at  his  urgent 
appeal,  and  now  occupied  the  city ;  and  all 
diplomatic  relations  between  France  and  Sar- 
dinia had  ceased.   These  events  had  excited 
the  liveliest  interest  in  France.   There  were  in 
that  country  a  variety  of  parties,  of  which  that 
sustaining  the  Administration  was  perhaps  the 
most  numerous;  but  the  clergy,  a  powerful 
body,  and  hitherto  favorable  to  the  Govern- 
ment, were  nearly  unanimous  in  defending  the 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pope,  and  in  their 
denunciation  of  tho  course  ot  \  ictor  Emanuel. 
The  Bourbon  and  Orleans  parties  inclined  ii; 
the  same  direction ;  whilo  the  liberals  and  the 
various  shades  of  the  Republican  parties  de- 
manded that  the  Government  should  aid  and 
complete  the  unity  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  un- 
der the  Sardinian  king.   The  situation  of  the 
emperor  was  embarrassing ;  the  clergy,  and  es- 
pecially the  higher  clergy,  grew  daily  more 
violent  in  their  attacks  upon  the  Government ; 
the  bishops  issued  charges  and  pastoral  letters 
in  their  dioceses,  accusing  the  emperor  of  in- 
fidelity, and  emboldened  by  their  impunity 
burled  tlieir  denunciations  against  him  with 
constantly  increasing  bitterness.    An  anony- 
mous pamphlet,  published  towards  the  end  of 
February,  1861,  which  from  many  circum- 
stances was  supposed  to  hare  been  inspired 
by  the  emperor,  entitled,  44  La  France,  Jtotne 
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et  Italia,"  famished  occasion  for  still  more 
violent  denunciations  of  the  Government  by 
the  bishops.  Monseigneur  Dupanloup,  bishop 
of  Orleans,  and  the  bishops  of  Laval,  Nismes, 
&c,  distinguished  themselves  especially  by 
their  vituperative  assaults  upon  the  emper- 
or :  but  boldest  of  all  was  Monseigneur  Fie, 
bishop  of  Poitiers,  who,  in  a  published  charge 
to  his  diocese,  compared  the  emperor  to  Pon- 
tius Pilate,  who  suffered  Christ  to  be  put  to 
death  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  save  him, 
and  thought  to  free  himself  from  guilt  by  wash- 
ing his  hands.  This  insolent  language  was  pun- 
ished by  the  Council  of  State  by  a  severe  repri- 
mand to  the  bishop.  The  pope  himself  had 
protested  meanwhile  against  the  pamphlet,  and 
Cardinal  Antonelli,  his  prime  minister,  replied 
to  it  in  a  despatch  addressed  to  the  Papal 
Nuncio  at  Paris.  This  action  of  the  pope  and 
the  cardinal  only  inflamed  the  clergy  to  new 
attacks,  and  they  at  length  became  so  abusive, 
that  on  the  11th  April,  1801,  the  Minister  of 
Justice  addressed  a  circular  to  the  prosecuting 
officers  of  the  departments,  in  which  ho  called 
their  attention  to  the  201st  and  204th  articles 
of  the  penal  code,  which  prohibited  nnder 
severe  penalties  the  criticism  or  censure  of  the 
Government  by  the  ministers  of  religion,  and 
directed  them  to  prosecute  all  violations  of  the 
law.  Against  this  circular  the  Archbishop  of 
Tours  protested  as  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
the  clergy.  Another  inoident  gave  great  um- 
brage to  the  higher  clergy.  Two  ecclesiastical 
orders  of  foreign  origin,  the  Redemptorist  Fa- 
thers of  Douay  and  the  Capuchins  of  Has- 
broack,  had  established  houses  in  Franoo,  and 
had  been  tolerated,  though  never  legalized  there. 
Charges  were  made  against  them  of  gross  im- 
morality, and  substantiated  by  sufficient  evi- 
dence, and  the  Government  on  this  proof  dis- 
solved their  organization  and  expelled  the 
members  from  the  country.  The  Archbishop 
of  Cambray  at  once  came  to  their  defence,  but 
was  speedily  silenced  by  the  Constitutionncl, 
which  brought  sufficient  proof  of  their  mal- 
practices, to  demonstrate  that  they  deserved  a 
severer  punishment  than  they  received.  While 
thus  assailed  by  the  clergy  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  radicals  on  the  other,  the  emperor, 
with  that  tact  which  has  characterized  his 
whole  career,  on  the  24th  Nov.  1860,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  nation,  promulgated  a  decree 
greatly  enlarging  the  liberty  and  scope  of  the 
legislative  body,  and  according  a  greater  free- 
dom to  the  press.  The  legislative  body  was 
to  have,  within  certain  limitations,  the  right 
of  amending  the  Government  bills ;  it  was  to 
have  the  privilege  of  replying  to  the  emperor's 
speech,  and  stating  what  measures  it  desired; 
its  sessions  were  to  be  public,  and  freedom 
of  debate  allowed ;  and  the  Government  meas- 
ures were  to  be  explained  and  advocated  in 
open  session  by  ministers  without  portfolio, 
who  had  a  seat  in  the  Legislature.  The  re- 
strictions on  the  press  were  greatly  modified, 
and  all  previous  notices  or  warnings  abrogated. 


It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  ses- 
sion of  the  legislative  body  took  place,  on  tho 
2d  February,  180 1.  The  Syrian,  the  Italian, 
and  the  Papal  questions  were  fully  and  ably  dis- 
cussed, but  the  wise  policy  of  the  emperor  had 
conciliated  the  liberals,  and  the  clerical  party 
were  defeated  in  every  attempt  to  censure  the 
Government,  in  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of 
which,  a  large  majority  expressed  their  hearty 
coufidenoo.  The  English  commercial  treaty 
yielding  too  great  concessions,  it  was  thought, 
to  that  Government  in  respect  to  the  tisheries, 
the  Legislature  demanded  a  modification  of  it 
in  the  interest  of  tho  national  fisheries.  The 
sliding  scale  of  duties  was  also,  at  their  in- 
stance, abrogated.  A  similar  commercial  treaty 
was  concluded  with  Belgium  on  the  1st  of 
March,  and  there  were  added  to  it  three  con- 
ventions upon  navigation,  postal  arrangements, 
and  guarantees  of  artistic  and  literary  copy- 
rights and  patents.  A  copyright  treaty  was 
also  concluded  between  France  and  Russia.  A 
new  topio  of  excitement  was  the  defeat  of  the 
Prince  Morat  as  Grand  Master  of  the  Masonio 
fraternity,  in  consequence  of  his  advocacy  of 
the  temporal  power  of  the  pone,  and  the  elec- 
tion, by  a  great  majority,  of  his  cousin  Prince 
Napoleon  who  had  opposed  it.  This  event 
caused  bo  many  meetings  and  such  intense  agita- 
tion throughout  France,  that  the  Government 
deemed  it  necessary  to  interdict  temporarily 
their  assembling,  and  to  cause  another  election 
for  Grand  Master  to  be  held  in  October. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  the  Moniteur  (the  offi- 
cial gazette)  published  a  decree  of  the  emperor, 
recognizing  Victor  Emanuel  II.,  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, as 44  King  of  Italy ; "  and  during  the  same 
•  month  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two 
courts  were  reestablished. 

The  elections  of  June,  for  members  of  the 
legislative  corps,  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
decree  of  Nov.  1800,  had  been  conducted  with 
much  less  restraint  on  the  voters  than  previous- 
ly, resulted  in  tho  success  of  the  liberal  party, 
by  a  small  majority.  In  Paris,  M.  Jules  Favre, 
a  representative  man  among  the  liberal  or  re- 
publican party,  who,  as  an  advocate,  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  defending  those  charged 
with  political  offences,  and  was  regarded  as 
the  ablest  opponent  of  the  Government,  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
from  Paris. 

The  blockade  proclaimed  by  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  privateering  proclamations  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  had  excited  great  interest 
and  attention  in  France ;  and  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, on  the  10th  of  June,  announced  its 
intention  of  regarding  the  seceded  States  as  a 
belligerent  power,  and  of  maintaining  strict 
neutrality  between  the  two  contending  powers, 
following  in  these  particulars,  the  course  adopt- 
ed by  England.    {See  Prauo  Documents.) 

The  stupendous  defalcation  of  M.  Mires,  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Department  of  Railroads,  his 
arrest  and  the  charges  of  complicity  in  his  of- 
fence openly  made  against  prominent  members 
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of  tho  Government,  produced  a  great  excitement  quiring  increased  resources,  an  extra  session 
throughout  France  during  the  summer  months,  of  the  legislative  hody  should  be  called.  This 
M.  Mires  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  a  long  im-  measure,  he  argued,  would  restore  confidence 
prisonment  and  mulcted  in  a  ruinous  money  to  the  tax-payers  and  order  to  the  finances,  and 
penalty /but  appealed  his  cause  to  a  higher  tribu-  would  at  the  same  time  prove  the  most  effect- 
ual, and  on  a  decision  against  him  by  that  court,  ual  guarantee  of  the  pacific  intentions  of  the 
has  again  appealed  to  the  court  of  last  resort.  emperor  towards  adjacent  nations. 

The  loss  of  the  usual  export  trado  to  the  United  To  the  credit  of  Napoleon  111.,  it  should  be 
States,  which  amounted  ordinarily  to  from  forty  recorded  that  he  consented  promptly  and  grace- 
to  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  consequent  fully  to  this  material  abridgment  of  his  prerog- 
dulness  in  the  manufacturing  interests,  the  suf-  ative,  and  yielding  to  a  body  elected  by  tho 
fering  of  the  working  classes  for  want  of  employ-  people  tho  control  of  tho  national  expenditure, 
ment,  the  high  rate  of  discount  maintained  by  surrendered  one  of  the  two  great  elements  of 
the  Bank  of  France,  and  above  all  the  certainty  absolute  monarchy,  the  power  of  the  purse, 
in  August  and  September  of  an  alarming  deficit  The  capture  of  Mason  nud  Slidell  by  the  San 
in  the  crops,  combined  to  produco  in  tho  early  Jacinto,  occurring  almost  immediately  after  the 
autumn  a  condition  of  depression  and  restless-  accession  of  M.  Fould  to  the  cabinet,  threatened 
ness,  which  occasioned  much  apprehension  on  for  a  time  to  thwart  his  plans  of  financial  re- 
the  part  of  the  Government.  It  was  ascer-  form,  as  in  the  event  of  war  between  England 
tained  that  the  deficit  in  the  grain  crops  and  the  United  States  which  seemed  imminent, 
amounted  to  over  eighty  millions  of  bushels,  the  effective  force  of  tho  army  which  had  risen 
and  tho  reserve  of  specie  in  the  Bank  of  Franco  during  the  year  from  892,000  to  467,000,  and 
had,  in  spite  of  tho  high  rate  of  discount,  fallen  tho  naval  force  which  had  been  similarly  in- 
much  below  its  usual  amount.  creased,  could  not,  it  was  thought,  be  materially 

Tho  emperor  saw  that  some  measures  must  diminished ;  but  the  intelligence  of  the  peace- 
be  taken  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  ful  solution  of  the  difficulty  removed  this  ob- 
finances,  and  to  restore  tho  confidence  of  the  stacle.  The  course  pursued  by  the  emperor 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  classes,  which  towards  the  United  States  on  this  occasion  was 
was  greatly  shaken  in  the  Government.  In  eminently  dignified  and  conciliatory;  the  French 
September,  as  was  generally  believed,  at  the  Government  did  not,  in  any  event,  propose  to 
instance  of  the  empress,  M.  Fould,  the  ablest  unite  with  Great  Britain  in  a  war  against  the 
financier  in  the  cabinet,  had  been  offered  a  dif-  United  States,  but  made  a  courteous  expression 
fercnt  portfolio,  and  had  in  consequence  re-  of  their  view  of  the  question  to  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
signcd.  The  emperor  now  proposed  to  recall  ernmcnt,  indicating  their  partial  concurrence  in 
him  to  the  department  of  finance.  M.  Fould  the  position  taken  by  Great  Britain,  though 
would  not  consent  except  upon  condition  of  from  other  motives,  and  such  as  accorded  with 
stating  beforehand  to  tho  emperor,  in  a  carefully  the  past  policy  of  France.  The  correspondence 
drawn  paper,  the  reforms  in  finance  which  he  •  which  took  placo  between  the  two  Governments 
dcomed  indispensable,  and  receiving  the  impe-  is  given  unaer  the  title  of  Diplomatic  Coekx- 
rial  guarantee  that  they  should  be  undertaken,  sponpexce. 

The  emperor  consented  to  his  terms.  Tho  Among  the  other  events  of  importance  in  the 
finances  of  the  country  had  been  severely  de-  history  of  France  in  1861,  was  the  Mexican 
ranged  from  the  fact,  that  while  tho  44  budget,"  expedition,  in  which  she  united  with  England 
or  estimate  of  expenses  and  receipts  for  each  and  Spain.  This  was  projected  in  June,  acd 
year,  was  reported  to  and  acted  upon  by  the  the  object  was  ostensibly  the  securing  of  sub- 
legislative body,  the  emperor  retained  the  stantial  guarantees  for  the  payment  of  the  large 
power,  and  almost  invariably  exercised  it,  of  amount  of  indebtedness  duo  the  three  countries 
opening  supplementary  credits,  often  of  very  from  Mexico ;  but  it  was  supposed  that  ineas- 
large  sums,  during  the  period  when  they  were  ures  of  State  policy,  and  possibly  tho  providing 
not  in  session,  and  thus  a  floating  debt  of  large  a  throne  for  one  of  the  Austrian  princes,  had  a 
amount  was  constantly  incurred,  and  the  csti-  place  in  tho  views  of  the  allies.  The  expedition 
mates  for  taxes  and  other  revenue  measnres  se-  sailed  in  September,  and  France  reCnforccd  her 
riously  disturbed.  Thus,  if  the  emperor  deemed  portion  of  the  troops  in  December.  (See 
it  desirable  to  increase  the  army  or  navy,  to  Mexico.) 

place  himself  in  a  hostile  position  to  another  In  the  latter  part  of  October,  the  Society  of 
nation,  to  grant  a  subsidy  to  another  power,  or  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  (an  organization  at  first  of 
to  engago  in  any  great  enterprise  at  homo  or  a  strictly  charitable  and  praiseworthy  charac- 
abroad,  a  supplementary  credit  was  opened  to  ter,  founded  by  the  Abbo  Ozanam,  in  1838,  but 
furnish  the  means  for  such  expenditure.  within  the  past  two  years  perverted  into  a  so- 
The  power  of  thus  increasing  at  will  tho  ciety  for  the  promotion  by  questionable  mcas- 
national  expenditure,  M.  Fould  proposed  that  ures  of  the  designs  of  the  clergy  against  the 
tho  emperor  should  relinquish ;  that  henceforth  Government)  was  suppressed.  Its  suppression 
the  legislative  body  should  have  the  sole  right  occasioned  for  the  time  considerable  excite- 
to  fix  tho  amount  of  Government  expenditure,  ment,  which,  however,  speedily  subsided, 
and  that  the  emperor  should  confine  himself  to  Tho  Italian  question  continued  to  agitate  the 
this ;  that  in  case  of  any  great  emergency  re-  public  mind,  and  tho  French  occupation  of 
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Rome  was  strongly  denounced  by  the  liberals. 
Signor  Ratazzi,  the  Italian  premier,  visited 
Paris,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  emperor, 
bat  without  any  apparent  result.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  the  emperor  was  favorable  at  heart 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Italian  king,  but  the  pope 
was  impracticable,  and  the  resort  to  compulsory 
measures  to  induce  him  to  relinquish  his  tem- 
poral sovereignty,  would  have  evoked  a  storm 
among  the  Oathoiio  powers,  which  the  emperor 
was  desirous  of  avoiding. 

In  December,  M.  Ernest  Renan,  a  young  but 
distinguished  savant,  of  Jewish  extraction,  was 
appointed  to  a  theological  chair  in  the  Univer- 
sity, much  to  the  joy  of  the  students,  but  to  the 
displeasure  of  tho  Roman  Catholio  party.  M. 
Renan's  opening  lecture  was  very  able  and  elo- 
quent, but  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  tho 
views  of  the  Oathoiio  Ohurch ;  and  the  clergy 
obtained  an  order  prohibiting  him  from  giving 
further  instruction.  This  prohibition  led  to 
an  excitement  and  riot  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Quartier  Latin,  and  as  a  large  part 
of  those  who  participated  in  the  riot  were  radi- 
cals and  already  tutpect,  (*.  on  tho  police  lists 
as  of  doubtful  loyalty,)  some  hundreds  were 
arrested  and  committed  to  prison.  The  excite- 
ment was  kept  up  for  some  weeks  and  arrests 
continued  to  bo  made ;  but  eventually  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  had  been  arrested 
•were  discharged. 

FRANCIS,  Jons  Wakefield,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 
an  American  physician  and  author,  born  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  Nov.  17,  1789,  died  in  tho 
same  city  Feb.  8,  1861.  His  father  was  a  Ger- 
man, who  emigrated  to  this  country  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  his 
mother,  though  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  was 
of  Swiss  extraction.  Ho  was  apprenticed  to 
the  printer's  profession  while  a  laa,  but  subse- 
quently prepared  for  college,  under  eminent 
teachers,  and  entered  Columbia  Collcgo  in  ad- 
vance, in  1807,  and  soon  after  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Hosack. 
He  graduated  as  A.  B.  in  1309  and  M.  D.  in 
1811,  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
Soon  after  taking  his  medical  degree,  Dr.  Ho- 
sack offered  him  a  partnership,  which  he  ac- 
cepted, and  which  extended  to  literary  as  well 
as  professional  pursuits,  and  continued  till  1820. 
He  had,  indeed,  in  1810,  been  associated  with 
his  then  preceptor  in  editing  tho  "  American 
Medical  and  Philosophical  Register;'  which 
was  continued  for  four  years. 

In  1813,  when  but  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
he  was  appointed  lecturer  in  the  Institute  of 
Medicine  and  Materia  Medica  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons ;  and,  when  soon  after 
the  medical  faculty  of  Columbia  College  was 
consolidated  with  that  institution,  ho  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  materia  medica  in  the 
united  body.  After  delivering  one  course  of 
lectures  without  fees,  from  the  fear  lest  tho  in- 
creased expense  of  the  new  establishment  should 
deter  some  from  taking  lectures  ho  sailed  for 
Europe  to  perfect  himself  in  tho  knowledge 


requisite  for  his  professorship,  and  to  become 
familiar  with  any  new  features  in  the  medical 
instruction  of  the  schools  abroad.  While  in 
Europe  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  and  literary  men  of  the  time. 
On  his  return  he  entered  again  upon  his  dnties 
as  professor,  first  of  tho  institutes  of  medicine, 
afterwards  of  medical  jurisprudence,  then  of 
obstetrics,  and  finally  of  forensic  medicine,  and 
filled  these  professorships  with  great  ability  in 
the  united  Medical  College  till  1826,  and  then 
for  four  years  more  in  the  Rutgers  Medical  Col- 
logo.  During  all  this  period,  with  tho  added 
cares  of  a  largo  medical  practice,  he  never  re- 
laxed bis  interest  in  literature  or  the  fine  arts- 
He  was  a  ready  and  eloquent  writer,  and  while 
ho  performed  a  largo  amount  of  literary  labor 
in  connection  with  his  profession,  he  contrib- 
uted freely  by  his  writings  to  the  cultivation  of 
a  tasto  for  general  literature  and  the  fine  arts. 
In  1830  ho  relinquished  his  post  as  professor, 
and  devoted  his  attention  to  his  practice  and 
to  literary  pursuits,  and  to  the  promotion  of 
those  public  charities  so  congenial  to  his  kindly 
and  generous  nature.  Tho  New  York  Histori- 
cal Society  was  an  especial  favorite  with  him, 
and  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History 
hardly  less  so.  His  early  connection  with  tho 
typographic  art  led  him  to  affiliate  himself  with 
the  Typographical  Society,  of  which  ho  was  till 
his  death  a  valued  member.  In  the  promotion 
of  the  fine  arts  he  was  especially  interested, 
and  the  young  painter  or  sculptor  always  found 
in  him  a  genial  and  warm-hearted  friend,  to 
whom  ho  could  confide  his  trials  and  difficulties 
with  the  certainty  of  receiving  hearty  sym- 
pathy. The  Woman's  Asylum  and  the  Ine- 
briate Asylum  both  secured  his  services  as 
their  president,  and  both  were  tho  recipients 
of  large-handed  charity  and  earnest  labor  from 
him.  The  early  period  at  which  he  entered 
upon  public  lifo,  his  clear  and  tenacious  mem- 
ory, and  his  great  conversational  powers  made 
him  always  a  welcome  guest  at  every  public 
entertainment,  and  his  historical  reminiscences 
of  New  York,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  wore  always  deeply  interesting.  He 
had  published  seven  or  eight  medical  treatises, 
besides  numerous  essays  in  the  medical  period- 
icals, biographical  sketches  of  great  numbers 
of  eminent  men  of  the  last  half  century  with 
whom  he  had  been  intimate;  addresses,  al- 
most without  number,  before  the  Historical, 
Horticultural,  Typographical,  and  other  soci- 
eties, Belle  vue  Hospital,  tho  Lyceum  of  Nat- 
ural History,  and  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cino;  and  several  historical  and  biographical 
monographs,  mostly  on  tho  men  and  times  of 
old  New  York.  He  was  tho  first  president  of 
tho  Now  York  Academy  of  Medicine  after  its 
organization  in  1847,  and  was  elected  an  asso- 
ciate of  numerous  medical  and  scientific  asso- 
ciations abroad  as  well  as  in  this  country.  Per- 
haps no  man  in  the  city  of  New  York  was 
more  universally  popular  with  its  citizens.  At 
his  funeral  the  concourso  which  gathered  to  do 
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him  the  last  sad  honors  was  such  as  has  seldom 
been  witnessed. 

FREDERICK  "WILLIAM  IV.,  late  King  of 
Prussia,  born  at  Pottsdam,  Prussia,  Oct.  15, 
1795,  succeeded  his  father  Frederick  William 
III.  on  the  7th  June.  1840,  died  Jan.  1,  1801. 
He  received  a  careful  and  thorough  education 
under  the  instruction  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  scholars  of  the  time,  being  taught  mili- 
tary science  by  Scharnhorst  and  Knesebeck ; 
philosophy  and  letters  by  J.  F.  C.  Delbruck 
and  Ancillon ;  public  and  national  law  by  Sa- 
vigny ;  and  the  principles  of  the  fine  arts  by 
Schinkel  and  Rauch.  In  the  campaigns  of 
1813  and  1814  be  was  present  at  most  of  the 
great  battles ;  and  on  coming  of  age  was  ad- 
mitted iuto  the  Council  of  State.  Not  long 
after  ho  was  appointed  military  governor  of 
Pomerania.  On  ascending  the  throne  he  re- 
paired many  of  the  injuries  which  his  father's 
rigorous  system  had  inflicted  upon  the  people ; 
proclaimed  an  amnesty  for  political  offences, 
and  recalled  a  large  number  of  eminent  schol- 
ars and  professors  who  had  been  exiled  or  dis- 
placed for  political  reasons.  The  University 
of  Berlin  was  greatly  improved  by  his  efforts ; 
and  he  determined  to  make  his  capital  the  lit- 
erary and  scientific  centre  of  Europe.  II  is  fos- 
tering care  was  never  withheld  from  the  Uni- 
versity, and  no  man  who  had  attained  eminence 
in  science  elsewhere  failed  to  receive  the  offer 
of  a  professorship  or  official  appointment  there. 
His  father  had  presented  a  constitution  to  his 
people,  but  had  delayed  to  grant  it,  and  Fred- 
erick William  IV.  long  refused  to  fulfil  the 
promise,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  willing 
to  grant  a  considerable  degree  of  freedom  to 
his  people.  The  revolution  of  1848  induced 
him  to  grant  a  constitution,  but  after  his  terror 
was  over  ho  wished  to  revoke  it.  From  that 
period  his  course  seemed  constantly  to  become 
more  vacillating  and  insincere,  and  he  lost  the 
good  opinion  of  the  adjacent  nations  by  his 
manifestation  of  these  traits  of  character.  In 
the  Crimean  war  he  temporized  and  made 
pledges  to  both  parties,  which  lost  him  the 
confidence  of  each,  and  at  the  Congress  of  1856, 
Prussia  was  only  admitted  as  a  member  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  Napoleon  III.  His  conrse 
in  relation  to  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig  Hol- 
stein,  was  also  marked  by  the  same  vacillating 
spirit;  after  encouraging  the  Holsteiners  to 
commence  the  war  with  Denmark,  by  the 
promise  of  the  assistance  of  Prussia,  he  aban- 
doned them  to  their  fate.  He  reorganized  the 
Lutheran  Chnrch  of  Prussia,  giving  it  the  name 
of  the  "  Reformed  Church,"  and  though  not 
intolerant  to  other  forms  of  faith,  he  was  a 
great  stickler  for  uniformity.  In  1857  he  was 
attacked  with  apoplexy,  and  though  he  recov- 
ered so  far  as  to  enjoy  tolerable  health  of  body, 
his  mind  was  permanently  impaired,  and  his 
brother,  the  Pnnce  of  Prussia,  was  appointed 
Regent  of  the  Kingdom. 

FREDERICKTOWN,  a  small  town  of  south- 
east Missouri,  the  capital  of  Madison  Co.  Near 
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this  place,  on  the  21st  October,  the  Confeder- 
ate troops  under  Gen.  Jeff.  Thompson  and  Col 
Lowe,  from  8,600  to  4,000  in  number,  were  at- 
tacked by  a  Federal  force,  consisting  of  the  Sev- 
enteenth, Twentieth,  Twenty-first,  and  Thirty- 
third  Illinois  and  Eleventh  Missouri  regiments, 
six  companies  of  the  First  Indiana  Cavalry,  and 
one  section  of  Schofield's  battery,  the  whole  un- 
der the  command  of  Col.  J.  B.  Plummer,  of  the 
Eleventh  Missouri,  and  numbering  about  8,000 
men.  An  engagement  followed,  which  contin- 
ued two  hours  and  a  half,  when  the  Confederate 
troops  were  routed  along  their  whole  line  and 
fled  in  disorder,  seeking  protection  in  the  woods. 
They  were  pursued  22  miles.  Their  loss  was 
very  heavy,  Cbl.  Lowe  was  slain  and  about 
170  of  their  killed  left  on  the  field  were  buried 
by  the  Federal  soldiers.  Col.  Plummer  cap- 
tured 80  prisoners,  of  whom  88  were  wounded. 
He  also  took  one  42-poundcr  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  email-arms.  The  Federal  loss  was 
mx  killed,  (among  them  Major  Gavitt  and  Capt. 
Highman,  of  the  First  Indiana  Cavalry,)  and  60 
wounded. 

FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS.  A  weekly 
newspaper,  called  the  44  Democratic  Standard," 
published  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  wru 
attacked  by  a  mob  of  soldiers  on  the  8th  of 
August,  and  the  office  completely  stripped  of 
its  contents.  The  soldiers  belonged  to  the  First 
Regiment  of  returned  volunteers.  An  article 
was  published  in  the  paper  which  reflected 
upon  them.  A  retraction  was  demanded,  acd 
refused  defiantly. 

On  the  12th  of  August,  the  office  of  the 
i;  Democrat,"  a  weekly  newspaper,  published 
at  Bangor,  Maine,  was  completely  cleared  by  a 
crowd  of  people.  No  one  was  injured.  Tie 
objections  against  the  print  by  the  people  were 
that  its  views  favored  the  Confederate  States. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  Gen.  Fremont  declar- 
ed martial  law  in  St.  Louis,  and  appointed 
Major  J.  McKinstry  provost-marshal.  On  ibe 
next  day  the  marshal  suppressed  the  publica- 
tion of  the  44  War  Bulletin,"  and  tbe  "Mis- 
sourian,"  two  newspapers  published  in  that 
citv,  which  had  been,  as  it  was  charged, 
"shamelessly  devoted  to  the  publication  of 
transparently  false  statements  respecting  mili- 
tary movements  in  Missouri." 

On  the  24th  of  August,  the  editor  of  the  St, 
Louis  44  Christian  Advocate"  addressed  a  letter 
to  Marshal  McKinstry,  stating  that  he  had  been 
informed  suggestions  were  made  to  him  to 
suppress  the  publication  of  the  44 Advocate,"  Ac 

To  this,  on  the  next  day,  the  marshal  re- 
plied :  44  In  reference  to  the  course  of  tbe  St 
Louis  'Christian  Advocate,'  permit  me  to  say 
that  in  my  jndgment,  in  these  times  of  political 
excitement,  and  heated  discussion,  and  civil 
war,  it  would  be  more  becoming,  as  well  as 
more  consistent,  that  a  public  newspaper,  be- 
longing to  and  advocating  the  doctrines  and 
principles  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  should  ab- 
stain from  publishing  articles  of  a  political  char- 
acter, calculated  to  inflame  the  passions  of 
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men,  and  evidently  hostile  to  the  Government 
of  the  country. 

11  Let  yonr  journal  be  a  religions  paper,  as  it 
professes  to  be,  and  it  will  never  come  under 
the  discipline  of  this  department." 

On  the  20th  of  August,  the  office  of  the 
"Sentinel,"  a  weekly*  paper,  published  at 
Easton,  Pa.,  was  destroyed.  The  alleged 
motive  was  stated  to  be,  that  this  paper  had 
printed  a  series  of  resolutions,  passed  at  a 
democratic  county  convention,  which  were  re- 
garded as  not  truly  loyal. 

On  the  same  night,  Ambrose  S.  Kimball, 
editor  of  the  "  Essex  County  Democrat,"  pub- 
lished once  a  week,  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  was 
violently  taken  from  his  house  by  an  excited 
crowd,  and  refusing  to  give  such  information 
as'was  demanded  of  him,  "  he  was  covered  with 
a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers,  and  ridden  on  a  rail 
through  the  town."  He  subsequently  was  made 
to  take  an  oath  that  he  would  "never  again 
write  or  publish  articles  against  the  North  and 
in  favor  of  secession." 

About  the  same  time  the  printing  office  of 
the  "  Jeffersonlan,"  a  weekly  paper,  published 
at  Westchester,  Pa.,  was  destroyed. 

On  the  16th  day  of  August,  the  Grand  Jury, 
impanelled  for  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
brought  into  court  the  following  document,  ask- 
ing if  certain  newspapers  could  be  indicted. 

Niw  York,  Auffutt  U,  1861. 

The  Grand  Inquest  of  the  United  States  of  America 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  beg  leave  to 
present  the  following  facts  to  the  Court,  and  ask  its 
advice  thereon : 

There  are  certain  newspapers  within  this  district 
which  are  in  the  frequent  practice  of  encouraging  the 
rebels  now  in  arms  against  the  Federal  Government 
by  expressing  sympathy  and  agreement  with  them, 
the  duty  of  acceding  to  their  demands,  and  dissatis- 
faction with  the  employment  of  force  to  overcome 
them.  These  papers  are  the  New  York  daily  and 
weekly  "Journal  of  Commerce,"  the  daily  and  weekly 
"News,"  the  daily  and  weekly  "Day  Book,"  tho 
"  Freeman's  Journal,"  all  published  iu  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  the  daily  and  weekly  "  Eagle,"  published 
in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  The  first-named  of  these  has 
just  published  a  list  of  newspapers  in  the  Free  States 
opposed  to  what  it  calls  "  the  present  unholy  war" — a 
war  in  defence  of  our  country  and  its  institutions,  and 
our  most  sacred  rights,  and  carried  on  solely  for  the 
restoration  of  the  authority  of  the  Government 

The  Grand  Jury  are  aware  that  free  governments 
allow  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  to  their  utmost 
limit,  but  there  u,  nevertheless,  a  limit  If  a  person 
in  a  fortress  or  an  army  were  to  preach  to  the  soldiers 
submission  to  the  enemy,  he  would  be  treated  as  on 
offender  Would  he  be  more  culpable  than  the  citizen 
who,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  formidable  conspiracy 
and  rebellion,  tells  the  conspirators  and  rebels  that 
they  are  right,  encourages  them  to  persevere  in  re- 
sistance, and  condemns  the  effort  of  loyal  citizens  to 
overcome  and  punish  them  as  an  "  unholy  war  ?"  If 
the  utterance  of  such  language  in  the  streets  or  through 
the  press  is  not  a  crime,  then  there  is  a  great  defect  In 
our  laws,  or  they  were  not  made  for  such  an  emergency. 

The  conduct  of  these  disloyal  presses  is,  of  course, 
condemned  and  abhorred  by  all  loyal  men:  but  the 
Grand  Jury  will  be  glad  to  learn  from  the  Court  that 
it  is  also  subject  to  indictment  and  condign  punishment 
'  is  respectfully  presented. 

CHARLES  GOULD,  Foreman. 


*  It  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  excitement  ©f 
the  public  mind  that  this  document,  which 
simply  asks  the  judge  if  the  press  could  be  in- 
dicted, was  universally  regarded  as  an  indict- 
ment. 

The  clear  charge  made  by  Judge  Betts  to 
this  jury  when  they  were  impanelled,  placed 
the  question  beyond  all  doubt;  and  the  wording 
of  the  document  brought  in,  shows  clearly  that 
the  jury  so  understood  it.  The  Judge  turned 
tho  matter  over  to  the  October  term,  when  it 
was  dismissed.  The  resulting  excitement  was 
very  great,  and  on  the  22d  of  August,  six  days 
after,  Marshal  Milward  of  Philadelphia  seized 
the  papers  sent  from  certain  New  York  offices, 
named  in  tho  paper  of  the  Grand  Jury,  for  cir- 
culation to  their  subscribers ;  on  tho  same  day 
the  following  order  was  issued : 

Post-Offick  Departmkst,  Augvtt  22,  1861. 
Sib:  The  Postmaster-General  directs  that  from 
and  niter  your  receipt  of  this  letter  none  of  the  news- 
papers published  in  New  York  city,  "  which  were  lalelv 
presented  by  the  Grand  Jury"  as  dangerous  for  their 
disloyalty,  shall  be  forwarded  in  tho  maiU.  I  am 
respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  P.  TROTT,  Chief  Clerk. 
To  Postmaster  New  York  City. 

Thus  the  authorities  at  Washington  regarded 
the  action  of  the  Grand  Jury  as  a  presentment, 
and  incurred  the  severe  penalties  of  the  post- 
office  laws  by  excluding  tho  newspapers  in- 
dicated from  the  mails. 

In  consequence  of  these  measures  tho 
"Journal  of  Commcrco"  changed  its  editors, 
and  was  allowed  to  circulate  through  the  mails. 
The  publication  of  tho  "News"  and  "Daybook" 
was  stopped,  and  the  "Freeman'a  Journal" 
changed  its  name. 

On  the  22d  of  September  the  Grand  Jury 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Trenton, 
N.  Jersey,  brought  into  Court  the  following 
presentment : 

The  Grand  Jury  came  into  the  United  Stotes  Court 
on  the  22d.  and  made  a  lengthy  presentment  that 
complaints  have  been  made  before  this  Grand  Inquest 
concerning  certain  newspapers  published  in  this  State, 
and  copies  of  the  following  papers,  issued  during  the 
last  few  months,  have  been  submitted  and  carefully 
examined;  namely,  the  Newark  "Evening  Journal,'' 
the  Warren  "Journal,"  the  Hunterdon  "Democrat," 
tbc  New  Brunswick  "  Times"  and  Plainfield  "Gazette ;" 
that  during  the  most  critical  period,  while  the  capital 
of  the  nation  has  been  besieged  by  armed  insurgents ; 
while  eleven  States  in  actual  rebellion,  having  been 
striving  by  invasion  and  treachery  to  plunge  other 
States  still  remaining  loyal  into  open  opposition  to  the 
National  Government,  these  newspapers  have  been,  up 
to  within  a  very  recent  period,  persistently  denounc- 
ing and  libelling  thoso  to  whom  this  great  duty  of  na- 
tional defence  u  necessarily  intrusted,  in  thwarting 
their  efforts  for  self-preservation,  and  fomenting  rebel- 
lion by  discouraging  and  opposing  the  only  means  by 
which  it  can  be  put  down.  While  they  cherish  a  due 
regard  for  freedom  of  speech,  tbey  feel  it  their  duty  to 
repudiate  and  denounce  the  conduct  of  those  journals ; 
that  while  the  press  may  freely  criticize  public  men 
and  measure  in  the  peaceful  contests  of  party,  yet  in  a 
war  for  the  life  of  a  nation  the  press,  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals, should  uphold  the  existing  Government,  or 
be  treated  as  its  enemies.  They  consider  their  duty 
freely  discharged  in  reference  to  these  newspapers  by 
this  presentment,  leaving  them  to  the  wholesome  action 
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of  public  opinion.  They  recommend  all  loyal  citizens* 
all  public  officers,  all  municipal  corporations,  rigorous- 
ly to  withhold  all  patronage  from  such  newspapers  as 
do  not  hereafter  give  their  unqualified  support  to  the 
National  Government. 

The  jurors  were  then  discharged  for  the  term. 

Later  in  tho  year  the  "  Franklin  Gazette," 
published  in  Franklin  County,  New  York,  was 
suppressed,  and  its  editor  sent  to  Fort  Lafayette, 
as  a  State  prisoner. 

The  "  Herald,"  a  daily  paper,  published  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  defended  Gen.  Fremont  from 
the  reports  circulating  for  a  time  against  him, 
and  espoused  his  cause  with  earnestness.  The 
packages  of  this  paper  were  ordered  to  be  taken 
away  from  tho  cars  of  one  of  the  railroads  in  the 
State  of  Ohio.   As  they  were  oxpress  packages, 


the  threat  was  made,  that  unless  they  were  re- 
moved, no  express  packages  should  be  allowed 
to  go  over  the  road.  This  threat  caused  the 
newspaper  packages  to  be  removed.  The  editor 
then  made  a  complaint  to  the  president  of  the 
road,,  who  had  recently  been  elected  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  answer  was  in  these 
words :  "  That  the  course  of  the  1  Herald'  for 
tho  past  few  weeks  has  been  highly  destructive 
to  tho  best  interests  of  our  Government,  there 
can  bo  no  question,  and  so  long  as  its  proprie- 
tors see  proper  to  continue  the  same  line  of 
policy,  I  hope  tho  superintendent  (who,  since  my 
election,  has  been  entrusted  with  the  entire 
management  of  the  road)  will  use  all  legitimate 
means  in  his  power  to  suppress  its  circulation." 
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GALVESTON  has  been  the  most  populous 
and  commercial  city  of  Texas.  It  is  situated 
on  an  island  at  tho  mouth  of  a  bay  of  its  own 
name,  about  460  miles  west  by  south  of  New 
Orleans,  and  230  miles  southeast  of  Austin 
City.  The  island  which  separates  the  bay  from 
tho  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  about  thirty  miles  long, 
from  east  to  west,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
wide.  Tho  distance  from  the  island  across  tho 
bay  by  tho  railroad  bridge  to  tho  mainland  is 
about  two  miles.  For  the  defence  of  tho  city 
during  the  year  guns  were  placed  at  the  east 
end  or  the  island,  at  Bolivar  Point,  and  at  Peli- 
can Spit  Island,  commanding  the  bay.  Tho 
city  is  situated  on  the  bay,  and  is  a  mile  to  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  Gulf.  Tho  population 
of  tho  city,  in  1853,  was  about  7,000.  The 
commerco  of  the  city  continued  as  usual,  until 
tho  commencement  of  hostilities,  when  it  de- 
clined, and  under  tho  blockade  ceased  entirely, 
Tho  cause  of  tho  South  was  ardently  espoused 
by  tho  inhabitants,  and  numbers  entered  the 
nrmy.  No  important  occurrence  of  a  hostile 
nature,  however,  took  place  here,  until  tho 
month  of  August. 

On  the  8d,  a  few  shots  were  fired  from  the 
blockading  schooner  Dart  at  the  batteries  on 
Galveston  Island.  This  was  intended  as  a  sort 
of  rcconnoissance.  Again,  on  the  5  th-  tho 
steamer  North  Carolina  opened  her  fire  npon 
tho  batteries,  and  threw  some  shells  into  the 
city.  A  largo  number  of  persons  having  col- 
lected on  the  sand  hills,  a  little  eastward  of  tho 
batteries,  a  shell  fell  among  them,  killing  one 
man  and  wounding  three  others.  This  led  to  a 
protest  by  the  foreign  consuls  resident  in  tho 
city,  as  follows  : 

Oalvesto*,  Attfftut  6, 1801. 
To  Cnpt.  Jamn  AlJen,  commanding  C.  S.  Sttamer 
South  Carolina  : 
Sib:  The  undersigned  Consuls  and  Vice-Consuls  at 
Galveston  consider  it  their  duty  to  enter  their  solemn 
protest  against  your  bombardment  of  this  city  on  the 
evening  of  the  3d  inst.,  without  having  given  notice, 
so  that  the  women  and  children  might  have  been  re- 
moved ;  and  also  against  your  firing  a  shell  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  crowd  of  uuarmed  citizens,  amongst 


whom  were  many  women  and  children,  causing  there- 
by tho  death  of  an  unoffending  Portuguese,  and 
wounding  boys  and  peacefully-disposed  citizens,  aa 
acts  of  inhumanity  unrecognized  in  modern  warfare, 
and  meriting  the  condemnation  of  Christian  and  civil- 
ized nations.  ARTHUR  S.  LYNN, 

British  Consul. 
JAS.  FREDRICH, 
Hanoverian  and  Oldenburg  Consul ;  and,  in 
absence  of  James  Jachurch,  acting  Con- 
sul for  Prussia  and  Hamburg. 

To  this  note  Capt.  Alden,  on  the  next  day, 
sent  a  reply,  stating  tho  facts  to  have  been  as 
follows : 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  8d,  our  gunboat  found 
herself  near  the  shore,  and  shortly  after,  aa  the  result 

[) roved,  within  range  of  some  of  the  batteries.  The 
irst  warning  she  got  was  a  shot — not  a  blank  car- 
tridge, but  a  shot — not  fired  ahead  or  astern  of  her  to 
warn  her  off,  but  straight  at  her.  She  of  course  tired 
back,  and  some  shots  were  exchanged  ;  then  she  came 
back  and  reported  the  facta  to  me.  This  was  in  the 
morning.  I  waited  till  nearly  five  in  the  afternoon 
hopiug  explanation,  some  disavowal,  of  the  act  would 
be  sent  on.  None  came.  I  then  got  under  war  and 
stood  in  for  the  batteries,  which,  you  are  aware,  are  in 
the  rear  and  close  to  the  town,  "merely  to  see  if  they 
could,  when  they  knew  the  town  must  be  injured  by 
our  return  fire,  repeat  such  an  act  of  aggression  by 
commencing  upon  us.  We  were  no  sooner  within 
range  of  their  guns,  however,  than  they  opened  their 
fire,  when  we,  after  exchanging  a  few  shots,  retired, 
preferring  that  it  should  appear  that  wo  were  beaten 
off  rather  than  continue  a  contest  where,  as  the  result 
shows,  so  many  unoffending  citizens  must  necessarily 
suffer.  If  that  act  merits  the  condemnation  of  Chris- 
tian and  civilized  nations,  tell  no,  gentlemen,  what 
would  you  have  done  were  yon  in  my  place  T 

Again,  you  protest  against  my  firing  a  shell  into  a 
crowd  of  unarmed  citizens— amongst  whom  wer» 
many  women  and  children.  Good  God!  gentlemen, 
do  you  think  such  an  act  was  premeditated  ?  Besides, 
was  it  not  the  duty  of  the  mifitary  commandant,  who 
by  his  act  in  the  morning  had  invited  me  to  the  con- 
test, to  see  that  all  such  were  out  of  the  way  f  Did  he 
not  have  all  day  to  prepare  ?  It  was  evident  to  my 
mind  they  knew  we  were  coming,  or  why  was  that 
demonstration  of  the  steamer  Gen.  Rusk? 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  that  no  one  can  regret  tbo 
injury  done  to  unoffending  citizens  more  than  I  do. 
Still,  I  find  no  complaints  of  my  acts  of  the  Sd  instant 
coming  from  military  or  civil  authorities  of  Galveston, 
and  with  due  deference  to  your  consideration  and 
humanity,  I  must  respectfully  remark  that  it  ia  the 
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first  time  I  hare  erer  hoard  that  the  women  and  chil- 
dren and  unarmed  citizens  of  an  American  town  were 
uuckr  the  protection  of  foreign  Consuls. 

Tours,  etc.,  etc.,         JAMES  ALDEN. 

Later  in  the  year  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained by  the  inhabitants  that  an  attack  would 
be  made  upon  the  city.  On  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber a  consultation  of  the  citizens  was  held,  at 
which  it  was  concluded  that  it  was  impossible* 
to  defend  the  town.  The  largest  guns  at  the 
fortifications  on  the  island  were  thirty-two 
pounders,  smooth  bores,  having  a  range  not  ex- 
ceeding two  miles,  while  the  Federal  guns  were 
of  the  largest  calibre,  shooting  with  accuracy 
three  or  four  miles.  To  await  an  attack  was 
simply  to  invite  the  surrender  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  troops  and  the  city,  without  the 
power  of  inflicting  injury  upon  the  assailants. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  concluded  to 
evacuate  the  city,  and  occupy  a  position  in  the 
rear,  so  as  to  repel  any  advance  of  the  Federal 
troops  after  they  might  land.  Consequently, 
an  order  was  issued  for  the  removal  of  all  hos- 
pital stores  to  Houston,  which  was  immediate- 
ly done.  All  the  publio  and  private  property 
of  a  movable  kind  was  sent  to  the  same  place. 
In  order  to  prevent  surprise,  and  to  repel  any 
attack  that  might  be  made,  measures  were 
adopted  to  watch  the  first  approach  of  an 
enemy,  and  send  the  news  to  the  interior,  so 
that  a  force  might  be  rapidly  concentrated. 
Yidettes  wero  stationed  over  the  island,  a  line 
of  telegraph  made  to  convey  the  earliest  in« 
formation,  and  troops  were  stationed  at  various 
points  to  await  orders  and  to  be  rapidly  trans- 
ported by  railroad,  to  any  point  where  they 
might  be  needed.  No  further  attack,  however, 
was  made  during  the  year. 

GARLAND,  Jonx,  an  officer  of  tho  Ameri- 
can army,  born  in  Virginia  in  1792,  died  in 
New  York  City,  June  5,  1881.  He  was  made 
first  lieutenant  in  the  Thirty-fifth  Regiment 
infantry  in  March,  1813,  and  retained  in  the 
service  after  the  war  in  the  Third  Infantry ; 
promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  1817,  brevet  major 
in  1827,  major  in  1836,  lieutenant-oolonel  in 
1839,  distinguished  himself  in  six  battles  in  tho 
Mexican  war,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
taking  of  the  city  of  Mexico ;  received  the  bre- 
vet rank  of  brigadier-general  for  his  gallant  and 
meritorious  services  in  1848,  and  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  1849. 

GARNETT,  Robbbt  Sblpek,  an  officer  of 
the  Confederate  army,  born  in  Virginia  about 
1821,  and  killed  in  tho  battle  of  Carrick's 
Ford,  July  16, 1861.  He  entered  West  Point  in 
1837,  and  graduated  27th  in  his  class  in  1841, 
was  appointed  brevet  second-lieutenant  of  artil- 
lery on  his  graduation,  and  from  July  1848  to 
Oct.  1844,  was  assistant-instruotor  oi  infantry 
tactics  at  the  military  academy;  was  aide- 
de-camp  to  Gen.  Wool  in  1845,  distinguished 
himself  in  tho  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca 
de  la  Palma,  was  promoted  to  a  first-lieutenancy 
in  1846,  was  aide-do-camp  to  Gen.  Taylor 
through  the  Moxican  war  and  until  1849,  was 


brevetted  captain  and  major  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  conduct  at  Monterey  and  Buena 
Vista ;  transferred  to  the  infantry  in  1848,  and 
promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  1851.  From  1852 
to  1854,  ho  was  commandant  of  the  corps  of 
cadets,  and  instructor  in  infantry  tactics  at  West 
Point ;  appointed  captain  of  the  First  Regiment 
cavalry  in  1855,  ana  major  of  Ninth  Infantry 
in  the  same  month ;  was  the  commander  in  the 
operations  against  the  Indians  on  Puget's  Sound, 
Washington  Territory,  in  1856,  and  commanded 
tho  Yakima  expedition  in  1858.  At  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  present  war  he  took  the  side  of 
the  Confederates,  was  promoted  to  a  brigadier-  . 
generalship,  and  assigned  to  the  department 
of  Western  Virginia.  Here,  in  July,  Gen.  Mc- 
Clellan  attacked  him,  and  after  several  days  of 
alternate  fighting  and  retreating,  at  the  deci- 
sive action  of  Carrick's  Ford,  Gen.  Garnott  was 
killed  and  his  forces  routed.  His  body  was 
carefully  cared  for  by  the  Federal  commander, 
and  after  being  embalmed,  was  forwarded  to 
his  friends. 

GAULEY  BRIDGE  is  the  name  of  tho  cap- 
ital of  Fayette  County,  Virginia.  The  Gauley 
and  New  rivers  unite  at  this  point  and  form 
the  Great  Kanawha.  This  town  is  at  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  river,  800  miles  west  of 
Richmond  and  86  miles  above  Charleston.  The 
valley  of  Gauley  River  is  about  60  miles  long. 
Mountain  cones  rise  as  sentinels  everywhere 
along  the  romantic  vale. 

After  leaving  Charleston,  the  character  of 
tho  country  undergoes  a  considerable  change, 
the  valley  becoming  narrower  and  tho  hills 
growing  loftier  and  more  precipitous  till  here, 
where  the  Gauley  and  New  rivers  unite  in 
forming  the  Great  Kanawha,  rugged  mountain 
spurs,  rocky  cliffs,  and  pyramidal-shaped  eleva- 
tions of  wondrous  symmetry  characterize  the 
scene.  Two  miles  below  are  the  celebrated 
falls  of  the  Kanawha,  whose  roar  can  be  hoard 
for  miles.  The  river  here  is  more  than  half  a 
mile  in  width,  and  plunges  over  a  succession 
of  rocky  precipices,  oxtending  across  it  in  an 
oblique  direction,  vainly  attempting  to  obstruct 
its  passage.  Were  the  leaps  united  in  one,  tho 
fall  would  be  about  twenty  feet,  and,  of  course, 
much  more  imposing. 

On  the  80th  of  July,  tho  brigade  of  Gen.  Cox 
reached  this  point  from  Charleston,  having 
been  three  days  on  the  route.  The  march  had 
been  marked  by  innumerable  evidences  of  a 
precipitate  retreat  of  Gen.  Wise  and  his  men, 
who  effected  their  escape  from  tho  region  be- 
fore their  retreat  could  be  cut  off.  At  one 
point  about  fifty  tents,  a  medicino  chest,  and 
sundry  other  articles  which  had  been  thrown 
aside  by  the  retreating  force  were  taken,  as  also 
the  entire  official  correspondence  of  the  seces- 
sionists in  the  Kanawha  Valley,  a  number  of 
company  muster  rolls,  and  many  private  letters. 
About  twelve  hundred  flint-lock  muskets,  a  hun- 
dred kegs  of  powder,  cartridge  boxes,  camp- 
kettles,  and  many  other  articles  were  also 
found.   The  bridge  over  tho  river  had  been 
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destroyed.  It  was  a  substantial  structure  and 
difficult  to  rebuild,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
timber.  Gen.  Cox's  report,  under  date  of  July 
29th,  was  as  follows : 

"  The  Kanawha  Valley  is  now  free  from  the 
secession  troops.  Most  of  the  forces  raised  by 
Wise  in  this  valley  left  him  between  Charles- 
ton and  this  place.  I  had  sent  them  assurances 
that  if  they  laid  down  their  arms  they  might 
go  quietly  to  their  homes,  and  many  have  dono 
so,  asserting  that  they  were  cheated  into  the 
rebel  service.  I  regret  to  have  to  say  that 
"Wise,  in  his  retreat,  has  burned  a  number  of 
valuablo  bridges,  and  carried  off  most  of  the 
wagons  and  teams  of  the  people  of  the  valley. 
All  parties  denounce  him  for  his  vandalism.  I 
congratulate  you  on  the  success  of  this  expe- 
dition." 

GEOGRAPHICAL  EXPLORATIONS  OF 
1861.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year,  the 
highest  hopes  were  entertained  that  before  its 
close  a  large  number  of  the  yet  unsolved  problems 
of  geographical  science  would  have  become  fa- 
tniliai-facta  to  the  world.  At  no  former  period 
had  so  many  and  so  important  expeditions  been 
undertaken,  and  never  before  did  it  seem  so 
certain  that  Africa  at  least  was  to  remain  no 
longer  an  unknown  land,  and  that  the  veil, 
which  had  so  long  hid  from  eager  eyes  the 
sources  of  the  Nile  and  the  great  lakes  and 
snow-clad  mountains  of  its  interior,  was  to  bo 
removed. 

The  results  attained  have  been  less  satisfac- 
tory than  could  have  been  hoped ;  yet  more 
has  been  accomplished  than  in  some  previous 
years,  and  the  aggregate  of  human  knowledge 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  been  materially 
increased. 

Commencing  with  the  arctic  regions,  to 
which  four  expeditions  were  sent,  part  of  tnem 
the  previous  year,  we  have  but  meagre  results 
to  report.  Two  of  these  expeditions  were  from 
the  United  States,  the  first  that  of  Dr.  J.  J. 
Hayes,  the  companion  of  Dr.  Kane  in  his  sec- 
ond expedition.  Dr.  Hayos  sailed  from  Boston 
on  the  10th  of  July,  1860,  in  the  schooner 
United  States,  140  tons,  which  had,  mainly  by 
the  liberality  of  nenry  Grinnell,  Esq.,  been 
fitted  up  for  the  service.  His  scientific  asso- 
ciates in  the  expedition  were  Messrs.  Sonntag, 
McOorrnick,  Dodge,  Radcliff,  Knorr,  and  Starr. 
On  the  12th  of  August  he  reached  Upernavik, 
and  sailed  from  thence  on  the  16th.  On  the 
23d  of  the  same  month  he  entered  Melville 
Bay,  and  on  the  25th  reached  Capo  York.  Here 
he  encountered  6ome  Esquimaux,  and  among 
them  Hans,  who  had  run  away  from  Dr.  Kane, 
and  whom,  with  his  wife  and  child  and  Esqui- 
maux dogs,  he  took  on  board.  After  repeated 
attempts  to  enter  Smith's  Strait,  which  was 
obstructed  by  ice,  and  several  narrow  escapes 
from  being  crushed  by  the  closing  of  the  pack, 
m  one  of  which  his  rudder  was  seriously  in- 
jured, he  was  forced  to  make  his  winter  harbor 
«t  PortFoulko,  lat,78°17'41"  N.,  and  long.  72° 
30  57"  W.,  about  20  miles  further  south  than 


Dr.  Kane's  winter-quarters.  The  repeated  gales 
and  boisterous  weather  throngh  the  month  of 
October  prevented  the  freezing  of  the  waters  of 
the  harbor  and  rendered  sledge  expeditions  im- 
possible till  the  dark  season,  when  they  were 
attended  with  more  danger ;  but  the  harbor  and 
adjacent  coast,  as  well  as  **  John's  Glacier,"  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Kane,  were  surveyed.  The  party 
succeeded  in  capturing  upwards  of  200  reindeer, 
which  kept  them  abundantly  supplied  with  food ; 
but  their  dogs  were  attacked  with  an  epidemic, 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  all  but  11  of 
them,  and  in  an  expedition  undertaken  oh  the 
22d  of  December,  for  the  purpose  of  purchas- 
ing a  further  supply  of  the  Esquimaux  of 
Northumberland  Island  by  Mr.  Sonntag  and 
Hans,  the  former  lost  his  life  from  the  exposure. 
Ho  was  the  second  in  command,  and  an  accom- 
plished astronomer,  and  his  loss  was  severely 
felt.  Hans  procured  no  dogs,  but  some  weeks 
later  the  Esquimaux  visited  the  vessel  and  sold 
them  eight.  With  these  and  all  his  crew  but 
three  men,  Dr.  Hayes  started  northward  on 
the,  4th  of  April,  taking  his  metallic  life-boat 
with  him,  and  on  reaching  Fog  Harbor  found 
that  their  progress  was  so  slow  that  they  would 
consume  the  whole  summer.  He  therefore  sent 
all  but  three  of  his  companions  and  two  sledges 
back,  and  kept  on  northward  amid  constantly 
increasing  difficulties  till  the  18th  of  May, 
when,  having  reached  latitude  81°  85',  a  higher 
point  than  any  other  explorer  except  Sir  Ed- 
ward Parry,  he  was  compelled  to  turn  back. 
Returning  to  Port  Foulke,  he  remained  there 
six  weeks,  making  further  observations  and 
surveys,  photographing  the  scenery,  and  col- 
lecting specimens  of  natural  history.  On  the 
14th  of  July  he  set  sail  on  his  return,  and  on 
the  14th  August  reached  Upernavik,  where  he 
remained  ten  days.  On  the  1st  September  he 
entered  the  harbor  of  Licvely,  whero  ho  was 
detained  by  S.  W.  gales  till  the  17th.  and  on 
his  way  to  Halifax  his  vessel  received  serious 
injuries,  which  compelled  him  to  put  into  that 
port  for  repairs.  The  chief  results  attained  by  the 
expedition  were :  the  completion  of  the  survey 
of  Smith's  Sound ;  the  discovery  of  a  new  chan- 
nel at  the  westward  of  Smith's  Strait ;  the  deter- 
mination of  the  magnetic  dip  and  declination  at 
many  points  within  the  arctic  circle ;  surveys 
of  glaciers,  by  which  their  rate  of  movement  is 
determined ;  pendulum  experiments,  &o. 

The  second  expedition  from  the  United  States 
was  an  individual  one.  Mr.  O.  F.  Hall,  an  edi- 
tor from  Cincinnati,  embarked  in  the  snmmer 
of  1860  on  board  the  whale  6hip  George  Henry 
from  New  London,  Conn.,  passed  the  winter 
on  board  that  ship  in  a  harbor  south  of  Cum- 
berland Straits,  and  in  the  spring  of  1861  di- 
rected his  course  towards  the  straits  of  Fury 
and  Heel  a.  no  discovered  before  leaving  Cum- 
berland Strait  that  Frobisher's  Strait  was  only 
an  inlet  or  arm  of  tho  sea. 

Captain  Parker  Snow,  an  English  navigator 
who  had  attained  considerable  reputation  by 
his  previous  discoveries  on  the  coast  of  Pata- 
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gonia,  sailed  from  England  in  Juno,  1861,  in 
the  little  schooner  Intrepid  of  45  tons,  for  the 
Straits  of  Bellot,  intending  to  explore  King 
"William's  Land  and  seek  for  some  traces  or 
some  last  relics  of  the  unfortunate  companions 
of  Sir  John  Franklin. 

The  Swedish  polar  expedition,  under  the  di- 
rection df  Prof.  Torell,  equipped  on  a  magnifi- 
cent scale  by  the  Swedish  Government  and 
Swedish  noblemen,  and  composed  of  eminent 
Swedish  and  Danish  naturalists,  and  of  students 
from  the  Swedish  universities,  sailed  from 
Tromsde  in  Norway,  May  9,  1861,  and  reached 
a  bay  on  the  north  of  the  island  of  Spitzbergen, 
but  were  unable  to  proceed  further.  The  snips 
were  blockaded  by  the  ice  pack,  and  an  at- 
tempt Xo  proceed  by  sledges  soon  brought  them 
to  an  open  sea.  They  made  a  careful  survey 
of  that  portion  of  the  island  which  they  were 
able  to  visit,  but  could  not  attain  the  other  pro- 
posed objects  of  the  expedition — the  penetration 
of  the  Arctic  Sea  to  the  north  and  northeast, 
and  the  measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian. 

The  Governments  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Spain 
have  for  many  years  been  engaged  in  careful 
topographical  surveys  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries; that  of  Belgium  is  now  complete  and 
those  of  England,  France,  and  Russia  nearly  so, 
and  the  English  Government  haa  proposed  to 
connect  its  triangulation  with  that  of  Franco 
and  Belgium,  and  being  thus  ablo  to  command 
the  measurement  of  an  aro  of  parallel  extend- 
ing from  the  western  point  of  Ireland  to  the 
Ural  Mountains,  to  determine  mathematically 
the  form  of  the  earth ;  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunity,  a  commission  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  act  in  cpncert  with  similar  commis- 
sions from  France  and  Russia,  to  fix  upon  a 
single  meridional  line  to  be  substituted  for 
the  three,  Greenwich,  Paris,  and  St.  Petersburg, 
now  in  use  in  those  countries  respectively,  and 
thus  harmonize  the  longitude  of  all  European 
maps. 

During  the  year,  Russia  has  sent  out  several 
geographical  commissions;  one  of  these  was 
fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  isth- 
mus between  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  determining  the  feasibil- 
ity of  a  ship  canal  between  the  two  seas,  aided 
by  the  river  Manytch,  and  of  ascertaining  the 
possibility  of  colonizing  the  valley  of  the  Ma- 
nytch. The  report  of  this  commission,  which 
was  composed  of  Messrs.  Kostenkoff,  Barbet  do 
Marny,  Kry'ine,  and  other  eminent  scientific 
men,  was  entirely  unfavorable.  They  demon- 
strate that  the  bed  of  tho  Manytch  is  dry  in 
summer,  and  that  the  soil  is  so  full  of  saline 
and  alkaline  matters  as  to  be  hopelessly  sterile. 

A  second  commission  has  been  sent  to  ex- 
plore the  present  condition  of  the  sea  of  Azof, 
and  to  report  upon  the  best  means  of  remedy- 
ing the  gradual  filling  np  of  its  basin.  They 
report  that  within  82  years  its  depth  has  de- 
creased 11  feet,  and  that  there  is  serious  reason 
to  fear  that  it  may  yet  become  a  vast  marsh. 


It  is  difficult  to  find  a  remedy  for  this  trans- 
formation. 

The  Russian  Government,  which  has  within 
the  past  four  years  been  making  largo  acces- 
sions to  her  territory  in  Turkistan,  and  has 
made  a  treaty  with  the  khan  of  Khiva,  by  which 
that  khanat  becomes  virtually  a  Russian  de- 
pendency, has  been  exploring  that  region  of 
Central  Asia  hitherto  so  little  known.  M.  Ku- 
lcwein,  an  attach  6  of  the  Russian  General  Igna- 
tieff,  has  just  presented  to  the  Russian  Geo- 
graphical Society  a  narrative  of  his  explorations 
across  the  steppe  of  Orenburg,  along  the  west 
bank  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  as  far  as  to  the  lake  of 
Aiboughir,  of  his  survey  of  that  lake,  his  tour 
over  the  promontory  of  Onega,  and  his  naviga- 
tion of  the  Amoo-Daria  (the  Ancient  Oxus)  for 
18  days  in  a  native  vessel  from  Koongrad  to 
Khiva.  He  reports  the  Amoo-Daria,  which, 
in  Strabo's  time  discharged  its  waters  into  the 
Caspian  Sea,  but  for  the  last  600  years  at  least 
has  debouched  into  the  Sea  of  Aral,  as  likely  to 
return  to  its  old  channel— an  event  which  would 
revolutionize  the  trade  between  Europe  and 
Asia. 

The  sources  of  the  Amoo-Daria,  and  the  vast 
table-land  of  Pamir  occupying  the  western 
slopes  of  the  lofty  Bolor-Tag  range,  have  been 
within  historical  times  an  almost  unknown  re- 
gion; even  Ritter  and  Humboldt,  with  their 
extended  research,  were  unable  to  obtain  any 
thing  more  than  a  very  general  description  of 
them,  and  this  derived  more  from  the  inferences 
drawn  from  the  structure  of  adjacent  countries 
than  from  any  results  of  actual  observation. 
The  races  which  inhabit  them  are  so  savage 
and  fierce,  that  the  traveller  who  visits  them 
can  hardly  hope  to  escape  with  life. 

M.  VeniukofF,  a  member  of  the  Russian  Geo- 

Saphical  8ociety,  in  the  early  part  of  last  year, 
scovcred  a  manuscript  narrative  by  an  un- 
known German  traveller,  which  had  hitherto 
lain  in  tho  topographical  bureau  of  the  Minister 
of  "War,  unnoticed,  giving  a  full  and  interesting 
account  of  an  exploring  tour  made  in  1806  over 
this  very  district.  This  traveller  had,  it  seems, 
traversed  the  whole  of  northern  Cashmere,  as 
far  as  Kashgar;  had  passed  down  the  Bolor 
River ;  and  visited  Badakshan,  Wokhan,  Kho- 
khan,  and  other  places  of  Chinese  Turkistan. 
M.  VeniukofF  has  compared  this  manuscript 
with  a  Chinese  itinerary  recently  obtained  and 
translated  by  Klaproth,  and  from  the  two  has 
been  able  to  deduce  with  great  accuracy  the 

Position  of  the  mountain  lakes  of  Kari-kol, 
arik-kol,  and  Rian-kol ;  has  traced  the  course 
of  the  Bolor,  Douvand  and  Sharood  rivers ;  has 
identified  the  last  as  the  source  of  the  Amoo- 
Daria,  and  has  attained  to  a  tolerably  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  mountains  and  plateau  of 
Pamir. 

Another  Russian  geographer,  M.  Golnbeff, 
returned  during  the  year  1861  from  Soongaria, 
and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
and  has  contributed  to  the  transactions  of  the 
Russian  Geographical  Society  a  map  of  that 
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region,  embracing  the  results  of  his  own  and 
of  other  travellers'  investigations,  and  of  the 
Chinese  itineraries.  This  map  covers  a  region 
extending  over  5°  of  latitude  and  6°  of  longi- 
tude, and,  with  the  map  of  M.  Veniukoff,  gives 
a  far  better  idea  of  Central  Asia  than  has  here- 
tofore been  attainable.  The  barbarous  noma- 
dic tribes  which  inhabit  this  region  murder  al- 
most every  European  who  comes  among  them, 
and  seem  incapable  of  civilization.  It  was  in 
the  attempt  to  penetrate  into  their  country 
that  the  intrepid  bchlagentweit  lost  his  life. 

But  it  is  not  in  Turkistan  alone  that  Russia 
has  been  extending  her  power  and  making  her 
explorations.  Officers  of  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Rasfiian  army,  accom- 
panied by  a  mixed  scientific  commission  of 
French  and  Russians,  have  been  exploring  the 
entire  route  of  the  Amoor,  the  largest  river  of 
the  eastern  continent,  and  have  commenced  a 
survey  of  the  island  of  Saghalien,  where  they 
have  found  a  tribe  called  the  Ainos,  whose  ori- 
gin seems  to  be  involved  in  great  obscurity. 
The  Russian  admiralty,  meanwhile,  have  been 
making  hydrographic  surveys  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Amoor,  the  strait  of  Nevelsky,  and  the 
shores  of  the  newly-acquired  Russian  posses- 
sions bordering  on  the  sea  of  Japan,  from  the 
gulf  of  Peter  the  Great  to  the  Days  of  Saint 
Vladimir  and  Saint  Olga.  Unfortunately,  they 
have  bestowed  Russian  names  on  the  principal 

Erints,  not  being  aware  that  the  French  and 
□glish  fleets  had  previously  visited  and  named 
them,  thus  embarrassing  the  geographical  de- 
scriptions of  the  region,  by  duplicate  names  of 
the  same  places. 

During  the  year,  the  British  Minister  to  Ja- 
pan, Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  visited  the  isle  of 
Napoleon  and  ascended  Fusi-Yama,  the  sacred 
mountain  of  the  Japanese.  Count  Escayrac  de 
Lauture,  a  French  geographer,  at  the  peril  of 
his  life,  visited  and  explored  most  of  the  prov- 
inces of  China,  and  in  1861  published  an  atlas 
of  them,  far  more  full  and  complete  than  any 
previously  published.  The  officers  of  the  Eng- 
lish navy  in  the  Chinese  waters,  during  the 
year,  have  made  exact  and  careful  surveys  of 
the  dangerous  coasts  of  the  China  sea,  and, 
under  the  direction  of  the  admiralty,  have  com- 
menced the  exploration  of  the  gulf  of  Pe-chee- 
lee  and  of  the  rivers  Pei-ho,  Si-kiang,  and 
Yang-tae-kiang.  On  the  last-named  river  they 
have  penetrated  as  far  as  Han-kow,  one  of  the 
two  interior  ports  opened  to  trade  by  the  trea- 
ty of  Tien-tain,  about  1,000  miles  from  the  sea. 
A  scientific  expedition,  under  the  charge  of 
Captain  Blakiston,  started  from  this  point  to 
ascend  the  river,  and  by  this  route  to  explore 
western  China,  and  penetrate  through  Thibet 
to  India.  The  expedition  reached  Pings-han, 
a  small  city  of  Se-chuen  province,  near  the 
Thibetan' frontier ;  but  owing  to  the  ferocity  of 
the  rebels,  who  were  in  full  force  in  that  vicin- 
ity, were  compelled  to  retrace  their  steps,  and 
returned  to  the  coast  within  five  months  from 
the  time  of  their  departure.  The  expedition 


was  not,  however,  entirely  fruitless.  They  as- 
certained that  above  I-chang,  1,100  miles  from 
Shanghae,  the  navigation  of  the  river  was  ob- 
structed by  numerous  rapids  and  cataracts,  and 
traversed  for  a  considerable  distance  a  narrow 
gorge,  where  immense  rocky  walls  rose  on  each 
side.  At  Hn-nan  and  around  the  lake  Tong-Ting 
they  found  a  grain  district  of  great  fertility, 
which  supplied  Han-kow  with  cereals.  At 
Pings-han,  the  river  took  the  name  of  Kincha- 
kiang,  or  river  of  gold,  bnt  tho  boatmen  call  it 
the  river  of  Yunnan.  West  of  Pings-han  were 
an  independent  tribe  called  Maouttes,  a  race 
bearing  no  resemblance  to  the  Chinese,  but 
having  an  open,  honest  demeanor. 

Another  English  explorer,  Major  Thuillier, 
lias  during  the  year  continued  his  survey  of 
the  Karakorum  or  Kuen-Lun  chain  of  mountains 
to  the  northeast  of  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  and 
has  discovered  a  mountain  summit,  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  the  chain  Karakorum  Peak, 
which,  according  to  his  measurement,  is  28,278 
feet  high,  being  surpassed  in  altitude  only  by 
Mt  Everest  in  the  Himalaya.  This  survey  of 
the  Euen-Lun  Mountains  forms  a  portion  of  the 
triangulation  of  Upper  India,  now  in  its  seven- 
teenth year  of  successful  prosecution,  under  the 
orders  of  the  British  Government.  Under  the 
directions  of  Colonels  Waugh,  Lambton,  and 
Everest,  aided  by  the  enthusiastic  labors  of 
Major  Thuillier,  Cant.  Montgomerie,  and  others, 
816,000  square  miles  liavo  been  triangulated, 
and  the  survey  of  04,000  miles  completed. 

The  English  resident  in  the  kingdom  of  Cash- 
mere, Lord  William  Hay,  has  after  repeated 
efforts  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  journal  and 
papers  of  the  lamented  Adolphe  Schlngentweit, 
and  has  forwarded  them,  through  the  foreign 
office,  to  his  brothers  in  Germany.  They  bring 
down  the  narrative  of  his  discoveries  to  a  pe- 
riod within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  and  will  be 
published  in  the  magnificent  history  of  discov- 
eries in  Higher  Asia,  now  in  course  of  publica- 
tion by  his  brothers,  of  which  two  volumes 
have  already  appeared. 

In  Farther  India,  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk,  the 
botanist,  has,  in  company  with  two  nephews  of 
the  king  of  Siam,  explored  the  greater  part  of 
tho  peninsula  of  Siam,  ascending  the  Meinam 
River  from  BaDgkok  to  Rahaing,  the  most  - 
southern  city  of  Laos,  a  voyage  occupying  three 
weeks;  thence  transported  by  elephants  to 
Lahing,  a  fortified  city  of  Laos,  eleven  days  dis- 
tant ;  thence  through  a  terribly  wild  and  moun- 
tainous region,  where  it  was  necessary  for  much 
of  the  distance  to  make  the  road  over  which 
they  travelled  to  Lampon,  three  days  farther ; 
on  the  fourth  day  they  entered  a  very  fertile 
and  beautiful  country,  in  which  they  found  the 
large  city  of  Xieng-Mai,  three  miles  in  extent, 
the  most  important  city  of  Laos,  and  having  a 
large  trade  with  Maulmain  in  teak  wood,  sending 
annually  by  raft  down  the  Sal  wen  more  titan 
two  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  this  valuable 
timber.  After  resting  here  some  days  he 
started  with  an  escort  of  150  men  and  88 
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elephants,  for  Maulmain,  which  he  reached  of  red  stone  or  compact  pottery,  inscribed  with 

after  a  journey  of  twenty-four  days,  traversing  similar  characters. 

on  his  route  vast  forests  along  the  Tenaaserim  Africa,  always  the  unsolved  problem  of  geog- 
River.  raphers,  has  not  yet  yielded  up  its  secrets, 
The  French,  who  have  had  for  many  years  though  some  progress  has  been  made.  M. 
some  small  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Anam,  Henri  Duveyrier,  a  French  explorer,  set  out  at 
have  recently  extended  their  conquests  there,  the  close  of  1860,  to  explore  the  central  portion 
by  capturing,  after  a  somewhat  severe  action,  of  the  Great  Sahara  Desert,  from  Rhndaraes  to 
Saigon,  a  fortified  town  on  a  delta  of  the  Oam-  Rhaat,  and  thenoe  to  Insalab,  accompanied  by 
bodia  River,  which  they  have  now  made  their  Ikhenonkben,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Azjer 
principal  station  in  Southeast  Asia ;  and  in  con-  Tuaricks ;  he  penetrated  as  far  as  Rhaat,  bnt 
nection  with  it  have  made  a  careful  topograph!-  owing  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  inhabitant's  was 
cal  survey  of  the  whole  delta.  not  allowed  to  enter  the  town,  and  was  corn- 
Returning  to  Western  Asia,  we  find  that  pelled  to  return  to  Tripoli  by  way  of  Fezzan, 
Russian  officers,  attached  to  the  scientific  mis-  the  Tuarick  chief  accompanying  him  to  Moor- 
sion  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  have  made  surveys  of  zook.  Thus  repulsed,  he  has  determined  to 
considerable  extent  in  Persia,  and  have  ascer-  take  a  route  further  west,  in  the  hope  of  pene- 
tained  by  astronomical  measurement,  the  height  trating  to  Soudan. 

of  the  volcanio  peak  of  Demavend.    Their  M.  lo  Colonien,  who  attempted  to  reach  the 

measurement,  mano  from  two  points,  gives  a  oasis  of  Touat  from  Algeria,  was  not  more  suo- 

height  of  20,085  feet  above  the  Caspian  Sea,  or  cessful.   The  Tuaricks,  fearful  that  the  success 

an  absolute  height  of  about  20,000  above  the  of  such  an  expedition  wonld  diminish  their 

sea  level ;  but  Capt  Nicolas,  who  ascended  it  in  trade  with  Touat,  impressed  the  inhabitants  of 

1860,  found  an  altitude  of  21,567  feet.  that  oasis  with  the  belief  that  the  French  were 

Capt.  Claude  Clarke  has  visited  Eastern  Per-  coming  to  conquer  them  as  they  had  done  Al- 

sia,  passing  from  Meshed  to  Herat,  a  route  sel-  geria,  and  the  gates  of  their  principal  town 

dotn  traversed  by  Europeans,  and  which  led  were  shut  against  the  caravan.   Thus  repulsed, 

through  the  desert  of  Khorassan,  of  which  he  he  turned  aside  to  the  oasis  of  Ongueront,  situ- 

has  published  an  interest  iug  account  a  ted  west  of  Touat,  but  poorer  and  of  less  im- 

The  occupation  of  Syria  by  French  troops,  for  portance,  and  thence  returned  to  Algeria, 

the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  there,  led  to  Colonel  Faidherbe,  the  former  governor  of 

several  tours  of  exploration,  in  the  regions  of  the  French  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal 

tho  Libanus  and  anti-Libanus  chains,  which,  River,  having  been  recalled  from  thence,  sent 

however,  proved  more  archaeological  than  geo-  before  his  departure  a  highly  educated  negro 

graphical.  Baron  Henri  Aucapitaine,  a  member  of  St.  Louis,  (the  capital  of  the  French  colony,) 

of  the  staff  of  General  de  Beaufort,  visited  and  named  Si-bou  Moghdad,  who  was  familiar  with 

explored  the  elevated  plain  of  the  Hauran ;  and  Arabic  and  the  Koran,  on  a  pilgrimage  to 

M.  Ernest  Renan,  the  ancient  city  of  By  bias,  Mecca ;  intending  at  first  that  he  should  follow 

and  others  of  the  ruined  towns  of  Phoenicia.  the  route  by  Insalah  and  Rhaat,  bnt  finding 

The  most  remarkable  discovery  in  this  region  that  impossible,  he  passed  through  the  western 

is  unquestionably  that  of  Cyril  C.  Graham,  Esq.,  frontier  of  the  desert,  visiting  the  Trarzas  and 

an  English  archaeologist,  who  visited  Damascus  the  wady  Noun  on  the  southern  borders  of 

in  the  early  part  of  1861,  and  obtaining  an  Arab  Morocco,  and  after  spending  a  little  time  there 

escort,  penetrated  into  the  hitherto  unknown  returned  to  St.  Louis,  from  whenoe  he  will 

region  east  of  the  Hauran,  and  found  it  a  tree-  again  attempt  to  cross  the  continent  by  a  more 

less  volcanio  district,  covered  to  a  considerable  southern  route. 

extent  with  lava,  and  traversed  from  north  to  Lieut.  A.  Lambert,  of  the  French  marines, 
south  by  a  chain  of  hills  forty  miles  in  length,  has  ascended  the  Senegal  to  its  sources,  ex- 
Passing  around  these  to  the  south  he  found  a  plored  Teemboo  and  the  head- waters  of  the  Fa- 
continuation  of  the  same  lava-covered  plain,  but  tenia,  Gambia,  and  Rio  Grande,  ascertained  that 
with  stones,  at  first  of  basalt  containing  inserip-  the  Foota  Jallon  range  of  mountains  rises  above 
tions,  which  he  believed  to  be  set  up  to  mark  the  show  line,  and  has  given  more  full  informa- 
the  distance.  Proceeding  farther,  he  found  the  tion  in  regard  to  the  manners  and  customs  of 
ruins  of  four  towns,  built  of  a  white  stone,  ap-  the  Foulahs  than  has  previously  boen  obtained, 
parently  brought  from  a  distance,  as  nothing  A  French  expedition  has  been  occupied  dur- 
like  it  was  found  in  the  plain.  These  stones  ing  the  past  year,  with  the  survey  of  the  great 
were  of  great  size,  and  contained  no  inscrip-  estuary  of  the  Gaboon  and  the  rivers  Como, 
tions ;  but  many  curious  and  rude  sculptures  Bogho6  and  Rhamboe,  and  the  creeks  Assango, 
were  lying  about  Still  farther  east  he  found  Bongia,  and  Shimbia,  which  discharge  their 
numerous  small  areas  of  800  or  400  yards  in  waters  into  it.  The  discoveries  they  have 
circumference,  enclosed  with  stone,  and  every  made  in  this  region  are  important 
stone  having  upon  it  rude  representations  of  The  publication  of  the  narrative  of  M.  Paul 
camels,  gazelles,  apes,  horses,  and  horsemen,  B.  Du  Chaillu,  of  his  explorations  from  1850 
and  each  accompanied  by  inscriptions  which  to  1859,  in  the  region  about  the  head-waters  of 
seemed  to  be  in  the  most  ancient  Phoenician  the  Gaboon,  has  excited  much  attention  and 
character.   There  were  also  many  small  batons  provoked  some  unfavorable  criticism.    It  is, 
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however,  generally  conceded  that  Lis  narrative 
is  in  the  main  a  faithful  one,  and  that  his  dis- 
coveries have  added  materially  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  ethnology  and  natural  history  of 
that  hitherto  unexplored  region. 

South  Africa,  or  rather  that  portion  of  it 
north  of  the  country  of  the  Bochuanas,  has 
been  explored  to  some  extent  the  past  year  by 
Messrs.  Green  and  Baldwin,  and  the  Chevalier 
de  Pradt  The  Swedish  traveller,  Charles  An- 
dersson,  has  given  to  the  public  a  further  chap- 
ter of  his  discoveries  on  the  banks  of  the  Oka- 
vango  River.  He  found  a  fertile  country  and 
a  navigable  river,  and  a  people  given  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  but  the  climate,  except  in 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  was 
extremely  insalubrious  to  Europeans. 

Dr.  Baikie,  who  had  been,  since  1839,  attempt- 
ing to  explore  the  course  of  the  Upper  Niger  with 
his  small  screw  steamer,  has  returned  to  Eng- 
land. His  steamer  was  wrecked  at  Rabbah, 
and  he  was  detained  there  more  than  a  year, 
and  defeated  in  his  main  object ;  but  he  and 
Lieut  Gower  have  been  able  to  make  an  accu- 
rate and  minute  map  of  the  lower  oourso  of  the 
river,  and  also  of  the  Yoruba  region,  concern- 
ing which  they  gathered  many  interesting  and 
important  facts. 

In  Eastern  and  Northeastern  Africa,  the  course 
of  discovery  has  not  been  very  successful  Dr. 
Livingstone  has  ascended  the  Rovuma  for  30 
miles.  He  found  it  a  new  and  important  river, 
but,  like  most  of  those  of  Eastern  Africa,  ren- 
dered difficult  of  navigation  by  its  sand  bars 
and  its  rapids.  He  believes  it  to  be  the  outlet 
of  the  Nyassa. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Roscher,  murdered  by  the 
natives  in  March,  I860,  at  Kisunguni,  after 
having  reached  Lake  Nyassa  on  the  eastern 
side,  did  not  deter  his  countryman,  the  Baron 
de  Decken,  from  attempting  to  go  over  the 
same  route.  He  left  Quiloa  on  the  9th  October, 
1860,  accompanied  by  20  Beloochee  soldiers  and 
a  train  of  00  porters,  servants,  and  interpreters, 
and  proceeded  along  near  the  9th  degree  of 
south  latitude  to  Mesuela,  a  distance  of  about 
150  miles  from  the  coast ;  but  here  the  villany 
of  his  attendants  and  the  treachery  of  his  guide 
compelled  his  return  without  accomplishing  his 
purpose  of  penetrating  to  Lake  Tanganyika. 
Ho  found  the  country  very  populous  and  fertile ; 
sugar-cane,  rice,  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  cotton, 
and  bananas  were  the  oommon  productions. 
The  principal  tribes  were  the  M  gendos  and 
M'gaus,  both  slaveholding  tribes,  but  they 
treated  their  slaves  with  remarkable  kindness. 

The  expeditions  for  the  discovery  of  the 
sources  of  the  Nile  have  proved  remarkably 
unfortunate ;  M.  G.  Lejean,  after  advancing  as 
far  as  Gondokoro,  has  been  compelled  by  sick- 
ness and  the  wars  among  the  natives  to  re- 
turn; Dr.  Peney  advanced  75  miles  beyond 
Gondokoro,  lat.  8°  40'  N.,  but  was  attacked 
with  marsh  fever  on  the  24th  July  and  died  on 
the  26th.  M.  Miani  has  returned  from  his  tour 
in  the  samo  region,  unable  to  accomplish  any 


thing.  Captains  Speke  and  Grant  attempted 
to  reach  the  sources  of  the  Nile  from  the  east- 
ern coast  by  way  of  Lake  Nyanza;  on  the  12th 
of  December  they  had  reached  the  Koko,  a  vil- 
lage west  of  Ugogo,  and  were  hoping  to  reach 
the  lake  without  encountering  further  obstacles, 
but  have  not  yet  been  heard  from.  Mr.  Pe- 
therick,  English  consul  at  Khartoum,  had  also 
started  later  in  the  year  southward  in  the  hope 
of  meeting  them,  but  his  success  is  yet  un- 
known. 

A  German  expedition,  amply  supplied  with 
all  the  means  of  successful  explorations,  set  for- 
ward in  tho  early  summer  to  explore  the  region 
northeast  of  Abyssinia,  and  had  reached  on  tho 
12th  of  July,  Euikullo,  a  missionary  station  to 
the  west  of  Massouah. 

The  mountain  of  Eilamandjaro,  in  Eastern 
Africa,  whose  elevation  above  the  snow  line, 
Dr.  Krapf  so  stoutly  insisted  upon  in  1857,  has 
been  measured  the  past  year,  and  the  mission- 
ary's statement  fully  verified. 

In  Australia,  the  geographical  explorers  have 
met  with  some  misfortunes.  An  expedition, 
amply  supplied  with  the  means  of  successful 
exploration,  and  consisting  of  eminent  natural- 
ists, under  the  command  of  Mr.  O'Bara  Burke, 
reached  Cooper  Creek  in  the  Colony  of  Vic- 
toria, on  the  11th  November;  and  on  the  16th 
December,  Copt  Burke,  with  three  compan- 
ions, six  camels,  one  horse,  and  provisions  for 
three  months,  started  for  Sturts  Eyre  Creek  on 
tho  gulf  of  Carpentaria,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
party  at  Cooper's  Creek  to  await  his  return. 
They  waited  for  him  till  April  21, 1861,  when 
from  want  of  provisions  and  the  hostility  of  the 
natives,  they  were  compelled  to  retreat  ana"  m 
their  return  many  of  them  perished,  and  the 
survivors  endured  terrible  sufferings.  Burke 
and  his  companions  have  not  been  heard  from, 
though  new  expeditions  have  been  sent  out  in 
search  of  them,  and  a  steamer  6ent  to  the  gulf 
of  Carpentaria  to  watch  for  them. 

The  Queensland  colony  sent  out  an  expedi- 
tion, under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Dalrymple,  to  explore  the  northeast  coast  and 
the  river  Burdekin,  which  they  accomplished, 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  natives;  but 
found  them  possessing  such  strong  inclinations 
to  cannibalism,  that  they  were  not  disposed  to 
cultivate  any  further  intimacy. 

In  New  Zealand,  M.  Julius  Haast  has  been 
charged  by  the  colonial  government  with  the 
geological  exploration  of  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict. He  reports  the  existence  of  a  magnifi- 
cent chain  of  mountains  from  11,000  to  13,000 
feet  in  height  and  resembling  in  their  general 
character  and  their  glacier  system,  the  Alps. 
He  found  an  abundance  of  excellent  coal  on 
the  Grey  River. 

The  Fi-ji  Islands  have  been  ceded  to  England, 
and  the  Solomon  Islands  explored  with  a  view 
to  their  colonization. 

On  the  American  continent  M.  Guinnard,  & 
French  explorer,  taken  captive  by  the  Patago- 
nians,  and  detained  as  a  prisoner  by  them,  has 
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published  a  narrative  of  his  experiences,  con- 
taining much  information  respecting  that  in- 
hospitable region.  The  Emperor  of  Brazil  has 
sent  expeditions  into  the  unknown  interior  of 
his  empire  and  among  tho  sources  of  the  south- 
ern affluents  of  the  Amazon.  A  new  explora- 
tion of  tho  isthmus  of  Darien,  to  settle  finally 
the  question  of  the  practicability  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal,  has  been  made  by  a  French 
and  English  company. 

Capt.  Burton  and  If.  Jules  Remy  have  been 
risiting  and  examining  the  6alt  Lake  and  Car- 
son valley  region,  and  both  have  published  the 
results  of  their  observations, 

Tho  Canadian  Government  sent  a  scientific 
corps  to  Labrador  to  ascertain  the  feasibility  of 
colonization  there.  They  ascended  the  river 
Moise,  as  far  as  it  was  navigable  for  a  canoe, 
and  thence  proceeded  by  land  to  the  higher 
region.  They  report  that  the  peninsula  is  a 
vast  level  but  elevated  plateau,  having  numer- 
ous lakes  which  communicate  with  the  sea,  by 
rivers  250  miles  and  more  in  length,  but  thai 
tho  soil  is  too  barren  and  tho  country  too  cold 
for  emigrants. 

Such,  briefly,  are  the  results  of  the  year's  dis- 
coveries. If  less  brilliant  than  those  of  some 
previous  years,  they  are  certainly  not  less  im- 
portant In  their  bearing  on  tho  future  progress 
of  the  human  race. 

GEORGIA,  one  of  the  original  thirteen 
States,  is  bounded  north  by  Tonnessee  and 
North  Carolina,  east  by  South  Carolina  and 
the  Atlantic  Ooean,  south  by  Florida,  and  west 
by  Florida  and  Alabama.  It  is  about  three 
hundred  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  miles  at  its 
greatest  breadth,  with  an  area  of  58,000  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1860  was  591,638 
whites,  8,459  free  colored,  and  462,232  slaves. 
Total  1,057,829.  The  ratio  of  increase  for  the 
previous  ten  years  had  been  18.43  per  cent, 
whites,  18.01  per  cent^free  colored,  and  81.10 
per  cent  slaves.  Tho  Legislature  meets  bi- 
ennially. The  Senate  consists  of  47  members, 
and  the  House  of  130  members.  Both  Houses 
are  elected  for  each  session.  The  term  of  tho 
Governor  of  the  State.  Joseph  E.  Brown,  ex- 
pires in  November,  1863.  (See  New  Aumoiar 

CTCXOPiKDIA.) 

The  session  of  the  Legislature  commenced  in 
November,  and  its  attention  was  early  attract- 
ed to  the  movement  to  secede  from  the  United 
States.  Various  propositions  were  offered  and 
discussed,  and  on  the  7th  of  December  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted 
in  the  Assembly ;  yeas  101,  nays  27: 

The  grievances  now  affecting  tho  Southern  States 
mast  be  effectively  resisted. 
The  interests  and  destiny  of  the  slaveholding  Statea 
ill 


■  for  her  safety,  honor,  or  happiness ;  and  that  when  a 
State  exercises  this  right  of  secession,  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  right  to  coerce  or  make  war  upon 
her  because  of  tbo  exercise  of  such  right  to  secede ; 
and  should  any  Southern  State  secede  from  the  Amer- 
ican Union,  and  the  Federal  Government  make  war 
upon  ber  therefor,  Georgia  will  give  to  tho  seceding 
Southern  State  the  aid,  encouragement,  and  assistance 
of  ber  entire  people.   And  should  the  State  of  Georgia 


secede  from  the  Union  by  tho  action  of  tho  Convention 
of  her  people  on  the  16th  of  January  next,  she  asks 
the  like  sympathy  and  assistance  from  her  Southern 
sisters  which  sho  hereby  offers  to  them. 


of  this  Union  are  and  must  remain  i 

The  secession  of  one  from  the  Union 
less,  involve  or  affect  all ;  therefore 

Ruolo*d  by  the  General  Auembly  of  Georyii,  That 
in  the  judgment  of  this  General  Assembly,  any  State  in 
this  Union  has  the  sovereign  right  to  secede  from  the 
Union,  whenever  she  deems  it  ueccssary  and  proper 
22  a 


This  resolution  was  subsequently,  under  the 
indications  of  the  strength  of  the  popular  feel- 
ing against  separate  State  secession,  rescinded 
by  a  vote  of  yeas  50,  nays  47. 

The  Senate  had  previously  indefinitely  post- 
poned nil  the  resolutions  on  this  subject  which 
had  been  pending  in  that  body,  for  the  reason 
that  a  largo  majority  of  its  members  were  in- 
disposed to  interfere  with  a  matter  upon  which 
they  had  called  a  Convention  of  tho  People 
to  act. 

Subsequently,  on  tho  14th  of  December,  c 
meeting  of  all  tho  members  of  the  Legislature 
was  held,  at  which  resolutions  were  adopted, 
repudiating,  the  idea  that  either  of  the  si. -up- 
holding States  would,  under  any  circumstances, 
prove  untrue  to  its  own  interests,  and  the  in- 
terests  of  the  sister  States,  and  the  success  of 
the  common  cause.  They  also  repudiated  as 
delusive,  the  policy  of  secession  first  and  co- 
operation afterwards.  Interest,  safety,  and 
success,  and  ordinary  respect  to  the  sister  slave- 
holding  States  required  consultation  with  as 
many  as  would  consult  before  secession;  and 
then,  if  secession  be  deemed  advisable,  co- 
operation in  secession,  and  cooperation  after' 
secession.  "Whatever  mode  or  manner  of  re- 
dress was  adopted,  tho  first  step  to  its  success- 
ful accomplishment  was  to  unite  tho  counsels 
of  those  who  were  equally  aggrieved,  and  who 
were  simultaneously  demauding  redress.  In 
hasty,  ill-advised",  separate  State  secession, 
nothing  could  bo  seen  but  divisions  among  the 
people,  confusion  among  the  slaveholding 
States,  strife  around  their  firesides,  and  ulti- 
mate defeat  to  every  movement  for  the  effective 
redress  of  grievances.  In  the  consultation  and 
cooperation  of  tho  slaveholding  States  would 
bo  found  tho  maintenance  of  their  rights  and 
equality,  the  preservation  of  tho  laws,  the  peace 
of  families,  tho  security  of  property,  tho  har- 
mony of  the  people,  the  peaceful  division  of  the 
public  property,  if  division  must  ensue,  and  the 
success  of  whatever  plan  of  redress  might  be 
agreed  on  and  adopted.  In  selecting  delegates 
to  the  approaching  State  Convention,  the  people 
were  urgod  to  be  careful  that  they  did  not  cast 
their  votes  for  those  who  were  in  favor  of  im- 
mediate secession  of  Georgia  alone;  and  to 
avoid  doubt  on  that  subject,  it  was  suggested 
that  tho  people  should  require  every  candidate 
to  .take  a  "  distinct  position  against  immediate 
State  secession,  at  least  until  a  proper  effort  of 
cooperation  had  failed." 

An  address  to  the  people  of  tho  States  of 
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South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Florida, 
aud  of  such  other  slaveholding  States  as  might 
hold  conventions  earlier  tban  tho  assembling 
of  the  Georgia  State  Convention,  was  adopted 
at  this  meeting.  Itf  was  signed  by  fifty-two 
members  of  the  Legislature.  The  State  Con- 
.  vention  of  South  Carolina  refused  to  receive  it. 
Its  principal  points  were  the  following: 

"  In  behalf  of  the  peoplo  of  Georgia,  whom 
we  represent,  this  meeting,  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly,  do  most  respect- 
fully but  earnestly  ask  the  people  of  our  sister 
States,  above  named,  to  appoint  delegates  to 
such  a  General  Convention  of  Southern  States, 
or  of  as  many  as  will  convene;  and  that  until 
such  General  Convention  shall  assemble  and 
deliberate,  no  final  separate  State  action  shall 
bo  taken  on  the  question  of  our  longer  contin- 
uance as  members  of  tho  present  Confederacy 
of  our  States. 

"We  urge  this  request,  deeply  feeling  its 
importance  to  all,  and  to  our  great  common 
cause. 

"  We  have  but  one  interest ;  wo  are  separate 
independent  sovereignties — but  in  welfare, 
feeling,  and  destiny,  we  are  one  individual 
people. 

"  Tho  action  of  one  State  must  affect  all  tho 
Southern  States.  Tho  separation  of  one  from 
all  must  greatly  involve  not  ouly  the  feelings, 
but  the  interests  of  all.  No  slaveholding  State 
can  livo  for  itself;  we  must  live  with  and  for 
each  other.  God. has  not  mingled  more  in- 
distinguishably  the  drops  of  water  in  our 
rivers,  than  that  Ho  has  linked  indissolubly 
tho  dostinies  of  our  peoplo  and  tbeir  children 
'  forever. 

"In  climate,  soil,  productions,  and  systems 
of  labor,  we  are  as  identical  with  each  other  as 
wo  aro  separate  from  tho  balance  of  the  world. 

"Let  us  consult  together,  then.  Let  us  so 
act  that  all  may  agree. 

"  Our  people  must  bo  united.  Our  common 
interest  must  be  preserved.  Our  common  move- 
ment roust  bo  successful.  Common  dangers 
must  be  avoided.  Our  equality,  our  honor 
shall  bo  preserved.  All  these  can  devise  a  co- 
operation. Not  for  our  enemies,  but  for  our- 
selves, our  safety,  our  children,  our  peace,  our 
necessities,  we  beseech  you  so  to  order  your 
action,  as  that  consultation  and  cooperation 
oh  all  not  bo  defeated. 

w  Nearly  all  our  sister  Southern  States  are, 
even  at  this  writing,  moving  to  this  end.  Wo 
believe  all— most  certainly  a  very  largo  ma- 
jority— will  unite  in  such  a  Convention.  The 
iucurablo  embarrassments  and  dangers  can 
thereby  be  avoided,  and  incalculable  good 
ensured. 

"  We  know  we  cannot  bo  mistaken  as  to  suc- 
cess, when  wo  appeal  to  tho  noble  chivalry  of 
tho  Southern  peoplo  not  to  take  a  final  step, 
which  must  inevitably  and  irretrievably,  in  its 
very  nature,  involve  all,  without  at  least  offer- 
ing to  consult  with  as  many  as  will  consult; 
and,  above  all,  such  action  will  not  bo  taken 


against  tho  urgent  request  of  those  who  bog 
that  consultation,  and  who  are  now  moving  to 
secure  it." 

Numerous  public  meetings  were  at  this  time 
held  in  many  counties  of  the  State,  at  which 
resolutions  were  adopted  expressing  apprehen- 
sions of  the  consequences  of  the  "  election  of 
Lincoln  and  Hamlin,"  but  manifesting  a  disin- 
clination to  proceed  to  acts  of  immediate  se- 
cession, until  other  measures  had  been  tried. 
They  were  dignified  and  conservative  in  lan- 
guage, and  clearly  indicated  that  hostility  to 
tho  Union  was  neither  deep-seated  nor  bitter. 

Tho  election  for  delegates  to  the  State  Con- 
vention took  place  on  the  4tb  of  January.  The 
vote  on  that  occasion  was  thus  spoken  of  soon 
after : 

"  Wo  know  as  well  as  any  ono  living  that  the 
whole  movement  for  secession,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  Government,  so  far  at  least  as 
Georgia  is  concerned,  proceeded  on  only  a 
guati  consent  of  the  people,  and  was  pushed 
through,  tinder  circumstances  of  great  excite- 
ment and  frenzy,  by  a  fictitious  majority. 
With  all  tho  appliances  brought  to  bear,  with 
all  the  fierce  rushing,  maddening  events  of  the 
hour,  tho  election  of  the  4th  of  January  showed 
a  falling  off  in  tho  popular  rote  of  25,000  or 
80,000,  and  on  the  night  of  that  election  the  co- 
operationists  had  a  majority,  notwithstanding 
the  falling  off,  of  nearly  8,000,  and  an  absolute 
majority  of  elected  delegates  of  29.  But,  upon 
assembling,  by  coaxing,  bullying,  and  all  other 
arts,  tho  majority  was  changed." 

This  convention  assembled  at  Milledgeville 
on  the  16th  of  January.  General  W.  Crawford 
was  elected  President.  Commissioners  Orr, 
from  South  Carolina,  and  Shorter,  from  Ala- 
bama, were  invited  to  seats  in  that  body.  On 
tho  18th,  a  resolution  declaring  it  to  "be  the 
right  and  duty  of  Georgia  to  secede,  and  ip- 
pointing  a  committee  to  draft  an  ordinance  of 
secession,  was  offered  and  put  to  rote.  On  a 
division,  the  vote  was— ayes,  165;  noes,  ISO. 
The  ordinance  was  as  follows: 

As  obdixaxck  to  dittoJre  the  vnion  bctwttn  the  Stch  ft 
Gtorgia  and  othtr  Statu  vntted  trith  her  vndrr  the 
compact  of  Government  entitUd  the  Cvn*tit*tum  </ 
the  United  States  : 

We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  O  corgi  a,  in  Conven- 
tion assembled,  do  declare  and  ordain,  and  it  U  hereby 
declared  and  ordained,  that  the  ordinance  adopted  by 
the  people  of  Georgia  in  Convention  in  the  year  178$, 
whereby  tho  Constitution  of  the  United  States  waa 
assented  to,  ratified,  and  adopted,  and  also  all  acts  and 
parts  of  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  ratifying  and 
adopting  the  amendments  to  the  said  Constitution,  are 
hereby  repealed,  rescinded,  and  abrogated  ;  and  wo 
do  further  declare  and  ordain,  that  the  Union  now 
subsisting  between  the  State  of  Georgia  and  other 
States,  under  the  name  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, is  hereby  dissolved ;  and  that  the  State  of  Georgia 
is  in  full  possession  and  exercise  of  all  those  riphu  of 
sovereignty  which  belong  and  appertain  to  a  free  and 
independent  State. 

The  voto  on  its  adoption  was— ayes,  SOS; 
noe<»,  S9. 

On  the  night  after  its  passage,  great  demon- 
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strations  of  joy  were  made  at  the  Capital,  in- 
cluding tho  firing  of  cannon,  torch-light  pro- 
cessions, sky-rockets,  music,  speeches,  «fcc.  In 
Augusta  there  was  an  illumination  with  fire- 
works, ringing  of  hells,  and  firing  of  cannon. 

A  substitute  was  introduced  for  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession,  but  was  lost.  It  was  also 
moved  to  postpone  the  operation  of  the  ordi- 
nance to  March  3d.  This  motion  failed.  Subse- 
quently a  preamble  and  resolution  were  adopted, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  remove  the  unfavor- 
able impression  created  by  the  large  voto  given 
iu  opposition  to  the  ordinance  of  secession.  The 
preamble  was  in  these  words : 

Whereas,  as  a  lock  of  unanimity  in  this  Convention 
on  the  passage  of  tho  ordinance  of  secession  indi- 
cates a  difference  of  opinion  amongst  the  members  of 
the  Convention,  not  bo  much  as  to  tho  right  which 
Georgia  claims  or  the  wrongs  of  which  she  complaiuM, 
as  to  a  remedy  and  its  application  before  a  resort  to 
other  means  for  redress ;  and  whereas,  it  is  dcsirablo 
to  give  expression  to  that  intention  which  really  exists 
among  all  the  members  of  the  Convention  to  sustain 
the  State  in  the  course  of  action  which  she  has  pro- 
nounced to  be  proper  for  tho  occasion ;  therefore,  4c 

The  resolution  required  every  member  to 
sign  the  ordinance.  This  was  adopted  unan- 
imously. 

Before  the  Convention  proceeded  to  sign  tho 
ordinance,  a  resolution  was  offered,  proposing 
to  submit  it  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  through  the 
proclamation  of  the  Governor,  and  that  the 
question  should  be  "  secession "  or  unoseces-. 
sion  "  at  tho  ballot-box.  If  a  majority  of  votes 
were  for  secession,  then  the  ordinance  was  to 
take  effect,  and  not  otherwise.  The  resolution 
was  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 

The  ordinance  was  then  signed  by  all  present. 
Tho  response  to  tho  resolutions  of  the  New 
York  Legislature  was  made  by  the  passage  of 
tho  following  resolution : 

Be  it  unanimously  resolved  by  the  people  of  Georgia, 
in  Convention  assembled,  as  a  response  to  the  resolu- 
tions of  New  York,  that  we  highly  approve  of  the  pa- 
triotic and  energetic  conduct otour  Governor  in  taking 
possession  of  Fort  Pulaski  by  tho  Georgia  troops,  and 
request  him  to  bold  possession  until  the  relations  be- 
tween Georgia  and  the  Federal  Government  shall  be 
determined  by  this  Convention ;  and  that  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  is  hereby  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  Governor  of  New  York. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  on  the  22d,  declar- 
ing that  Georgia  would  demand  her  share  of 
tho  public  property  ;  another,  pledging  the 
State  to  pay  the  carriers  for  the  transportation 
of  the  mails.  An  ordinance  was  passed,  provid- 
ing for  tho  execution  of  the  sentences  of  the 
Federal  Courts,  and  for  the  execution  of  pro- 
cesses issued  by  the  same  courts,  and  to  pre- 
serve indictments.  Another  to  continue  in 
.  force  all  tho  Federal  laws  in  reference  to  the 
African  slave  trade  was,  after  an  amendment 
declaring  it  not  to  bo  piracy,  but  substituting 
imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  unanimously 
adopted.  An  ordinance  was  also  reported  re- 
lating to  the  inter-State  slave  trade ;  also  an- 
other revoking  the  Federal  jurisdiction  over  all 


lands  ceded  by  the  State,  and  authorizing  the 
payment  for  fortifications,  arsenals,  and  also  for 
all  improvements  and  stores. 

On  the  25th,  a  report  was  offered,  that  no 
State  should  be  admitted  into  a  Southern  Con- 
federacy unless  it  be  a  slnveholding  State,  and 
any  State  thus  admitted  subsequently  abolish- 
ing slavery  should  be  expelled  from  the  Union. 

When  it  was  proposed  that  Commissioners  be 
sent  to  slaveholding  States,  objection  was  made 
against  including  Delaware. 

Subsequently,  on  the  28th,  an  ordinance  con- 
tinuing the  existing  revenne  laws  was  lost ;  and 
the  ordinance,  substantially  that  of  the  South 
Carolina  Convention,  was  adopted  after  a  long 
and  animated  debate.  Tho  voto  was  yeas  130, 
nays  116. 

Representatives  to  tho  Montgomery  Congress 
were  appointed  on  the  24th.  Before  voting,  an 
assurance  was  given  to  the  Convention,  that 
none  of  the  candidates  were  in  favor  of  form- 
ing a  Government  having  in  view  an  imme- 
diate or  ultimate  union  with  the  Northern 
States.  No  such  idea  could  be  entertained. 
All  were  for  the  establishment  of  a  Southern 
Confederacy  on  the  basis  of  tho  old  Constitu- 
tion, and  never,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
connect  themselves  with  the  Northern  States. 

Notwithstanding  this  unanimity  in  the  Con- 
vention, there  was  a  great  reaction  in  some 

garts  of  the  State,  and  the  flag  of  the  United 
tates  was  kept  flying  without  regard  to  the 
ordinance  of  the  Convention.  This  was  done 
also  in  North  Alabama,  and  in  portions  of  Missis- 
sippi and  Louisiana.  Fears  were  expressed  by 
former  members  of  Congress  from  Georgia,  that 
the  reaction  might  be  greatly  increased  on  the 
popular  mind  in  the  Gulf  States,  if  a  compro- 
mise was  effected  satisfactory  to  the  Border 
States. 

Two  regiments  were  ordered  by  the  Conven- 
tion to  be  organized  as  the  army  for  tho  Re- 
public of  Georgia,  over  which  a  number  of  offi- 
cers were  appointed  by  tho  Governor,  chiefly 
those  who  had  resigned  from  tho  army  of  the 
United  States. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  the  Convention  re- 
assembled at  Savannah,  after  a  brief  adjourn- 
ment. A  resolution  to  take  an  oath  to  support 
the  Provisional  Constitution  was  offered  and 
rejected. 

Mr.  Robertson,  of  Macon,  wished  to  wait  till 
the  permanent  Constitution  was  adopted,  and 
Mr.  Fouche  saw  no  necessity  for  swearing  at 
all ;  he  was  op|iosed  to  it  in  the  abstract,  lie- 
sides,  this  was  a  convention  of  tho  sovereign 
peoplo,  and  above  all  Constitutions. 

A  resolution  that  tho  people  of  Georgia,  in 
Convention,  heartily  approve  of  the  election  of 
Messrs.  Davis  and  Stephens  to  tho  Presidency 
and  Vice-Presidency,  was  adopted. 

Pn  the  12th,  the  Convention  transferred  tho 
forts,  arms,  arsenals,  and  munitions  of  war  to 
the  Confederate  States.  An  ordinance  was  also 
passed,  appropriating  half  a  million  of  dollars  to 
support  the  Government,  and  authorizing  the 
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Governor  to  issue  seven  per  cent,  bonds  for  that 
amount. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  the  Constitution  of  tho 
Confederate  States  was  taken  up,  and  adopted 
by  tho  unanimous  passage  of  tho  following  or- 
dinance : 

Lt  it  ordained  by  the  people  of  Georgin,  in  Con  ren~ 
tion  attembUdy  ana  it  is  hereby  ordained  by  authority 
of  the  tame,  That  the  Constitution  adopted  by  the 
Congress  at  Montgomery,  in  tbo  State  of  Alabama,  in 
tbe  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-one,  for  tho  •'permanent  Federal  Government" 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  be  and  the  same 
is  hereby  adopted  and  ratified  bT  the  I 
"  acting  in  its  sovereign  and  independent 


Thus  Georgia  was  the  second  State  to  adopt 
the  Constitution  without  any  reference  of  tho 
question  to  the  people.  By  such  action  tho 
principle  of  popular  government  is  destroyed. 

If  the  Stato  Conventions  which  were  called 
for  another  purpose  can  assume  that  they  are 
the  people,  that  they  have  the  unlimited  power 
of  the  people  and  can  do  whatsoever  they  list, 
and  if,  under  such  an  assumption  of  power,  they 
can  appoint  delegates  to  a  General  Convention 
without  consulting  the  people,  and  can  fix  upon 
them  a  new  Government  without  their  consent, 
then  a  principle  which  has  always  been  consid- 
ered fundamental  hi  tho  country  and  "  prized 
above  all  price,"  is  gone. 

Seven  of  tho  ten  members  from  Georgia  in 
tho  Congress  were  also  members  of  tho  Stnto 
Convention. 

The  Stato  Convention  adjourned  on  the  23d 
of  March.  A  Stato  Constitution  was  adopted, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification  or 
rejection  in  July. 

This  new  Constitution,  although  differing 
wholly  from  the  old,  made  but  few  essential 
changes  in  the  organic  law  of  tho  State.  Tho 
most  important  of  these  alterations  were  tho 
linking  together  in  ono  Senatorial  district  of 
three  contiguous  counties,  without  regard  to 
size  or  population,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
tho  number  of  Senators  to  forty-four ;  requiring 
the  assent  of  two-fifths  of  the  members  present 
to  have  tho  yeas  and  nays  entered  on  the  jour- 
nal, instead  of  two  members,  as  under  the  old 
instrument.  All  elections  by  the  people  were  to 
be  by  ballot,  but  all  elections  by  tho  General 
Assembly  should  be  viva  roce.  Under  the  new 
system,  Judges  of  tho  Supreme  and  Inferior 
Courts  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
and  confirmed  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  in- 
stead of  being  elected  by  tho  people  and  Legis- 
lature, as  heretofore.  Another  clause  provided 
that  tho  Governor  should  have  been  a  citizen  of 
the  Confederate  States  twelve  years. 

The  official  vote  on  tho  Constitution  was,  for 
ratification,  11,497;  against  ratification,  10,697. 
Majority  for  ratification,  860. 

After  tho  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln 
was  issued,  great  excitement  prevailed,  espe- 
cially in  Savannah,  and  military  preparations 
were  commenced  with  great  vigor.  On  the 
secession  of  Virginia,  a  salute  of  eight  guns 
was  fired.    A  full  armament  of  one  hundred 


and  fifty  guns  was  sent  to  Fort  Pulaski.  Fort 
Jackson,  on  the  Savannab  River,  below  tho 
city,  was  put  in  a  complete  state  of  defence. 
An  exterior  lino  of  fortification  to  protect  tho 
mouth  of  tho  river  was  also  commenced,  chiefly 
on  Tybee  Island. 

On  the  26th  day  of  April,  tho  Governor 
issued  his  proclamation,  forbidding  tho  pay- 
ment of  debts  to  Northern  creditors,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Whereas,  by  the  oppressive  and  wicked  conduct  of 
the  Government  and  people  of  that  part  of  tbe  late 
United  States,  known  as  the  anti-Slavery  States,  war 
actually  exists  between  them  and  tbe  people  of  the 
Southern  States ;  and  whereas,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  issued  bis  proclamation,  declaring 
bis  determination  to  blockade  the  ports  of  tbe  South- 
ern States,  and  is  now  collecting  Federal  troops  upon 
Southern  soil  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  and  en- 
slaving us ;  and  whereas,  property  belonging  to  the 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  whenever  found  with- 
in tbe  anti-slavery  States  is  seized  and  forcibly  taken 
from  its  owners ;  and  whereas,  all  contracts  made  with 
the  enemy  during  the  existence  of  hostilities  are,  by 
the  law  of  nations,  illegal  and  void,  and  all  remedies 
for  tbe  enforcement  of  contracts  in  our  courts  between 
citizens  of  this  State  and  citizens  of  the  States  making 
war  upon  us,  which  were  made  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  arc  suspended  till  tbe  termination 
of  the  war ;  and  whereas,  in  the  language  of  the  law 
of  nations,  "  tbe  purchase  of  bills  on  the  enemy's 
country,  or  the  remission  and  deposit  of  funds  there, 
is  a  dangerous  and  illegal  act,  because  it  may  be  cher- 
ishing the  resources  and  relieving  the  wants  of  the 
enemv,  and  the  remission  of  funds  in  money,  or  bill* 
to  subjects  of  tbe  enemy,  is  unlawful and  where**, 
sound  policy  as  well  as  international  law  absolutely 
forbids  that  any  citizen  of  this  State  shall,  under  any 
pretext  whatever,  assist  the  enemy  by  remitting,  pay- 
ing, or  furnishing  any  money  or  other  thing  of  value 
during  the  continuance  of  hostilities,  to  the  Govern- 
ment or  people  of  the  States  which  have  waged  and 
are  maintaining  a  most  unnatural  and  wicked  war 
against  us ;  and  whereas,  justice  requires  that  all  sums 
due  from  citizens  of  this  State  to  individuals  in  such 
hostile  States,  who  do  not  uphold  and  sustain  the  sav- 
age and  cruel  warfare  inaugurated  by  their  Govern- 
eminent,  should  bo  promptly  paid  so  soon  as  hostili- 
ties have  ceased,  and  the  independence  of  tbe  Confed- 
erate States  is  recognized  by  tbe  Government  of  the 
United  States: 

Therefore,  in  view  of  these  considerations,  I.  Joseph 
E.  Brown,  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  tnc 
army  and  navy  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  do  issue  this, 
my  proclamation,  commanding  ana  enjoining  upou 
each  citizen  or  inhabitant  of  this  State,  that  he  abstain 
absolutely  from  all  violations  of  the  law  above  recited, 
and  that  he  do  not,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  remit, 
transfer,  or  pay  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  one  of  the  States  composing  said  Gov- 
ernment, which  is  known  as  a  Free  Soil  State,  includ- 
ing, among  others,  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  Sew  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Ohio ;  or  to  any  citizen  or  inhabitant  of  any 
tuch  State,  any  money,  bills,  drafts,  or  other  things  of 
value,  either  in  payment  of  any  debt  due,  or  hereafter 
to  become  due,  or  for  or  on  account  of,  any  other  cause 
whatever,  until  the  termination  of  hostilities. 

And  I  herebv  invite  each  citizen  or  inhabitant  of  this 
State,  who  is  indebted  to  said  Government,  or  either 
of  said  States,  or  any  citizen,  or  inhabitants  thereof,  to 
pay  the  amount  of  such  indebtedness,  whenever  due, 
into  the  treasury  of  Georgia,  in  any  funds  bankable  in 
Augusta  or  Savannah,  or  to  deposit  the  same,  subject 
to  the  order  of  the  Treasurer  of  this  State,  in  any  one 
of  the  solvent  banks  of  either  of  said  cities,  or  in  anv 
legally  authorized  ngencv  of  either  of  said  banks ;  aod 
upon  the  making  of  any  such  deposit  at  the  Treasury, 
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or  upon  presentation  of  any  wieh  certificate  of  deposit, 
the  Treasurer  of  this  Stale  is  hereby  directed  apd  re- 

K'red  to  delirer  to  such  person  a  certificate,  specifying 
sum  so  deposited,  which  I  hereby  declare  the  fuith 


vannah,  with  seven  per  cent  interest  from  the  date  of 
tbe  deposit,  so  soon  as  hostilities  shall  hare  ceased, 
and  it  shall  again  bo  lawful  for  debtors  to  pay  the 
same  to  creditors  in  the  hostile  States  shore  men- 
tioned. This  will  not  only  afford  to  such  of  oar  citi- 
zens as  owe  money  to  Northern  creditors,  which  inter- 
national law  aud  public  policy  forbid  them  at  present 
to  pay,  a  safo  investment,  and  the  highest  security  for 
its  return  to  them  at  the  end  of  the  war,  but  it  will 
enable  them  in  the  mean  time  to  perform  a  patriotic 
duty  and  to  assist  the  State,  and  through  her  the  Con- 
federate States,  in  raising  tho  funds  necessary  to  the 
defence  of  our  homes,  our  firesides,  and  our 


And  I  do  further  command  and  strictly  enjoin  upon 
all  and  every  chartered  bank  in  this  State,  which  may 
be  in  possession  of  any  note,  bill,  draft,  or  other  paper 
binding  any  citizen  01  this  State  to  pay  money  to  any 
one  of  the  said  hostile  States,  or  any  inhabitant  or  cor- 
poration thereof,  or  belonging  to  any  such  State  or 
person,  to  abstain  from  protesting  any  such  draft,  bill, 
note,  or  other  paper,  provided  tho  person  liablo  on 
such  bill,  draft,  note,  or  other  paper,  will  exhibit  to 
such  bank  or  any  of  its  agencies,  having  such  paper  in 
possession,  •  certificate  showing  that  he  has  deposited 
tho  amount  due  on  such  paper,  in  the  Treasury  of  this 
State,  or  in  any  ono  of  the  banks  above  mentioned,  to 
the  credit  of  the  Treasurer,  or  will  at  the  time  such 
paper  becomes  due,  make  such  deposit.  I  further  com- 
mand and  require  all  Notaries  Public  in  this  State,  to 
abstain  absolutely  from  the  performance  of  any  official 
act  for  the  protest  of  any  paper  of  the  character  above 
mentioned,  under  such  circumstances  as  are  hereinbe- 
fore specified. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  the  State, 
at  the  Capitol,  in  Milledgeville,  this  twenty-sixth  day 
of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-one,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  the  first.  JOaEPH  £.  BROWN. 
E.  P.  Watxixs,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  agents  for  the  cotton  loan  wore  act  i vo 
Id  their  endeavors  to  obtain  subscriptions.  In 
other  parts  of  the  State,  besides  Savannah,  vory 
liberal  subscriptions  were  made.  The  demand 
for  arms,  however,  was,  even  at  this  early 
period,  becoming  urgent,  and  most  extensive 
schemes  were  set  on  foot  to  undertake  their 
manufacture.  The  reasons  offered  to  induce 
capitalists  to  embark  in  these  enterprises  were : 
that  their  country  was  almost  destitute  of 
means  to  construct  arms,  their  supplies  from 
foreign  countries  had  been  cut  oflj  their  present 
stores  must  soon  be  exhausted ;  their  enemies 
had  all  the  means  at  band  for  constructing  the 
most  destructive  weapons. 

The  people  were  urged  by  the  Governor  to 
ship  no  more  cotton  while  tho  blockade  contin- 
ued. This  scarcity  of  cotton,  it  was  believed, 
would  operate  upon  the  manufacturing  industry 
of  the  world  with  such  severity  as  to  excite 
movements  in  behalf  of  the  Confederate  States. 
The  view  of  the  Governor  was  thus  expressed : 
"It  is  said  our  enemies  exempt  cotton  from 
blockade.  Why?  Because  they  cannot  do 
without  it  I  appeal  to  our  planters,  therefore, 
to  refuse  to  ship  a  bag  while  the  blockade  lasts. 
This  will  soon  remove  the  blockade  from  our 
ports,  and  the  increase  in  price  will 'amply  re- 


ward you  for  the  loss  you  may  sustain  while 
keeping  your  cotton  on  hand.  I  trust  our  peo- 
ple will  hold  public  meetings,  and  petition  the 
Government  at  Montgomery  to  lay  an  absolute 
embargo  upon  cotton,  permitting  not  one  bag 
to  pass  out  of  the  Confederate  States  while  the 
blockade  is  maintained.  I  appeal  to  our  capi- 
talists to  go  to  work  vigorously  and  prepare  to 
manufacture  such  articles  as  we  most  need.  I 
also  appeal  to  our  planters  to  redouble  their 
energies  for  the  production  of  all  supplies  of 
provision  necessary  to  support  our  people  at 
home  and  our  armies  in  the  field.  The  pros- 
pect is  most  flattering  for  an  abundant  wbeat 
harvest.  Let  each  planter,  as  soon  as  his  wheat 
is  cut,  break  and  plant  a  few  more  acres  of  his 
best  wheat  land  in  early  kind  of  corn.  Finally, 
I  appeal  to  all,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  prac- 
tise strict  economy,  dispense  with  every  unne- 
cessary luxury,  and  devote  all  to  our  country  till 
the  battle  is  won,  aud  our  independence  acknowl- 
edged by  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth." 

The  exhaustion  of  the  supply  of  arms  was 
becoming  so  certain  that  tbe  Governor  again 
addressed  the  people  on  the  subject  lie  stated 
that  all  the  arms  in  the  arsenal  at  Augusta,  at 
the  date  of  the  act  for  its  transfer  to  the  Con- 
federate States,  wero  turned  over  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  ordered  by  him  out  of  the 
State  to  arm  troops  of  other  States  on  tho  bor- 
der of  tho  Confederacy.  AH  those  arms  which 
were  taken,  from  tho  arsenal  previous  to  its 
transfer,  were  placed  in  tho  hands  of  the  State 
troops  at  that  time  in  service.  Over  seventeen 
thousand  troops  had  been  fully  armed,  accoutred 
and  equipped  by  the  State  at  the  end  of  July, 
including  full  supplies  of  tents,  knapsacks,  hav- 
ersacks, blankets,  cartridge  boxes,  cap  pouches, 
camp  kettles,  canteens,  &c,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$300,000,  over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  guns 
and  tho  expense  of  feeding  and  rendezvousing 
twenty  regiments.  About  five  thousand  inde- 
pendent troops  also  had  gone  from  the  State,  a 
part  of  whom  had  taken  State  arms.  Tho  sup- 
ply that  remained  was  only  sufficient  for  two  • 
or  three  new  regiments,  and  was  then  required. 
It  was  estimated  that  there  were  40,000  good 
country  rifles  and  25,000  good  double-barrelled 
shot-guns.  From  this  source  a  temporary  sup- 
ply was  expected. 

The  change  in  the  financial  condition  of  tho 
State,  arising  from  tho  stagnation  of  commerce 
and  the  disappearance  of  specie,  caused  great 
embarrassment  among  the  people.  This  was 
accompanied  with  an  advance  on  many  neces- 
sary articles.  So  oppressive  was  this  change 
upon  the  citizens,  that  the  attention  of  the  Le- 
gislature was  called  to  it  by  the  Governor,  who 
recommended  that  such  measures  should  be 
adopted  as  would  put  an  end  to  tho  unjust  and 
unpatriotic  speculations  in  these  prime  neces- 
saries of  life.  He  said:  "There  should  be 
enacted  a  law,  authorizing  the  Governor,  or 
any  military  officer  under  his  command,  by  his 
direction,  to  seize  and  appropriate  any  provi- 
sions or  other  supplies  necessary  for  our  army 
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in  the  hands  of  speculators  or  traders,  and  to 
pay  them  or  tender  to  pay  tliem  reasonable  and 
just  compensation  therefor,  to  be  fixed  by  com- 
petent valuing  agents.  Such  a  measure  would 
not  only  secure  the  Government  against  extor- 
tion, but  it  would  also  accomplish  a  general 
public  benefit  in  the  regulation  of  prices.  The 
price  fixed  as  the  market  value  of  the  articles 
needed  by  the  State,  which  are  also  the  princi- 
pal articles  needed  by  the  community,  would 
very  soon  become  the  general  market  prico  in 
the  State,  as  the  authorities  could,  on  informa- 
tion, seize  supplies  for  the  State  in  the  hands 
of  such  persons  as  refused  to  sell  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  thus  bring  down  those  above  to 
medium  rates."  Bacon,  which  cost,  before  the 
war  commenced,  ten  cents  per  pound,  was  then 
selling  for  thirty  cents.  Country  jeans  had  ad- 
vanced from  fifty  cents  per  yard  to  one  dollar 
twenty-five  and  ono  dollar  fifty  cents.  An  act 
was  accordingly  passed  by  the  Legislature 
which  allowed  the  owner  to  sell  salt,  wheat, 
flour,  bacon,  lard,  cotton,  osnaburgs,  kerseys, 
leather,  shoes,  at  an  advance  of  sixty  per  cent, 
over  the  prico  in  the  month  of  April  previous, 
but  all  speculative  prices  were  forbidden. 

The  military  quota  of  the  State  was  ordered 
by  the  Confederate  Government  to  the  border 
States.  The  danger  of  invasion  was  at  no  time 
prior  to  the  latter  part  of  the  year  considered 
so  imminent  as  to  require  a  large  force  in  the 
field,  ready  for  defence.  In  September,  about 
three  thousand  troops  were  stationed  on  the 
seaboard  to  defend  the  city  of  Savannah,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  of  sea-coast. 
The  Governor  frequently  made  offers  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  increase  this  forco  by  call- 
ing out  the  militia,  but  no  requisition  was  ever 
made  by  the  latter.  Finally  the  Governor,  ap- 
prehending danger,  called  out  a  considerable 
force  as  a  part  of  his  duty,  and  proceeded  to 
organize  them.  No  assistance  had  thus  far 
been  received  from  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment in  the  defence  of  the  coast,  and  the  Gov- 
.  ernor  recommended  to  the  State  Legislature  to 
undertake  this  duty.  He  said :  44  My  own  opin- 
ion is,  that  it  is  not  now  the  time  to  count  the 
cost,  but  that  we  should  call  out  as  many  troops 
as  may  be  necessary  to  repel  the  invader,  should 
he  appear  either  upon  the  sea-coast  or  upon 
the  borders  of  Tennessee.  Whether  it  may 
take  ten  thousand  or  twenty  thousand  men,  or 
whether  it  may  cost  five  or  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars, I  ask,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  that  their 
representatives  place  at  my  command  the  mon 
and  money  necessary  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
ject." 

The  expedition  to  Port  Royal  (tee  Expem^ 
tiojis)  sailed  from  Fortress  Monroe  so  late  in 
the  year,  that  it  served  only  to  threaten  the 
coast  of  Georgia  for  some  time.  A  consider- 
able force,  as  a  coast  guard,  was  collected,  and 
some  troops  were  also  sent  to  aid  in  the  defence 
of  Charleston.  A  number  of  little  steam-boats 
were  equipped  under  Captain  Tattnal,  once  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  Navy.  They  were, 
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however,  unable  to  oppose  the  overwhelming 
force  sent  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  vote  for  President  in  1860  was :  Doug- 
las, 11,590;  Breckinridge,  61,889 ;  Bell,  42,686l 
No  votes  were  cast  for  Mr.  Lincoln. 

GIBBS,  Josiab  Willakd,  LL.D.,  an  Amer- 
ican philologist  and  professor,  born  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  April  80,  1790,  died  at  New  Haven. 
March  25,  1861.  He  graduated  at  Tale  College 
in  1809,  and  was  tutor  there  from  1811  to  1615. 
In  1824  he  was  appointed  professor  of  sacred 
literature  in  the  Yale  Theological  Seminary 
connected  with  the  college,  and  continued  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  that  professorship  to  the 
close  of  his  life.  In  1658  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
He  was  particularly  fond  of  grammatical  and 
philological  studies,  and  had  attained  a  high 
reputation  for  thoroughness  and  accuracy  in 
them.  He  contributed  to  several  of  the  most 
important  philological  works  of  the  present 
century,  among  others  to  the  revised  edition  of 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  to  Prof.  W. 
C.  Fowler's  work  on  the  English  language,  and 
to  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  and  other 
critical  periodicals.  His  published  works  were : 
a  translation  of  Store's  "Historical  Sense  of 
the  New  Testament,"  Boston,  1817 ;  a  trans- 
lation of  Gesenius' 44  Hebrew  Lexicon  of  the  Old 
Testament,"  8vo.  Andover,  1824  ;  44  A  Manual 
Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,"  (abridged  from 
Gesenius,)  Andover,  1828,  (2d  edition,  New  Ha- 
ven, 1832 ;) 44  Philological  Studies,"  New  Haven, 
1857;  and  "Latin  Analyst,"  New  Haven,  1858. 

GIBSON,  Gen*.  Geobgb,  died  at  Washington 
on  the  29th  of  September,  1861.  A  native  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  entered  the  army  from  civil 
lifo  as  a  captain  of  infantry,  in  May,  1808.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major 
and  lieutenant-colonel,  and  after  having  served 
with  distinction  through  the  war  of  1812-U5, 
ho  was  discharged  at  its  close.  Reappointed 
as  quartermaster-general  in  1816,  and  subse- 
quently made  commissary-general  in  1618,  he 
rendered  invaluable  service  in  the  former  ca- 
pacity to  the  army  of  Gen.  Jackson  in  Florida, 
and  thereby  earned  the  enduring  friendship  of 
that  stern  soldier.  Brevetted  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral for  faithful  service  in  1826,  and  a  major- 
general  for  meritorious  conduct  as  commissary- 
general  during  the  Mexican  war,  he  administered 
the  affairs  of  lus  department  for  a  period  of 
over  forty  years,  to  the  entire  satisfaction,  it  was 
believed,  of  his  superiors  and  the  army. 

GORTCHAKOFF,  Pbwce  Mihikl  or  Mi- 
chael, a  Russian  general,  born  in  1792,  died 
May  80, 1861.  He  wa9  a  descendant  of  one  of 
the  oldest  and  noblest  houses  of  Russia,  being 
of  the  stock  of  Rurik,  one  of  the  early  czars  of 
Russia.  His  father  was  the  celebrated  prince 
Dimitri  Petrowitsch  Gortchakoff,  well  known 
as  a  Russian  poet.  Young  Gortchakoff  entered 
the  army  very  early,  and  served  against  the 
French  in  the  campaigns  of  1807  and  1812-'H ; 
against  the  Swedes  in  1808-'9,  and  in  1610  as 
an  artillery  officer  in  Persia.   During  the  cam- 
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paign  of  1812-14  he  was  present  at  Borodino, 
Lutzcn,  Bautzen,  Dresden,  and  Leipzig.  In 
1828-'9  he  was  general  of  brigade,  and  led  the 
sieges  of  Shumla  and  Silistria,  capturing  the  lat- 
ter city  after  a  long  siege,  and  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  lientenant-general ;  in  1831,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  war  of  the  Polish  revo- 
lution at  Groohow,  where  ho  was  severely  wound- 
ed at  the  capture  of  the  bridge  of  Ostrolenka  and 
the  taking  of  Warsaw,  and  was  made  chief  of 
staff  of  the  active  army,  as  a  testimony  of  his 
ability  as  an  officer.  In  1848  he  was  appointed 
general  of  artillery,  and  in  1846  military  gov- 
ernor of  Warsaw,  where  he  gained  the  affection 
of  the  poople  by  his  efforts  for  the  improvement 
of  the  capital.    In  1849,  as  major-general,  he 
took  part  in  the  war  with  Hungary.  In  1852  he 
attended  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
as  representative  of  the  army  of  Russia,  which 
had  honored  the  dnke  with  an  appointment  as 
field-marshal.  In  1854  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  army  of  the  Pruth  in  the  princi- 
palities. He  besieged  Silistria  for  some  months, 
but  finally  raised  the  siege,  and  subsequently 
withdrew  his  troops  into  Bessarabia,  where,  a 
few  months  later,  he  received  from  the  emper- 
or the  command  of  the  entire  Russian  forces  in 
the  Crimea.  He  was  defeated  on  the  Tchernayo, 
but  more  than  retrieved  his  reputation  by  his 
gallant  defenco  of  Sebastopol,  and  by  his  skilful 
retreat  after  its  capture,  which  enabled  him  to 
avoid  a  disastrous  capitulation.  After  the  death 
of  Paskiewitch  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Poland,  and  exerted  himself,  up  to  his  death, 
to  promote  the  peace  of  that  unhappy  country. 

GRAHAM,  Sib  James  Robert  Geobob,  an 
English  statesman,  born  at  Netherby,  in  Cumber- 
land, June  1, 1792,  died  at  his  residence  in  Neth-' 
erby,  Oct.  25, 1861.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster, and  at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
entered  public  life  as  secretary  to  Lord  Mont- 
gomery, in  Sicily,  and  afterwards  served  in  the 
same  capacity  under  Lord  William  Ben  thick.  In 
1818  ho  was  elected  to  parliament  from  Hull, 
coming  out  in  opposition  to  the  political  views  of 
his  father,  who  was  greatly  displeased  with  his 
conduct.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  as  an 
able  political  writer,  and  advocated  the  prin-» 
ciples  of  the  liberal  school  in  politics.  In  1820 
he  retired  from  parliament;  in  1824  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  baronet,  and  in  1826  was 
elected  for  Carlisle,  and  was  a  member  of  par- 
liament, as  the  representative  either  of  that 
city,  Cumberland,  East  Pembroke,  Dorchester, 
or  Ripon,  from  that  time  till  his  death.  From 
1830  to  1834  ho  was  first  Lord  of  the  Admir- 
alty, and  a  member  of  the  cabinet  under  tho 
Grey  Ministry.  In  1831  he  was  one  of  tho 
most  efficient  advocates  of  tho  Reform  bill  in 
the  Houso.  In  1834,  in  conjunction  with  Lord 
Stanley  (now  Earl  Derby)  ho  left  the  Grey 
Cabinet,  and  for  some  years  attached  himself 
to  no  particular  party.  In  1841  he  was  Home 
Secretary  under  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  1844  he 
was  accused  of  tampering  with  the  letters  of 
the  Italian  republicans,  which  passed  through 


the  London  Post-office,  and  the  accusation  was 
sustained  by  strong  evidence.  In  1845  he  ably 
advocated  the  Free  Trade  policy  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  In  1846-,  on  the  defeat  of  the  Irish  coer- 
cion bill,  he  retired  from  office,  but  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  tho  council  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster in  1847.  In  1852  he  again  became  first 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  under  Lord  Aberdeen, 
but  resigned  in  1855,  under  Lord  Palmerston, 
from  his  opposition  to  the  premier's  views  rela- 
tive to  the  Russian  war.  Sir  Charles  Napier 
brought  very  severe  allegations  against  him  for 
his  mode  of  fitting  out  the  Baltic  fleet  during 
his  term  of  service,  and  these  allegations  were 
sustained  by  the  most  convincing  evidence. 
Tho  motives  which  prompted  his  action  in  this 
matter  were  never  explained.  In  1859  he  took 
grounds  with  the  advanced  liberals  in  a  speech 
on  Earl  Derby's  Reform  bill,  although  he  had 
previously  acted  with  the  tones. '  He  held  no 
office  under  tho  Government  after  his  resigna- 
tion in  1855. 

GREAT  BETHEL  is  about  12  miles  from  For- 
tress Monroe,  on  tho  road  from  nampton  to  York- 
town,  and  between  two  and  four  mUes  beyond 
Little  Bethel  on  the  same  road.  This  latter  spot, 
consisting  chiefly  of  a  small  church,  is  about  ten 
miles  from  Hampton  and  the  same  distance  from 
Newport  News,  in  Elizabeth  City  County,  Vir- 
ginia. At  Little  Bethel  a  Confederate  outpost 
of  some  strength  was  established,  the  main 
army  being  in  the  vicinity  of  Yorktown.  From 
Little  Bethel  the  Confederate  troops  were  ac- 
customed to  advance,  both  on  Newport  News 
and  the  picket  guards  of  Hampton,  to  annoy 
them.  They  had  also  come  down  in  small 
squads  of  cavalry  and  taken  a  number  of  Union 
men,  and  forced  them  to  serve  in  their  ranks, 
besides  gathering  up  the  slaves  of  citizens  who 
had  moved  away  and  left  their  farms  in  charge 
of  their  negroes,  and  sent  them  to  work  on  the 
intrenchments  at  Williamsburg  and  Yorktown. 
Gen.  Butler,  being  in  command  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, determined  to  drive  out  the  enemy  and  de- 
stroy his  camp.  At  Great  Bethel,  which  is  a 
large  church  near  the  head  of  Back  River,  there 
was  another  outpost,  and  a  considerable  ren- 
dezvous with  works  of  some  strength  in  process 
of  erection.  Brig.-Gcn.  E.  W.  Pierce  was  ap- 
pointed to  tho  command  of  the  expedition,  and 
issued  the  following  orders : 

IIead-qcakters  Camp  IlA»rrt.TO!f,* 
June  9,  lsfll.  J 
General  Ordert,  No.  12:  A  plan  of  attack  to-night 
is  herewith  enclosed  and  forwarded  to  Col.  Duryea, 
commanding  Fifth  Regiment  New  York  Stato  troops, 
who  will  act  accordingly.  Col.  Townsend,  command- 
ing Third  Regiment  New  York  .State  troops,  will  march 
his  command  in  support  of  Col.  Duryea ;  Col.  Carr, 
commanding  Second  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers, 
wiU  detach  the  artillery  company  of  his  regiment,  with 
their  field-pieces,  caissons,  and  a  suitable  supply  of 
ammunition,  and  take  their  position  at  the  burnt  bridge, 
near  Hampton.  Cols.  Allen,  Carr,  and  McChesney  will 
hold  their  entire  command  in  readiuess,  fully  prepar- 
ed to  march  at  a  moment's  notice.  All  the  troops 
will  be  supplied  with  one  day's  rations,  and  each  man 
with  twenty  rounds  of  ball  cartridges.  Thtt  no  mis- 
take may  be  made,  all  the  troops,  as  they  charge  the 
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enemy,  will  shout  "  Boston."  Cols.  Allen,  Carr, 
Towusend,  Durjea,  and  McChesney  will  take  notice, 
and  act  accorditiglv.  Bv  command  of 

Brigadier-General  E.  W.  PIERCE. 

Some  notes  were  added  to  this  order,  the 
principal  points  of  which  were  as  follows : 

A  regiment  or  battalion  to  march  from  Newport 
News.  A  regiment  or  battalion  to  march  from  Camp 
Hamilton,  Duryca's;  each  to  bo  supported  by  sufii- 
cicnt  reserves  under  arms  in  camp,  ana  with  advance- 
guard  out  on  the  line  of  march.  Duryea  to  push  out 
two  pickets  at  10  p.  v. ;  one  also  two  and  a  half  miles 
beyond  Hampton,  on  the  county  road,  but  not  so  far 
as  to  alarm  the  enemy.  This  is  important.  Second 
picket  half  so  far  as  the  first  Both  pickets  to  keep  as 
much  out  of  sight  as  possible.  No  one  whosoever  to 
be  allowed  to  pass  through  their  lines.  Persons  to  be 
allowed  to  pass  inward  towards  Hampton,  unless  it 
appear  they  intend  to  go  around  about  and  dodge 
through  the  front.  At  12  m.,  (midnight,)  Cot  Duryea 
will  march  his  regiment,  with  twenty  rounds  of  car- 
tridges, on  tho  county  road  towards  Little  Bethel. 
Scows  will  bo  provided  to  ferry  them  across  Hampton 
Creek.  March  to  be  rapid  but  not  hurried.  A  how- 
itzer with  canister  and  shrapncll  to  go,  and  a  wagon 
with  planks  and  materials  to  repair  the  New  Market 
bridge.  Durjea  to  have  tho  two  hundred  rifles.  He 
will  pick  the  men  to  whom  thev  are  to  be  intrusted. 
Newport  News  movement  to  be  made  somewhat  later, 
as  the  distance  is  less.  If  we  find  the  enemy  and  sur- 
prise them,  we  will  fire  a  volley  if  desirable,  not  reload, 
and  go  ahead  with  the  baj'onet  As  the  attack  is  to 
be  made  by  night  or  gray  of  morning,  and  in  two 
detachments,  our  people  should  have  some  token,  say 
a  white  rag,  or  nearest  approach  to  white  attainable, 
on  left  arm. 

Accordingly,  on  that  night,  tho  regiment  of 
New  York  Zouaves,  under  Col.  Durjea,  and 
tho  Albany  (N.  Y.)  regiment,  under  Col.  Town- 
send,  were  despatched  from  Fortress  Monroe, 
whilo  the  New  York  Steuben  (German)  regi- 
ment, under  Col.  Bendix,  with  detachments 
from  tho  First  Vermont  and  the  Third  Massa- 
chusetts, wero  ordered  from  Newport  News. 
"With  the  division  from  Fortress  Monroe,  or 
Camp  Hamilton,  as  it  was  called,  there  was  a 
small  detachment  of  United  States  Artillery, 
Lieut  Greblo  commanding,  with  three  pieces 
of  light  artillery. 

The  Zouaves  wore  ordered  to  proceed  over 
Hampton  Creek  at  1  o'clock  in  tho  morning, 
and  \o  march  by  the  road  up  to  New  Market 
Bridge ;  thence,  after  crossing,  to  go  by  a  by- 
road, which  would  put  them  in  the  rear  of  the 
enemy,  and  between  Little  Bethel  and  Great 
Bethel.  This  was  to  be  done  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  off  the  enemy  and  then  to  make  an 
attack  on  Little  Bethel  This  movement  was 
to  be  supported  by  Col.  Townsend's  regiment 
with  two  howitzers,  which  was  to  march  from 
Hampton  one  hour  later.  The  companies  of 
Massachusetts  and  Vermont  were  to  make  a 
demonstration  upon  Little  Bethel  in  front,  sup- 
ported by  Col.  Bendix's  regiment  with  two 
neldpjeces.  The  regiinents  of  Cols.  Bendix 
and  Townsend  were  to  effect  a  junction  at  a  fork 
of  tho  road  leading  from  Hampton  to  Newport 
New?,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Little  Bethel. 
Col.  Townsend,  in  his  report,  thus  describes  the 
wanner  in  which  this  junction  was  made: 

44  In  obedience  to  these  orders,  with  the  con- 


certed sign  of  a  white  badge  upon  our  left  arm, 
(at  midnight,)  I  marched  my  regiment  to  Hamp- 
ton, where  the  general  met  tho  command  and 
accompanied  it 

44  On  approaching  a  defile  through  a  thick 
wood,  about  five  or  six  miles  from  Hampton,  a 
heavy  and  well-sustained  fire  of  canister  and 
small-arras  was  opened  upon  the  regiment 
while  it  was  marching  in  a  narrow  road,  upon 
the  flank,  in  easy  step  and  wholly  unsuspicious 
of  any  enemy,  inasmuch  as  we  were  ordered  to 
reenforce  Col.  Duryea,  who  had  preceded  us  by 
some  two  hours,  and  who  had  been  ordered  to 
throw  out,  as  he  marched,  an  advance  guard  two 
miles  from  his  regiment,  and  a  sustaining  force 
half-way  between  the  advance  and  the  regi- 
ment ;  therefore,  had  CoL  Duryea  been  obliged 
to  retreat  upon  us  before  we  reached  his  local- 
ity, wo  should  have  heard  distant  firing,  or 
some  of  his  regiment  would  have  been  seen  re- 
treating. 

44  Tho  force  which  fired  upon  us  was  subse- 
quently ascertained  to  be  only  tho  regiment  of 
Col.  Bendix,  though  a  portion  of  the  Vermont 
and  Fourth  Massachusetts  regiments  was  with 
it,  having  come  down  with  two  6-ponnder  field- 
pieces  from  Newport  News  to  join  the  column. 
These  regiments  took  up  a  masked  position  in 
tho  woods  at  tho  commencement  of  the  defile. 
The  result  of  the  fire  upon  us  was  two  mortally 
wounded,  (ono  since  dead,)  three  dangerously, 
and  four  officers  and  twenty  privates  slightly, 
making  a  total  of  twenty-nine.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  tho  fire,  the  general,  captain 
chamberlain,  his  aide-de-camp,  and  two  mount- 
ed howitzers  were  about  250  paces  in  advance 
of  tho  regiment ;  the  fire  was  opened  upon  them 
first  by  a  discharge  of  small-arms,  and  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  rapidly  returned  volley 
upon  my  regiment  and  the  field-pieces;  my 
men  then  generally  discharged  their  pieces  and 
jumped  from  the  right  to  the  left  of  the  road, 
and  recommenced  loading  and  firing.  In  a  few 
minutes,  the  regiment  was  reformed  in  the  midst 
of  this  heavy  fire,  and  by  the  general's  direc- 
tions, retired  in  a  thoroughly  military  manner, 
and  in  order  to  withdraw  his  supposed  enemy 
from  his  position.  On  ascertaining  that  the  en- 
emy were  our  friends,  and  on  providing  for  tho 
wounded,  wo  joined  Cols.  Duryea  and  Bendix." 

Col.  Duryea,  who  was  on  the  advance,  thus 
describes  his  movement : 

44  At  half-past  11  o'clock,  at  night,  we  com- 
menced the  march,  and  for  the  first  two  miles  to 
Hampton  Bridge,  proceeded  leisurely,  waiting 
for  the  howitzer  which  should  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  column.  Arriving  at  Hampton 
Creek,  much  delay  was  occasioned  by  the  non- 
arrival  of  the  surf-boats  which  were  to  convey 
the  regiment  across  the  river,  and  it  was  1 
o'clock  before  the  column  was  formed,  ready  to 
push  forward  on  the  other  side.  "We  now  ad- 
vanced rapidly,  and  soon  came  up  with  our  two 
companies  of  skirmishers,  who  had  been  de- 
spatched ahead  an  hour  and  a  half  previous. 
Proceeding  steadily  on  without  restiog  a  mo- 
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ment,  we  came  about  4  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  Little  Bethel,  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles. 
At  this  point  we  discovered  and  surprised  the 
picket-guard  of  the  enemy,  and  a  mounted  offi- 
cer with  four  or  five  foot  were  taken  prisoners. 
While  pushing  forward  towards  Big  Bethel,  we 
suddenly  heard  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  and 
cannon  in  our  rear,  bespeaking  a  severe  engage- 
ment. Supposing  it  to  be  an  attempt  or  the 
enemy  to  cut  off  our  reserve,  we  immediately 
countermarched  in  quick  and  doOble-quick  time, 
when,  having  proceeded  about  five  miles,  we' 
came  upon  two  of  our  regiments,  and  learned 
that  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  they  had  mis- 
taken each  other  for  enemies,  and  an  unfor- 
tunate engagement,  accompanied  with  some 
loss,  had  taken  place." 

Up  to  the  time  of  this  fatal  mistake,  the  plan 
had  been  vigorously,  accurately,  and  success- 
fully carried  out.  As  a  precaution,  the  com- 
manding general  had  ordered  that  no  attack 
should  be  made  until  the  watchword  had  been 
shouted  by  the  attacking  regiment.  Ten  of 
Col.  Townsend's  regiment  were  wounded,  and 
one  mortally.  All  hope  of  surprising  the  ene- 
my above  the  camp  at  Little  Bethel  was  now 
lost,  and  it  was  found,  upon  marching  upon  it. 
to  have  been  vacated,  and  the  cavalry  had 
pressed  on  towards  Great  Bethel.  Gen.  Pierce 
uow  consulted  with  his  colonels,  and  it  was 
eoncluded  to  attempt  to  carry  the  works  of  the 
enemy  at  Great  Bethel,  and  measures  were 
taken  for  that  purpose.  The  force  proceeded 
on,  and  Great  Bethel  was  reached  about  10 
o'clock.  Over  a  small  stream  twelve  miles  from 
U ampton,  a  bridge,  called  County  Bridge,  crosses 
on  the  road  to  Yorktown.  On  the  opposite 
side,  and  to  the  right,  the  enemy  were  posted 
behind  sand  batteries.  In  front  of  their  batter- 
ies was  a  broad  open  field,  and  nearer  to  the 
bridgo  than  that,  and  on  the  right  of  the  ad- 
vancing force,  was  a  wood,  and  in  front  and  to 
the  left,  a  corn-field.  Between  the  wood  and 
the  corn-field,  ran  a  road  connected  with  that 
by  wh  ich  the  advance  was  made.  Col.  Dur- 
yea's  Tegiment  now  advanced  over  the  fence 
and  into  the  corn-field,  and  deployed  into 
an  apple  orchard  on  the  enemy's  right  flank. 
The  Albany  regiment  took  a  supporting  posi- 
tion on  the  right  and  rear  of  Col.  Duryea,  while 
it  in  torn  was  supported  in  like  manner  by  Col. 
Allen's  regiment  In  the  road  in  front  of  the 
enemy's  batteries,  Lieut  Greble's  howitzers 
were  placed,  having  in  then*  rear  Col.  Bendix's 
regiment  which  deployed  on  the  right  in  the 
wood,  and  on  the  enemy's  left  flank  with  three 
companies  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Vermont 
regiments.  The  fire  of  the  enemy  became  at 
onoe  incessant  and  galling  on  the  Federal  right 
The  howitzers  of  Lieut  Greble,  supported  only 
by  the  ordinary  force  of  gunners,  opened  fire 
with  great  rapidity  and  effect  and  were  stead- 
ily advanced  to  within  200  yards  of  the  enemy's 
position.  Several  attempts  were  now  made  to 
charge  the  batteries,  but  were  unsuccessful,  ow- 
ing to  a  morass  in  their  front  and  a  deep  ditch 
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or  stream  requiring  ladders  to  cross  it.  The 
troops  were,  however,  gradually  gaining  ground, 
although  the  action  had  continued  nearly  two 
hours  and  a  half,  when  the  order  was  given  by 
Gen.  Pierce  to  retreat.  The  howitzers  main- 
tained their  position  until  their  ammunition  be- 
gan to  give  out,  when  Lieut.  Greble  was  struck 
on  the  back  part  of  the  head  by  a  cannon  ball, 
killing  him  instantly.  The  gunner  having 
been  disabled,  the  pieces  were  withdrawn  by  a 
small  force  under  Col.  Washburn. 

On  the  right  the  Vermont  companies  had 
outflanked  the  enemy,  gaining  a  position  in 
their  rear  and  pouring  such  a  hot  fire  as  to 
silence  the  battery  there.  A  statement  by  one 
of  the  Confederate  force,  says :  "  One  company 
under  Oapt  "Winthrop  attempted  to  take  the 
redoubt  on  the  left  The  marsh  oyer  which 
they  crossed  was  strewn  with  their  bodies. 
Their  captain,  a  fine-looking  man,  reached  the 
fence  and  leaping  on  a  log,  waved  his  sword, 
crying,  ( Come  on,  boys ;  one  charge  and  the 
day  is  ours.'  The  words  were  his  last  f°r  0 
Carolina  rifle  ended  his  life  the  next  moment 
and  his  men  fled."  The  force  retired  from  the 
field  in  order,  about  half-past  12  o'clock,  and 
the  enemy  on  the  same  day  fell  back  to  York- 
town.  The  number  of  Federal  troops  was  be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand,  while  that  of 
the  enemy  was  nearly  fifteen  hundred.  The 
loss  on  the  Federal  side  was  sixteen  killed, 
thirty-four  wounded,  and  five  missing.  The 
loss  on  the  Confederate  side  was  small 

A  statement  was  made  by  an  officer  of  Col. 
Bendix's  regiment  that  the  latter  had  not  re- 
ceived any  intimation  that  the  troops  would 
wear  white  badges  round  the  arm  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mutual  recognition,  and  if  he  haa,  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  distinguish  such 
badge  at  the  distance  and  in  the  dusk  of  tho 
morning.  CoL  Bendix's  command  did  not  wear 
such  badges.*  The  uniform  of  Col.  Townsend's 
regiment  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  also  further  stated,  that  when  Col.  Town- 
send's troops  approached  the  junction  over  a 
slight  ridge,  they  appeared  to  be  a  troop  of 
cavalry,  because  Gen.  Pierce  and  staff  and  CoL 
Townsend  and  staff,  in  a  body,  rode  in  advance 
of  their  troops,  and  without  any  advance  guard 
tnrown  out. 

The  expedition  was  originally  undertaken 
with  the  object  of  cutting  off  a  body  of  4he 
enemy  supposed  to  be  near  Newport  News,  and 
it  was  undertaken  at  night  in  order  to  surprise 
their  batteries.  This  surprise  was  frustrated 
by  the  mistaken  engagement  between  tho  two 
regiments.  Some  of  the  officers  were  opposed 
to  an  advance  after  this  occurrence. 

The  bravery  of  the  Federal  troops  was  ad- 
mitted even  by  the  enemy,  and  if  proper  knowl- 
edge had  been  obtained  beforehand  of  the  po- 
sition, and  no  order  for  retreat  had  been  given, 
the  attack  would  have  been  successful.  No  in- 
vestigation has  ever  been  made  of  tho  affair, 
nor  has  the  generalship  displayed  ever  been 
approved. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN.  The  year  commenced 
with  gloomy  apprehensions.  The  country  was 
involved,  in  alliance  with  France,  in  a  costly  and, 
as  was  then  probable,  protracted  war  with  China, 
and  though  news  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  representatives  of  the  allied  powers  and  the 
Chinese  Emperor  (the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin)  soon 
arrived,  yet  the  flight  of  the  emperor  and  the 
wide-spread  insurrection  of  the Tae-ping  party, 
made  it  doubtful  whether  another  and  worse 
struggle  was  not  to  follow.  In  New  Zealand 
a  war  had  broken  out  between  the  natives  and 
the  colonists,  which  the  experience  of  previous 
colonial  wars  led  the  nation  to  apprehend, 
might  prove  lengthy  and  expensive;  in  her 
relations  to  the  European  powers,  there  was 
much  that  boded  ill  for  peace;  Austria  was 
threatened  with  an  Italian  war  and  insurrec- 
tion in  Hungary,  and  such  a  war  would  almost 
inevitably  involve  on  one  side  or  the  other  most 
of  the  powers  of  Europe ;  Prussia  was  develop- 
ing a  reactionary  tendency,  and  her  hostility  to 
France  and  connection  with  England  were 
strong  motives  to  incline  Great  Britain  to  sym- 
pathize with  a  Germanic  policy;  France,  by 
her  disruption  of  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
Italy,  the  retention  of  her  squadron  at  Gaeta, 
her  persistent  occupation  of  Syria  against  Eng- 
lish romonstrances,  her  encouragement  of  the 
canal  project  of  M.  Lesseps,  and  her  armed  oc- 
cupancy of  the  isthmus  of  Suez  in  connection 
with  it ;  her  whispered  designs  upon  Sardinia, 
and  tho  marked  increase  of  her  army  and  naval 
forces,  had  given  rise  to  extremo  uneasiness,  on 
the  part  both  of  tho  British  Government  and 
people.  At  home,  there  was  still  more  cause 
for  depression.  The  deficiency  in  the  crops  of 
1860  was  very  great,  far  beyond  that  of  any 
previous  year  since  1847,  and  the  purchase  of 
grain  from  foreign  countries  had  produced  such 
a  drain  of  specie,  that  tho  rate  of  discount  in 
the  Bank  of  England  had  risen*  to  nine  per 
cent,  and  the  disturbances  already  existing  in 
the  United  States,  the  general  shortness  of 
crops  in  France  and  Germany,  and  the  appre- 
hension of  the  imminence  of  war,  had  so  far 
paralyzed  trade,  that  the  manufactories  of  tho 
country  were  obliged  to  suspend  or  diminish 
their  production.  News,  too,  came  from  India 
that,  owing  to  tho  extremo  drought  of  the  pro- 
ceding  season,  a  terrible  famine  was  prevailing 
over  extensive  districts,  and  the  wretched  na- 
tives were  dying  daily  by  hundreds  from  starva- 
tion, and  looked  to  England  for  help.  The  Gov- 
ernment took  measures  at  once  to  relieve,  in 
part,  this  urgent  distress,  and  subscriptions  to 


the  amount  of  $500,000  were  mi 


>y  private 


individuals,  to  aid  in  preventing  or  alleviating 
the  suffering  from  the  famine.  As  the  months 
rolled  on,  some  of  these  causes  of  disquietude 
were  removed;  the  Chinese  treaty  was  ob- 
served, the  Indian  famine  was  relieved,  the 
New  Zealand  insurgents  surrendered  to  the 
British  commander  on  tho  18th  of  March,  and 
though  hostilities  were  subsequently  renewed, 
their  former  prestige  of  success  was  lost;  the 


French  fleet  left  Gaeta,  and  the  city  surrendered 
on  the  14th  of  February ;  and,  at  the  repeated 
and  urgent  solicitation  of  the  British  Govern* 
inent,  the  termination  of  tho  French  occupation 
of  Syria  was  definitively  fixed  for  the  6th  of 
June.  The  French  Emperor  disavowed  any 
intention  of  obtaining  possession  of  Sardinia, 
and  made  such  explanations  of  his  increased 
armament  as  were  partially  satisfactory,  while 
his  abrogation  of  the  passport  system,  and  his 
negotiation  with  Mr.  Cobden,  of  the  reciprocal 
commercial  treaty,  materially  reducing  the  du- 
ties on  the  productions  and  manufactures  of 
the  two  countries,  were  in  some  sort  guaranties 
for  his  peaceful  intentions. 

The  finances  of  the  Government,  too,  which 
had  given  rise  to  some  apprehension,  a  deficit 
having  occurred  the  previous  year,  and  a  still 
larger  one  being  expected  the  present  one,  had 
assumed  unexpectedly  a  more  favorable  aspect; 
a  moderate  surplus  having  taken  the  place  of 
the  previous  year's  deficiency.  But  if  these 
causes  of  solicitude  had  vanished,  others  had 
appeared  in  their  place.  Lord  John  Russell 
had  communicated  to  the  Italian  court  his  sym- 
pathy with  them,  and  had  avowed  the  right  of 
a  people,  situated  as  the  Neapolitans  were,  to 
throw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  tyranny  that 
oppressed  them,  and  transfer  it  to  another 
power.  This  declaration,  intended  only  to  en- 
courage and  unite  the  Italians,  and  perhaps  to 
rebuke  Prussia  for  her  strongly  reactionary  ten- 
dencies, had  a  wider  application  than  he  in- 
tended ;  tho  Ionian  Islands,  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  were  desirous  of  trans- 
ferring their  allegiance  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Greece,  and  had  the  very  good  plea  to  offer, 
that  Great  Britain  did  not  understand  their 
needs  or  legislate  for  them,  and  their  commis- 
sioners adroitly  applied  the  language  of  the 
English  Foreign  Secretary  as  justifying  them 
in  making  such  a  transfer ;  the  Irish  members 
of  parliament,  delighted  with  their  opportunity, 
made  a'  similar  application  of  it  to  their  own 
case ;  and  the  commissioners  from  the  Confed- 
erate States,  who  had  just  appeared,  hailed  it 
as  perfectly  apropot  to  their  position.  Some 
awkward  explanation  was  necessary,  to  avoid 
the  dilemma  into  which  tho  Secretary  had  fall- 
en ;  but  it  was  finally  accomplished,  without 
satisfying  the  claimants  for  its  application  to 
their  several  cases,  that  it  was  not  intended 
to  have  so  wido  a  range  as  they  sought  to 
give  it. 

The  proposition  to  repeal  the  duty  on  paper, 
made  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  preceding  year,  and  then  de- 
feated by  the  House  of  Lords,  was  renewed 
during  the  session  of  1861,  and  accompanied  by 
a  reduction  of  the  income  tax  one  penny  on 
the  pound,  and  the  retention  of  tho  tea  and 
sugar  duties  for  another  year.  After  a  consid- 
erable debate,  the  bill  for  this  purpose  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  by  a  vote  of  296  yeas 
to  281  nays,  and  the  House  of  Lords  without  a 
division. 
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On  the  29th  of  April,  in  answer  to  some  in-  In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  the  cotton  of  the 

quiries  innde  by  Lord  Malmesbury,  in  the  Honse  crop  of  1860  had  come  forward  in  large  quan- 

of  Lords,  Lord  Wodehouse  stated  on  behalf  of  tities,  the  receipts  of  the  year  from  the  United 

the  Government,  that  her  Majesty's  Govern-  States  being  about  1,750,000  bales,  which, 

raent,  after  a  mature  deliberation,  had  decided  thongh  less  than  usual,  was,  with  the  increased 

not  to  obtrude  advice  or  counsel  on  the  Gov-  receipts  from  other  countries,  sufficient  to  sup- 

ernment  of  the  United  States ;  and  Lord  Lyons  ply  the  manufacturers  for  a  time ;  but  in  the 

had  been  instructed  to  give  no  advice  unless  summer  and  early  autumn  it  became  evident 

asked  for  by  the  contending  parties,  but  at  the  that  little  of  the  crop  of  1861  would  reach 

same  time,  to  express  on  every  fitting  occasion  British  ports,  and  in  consequence  there  was  a 

the  earnest  desire  entertained  by  her  Majesty's  strong  manifestation  of  hostility  towards  the 

Government,  that  the  differences  between  the  U.  S.  Government  on  the  part  of  the  public 

North  and  the  South  might  be  peacefully  ar-  prints,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  and  on 

ranged.  the  part  of  a  considerable  number  of  members 

It  became,  with  each  succeeding  month,  moro  of  parliament  and  men  of  wealth  and  position, 

and  more  evident,  not  only  that  the  manufac-  and  reiterated  demands  were  made  for  the 

taring  interests  of  Great  Britain  wero  destined  recognition  of  the  Confederate  States.  These 

to  suffer  from  the  want  of  a  supply  of  cotton,  demands  were  coupled  with  gross  abuse  and 

consequent  upon  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  misrepresentation  of  the  position  of  the  Presi- 

United  States,  but  also,  that  in  a  variety  of  dent  and  Cabinet  of  the  United  States,  and  it 

ways  the  country  would  be  involved  in  difficol-  was  asserted,  not  without  probability,  that  sev- 

ties  in  connection  with  it  eral  of  the  leading  papers  of  London  were  in  the 

The  Cotton  Supply  Association,  which  had  pay  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
been  established  in  1857,  in  consequence  of  the  The  British  Government,  however,  remained 
partial  failure  of  the  American  cotton  crop  of  firm  against  these  demands,  and  though  at 
that  year,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  cul-  times  indicating  a  spirit  not  wholly  friendly, 
tivation  of  cotton  in  other  countries,  and  espe-  yet  abstained  from  any  manifestation  of  sym- 
cially  in  India,  but  which  had  been  nearly  par-  pathy  with  the  hostile  disposition  of  a  portion 
alyzed  in  its  action  by  the  Indian  mutiny  and  of  the  press  and  people, 
war  of  1859,  was  now  stimulated  to  the  highest  Matters  were  in  this  condition,  when  two 
activity.  Large  quantities  of  cotton-seed  were  circumstances  occurred,  which  at  first  seemed 
forwarded  to  India,  Ceylon,  South  Africa,  likely  to  precipitate  the  two  countries  into  an 
Egypt,  Turkey,  various  African  ports,  Austra-  immediate  war ;  these  were,  the  taking,  by 
Ha,  the  Phillippine  Islands,  New  Zealand,  the  Com.  Wilkes,  of  the  U.  S.  frigate  San  Jacinto, 
Mauritius,  ana  the  South  American  States,  and  of  Messrs,  Mason  and  Slidell  and  their  secre- 
measures  for  the  encouragement  of  the  cultiva-  taries,  from  the  British  mail  steamer  Trent,  in 
tion  by  securing  the  tenure  of  the  land  to  the  the  Bahama  Channel,  on  the  8th  of  November, 
cultivator,  by  improving  the  facilities  of  trans-  and  the  countenance  and  assistance  given  about 
portation,  offering  bounties,  furnishing  cotton-  the  same  time,  it  was  said  by  order  of  the  Brit- 
gins,  Ac,  were  urgently  and.  in  general,  success-  ish  Government,  to  the  Confederate  privateer 
fully  pressed  on  the  Colonial  Governments.  In  steamer  Nashville,  which  had  entered  South- 
June,  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  sailed  ampton  harbor  for  repairs  and  supplies,  after 
for  India,  where  he  remained  for  some  months,  capturing  and  burning  the  American  merchant 
superintending  measures  for  a  more  extended  ship  Harvey  Birch.  Against  this  assistance  and 
cultivation  of  cotton  there  for  the  succeeding  protection  the  American  Minister  protested ; 
year.  (See  Cotton.)  and  the  Amorican  steam-frigate  Tuscarora,  sta- 
On  the  13th  of  May,  the  Queen  issued  a  proc-  tioned  off  the  harbor,  awaited  her  coming  out, 
lamation,  declaring  her  determination  to  main-  to  attack  her,  but  was  compelled  by  British 
tain  a  strict  neutrality  between  the  two  con-  war  vessels  to  give  her  the  advantage  of 
tending  parties,  to  both  of  which  the  rights  of  twenty-four  hours'  start,  which,  as  she  was  a 
belligerents  were  to  be  accorded,  and  warning  remarkably  swift  sailer,  of  course-precluded  all 
her  subjects  against  aiding  or  assisting  either  bone  of  her  capture. 

party,  as  they  would  thereby  throw  themselves  The  capture  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell, 
out  of  the  pale  of  British  protection,  and  on  (see  Trent  and  Diplomatic  Correspondence,) 
conviction  of  such  offence  would  be  punished  was  regarded  by  the  British  Government  as 
by  fine  and  imprisonment.  equivalent  to  an  invasion  of  her  soil ;  and 
A  blockade  of  the  ports  in  the  seceded  States  though  that  Government  had  on  previous  ocea- 
having  been  declared  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  sions  committed  precisely  the  same  offence 
and  it  being  evident  that  strenuous  efforts  were  against  vessels  of  other  nations,  and  notably 
put  forth  to  make  it  effectual,  the  British  Gov-  against  those  of  the  United  States,  it  now 
ernment,  though  strongly  solicited  to  do  so,  took  the  opportunity  of  demanding  the  restora- 
declared  that  it  could  not,  in  accordance  with  tion  of  the  parties  captured,  and  an  apology  for 
the  principles  it  had  hitherto  avowed,  make  the  act.  The  course  pursued  by  the  Govern- 
any  attempt  to  break  the  blockade,  or  encour-  roent  was  unquestionably  influenced,  to  somo 
age  or  approve  of  the  efforts  of  its  subjects  to  extent,  by  the  clamors  of  the  opposition,  who 
do  so.  thought  they  had  found  in  the  event  an  oppor* 
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tunity  for  overthrowing  the  administration, 
and  who  denounced  the  American  Government 
in  no  measured  terms,  and  demanded  imme- 
diate preparations  for  war.  The  demand  for 
restitution  and  apology,  which  was  said  to  have 
heen  at  first  couched  in  very  haughty  and 
menacing  language,  was  it  is  asserted,  mate- 
rially modified  hy  the  Prince  Consort,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Queen,  and  was  one  of  tho  last 
acts  of  that  much  lamented  and  excellent  per- 
sonage. As  received  hy  the  IT.  S.  Government, 
though  somewhat  peremptory,  it  was  not  want- 
ing in  courtesy ;  its  transmission  had  been  ac- 
companied by  the  forwarding  of  a  body  of 
13,000  to  14,000  troops  to  Canada,  as  if  to  pre- 
pare for  immediate  war  on  the  frontier. 

While,  however,  the  general  course  of  the 
British  Administration  towards  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment had  been  marked  by  that  dignity  and 
courtesy  becoming  in  such  a  nation,  a  painful 
exception  must  be  made  in  regard  to  this  affair. 
Within  less  than  ten  days  after  his  knowledge 
of  the  capture  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Sfidell, 
Mr.  Seward,  the  American  Secretary  of  State, 
had  sent  to  the  American  Minister  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James,  instructions  to  communicate  the 
fact  to  Earl  Russell,  and  to  inform  him  of  the 
disposition  of  the  American  Government  to 
arrange  the  affair  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ob- 
viate any  danger  of  hostilities  between  the  two 
Governments ;  yet  the  ministry  kept  this  fact 
concealed  till  the  report  of  the  surrender  of 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  reached  England,  and 
by  their  silence  and  the  measures  they  took, 
(such  as  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  salt- 
petre and  sulphur,  and  ordering  the  putting  of 
the  army  and  navy  upon  tho  war  footing,)  they 
aroused  a  feeling  of  hostility  between  the  two 
countries  which  far  outlasted  its  occasion. 

The  proffered  surrender  of  the  parties  to  the 
British  Minister,  restored  the  concord  between 
the  two  Governments,  though  not  that  between 
the  two  peoples,  and  though  the  year  closed 
with  grievous  apprehensions  on  the  part  of  the 
English  people,  the  early  days  of  the  new  year 
brought  to  them  a  relief. 

In  the  internal  policy  of  the  Government, 
there  had  been  circumstances  of  some  in- 
terest here  passed  over,  in  order  to  givo  a 
more  connected  view  of  its  American  policy. 
Among  these  might  be  named  the  partial  fam- 
ine in  Ireland,  the  result  of  a  failure  of  the  po- 
tato crop,  which  was  the  subject  of  govern- 
mental investigation,  and  to  some  extent  relief ; 
the  extraordinary  increase  of  organizations  of 
volunteer  riflemen,  encouraged  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  stimulated  by  the  apprehension  of 
trouble  with  France  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year ;  the  large  increase  of  cooperative  associa- 
tions among  the  workmen  of  the  different  towns 
and  cities,  promoted  by  the  fear  of  loss  of  work 
by  the  shortness  of  the  cotton  supply ;  the  ex- 
tensive strikes,  especially  among  tho  workers 
in  stone,  which  at  one  time  produced  serious 
trouble  among  the  building  fraternity ;  and  the 
extensive  preparations  made  for  the  great  In- 


ternational Exhibition  of  the  present  yew. 
Tho  building  for  this  exhibition  cost  over  $2,- 
000,000,  and  contained  254  acres  of  flooring. 
The  Prince  Consort  had  taken  a  lively  interest 
in  it,  and  had  indeed  been  the  prime  mover  in 
the  enterprise.  Some  statistics  are  subjoined, 
which  indicate  the  material  condition  of  the 
British  Empire  more  forcibly  than  any  descrip- 
tion can  do.  The  census  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  taken  on  the 
8th  of  April,  1861,  and  among  its  results  were 
the  following : 

TABLE  I.— Abea  axd  Popiiatiox  or  Gbeat  Biutau 

AND  IBELAXD. 


An*  is 

•*•■*«* 

80,001 .785 
8,061,829 
MHUtt 
148,779 

808,442 

6£«R80 
21.824 

82,51* 
894 

0«t  of  tho  country,  viz. : 
Army,  navy,  andiiurcbant  teamen.. 

29,802.800  )  1:2,550 

Hie  population  of  Ireland  had  decreased, 
owing  to  the  large  emigration.  There  were 
in  the  United  Kingdom  twelve  cities  having 
above  100,000  inhabitants,  and  nine  of  these 
had  above  800,000,  while  London  had  a  popu- 
lation of  2,861,000. 

The  other  possessions  of  the  British  Empire, 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  Australia,  and 
Polynesia,  have  the  following  areas  and  popu- 
lations, according  to  tho  latest  census : 


Brili»h 


In  Europe : 

Gibraltar  

Malta  and  Oono  

Heligoland  

Ionian  lslan.1-  (under  British  pro- 
tectorate)  


Total. 


In  Attn : 
PowcMiions  of  the  lat 

Company  

Ceylon  .,, 

Hong  Kong  


Total. 


In  Africa: 

Gambia  

Blorra  Leone  

Gold  Coast,  Including  Lagos  

Cane  Colony  

Natal  

Islands-St    Helena.  Mauritius, 


Total. 


In  America  : 

Labrador  

Lower  Canada  

Upper  Canada  

New  Brunswick  

Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton. 

Prinrc  Edward  island  

Newfoundland  

British  Colu 
Vancouver's  1 


651.018 
24,700 
89.14 

6a 


17.730 
ISf  »71 
8.SW 

229,7a 


85*357 


135.442.811 

75.5«S 


170.P00 
20.\«60 
141.000 

S7.U37 

17.946 
2,178 

86.OT0 
222.0>0 

17.2.V5 


8.000 
1.11ft  **4 
l.S'..f,X'l 
193  - 
27*.  1 77 
7I.4M 
119.SM 

f&OM 
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Will  Indie*  : 

Bahama  Islands  

Turk's  Islands  

Jamaica  

Other  Wast  India  Islands. 
ITon  duras  

rfflad"01 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

South  Australia... 
Western  Australia 

Queensland  

Tasmania  

New  Zealand  

Fejeo  Islands  


Total. 


8,329 

K4oo 

1,458 
17,000 
78,000 
19,000 

27.619 
8,250 
877,488 
408,412 

19,0iD 
127,695 

m 

954,170 

4,228,744 

63,100 

97,000 
800,000 
t 
t 

87,000 
95,.  00 
&.084 

842,069 
604,519 
1,181.665 
14,776 
25,000 
Si,<'-«0 
115,423 
133,500 

550.184  r 

MMJOM 

Total  area  and  population  o/BrUitk  Empire. 


• 

Ara*  hi 
•q.  mil**. 

PopsUtiofc. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

•  •  

112,550 

29,862,800 

Other  British  possessions 

in  Eu- 

1,162.92 
875,797.14 

Other  British  possessions  I 

a             M  9  M 

n  Asia.. 

8S6.557 
187,279,105 

Africa 

129,970 

885,650 

Other  British  possessions  1 

a  Ainer- 

954,170 

4,226,744 

Other  British  possessions 

in  Aus- 

5S0.134 

2.401,024 

Total  

2.658,700.06 

174,491,850 

The  budget  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  the  year 
ending  April  1,  1862,  was  as  follows : 

TABLE  II.— Fctaxces  or  Gbkat  BwTAnr. 
Receipts. 

Customs  £?a5S5,n<W 

Escise   19,468,000 

Sumps   8,460,000 

Iceom*  tax   8,150,000 

Other  taxes   11,200,000 

I'ost-othce  revenue   8,500,000 

295.01M) 

  2,200,000 


Total   £71.5*8.000 

Or  8859.265.000 

Expenditure. 

Interest  on  the  floating  and  consolidated  debt . .  £28.190,000 

Charges  on  the  consolidated  funds   1. 980.004 

Army  and  militia   15,256,000 

Nary   12,029,000 

Coast  guard   995,000 

Civil  »crYle«   7.737,000 

Cost  of  collection   4,7W,O00 

  1,000.000 


War  in  Australia  and  China 


Total   £69.907,000 

Or  


The  debt  of  Ot.  Britain  was  In  1 

Funded  debt  £742.988,057 

Unfunded  debt   16,22\800 

Irish  debt   48,025.905: 

To  which  Is  added  the  Indian  debt   80,458,765 

And  a  pledge  for  the  capital  of  the  old  East  In- 
dia Company  and  railroad guaranties   12,000,000 


Total. 


..  £894.644.060 
.84,478,220,800 


TABLE  m.— Esclish  Armt  for  1861-2. 


Caralry. 


ilno: 

C-'ornmliuil  on&d  1 
flnbalterns  and  soldiers. 


and  cavalry 


677 
11.483 
7,626 


Infantry.  Including  the  Guards.  8  regiment; ;  ll>e  Infantry 
of  the  line,  100  regiments;  8  West  India  regiments,  arid 
tanltary  corps: 

Commissioned  officers   4.073 

Subalterns  and  soldiers   0s,^9'J 

Artillery.  Inclnding  horso  and  foot  artillery: 

Commissioned  officers  

Subalterns  and  soldie  rs   20,399 

liorses.              »•«•  •••«••••  .«•••   4,000 

Engineer* : 

Commissioned  oflloors   854 

Subalterns  and  soldiers   4,151 

Horses  „.   120 

Train: 

Commissioned  officers   109 

Subalterns  and  soldiers   1,S"0 

Homes  

Colonial  Troops  : 

Officers  

Subalterns  and  soldiers.  

Horses  

StaJT  Officer*: 

Officers  

Attendants  


IS 


ISPIAN  A  BUY. 


OBe*r» 

ftUo. 

Boms, 

272 

2,U'35 
29 
189 
830 

4,744 
46,  ^OO 

800 
6,109 
6.85S 

4,096 

*800 

H8 

2,859 

68.*71 

8.2C3 

10.246 
202,527 


 212,778 

,   21,904 

and  artillery,  la 


Total  of  c 

Horses  

Jfl/ttta  In  Feb.  1961.  inclnding 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : 

Men  .   1,450,000 

Besides,  In  Ireland,  military  police,  Men..  12,400 
Horses  


27,500 


Navt,  April,  1S61. 


Total 

Of  which 

screw-propellers. 
Frigates,  three  of  them  i 

paddle  <   at 

Floating  batteries,  all  screw-propellers   8 

Gunboats,  all  screw-propellers  '.   4 

Corvettes,  small  gunboats,  sloops,  Ac.  all,  or 

........ 


nearly  all,  propellers. 
Transport  ships,  all  screw-propellers   66 


Total. 

Sailing  rtttel*,  viz. : 
Ten  lino  shii 


,17 


Total.. 


  063 

13  sloops,  1  small 

In  all   129 

  en 


The  remaining  202  are  Btorcships,  hulks,  &c, 
unfit  for  service.  The  number  of  guns  in  the 
whole  fleet  is  16,411,  of  which  the  steam  vessels 
carry  11,187,  and  the  sailing  vessels  5,274.  Of 
tho  whole  number,  170  steam  gunboats,  and 
147  sailing  vessels  are  for  port  and  coast-guard 
service. 

There  were,  at  the  close  of  1861,  4  iron- 
plated  ships  completed,  and  11  more  in  process 
of  construction.  These  were  of  five  classes. 
The  first  class  were  to  bo  400  feet  long,  6,021 
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tons  burthen,  to  be  fully  plated,  and  were  ex- 
pected to  attain  a  speed  of  14  knots  an  hour; 
none  of  them  are  yet  completed.  The  second 
class,  of  which  the  Warrior,  Achilles,  and  the 
Black  Prince  are  completed,  are  partially  plated, 
and  have  a  speed  of  14  knots.  The  third  class 
are  4,060  tons  burthen,  with  a  speed  of  12  knots. 
They  are  fully  plated.  The  fourth  class  are 
8,668  tons,  fully  plated,  and  will  have  a  speed 
of  11.45  knots.  The  fifth  class  were  begun  as 
wooden  line-of-battle  ships,  but  are  to  be  fully 
plated.  Their  tonnage  is  4,045  tons.  Two  of 
them  have  engines  of  1,000  horse-power,  and 
are  expected  to  make  12.41  knots  an  hour ;  the 
other  two  have  engines  of  800  horse-power,  and 
will  have  a  speed  of  11 J  knots. 

The  Bailtcay*  of  Great  Britain. — The  fol- 
lowing statistics  of  British  railways  give  some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  railway  interest. 
Hie  number  of  miles  of  rail  track  is,  in  round 
numbers,  10,000;  the  number  of  employees 
100,000 ;  the  capital  invested,  $1,750,000,000 ; 
the  annual  revenue,  $140,000,000.  The  num- 
ber of  locomotives  is  6,000 ;  of  passenger  cars, 
15,000;  of  freight  cars  and  trucks,  180,000. 
The  number  of  miles  run  in  1861,  195,000,000; 
the  number  of  cattle  and  other  animals  con- 
veyed, 12,600,000;  the  amount  of  freight,  90,- 
000,000  tons,  for  the  carriage  of  which  $75,- 
000,000  was  paid. 

Factory  Statistics  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land,—In  1861,  there  were  in  the  United  King- 
dom 6,378  factories,  containing  86,450,000  spin- 
dles, and  490,866  power  looms,  which  required 
the  services  of  280,564  hand-loom  weavers. 
The  whole  number  of  hands  employed  in  these 
factories  was  775,684,  of  whom  808,273  were 
males,  and  407,201  females ;  an  average  of  121 
hands  to  each  factory.  Tho  aggregate  power 
required  for  driving  the  machinery  was  404,- 
083  horse-power.  In  England  and  Wales  there 
were  5,652  factories,  employing  642,607  hands ; 
in  Ireland,  158  factories,  employing  87,872  per- 
sons; in  Scotland,  568  factories,  with  95,055 
operatives.  Lancashire  is  the  great  manufac- 
turing hive  of  England,  having  2,144  fac- 
tories, 22,067,703  spindles,  and  863,531  power- 
looms. 

Newspaper  Statistics  of  the  British  Isles. — At 
the  close  of  the  yoar  1861,  there  were  published 
in  the  United  Kingdom  1,165  newspapers,  a 
little  more  than  double  the  number  published 
in  1851.  Of  these,  845  were  issued  in  Eng- 
land; 33  in  Wales;  139  in  Scotland;  134  in 
Ireland ;  14  in  tho  islands  of  the  British  Seas. 
In  England  there  were  43  daily  papers ;  1  in 
Wales ;  9  in  Scotland ;  16  in  Ireland ;  and  2  in 
the  British  Islands.  Beside  these,  there  are  516 
magazines  and  reviews,  of  which  218  are  of  a 
decidedly  religious  character. 

Importation  of  Cotton  in  1861.— The  following 
table  gives  the  entire  importation  of  cotton  into 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1861,  dis- 
tinguishing tho  countries  from  which  it  was 
imported.  The  whole  quantity  was  equivalent 
to  2,809,277  American  bales : 


Cwt. 

Russia  (southern  ports)   4 

Sweden  (ports  within  the  Baltic)   70 

"     (porta  without  the  Baltic)   8,824 

Prussia   515 

Hanover   i*2 

Hamburg   1,517 

Bremen   2,1 25 

Holland   8,807 

Belgium...   4,270 

France  (porta  without  the  Mediterranean). . . .  8,3SS 

"     (ports  within  ditto)   13S 

Portugal  Proper   8,436 

"    Azores   2,<.''-0 

Spain  (ports  within  the  Mediterranean)   2*5 

Italy-Sicily   1,2*3 

Illvria,  Croatia,  and  Dalmatia.   1,06$ 

Malta.   2,473 

Greece   415 

Turkish  dominions — European  Turkey   2? 

"     Natolia,  or  Asia  Minor.   570 

"     Syria  and  Palestine   53 

"    Egypt  (ports  on  the  Mediterranean). .  S6D,10S 

'  British  possessions  on  the  Gold  Coast   7 

Western  Coast  of  Africa  (not  particularly 

designated)   1,3*9 

St  Helena   &19 

British  possessions  in  South  Africa — 

Cape  of  Good  Hope   C,203 

Natal   14 

Mauritius   7,2*8 

India  (British  possessions)— Bombay  8,051,777 

"    Madras   17i>/>>2 

M    Bengal   4'-.3 

"    Singapore   4M 

«    Ceylon   S6.SS3 

India — French  possessions   703 

Philippine  and  Ladrone  Islands.   12 

New  South  Wales   9 

New  Bruuswick   12,515 

Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton   1,331 

Bermudas,   S  n 

Bahamas  and  Turk's  Islands   7 

St.  Christopher.   ;j 

Montserrat   8 

St  Vincent   4?6 

Barbadoes   553 

Grenada.   671 

Tobago   2 

Trinidad   154 

Demerara  and  Essequibo   2,4^0 

Cuba   I 

Porto  Rico.   108 

St.  Thomas   1 

Dutch  Guiana.   824 

Harti  and  the  Dominican  Republic   4,6*5 

Umted  States  of  America  on  the  Atlantic- 
Northern  States   570,581 

Southern  States  6,746,48* 

New  Granada— ports  in  the  Atlantic.   l.SisS 

Peru   8,5*5 

Brazil   154,373 

States  of  the  Argentine  Confederation.   M 

Total  imported  during  the  year,  cwta.  11,223,073 

GREAT  EASTERN,  Steamer.  This  steam- 
er was  built  at  London  and  launched  in  the  year 
1859.  She  is  estimated  at  20,000  tons  burthen, 
and  is  propelled  by  paddles  on  her  Bides  and  a 
screw  at  her  stern.  Her  hull  is  made  of  iron ; 
her  masts  are  iron  cylinders,  and  her  main 
shrouds  are  composed  of  iron  wire.  Her 
length  is  680  feet,  and  the  breadth  of  beam  82j 
feet. 

This  great  ship,  after  leaving  the  Mersey, 
England,  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
Tuesday  the  10th  of  September,  bound  to  New 
York,  proceeded  all  well  until  the  afternoon  of 
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the  following  Thursday,  by  which  time  she 
about  280  miles  westward  of  Cape  Clear.  Then 
sho  was  met  by  a  fresh  breeze,  which  speedily 
swelled  into  a  hurricane  of  most  destructive 
violence,  yet  seemingly  but  partial  in  its  range. 

At  this  time  one  of  the  forward  boats  broke 
from  ono  of  her  davits,  and  hung  suspended 
from  the  other.  Efforts  were  made  to  secure 
the  boat,  but  these  proving  unavailing,  the  cap- 
tain ordered  it  to  be  cut  away,  at  the  same  time 
directing  the  paddles  to  be  stopped  and  the 
helm  to  be  put  down,  to  bring  the  ship  up  in 
the  wind,  in  order  that  the  boat  might  drift 
clear  of  the  wheel.  The  vessel  did  not  answer 
her  helm,  but  the  boat  fortunately  went  clear. 
The  captain  then  directed  several  of  the  head 
sails  to  bo  hoisted  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
her  head  up,  but  they  had  hardly  been  set 
when  they  were  blown  to  ribbons.  Very 
shortly  after  that  a  terrifio  noise  was  heard  in 
the  engine-room,  and  on  looking  down,  several 
large  sheets  of  lead  were  seen  Knocking  about 
with  great  violence  from  side  to  side.  Just 
then  a  heavy  sea  struck  the  ship  as  she  was 
lurching,  and  almost  immediately  after  a  grating 
noiso  was  heard  in  the  paddles.   On  examina- 
tion, it  was  found  that  they  were  bent  from 
their  true  position,  and  were  scraping  against 
the  sides  of  tho  vessel.   They,  however,  still 
continued  to  revolve,  but  the  captain,  fearing 
that  they  would  tear  holes  in  the  sides  of  the 
shin,  ordered  them  to  be  stopped,  and  trusted 
entirely  to  the  screw  to  get  the  vessel  on. 
During  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  tho  day 
,the  gale  blew  fearfully,  the  sea  running  moun- 
tains high,  and  the  ship,  not  being  able  to  head 
to,  rolling  frightfully.   Things  thus  continued 
until  tho  following  morning,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  paddles  had  been  broken  clean  away. 
It  was  at  the  same  time  discovered  that  the  top 
of  the  rudder-post,  a  piece  of  iron  10  inches  in 
diameter,  had  been  smashed.  The  ship  now 
lay  quite  helpless,  like  a  log  on  tho  water,  and 
tossing  and  rolling  in  the  most  alarming  man- 
ner.  On  many  occasions  her  decks  were  at  an 
angle  of  46  degrees.   Crookery  and  culinary 
utensil*  went  crashing  about  in  all  directions, 
chairs  and  tables  were  broken  to  pieces,  chan- 
deliers and  mirrors  were  smashed  to  fragments, 
and  the  whole  interior  of  the  vessel  presented 
one  scene  of  utter  confusion.   Six  of  her  boats 
were  swept  away,  and  two  of  those  remaining 
were  stove  so  as  to  bo  rendered  completely  use- 
lew.    On  Friday  an  attempt  was  made  to  turn 
the  ship's  head  by  the  well-known  device  of 
throwing  overboard  a  heavy  spar  with  a  haw- 
ser attached  to  each  end?  tho  two  hawsers  be- 
ing brought  up  on  opposite  sides  of  the  vessel. 
This  was  found  to  be  entirely  useless.  On 
Saturday,  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
working  parts  of  the  rudder  and  the  fracture 
of  the  post,  Mr.  Hamilton  E.  Towle,  a  civil  en- 
gineer of  Boston,  Mass.,  a  passenger,  suggested 
a  plan  for  working  the  rudder  and  controlling 
the  vessel.  • 

The  rudder  of  the  Great  Eastern  weighs  30 


tons,  and  instead  of  being  attached  to  the  ship 
in  the  ordinary  way,  by  pintles,  it  is  supported 
by  a  collar  resting  upon  friction  rollers,  the 
lower  end  being  stepped  in  a  shoo  which  ex- 
tends backwards  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
The  arrangement  is  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying engravings,  a  being  the  rudder  post  of 
wrought  iron,  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  e  the 
supporting  collar.  This  collar  is  of  cast  iron, 
and  consists  of  a  central  sleeve  fitting  upon  the 
rudder-post ;  a  flat  bottom  plate,  with  a  groove 
for  the  rollers,  and  six  radiating  flanges,  2  inches 
in  thickness.  It  is  18  inches  in  height,  of  coni- 
cal form,  pretty  closely  resembling  in  shape  a 
church  bell.  This  conical  collar  is  Keyed  to  the 
rudder  stem  and  secured  by  a  massive  nut,  15 
inches  in  diameter  and  12  inches  in  length, 
which  is  screwed  on  the  post  above  the  collar. 
It  was  just  above  this  nut  that  the  rudder  stem 
was  broken,  the  fracture  extending  downward 
into  tho  nut.  The  idea  occurred  to  Mr.  Towle, 
that  a  large  chain-cable  might  bo  wrapped 
around  the  collar  and  connected  with  pulleys, 
and  in  this  way  the  rudder  might  be  controlled. 
The  objection  to  this  plan  was  tho  small  sizo 
of  the  collar,  (2  feet  9  inches  in  diameter  at  tho 
base  and  15  inches  at  the  top,)  giving  a  very 
short  lever  to  resist  the  tremendous  power 
of  the  waves  against  tho  broad  rudder.  This 
difficulty  he  proposed  to  overcome  by  wrapping 
successive  coils  of  cable  around  the  collar  until 
he  had  obtained  a  diameter  sufficient  to  givo 
him  the  leverage  required.  He  examined  tho 
collar  to  see  if  the  cable  could  be  secured  to  it, 
and  fortunately  found  holes  some  S  inches  in 
diameter  through  the  bottom  plate^-a  hole  be- 
tween each  pair  of  the  radial  flanges.  The 
plan  formed  was  to  place  one  end  of  each  alter- 
nate link  of  a  heavy  cable  between  each  pair 
of  the  radial  flanges  of  the  collar,  and  secure 
the  link  in  place  by  lashing  it  with  a  smaller 
chain  passed  repeatedly  through  the  holes  and 
around  the  flange  and  link.  He  measured  the 
several  parts  and  then  went  down  into  the  bold 
ana  measured  the  largest  cable.  Tho  tiller  was 
18  feet  long,  and  the  chain  provided  to  opcrato 
it  was  A  the  size  of  the  main  cable,  requiring  a 
drum  4  feet  in  diameter,  in  order  to  give  a 
length  of  lever  proportioned  to  tho  strength  of 
the  cable.  A  drawing  of  the  plan  was  pre- 
pared and  submitted  to  the  officers  of  tho  ship, 
and  although  opposed  by  the  engineer,  he  was 
authorized  by  Capt.  Walker  to  proceed  with 
his  efforts. 

It  was  5  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  his 
operations  commenced,  the  awful  scenes  on 
board  the  wallowing  ship  having  continued  for 
more  than  two  days  and  nights.  The  first  step 
was  to  screw  back  the  nut  to  its  place,  which 
the  engineer  had  attempted  to  remove  for  the 

Surpose  of  securing  the  lower  tiller  to  the  rud- 
er-post in  its  place.  There  was  a  wrench  on 
board  fitted  to  the  nut,  having  projections  for 
entering  holes  drilled  in  tho  periphery  of  the 
nut.  In  conformity  with  all  the  proportions 
of  the  great  ship,  so  massive  was  this  wrench 
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that,  in  order  to  handle  it,  it  had  to  be  slung 
by  ropes  from  a  timber  overhead.  Mr.  Towle 
had  the  wrench  swung  in  a  proper  position, 
with  its  outer  end  firmly  lashed  in  place,  and 
thon  as  the  rudder  was  turning  the  proper  way 
the  wrench  was  pushed  into  its  hold  on  the 
nut,  when  the  onward  turning  of  the  rudder 
screwed  the  post  up  through  the  nut.  As  the 
rudder  started  to  turn  back  in  the  opposite 
direction  the  wrench  was  removed.  By  three 
hours'  labor  in  this  manner  the  nut  was  screwed 
back  to  its  place,  the  last  turn  carrying  away 
the  lashings,  and  sending  the  wrench  rattling 
along  the  iron  deck.  Meantime,  Capt  "Walker 
had  accomplished  the  great  task  of  moving  the 
massive  cable  back  to  the  stern.  A  hole  was 
cut  in  the  upper  deck,  the  cable  passed  down, 
and  then  commenced  tho  difficult  labor  of  wind- 
ing it  upon  tho  collar. 


Besides  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  the  rudder  vas 
constantly  beaten  by  the  waves,  turning  tbo 
collar  back  and  forth  with  resistless  power, 
and  thrashing  the  massive  cable  about  the  iron 
deck.  The  chain,  too,  was  enormously  heavy, 
each  link  weighing  some  60  pounds.  But  tho 
strength,  courage,  and  devotion  of  the  men, 
overcame  all  obstacles.  The  first  coil  around 
the  collar  was  secured  by  lashings  of  smaller 
chains,  these  being  passed  through  the  holes  in 
the  bottom  plate  and  around  the  flanges  till  the 
holes  were  filled  with  tho  chains.  The  second 
coil  was  secured  in  the  same  thorough  manner 
to  the  first,  and  the  third  to  tho  second,  till  a 
mass  of  chain,  about  4  feet  in  diameter,  was 
bound  around  the  rudder.  The  ends  of  the 
cable  were  now  carried  around  the  two  stout 
posts  or  bits,  b  6,  figs.  1  and  2,  which  were  pro- 
vided for  holding  the  stern  cable  in  mooring 
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the  ship,  and  connected  with  tackle  for  taking 
up  tho  slack,  while  smaller  chains  attached  to 
the  two  parts  of  the  cable  leading  from  tho 
rudder-post  were  connected  through  the  tackle, 
d  rf,  with  tho  steering  gear  of  tho  lower  tiller. 

At  8  a.  m.,  Mr.  Towle  informed  the  engineer 
that  ho  was  ready  to  steer  the  ship,  and  re- 
quested that  stenm  might  bo  put  on,  and  the 
screw  turned.  But  all  of  the  next  day  was  lost 
in  waiting  for  tho  engineer  to  test  another  plan 
of  his  own.  This  was  a  failuro  and  all  the  la- 
bor was  lost.  It  was  then  6  o'clock  in  tho  af- 
ternoon, and  the  captain  was  again  requested 
by  Mr.  Towle  to  order  a  few  turns  at  least  to 
be  given  to  the  screw.  Tho  order  was  given, 
and  the  great  ship  moved  off,  again  under  the 


perfect  control  of  her  commander's  will.  She 
swept  around  in  a  graceful  circle,  and  then  took 
up  her  course  for  Queenstown. 

The  paddle  wheels  being  destroyed  by  the 
waves,  the  vessel  was  propelled  by  the  screw 
alone,  but  she  moved  steadily  on  her  coarse, 
and  made  nine  knots  an  hour.  During  the 
voyage  the  steering  apparatus  required  con- 
stant attention,  great  care  being  needed,  espe- 
cially to  take  up  the  slack  in  the  main  cable. 
If  this  became  loose,  a  6uddcn  turn  of  the  rod- 
der would  snap  off  the  smaller  chain  connected 
with  the  steering  tackle,  as  if  it  were  a  pieco 
of  pack  thread.  The  vessel  arrived  off  Qnee; 
town  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  4  o'clock.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  a  meeting  of  the  pas- 
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scngers  was  held,  and  resolutions  passed  com- 
plimentary to  Mr.  Towlo,  to  whom  also  a  gold 
watch  was  presented. 

GREBLE,  Jony  Tboft,  an  officer  of  the  TJ. 
S.  army,  horn  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  19,  1834, 
and  killed  in  the  hattle  of  Great  Bethel,  Virgi- 
nia, June  10,  1861.  lie  acquired  his  early  edu- 
cation at  the  Ringgold  Grammar  School  and 
the  Central  High  School  of  his  native  city,  re- 
ceiving his  bachelor's  degree  at  the  latter  in 
1850,  and  immediately  entered  the  U.  S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1854,  with  high  rank  in  his  class.  On 
his  graduation  he  was  immediately  commis- 
sioned as  brevet  second-lieutenant  in  the  second 
artillery,  and  stationed  at  Newport,  R.  I.  In 
September  of  the  same  year  ho  was  made  sec- 
ond-lieutenant and  sent  to  Tampa,  Florida, 
whore  he  served  in  the  Indian  troubles  for  two 
j ears,  when  ho  was  compelled,  in  consequence 
of  a  severe  fever,  to  return  homo  on  sick  leave ; 
but  in  the  beginning  of  1856  resumed  his  duties, 
23  a 


acting  a  part  of  the  time  as  quartermaster  and 
commissary  till  Dec.  1856,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed acting-assistant  professor  of  Ethics  in 
the  Military  Academy,  the  duties  of  which  pro- 
fessorship he  performed  with  credit  and  success 
till  Oct  1660,  when,  at  his  own  request,  he  was 
detailed  for  active  duty  at  Fortress  Monroe. 
There  he  rendered  efficient  service  in  prevent- 
ing tho  seizure  of  the  fortress.  On  the  26th 
of  May,  1861,  he  was  sent  to  Newport  News  as 
master  of  ordnance,  superintended  the  fortifica- 
tion of  that  point,  and  trained  the  volunteers  to 
artillery  practice.  When  the  disastrous  expe- 
dition to  Great  Bethel  was  planned,  he  was  un- 
expectedly detailed  to  accompany  it  with  two 
guns,  and  though  in  his  own  judgment  it  was 
ill-advised,  and  would  probably  prove  fatal  to 
him,  he  did  not  hesitate,  but  took  an  active 
part  in  its  duties,  and  whon  the  Federal  troops 
were  repulsed,  by  his  admirable  management  of 
his  gnns,  protected  them  from  pursuit  and  utter 
annihilation.  Just  at  the  close  of  the  action, 
when  he  had  given  the  order  to  withdraw  from 
the  field  he  was  struck  by  a  cannon  ball  on  the 
right  temple  and  instantly  killed. 

GREENBRIER  RIVER.  On  this  river,  in 
Pocahontas  Co.,  Western  Virginia,  13  miles 
from  Cheat  Mountain  summit,  and  the  same 
distance  from  Monterey,  at  the  point  where 
the  Staunton  turnpike  ascends  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  the  Confederates  had  an  advanced 
camp  after  their  flight  from  Tygart's  Valley. 
Their  force  was  said  to  be  about  9,000,  with 
about  5,000  near  by  as  a  reserve.  Brig. -Gen. 
J.  J.  Reynolds,  with  a  force  of  about  5,000 
Federal  troops,  left  his  camp  on  Cheat  Moun- 
tain summit  at  midnight  of  Oct.  2,  to  make 
an  armed  reconnoissance  of  this  camp.  They 
reached  it  shortly  after  daylight,  drove  in  the 
Confederate  pickets,  and  advanced  regiments 
approached  to  within  700  yards  of  his  intrench- 
ments,  and  opened  fire.  A  battle  followed  of 
about  4  hours'  duration.  The  Confederate  force 
at  the  camp  were  driven  from  their  guns,  three 
of  which  were  disabled,  and  lost  lieavily  in 
killed  and  wounded;  their  reserve  came  up 
after  the  action  had  continued  about  two  hours, 
and,  thus  reinforced,  they  maintained  their 
position  behind  their  fortifications,  but  did  not 
sally  out  to  attack  the  Federal  troops.  'Gen. 
Reynolds,  finding  his  ammunition  exhausted, 
and  having  accomplished  his  purpose,  withdrew 
in  perfect  order,  without  being  pursued,  and  re- 
turned the  same  night  to  his  camp.  The  Fed- 
eral loss  was  8  killed  and  32  wounded.  The 
Confederate  loss  was  much  larger,  and  was 
estimated  by  Gen.  Reynolds  as  at  least  300. 
Gen.  Reynolds  brought  away  13  prisoners,  and 
completely  disabled  3  of  tho  Confederate  guns. 

GUYANDOTTE  is  a  village  in  Cabell  Coun- 
ty, Virginia,  situatod  on  the  Ohio  River,  at  tho 
mouth  of  tho  Gnyandotto,  228  miles  below 
Wheeling,  and  360  miles  west  by  north  from 
Richmond.  It  contains  from  1,000  to  1,500 
inhabitants.  A  small  body  of  Federal  troops 
occupying  the  place  were  attacked  by  a  con- 
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siderablo  Confederate  force  op  the  night  of 
Nov.  10th.  The  Federal  force  consisted  of  200 
men,  belonging  to  a  Western  Virginia  regi- 
ment, and  a  few  of  Col.  Zeigler's  Fifth  Virgi- 
nia Volunteers.  A  plot  was  contrived  between 
the  Confederate  force  in  the  vicinity  and  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  were  their 
friends,  to  capture  or  destroy  the  Federal  force. 
Accordingly,  the  latter  were  kindly  received  by 
these  citizens,  and  invited  to  their  houses  on 
various  pretexts.  Those  not  on  duty  accepted 
the  invitations.  Meanwhile  a  body  of  Confed- 
erate cavalry  niado  a  dash  upon  the  town.  Sig- 


nals were  displayed  from  the  houses  in  which 
were  the  Federal  soldiers,  who  were  imme- 
diately attacked  and  killed.  Many  of  these 
friends  of  the  Confederate  troops  seized  their 
arms  and  aided  in  the  slaughter.  Most  of  those 
who  were  killed  were  the  unarmd  men.  Only 
50  of  the  Federal  force  escaped,  the  remainder 
were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Col. 
Zeigler,  with  a  Federal  force,  arrived  soon  af- 
ter, and  upon  learning  the  facts,  ordered  tLe 
town  to  be  set  on  tire.  Between  15  and  20  of 
the  most  valuable  stores  and  dwellings  were 
burned. 


HABEAS  CORPUS.  This  is  the  title  given 
to  a  writ  issued  out  of  the  higher  courts  of  a 
Stato,  or  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  some 
person  who  holds,  or  is  supposed  to  hold  in  his 
custody  or  possession,  the  body  of  another  per- 
son, and  commanding  him  to  produco  the  body 
of  such  prisoner,  with  tho  day  and  canse  of  his 
capture  and  detention,  to  do,  snbmit  to,  and 
receive  whatsoever  the  Judgo  or  Court  award- 
ing such  writ  shall  consider  in  that  behalf.  The 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  consists  in 
tho  advantage  or  privilege  to  the  prisoner  of 
being  brought  at  once  before  a  competent  tri- 
bunal, and  having  the  cause  of  his  detention  in- 
quired into.  If  such  imprisonment  is  without 
sufficient  legal  cause,  he  is  at  onco  set  at  liberty. 
Tho  eloquence  and  learning  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion have  been  lavished  upon  this  process,  as 
constituting  the  great  bulwark  of  individual 
freedom.  During  the  year,  a  large  number  of 
citizens  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  by  order 
of  tho  Federal  Government,  without  the  usual 
process  of  law,  and  whenever  the  bodies  of 
these  prisoners  wero  demanded  under  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  the  delivery  of  them  was  re- 
fused. It  is  the  province  of  this  volurao  to 
stato  tho  action  of  tho  Government  and  tho 
principles  which  it  avowed,  leaving  to  techni- 
cal works  tho  discussions  of  the  questions  in- 
volved. 

Tho  Constitution  of  tho  United  States  pro- 
vides, that  "  the  privilege  of  tho  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  shall  not  bo  suspended  unless  when,  in 
cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety 
may  require  it."  Which  department  of  tho 
Government  has  tho  power  to  suspend  this 
privilege,  is  the  question  at  issue.  What  was 
done  is  hereafter  stated. 

On  tho  25th  of  May,  John  Merryman,  a  most 
respectable  citizen  of  tho  Stato  of  Maryland, 
was  arrested  at  his  residence,  at  Ilayfields,  Bal- 
timore County,  and  conveyed  to  Fort  McIIenry, 
near  Baltimore,  and  imprisoned.  On  the  same 
day  he  prepared  a  petition  to  the  Chief-Justice 
of  tho  United  States,  Roger  B.  Taney,  who  re- 
sides at  Baltimore,  praying  that  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  might  issue,  Arc.  Tho  petition,  briefly 
stating  all  tho  details  of  the  arrest,  was  as  fol- 
lows* 


To  the  /Ton.  3y<r£.  Taney,  Chi<f-Juitic*  of  tkt  Su- 
prune  Court : 

The  petition  of  John  Merryman,  of  Baltimore  County, 
ami  Slate  of  Maryland,  respectfully  shows  that,  beiD^ 
at  home  in  In  -  own  domicile,  he  was,  about  the  hour  it 
two  o'clock  a.  m.  on  the  25th  of  May,  a.  d.  1*»U,  aroteed 
from  bis  bed  by  an  armed  force,  pretending  to  act 
under  military  orders,  from  some  person  to  your  pe- 
titioner unknown  :  that  he  was  by  the  said  armed  force 
deprived  of  his  liberty  by  being  taken  into  custody  «od 
removed  from  his  said  Louse  to  Fort  McIIenry,  mar 
to  the  City  of  Baltimore,  and  in  the  district  aforesaid, 
and  where  your  petitioner  now  is  in  close  custody. 

That  he  has  been  so  imprisoned  without  any  process 
or  color  of  law  whatsoever,  and  that  none  such  is  pre- 
tended by  those  who  are  thus  detaining  bim,  and  toil 
no  warrant  from  any  court,  magistrate,  or  other  person 
having  legal  authority  to  issue  the  same  exists  to  jus- 
tify such  arrest,  but,  to  the  contrary,  the  same,  a? 
above  is  stated,  hath  been  done  without  color  of  law 
and  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  its 
United  States,  of  which  he  is  a  citizen. 

That  since  his  arrest  ho  baa  been  informed  that  by 
some  order  purporting  to  come  from  one  General 
Keim,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  petitioner  unknown, 
directing  the  arrest  of  the  captain  of  some  company  in 
Baltimore  County,  of  which  company  the  petitioner 
never  was  and  is  not  captain,  was  the  pretended 
ground,  as  he  believes,  on  which  he  is  now  •detained. 

That  the  person  now  so  detaining  him  and  holding 
him  at  said  fort  is  Brigadier-General  George  CadtraU- 
der,  military  commander  of  said  fort,  professing  to 
act  in  the  premises  under  or  by  order  of  the  United 
States. 

Tho  petitioner,  therefore,  prays  that  the  writ  of 
Jiaheat  cfrpvt  may  issue,  to  be  directed  to  the  »ii 
George  Cadwalader,  commanding  him  to  produce  your 
petitioner  before  you,  Judge  as  aforesaid,  with  tLe 
cause,  if  any.  for  h'is  arrest  and  detention,  to  the  end 
that  vour  petitioner  be  discharged  and  restored  to  lib- 
ertv/and  as  in  dutv,  Ac.        JOHN  MEBUYMA>\ 

Fobt  McHenkt,  Slat/  25, 1861. 

This  was  laid  before  Chief-Justice  Taney  with 
the  affidavits  of  the  prisoner's  counsel,  and  the 
following  writ  was  issued  on  Sunday  aud  served 
on  General  Cadwalader: 

The  rxrrrn  Statics  or  Ahieica,  I 
DejMi  rtmtnt  of  Jfti  ryla  »</,/«  teil  f 
To  General  George  Cadicaladtr,  greeting: 

You  arc  hereby  commanded  to  be  and  appear  before 
the  Hon.  Roger  B.  Tonev,  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  at  the  United  States  Court 
room,  in  the  Masonic  Ball,  in  the  City  of  Bultiniore.  on 
Monday,  the  27th  day  of  May,  W>1,  at  11  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  that  you  have  with  you  the  body  of  John 
Merryman,  of  Baltimore  County,  and  now  in  your  cuj- 
todv,  and  that  vou  certify  and  make  known  the  di»y 
and  cause  of  the  capture  and  detention  of  the  said 
John  Merryman ;  and  that  you,  then  and  there,  do 
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to  and  receive  whatever  the  Raid  Court  shall 
determine  upon  couccruiug  you  on  their  behalf,  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  hare  you  then  and  (here  this  writ. 

Witness  the  Hon.  Roger  B.  Taner,  Chief-Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  fourth  Monday  iu  May,  in  tho 
voar  of  our  Lord  lyJl. 

THOMAS  SPICER,  Clerk  Circuit  Court. 
Issued  26th  May,  1361. 

On  M"onday  Colonel  Leo  appeared  in  Court, 
and  stated  that  ho  was  instructed  by  General 
Cadwalader  to  present  to  the  Chief-Justice  the 
annexed  response  to  tho  writ,  expressing,  at 
the  same  time,  the  regret  of  General  Cadwala- 
der  that  pressing  duties  in  connection  with  his 
command  prevented  him  appearing  beforo  the 
Court  in  person.  Colonel  Leo  then  read  as 
follows : 

Hejumjimbters  Depabtubct  or  Axw apolis,  I 
1'out  McIIknry,  Hay      1M51.  f 

To  the  Hon.  Roger  B.  Taut;/,  Chitf  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  Statts,  Baltimore,  Md.  : 
Sin :  The  undersigned,  to  whom  the  annexed  writ 
of  this  date,  signed  bv  Thomas  Spicer,  Clerk  of  tho 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Uuited  States,  is  directed,  most 
respectfully  states— 

That  the  arrest  of  Mr.  John  Merryman,  in  the  said 
writ  named,  was  not  made  with  the  knowledge  or  by. 
his  order  or  direction,  but  was  made  by  CoL  Samuel 
Yohe,  acting  under  the  orders  of  Major-Gcneral  Wm. 
H.  Keim,  both  of  said  officers  being  in  the  military 
service  of  tho  Uuited  States,  but  not  within  the  limits 
of  his  command. 

The  prisoner  was  brought  to  this  post  on  the  20th 
instant  by  Adjutant  James  Wittimore  and  Lieut.  Wm. 
II.  Abel/by  order  of  Colonel  Yohe,  and  is  charged 
with  various  acts  of  treason,  and  with  being  publicly 
associated  with  and  holding  a  commission  as  lieuten- 
ant in  a  company  having  in  their  possession  arms  be- 
longing to  the  United  States,  and  avowing  his  purpose 
of  armed  hostility  against  the  Government. 

He  is  also  informed  that  it  can  be  clearly  established 
that  the  prisoner  has  made  often  and  unreserved  dec- 
larations of  his  association  with  this  organized  force, 
as  being  in  avowed  hostility  to  the  Government,  and  in 
readiness  to  cooperate  with  those  engaged  in  the  present 
rebellion  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

lie  has  further  to  inform  you  that  he  is  duly  author- 
ized by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  such 
cases  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  the  pub- 
lic safety.  This  is  a  high  and  delicate  trust,  and  it  has 
been  enjoined  upon  him  that  it  should  be  executed 
with  j  udgment  aud  discretion,  but  ho  is  nevertheless 
also  instructed  that  in  times  of  civil  strife,  errors,  if 
aay,  should  be  on  the  side  of  safety  to  the  country. 

lie  most  respectfully  submits  to  your  consideration 
that  those  who  should:  cooperate  iu.the  present  trying 
and  painful  position  in  which  our  couutry  is  placed, 
should  not,  by  reasons  of  any  unnecessary  want  of  con- 
fidence in  each  other,  incrcaso  our  embarrassments. 
He  therefore  respectfully  requests  that  you  will  post- 
pone further  action  upon  the  case  until  tie  can  receive 
instructions  from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
when  you  shall  bear  further  from  him. 

I  have  the  houor  to  be.  with  high  respect,  vour  obe- 
dient serv  ant.  GEO.  CAT)  W A  LAM'  R , 

Brevet  Major-Gcneral  U.  S.  Army,  commanding. 

On  finishing  the  reading  of  tho  reply  of  Gen- 
eral Cadwalader,  Colonel  Lee  was  preparing  to 
leavo  tho  Court,  when  the  following  interroga- 
tories were  put  to  hiin  by  the  Chiet-Justico : 

Chief-Justice— Ilavo  you  brought  with  you  tho  body 
of  John  Merryman? 

Colonel  Lee — I  have  no  instructions  except  to  deliver 
this  response  to  the  Coart. 

Chief-Justice— TLo  commanding  officer  declines  to 
tfecj  the  writ? 


Colonel  Lee — After  making  that  communication  my 
duty  is  euded  aud  my  power  is  ended.  [Kising  aud 
retiring.] 

Chief-Justice— The  Court  orders  au  attachment  to 
issue  acainst  George  Cadwalader  for  disobedience  to 
the  high  writ  of  the  Court. 

Subsequently,  the  Chief-Justice  wrote  and  delivered 
to  the  clerk  the  following  order : 

Ordered,  That  an  attachment  forthwith  issue  against 
General  George  Cadwalader  for  a  contempt  in  refusing 
to  produce  tho  body  of  John  Merryman  according  to 
the  command  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  returnable 
and  returned  beforo  me  to-day,  and  that  said  attach- 
ment bo  returned  before  me  at  twelve  o'clock  to-mor 
row,  at  the  room  of  the  Circuit  Court. 

ROGER  B.  TANEY. 

Momdat,  May  27, 1S61. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  until  Tuesday 
morning. 

At  12  m.  on  Tuesday  tho  Chief- Justice  en- 
tered the  Court,  and  took  his  seat  upon  tl»c 
bench.  The  special  proceedings  of  the  day 
were  then  entered  upon,  and  the  following  col- 
loquy ensued : 

Chief-Justice  Taney— Marshal,  have  you  the  return, 
sir? 

United  States  Marshal  Bonifnnt,  rising,  handed  to 
the  Chief-Justice  a  folded  paper,  which  the  latter, 
after  opening,  transferred  to  Mr.  Spicer,  the  Clerk  of 
the  Court. 

Chief-Justice— Mr.  Spicer,  read  this;  read  it  aloud. 
The  Clerk  then  read  the  writ  of  attachment, 
and  tho  Marshal's  return  thereto,  as  follows: 

Tub  r;mr.D  Status  or  America.  \ 
Distuict  or  Maryland,  to  Wit.  J 

To  tin  Ifamhal  of  the  Maryland  District,  Greeting  : 

We  command  you  that  you  attach  the  body  of  'Gen- 
eral George  Cadwalader  and  bim  have  before  the  Hon. 
Roger  B.  Taney,  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  on  Tuesday,  tho  2>th  of  Mav. 
1861,  »t  12  o'clock  m.,  at  the  Circuit  Court  rooms  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  to  answer 
for  his  contempt  by  him  committed,  in  refusing  to  pro- 
duce the  body  of  John  Merryman,  of  Baltimore  County, 
according  to  the  command  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
returnable,  and  returned  before  the  said  Chief-Justice, 
this  27th  day  of  May,  ls>U.  Hereof  you  arc  not  to  foil, 
and  have  you  then  and  there  this  writ. 

Witness",  the  Hon.  Roger  B.  Taney,  Chief- Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  first  Jlonday  in  December,  iu 
the  vcor  of  our  Lord,  1861  • 

THOMAS  SPICER,  Clerk. 

Issued  27th  May,  1SC1. 

I  hereby  certify  to  the  Honorable  Roger  B.  Taney, 
Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  that  by  virtue  of  the  within  writ  of  attachment, 
to  me  directed  on  tho  27th  dav  of  Mav,  l«rtl,  1  pro- 
ceeded on  the  2sth  day  of  May,  18*1,  to  Fort  McHenrv, 
for  the  purpose  of  scrr  iug  the  said  writ  I  sent  in  my 
name  at  the  outer  gate  ;  the  messenger  returned  with 
flic  reply  "  that  there  was  no  answer  to  my  card,"  and 
therefore  could  not  serve  the  writ  as  I  was  commanded. 
I  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the  gate.  So  answers 
WASHINGTON  BONIFANT, 
U.  S.  Marshal  lor  the  District  of  Maryland. 

Chief-Justice  Taney— Then  no  answer  has  been  mads 
to  the  writ? 

Deputy  Marshal  Vance— There  was  no  reply,  sir,  ex- 
cept that  "  there  was  no  reply  to  my  card."  I  was  not 
permitted  to  enter  the  outer  gate. 

Chief-Justice  Taney— Well,  you  should  stute  that. 
The  fact  does  not  appear  in  your  return. 

The  Deputy  Marshal  amended  the  return  in  com- 
pliance with  the  suggestion,  aud,  banding  the  paper 
to  the  Chief-Justice,  the  hitter  proceeded  to  read  from 
the  manuscript  the  subjoined  remarks,  previously  say- 
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ing,  It  is  a  plain  case,  gentlemen,  and  I  shall  fee!  it 
my  dutv  to  enforce  the  process  of  the  Court. 

'I  ordered  the  attachment  yesterday,  because  upor. 
the  fucc  of  the  return  the  detention  of  the  prisoner  was 
unlawful  upon  two  grounds. 

1  The  President,  under  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,  cannot  suspend  the  privilege  of 
the  writ  of  haUas  corpus,  nor  uuthonze  any  military 
olliccr  to  do  so.  .  . 

8.  A  military  officer  has  no  right  to  arrest  and  de- 
tain a  person,  not  subject  to  the  rules  and  articles  of 
war,  for  an  offence  against  the  laws  of  the  Uuitea 
States,  except  in  aid  of  the  judicial  authority  and  sub- 
ject to  its  control ;  and  if  the  party  is  arrested  by  the 
military.it  is  the  duty  of  the  officer  to  deliver  him 
over  immediately  to  the  civil  authority,  to  be  dealt 

with  according  to  law.  ....  .  .  f 

I  forbore  yesterday  to  state  orally  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  make  these 
principles  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Uuion,  because 
un  oral  statement  might  be  misunderstood  in  some 
portions  of  it,  nnd  I  shall  therefore  put  my  opinion  in 
writing,  and  file  it  in  the  office  ot  the  Cleric  o\  the  Cir- 
cuit Court,  iu  the  course  ol  this  week. 

After  reading  the-  above,  the  Chief-Justice 
orally  remarked : 

In  relation  to  the  present  return,  I  propose  to  say 
that  the  Marshal  has  legally  the  power  to  summon  out 
the  pom  comitatus  to  seize  and  bring  into  Court  the 
party  named  in  the  attachment ;  but  it  is  apparent  he 
will  be  resisted  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty  by  a 
force  notoriously  superior  to  the  posse  comitatus,  and, 
such  being  the  case,  the  Court  bos  no  power  under  the 
law  to  order  the  necessary  force  to  compel  the  appear- 
ance of  the  party.  If,  however,  ho  was  before  the 
Court,  it  would  then  impose  the  only  punishment  it  is 
empowered  to  inflict— that  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Court  can  barely 
say  to-day,  I  shall  reduce  to  writing  the  reasons  under 
which  I  have  acted,  and  which  have  led  me  to  the  con- 
clusions expressed  in  my  opinion,  and  shall  report 
them  with  these  proceedings  to  the  President  or  the 
United  States,  and  call  upon  him  to  perform  his  con- 
stitutional duty  to  enforce  the  laws ;  in  other  words, 
to  enforce  the  process  of  this  Court  That  is  all  this 
Court  has  now  the  power  to  do. 

After  the  delivery  of  this  opinion,  all  further 
proceedings  in  the  ease  were  suspended,  and 
the  court-room  was,  in  a  few  minutes,  vacated 
by  the  throng  which  had  occupied  it. 

The  opinion  of  the  Chief-Justice,  which  was 
subsequently  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk,  is 
devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  the  two  positions 
stated  above. 

About  the  20th  of  May,  Emmett  McDonald 
was  arrested  by  orders  of  the  military  com- 
mandant at  St.  Louis,  Captain  Lyon,  and  im- 
prisoned. A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  issued 
returnable  before  Judge  Trent  of  tho  United 
States  District  Court.  The  question  raised  by 
the  counsel  of  the  respondent  was  as  follows: 

Has  this  Court  jurisdiction  in  a  case  of  habtas  corpus 
where  the  petitioner  is  in  custody  under  authority  of 
the  United  States,  but  not  by  virtue  of  any  warrant, 
order,  or  process  of  Court,  or  under  a  technical  "  com- 
mitment —in  other  words,  has  a  United  States  District 
Court  or  Judge,  under  the  acts  of  17S9  and  of  1S88,  the 
power  to  issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corptif,  and  examine 
into  the  cause  of  the  alleged  illegal  restraint,  tmlwt  it 
appears  on  the  face  of  the  petition  that  there  is  such  a 
technical  or  formal  commitment? 

In  his  argument  tho  U.  S.  District  Attorney 
for  the  respondent  took  tho  position  that  tho 
petition  set  forth  that  the  petitioner  had  been 


arrested  by  a  military  authority  without  legal 
process,  ile  cited  precedents  that  the  Court 
had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter,  as  the  military 
authority  in  time  of  war,  or  "  rebellion,"  had 
tho  power  and  might  arrest  persons  in  array 
against  the  Federal  Government  for  treason,  or 
alleged  treason. 

The  Court  gave  an  elaborate  opinion,  decid- 
ing that  it  had  jurisdiction  in  the  case.  Mean- 
while General  ilarncy,  who  had  returned  to  the 
command  of  the  department  from  Washington, 
refused  to  obey  the  writ,  but  on  a  subsequent  day 
applied  to  the  Court  for  permission  to  amend 
his  return  by  saying  that  tho  prisoner  never 
had  been  under  his  control ;  but  by  orders  from 
"Washington  he  had  been  removed  from  that 
military  department.  This  answer  was  deemed 
by  the  Court  to  be  sufficient. 

Tho  Circuit  Court  of  tho  United  States,  at 
Washington,  at  its  opening  on  tho  second  day 
of  tho  term,  Judge  Dunlop  presiding,  received 
a  communication  from  ono  of  the  Assistant 
Judges,  which  was  read  in  Court  as  follows: 

On  Saturday,  the  10th  of  October,  1861,  Mr.  Foley, 
a  lawyer  of  this  citv,  called  upon  me  with  a  petition, 
supported  by  affidavit  in  proper  form,  praying  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  the  Provost-Marshal  requiring 
him  to  produce  before  the  undersigned  ono  John  Mur- 
phv,  who  it  alleged  was  a  minor  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  and  illegally  detained  by  said  Provost- 
Marshal  as  an  enlisted  soldier  of  the  United  States. 
The  order  was  given  by  me  to  the  clerk,  who  issued 
the  writ  in  the  usual  form.  I  was  informed  by  Mr. 
Foley,  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  that,  by  reason 
of  the  many  engagements  of  the  Deputy  Marshal  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  he  himself  took  the  writ  and 
served  it.  as  bv  law  he  rightfully  might  do.  upon  the 
Provost-Marshal,  General  A.  Porter ;  that  when  ho  de- 
livered the  writ  to  the  Provost-Marshal  he  was  told  by 
him  that  he  would  consult  the  Secretary,  (I  think  be 
said  the  Secretary  of  State,)  whether  he  should  respect 
tho  writ  or  not,  and  that  he  (Mr.  Foley)  must  consider 
himself  under  arrest,  but  for  the  present  might  go  M 
largo  as  upon  his  parole.  . 

Later  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Foley  ogain  called  at  my 
house,  with  one  or  two  other  persons— one,  I  think, 
was  represented  as  the  elder  brother  or  some  near  rela- 
tive of  the  bov  Murphv— and  desired  to  know  whether 
he  were  now  to  consider  the  boy  as  finally  discharged 
and  at  liberty  to  return  home  to  his  friends,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  then  been  dismissed  from  the  guard-bouse. 
I  declined  to  make  any  suggestions  to  him  m  the  prem- 
ise*, and  told  him  that  whatsoever  I  did  in  the  matter 
must  be  done  judicially,  and  after  facts  hod  been  spread 
before  mc  upon  affidavit,  and  the  appropriate  motion 
if  anv,  made  thereon ;  and  that,  as  the  Court  woaia 
meet* on  Mondav  morning,  October  21st,  in  regular 
term,  I  should  adjourn  all  proccedinp  under  the  writ 
into  Court  for  the  advice  and  action  of  the  whole  Court. 
He  stated  that  he  would  reduce  all  the  facts  to  wntinsr. 
make  affidavit,  and  file  them,  for  that  he  expected  to 
be  arrested.   He  then  withdrew 

On  Monday  morninc,  just  before  the  mcetins  M 
Court,  I  went  into  the  Clerk's  office  and  asked  Charles 
McNamee,  the  Deputy  Clerk,  if  Mr.  Foley  had  filed  any 
affidavits  in  the  case.  He  examined  the  papers  and 
reported  there  was  none  I  then  directed  bun  to  en- 
dorse upon  the  papers  that  they  were  by  my  order  ad- 
journed into 

the  Court  for  its  further  action. 
After  tho  adjournment  of  the  Court  I  was  inrorrnea 
by  a  member  of  the  bar  that  about  eleven  o'clock  thai 
morning  Mr.  Foley  had  been  arrested  and  placed  in itM 
guard  house  bv  order  of  the  Provost-Marshal,  ami  tie 
announced  his'purposc  to  apply  for  his  release.  I  »■ 
him  that  whatever  application  he  had  to  make  must  dc 
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in  writing,  upon  proper  affidavit,  and  that,  as  the  whole 
Court  was  in  regular  session,  he  must  make  it  to  the 
Court  in  full  sitting,  and  he  withdrew  to  confer  with 
some  of  his  brother  lawyers  on  his  course. 

After  dinner  I  visited  my  brother  Judges  in  George- 
town, and  returning  home  between  half-past  seven  and 
eight  o'clock,  found  an  armed  sentinel  stationed  at  my 
door  by  order  of  the  Provost-Marshal.  I  learned  that 
this  guard  had  been  placed  at  my  door  as  early  as  five 
o'clock.  Armed  sentries  from  that  time  continuously 
until  now  have  been  stationed  in  front  of  my  bouse. 

Thus  it  appears  that  a  military  officer,  against  whom 
a  writ  in  the  appointed  form  of  law  has  issued,  first 
threatened  with  and  afterwards  arrested  and  impris- 
oned the  attorney  who  rightfully  served  the  writ  upon 
him.  He  continued  and  still  continues  in  contempt 
and  disregard  of  the  mandate  of  the  law,  and  has  igno- 
minionsly  placed  an  armed  guard  to  insult  and  intim- 
idate by  its  presence  the  Judge  who  ordered  the  writ 
to  issue,  and  st  ill  keeps  up  this  armed  array  at  his  door, 
in  defiance  and  contempt  of  the  justice  of  the  land. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  respectfully  request 
the  Chief-Justice  of  the  Circuit  Court  to  cause  this 
memorandum  to  be  read  in  open  Court,  to  show  the 
reasons  for  my  absence  from  my  place  upon  the  bench, 
and  that  he  will  cause  this  paper  to  be  entered  at 
length  on  the  minutes  of  the  Court  alongside  the  record 
of  mr  absence,  to  show  through  all  time  the  reasons 
whv  I  do  not,  this  2*2d  of  October,  1861,  appear  in  my 
accustomed  place.  WILLIAM  M*.  MERRICK. 

Assistant  Judge  Circuit  Court,  D.  C. 

Tho  reading  of  tbo  communication  Laving 
been  concluded — 

Judge  Dunlop  announced  that  the  two  remaining 
Judges  had,  after  consultation,  decided  that  the  letter 
should  be  filed  as  requested  by  Judge  Merrick,  and  it 
was  so  ordered. 

They  also  thought  it  right,  as  the  writ  (of  habeas 
corpus)  had  been  regularly  issued,  to  state  that  the 
matter  was  now  before  the  Court  to  be  tried. 

The  statement  of  their  brother  Judge  (he  said)  pre- 
sented a  case  where  the  progress  of  law  is  obstructed. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  afford  the  remedy, 
and,  if  the  facts  are  as  stated,  to  cause  the  law  to  be 
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ted. 


the  Provost-Marshal  had  obstructed  a  process  of 
this  Court,  it  would  order  a  rule  to  be  served  on  Gen. 
Andrew  Porter  to"  appear  before  the  Court,  and  show 
cause  why  an  attachment  for  contempt  of  Court  should 
not  issue  against  him. 

Judge  Morscll  said  that  this  was  a  palpable  and 
gross  obstruction  to  the  administration  of  justice,  to 
prevent  a  judge  of  this  Court  from  taking  bis  seat,  be- 
cause he  issued  a  writ  just  such  as  the  law  requires.  The 
placing  of  a  sentinel  before  Judge  Merrick's  house  was 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  him  in  this 
particular  subject,  and  to  prevent  his  appearance  in 
Court.  He  (Judge  Morscll)  would  make  the  rule 
broader,  so  as  to  have  Mr.  Provost  satisfy  the  Court  as 
to  both  matters.  The  Court  had  its  duty  to  do,  a  dutv 
the  judges  are  sworn  to  do,  and  that  duty  is  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  according  to  law. 

What  is  the  real  state  of  things?  If  martial  law  is 
to  be  our  guide,  we  look  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  say  so.  He  (Judge  Morscll)  did  not  pretend 
to  controvert  the  right  ot  the  President  to  proclaim 
martial  law,  but  let  nim  issue  his  proclamation.  The 
Judges  have  their  duty  to  do  under  the  law,  and  tbey 
are  liable  to  be  punished  if  they  do  not  do  it. 

Tbe  Judge  then  spoke  of  the  rule  which  would  be 
served  on  the  Provost-Marshal,  and  in  conclusion 
said :  "  I  iutend  to  do  my  duty,  and  vindicate  the 
character  of  this  Court  as  long  as*  I  sit  here." 

A  notice  was  accordingly  made  out  to  be 
served  on  Gen.  Porter,  requiring  him  to  appear 
before  the  Court  on  a  subsequent  day,  to  snow 
cause  why  a  writ  of  attachment  for  a  contempt 
of  Court  should  not  issue  against  him. 


On  the  day  appointed,  tho  Court  being  in 
session,  the  Deputy  Marshal,  Geo.  W.  Phillips, 
appeared  and  presented  through  the  District- 
Attorney  the  following  paper : 

To  the  HonorabU  the  Judgtt  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  Dietriet  of  Columbia  : 
George  W.  Phillips,  in  whose  hands  the  rule  herein- 
after mentioned  was  placed  as  Deputy  Marshal,  respect- 
fully represents  to  your  Honors  that  ho  did  not  servo 
the  rule  issued  by  your  honorable  Court  on  the  22d 
day  of  October,  1801,  to  be  served  on  Gen.  Andrew 
Porter,  Provost -Marshal  of  said  district,  because  he 
was  ordered  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  not 
to  serve  the  same,  and  to  report  to  your  honorable 
Court  that  tbo  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
bos  been  suspended  for  the  present,  by  the  order  of  tho 
President  of  the  United  States,  iu  regard  to  soldiers  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States  within  said  district; 
and  that  he  respectfully  disclaims  all  intention  to  dis- 
obey or  treat  with  disrespect  the  orders  of  this  honor- 
able Court.  GEO.  W.  PHILLIPS. 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington  County,  to  tcit : 

On  this  26th  of  October,  1801,  personally  appeared 
in  open  Court  George  W.  Phillips  above  named,  and 
made  oath  in  due  form  of  law  that  the  matters  and 
things  stated  in  the  foregoing  and  annexed  onswer  are 
true.  GEO.  W.  PHILLIPS. 

Test— Jxo.  A.  Smith,  Clerk. 

This  return  was  held  under  advisement  until 
tho  30th  of  October,  when  Judge  Dunlap  an- 
nounced his  decision  in  the  case  as  follows : 

The  return  made  bv  Deputy  Marshal  Phillips  the 
20th  of  October,  1881,  we  will  order  to  be  filed,  though 
we  do  not  doubt  our  power  to  regard  it  as  insuf- 
ficient in  law,  and  to  proceed  against  the  officer  who 
has  made  it. 

The  existing  condition  of  the  country  makes  it  plain 
that  that  officer  is  powerless  against  the  vast  military 
force  of  the  Executive,  subject  to  his  will  and  order  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States. 

Assuming  the  verity  of  the  return,  which  has  been 
made  on  oath,  the  case  presented  is  without  a  parallel 
in  the  judicial  history  of  tbe  United  States,  and  in- 
volves the  free  action  and  efficiency  of  the  Judges  of 
this  Court. 

The  President,  charged  by  the  Constitution  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  executed,  has  seen  fit  to  arrest 
the  process  of  this  Court,  and  to  forbid  the  Deputy 
Marshal  to  execute  it.  It  does  not  involve  merely 
the  question  of  the  power  of  the  Executive,  in  civil 
war,  to  suspend  the  great  writ  of  freedom — the  habeas 
corpus.  Wbeu  this  rule  was  ordered  to  give  efficiency  to 
that  writ,  no  notice  had  been  given  by  the  President 
to  the  courts  or  the  country  of  such  suspension  here, 
now  first  announced  to  us,  and  it  will  hardly  be  main- 
tained that  the  suspension  could  be  retrospective. 

The  rule  in  this  case,  therefore,  whatever  may  be  the 
President's  power  over  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  was 
lawfully  ordered,  as  well  as  tho  writ  on  which  it  was 
founded.  The  facts  on  which  tbe  rule  was  ordered  by  the 
Court  arc  assumed  to  be  true  as  respects  tbe  President, 
because  the  President  had  them  before  him,  and  has 
not  denied  them,  but  forbade  tbe  Deputy  Marshal  to 
nerve  the  rule  on  Gen.  Andrew  Porter. 

The  President,  we  thiuk,  assumes  the  responsibility 
of  the  acts  of  Gen.  Porter  set  forth  in  the  rule,  and 
sanctions  them  by  his  orders  to  Deputy  Marshal 
Phillips  not  to  serve  the  process  on  tbe  Provost  Marshal. 

The  issue  ought  to  be  and  is  with  the  President,  and 
we  have  no  physical  power  to  enforce  the  lawful  pro- 
cess of  this  Court  on  Lis  military  subordinates  against 
the  President's  prohibition. 

We  have  exhausted  every  practical  remedy  to  up- 
hold the  lawful  authority  ofthis  Court. 

It  is  ordered,  this  30th  day  of  October,  1801,  that 
this  opinion  of  tho  Court  be  filed  by  the  Clerk,  and 
part  of  the  record,  as  explaining  the  ground*  on 
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which  we  now  decline  to  order  any  further  process  in 
this  case. 

*  Judge  Morsel],  the  Associate  Judge  theu  on 
the  bench,  submitted  the  following: 

As  a  member  of  this  Court,  nnd  on  its  behalf,  I  wish 
it  understood  that,  notwithstanding  the  blow  levelled  at 
this  Court,I  do  distinctly  assert  the  following  principles: 

1st.  That  the  law  in  this  country  knows  no  superior. 

2d.  That  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  authority  over 
the  military  cannot  be  denied ;  that  it  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  ablest  jurists,  and,  I  believe,  recognized 
and  respected  by  the  great  Father  of  the  Country  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War. 

ad.  That  this  Court  ought  to  be  respected  by  every 
one  as  the  guardian  of  the  personal  liberty  of  the  cit- 
izen, in  giving  .ready  and  etfectual  aid  by  that  most 
valuable  means,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

4th.  I  therefore  respectfully  protest  against  the  right 
claimed  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  in  this  case. 

This  opinion  of  Judge  Morsell  was  also  or- 
dered to  be  placed  on  the  record. 

A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  also  issued  by 
Judge  Garrison  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  served 
upon  the  officer  in  charge  of  tho  prisoners 
at  Fort  Lafayette,  commanding  that  one  of 
them  should  be  brought  before  him,  but  with- 
out any  success. 

Tho  declarations  of  the  Government  coincido 
with  the  evidence  of  these  facts. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  Attorney-General  Bates 
prepared  an  opinion,  at  tho  request  of  tho  Pres- 
ident, on  tho  suspension  of  the  privilcgo  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  He  commences  his 
opinion  with  these  words : 

Sir  :  You  have  required  my  opinion  in  writing  upon 
the  following  questions: 

L  In  the  present  time  of  a  great  and  dangerous  in- 
surrection, has  the  President  the  discretionary  power 
to  cause  to  be  arrested  and  held  in  custody  persons 
known  to  have  criminal  intercourse  with  the  insurgents, 
or  persons  against  whom  there  is  probable  cause  for 
suspicion  of  such  criminal  complicitv  ? 

il.  In  such  cases  of  arrest,  is  the 'President  justified 
in  refusing  to  obey  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  issued  by 
a  court  or  a  judge,  requiring  him  or  his  agent  to  pro- 
duce the  body  of  the  prisoner,  and  show  the  cause  of 
his  caption  and  detention,  to  be  adjudged  and  disposed 
of  by  such  court  or  judge? 

Both  questions  were  answered  in  tho  affirma- 
tive by  tho  Attorney-General.  The  basis  of  his 
argument  is  in  these  words  : 

To  make  my  answer  to  these  questions  at  once  con- 
sistent and  plain,  I  find  it  convenient  to  advert  to  the 
great  principle  of  government  as  recognized  and  acted 
upon  in  most,  if  not  all,  the  countries  in  Europe,  and 
to  mark  the  difference  between  that  principle  and  tho 
great  principle  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  our  Na- 
tional Government. 

Unity  of  power  is  the  great  principle  recognized  in 
Europe ;  but  a  plan  of  "  checks  and  balances^  forming 
separate  departments  of  government,  and  giving  to 
each  department  separate  and  limited  powers,  has  been 
adopted  here.  These  departments  are  coordinate  and 
co-equal ;  that  is,  neither  Dcing  sovereign,  each  is  inde- 
pendent in  its  sphere,  and  not  subordinate  to  the  others, 
either  of  them  or  both  of  them  together.  If  one  of  the 
three  is  allowed  to  determine  the  extent  of  its  own  pow- 
ers, and  that  of  the  other  two,  that  one  can  in  fact  con- 
trol the  whole  government,  and  has  become  sovereign. 
The  same  identical  question  may  come  up  legitimately 
before  each  one  of  the  three  departments,  and  bo  de- 
termined in  three  different  ways,  and  each  decision 
stand  irrevocable,  binding  upon  the  parties  to  each 
ease,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  departments  are 


coordinate,  and  there  is  no  ordained  legal  superior 
with  power  to  revise  and  reverse  their  decisiou.  To 
say  that  the  departments  of  our  Government  are  co- 
ordinate, is  to  say  that  the  judgment  of  one  of  them  is 
not  binding  upon  the  other  two,  as  to  the  arguments 
and  principles  involved  in  the  judgment.    This  inde- 

Jiendence  of  the  departments  being  proved,  and  the 
Executive  being  the  active  one,  bound  by  oath  to  per- 
form certain  duties,  he  must  be,  therefore,  of  neces- 
sity, the  sole  judge  both  of  the  exigenev  which  re- 
quires him  to  act,  and  of  the  manner  in' which  it  is 
most  prudent  for  him  to  employ  the  powers  intrusted 
to  him,  to  enable  him  to  discharge  his  constitutional 
and  legal  dutv.  Such  is  the  outline  of  the  prelimina- 
ries upon  which  this  opinion  rests. 

"When  it  first  became  evident  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  arrest  citizens,  and  refuse  the 
privilege  of  tho  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  con- 
sternation seized  the  public.  "What  constitutes 
treason,  and  what  rules  will  control  the  action 
of  the  Government  in  ordering  the  arrest  of 
any  individuals,  became  at  once  most  important 
questions.  Tho  clause  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  treason  is  in  these 
words:  M Treason  against  the  United  States 
shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them, 
or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them 
aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted 
of  treason,  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  wit- 
nesses to  the  same  overt  act,  or  confession  in 
open  court." 

The  following  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Seward,  to  the  agent  of  the  New 
York  and  Virginia  steamship  company,  G. 
Heineken,  furnishes  an  official  statement  of  the 
views  of  the  Government  relative  to  the  par- 
ticular act  to  which  it  refers : 

Dmummn  or  State,  ) 
Wasiungto!*.  May  1C,  \>fi\.  \ 

Sin :  I  have  received  vour  letter  of  yesterday's  date, 
asking  me  to  give  you  in  writing  my  reasons' for  con- 
sidering an  acceptance  on  your  part  of  Governor 
Letcher  s  proposition  to  purchase  the  steamships  York- 
town  and  Jamestown,  recently  seized  by  his  orders, 
nnd  now  in  his  possession,  an  act  of  treason.  With 
this  request  I  readily  comply. 

An  insurrection  has  broken  out  in  several  of  the 
States  of  this  Union,  including  Virginia,  designed  to 
overthrow  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The 
executive  authorities  of  that  State  are  parties  to  that 
insurrection,  and,  so,  are  public  enemies.  Their  action 
in  seizing  or  buying  vessels  to  be  employed  in  execut- 
ing that  design  is  not  merely  without  authority  of  law, 
but  is  treason.  It  is  treason  for  anv  person  to  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  public  enemies.  To  sell  vessels  to 
them  which  it  is  their  purpose  to  use  as  ships-of-war, 
is  to  give  them  aid  and  comfort.  To  receive  money 
from  them  in  payment  for  vessels  which  they  have 
seized  for  those  purposes,  would  be  to  attempt  to  con- 
vert the  unlawful  seizure  into  a  sale,  and  would  sub- 
ject tho  party  so  offending  to  the  pains  und  penalties 
of  treason,  and  the  Government  would  not  hesitate  to 
bring  the  offender  to  punishment. 

1  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  1L  SEWARD. 

To  G.  IIeixekrn,  Esq. 

On  the  17th  of  August  Mr.  Seward  writes  to 
Mr.  Adams,  the  Americau  Minister  at  London, 
as  follows : 

On  the  5th  instant  I  was  adrised  bv  a  telegram  from 
Cincinnati  that  Robert  Muir,  of  Charleston,  was  on 
his  way  to  New  York  to  embark  at  that  port  fr>r  Eng- 
land, nnd  that  he  was  a  bearer  of  despatches  frem  tlif 
usurping  insurrectionary  authorities  of  Richmond  to 
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Earl  Russell.  Other  information  bore  that  he  was  a 
bearer  of  despatches  from  the  same  authorities  to  their 
•gents  in  Loudon.  Information  from  various  sources 
•greed  in  the  fact  that  he  was  travelling  under  a  pass- 
port from  the  British  Consul  at  Charleston. 

Upon  this  informatioo  I  directed  the  police  at  New 
Tors  to  detain  Mr.  Muir  and  any  papers  which  might 
be  foand  in  his  possession  until  I  should  give  further 
directions,  lie  was  bo  detained,  and  U  now  in  custody 
•t  Fort  Lafayette,  awaiting  full  disclosures.  In  his 
possession  were  found  seventy  letters,  four  of  which 
were  unsealed,  and  sixty-six  sealed.  There  was  also 
found  in  his  possession  a  sealed  bag,  marked  "  Foreign 
Office,  3,"  with  two  labels,  as  follows :  "  On  Her  Brit. 
Maj.  service.  The  Right  Honorable  the  Lord  John 
Russell,  If.  P.,  Ac,  Ac,  Ac.  Despatches  in  charge  of 
Robert  Mure,  Esq.,"  signed  Robert  Munch.  "  On  Her 
Brit  Maj.  service.  The  Right  Honorable  the  Ixird 
John  Russell,  M.  P.,  H.  B.  M.'s  Principal  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Foreign  Office,  London,  R. 
Bunch."  The  bag  bears  two  impressions  of  the  seal 
of  office  of  the  British  consul  at  Charleston,  and  seems 
to  contain  voluminous  papers. 

There  were  also  found  upon  Mr.  Muir'a  person,  in 
an  open  envelope,  what  pretends  to  be  a  passport. 

Also  a  letter  of  introduction. 

There  were  also  found  several  unsealed  copies  of  a 
printed  pamphlet,  entitled  "A  narrative  of  the  battles 
of  Bull  Run  and  Manassas  Junction,  July  13th  and 
21st.  Accounts  of  the  advance  of  both  armies,  the 
battles  and  rout  of  the  enemy,  compiled  chiefly  from 
the  detailed  reports  of  the  Virginia  and  South  Carolina 

J tress ;  Charleston,  Steam  Power  Presses  of  Evan  A 
'  i  ;_'~'>vrll,  No.  3  Broad,  and  103  East  Bay  streets,  1-  .  ' 
This  pamphlet  is  manifestly  an  argument  for  the 
disunion  of  the  United  States.   Several  copies  of  it 
were  found  addressed  to  persons  in  England. 

The  marks  and  outward  appearance  of  the  bag  in- 
dicate that  its  contents  are  exclusively  legitimate  com- 
munications from  the  British  consul  at  Charleston  to 
H.  B.  M.'s  Government.  Nevertheless,  I  have  what 
seem  to  be  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  they  may  • 
be  treasonable  papers,  designed  and  gotten  up  to  aid 
parties  engaged  in  arms  for  the  overthrow  of  this 
Government,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  These 
reasons  are :  1st.  That  I  can  hardly  conceive  that 
there  can  be  any  occasion  for  such  very  voluminous 
communications  of  a  legitimate  nature  being  made 
by  the  consul  at  Charleston  to  his  Qovornmeut  at  tho 
present  time.  2d.  Consuls  have  no  authority  to  issue 
passports',  the  granting  of  them  being,  as  I  understand, 
n  )t  a  consular  but  a  diplomatic  function.  Passports, 
however,  have,  in  other  times,  been  habitually  granted 
by  foreign  consuls  residing  in  the  United  States.  But 
soon  after  the  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  Southern 
States  a  regulation  was  made  by  this  department, 
which  I  have  excellent  means  of  knowing  was  com- 
municated to  the  British  consul  at  Charleston,  to  tho 
effect  that,  until  further  orders,  no  diplomatic  or  con- 
sular passports  would  be  recognized  by  this  Govern- 
moot,  so  fur  as  to  permit  the  nearer  to  pass  through 
the  lines  of  the  national  forces  or  out  of  the  country, 
unless  it  should  be  countersigned  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  tho  commanding  general  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Muir  had  passed  the  lines  of  the 
army,  and  was  in  the  act  of  leaving  the  United  States 
in  open  riolation  of  this  regulation.  Moreover,  tho 
bearer  of  the  papers,  Robert  Muir,  is  a  naturalized 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  has  resided  here  thirty 
years,  and  is  a  colonel  in  the  insurgent  military  forces 
of  South  Carolina.  3d.  If  the  papers  contained  in  the 
bag;  are  not  illegal  in  their  nature  or  purpose,  it  is 
not  seen  why  their  safe  transmission  was  not  secured, 
as  it  might  have  been  by  exposing  them  in  some  wnv 
to  Lord  Lyons,  British  Minister  residing  at  this  capital, 
whose  voucher  for  their  propriety,  as  Mr.  Bunch  must 
well  know,  would  exempt  them' from  all  scrutiny  or 
suspicion.  4th.  The  consul's  letter  to  the  bearer  of 
despatches  attaches  an  unusual  importance  to  the 
Papers  in  question,  while  it  expresses  great  impatience 
wr  their  immediate  conveyauce  to  their  destination, 
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and  an  undue  anxiety  lest  they  might,  by  some  acci- 
dent, come  under  the  notice  of  this  Government.  5th. 
The  bearer  is  proved  to  be  disloyal  to  the  United  States 
by  the  pamphlet,  and  the  letters  found  in  his  possession. 

"  I  have  examined  many  of  the  papers  found  upon  tho 
person  of  Mr.  Muir.  and  I  find  them  full  of  treasonable 
information,  and  clearly  written  for  treasonable  pur- 
poses. These,  I  think,  will  bo  deemed  sufficient 
grounds  for  desiring  tho  scrutiny  of  the  papers,  and 
surveillance  of  the  bearer  on  my  part. 

The  remainder  of  tho  letter  contains  instruc- 
tions to  Mr.  Adams,  and  is  not  important  in 
reference  to  this  subject.  The  opinion  of  tho 
Courts  of  the  United  States  has  been  often  and 
very  clearly  expressed.  On  the  27th  of  April 
Judge  Betts,  of  the  U.  8.  District  Court  at  New- 
York,  in  a  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  thus  stated 
acts  which  were  treasonable : 

Giving  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  country 
consists  in  furnishing  the  military  supplies,  food,  clotti- 
ing,  harbor  or  concealment,  or  communicating  infor- 
mation to  tbcm,  helping  their  hostilities  against  the 
country  and  its  Government. 

It  is  most  probable  that  complaints  will  be  laid  be- 
fore you  under  this  branch  and  definition  of  the  crime. 
Within  it  will  be  included  acts  of  building,  manning, 
or  in  any  way  fitting  out  or  victualling  vessels  to  aid 
the  hostilities  of  our  enemies ;  sending  provisions,  arms, 
or  other  supplies  to  them  ;  raising  Funds  or  obtaining 
credit  for  their  service ;  indeed,  every  traitorous  pur- 
pose manifested  bv  acts,  committed  in  this  district  by 
persons  owing  alfegianco  to  the  country,  will  be  acts 
of  treason.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  accused  should 
have  raised  or  created  war  by  his  own  acts;  he  levies 
war  by  acting  with  those  who  have  set  it  on  foot,  or 
by  seizing  or  holding  ports,  or  like  acts  of  hostile  ag- 
gressiou.  The  kindred  crime  of  misprision  of  treason 
is  this :  If  any  person  owing  allegiance  to  the  Govern- 
ment has  knowledge  of  acts  of  treason  committed  by 
others  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  and  does 
not  make  it  known  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  or  a  judge  or  magistrate 
thereof,  he  becomes  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason,  and 
subject  to  seven  years*  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  one 
thousaud  dollars  for  the  offence ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Grand  Jury  to  present  for  trial  therefor  such  of- 
fender, whatever  may  be  his  individual  connection  or 
relationship  with  the  offender. 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  tho  United  States  for 
New  York,  Judge  Nelson  at  a  later  day  thus 
defined  tho  overt  act  of  treasou : 

There  is  more  difficulty  in  determining  what  consti- 
tutes the  overt  act  under  the  second  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution— namely,  adhering  to  the  enemy,  giving  him 
aid  and  comfort.  Questions  arising  under  this  clause 
must  depend  very  much  upon  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  each  particular  case.  There  are  some  acts 
of  the  citizen  in  his  relations  with  the  enemy  which 
leave  no  room  for  doubt— such  as  giving  intefligence, 
with  intent  to  aid  him  in  his  act  of  hostility ;  sending 
him  provisions  or  money ;  furnishing  arms,  or  troops, 
or  munitions  of  war ;  surrendering  a  military  post,  Ac, 
all  with  a  like  intent.  These  and  kindred  facts  are 
overt  acts  of  treason,  by  adhering  to  the  enemy. 
Words,  oral,  written,  or  printed,  however  treasonable, 
acditious  or  criminal  of  themselves,  do  not  constitute 
an  overt  act  of  treason  within  the  deBnition  of  the 
crime.  When  spoken,  written,  or  printed  in  relation 
to  an  act  or  acts  which,  if  committed  with  a  treasonable 
design,  might  constitute  such  overt  act,  they  are  ad- 
missible as  evidence,  tending  to  characterize  it,  and 
show  the  intent  with  which  the  act  was  committed. 
They  mav  also  furnUh  some  evidence  of  the  act  itself 
against  the  accused.  This  is  tho  extent  to  which  such 
publications  mav  be  used,  either  in  finding  a  bill  of  in- 
dictment or  on  the  trial  of  it. 
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Except  in  tho  cases  of  persons  captured  from 
privateers  or  who  were  placed  as  prize  crews 
on  board  of  vessels  captured  by  privateers  and 
subsequently  recaptured,  there  were  no  trials 
for  treason  in  any  court  of  the  United  States. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  Government  was 
to  arrest  persons  suspected  of  treasonable  ac- 
tions or  sympathies  upon  satisfactory  informa- 
tion. They  were  then  imprisoned  and  subse- 
quently released  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  tho  Government,  or  upon  its  becoming  evi- 
dent that  the  information  was  exaggerated.  The 
manner  in  which  arrests  were  at  nret  made,  and 
the  information  given  to  tho  public  respecting 
the  cause,  are  indicated  by  a  few  examples. 

Mr.  Ross  Winans,  a  respectable  citizen  of 
Baltimore,  when  on  his  way  from  Frederick  to 
Baltimore  in  Maryland,  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  Legislature,  of  which  he  waa  a  member, 
was  arrested  at  the  station  called  Relay  Bouse. 
An  officer  entered  the  cars  and  courteously  in- 
quired his  name  of  him  and  stated,  upon  being 
informed,  that  he  held  an  order  for  his  arrest. 
He  was  taken  from  the  cars  across  the  track  to 
an  office  and  placed  under  military  guard  until 
tho  next  day,  when  through  the  unremitting 
efforts  of  his  friends  he  was  released.  The 
public  were  informed  that  he  was  arrested  by 
order  of  the  President,  upon  the  charge  of  fur- 
nishing ammunition  to  the  South. 

Mr.  Faulkner,  ex-Minister  to  France,  was 
arrested  upon  an  order  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  confined  in  Fort  Lafayette,  in  Now 
York  harbor,  and  subsequently  was  removed  to 
Fort  Warren  at  Boston.  He  afterwards  was 
allowed  to  proceed  on  his  parole  to  Richmond, 
and  effect  an  exchange  of  a  Federal  prisoner  for 
himself.  No  cause  for  his  arrest  has  ever  been 
made  public. 

The  Mayor  of  "Washington,  James  G.  Berrct, 
was  arrested  and  confined  in  Fort  Lafayette, 
and  subsequently  in  Fort  Warren.  Afterwards 
ho  was  released.  The  only  fact  of  which  the 
public  were  made  acquainted  was,  that  he  had 
declined  to  take  tho  oath  prescribed  by  act  of 
Congress  to  tho  Police  Commissioners  at  Wash- 
ington. 

At  tho  samo  time,  Captain  Robert  Tansill, 
and  Lieutenant  Thomas  S.  Wilson,  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  who  had  tendered  their  resignations, 
were  arrested  and  conveyed  to  Fort  Lafayette. 
No  further  facts  were  given  to  the  public. 

Two  parties  existed  in  tho  Legislature  of  Mary- 
land— one  sympathizing  with  the  South,  and 
the  other  devoted  to  the  Union.  Numerous  ad- 
journments were  made  for  a  short  period,  after 
which  that  body  would  again  meet  At  the 
close  of  the  last  adjournment  tho  Senate  refused 
to  re-assemble.  There  was  a  formal  opening 
of  the  House  by  the  clerks,  only  a  few  members 
being  present,  and  a  recess  taken.  At  this  tiuio 
small  squads  of  a  Wisconsin  regiment  stationed 
at  Frederick,  were  observed  moving  through 
tho  city,  all  taking  different  directions  towards 
the  outskirts.  Thus  in  about  a  half-hour  a  cor- 
don of  armed  pickets  circled  the  entire  town, 


with  instructions  to  allow  no  one  to  pass  out 
without  a  written  permit  from  a  member  of 
General  Banks'  staff,  who  had  been  appointed 
provost-marshal.  This  had  scarcely  been  ac- 
complished before  a  squad  of  police  officers 
from  Baltimore  commenced  to  search  the  city 
for  parties  they  were  ordered  to  arrest.  In  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours,  nine  members  of 
tho  House  of  Delegates  were  arrested,  and  also 
the  officers  of  both  Houses  and  the  State  Print- 
er. Of  the  latter  persons,  however,  all  except 
one  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  were  then 
discharged.  The  others  were  sent  to  Fort 
Lafayette.  Tho  public  were  told,  that  the 
arrested  members  of  tho  Legislature  were  in- 
formed that  their  vote  in  favor  of  certain  reso- 
lutions was  the  cause  of  their  arrest. 

Marshal  Kane,  at  the  head  of  the  Police 
Department  at  Baltimore,  was  arrested  by  a 
military  force  and  finally  sent  to  Fort  Lafay- 
ette. The  commanding  General  issued  a  proc- 
lamation at  the  time  stating  the  cause  of  this 
arrest.  (See  page  58.)  The  Mayor  and  the 
Board  of  Police  Commissioners  were  subse- 
quently arrested  and  sent  to  Fort  Lafayette. 

In  short,  the  process  of  arresting  and  confin- 
ing in  Fort  Lafayette  actually  began  in  July. 
Tho  routine  was  nearly  tho  fame  in  all  cases. 
An  order  from  Washington  was  received,  gen- 
erally by  telegraph,  to  arrest  and  confine  a  per- 
son designated.  The  arrest,  being  forcibly  made 
by  the  U.  S.  Marshal  with  armed  attendants, 
the  prisoner  was  conveyed  to  Fort  Hamilton  and 
.turned  over  to  Colonel  Burke;  an  aid  aud 
guard  of  soldiers  then  conveyed  him  by  boat  to 
Fort  Lafayette,  where  ho  was  taken  charge  of 
by  Lieutenant  Wood,  who  gave  a  receipt  for 
the  prisoner,  who  was  then  divested  of  any 
weapous,  money,  valuables,  or  papers  in  his  pos- 
session.  His  baggage  was  opened  and  searched. 
A  soldier  then  took  nim  in  charge  to  the  desig- 
nated quarters,  which  was  a  portion  of  one  of 
the  embrasures  for  guns,  lighted  only  from  the 
port-hole,  and  occupied  by  seven  to  eight  pris- 
oners. "For  each  of  these  there  was  furnished 
a  straw  mattress  on  an  iron  bed ;  one  blanket, 
one  pillow  and  two  sheets,  which  were  never 
changed.   One  basin  and  pitcher  served  for  all 
their  morning  ablutions  in  salt  water.  The 
breakfast  w  as  composed  of  one  pint  chiecory- 
watcr  sweetened  in  milk,  a  piece  of  salt  pork 
and  a  piece  of  bread.   Such  papers  and  letters 
as  had  been  opened,  read,  and  approved  of  by 
tho  officer,  were  allowed  the  prisoners.  At  din- 
ner was  allowed  rice  or  bean  soup  in  tin  plates, 
with  iron  spoons,  bread  and  pork,  or  beef;  and 
at  supper,  chiceory- water  in  tin  cups  and  one 
slice  of  bread."  Occasionally,  water  becoming 
scarce,  the  prisoners  were  put  upon  allowance. 
Caudles  wore  allowed  until  9  p.  m.,  when  they 
were  generally  burned  out.  The  prisoners  conW 
write  to  their  friends,  but  the  letters  were  not 
sent  if  the  contents  were  not  approved  by  the 
officer.   To  this  institution  persons  were  com- 
mitted by  httrcs  de  cachet,  and  discharged  a 
mysteriously. 
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LIST  OF  PRISONERS  CONSIGNED  TO  FORT  LAFAYETTE,  COMMENCING  JULY,  TO  OCTOBER  19,  1S61. 


N»nw«. 


i 


Wh»r»  from. 


Charles  Kopporal.. 
F.  3.  Serrllf  


E.  8.  Rugglea  Fredericksburg.  Va, 

Feocell  M.  Qolllan.  Charleston,  9.  O  

Thomas  Fltxpstrick  Baltimore,  M<!  

Jtincs  C.  Murphrey  [Portsmouth,  Va  

John  II.  Cuslck....  Woodville,  Md.  

Dr.  Edw'd  Johnson.  Baltimore,  Md.. 
Charles  M.  Hagelin. 
Samuel  H.  Lyon.. . 
John  W.  Davis.... 

Charles  Howard  

Wm.  H.  Gatehell. . . 
Richard  1L  AIny... 
Austin  E.  Smith... 

John  William*  

Robert  M  ulf 


Washington,  D.  C. 
Norfolk,  Va  


Charleston,  S.  C... 


Pierce  Butler 

Louis  D.  Ribrao  

George  Miles  

James  Q.  Guthery. 

J.  R  Barbour  

F.  M.  Flake  

D.  C.  Lowber  

James  G.  Berrett.. 
Patrick  McCarthy*. 

James  Riley*  

John  Williams  

Archibald  Wilson*. 
John  Marshall*.... 
George  O.  Gladden* 
John  Joannallie*.. . 
Charles  Forrester* 

J.  P.  N.  Calvo*  

Bamuel  Eaklns  

David  Keno  

Samuel  J.  Anderson 

Robert  Tanslll  

Thomas  S.  WlUon.. 
Henry  B.  Claiborne. 

Hilary  Cenv«  

William  Patrick... 
Ellis  B.  Schnabel.. 
Uriah  B.  Harrold.. 
Richard  S.  Freeman 
William  II.  Ward.. 
Julius  A.  De  Lagnel 

B.  F.  Grove  

Frank  E.  Williams. 
H.  L.  Reynolds..... 'Mobile,  Ala 

J.  C.  Kahmlng  New  York  city... 

Henry  A.  Reeves.. |Greenpolnt  L.  I 
Vlcksburg.Mlss.. 
Newark,  N.J... . 
Freedom,  Mo 
New  York  eH 
Charleston,  9. 

England  

New  York  city 
England  


ITagerstown,  Md  

9an  Francisco,  Cal.. 

Norfolk,  Va  

Charleston,  9.C  

Carroll  Co.,  Miss.  

New  Orleans,  La  

Philadelphia,  Pa.  

Wilmington,  N.  C... 

Richmond,  Va.  

Petersburg,  Va.  

Lake  Providence,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La..... 


Arrm-l.  I  Ufl, 


July  2u|  — 

*  Aug.  7 
Jaly  31  Aug.  13 


Sept  17 


Aug.  8 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  14 


Oct  IB 


Richmond,  Ya  

Columbia,  8.  C  

New  York  city  

Pr.  William  Co.,  Va. 

Springfield,  Mo.  

New  Orleans,  La  

M 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y . . .' ! . 

Lycoming,  Pa  

Macon,  Go.  


Norfolk,  Va  

Alexandria,  Va.. 
New  York  city. . 
Choctaw,  Ark... 


Aug.  IS  — 

-  l9ept  5 
Aug.  20  Sept.  24 
"  Sept  17 
Aug.  82  Oct  6 
Aug.  2X  Oct  8 
Aug.  24  — 
Aug.  25  Oct  2 


Sept  14 
Oct.  8 


Oct  8 


Aug.  26  — 

-  Sept  4 
Aug.  27  Oct  11 
Aug.  28  — 


Aug.  20 
Aug.  80 
Aug.  81 


Sept  18 
Sept  19 


James  Cbapin 
Edward  B.  Wilder. 

Robert  Elliott  

Algernons.  Sullivan 
Charles  Barkley.... 
Beujamln  Congar.. 
Stephen  Bennett.. . 

Richard  Ravil  

William  Williams.. 
William  Simms.... 

J.  Clifton  

A.  Strotnbo  [Denmark.  

Arthur  D.  Wharton. [Nashville,  Tenn. 
Charles  J.  Faulk  tie ^  Martlnsburg,  Va 
Gourde  L.  B<>« no..  Key  West,  Fla. 


Sept  20 
Sept  1  Oct  8 
Sept  7 
'Sept  13 
Sept  8  Sept  18 
4  Oct  0 
f>.Oct  IS 
7  Oct  14 


■apt 
Sept, 
Sept 


Sept  8 


+Oct  14 
Sept.  26 
Oct  9 
Sept  26 


James  W.  Wall.. 
R.  R.  Walker.... 
Marc  Cicero  Stanley 
John  K.  Mllner.... 
George  P.  Kane. . . . 

Robert  Drain  

Arthur  Dawson.... 
Benj.  Kgglcston.... 
Ben I.  FrCorlics.... 

Bethel  Burton  

E.  C.  Myatt  

Charles  Williams.  . 

Peter  Rdllv  

Thomas  Kelly  

William  Perry  

John  Anrar  , 

Chas.  McUenahan.. 
William  Smith.... 
i"lin  L.  Newton... 
William  St  George. 
William  H.  Winder. 
Bei.j  ¥.  Longlcy... 
Jaa.  A.McMasters.. 


Burlington,  N.  J. 
Now  York  city.. 


Danville,  Va... 
Baltimore,  Md.. 


Sept  9 

I  " 
Sept  10 

Sept  111 

Sept  12 1  — 

Sept  21 


Loudon  Co-  V». . 


Washington.  D.  C... 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y  

Charleston,  S.C — 


Nassau,  N. 
England... 


P.. 


Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.!! 
New  Orleans,  La. .. 
New  York  city.... 


Sept  24 


Sept  18  JOct  11 


Sept  17 
Sept  18 


Oct  9 

Oct  9 
Sept  26 


Sept  14 
Sept.  16 


Naassi, 


Wb«re  from. 


Moses  S tana rd.  Madison,  Conn  

Daniel  Corey  Somerset  H»«I  

Leonard SturtevonL >New  Orleans,  La.... 
George  A.  Hubbell.  Bridgeport  Conn-.. , 


Arrived, 


OCL  U 


Sept  1C  ' 
Sept  17  — 
Sept  19' Sept  27 


John  Bateman 
William  Gilchrist, 
Francis  Wyott..., 
James  M.  llaig. . . 
John  J.  Heckart . . 
Elb.  G.  Kilbourne 
Josiah  II.  Gordon 


Camden,  Ala,, 
i Philadelphia,  Pa. 


'Sept  20 
(Sept  21 
Sept  28 


Baltimore,  Md  

Cecil  County,  Md  

Anne  Arundel  Co.,Md 
Alleghany  Co„  Md... 


William  R  Salmon,  Frederick  Co.,  Md. 
Andrew  Keasler....  H 
Thomas  J.  Claggett  |  * 
Dr.  Bernard  Mule . .  j  Carroll  Co.,  Md. . . . 
Clark  J.  Durant.... 
Joseph  II.  Mnddox. 
Thomas  II.  Maddox 
J.  W.  Maxwell ....  [Cecil  Co,  Md 

William  It  Miller..  "   

Philip F.  Raisin....  Kent  Co.,  Md  

J.  Lawrence  Jones. i  Talbot  Co.,  Md... . 
George  W.  Landing!  Worcester  Co,  Md 


St  Mary's  Co.,  Md. 
Washington,  D.  C..! 


John  M.  Brewer 
C.  F.  Sargent.. 
(  has.  F.  Morehcad. 
R.  F.  Denvett. 
Martin  W.  Barr.... 

II.  M.  Warfleld  

Lawrence  Sangston. 
F.  Parkin  Scott.... 
J.  Hanson  Thomas. 
George  W.  Brown.. 

F.  Key  Howard  

Thomas  W.  Hall... 

Henry  May  

S.  Tcaklo  Wallis... 
Wm.  G.  Harrison.. 
Charles H.  Pitts.... 
R.  M.  Denntson  — 
Leonard  J.  Qulnlan. 
Andrew  A.  Lynch.. 

JohnC.  Brain  

B.  P.  Loyall  

M.  K.  Stevens  

W.  R.  Bntt  

Dr.  Charles  McGill. 
H.  O.  Thurber  

F.  M.  Crow  

J.  W.  Griffith  

Anderson  McDowell 

J.  W.  Roberta  

9.  n.  Woolrldge.. .. 

W.  E  Kearney  

Joseph  Back  

J.  F.  McFont  

G.  P.  Pressy  

Edward  Payne..... 
William  Grubbs. 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Yarmouth,  Mo. 
Louisville,  Ky... 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Baltimore,  Md. 

N 


Nashville,  Tenn... 

Norfolk.  Va  

South  Carolina  

Portsmouth,  Va. . . 
Hogerstown,  Md... 
Oldham  Co,  Ky... 


Harrodsburg,  Ky 

Clarke  Co,  Ky..., 
Marion  Co,  Km 
Harrodsbur 
New  York  city  I 

Lexington.  Ky  

Madison  Co.,  Ky. 


HE 


W.  E  Wright  'Marion  Co,  Kv. 

Lewis  S.  Holsclsw.. 'Bullitt  Co,  Ky  , 

Edward  Baun  Currituck  Co.,  N.  C. 

Joseph  A.  Douglass. j Edenton  Co,  N.  C — 
Edward  O'NclL ....  Currituck  Co,  N.  C. 

Elijah  Blbern   " 

Sterling  F.  Newton.  Wilmington,  N.C... 
Robert  9.  Gris&on..  "  ... 

I«aac Sumdell  Washington.  N.  C... 

Remington,  (Eng).. . 

Prussia.  

Sweden  


•••••••• 

>•■»«•••■• 


Plymouth,  N.  C. 


George  Barker  

Edward  Hendricks. 

John  Johnson  

Eric  Brunden  

William  Brown  

Perry  White.  

James  B.  Hoggard . . 
Cartwr't  Thompson. 

John  Murphy  

Wm.  F.  Capchart.. 
George  W.  Barnard. 
Georgo  Shackleford.:  Beaufort,  N.  C... 
G.  O.vanamringo..  Wilmington,  N.  C 

Michael  Berry  (Brooklyn,  N.  V.. 

Alfred  DeCosta  Charleston,  9.  C. 

A.  It  Carter  , Baltimore,  Md... 

J.  W.  Packard  Bridge  water  


Oswego,  N.  Y.  

Plymouth,  N.  C  

Newbcrn,  N.  C  


Sept  24 
Sept  20 


Sept  26 


Sept.  26 


Sept2S 
Oct  2 


Oct  8 


Oct  7 


Sept  26 
Oct  2 


Oct  4 


Oct  4 


Oct  f 


Oct  8  — 

Oct  11  — 

|Oct  12  — 

I  Oct  18  — 


Imprisoned  , 

Released  to  October  14,  Inclusive.. 


.... 


In  Fort  T-afayette  to  Oetoberl9. 
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67 

109 
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Mr.  Pierco  Butler,  who  was  confined  Aug.  20 
and  released  Sept.  24,  subsequently  commenced 
action  against  Mr.  Simon  Cameron,  ex-Secre- 
tary of  War,  for  assault  and  false  imprisonment. 
Mr.  Butlor  was  liberated  in  five  weeks  from 
the  time  of  his  incarceration,  without  reason 
being  given  for  his  discharge  any  more  than  for 
his  arrest;  and  speaks  in  his  complaint  of  being 
locked  with  nine  other  gentlemen  in  a  cell 
twenty-six  feet  long  by  fourteen  wide,  in  ono 
of  the  casemates  of  Fort  Lafayette,  where  he 
was  allowed  egress  only  at  meals,  and  during 
ono  hour  in  the  morning  and  evening  for  exer- 
cise in  the  quadrangle  of  the  fort. 

The  fellow-occupants  of  Mr.  Butler's  cell 
were  Charles  J.  Faulkner,  James  W.  Wall,  of 
Burlington ;  Thomas  S.  Serril,  of  Philadelphia ; 
McMasters,  of  the  New  York  u  Freeman's  Jour- 
nal," Do  Bebin,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  and 
others. 

On  the  30th  of  October  all  tho  prisoners  at 
New  York  were  removed  to  Fort  Warren  at 
Boston,  a  large  and  commodious  structure. 
There  were  one  hundred  and  nine  political  pris- 
oners from  Fort  Lafayette;  also  six  hundred  and 
thirty-three  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Hatteras 
Inlet.  Others  were  subsequently  added  to  this 
number, 

HACKLE Y,  Rev.  CnAM.ES  W.,  professor  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy  in  Columbia  Col- 
lege, N.  Y.,  born  in  Herkimer  Co.,  New  York, 
in  1809,  died  at  his  residence  in  New  York, 
Jan.  10,  1861.  He  entered  West  Point  Acade- 
my in  1825,  graduated  in  1829,  and  was  assist- 
ant professor  of  mathematics  at  West  Point 
untH  1832.  He  then  studied  law,  and  subse- 
quently theology,  and  was  ordained  as  a  cler- 
gyman of  tho  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
1835.  Ho  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
University  of  New  York  until  1838,  and  after- 
wards President  of  Jefferson  College,  Mississip- 
pi, and  rector  of  St.  Peter's  church  in  Auburn, 
N.  Y.  In  1843  he  was  elected  professor  in  Co- 
lumbia College,  and  from  that  vear  until  the  time 
of  his  death  filled  the  chair  in  mathematics 
in  that  college.  Ho  was  tho  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing works:  a  "Treatise  on  Algebra,"  New 
York,  1856 ;  u  Elementary  Course  on  Geome- 
try," New  York,  1847;  "Elements  of  Trigo- 
nometry," New  York,  1850.  He  was  also  a  largo 
contributor  to  scientific  periodicals,  as  well  as 
to  tho  weekly  and  daily  journals,  nnd  exerted 
himself  particularly  in  behalf  of  the  establish- 
ment of  an  astronomical  observatory  in  New 
York  City. 

HAMPTON  is  the  capital  of  Elizabeth  City 
County,  Virginia.  It  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  James  River,  about  2  miles  from 
its  entranco  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  96 
miles  southeast  of  Richmond.  The  part  of 
the  estuary  of  James  River  situated  between 
this  town  and  Norfolk  is  called  Hampton  Roads. 
It  is  an  old  town,  possessing  much  historic  in- 
terest. The  distance  from  Fortress  Monroe  is 
two  and  a  half  miles.  The  town  contained 
about  1,400  inhabitants,  and  early  experienced 


the  effects  of  the  war.  On  tho  2d  of  July  about 
thirty  inhabitants  remained. 

The  quaint  old  church  was  occupied  as  a 
guard-house  by  Federal  troops,  and  two  com- 
panies were  stationed  in  the  graveyard,  which 
was  surrounded  by  a  high  brick  wall.  Its 
tombstones  bore  date  from  the  17th  century. 
In  the  new  cemetery  four  companies  of  Col. 
Packard's  regiment  were  posted,  while  the 
Federal  force  occupied  the  town. 

It  was  subsequently  evacuated  by  these  troops, 
and  then  burnt  by  the  Confederate  force  on 
the  order  of  Gen.  Magmder,  to  prevent  its  re- 
occupation.  A  few  minutes  after  midnight  on 
the  7th  of  August  the  torch  was  applied.  The 
greater  part  of  the  five  hundred  houses  having 
been  built  of  wood,  and  being  very  dry,  were 
soon  in  flames,  and  a  strong  south  wind  fanned 
them  into  a  terrible  conflagration.  The  fire 
raged  all  night,  and  on  the  next  day,  at  noon, 
only  seven  or  eight  buildings  remained.  Among 
the  buildings  were  four  churches,  and  about 
four  hundred  and  seventy  houses.  Thus  was  a 
pleasant  town  almost  deserted  and  laid  in  ashes. 
From  the  inhabitants  of  this  county  six  com- 
panies wero  furnished  to  the  Confederate  army 
to  serve  through  the  war. 

HARPER'S  FERRY.  The  situation  of  this 
town  is  at  the  confluence  of  the  Shenandoah 
River  with  tho  Potomac,  in  Jefferson  County, 
Virginia.  The  united  stream  at  this  point 
breaks  through  the  Blue  Ridge.  It  is  160  miles 
north  of  Richmond  and  53  miles  northwest  of  ' 
Washington.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Potomac  passes  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal. 
The  village  is  compactly  though  irregularly 
built  around  the  base  of  a  hill. 

A  United  States  Armory  and  a  National  Ar- 
senal were  located  here.  At  the  armory  10,000 
muskets  were  made  annually,  and  the  arsenal 
often  contained  80,000  to  90,000  stand  of  arms. 
On  the  2d  of  January,  orders  were  received 
from  Washington  for  the  Armory  Guard,  Flag 
Guard,  and  Rifles  to  go  on  duty,  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure.  A  few  days  afterwards  a 
detachment  of  unmounted  U.  S.  Dragoons, 
numbering  sixty-four,  under  command  of  Lieut. 
Jones,  arrived  there.  Affairs  remained  in  a 
quiet  condition  until  the  excitement  created 
through  tho  country  by  the  capture  of  Fort 
Sumter,  and  the  issue  of  the  first  proclamation 
by  the  President  calling  out  troops.  A  move- 
ment was  immediately  made  by  friends  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  in  Northern  Virginia,  to 
take  possession  of  Harper's  Ferry  Arsenal.  As 
early  as  tho  18th  of  April,  Lieut.  Jones  was  in- 
formed that  between  2,500  aud  3,000  State 
troops  would  reach  the  ferry  in  two  hours. 
Deeming  the  information  positive  and  reliable, 
he  gave  orders  to  apply  the  toich  to  the  build- 
ings. In  three  minutes  or  less  both  the  arse- 
nal buildings,  containing  nearly  15,000  stand  of 
arms,  together  with  the  carpenters'  shop,  which 
was  at  the  upper  end  of  a  long  and  connected 
series  of  workshops  of  the  armory  proper. 
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wore  In  a  complete  blazo.  Liont.  Jones  then 
withdrew  his  small  force,  and  marching  all 
night,  arrived  at  Carlisle  barracks  at  half-past 
2  o'clock  the  next  afternoon.  This  was  done 
by  orders  of  the  Government.  The  place  was 
then  taken  possession  of  by  the  Virginian 
troops.  Most  of  the  machinery  which  was  not 
destroyed  was  removed  to  Richmond.  About 
six  hundred  arms  were  recovered.  The  official 
report  of  Lieutenant  Jones  to  the  "War  Depart- 
ment was  as  follows : 

CaUXJLB  BaBBACKS.  PEJCK8TLVA5IA,  » 

April  JW,  lb«51.  J 

Atnttant  Adjutant  General,  rfr.  .• 

Sir:  Immediately  after  finishing  my  despatch  of 
the  ItHh  instant,  I  received  positive  and  reliable  infor- 
nation  that  2,500  or  8,000  State  troops  would  reach 
Harper's  Ferry  in  two  houra,  from  Winchester,  and 
that  the  troops  from  Hulltown,  increased  to  800,  were 
advancing,  and  even  at  that  time — a  few  minutes  after 
10  o'clock — within  twenty  minutes'  march  of  the  ferry. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  decided  the  time  bad  ar- 
rived to  carry  out  my  determination,  as  expressed  in 
the  despatch  above  referred  to,  and  accordingly  gave 
the  order  to  apply  the  torch.   In  three  minutes  or  less, 
both  of  the  arsenal  buildings,  containing  nearly  15,000 
stand  of  arms,  together  with  the  carpenters'  shop,  which 
was  at  the  upper  end  of  a  long  and  connected  series  of 
workshops  of  the  armory  proper,  were  in  a  blaze. 

There  is  every  reason  for  believing  the  destruction 
was  complete. 

After  firing  the  buildings  I  withdrew  my  com- 
mand, marching  all  night,  and  arrived  here  at*2i  p.  h. 
yesterday,  where  I  shall  await  orders.  Four  men  were 
missing  on  leaving  the  armory  and  two  deserted  dur- 
ing the  night        I  am,  sir,  very  respecfullv. 

Your  obedient  servant,  K.  J  O.N  ES, 

First  Lieutenant  It.  M.  Uifles. 

Was  Dar  abtkkrt.  WASirrsoTox, ) 
April  19,  XML  )' 

Lieutenant  R.  Jontt: 

Mr  dear  Sir:  I  take  pleasure  in  apprising  you  that, 
in  consideration  of  your  very  skilful  and  gallant  con- 
duct at  Harper's  Ferry,  I  have  ordered  a  commission 
to  be  issued  to  you  as  assistant  quartermaster-genera), 
with  the  rank  of  captain.        SIMON  CAMERON, 

of  War. 


War  Defabtxert,  Wasuixotor,  I 
April  tt,  i  vil.  f 

Lieutenant  JL  Jones  l 

Mr  dear  Sir  :  I  am  directed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  communicate  to  you,  and  through  vou 
to  the  officers  and  men  under  your  command  at  Har- 
per's Ferry  armory,  the  approbation  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  your  and  their  judicious  conduct  there,  and  to 
tender  you  and  them  the  thanks  of  the  Government 
for  the  'same.  I  am,  sir,  very  rcspectfullv, 

SIMON  CAMERON, 
Secretary  of  War. 

Southern  troops  marched  for  the  ferry  im- 
mediately, and  on  the  20th  of  May,  there  were 
on  the  spot  8,000,  mado  up  from  Kentucky, 
Alabama,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia.  They 
occupied  all  the  neighboring  heights  on  both 
sides  of  the  Potomac  and  Shenandoah  rivers,  and 
claimed  to  hold  an  impregnable  position  against 
♦0,000  men,  so  eligible  were  the  points  of  de- 
fence. They  expected  accessions  to  their  num- 
ber, under  the  belief  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment intended  to  make  an  effort  to  replant 
the  national  flag  wherever  it  had  been  displaced. 

A  small  force  was  thrown  over  the  river  to 
the  heights  on  the  Maryland  shore,  t  hus  occu- 
pying a  position  important  to  the  security  of 


Harper's  Ferry.  The  invasion  of  Maryland  by 
Virginia  caused  a  romonstrance  from  Governor 
Hicks,  addressed  to  Governor  Letcher,  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  latter  replied  that  tho  movement 
was  unauthorized  and  should  be  countermand- 
ed. On  the  14th  of  Juno  tho  ferry  was  evacu- 
ated by  the  Confederate  troops.  Their  total 
force  on  that  day  in  and  around  the  place  was 
about  10,000. 

The  population  of  Harper's  Ferry,  previous 
to  its  occupation,  and  the  adjacent  towns  of 
Bolivar  and  Virginius,  consistod  of  about  5,000 
people.  About  350  armorers  and  laborers  were 
employed  in  tho  arsenal,  and  the  whole  popu- 
lation depended  for  their  support  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment's annual  expenditure  in  the  fabrication 
of  arms.  Besides,  the  placo  afforded  a  market  to 
the  neighboring  fanners  of  Loudon  and  Jeffer- 
son counties  in  Virginia,  and  of  Washington 
in  Manland,  for  wood  and  produce  of  field 
and  garden.  The  workmen  and  others  who 
were  not  forced  into  the  army,  havo  been  scat- 
tered, and  their  families,  mostly  left  in  a  state 
of  destitution. 

The  region  had  once  been  called  "the  garden 
spot  of  Virginia."  On  the  day  the  evacuation 
commenced,  the  bridge  over  the  Potomac  was 
destroyed,  having  been  partly  blown  up  and 
then  set  on  fire  by  the  retiring  force.  It  was 
a  long  and  costly  structure.  This  retreat  arose 
in  consequence  of  tho  movement  of  Union 
troops  np  the  Potomac,  from  Washington,  and 
from  Chambersburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  towards 
Harper's  Ferry.  At  a  later  day,  a  small  force 
of  Confederate  troops  returned  and  burned  the 
bridge  over  tho  Shenandoah  and  other  prop- 
erty. After  tho  passago  of  tho  Union  troops 
across  the  Potomac  at  Willinmsport,  under  Gen. 
Patterson,  tho  Confederate  force  retired,  and 
tho  ferry  remained  in  possession  of  the  former 
until  the  29th  of  July.  Subsequently  tho  entire 
Union  force  under  Gen.  Banks,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  tho  command  in  place  of  Gon.  Patter- 
son, recrossed  the  Potomac  to  tho  Maryland 
side,  except  ono  regiment  left  as  a  guard.  This 
movement  was  in  consequence  of  the  indefen- 
sible nature  of  the  placo  from  the  south.  Tho 
army  stores  and  provisions  were  removed  to  the 
Maryland  side,  about  three  miles  from  Sandy 
Hook,  and  five  miles  from  the  ferry.  The  con- 
struction of  the  bridge  was  also  stopped.  Pre- 
vious to  the  close  of  tho  year,  however,  the 
bridge  was  rebuilt,  and  tho  town  relieved  of  all 
approhensions  of  an  approach  of  tho  Confed- 
erate troop9. 

HARRISONVILLE,  a  village  in  Cass  County, 
Missouri,  115  miles  in  a  direct  lino  west  from 
Jefferson  City.  On  tho  13th  of  July,  a  body  of 
Home  Guards,  in  the  United  States  service  as  a 
reserve,  wore  attacked  abont  three  miles  north 
of  this  place  by  a  considerable  Confederate  force. 
The  fight  continued  for  four  hours,  when  the 
latter  retreated,  having  had  fourteen  killed. 

nARVEY  BIRCH,  Ship.  This  ship,  owned 
and  registered  in  the  city  of  New  York,  sailed 
for  Havre  on  tho  20th  of  September,  with  * 
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cargo  of  wheat,  and  arrived  on  the  9th  of  Oc- 
tober. Having  discharged  her  cargo  and  taken 
in  ballast,  the  captain  sailed  for  New  York  on 
the  16th  of  November.  On  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  the  ship  then  being  in  about  lat.  40.6  N., 
long.  9.52  W\,  a  steamer  was  made  out,  bearing 
for her,  which  was  found  to  be  an  armed  ves- 
sel, and  hoisted  at  the  peak  the  flag  of  the  Con- 
federate States.  When  within  hailing  distance 
a  person  on  board  hailed  the  ship,  saying : 
"  llaul  down  your  colors  and  heavo  the  ship 
to,"  the  ensign  of  the  United  States  being  at 
this  time  set  at  the  peak.  This  order  was  com- 
plied with,  and  the  captain  received  the  order, 
"  Lower  your  boat  and  come  on  board,"  which 
be  also  complied  with,  taking  the  ship's  papers 
with  him.  After  arriving  on  board  the  steam- 
er he  was  introduced  by  the  first  lieutenant, 
by  name  Fauntleroy,  to  Capt.  Pegrim,  com- 
mander of  the  Confederate  States  steamer 
Nashville,  to  whom  he  produced  all  the _paj>ers 
of  the  ship  for  examination.  Capt.  Pegrim 
took  the  ship's  papers,  and  then  told  the  cap- 
tain that  he  should  hold  him  as  a  prisoner  of 
war  by  authority  of  the  Confederate  States. 
Capt.  Nelson  soon  returned  to  his  ship,  with 
orders  from  the  captain  of  the  Nashville  for  all 
the  crew  to  got  their  things  ready  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  go  on  board  the  Nashville,  as  they 
intended  to  destroy  the  Harvey  Birch.  They 
were  allowed  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  for 
tills  purpose,  and  got  part  out.  The  men  from 
the  steamer  took  most  of  the  provisions,  with 
the  ship's  chronometer,  barometer,  and  somo 
of  the  cWts,  permitting  Capt.  Nelson  to  retain 
his  own  chronometer,  but  he  lost  $1,200  or 
$1,400  of  personal  effects,  books,  charts,  &c 
They  then  set  firo  to  the  ship  fore  and  aft,  ap- 
parently in  the  deck-houses,  and  the  vessel  was 
soon  in  flames  from  stem  to  stern.  The  three 
masts  were  seen  to  go  over  the  side,  and  the 
hull  was  still  burning  when  the  steamer  left 
her.  The  Harvey  Birch  was  a  full-rigged  ship 
of  1,487  tons,  American  measurement.  She 
had  a  total  of  29  souls  on  board.  The  men 
were  put  in  irons  on  board  the  steamer,  (with 
the  exception  of  tho  captain  and  mate,  who 
were  treated  with  great  politeness,)  and  kept 
as  prisoners  until  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at 
Southampton,  when  they  were  Immediately 
landed  in  the  docks,  and  set  at  liberty  with  all 
the  personal  effects  belonging  to  them. 

HATTEKAS  INLET.  From  Cape  Henry, 
Va.,  which  is  the  southern  point  at  the  en- 
trance of  Chesapeake  Bay,  low  sand  islands 
and  shoals  lie  between  the  shore  of  the  main- 
land and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  These  extend  for 
200  miles  along  the  coast,  forming  between 
themselves  and  the  mainland  the  Currituck, 
Albemarle,  and  Pamlico  sounds,  navigable 
for  vessels  of  light  draft.  The  first  practi- 
cable ocean  inlet  is  135  miles  south  of  Cape 
Henry.  It  is  a  narrow  and  difficult  entrance, 
known  as  Hatteras  Inlet, with  seven  feet  of  water 
on  tho  bar.  A  single  vessel  of  light  draft  would 
J»o  sufficient  for  the  closing  of  this  channel.  It 


was  to  this  entrance  that  the  military  and  naval 
expedition  under  Gen.  Butler  aud  Com.  String- 
ham  was  destined.   (See  Expeditions.) 

HATTERAS  ISLAND.  Tho  occupation  of 
Hatteras  Inlet  was  followed  by  some  events  of 
interest.  Hatteras  Island,  upon  which  the  forts 
are  situated,  extends  in  a  northeastern  direction. 
13  miles  to  Cape  Hatteras  light-house,  thenct 
north  nearly  30  miles  to  Loggerhead  Inlet, 
making  a  total  length  of  about  40  miles.  Its 
width  varies  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  and 
upwards  in  various  parts.  It  has  an  irregular 
sandy  surface,  interspersed  with  marshes  and 
occasional  spots  covered  with  dwarf  oak  trees. 
Tho  population  is  about  500  in  number,  who 
subsist  by  fishing,  piloting,  and  similar  pur- 
suits. There  are  a  few  schools  and  a  church 
upon  the  island. 

Col.  Hawkins,  commander  at  Fort  Hatteras, 
having  learned  that  a  Confederate  force  had 
taken  possession  of  Roauoke  Island,  with  the 
intention  of  making  it  a  permanent  stronghold, 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  an  impor- 
tant inlet  at  that  point,  so  that  their  privateers 
might  have  undisputed  entrance,  determined  to 
plaee  a  force  in  that  vicinity  for  the  double 
purpose  of  protecting  tho  loyal  citizens  and 
watching  the  enemy  and  preventing  him  from 
landing  on  the  island,  and  also  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  their  privateers  from  entering  the 
channel  which  runs  from  the  ocean  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Albemarle  aud  Pamlico  sounds.  On 
the  29th  of  September  the  Twentieth  Indiana 
Regimeut  left  on  the  small  steamers  or  gunboats 
Putnam  and  Ceres,  and  arrived  at  their  desti- 
nation on  the  same  afternoon — but  on  account 
of  the  shallowness  of  tho  water,  they  could  not 
get  nearer  the  shore  than  three  miles.  On  the 
next  morning  the  regiment  was  landed  by  means 
of  6mall  barges,  but  with  only  a  few  days'  pro- 
vision. Their  camp  equipage,  intrenching  tools, 
and  supply  of  provisions  were  to  be  brought  up 
the  next  day  by  the  tug  Fanny ;  which  did  not 
leave,  however,  until  Tuesday,  two  days  after, 
and  arrived  early  that  afternoon.  No  sooner  had 
she  come  to  anchor  than  three  Confederate  gun- 
boats made  their  appearance  and  captured  her 
with  all  her  stores,  consisting  of  60  barrels  of 
flour,  1,000  new  overcoats,  9,000  pounds  of  beef, 
and  all  tho  sutler's  goods.  Learning  now  the 
true  position  of  affairs,  a  Confederate  expedi- 
tion of  between  two  and  threo  thousand  men 
was  fitted  out  to  capture  the  Indiana  regiment 
Thoir  plan  was  to  laud  part  of  this  force  above 
and  the  remainder  below  the  regiment.  Thus 
placed  between  the  two  forces  it  would  bo  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  This  movement  was  at- 
tempted on  Friday  morning  the  4th  of  October. 
A  part  of  the  force  was  landed  above  and  the 
steamers  proceeded  to  land  tho  remainder  a  few 
miles  below,  but  were  detained  so  that  a  land- 
ing was  not  effected  until  dark.  Meantime  CoL 
Brown  of  the  Indiana  regiment,  perceiving  the 
object  of  the  enemy,  commenced  a  retreat,  with 
a  small  loss  of  pickets,  and  passed  the  lower 
force  in  the  dark  just  after  it  had  landed,  and 
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peached  Hat  terns  Light  at  midnight,  having 
marched  28  miles.  The  first  10  miles  were  ter- 
rible.  Tho  sun  was  shining  upon  tho  white 
sand  of  tho  beach,  heating  tho  air  as  if  it  was 
a  furnace.   Tho  men  had  neither  provisions  nor 
water.   Having  at  first  rushed  out  in  haste  to 
repel  the  enemy,  and  then  being  unablo  to  re- 
turn to  their  camp,  they  were  prevented  from 
taking  a  supply.   They  were  unused  to  long 
marches ;  the  sand  was  heavy,  and  the  soldiers 
sank  into  it  at  every  step.   As  tho  regiment 
pushed  along,  man  after  man  would  stagger 
from  the  ranks  and  fall  upon  tho  hot  sand.  A 
large  number  of  the  islanders  left  their  homes 
through  fear  of  tho  enemy.   They  could  bo 
seen  in  groups,  sometimes  with  a  little  cart 
carrying  their  provisions,  but  mostly  with 
nothing,  fleeing  for  life — mothers  carrying  thoir 
babes,  fathers  leading  along  the  boys,  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers  straggling  from  homes 
they  had  left  behind.   Relying  upon  Federal 
protection,  they  had  been  friends  to  tho  regi- 
ment, which  in  an  evil  hour  was  compelled  to 
leavo  them. 

At  Hatteras  Light  they  were  joined  by  Col. 
Hawkins,  with  600  men,  supported  by  tho 
frigate  Susquehanna  and  the  gunboat  Monti- 
ceuo.  Tho  latter  proceeded  up  the  beach,  and 
soon  found  tho  enemy  marching  down  with 
bauds  playing  and  flags  flaunting  in  tho  breeze. 
Tho  MonticeDo  then  ran  within  a  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  a  milo  of  tho  shoro  and  sent  a  10- 
inch  shell  into  tho  enemy's  front  ranks,  which 
exploded  with  apparent  destruction.  They  at- 
tempted to  retreat,  bnt  the  gunboat  kept  on 
with  thorn,  pouring  in  a  storm  of  shot  and 
shell.  They  sought  shelter  in  a  small  copse  of 
wood,  but  were  compelled  to  break  from  cover 
and  rush  in  squads  of  hundreds  across  tho  bar- 
ren beach,  exposed  to  tho  firo  of  tho  guns. 
This  continued  for  three  hours  and  a  halfj  and 
180  shells  were  thrown  at  the  enemy.  The 
sand  was  covered  with  swords,  accoutrements, 
and  clothing  thrown  away.  Finally  tho  Con- 
federate gunboats  came  down  inside,  and  with 
barges  the  troops  wero  taken  on  board  under 
tho  cover  of  night;  not,  however,  without 
some  loss  in  embarking,  and  serious  injury  to 
one  or  two  of  the  vessels'by  tho  shells  thrown 
from  the  Monticello.  The  loss  of  the  Confed- 
erate forco  was  unknown,  but  stated  by  them  to 
have  been  one  man.  They  made  a  prize  of  tho 
Fanny,  estimated  at  $80,000,  and  a  part  of  tho 
camp  of  tho  Indiana  regiment,  and  took  a  few 
prisoners. 

But  the  force  on  tho  island  had  occasion  to 
contend  with  the  elements,  by  which  they  wero 
threatened  with  greater  destruction  than  by  tho 
Confederate  troops.  On  tho  night  of  the  1st 
of  November,  a  gal©  of  wind  commenced  with 
rain,  which  in  the  morning  had  reached  a  fear- 
ful violence.  About  8  o'clock  before  daybreak, 
the  waves  of  tho  ocean  began  to  sweep  over 
the  island  into  the  sound,  and  at  daylight  these 
two  bodies  of  water  appeared  to  be  united. 
Not  a  spot  of  land  was  to  be  seen.   All  the 
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lower  portion  of  tho  island  where  Forts  Hat- 
teras and  Clark  wero  situated  was  under  wa- 
ter, and  all  chances  of  escape  were  cut  off.  It 
was  not  until  a  breaker  swept  across  that  the 
soldiers  wero  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  great 
flood.  The  waters  commenced  to  decline  about 
7  o'clock  in  the  morning;  otherwise  if  they 
had  continued  to  rise  a  few  hours  more,  all 
must  have  pOrished.  Much  property  was  de- 
stroyed, consisting  of  army  stores,  &c.  A  new 
inlet  or  channel  was  also  cut  between  the  forte 
nearly  six  feet  deep. 

HERBERT,  Sidket,  Babox  Herbert  of  Lea, 
an  English  statesman,  born  in  Wiltshire,  Sept. 
16,  1810,  died  near  Wilton,  England,  Aug.  2, 
1861.  Ho  was  the  second  son  of  the  11th  Earl 
of  Pembroke  by  his  second  wife,  a  daughter  of 
tho  Russian  Count  Woronzoff.  He  was  educat- 
ed at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  he  gradu- 
ated with  high  honors  as  a  classic  in  1831.  In 
Dec.  1832  ho  was  elected  to  parliament  for  tho 
southern  division  of  tho  county  of  Wilts,  and 
continued  to  represent  that  county  till  his  ele- 
vation to  tho  peerage  in  1861.  His  family  con- 
nections had  given  him  a  strong  leaning  towards 
the  Conservatives,  but  ho  gradually  approached 
nearer  to  the  Liberal  party,  and  in  1841  sup- 
ported Sir  Robert  Peel  in  his  changes  of  tho 
commercial  policy  of  the  Government.  Ho  be- 
came Secretary  of  tho  Admiralty  in  tho  Peel 
Ministry,  and  held  this  post  till  1845,  when  ho 
accepted  the  office  of  Secretary  at  War,  with  a 
seat  in  tho  Cabinet.  In  1846  he  explained  to 
tho  nouso  of  Commons  the  views' of  tho  Gov- 
ernment in  relation  to  the  repeal  of  tho  corn 
laws,  and  tho  introduction  of  the  principles  of 
free  trade.  During  the  premierships  of  Lord 
John  Russell  and  Earl  Derby,  Mr.  Herbert  re- 
mained *in  opposition,  but  on  the  accession  of 
Lord  Aberdeen  to  power,  in  Dec.  1852,  having 
been  sworn  a  privy-councillor,  ho  again  accept- 
ed the  portfolio  of  Secretary  at  War.  In  1855 
ho  resigned  on  a  partial  reconstruction  of  tho 
Cabinet,  and  for  a  few  weeks  under  tho  admin- 
istration of  Lord  Palmerston  held  tho  Secreta- 
ryship of  the  Colonies.  On  the  appointment 
by  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  committco  of 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  tho  army  before  So- 
hastopol,  he  retired  from  the  Government,  re- 
garding the  raising  of  that  committee  as  imply- 
ing a  censure  on  the  Aberdeen  Cabinet,  though 
ho  had  been  very  earnest  in  that  Cabinet  in  his 
efforts  to  promote  reform  in  the  management 
of  tho  army.  He  remained  out  of  office  till 
1859,  when  Lord  Palmerston  urged  his  accept- 
ance of  his  former  post  of  Secretary  at  War, 
which  ho  retained  till  his  death,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  caused  by  excessive  labor. 
He  was  raised  to  tho  peerage  as  Baron  Herbert 
of  Lea  early  in  1861.  He  was  an  able  and  ele- 
gant writer,  and  his  contributions  to  tho  re- 
views on  State  questions  wero  models  of  politi- 
cal writing.  In  privato  life  ho  was  distin- 
guished for  his  abundant  charities  and  his 
hearty  zeal  in  the  organization  and  promotion 
of  schemes  of  social  benevolence  and  general 
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utility.  In  the  efforts  of  Florence  Nightingale 
and  others  to  promote  the  welfare  and  relievo 
the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers  in  the  Crimea, 
they  had  no  more  zealous  und  efficient  assist- 
ants tlian  the  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert  and  his 
amiable  and  accomplished  lady.  One  of  his 
later  acts  of  benevolence  was  the  erection  of  a 
beautiful  church  in  the  Lom bardic  style  for  the 
people  of  his  native  town  of  Wilton. 

HOUSTON,  a  town  of  Southern  Missouri, 
capital  of  Texas  Co.,  situated  on  the  Piney  fork 
of  Gasconade  River,  at  the  foot  of  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Ozark  Mountains.  Here,  on  the 
4th  of  November,  an  expedition,  under  com- 
mand of  Col.  Gresnel,  6ent  by  Col.  Dodge,  at- 
tacked a  Confederate  force  stationed  here,  and 
captured  32  prisoners,  several  of  them  officers, 
500  cattle,  90  horses  and  mules,  a  considerable 
amount  of  stores,  and  a  large  mail  for  the  Con- 
federate army,  containing  information  respect- 
ing the  position  of  the  entire  Confederate  force 
in  Missouri. 

HOUSTON,  Sam,  a  general,  president,  and 
governor  of  Texas,  born  near  Lexington,  Vir- 
ginia, Mar.  2, 171/3,  reported  as  having  died  at 
Austin,  Texas,  Oct.  8,  1861.  His  life  was  one 
of  remarkable  adventures  and  sudden  changes. 
His  father  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and 
held  the  post  of  brigade-inspector  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1807.  Soon  after  his  death,  his 
widow,  with  nine  children,  removed  to  Blount 
Co.,  Tennessee,  on  the  very  borders  of  civiliza- 
tion, within  eight  miles  of  the  Cherokee  settle- 
ments. Sam  was  sent  to  an  academy,  and 
made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  and  begged 
permission  of  his  teacher  to  be  allowed  to  add 
Greek  and  Latin  to  his  other  studies.  He  was 
refused,  and  thereupon  left  the  school,  and 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  return.  After  a 
short  stay  in  a  store  as  clerk,  a  situation  not  at 
all  to  his  liking,  he  absconded,  crossed  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  and  took  up  his  abode  with  the 
Indians,  with  whom  ho  remained  for  three 
years ;  Oolooteka,  ono  of  their  principal  chiefs, 
adopting  him  as  his  son.  In  1811  he  returned 
to  lits  family,  and  opened  a  school  for  his 
maintenance;  he  soon  had  an  abundance  of 
pupils,  though  his  price  was  high  for  the  coun- 
try and  time.  In  1813  he  eidisted  as  a  com- 
mon soldier  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  good  conduct,  anil  was  soon  pro- 
moted to  an  ensi<mey ;  and  in  1814,  at  the  bat- 
tlo  of  the  great  bend  of  the  Tallapoosa,  led  the 
forlorn  hope  in  a  storming  party  to  capture  the 
Creek  fortification,  and  was  three  times  severe- 
ly, and  as  it  was  supposed,  mortally  wounded. 
His  daring  attracted  the  attention,  and  secured 
him  the  lasting  friendship  of  Gen.  Jackson. 
For  nearly  three  years  ho  suffered  severely 
from  his  wounds,  and  finally  underwent  a  pain- 
ful and  dangerous  operation,  which  nearly  cost 
him  his  life.  Ho  had  been  promoted  to  a  lieu- 
tenancy in  1815,  and  in  November,  1817,  was 
appointed  as  a  subordinate  Indian  agent  to 
tarry  out  a  treaty  with  the  Cherokees.  The 
tiext  winter  he  conducted  a  delegation  of  In- 


dians to  Washington,  nis  zeal  in  preventing 
the  unlawful  importation  of  negroes  from  Af- 
rica through  Florida,  then  a  Spanish  province, 
into  the  Southern  States,  had  made  him  ene- 
mies who  wero  loud  in  their  complaints  against 
him.  The  Government  acquitted  him  of  all 
blame,  but  as  its  justification  and  approval  of 
his  course  were  not  so  decided  as  he  thought  it 
should  have  been,  he  threw  up  his  commission 
on  the  1st  March,  1818,  and  returning  to  Ten- 
nessee, settled  in  Nashville,  and  began  to  study 
law.  'Applying  himself  to  his  studies  with 
great  earnestness,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
within  six  months,  after  a  rigid  examination. 
He  was  soon  appointed  adjutant-general  with 
the  rank  of  colonel,  and  in  Oct.  1819,  one  year 
after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  elected  district- 
attorney  of  the  Davidson  district.  He  was  re- 
markably successful  as  a  prosecuting  officer, 
and  rose  rapidly  in  reputation,  although  the  bar 
of  Nashville  at  that  time  was  composed  of  an 
unusually  large  number  of  men  of  superior  abil- 
ity. In  Dec.  1821,  he  was  elected  major-general 
of  militia,  and  in  1823  chosen  to  Congress  with- 
out opposition;  he  was  reelected  in  1825  by 
an  almost  unanimous  vote,  and  in  Aug.  1827 
chosen  Governor  of  Tennessee  by  a  majority  of 
12,000.  His  popularity  was  such  that  he  had 
not  a  single  opponent  in  the  State  Legislature. 
In  Jan.  1829,  he  was  married,  and  in  April  of 
tho  same  year,  for  reasons  never  publicly  ex- 
plained, separated  from  his  wife,  resigned  his 
office,  and  went  to  the  Indian  Territory,  whither 
his  old  friends  the  Cherokees  had  removed,  and 
presented  himself  before  the  old  chief  Ooloo- 
teka, who  received  him  kindly,  and  through 
whose  influence  he  was  formally  admitted  to 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Cherokee 
nation.  He  remained  among  the  Indians  till 
1832,  when  he  went  to  Washington  to  protest 
against  the  wrongs  which  had  been  inflicted  on 
them  by  the  Government  agents,  and  to  demand 
redress.  The  President  ordered  an  investiga- 
tion, which  resulted  in  the  removal  of  five  of 
the  Government  Indian  agents  from  office. 
This  action  involved  Houston  in  numerous  per- 
sonal difficulties  and  annoyances,  and  led  to  a 
personal  rencontre  between  him  and  Mr.  W.  R. 
Stansbury,  of  Ohio,  in  consequence  of  a  charge 
of  fraud  made  by  him  against  Gen.  Houston. 
In  this  rencontre  Mr.  Stansbury  was  severely 
beaten,  and  Gen.  Houston  was  arrested,  brought 
before  the  House,  and  publicly  censured  by  the 
Speaker ;  he  was  also  indicted  and  tried  for  the 
assault  and  fined  $500  and  costs,  but  the  fine 
was  remitted  by  the  President.  The  charge 
of  fraud  made  against  him  was  investigated  and 
effectually  disproved.  Houston,  on  emitting 
Washington,  returned  to  his  Cherokee  friends, 
but  soon  after  removed  to  Texas  with  a  few 
companions,  professedly  for  the  purpose  of  rear- 
ing herds  of  cattle  on  its  prairies,  but,  as  was 
commonly  reported  and  believed,  to  take  part 
in  the  impending  revolution  there.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  there  he  was  a  dolegate  from  Nacog- 
doches to  a  Convention,  to  form  a  Constitution 
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for  the  new  State  of  Texas,  and  exerted  a  pow- 
erful influence  on  its  deliberations.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Texan  war  with  Mexico, 
he  was  appointed  general  of  the  troops  raised 
east  of  the  Trinity  River,  and  in  Oct.  1885,  was 
elected  commander-in-chief  of  the  Texan  army, 
and  after  the  Texan  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence he  resigned,  but  was  immediately  reelect- 
ed, lie  took  a  leading  part  in  all  the  subse- 
quent measures  of  Texas ;  retreated  with  his 
handful  of  men  beforo  the  Mexican  army  till 
he  could  be  refinforced,  secure  a  stronger  posi- 
tion, and  divide  the  enemy,  whom  he  utterly 
defeated  in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  taking 
Santa  Anna  prisoner ;  was  severely  wounded 
himself  in  that  battle,  but  recovering,  was 
elected  in  September  following  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  as  the  Constitution 
did  not  permit  him  to  serve  two  successive 
terms,  he  became  a  member  of  Congress  at  the 
expiration  of  hia  term  of  service,  leaving  tho 
government  and  finances  of  tho  Republic  in  a 

Cperous  condition.  Ilia  successor,  M.  I). 
ar,  was  less  fortunate  or  less  able  in  his 
administration,  and  at  its  close  the  Republic 
was  involved  in  a  costly  and  disastrous  war 
with  the  Indian  tribes  and  Mexico,  had  incurred 
a  debt  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  millions  of  dollars, 
and  its  credit  was  completely  gone.  In  1841f 
Gen.  Houston  was  reelected,  and  during  his  ad- 
ministration secured  the  payment  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  debt,  had  reduced  the  ex- 
penditure, restored  the  credit  of  the  Republic, 
and  negotiated  its  annexation  to  the  United 
States ;  which  was  finally  consummated  a  fow 


months  after  the  expiration  of  his  terra  of  office. 
On  her  admission  into  the  Union,  Gen.  Hous- 
ton was  elected  one  of  her  Senators  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate,  and  reelected  in  1653.  While  in  the 
Senate  he  distinguished  himself  as  an  advocate 
for  justice  and  humanity  to  tho  Indians.  Ho 
opposed  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bib1,  and  on 
tho  8d  of  March,  1854,  made  an  able  speech,  in 
which  he  denounced  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
compromise  as  a  flagrant  breach  of  faith,  which 
would  involve  tho  country  in  great  future 
trouble  and  distress.  In  the  same  speech  he 
defended  the  8,000  Now  England  clergymen, 
who  had  signed  a  memorial  against  the  bill, 
and  avowed  himself  an  adherent  to  the  "  Ameri- 
can" party.  He  was  soon  after  proposed  by  many 
of  the  papers  of  that  party  as  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  and  w  as  also  recommended  for 
that  office  by  the  Democratic  General  Commit- 
tee of  New  Hampshire.  In  1858  he  sustained 
the  Lecompton  Constitution  for  Kansas  by  lib 
vote.  In  1858,  J.  W.  Hemphill  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  in  his  place,  but  on  his  return  to 
Texas  in  1859,  he  became  a  caudidate  for  Gov- 
ernor, and  was  elected  Aug.  1,  1859.  Ho  op- 
posed tho  secession  movemeut  from  tho  begin- 
ning, and  withstood  for  a  long  time  the  pressure 
which  was  exerted  to  induce  him  to  call  an 
extra  session  of  the  Legislature.  To  avoid  col- 
lision, he  acquiesced  in  the  actions  of  tho  Legis- 
lature and  those  of  tho  Convention,  although 
each  had  been  illegally  called.  Finally,  he  re- 
tired from  office  in  preference  to  taking  the  oath 
required  by  the  State  Convention,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Lieut.-Gov.  Clark.    (6ee  Texas.) 


ILLINOIS,  one  of  tho  interior  States,  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  in  1818.  It  is  situated 
between  latitude  86°  50'  and  42°  80'  N.,  and 
longitude  87°  35'  and  91°  401  W.  from  Green- 
wich. Extreme  length  from  north  to  south 
388  miles ;  extreme  breadth  from  east  to  west 
212  miles.  Area  55,405  square  miles,  or  85,- 
451»,200  acres.  Population  in  1860,  1,711,758, 
It  is  bounded  north  by  Wisconsin,  northeast  by 
Lake  Michigan,  east  by  Indiana,  south  by  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Ohio  River,  and  west  by  tho 
Mississippi  River,  which  divides  it  from  Mis- 
souri and  Iowa.  It  is  divided  into  102  counties. 
The  real  and  persoual  property  of  its  citizens 
was  valued,  in  1850,  at  $156,265,000,  and  in 
1860  at  $871,860,282. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  met  at  Spring- 
field, on  the  7th  of  January,  18C1,  and  Gov. 
Yates*  Message  was  delivered  on  the  8th.  Ho 
recommended  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the 
present  military  plan,  by  dividing  the  State  into 
three  divisions  of  battalion,  regimental,  and  bri- 
gade formation,  and  that  tho  most  liberal  legisla- 
tive encouragement  shonld  be  given  to  the  for- 
mation of  volunteer  companies  throughout  the 
State.   He  advised  also  that  the  banks  of  the 


State  shonld  be  required  to  secure  their  circu- 
lation exclusively  by  the  United  States  and  Il- 
linois stocks. 

In  regard  to  the  difficulties  at  present  exist- 
ing south,  he  said  :  44  If  grievances  to  any  por- 
tion of  our  Confederation  have  arisen  within 
the  Union,  let  them  be  redressed  within  the 
Union.  If  unconstitutional  laws,  trenching 
upon  the  gunrantoed  rights  of  any  of  our  sister 
States,  have  found  place  upon  our  statu  to 
books,  let  them  be  removed.  If  prejudice  and 
alienation  towards  any  of  our  fellow-country- 
men have  fastened  upon  our  minds,  let  them  be 
dismissed  and  forgotten.  Let  us  be  just  to  our- 
selves and  each  other,  allowing  neither  threats 
to  drive  us  from  what  we  deem  to  be  our  duty, 
nor  pride  of  opinion  prevent  us  from  correcting 
wherein  we  may  have  erred."  Ho  recommended 
that,  if  Illinoishad  passed  any  laws  tending  to 
obstruct  the  operation  of  Federal  authority  or 
conflicting  with  the  constitutional  rights  of 
others,  they  should  at  once  be  repealed. 

Speaking  not  merely  for  himself,  but  reflect- 
ing what  he  assumed  to  bo  the  voice  of  tho 
wholo  people  of  Illinois,  irrespective  of  party, 
as  it  reached  him  from  all  quarters,  ho  adopt- 
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ed  the  sentiment  of  President  Jackson,  M  The 
Federal  Union :  it  must  bo  preserved ;  "  to 
■which  sentiment,  he  trusted,  tho  Legislature 
would  give  emphatic  expression  at  an  early  day. 

On  the  second  of  February  tho  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Relations"  reported  a  scries 
of  resolutions,  requesting  the  Governor  to  ap- 
point fivo  commissioners  to  attend  the  Peace 
Conference  to  be  held  at  Washington  on  tho  4th 
of  that  month,  declaring  that  this  appointment 
was  not  intended  as  an  expression  of  opinion  in 
favor  of  any  change  in  the  Federal  Constitution 
as  requisite  to  secure  to  tho  slaveholding  States 
adequate  guarantees  of  their  rights,  nor  as  an 
approval  of  the  basis  of  settlement  proposed  by 
\  irginia,  but  simply  as  an  expression  of  their 
willingness  to  unite  with  that  State  in  an  ear- 
nest effort  to  adjust  tho  present  unhappy  con- 
troversy in  the  spirit  in  which  the  Constitution 
was  formed.  They  further  avowed  their  belief 
that  the  appropriate  and  constitutional  method 
of  considering  and  acting  upon  the  grievances 
complained  of  by  the  slaveholding  States  was 
by  tho  call  of  a  convention  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  as  contemplated  by  tho  5th 
article  of  that  instrument.  Tho  resolutions 
passed  by  a  vote  of  13  to  10. 

On  the  requisition  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
for  troops  in  April,  tho  Governor  issued  a  proc- 
lamation calling  for  six  thousand  volunteers, 
and  in  less  than  a  day  forty  companies  were 
officially  reported  as  ready  and  anxious  for  ser- 
vice. Up  to  thc  20th  of  April  sixty-one  com- 
panies had  been  positively  accepted,  and  eight 
others  conditionally,  so  that  the  complement 
of  Illinois  was  then  exceeded. 

On  tho  12th  of  April  (the  day  of  tho  attack 
on  Fort  Sumter)  Governor  Yates"  had  issued  tho 
following  proclamation,  convening  tho  Legis- 
lature in  extra  session  on  the  23d  of  that  month : 

I,  Richard  Yates,  Governor  of  tho  State  of  Illinois, 
by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  thc  Consti- 
tution, hereby  convene  the  Legislature  of  said  State, 
and  the  members  of  the  twenty -second  session  of  thc 
General  Assembly  are  hereby  required  to  be  and  ap- 
pear in  tbeir  respective  places  at  the  Capitol,  in  the 
city  of  Springfield,  on  Tuesday  the  23d  day  of  April, 
a.  d.  1861,  for  thc  purpose  of  enacting  such  lows  and 
adopting  such  measures  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
upon  the  following  subject,  to  wit:  The  more  per- 
fect organization  aud  equipment  of  the  militia  of  this 
State,  and  placing  the  same  on  the  best  footing  to 
render  efficient  assistance  to  thc  General  Government 
in  preserving  the  Union,  enforcing  the  laws,  and  pro- 
tecting the  property  and  rights  of  thc  people ;  also,  the 
raising  such  money  and  other  means  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  foregoing  object,  and  abo  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  such  session. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  mv  hand, 
and  have  caused  the  great  seal  of  thc  State  to  be  here- 
unto affixed  at  the  city  of  Springfield,  this  12th  dav  of 
April,  1861.  RICHARD  YATES. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  Gov.  Yates  sent  to  tho 
Legislature  a  Message,  in  explanation  of  his 
having  taken  military  possession  of  Cairo  and 
garrisoned  it  with  Federal  troops.  He  said  in 
this  Message : 

44  The  transfer  of  part  of  the  volunteer  forces 
of  the  State  to  the  city  of  Cairo  was  made  in 


compliance  with  an  order  from  the  "War  Depart- 
ment, directing  a  force  to  be  stationed  at  Cairo. 
Simultaneously  with  the  receipt  of  the  or- 
der, reliable  information  reached  me  of  thc 
existence  of  a  conspiracy  of  disaffected  persons 
in  other  States  to  seize  upon  Cairo  and  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road, and  cut  off  communication  with  the  inte- 
rior of  the  State.  It  was  my  desire  that  the 
honor  of  this  service  should  have  been  given  to 
the  patriotic  citizens  of  the  counties  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  but  as  these  were  not  at  that 
time  organized  and  armed  for  patriotic  duty, 
and  tho  necessity  for  speedy  action  was  impera- 
tive, tho  requisition  was  filled  from  companies 
previously  tendered  from  other  portions  of  the 
State." 

At  this  extra  session,  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  war  purposes  was  $3,500,000.  Of  this 
sum  $1,000,000  was  to  organize  and  equip  ten 
regiments  called  out  by  tho  State,  $500,000 
was  appropriated  to  purchase  arms  for  the 
State,  and  to  build  a  powder  magazine,  and 
$2,000,000  for  general  purposes  of  State  defence 
and  national  aid. 

The  entire  militia  of  the  State,  consisting  of 
all  the  able-bodied  men  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  forty-five  years,  were  to  be  im- 
mediately organized.  A  bill  defining  and  pun- 
ishing treason  to  the  State  was  passed.  The 
telegraph  was  put  under  restraint,  and  meas- 
ures taken  to  prevent  its  rendering  aid  to  op- 
ponents of  the  Government,  and  every  tiling 
was  done  that  was  deemed  necessary  u  to  place 
the  State  in  a  condition  to  suppress  insurrec- 
tion, repel  invasion,  and  render  prompt  assist- 
ance to  the  United  States  Government." 

The  Governor  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts 
to  provide  for  the  army  which  Illinois  was 
raising,  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Federal 
Government.  On  the  17th  of  August  he  issued 
a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Illinois,  stating 
that  he  had  obtained  permission  from  the-  Sec- 
retary of  War  to  accept  all  companies  that 
offered  themselves  for  the  three  years'  service, 
and  announcing  that  all  companies  which 
should  report  themselves  fully  organized  with- 
in twenty  days  from  that  date  would  be  re- 
ceived ;  that  orders  for  the  transportation,  sus- 
tenance, and  equipment  of  troops  had  already 
been  given,  and  that  both  equipments  and  arms 
of  tho  best  quality  would  be  furnished  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.    The  proclamation 
was  eloquent  and  replete  with  patriotic  feeling, 
and  it  awakened  a  hearty  response  in  the 
hearts  of  thc  peoplo  of  the  State.   The  compa- 
nies reported  much  faster  than  they  could  be 
armed  and  equipped,  and  on  tho  21st  of  No- 
vember it  was  stated  by  authority  that  tho 
State  had  53,000  troops  in  the  field,  or  ready 
for  marching  orders,  of  whom  six  regiments 
and  two  independent  squadrons  were  cavalry. 
This  was  8,600  more  than  her  quota.  The 
number  was  subsequently  largely  increased,  and 
on  tho  first  of  January,  1802,  her  force  in  ac- 
tual service  considerably  exceeded  GO, 000. 
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The  expenses  of  the  war  in  the  State  in  1861 
were  nearly  five  million  dollars,  of  which  the 
United  States  Government  would  refund  about 
$3,400,000,  besides  the  tax  of  August^  1861, 
whioh  was  assumed  by  the  State,  and  which 
would  amount  to  about  $1,700,000. 

Late  in  the  year,  in  accordance  with  a  vote 
of  the  Legislature,  an  election  was  held  for  del- 
egates to  a  convention  to  revise  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  75  members  were  elected,  of  whom  55 
were  democrats  and  20  republicans.  The  con- 
vention did  not  coramenec  its  session  till  Janu- 
ary, 1802,  and  continued  in  session  nearly  three 
months. 

Illinois  has  made  gigantic  strides  in  material 
progress  within  the  past  ten  years.  With  the 
exoeption  of  Ohio,  she  lias  more  miles  of  rail- 
road actually  in  operation  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union,  ana  another  decade  will  proba- 
bly enable  her  to  surpass  even  that  State,  on 
whose  heels  she  now  treads  closely.  The  num- 
ber of  miles  completed  and  in  progress  in  Illi- 
nois, January  1,  1862,  was  8,849 ;  the  number 
of  miles  open  for  trafflo  was  8,024 ;  the  cost  of 
the  roads  now  constructed,  with  their  equip- 
ments, &c,  waa  $118,591,014.  Of  these  rail- 
roads 2,770  miles  have  been  constructed  since 
1 852.  By  means  of  these  railroads  she  is  able 
to  bring  her  vast  grain  crops,  for  the  culture  of 
which  her  broad  acres  of  prairie  are  so  admi- 
rably adapted,  into  market  with  great  facility. 
The  amount  of  this  crop  is  marvellous.  Tho 
deliveries  of  grain  at  Chicago  in  1861  were 
83,214,294  bushels,  being  three-fifths  of  the 
whole  amount  exported  to  Europe  under  the 
extraordinary  demand  of  that  year.  When  wo 
consider  that  for  large  portions  of  the  crop 
St.  Louis,  Cairo,  and  Cincinnati  are  more  con- 
venient markets  than  Chicago,  and  take  into 
account  also  the  immense  export  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  the  winter  of  1860-61,  and  the  large 
quantity  required  to  supply  the  home  consump- 
tion of  1,700,000  people,  some  idea  can  be 
formed  of  the  productiveness  of  the  State. 

Abundant,  however,  as  is  the  product  of  grain, 
it  has  been  discovered  of  late  that  in  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  State,  at  least,  other  crops 
can  be  raised  with  greater  profit  and  more  uni- 
form success.  The  culture  of  the  sorghum,  both 
for  fodder  and  for  the  production  of  syrup  and 
sugar,  has  been  constantly  on  the  increase  for 
several  years,  and  the  supply  of  Louisiana 
snjrar,  which  bas  been  largely  consumed  in  the 
West,  having  been  cut  off  by  tho  war,  a  greatly 
increased  production  of  the  sorghum  followed. 

The  culture  of  cotton,  long  practised  on  a 
small  scale  in  Southern  Illinois,  was  greatly 
stimulated  last  year,  and  will  be  still  more 
the  present  year?  by  the  high  price  at  which 
that  great  staple  is  held,  in  consequence  of  the 
war.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  Tennes- 
see cotton,  or,  better,  that  procured  from  China 
above  the  35th  parallel,  can  be  cultivated  suc- 
cessfully anywhere  below  40°  N.  latitude  in  Il- 
linois, and  will  yield  an  average  crop  of  800  to 
500  lbs.  to  the  acre.  Before  1840  it  was  culti- 
24  a 
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vated  on  almost  every  farm  in  Southern  Illi- 
nois for  home  consumption,  but  the  low  price 
of  cotton  goods,  and  the  demand  for  other  pro- 
ducts, led  to  the  neglect  of  the  cotton  crop. 
Many  thousand  acres  have  now  been  planted 
with  it,  and  should  the  season  prove  favorable, 
the  cotton  crop  of  Illinois,  in  1862,  will  prob- 
ably be  of  considerable  value. 

INDIA  and  FARTHER  INDIA.  Of  tho 
events  of  1861,  in  these  remote  countries,  there 
are  but  few  which  particularly  interest  our 
readers.  The  intrigues  of  Russia  with  Dost 
Mohammed  Khan,  one  of  the  most  formidable 
of  the  princes  of  Turkistan,  were  manifested  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  in  the  refusal  of  that 
prince  to  meet  Lord  Canning,  the  Governor- 
General  of  India,  during  his. "  progress  "  through 
Northern  India.  The  reason  assigned  by  Dost 
Mohammed  for  his  absence,*  was  a  deceptive 
one,  and  the  fact  gave  some  uneasiness  to  the 
British  authorities. 

The  autumn  of  1860  and  the  winter  of  1860-61 
were  marked  by  a  terrible  famine-  prevailing 
over  extensive  districts  of  India,  in  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  the  usual  rains  in  the  preced- 
ing summer.  The  famine  made  terrible  ravages 
in  Delhi  and  other  districts,  and  many  thou- 
sands perished  from  starvation.  Extraordinary 
efforts  were  made  for  then*  relief,  and  a  sub- 
scription of  $500,000  was  made  for  supplying 
their  wants,  in  England. 

The  Fifth  European  Regiment  at  Dinapore, 
previously  under  the  East  India  Company's 
government,  was  incorporated  with  the  Brit- 
ish army  of  India,' on  the  assumption  of  direct 
sway  over  India  by  the  British  Government. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  amalgamation,  which  asso- 
ciated them  with  the  faithful  native  regiments, 
they  mutinied;  the  Governor-General  caused 
tho  ringleaders  of  tho  mutiny  to  be  seized,  tried 
by  court-martial,  and  hanged,  and  tho  regiment 
to  lose  its  name,  and  its  companies  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  other  regiments.  This 
prompt  action  saved  the  country  from  what 
appeared  at  first  to  threaten  serious  trouble. 

The  cultivation  of  indigo,  though  profitable 
to  the  large  proprietors,  is  not  so  to  the  ryots 
or  tenants  of  the  lands,  especially  on  the  rich 
lands  of  Bengal,  which  yield  better  crops  of 
cotton  or  other  articles,  with  less  severe  labor. 
Tho  indigo  crop  must  be  planted  at  a  particular 
time,  (in  the  inundated  lands  immediately  on 
the  recession  of  the  waters,  and  on  the  dry  land 
three  or  four  days  after  the  first  rains,)  and  if 
not  sown  at  that  precise  tune  the  crop  is  a 
failure.  The  labor  is  very  severe  and  the  re- 
turns small ;  the  English  proprietors  had  been 
accustomed  to  use  the  most  oppressive  meas- 
ures towards  the  ryots,  imprisoning  them,  and 
subjecting  them  to  cruel  punishments  for  the 
slightest  neglect  or  delay  in  sowing  the  indigo, 
and  rednoing  them  and  their  descendants  to 
peonage  for  the  small  advances  made  to  them. 
ContractS|jrith  them  had  often  had  oonditions 
of  peonage  interpolated  in  them,  unknown  to 
the  ryots,  and  theso  had  been  enforced  by  im- 
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prisonmcnt.  The  Governor  of  Bengal,  Mr. 
Grant,  Lad,  in  a  journey  of  60  miles,  met  with 
thousands  of  the  families  of  the  ryots,  who  im- 
plored him  on  their  knees  to  repeal  the  ordi- 
nanoo  compelling  them  to  cultivate  indigo, 
llo  promised  to  do  this,  by  a  public  proclama- 
tion ;  but  the  planters  prevailed  on  the  Coun- 
cil of  India,  at  Calcutta,  to  nullify  this  procla- 
mation. On  an  appeal  to  the  Great  Council 
of  India,  at  London,  however,  Gov.  Grant  was 
sustained,  the  ryots  relieved,  and  the  planters 
severely  rebuked. 

The  finances  of  India  were  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  in  a  deplorable  state.  The 
debt  of  India  was  £80,000,000,  and  a  further 
sum  of  £12,000,000  was  still  to  bo  paid  to  the 
old  East  India  Company,  and  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  other  claims.  The  deficit  for  tho  year 
1861,  was  estimated  at  £6,500,000.  Mr.  Wil- 
son, an  able  financier,  sent  by  the  English 
Government  in  the  spring  of  1860,  to  examine 
the  finances  of  the  country,  after  careful  in- 
vestigation, proposed  a  scale  of  duties  and  an 
income  tax,  which  he  believed  would  raise  tho 
necessary  revenue,  in  connection  with  a  bank- 
ing system,  moro  comprehensive  than  had  pre- 
viously been  introduced ;  but  before  his  plans 
could  be  acted  upon,  he  died  from  overwork, 
and  his  successor,  Mr.  Laing,  adopted  a  differ- 
ent policy,  retaining  the  bank,  but  diminishing 
tho  imports,  and  raising  the  amount  needed  by 
a  stamp  duty  and  a  capitation  tax. 

The  scarcity  of  cotton  in  1861,  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  tho  probability  of  a.  still  greater  scar- 
city in  1862,  induced  the  greatest  exertions  to 
increase  the  crop  in  India,  which,  it  was  evi- 
dent, must  bo  the  principal  or  at  least  the 
largest  source  of  supply.  In  1861,  it  furnished 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  amount  imported, 
and  its  capacity  for  a  vastly  increased  produc- 
tion was  well  known,  if  it  could  be  properly 
prepared,  and  brought  into  market  without  too 
great  cost.  For  this  purpose  efforts  have  been 
made,  and  with  considerable  success,  to  open 
new  lines  of  railway  penetrating  into  tho  cot- 
ton districts ;  to  furnish  ample  seed  of  the  best 
quality  to  tho  planters  and  ryots,  to  relieve  the 
latter  from  tho  oppression  they  have  suffered, 
and  thus  impart  a  new  stimulus  to  their  indus- 
try ;  to  introduce  cotton  gins  of  the  best  pat- 
terns, and  improved  methods  of  packing,  that 
the  cotton  might  come  into  market  in  better 
condition,  and  oy  offering  bounties  to  encourage 
tho  culture.  For  the  better  attainment  of  theso 
objects,  the  Secretary  of  the  Cotton  Supply  As- 
sociation went  out  to  India  in  tho  spring  of 
1861,  and  remained  till  October.  For  tho  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  plans  of  the  association, 
arrangements  were  made  with  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
and  with  parties  in  Egypt  for  shipping  from 
Egypt  four  tons  of  cotton  seed  monthly  to  In- 
dia. The  Egyptian  seed  is  said  to  produce  on 
India  soil  a  cotton  of  larger  and  stringer  fibre 
than  tho  American,  and  consequently  will  yield 
en  article  more  nearly  like  the  American  cotton 


than  the  Surat  is  at  present.  The  result  of  these 
efforts  will  not  be  fully  seen  till  the  amount  of 
cotton  received' from  India  in  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1862,  is  known ;  that  the  production 
has  been  greatly  increased,  is,  however,  certain. 

The  railway  enterprises  in  India,  which,  in 
connection  with  the  common  roads  being  made 
as  feeders  for  them,  must  greatly  develop  the 
industrial  resources  of  that  country,  are  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  and  are  constructed  mainly  by 
British  capital.  On  the  31st  December,  18fi0, 
842  miles  were  opened  for  traffic,  and  1,353$ 
miles  more  were  contracted  to  be  completed 
in  1861,  and  1,579  more  in  1862.  The  cott 
of  these  lines  is  estimated  at  £49,000,000,  or 
$245,000,000.  Besides  these,  tho  French  Gov- 
ernment were  constructing  a  railroad  to  bring 
their  town  of  Karikal  into  connection  with 
the  great  Southern  India  line.  One  of  the 
inclines  on  the  Ghaut  Mountains  near  Bomhav, 
called  the  "  Bhore  Ghaut  Incline,"  is  8,662  feet 
in  height,  and  extends  15}  miles,  being  built  up 
with  a  solid  mass  of  masonry  on  an  almost  in- 
accessible  mountain  scarp.  Its  construction 
employed  over  40,000  laborers  for  many 
months.  Another  marvel  of  engineering  skill 
on  one  of  these  railroads  is  the  Brahminee 
bridge  on  the  line  between  Calcutta  and  Raj- 
rushal.  It  consists  of  nine  iron  girders  of  60 
feet  spun,  and  seven  brick  arches  of  thirty 
feet  span  each.  Its  total  length  from  abutment 
to  abutment  is  950  feet,  and  the  height  of  tho 
rail  level  above  the  bed  of  the  river  is  about 
thirty  feet,  tho  foundations  being  sunk  ten  feet 
below  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  fuel  for  burn- 
ing the  brick  used  had  to  be  brought  70  miles 
on  the  native  carts.  Notwithstanding  the  nu- 
merous difficulties  incident  to  a  country  with- 
out roads,  and  without  fuel,  Messrs.  Perry  and 
Powell,  the  engineers,  succeeded  in  completing 
this  noblo  bridge  in  a  single  season. 

In  Anain,  one  of  the  States  of  Farther  India. 
France  has,  during  the  year,  made  considerable 
conquests.  The  strongly  fortified  town  of  Sai- 
gon, on  the  coast  of  Anam,  was  captured,  and 
the  region  adjacent,  for  a  considerable  distance, 
ceded  to  the  invaders,  who  have  already  com- 
menced establishing  a  colony  there. 

INDIANA,  one  of  tho  interior  States  of  the 
American  Union,  was  admitted  in  1816.  It  is 
situated  between  latitude  87°  47'  and  41°  46' 
north,  and  longitude  84°  49'  and  88°  2'  west 
from  Greenwich.  Its  extreme  length  from 
north  to  south  is  276  miles,  its  average  breadth 
140  miles,. and  its  area  38,809  square  miles,  or 
21,807,641  acres.  Its  popnlation  in  1860  was 
1,350,479.  It  is  bounded  north  by  tbe  Lake 
and  State  of  Michigan,  east  by  Ohio,  south  by 
Kentucky  and  tho  Ohio  Kiver,  and  west  by  Il- 
linois. It  is  divided  into  92  counties.  The 
valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of 
its  citizens,  in  1850,  was  $202,650,264;  in 
1860.  $528,,835,371. 

The  sessions  of  the  Legislature  are  biennial, 
and  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  aro 
elected  for  four  years. 
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The  Report  of  the  State  Auditor  for  the  year 
18C0  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  ag- 
gregates of  ihe  assessment  of  real  and  personal 
property  in  Indiana  for  the  year  1860  : 

Number  of  neres   21,867,641 

Value  of  lands  without  Improvements  $219,661.7^8 

Value  of  Improvements   $55,491,249 

Value  of  lands  and  Improvements  $275,153,082 

Value  of  town  lota  and  Improvements  $47,473,826 

Total  value  of  railroad  a* 
Other  corporation  stocks 
Other  personal  property. 

Tutal  valuation  , 

Number  of  polls  , 

On  the  ahove-stated  amoant  of  property  and 

number  of  polls,  there  is  levied  the  following 

amoant  of  taxes,  which  were  collected  in  1861 : 

Slate  tax   $659,159  12 

County  tax.   1,191,487  95 

School  tax.   686,044  86 

Iioad  tax   88*847  81 

Township  tax   141,641  21 

Sinking  fund  tax   88,786  88 

Railroad  tax   92 

Other  corporation  tax   607,721  99 

Total  amount  of  taxes  on  assessment  of  lhOO. . .  8,768,4241  87 


Xumber  of  Children  at  the  Enumeration  of  1861. 

Number  of  males.   270,078 

  288,118 


535,191 


19,842 
1 9,  £-46 

011,87"* 
208.093 


Number  of  children  attending  public  schools 

during  1861   887,890 

Number  attending  private  schools.   13,270 

Number  attending  schools  of  all  kinds   855.00 

Number  not  atUnding  schools  of  any  kind   KW/jsi 

Amount  of  school  revenue  for  tuition,  collected 
and  ready  for  apportionment  In  April,  1861 . .  ..$555,190  82 

Amount  collected  and  ready  for  apportionment 
in  October,  1961.   10C.1S2  82 

Total  during  the  year.  $661,079  64 

Amount  apportioned  In  April.  $558,577  66 

Amount  apportioned  in  October  102,890  20 

Amount  apportioned  during  the  year.  $656,467  86 

Balance  In  State  Treasury   $4,9U  78 

Amount  of  Congressional  Township  revenuo  col- 
lected during  the  year  $168,875  15 


Delinquent  tax.   702,099  64  Spring  apportionment  was.  $1  08  to  the  child. 

Total  amount  of  taxes  4,471,126  51    ™«  F«"  apportionment  was.   20  » 


4,471,126 

The  banks  of  Indiana,  on  the  1st  of  January,         Whole  amount  per  child  $1  23 

1861,  were  89  in  number,  and  reported  their  This  is  common  school  revenue.  Congres- 

condition  as  follows:  Capital  paid  in,  $4,744,-  sional  township  revenue  of  1861,  $168,175  16, 


570;  loans  and  discounts,  $8,158,038;  stocks, 
$1,297,828;  real  estate,  $316,024;  other  in- 
vestments, $77,293;  due  by  other  banks,  $1,- 
198,961 ;  notes  of  other  banks,  $355,025  ;  cash 
items,  $105,875;  specie,  $2,296,648;  circula- 
tion, $5,755,201 ;  deposits,  $1,841,051 ;  due  to 
other  banks,  $117,868;  other  liabilities,  $152,- 
650.  At  the  time  of  the  suspension  of  specie 
payment  by  the  banks  generally  throughout 
the  country  in  December,  1861,  the  banks  of 
Indiana  refused  to  suspend,  aad  have  main- 


added  to  the  common  school  reveune,  gives  a 
total  of  $1  60  per  child. 

There  is  now  due  the  school  revenue  from 
the  State,  $350,000.  This  amount  was  an  un- 
apportiooed  accumulation  of  said  revenues, 
which  was  drawn  from  the  State  Treasury 
and  "used  for  other  purposes"  prior  to  the 
year  1861.  Tho  Legislature,  at  the  last  session, 
made  arrangements  to  repay  it,  at  the  rate  of 
$50,000  a  year,  commencing  April,  1862. 
It  may  seem  that  the  number  of  children 


tained  their  condition  as  specie-paying  banks  who  did  not  attend  school  daring  tho  year  is 
up  to  the  present  time.  The  State  debt  in  remarkably  large.  But  it  should  bo  remem- 
1860  was  $10,286,855  57.  Besides  this,  the  bered  that  the  enumeration  includes  all  single 
State  is  holder  for  the  canal  stocks  of  the  Wa-  persons  between  tho  ages  of  five  and  twenty- 
bash  and  Erie  Canal,  $7,017,807  50 ;  but  the  oue  years ;  that  many  of  these  are  already 
interest  aad  a  portion  of  the  principal  of  this  are  in  tho  active  pursuits  of  life ;  that  many  par- 
paid  front  the  canal  revenues.  ents,  convinced  of  the  evil  of  sending  children 
According  to  the  United  States  census  of  to  school  at  tho  tender  age  of  five  years,  havo 
1860,  the  products  of  Indiana  in  tho  summer  abandoned  it,  and  that  near  one-fourth  of  the 
of  that  year  were  as  follows :  schools  have  not  been  open  during  the  year. 

Live  Stoci.— Number  of  horses,  409,504;  Early  in  their  session  the  Legislature  ap- 
asses  and  mules,  18,627 ;  milch  cows,  491,033 ;  pointed  commissioners  to  the  Peace  Convention 
working;  oxen,  95,982 ;  other  cattle,  582,990 ;  held  at  Washington  on  the  4th  of  February,  a 
sheep,  2,157,375 ;  swine,  2,498,528.  Value  of  decided  majority  being  in  favor  of  the  move- 
live  stock,  $50,116,964.  ment.  "When  tho  call  of  tho  President  for 
Produce. — Bushels  of  wheat,  15,219,120;  troops  was  made,  on  the  15th  of  April,  the  Gov- 
corn,  69,641,591;  oats,  5,028,755;  Irish  po-  ernor  and  people  of  Indiana  responded  with  the 
tatoes,  8,873,130 ;  sweet  potatoes,  284,804 ;   utmost  promptness  to  the  summons.  Within 

one  week  after  tho  call  the  six  regiments  asked 
for  were  raised  and  mustered  into  the  service, 
and  ready  to  march,  and  would  have  been  on 
their  way  to  tho  field  if  they  could  have  been 
provided  with  arms.  They  received  them  and 
were  despatched  to  Western  Virginia  and  other 


tlax 


1,219 


seed,  158,272.  Pounds  of  rice, 
tobacco,  4,657,964;  wool,  2,466,264;  batter, 
17,934,767;  cheese,  569,574;  flax,  17,112. 
Tons  of  hay,  635,322.  Value  of  home  manu- 
factures, $8-47,251  ;  value  of  slaughtered  ani- 
mals, $9,592,322. 

The  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  points  before  tho  middle  of  May. 
Institutions,  Professor  Miles  J.  Fletcher,  to  the  The  Legislature  also  authorized  tho  raising 
Governor,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1862,  presents  and  arming  of  six  regiments  for  one  year  for 
the  following  statistics  in  regard  to  the  condi-  home  service,  to  be  transferred  to  the  Govern- 
tion  of  popular  education  in  the  State :  ment  service  at  the  discretion  of  the  Governor. 
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They  were  armed  with  State  arms.  More  than 
twice  as  many  companies  as  were  needed  for 
these  six  regiments  were  tendered  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

The  requisition  for  six  regiments  for  three 
years'  service  was  filled  in  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  order  came.  Nearly  the  whole  num- 
ber were  tendered  the  Governor  in  anticipation 
of  the  call. 

Besides  these  eighteen  regiments,  raised  by 
official  requisition,  there  were  about  thirty 
regiments  organized  as  "  Home  Guards,"  with 
one  name  or  another.  They  held  themselves  in 
most  cases  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  were  armed  as  fast  as  the  arms  could 
be  procurod. 

As  renewed  calls  for  troops  were  made,  In- 
diana responded  with  a  promptness  and  patri- 
otism unsurpassed  by  any  State  in  the  Union. 
She  sent  into  the  field  considerably  more  than 
her  quota  of  troops,  and  they  were  admirably 
equipped  and  provided,  and  in  the  severe  battles 
in  which  they  were  engaged  exhibited  the  most 
undaunted  and  persistent  bravery.  In  the  war 
with  Mexico,  one  of  the  Indiana  regiments,  at 
Buena  Vista,  had  become  panic-stricken,  and 
its  flight  had  brought  a  reproach  upon  the  re- 
putation of  the  State  for  courage.  This  stain  it 
was  the  especial  desire  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Indiana  regiments  to  efface,  and  more  than  one 
regiment,  on  being  sworn  into  the  service,  took 
a  solemn  oath  to  "  remember  Buena  Vista,"  an 
oath  they  have  kept  most  religiously,  for  when- 
ever they  have  been  engaged  in  battle,  they 
have  been  eager  to  advance,  steady  in  the  fight, 
and  utterly  averse  to  retreating. 

The  forces  raised  in  tho  Stato  and  sent  into 
the  field  before  the  1st  of  January,  1862,  were, 
in  round  numbers,  about  60,000.  Of  these 
53,500  were  infantry,  4,500  cavalry,  and  about 
2,000  artillery.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  arms  that  were  distributed  by  tho  State  to 
the  different  regiments  during  the  year : 

Muskets  and  Rifles. 

Prussian  muskets.   4.00G 

United  States  rifle*.   !V,290 

Padrei  "    6.m>o 

Belgian            »    957 

New  f>i  rcnsslon  tnnskeU   7.299 

Altered     -            «    8,900 

Lonx  ran«re  rifles   600 

Springfield    »   !   1,830 

Short  Enflelds   960 

Lonff       »    13,1,98 

Saxony  rifles   1,000 

Austrian  rifles,  64  cal   3,s«a 

'  appl  "      "    m 


To  this  must  be  added  the  following  pieces 
of  ordnance : 


Six-pounders  

Twelve-pound  howitzers. 


ST 
tt 
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Total. 


  53,606 

Cavalry  Anns. 

Colt's  navy  revolvers   2,547 

Cavalry  pistols   1,077 

Cavalry  sabros   4,411 

Hurnslde's  carbines.   480 

fcharpe's  carbines   84$ 

Hall's  carbines   60 

Musicians'  swords   626 

Non-commissioned  officers'  swords.   923 

The  most  of  the  cavalry  arms  were  sent  to 
the  Indiana  cavalry  regiments  direct  by  the 
Government  after  they  left  the  State. 


Six-pound  rid 
Ten-pound  Parrott  guns 

The  Indiana  troops  have  been,  perhaps,  more 
widely  scattered  through  the  different  cor}* 
d'armee  than  those  of  any  other  State ;  they 
were  with  Gen.  McClellan  and  his  successors 
in  Western  Virginia ;  fought  at  Bull  Run ;  gar- 
risoned the  forts  at  Ilatteras  Inlet,  and  were 
plundered  of  their  clothing  and  supplies  by  the 
Confederates ;  participated  in  the  victories  of 
Gen.  Lyon,  and  in  the  masterly  retreat  of  Siegel : 
defended  Lexington  under  Mulligan ;  formed  a 
part  of  Fremont's  army  which  went  in  pursuit 
of  Gen.  Price ;  were,  indeod,  in  every  consider- 
able action  in  Missouri,  and  in  most  of  those 
on  the  Potomac,  and,  during  the  present  year, 
have  been  in  the  actions  of  Mill  Spring,  Roa- 
noke Island,  Fort  Donelson,  Pea  Ridge,  Pitts- 
burgh Landing,  and  at  the  capture  of  Island 
Number  Ten. 

The  Indiana  Legislature,  at  its  session  in 
1861,  passed,  on  the  7th  of  May,  a  law  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  militia,  which  greatly  fa- 
cilitated tho  subsequent  supplying  of  troops  on 
tho  demand  of  the  Government.  Some  features 
of  this  law  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  militia 
wero  divided  into  two  classes,  sedentary  and 
active.  The  sedentary  militia  comprised  all 
white  male  persons  liable  to  bear  arms  under 
the  State  constitution  except  those  enrolled  in 
tho  active  militia.  The  active  militia,  styled 
also  the  Indiana  Legion,  consisted  of  all  such 
able-bodied  white  male  citizens  of  the  State  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  as 
should  enroll  themselves  and  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  and  the  State  of 
Indiana.  These  persons  were  required  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  a  uniform,  but  the  State 
furnished  them  with  arms,  equipments,  ammu- 
nition, &c,  and  paid  the  expenses  of  company 
and  regimental  drills ;  and  when  calleM  into  nc- 
tivo  service,  either  in  behalf  of  the  State  or  the 
General  Government,  they  were  to  receive  tbe 
same  pay  as  corresponding  grades  in  the  United 
States  army.  They  wero  required  to  parade 
four  times  a  year,  and  in  addition,  to  have  not 
less  than  twelve  company  drills  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  The  uniforms  and  equipments  be- 
ing similar  to  those  of  tho  United  States  troops, 
the  members  of  the  companies,  on  being  re- 
ceived into  the  United  States  service,  received 
compensation  for  the  cost  of  their  uniforms 
from  tho  Government. 

Under  this  act  large  numbers  enrolled  them- 
selves in  the  active  militia,  and,  from  the  regi- 
ments thus  enrolled  it  was  comparatively  easy  to 
snpply,  as  they  were  needed,  the  troops  required 
by  the  General  Government. 

On  the  7th  of  September  a  terrible  railroad 
accident  occurred  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Railroad,  by  which  over  100  volunteers  of  the 
Nineteenth  Illinois  Regiment,  on  their  way  to 
Western  Virginia,  were  killed  and  wounded. 
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INDIANS,  Westkkx.  The  population  west 
of  the  United  States,  inhabiting  that  vast  region 
known  as  territories,  consists,  with  few  excep- 
tions, of  Indians  in  various  stages  of  civilization. 
Some,  in  naked  savage  bands,  adorned  with, 
paint  and  feathers,  armed  with  the  tomahawk 
and  scalping  knife,  roam  the  wilderness.  Others 
differing  frum  the  planter  or  farmer  only  in  their 
tawny  complexion,  possess  cultivated  lands, 
flocks,  and  herds. 

.  The  number  of  these  Indians  in  direct  con- 
nection with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  289,500  souls,  seven-twelfths  of  whom 
are  females. 

The  largo  tribes  of  Cherokees,  Chickasaw*, 
and  Choctaws,  occupy  lands  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  United  States.  These  lands 
arc  west  of  Arkansas  and  north  of  Texas,  and 
being  within  the  limits  of  the  southern  super- 
intendency,  and  under  the  supervision  of  agents 
who  sympathized  with  tho  Qovernmont  of  the 
Confederate  States,  all  intercourse  was  suspend- 
ed by  them  with  the  agents  of  the  United 
States.  After  the  4th  of  March,  when  a  new 
administration  had  been  inangurated,  the  super- 
intendent and  agents  were  removed,  and  others 
appointed  to  discharge  their  duties.  These  new 
ofhcers  were  unable  to  reach  their  posts,  or  to 
hold  any  intercourse  with  the  tribes  under  their 
charge.  The  superintendent  and  some  of  the 
agents  of  the  southern  superintendency  united 
with  tho  Confederate  States,  and  incited  the 
Indians  to  acts  of  hostility.  At  the  same  time 
they  claimed  to  exercise  the  same  authority  by 
virtue  of  commissions  from  the  Confederate 
Government.  These  influences  upon  the  In- 
dians were  sufficient  to  induce  a  portion  of 
them  to  renounce  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  and  acknowledge  tho  Confederate  States. 
A  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Confederate  Con- 
press  with  the  Choctaws,  by  which  two  dele- 
gates from  that  nation  received  the  privilege  to 
sit  in  tho  Congress.  Sampson  Folsom  and  East- 
man Loman  were  the  delegates.  Two  regiments 
were  raised  and  joined  the  Confederate  army, 
and  a  third  was  organized  during  1861.  The 
hostile  attitude  assumed  by  some  portions  of 
the  above-mentioned  tribes  was  produced,  it 
was  supposed,  by  the  threats  of  emissaries  sent 
among  them.  A  lar^e  proportion  of  these  tribes 
are  in  comfortable  circumstances ;  one  very  far 
advanced  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  many  of 
them  are  slaveholders.  This  last  circumstance, 
the  lack  of  information  relative  to  the  purposes 
of  the  new  administration,  tho  surrender  of  the 
posts  in  their  vicinity,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Federal  troops,  are  sufficient  reasons  to  explain 
a  change  of  allegiance  on  the  part  of  any  of 
them.  Among  the  first  to  yield  to  such  in- 
fluences were  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws ; 
amongst  the  last  were  the  Cherokees,  at  the 
head  of  whom  is  John  Rosa,  who  resisted  these 
movements  as  long  as  it  was  in  his  power.  The 
following  is  his  proclamation  of  neutrality : 

I,  John  Ross,  principal  Chief,  hereby  issue  this  mv 
proclamation  to  the  people  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  re- 


minding them  of  the  obligations  arising  under  their 
treaties  with  the  United  States,  and  urging  them  to 
the  faithful  observance  of  said  treaties,  and  peace  and 
friendship  towards  the  people  of  all  the  States.  Tho 
better  to  attain  these  important  ends,  I  earnestly  im- 
press on  all  my  fellow-citizens  the  propriety  of  attend* 
lag  to  their  ordinary  avocations,  and  to  abstain  from 
political  discussions  of  the  events  transpiring  in  the 
states,  and  from  partisan  demonstrations  in  regard  to 
the  same. 

They  should  not  be  alarmed  with  false  report «, 
thrown  into  circulation  by  designing  men,  but  cultivate 
harmony  among  themselves,  and  observe  good  fuith 
and  strict  neutrality  between  the  States  threatened 
with  civil  war.  With  these  means  alone  can  the 
Cherokee  people  hope  to  maintain  their  own  rights 
unimpaired,  and  have  their  own  soil  and  firesides  snar- 
ed from  the  hateful  effects  of  devastating  war.  There 
has  not  been  a  declaration  of  war  between  the  oppos- 
ing partic8t  and  the  conflict  may  yet  be  avoided  with 
a  compromise  or  a  peaceable  separation.  The  peculiar 
circumstances  of  their  condition  admonish  the  Chero- 
kees to  the  exercise  of  prudence  in  regard  to  a  state  of 
affairs  to  the  existence  of  which  they  nave  in  no  way 
contributed,  and  they  should  avoid  the  performance  of 
any  act,  or  the  adoption  of  any  policy,  calculated  to 
destroy  or  endanger  their  territorial  and  civil  rights. 
With  an  honest  adherence  to  this  course,  they  can 
give  no  just  cause  for  aggression  or  invasion,  nor  any 
pretence  for  making  their  country  the  scene  of  mili- 
tary oppression,  and  will  be  in  a  situation  to  claim  all 
their  rights  in  the  final  adjustment  that  wiU  take  place 
between  the  several  States. 

For  these  reasons  I  earnestly  urge  on  the  Cherokee 
people  the  importance  of  non-interference  with  the 
people  of  the  States,  and  the  observance  of  unswerving 
neutrality  between  them ; — trusting  that  God  will  not 
only  keep  from  our  own  borders  the  desolation  of  war, 
but  that  He  will,  in  His  infinite  mercy  and  honor,  stay 
its  ravages  among  the  brotherhood  of  the  States, 

Given  under  my  hand  at  the  Executive  office  at  Park 
Hill,  this  17th  day  of  May,  1801.        JOHN  ROSS, 

Principal  Chief.' 

i 

The  number  of  the  Cherokee  nation  is  22,000, 
among  whom  80  schools  are  established.  Tho 
number  of  the  Choctaws  is  about  18,000,  and 
that  of  the  Chickasaws  5,000.  Among  the 
Choctaws  there  are  numerous  schools  and 
churches;  the  proportion  is  about  the  same 
with  tho  Chickasaws. 

Notwithstanding  tho  position  taken  by  the 
Chief  Ross,  yet  the  unfavorable  course  of  af- 
fairs connected  with  the  Federal  military  move- 
ments in  Missouri,  and  the  activity  of  tho 
Confederate  agents,  so  strengthened  the  party 
in  favor  of  an  alliance  with  the  Confederate 
States  that  Ross  was  overborne  by  their  pres- 
sure. On  the  20th  of  August  he  called  the 
Council  together  at  Tahlequah,  and  sent  in  a 
message  recommending  a  severance  of  their 
connection  with  the  Federal  Government,  and 
an  alliance  with  the  Confederate  Government. 
The  Council  approved  of  these  recommenda- 
tions, and  appointed  commissioners  to  make  a 
treaty  of  alliance.  At  the  time  of  this  change 
of  views  on  tho  part  of  the  Chief  and  Council, 
the  Confederate  Commissioners  had  mode  prop- 
ositions offering  to  assume  the  payment  of  tho 
regular  annuity  which  tho  Cherokees  had 
hitherto  received  from  the  United  States,  and 
which  they  now  feared  would  be  lost  by  an  al- 
liance with  the  Confederacy;  threats  of  an  in- 
vasion from  Arkansas  and  Texas  were  also 
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made,  without  any  hope  of  succor  from  the 
Foderal  Government.  The  wife  of  Ross  held 
out  to  the  last  moment,  and  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  raise  a  Confederate  flag  over  the 
Council  House,  her  opposition  was  so  spirited 
that  it  was  prevented.  A  Home  Guard  of 
1,200  men  was  raised  and  drilled.  The  Creeks, 
a  nation  of  18,550  persons,  also  raised  1,200  men. 

The  Delaware  Indians,  on  a  reservation  in 
the  State  of  Kansas,  number  1,034.  Their  per- 
sonal property  averages  almost  $1,000  to  each 
individual.  Many  amongst  them  havo  become 
traders  with  other  Indians,  both  reclaimed  and 
wild,  and  travol  even  to  the  boundaries  of 
California.  Some  of  tho  moro  thrifty  of  the 
farmors  hold  moro  than  a  hundred  acres  subjeot 
to  the  plough. 

Tho  Pottawatomics  have  a  reservation  80 
miles  square,  rich  in  soil,  and  beautifully 
located  on  the  Kansas  River,  near  Topeka,  tho 
present  seat  of  Government  for  tho  State.  A 
division  of  sentiment  exists  in  the  tribe,  which 
numbers  2,148  persons,  as  to  holding  land  in 
severalty  or  in  common.  While  tho  latter  system 
prevails,  they  are  dei>endent  in  a  measuro  upon 
the  chase  for  support.  They  are  intelligent 
and  happy,  and  havo  schools  and  mission 
churches. 

Tho  Sacs  and  Foxes  aro  a  vigorous  and  power- 
ful race,  refusing  to  adopt  the  costume  of  the 
whites.  They  accept  the  theory,  but  reject  the 
practices  of  civilized  life,  and  chooso  to  rely 
upon  their  buffalo  hunts  and  annuities  for  sub- 
sistence.  They  number  over  1,800  persons. 

The  Shawnees,  who  own  their  lands  in 
severalty,  are  estimated  to  hold  as  individual 
property  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  in  valne. 
They  number  810  persons,  and  are  intelligent, 
of  gentlemanly  bearing,  and  prosperous. 

The  I  oways  of  tho  Missouri  have  almost  en- 
tirely abandoned  tho  chase,  and  devoted  them- 
selves to  agriculture.  They  number  800,  and 
havo  had  during  the  year  225  acres  of  land 
under  cultivation.  Their  individual  wealth  is 
estimated  at  $16,000. 

The  Oraahas  are  a  prosperous  agricultural 
community.  Although  the  tribe  numbers  less 
than  a  thousand  souls,  they  have,  in  addition 
to  a  thousand  acres  of  land  fenced  for  pasture, 
six  hundred  and  seventy  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion. Their  individual  wealth  is  estimated  at 
$40,000.  During  tho  year  they  adopted  a  regu- 
lar code  of  laws,  established  an  internal  police 
selected  among  themselves,  and  are  making 
rapid  advances  in  the  manners  and  customs  of 
civilization.  The  culture  of  sorghum  has  been 
commenced,  from  which  they  expect  to  obtain 
sugar  and  molasses. 

The  Kickapoos,  upon  whom  famine,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  drought  of  1860,  pressed  sore 
during  the  winter  of  1860-'61,  rejoiced  in  boun- 
tiful crops  in  1861.  They  number  850,  and  own 
an  aggregate  of  property  worth  $40,000.  Their 
efforts  in  raising  wheat  havo  been  very  satis- 
factory. 

In  the  northern  super  ntendency,  the  animos- 


ities which  have  in  former  years  existed  among 
the  various  tribes  still  slumber.  The  land  of 
the  "Winnebagoes  on  the  northern  frontier  has 
been  divided  among  them  in  severalty,  giving 
to  each  head  of  a  family  eighty  acres,  and  to 
each  malo  adult  forty  acres.  They  number  2,256, 
and  their  aggregate  individual  wealth  is  $70,000. 

Tho  Yanctonnais  band  of  the  Sioux  has 
hitherto  been  a  wild  and  intractable  people, 
manifesting  no  disposition  to  abandon  in  the 
least  their  savage  modo  of  life.  They  have 
exercised  a  powerful  and  pernicious  influence 
upon  tho  neighboring  tribes,  who  aro  less  wild, 
and  are  disposed  to  cultivate  more  intimate  re- 
lations with  the  whites.  Now  they  are  begin- 
ning to  surrender  their  prejudices,  and  are  dis- 
posed to  arrive  at  a  better  understanding  with 
the  Government.   Their  band  numbers  3.050. 

Some  of  the  Sioux  located  upon  reservations, 
have  made  a  fair  beginning  in  the  customs  of 
civilized  life.  They  have  adopted  the  costume 
of  the  whites,  and  rely  for  a  subsistence  upon 
the  arts  of  husbandry.  This  class  is  known  as 
"  Farmer  Indians  ."  a  term  which  distinguishes 
them  from  the  other  class,  known  as  "  Blanket 
Indians."  The  "  Farmer  Indians  "  are  met  in 
each  step  in  their  endeavors  to  attain  the  arts 
of  civilization  by  the  constant  opposition  of  the 
"  Blanket  Indians,"  who  regard  them  as  inno- 
vators upon  their  ancient  customs,  wanting  in 
manliness,  a  discredit  to  their  race,  and  "  de- 
generate sons  of  noble  sires."  The  Sioux 
number  over  6,500,  and  their  individual  wealth 
is  estimated  above  $220,000,  a  part  of  which 
consists  of  horses.  Ordinary  and  manual  labor 
schools  exist  among  them.  "Whiskey  every- 
where seems  to  possess  for  the  Indian  an  irre- 
sistible attraction,  and  having  no  just  apprecia- 
tion of  values,  ho  readily  exchanges  the  most 
valuable  of  his  possessions  to  gratify  his  un- 
controllable desire  for  this  stimulant. 

In  tho  Colorado  Territory,  the  agents  of  the 
Confederate  States  and  the  disaffected  resident 
whites  have  made  a  strong  impression  on  the 
minds  of  tho  Indians,  and,  although  no  acts  of 
hostility  were  committed,  they  havo  begun  to 
waver  in  their  loyalty  to  tho  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  num- 
bering 1,250,  have  treaty  relations  with  the 
Government. 

Those  formidable  tribes  between  tho  Upper 
Arkansas  and  Texas  have  heretofore  scorned 
the  restraints  of  civilization.  For  two  years 
past  they  have  rendered  tho  passage  of  the 
plains  perilous  to  emigrants.  Within  the  last 
year  they  havo  manifested  a  disposition  to  as- 
sume friendly  relations,  and  upou  receiving  the 
annual  present  of  goods,  which  had  been  with- 
held for  tho  two  previous  years,  they  entered 
into  a  preliminary  treaty.  Thus  the  travel 
upon  the  great  plains  between  the  frontier  and 
New  Mexico  has  again  been  made  secure,  and 
its  worst  dangers  averted.  The  recent  discov- 
ery of  gold  within,  this  territory  has  drawn 
thither  a  rapid  tide  of  emigration,  which,  beiDg 
precipitated  amongst  the  tribes  occupying  the 
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gold-bearing  regions  of  the  territory,  has  min- 
gled the  white  and  red  races,  and  forbids  futuro 
difficulty.  The  change  from  savage  to  civilized 
lifo  is  very  great,  and  is  beset  with  difficulties 
and  perplexities  requiring  the  aid  of  soil,  cli- 
mate, and  seclusion  to  encounter  them  suc- 
cessfully. 

In  Nevada  Territory  a  talk  was  held  with  the 
Pah-Ute  tribe  on  Walker  River,  which  numbers 
700,  and  with  another  tribe  of  the  samo  Indians 
on  Trackee  River.  Wunu-Mucka,  their  chief, 
made  sat  isfactory  declarations  of  his  purpose  to 
prevent  all  interference  on  the  part  of  his  peo- 
ple with  the  overland  stage  and  the  telegraph, 
which  pass  through  their  country  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  States. 

The  Washoe  tribe  presents  a  painful  contrast 
to  the  other  Indians,  even  of  that  region.  They 
are  a  poor  and  degraded  race,  living  on  insects 
and  spontaneous  products. 

The "  Apaches  and  Navajocs  in  New  Mexico 
have  been  arrayed  in  hostility  towards  tho 
whites.  On  the  part  of  the  former  the  hostility 
was  open  and  undisguised,  while  the  latter 
were  more  insidious  Dot  not  less  dangerous. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Pueblos  and  Mohuache 
Utahs  liave  been  friendly.  The  former  are 
peaceable  and  loyal  towards  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  largely  engaged  in  agricultural 

gursuita,  and  the  latter  are  formidable  in  nura- 
ers,  enterprising,  intelligent,  and  loyal  to  such 
a  degree  that  they  tendered  their  services  for 
the  protection  of  white  settlers  against  assaults 
of  Confederate  squads  from  Texas,  as  well  as 
savage  foes.  The  number  of  tho  Pueblos  is 
J 0,000 ;  of  the  Navnioes,  9,000;  Apaches, 
10,000 ;  Mohuache  Utahs,  6,000. 

In  Utah  Territory  an  unfavorable  state  of 
affairs  exists  among  the  Indians.  The  natural 
poverty  of  the  country,  the  destruction  of  tho 
wild  game  by  the  introduction  of  white  men, 
aud  tho  selfish  policy  of  the  Mormon  people, 
havedeprivedthe  bulk,  of  from  15,000  to  20,000, 
of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  country  of 
their  accustomed  means  of  subsistence,  and 
driven  them  to  the  alternative  of  laying  violent 
hands  on  the  property  of  the  whites,  or  of  per- 
ishing by  want.  Cattle  husbandry  is  regarded 
as  the  surest  means  of  relieving  these  Indians. 
In  California,  a  law  has  been  passed  by  the 
'  Legislature,  by  which  large  numbers  of  Indians 
have  been  nominally  indentured  for  a  long  term 
of  years  to  white  masters.  By  the  operations 
of  this  law,  Indians  of  any  age  under  thirty, 
and  of  either  sex,  without  their  consent,  or,  if 
they  be  minors,  that  of  their  parents,  are  44  in- 
dentured" to  white  masters,  who  thereupon 
become  entitled  to  44  the  care,  control,  custody, 
and  earnings"  cf  those  thus  44 indentured," 
whom,  in  consideration  thereof,  they  undertake 
to  14  feed,  clothe,  care  for,  and  protect ; "  but  no 
security  is  required  that  this  undertaking  shall 
be  performed,  nor  any  penalties  prescribed  for 
its  violation. 

In  Oregon,  ill-disposed  persons  have  asserted 
to  the  Indians  that  the  Government  of  their 
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"  Great  Father "  was  destroyed,  and  that  nc 
moro  a  annuities  would  be  paid.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  that  tho  Rogue  River  Indians 
abandoned  their  reservation,  and  tho  Indians 
of  other  reservations  threatened  to  follow  their 
example.  The  Cayuses,  numbering  less  tlmn 
four  hundred,  own  property  valued  at  more 
than  $100,000. 

The  number  of  Indians  in  Washington  Terri- 
tory with  whom  treaties  have  been  negotiated, 
is  about  14,000.  There  are  many  tribes  and 
bands  besides  who  live  in  their  neighborhood. 
About  ten  thousand  whites  have  gone  into  tho 
Nez  Perces  country  in  search  of  gold,  but  no 
trouble  has  arisen  between  them  and  these  Iu- 
dians. 

At  the  Mackinac  post,  the  greatest  evil  with 
which  the  Indians  have  to  contend  is  whiskey. 
Those  who  live  on  the  borders  of  the  great 
lakes  divide  their  time  between  tho  old  pur- 
suits of  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping,  and 
those  of  the  interior  depend  on  the  cultivation 
of  their  farms.  Large  quantities  of  maple 
sugar  are  manufactured  by  them.  Numbers 
of  those  Indians  have  been  eager  to  manifest 
their  good  will  to  the  Federal  Government  by 
enlisting  in  its  military  service,  if  tho  Govern- 
ment should  desire  it. 

The  number  of  the  Indians  holding  relations 
with  the  Federal  Government  has  been  stated. 
The  schools  of  all  kinds  among  them  are  162, 
having  5,950  pupils,  under  186  teachers.  Tho 
station  best  furnished  with  educational  oppor- 
tunities is  that  of  New  York ;  then  follow,  in 
the  order  of  excellence,  tho  Northern,  Central, 
Southern  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 
In  New  Mexico  and  Utah  there  are  no  schools, 
nor  in  Nevada  or  Colorado  territories.  Thero 
are  two  hundred  and  forty-one  farms  in  cultiva- 
tion by  Indians  or  for  Indian  use,  comprising 
an  area  of  6,112  acres,  of  which  8,156  are 
worked  by  Indians  alone. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  movable  per- 
sonal property  owned  by  the  aforesaid  Indian 
tribes,  is  $4,070,053.  Those  in  the  most  pros- 
perous circumstances  are  the  Shawnoes,  Wyan- 
dots,  and  Delaware?,  who  average  more  than  . 
$1,000  to  each  individual;  the  poorest  are  the 
tribes  and  bands  in  Utah.  Indian  wealth  con- 
sists chiefly  in  horses,  ponies,  and  mules ;  but 
cattle,  farming  implements,  and  household  fur- 
niture are  rapidly  becoming  important  objects 
of  acquisition. 

Tho  moral  and  religious  cultivation  of  tho 
Indians  is  under  tho  care  of  seventy-seven  mis- 
sionaries, twenty-five  of  whom  are  under  the 
care  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  north 
and  south ;  nineteen  are  in  tho  communion  of 
tho  Roman  Catholio  Church;  niuo  are  Bap- 
tists; five  aro  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends;  three  are  Oongregationalists ;  two 
are  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  and  one  of  tho 
Lutheran  Church.  The  remainder  are  undes- 
ignated. Their  presence  imparts  to  the  In- 
dians, by  example  as  well  as  precept,  lessons  in 
industry  of  all  kinds :  in  the  arts  and  sciences ; 
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in  Agriculture ;  in  domestic  economy ;  in  tem- 
perance, manner  of  life  and  behavior,,  dress 
and  deportment.  How  great  are  the  advan- 
tages thus  communicated  to  those  children  of 
the  forest  and  prairie,  the  imagination  can  more 
easily  picture  than  the  pen  1 
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The  Federal  Government  has  steadily  pursued 
the  plan  of  purchasing  of  the  Indian  tribes 
their  surplus  land,  after  a  portion  has  heen  re- 
served, sufficiently  large  for  them  to  occupy. 
A  portion  of  the  purchase  money  has  generally 
been  retained  by  the  Government,  with  their 
consent,  and  invested  in  such  securities  as  would 
yield  to  the  tribe  an  annuity.  The  amount 
of  such  investments  in  the  securities  of  the 
seceded  States,  the  tribes  to  which  they  be- 
long, the  amount  of  interest  doe,  and  the  time 
when  the  last  payment  of  interest  by  these 
States  was  made,  are  shown  in  the  preceding 
table. 

INSURANCE.  The  amount  of  insurance  in 
the  United  States  has  of  late  years  grown  to  be 
very  large,  following  the  increase  in  property 
and  the  amount  of  general  business,  as  well  as 
the  more  strict  adherence  to  the  rule  of  in- 
surance as  a  means  of  covering  credits.  The 
value  of  property  covered  by  insurance  risks  in 
the  United  States  is  about  $2,500,000,000,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  that  insurance  is  effected 
in  New  York  and  the  Eastern  States,  under 
tho  two  general  systems  of  insurance,  proprie- 
tary and  mutual.   Before  the  formation  of  the 
present  government,  insurance  seems  in  this 
country  to  havo  been  confined  to  individual 
underwriters.   In  1792  there  was  a  company 
incorporated  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1606  the 
Eagle  Company  in  New  York.    Marine  risks 
were  the  most  sought  after  at  those  early  dates 
in  the  New.  England  States,  where  the  interests 
were  commercial.   As  the  wealth  and  trade  of 
the  country  continued  to  accumulate,  and  tho 
operations  of  commerce  were  conducted  on 
credits,  the  value  of  which  depended  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  safety  of  the  goods,  insurance 
became  a  necessary  element  in  most  transac- 
tions, and  the  demand  for  policies  called  into 
being  a  large  number  of  companies.  These 
have  been  tho  victims  of  frauds  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, and  have  also  been  the  means  of  victimiz- 
ing the  pnblio  through  fraudulent  organizations. 
If,  on  rightly  conducted  principles,  they  are  the 
means  of  great  benefit  to  the  world,  giving 
birth  to  numberless  enterprises  that  wonld  not 
have  been  undertaken  if  the  individuals  had  no 
means  of  securing  themselves  from  utter  ruin 
through  the  unavoidable  accidents  of  the  ele- 
ments; so  also  have  they  been  the  cause  of  a 
much  larger  destruction  of  property  than  would 
have  taken  place  had  they  not  been  in  exist- 
ence. •  The  total  loss  by  fires  in  the  United 
States  in  usual  years  is  not  far  from  20  mil- 
lions per  annum ;  and  in  the  year  1861,  it  has, 
through  the  operations  of  war,  been  more  than 
double  that  amount. 

The  following  is  a  record  of  the  fires  which 
occurred  throughout  the  United  States  during 
each  month  of  the  year  1861,  together  with  the 
value  of  the  property  destroyed,  when  the  loss 
nt  each  was  estimated  to  be  equal  to,  or  to  havo 
exceeded,  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
and  al->o  the  day  of  the  month  on  which  the 
fire  took  place. 
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JAKI  T.l. 


1-  Yletoria,  Texaj..$100.O0O 

2—  Washington  City  100,000 

3—  Detroit,  Mich . . .  40.000 

4-  Alton,  111   60,000 

6— Boston   20,000 

6-  Fulton,  N.  Y. . . .  160,000 

7—  Philadelphia.   40,000 

9—  Buffalo   40,000 

13-  Uxbridge,  Maw..  20,000 

14—  Manchester,  Pa..  20,000 
14—  Boston   83,000 

14—  Water'n,  Mas*. . .  20.000 

15—  Ashland,  N.  Y. . .  40,000 
15-Ncwbe  rn,  N.  C . .  40,000 
IT— San  Francisco . . .  40,000 
U-Dadevilla,  Ala...  40,000 
19-Chic,  Falls,  Muss.  60,000 
19 -Toledo,  Ohio. . . .  90,000 

19-Chlcago   20,000 

21— Worcester,  Mass.  85,000 

23-  LouisrilU>.  Kr. ..  40,000 

24-  Raclne,  Wis   20,000 

124—  Sacramento,  Cal.  150,000 

27— Greenville,  Ala..  80,000 

80-  Jameatown,N.Y.  152,000 
30-Milwaukce,  Wla.  45.000 

81-  Alton,  111   25.000 

81-Loulsvllle,Ky...  80,000 

Total  11,420,000 

Fen  ec  art. 

4— Painsville,  Ohio.  $20,000 

7—  New  Orleans   80,000 

8—  New  York   MUM 

12— Baldwlnsv'ft.N.Y.  1 40.000 

1 5—  Portland,  Me         1 LOM 

17— Buffalo   22,000 

10— Mansfield,  Conn.  80,000 
20— New  York   60.0(H) 

i  Va...  8o,uoo 


Total  $410,000 

March. 

1— West  Pt,  N.  Y.  .$100,000 

1— Cincinnati   20, (too 

6— Dundee,  N.  Y_..  150,000 

6— Berlin,  Wis   20,m* 

8-New  York   20,000 

8-8anduaky.Ohio.„  65,000 

10-  Cinclnnati.  150,000 

11-  New  York   80.000 

12-  Glouces'rCo.,Va.  SO.ooo 

14-  Suffield,  Conn....  20,000 

15—  Brooklyn   20,000 

15— Hartford   8i),000 

15— Newport,  Fla....  100,000 
1'"— Madisonv'le,  Ky.  30,000 
17— New  Orleans....  100,000 
19—  Free  port,  III....  25.000 
19— Jefferson,  La....  80,000 
23— Newb'oort,  Mass.  2O.000 

.'4— New  York   80,000 

26-N'ew  York   20,000 

29-Sumter,S.C.....  25.000 

=9-Xew  York   60.000 

80-New  Orleans. ...  IOO.00O 
a  1 -Troy   80,000 

TotaL  $1,265,000 


April. 
Place. 
2-Mlnneapolis.Mln. 

11— New  York  

16 — Mllford.  N.  J  

19— New  York  

IS— Macon,  6a  

IS— Houston,  Texas... 

19 —  Harp.  Ferry, Va.. 

20—  Leavetih,k«n.«a.i 

21-  Horscheads.N.Y. 

22-  Centralis,  111.... 
Havana,  N.  V  


$22,000 


20,000 
200,000 
125,000 
80,000 
25,000 
25,000 


Total. 


..$562,000 


Mat. 

2— Boston   $20,000 

8-Phlladelphla ....  60,000 

8— New  Orleans....  125,000 

4—  Meridon,  Conn..*  80,000 

6—  Wheeling,  Va....  40,000 

7—  Norwalk,  Conn . .  40.000 
T— East  Sag'w  Mich.  50.000 

5—  Memphis,  Tenn..  60,000 

8—  Richmond,  Va. . .  6a 000 

9—  Washington  City  20,000 

18—  New  Orleans   60,000 

19—  Nashville,  Tonn..  80,000 

22— Albany   20,000 

28— N.  Bedford,  Mass.  60,000 

25—  Dunkirk,  N.  Y . .  25,000 

26—  Manches'r,  Conn.  40,000 

27—  Cleveland,  Ohio..  60.000 
27— Galnsburg,  III...  85,000 
25— Ban  Francisco....  70,000 

30—  New  Orleans ... .  1 00.000 

31—  Ash ue lot,  N.  II..  75.000 


Total  $1,130,000 


J  cum. 

2— Marshall,  Mich.. 
8— Oswego,  N.  Y... 

6—  Wluch'ter,  N.  H. 

7—  Lane,  III  

10— Plttsfield,  Mass.. 
18— Milton,  N.C... 

14—  Bangor,  Me,. .... 

15—  Peoria,  111  

16—  New  Orleans.... 
18— Person  Co.,  N.  C. 
20— Cottonwood,  CL. 
20— Houghton,  Mich. 

20-  ColdSpring,N.Y. 

21—  Donaldson'e,  La. 
25—  E.  Saglnaw.Mich. 
25— E.  Hartdara,  Con. 
27-New  York  


$25,000 

30,000 
72,000 
28,000 
40,000 
24,iHK) 
40,000 
85,000 
60,000 
20,000 
400,lNMt 
25.000 
25.000 
200,000 
60.000 
40,000 
125,000 
80,000 


JCLT. 

4— New  York  

4 -  Boston  

6— E.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

5-  New  Orleans.... 

6-  Plttsfield.  M»*.. 
5— Milwaukee,  Wia. 

18— St  Joseph,  Mo. 
14—  Milwaukee,  Wli 


125,000 

600,000 
500,000 
85.000 
80.000 
100,000 
43,000 
25,000 


Tho  following  is  the  value  of  property  de- 
stroyed by  fires  in  the  loyal  and  seceded  States^ 


January. . . 
February  .. 

March  

April  

June  , 

July  

August.... 

September. 
October... 

November 
December.. 


ToUl. 


Ujrsl  5u!,i. 

S*«*il«<i 
Slate*. 

$1,210,000 

$210,000 

852.000 

60.000 

830,000 

885.000 

812,000 

250.000 

685,000 

445.000 

960.000 

306,000 

1,659,000 

85.000 

722,000 

600,000 

750.000 

40,000 

810,000 

690,000 

100.000 

841,000 

1.000.000 

$*.  690.000 

$9,330,000 

27-Colnmbia,  Cal..  $27,000 
27-Da  Porta,  Calr  ..  169,000 

27-New  York   20.000 

80-Pittaburg,  Pa.._  150,000 


Total........ 

August. 

1— Brooklyn.  

1-Orvllle,  CaL  

8—  Boston.  

4— Troy.  

6—  Saeo,  Me  

6 —  Schenectady. . . . . 

7—  Sonora,  Cal.  .... 

8—  Hampton,  Va.... 

11—  Kankakee,  III.... 

12—  BoundBrook.N.J 

18—  Ogdensbg,  N.  Y. 

19-  Buffalo.  

19-  New  York  

20-  New  York  

21-  New  York  

28—8.  Reading.  Mass. 
80-Blsbop  11111,111.. 


$25,oon 

85,000 
60,000 
80,000 
20,000 

100.000 

85.000 
600,000 
80.000 
35,000 
40,000 
26,000 


OCTOBtR. 
Dais.        Plata.  Lnt 
6— Cincinnati  $25.oo0 

16—  Columbus,  Ohio.  20.000 

17—  St  Joseph,  Mo..  80. 000 
19— MlltonMilKN.H.  80,000 
21— Newark,  N.  J. . . .  20,000 

25-  Bangor,  Me   25.000 

26-  San  Francisco...  60,000 
80-Philadelphia....  100,000. 


22,<K>o 
40.000 
25.000 
gfcnou 
100,000 


Total  $1,222,000 

Septembcr. 

1—  Boone  C.  II.,  Va  $40,000 

2—  New  York   160,000 

8—  Philadelphia   211.000 

7 — Jersey  City.   60,000 

9 —  Now  York   180,000 

10 —  Pittsburg   00,000 

11—  Concord,  N.  H . . .  80,000 

II— Boston   100,000 

17-East  Bloomfleld, 

M     N.  J   20,000 

22— Lacon,  III   Ro.000 

26—  Sacramento,  CaL  100.000 

29-Me^p&TVu'n.V  UK 
Total.... 


2-Gr't  Falls,  N.  H. 

4— Norfolk,  Va,  

7— St  Louis  

9— Chicago  

10— Memphis,  Tenn, . 
10—  Guyandotte,  Va. 
14—  Concord,  N.  H.. 
19- Warsaw,  Mo.... 
28— Warrington,  Fla. 

23—  N.  Providence... 

24—  Alton,  III  

25—  B.  Corners,  N.  Y. 
*6-rhilad«lphl».... 


$30,000 

100,000 
120,000 
40.000 

60,000 

60.000 

00.000 

85,000 
100,000 
80.000 
20.000 


Total  $030,000 

Deceiibss. 

12— Charleston  . . .  .$7,000,000 
16— Piatt  Citv,  Ma  .  40.000 

16—  Plattsburjc  N.  Y.  20.000 

17—  Buffalo,  N.Y....  25,000 
22— New  York. 


70,000 

5K— s*pr'lleld.  Mass...  25.0OO 

26— Wash'n  City   25.000 

26-Brooklyn  lio.ooo 

26-N.  Wford,  N.  Y.  20,000 


....$790,0001         Total.. ...... $7,841,000 

BBCAPrrtriATios. 
The  following  additional  tabU  *hov*  the  abort  Jo*  1*1 
during  each  month,  compared  tcith  those  0/I86O: 


Moras. 


January  

February  

March  

April  

May  .... 
June.... 

July  

August  

September. 
October  .... 
November 
December. 


».*..,......, 


1901. 

I960. 

■s 

n 

I  =- 

■A 

li" 

$1,420,000 

25 

$1,276,000 

9 

412.000 

IS 

907.000 

28 

1,265,000 

89 

2,172,000 

11 

602,000 

28 

1,802,000 

21 

1.130.000 

20 

1,161,000 

19 

1,265,000 

9 

481,000 

12 

1,628.000 

80 

1,60.9,000 

18 

1,122,000 

13 

1,278.000 

18 

790,000 

10 

T7L000 

8 

810,000 

19 

825,000 

18 

090,000 

25 

2,517,000 
1,804,000 

9 

7,841,000 

22 

193 

$1S.020,000 

251 

$15,579,000 

Add  to  the  above  the  value  of  property  de- 
stroyed by  fires  in  tho  United  States  during  tho 
year  where  in  each  instance  tho  loss  was  esti- 
mated at  less  than  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and 
also  tho  value  of  property  destroyed  in  the 
South  and  West,  snch  as  the  destruction  of 
the  products  of  Southern  plantations,  the  burn- 
ing of  railroads  and  othor  bridges,  together 
with  private  houses,  barns,  haystacks,  &c., 
which  have  been  destroyed  by  order  of  mil- 
itary commanders  on  both  sides,  and  tho 
agtrregato  would  be  increased  over  forty-five 
millions.     We  add  the  following  table  of 
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Losses  ft*  shown  above   tlS.020.000 

By  Are*  that  destroyed  less  than  f20.000  each . . .  6.000.000 

Products  of  Southern  plantaUons  burned.   10,000.000 

Bridges  destroyed   6,000,000 

VcwU  burned   8,000,000 

Buildings  burned  by  DilllUry  orders   8. 000,000 

Farm  products  destroyed,   1,000,000 

Total  value  of  property  destroyed  in  1SC1...  $46,020,000 

The  following  figures  show  the  losses  hy  fires 
in  tho  United  States  during  the  past  eight  years : 


Ysaaa. 

I-OM  IwtDly 
tb<KiMa4  dollan 
■ml  upwkrdi. 

T«l»J  Lom 
all  Tin*. 

t20.5T8.000 
18.040.000 

16.792,000 
11.661,000 
16.O6n.O00 
16,697,000 
18,020.000 

fW.Wto.ono 
1T.000.000 
2T.000.000 
20,000,000 
16,000,000 

22,000,000 
22.IMHIJHHI 

46,000,000 

Total  In  eight  years. . 

©131,314,000 

tl94.500.000 

This,  although  insured,  is  a  positive  destruc- 
tion and  utter  loss  of  so  much  of  the  national 
capital,  amounting  very  nearly  to  $200,000,000 
in  8  years,  or  one  half  of  the  value  of  the  gold 
raised  in  California  in  the  same  period.  Under 
the  supposition  that  the  productions  of  the 
United  States  are  worth  $2,000,000,000,  which 
is  the  census  estimate,  and  that  the  dwellings  are 
worth  an  average  of  $500  each,  the  aggregate 
of  goods  and  dwellings  would  be  $5,000,000,000, 
and  the  annual  loss  by  fire  would  average  two- 
fifths  of  one  per  cent. 

The  tonnage  value  of  the  United  States  is 
about  $250,000,000,  and  the  loss  of  vessels 
is  about  $18,000,000  per  annum,  which  would 
be  about  6  per  cent. 

The  marine  losses  for  three  years  wcro  as 
follows  : 


January.... 
February... 

March  

April  

•June  

July  

August  

September . 
October. . . , 
November. , 


Total  vessels  and 

freight  

Total  cargoes.. 

Total  Marine... 

Total  Fire  

Total  Lake  


Lowes  la  mt 

I860. 

1841. 

Vtwl  ud 

V»*»l  tad 

Vc- 

freight. 

freight. 

tel*. 

Vain*. 

♦  1,178.300 

♦  1,223,000 

42 

♦1,565,000 

1,230.000 

1,295,000 

48 

1,291,820 

600,400 

1,587,450 

68 

8,125,055 

642,400 

788,100 

6T 

1 .057.406 

1,165,300 

046,800 

48 

1344,100 

1,413,400 

618.300 

18 

1,079,500 

1,075,100 

749.200 

81 

059,000 

2,170,165 

498,000 

23 

665,150 

1,023,400 

076,600 

14 

177,000 

1,701 ,700 

1.75J>,000 

25 

648,800 

8,200,100 

1,800,100 

86 

1,299,900 
754,000 

1,233,000 

1,102,750 

47 

♦17,001.150 

♦18.825.000 

462 

♦12.765.000 

10,678,420 

15,050,700 

16,181,101 

37,470.670 

28.882,000 

28,946,101 

16,677,000 

16,068,000 

46,020.000 

1,081,011 

1,156,015 

867,847 

♦64,157.581 

♦45.596,015 

174.838,443 

This  immense  loss  of  property  in  a  single 
year  testifies  to  the  abundance  of  the  national 
wealth,  as  well  as  to  tho  risks  that  are  incurred 
through  the  elements  in  the  possession,  trans- 
mission, and  exchango  of  property.  Tho  agency 
of  the  insurance  companies  is  very  important 
in  dividing  up  this  loss  in  such  a  manner  that 


the  whole  capital  of  the  country  bears  it  rather 
than  individuals.  In  respect  of  the  fire  risks, 
each  State  has  different  laws  that  govern  tho 
companies.  In  Massachusetts,  where  the  most 
strict  regulations  prevail,  the  mutual  principle 
has  been  most  successful,  while  in  New  York 
the  joint  stock  principle  has  been  most  popular. 
Where  the  business  is  skilfully  conducted  on 
sound  principles,  the  mutual  system  seems  to 
offor  the  most  advantages,  but  each  has  its 

5 artisans,  and  in  different  States  the  local  prc- 
udices  decide  to  some  extent. 
The  difiiculties  of  the  year  1861  have  had  a 
marked  effect  upon  Insurance,  as  upon  most 
other  business.  The  decline  in  the  business  fur 
the  year,  as  indicated  in  the  amount  of  risks, 
seems  to  have  been  about  10  per  cent.,  while 
the  losses  have  not  declined  proportionately. 
Less  marine  business  was  done,  because  our 
shipping  trade  was  interfered  with  by  the 
operations  of  war,  and  what  was  done  was 
more  hazardous;  and  less  fire  business  was 
done,  because  merchants  held  less  stock,  and 
people  generally  had  less  money  to  pay  for 
premiums,  while  the  events  in  the  disturbed 
districts  involved  greater  loss.  The  Massachu- 
setts reports  for  the  year  1861,  as  compared 
with  the  year  I860,  give  results  as  follows: 


1SC0. 

1861. 

Marine.... 

RISES.      |  LOSSES. 

rises. 

LOME*. 

♦114.350,563 
379,624,707 

♦3,714,093 
1,493,941 

894,024.701 
356,987,306 

43451,520 
1,340.660 

Decrease . . 

♦493,975,270 

I  *  *  • 

♦6,208,036 

•460.012,007 
43,963,2tV1 

84.791 .580 
416,455 

The  decrease  in  marine  business  was,  it  ap- 
pears, $24,000,000,  and  in  fire  business  $2<V 
000,000  in  these  Massachusetts  companies.  Tho 
business  was  divided  among  the  several  com- 
panies of  that  State  as  follows : 


RISES  AMD  LOSSES. 

I860, 

1861. 

Marine  JtUki 

In  18  Stock  Companies  

In  13  Mutual  Marine  and 
Mutual  Fire  and  Mariue.. 

Fire  Hie**. 

In  30  ytock  Companies  

In  5  Mutual  Fire  and  Marine 
In  61  Mutual  Fire  Corn- 

(52,154,961.50 
69.195,601.50 

♦39.265  f&XOO 
54  756.W*  SO 

(114,350,563.00 

146,710,128.70 
10,932,414.00 

221,982,165.12 

♦94,024,701.59 

126,101 .635  « 
11,327,310.00 

218.558,36100 

Total  Fire. . 
Total  Risk*, Fire  and  Marine 

Marine  Loeee*. 

In  13  Mutual  Marine  and 
Mutual  Fire  and  Marine.. 

Total  Marine  Losses. . . . 
Fire  I.o**e«. 

In  3  Mutual  Flrt<aiid  Marine 
Total    Luases,    Fire  and 

1379.624,707.82  4365,9*7,306.37 
493,975,270.82  •60,012,007 .87 

1,834,8«3.06J     1.500,605  80 
1,879,200.25  1,960,914.4$ 

(3,714,003.31  ♦3,451^20-23 

927.RSl.96i       963,26s  M 

9,4:13.75  27.52U0 
466,676.06  340,265.85 

•1,493,941.761  %\fi*»fli»r, 

6,208.035.07!  4,791.580.36 
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The  commissioners,  in  respect  to  the  cost  of 
insurance,  remark :   "  It  would  be  interesting 
to  infer  the  average  cost  to  policy-holders  and 
profit  to  the  companies  of  each  branch  of  in- 
surance, bat  the  returns  lack  the  completeness 
and  distinctness  necessary  to  give  a  proper 
basis  of  facts.  In  the  marine  business,  wo  have 
no  means  of  knowing  the  whole  or  the  average 
amount  of  risk  borne  or  business  done  during 
the  year,  and  in  a  year  of  disturbance  like  the 
past,  the  amount  of  risk  outstanding  at  the  close 
is  hardly  an  indication  of  it.    As  to  average 
profits,  a  question  which  really  pertains  only 
to  Stock  Companies,  nothing  can  be  determined, 
because  the  companies  are  chiefly  mixed,  in- 
suring both  fire  and  marine  risks,  while  the  ex- 
penses of  each  are  not  distinguished.  In  regard 
to  the  average  cost  to  the  policy-holder  of  the 
dollar  of  indemnity  for  loss  by  fire,  it  is  pos- 
sible more  nearly  to  approach  it,  in  regard  to 
the  two  classes  of  Stock  and  Mutual  Firo  Com- 
panies.   In  the  Stock  Companies,  the  cash  re- 
ceived for  fire  risks  daring  the  year,  and  in  the 
Mutual  Fire  Companies,  the  cash  received  less 
the  cash  dividend  returned  during  the  year, 
represent  very  nearly  the  whole  premium  for 
the  risks  borne  during  the  year  on  which  the 
losses  paid  have  occurred.   From  this  we  can 
easily  imfer  how  much  the  policy-holder  has  on 
the  average  had  to  pay  in  each  year,  in  each 
class  of  companies,  for  every  dollar  of  indemnity 
be  bas  received." 


ported  in  this  year  compared  with  last  is  as 
follows : 


Htock  Companies  

Mutual  Marino  and  Fire  and  Marino  Com 


lutual  Fire  Companies.. 
Total  


1801. 

86 

34 

14 

13 

06 

61 

114 

lew 

Htork  CWupMtiM  

Mutual  Flra  Companies 


Total  

la  1861. 

Stock  Com  panic*  

Mutual  Fire  Companion 


Total.. 


$1,345,045.00 
638,780.00 


$1,883,825.00 


I  Cciof 

$927,83Z00[  $144.07 
456,076.001  117.98 


11,384,509.00  136.09 


1,2*3,326  00     963,266.00'  133,22 
454,446.00|     849,265  0t)|  130,11 


$1,737,772.00 


$1,312,531  oo' 


The  whole  number  of  home  companies  re-  panies  were  as  follows : 


Tho  laws  of  New  York,  whero  the  largest 
amount  of  insurance  has  been  effected,  indicato 
tho  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  conrse 
of  business.  Up  to  the  revision  of  the  State  Con- 
stitution in  1846,  it  was  usual  to  grant  special 
charters  for  the  incorporation  of  companies, 
and  fire,  marine,  and  life  powers  were  often 
grnnted  to  one  and  the  same  company.  The 
growing  jealousy  of  the  people  in  respect  to  all 
corporations,  led  to  tho  enactment  of  general 
laws,  and  in  1849  a  general  insurance  law  was 
passed  by  which  any  number  of  persons  exceed- 
ing fifteen  might  organize  into  a  company  for 
fire  and  mnrino  insurance,  but  it  was  expressly 
ordered  that  no  company  insuring  lives  should  • 
take  any  other  kind  of  risks.  In  1853  a  new 
law  was  passed,  enacting  that  no  firo  company 
should  take  any  but  fire  and  internal  navigation 
risks. 

In  1836,  when  the  great  fire  of  1835  had 
swept  down  all  tho  companies  of  that  day,  11 
companies  on  tho  mutual  plan  were  organized ; 
these  still  exist.  In  1887,4  more  were  started, 
and  4  others  were  added  up  to  1849,  when 
under  the  general  law  42  were  started,  of  which 
9  only  remain.  Of  late  years,  the  increase  of 
companies  has  been  very  rapid,  and  the  profits 
large.  In  the  last  8  years  the  21  companies 
organized  prior  to  1838  have  declared  an 
average  of  142  per  cent,  or  18  per  cent,  per 
annum  average.  The  dividends  of  other  com- 
panies are  not  so  large,  but  give  very  good  in- 
vestments.  In  1861  the  New  York  Stato  com- 


No. 

98 
25 
13 
11 

i.  .i. 

ii         Mutual  "   

m  Marino 

$26,800,190 
4,500,159 

ii™;662 

$7,261,595 

i,rci».i«7 
^^ooo 

$3,984,441 
120,486 

748,408 

$2^60,090 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

$S20.33S,848 
87,136407 

•  • 

•  « 

$66,060,200 

$25,002,501 

$4,853.33o!  $2,400,000 

$916.474 .055 

The  Mutual  Fire  Companies,  now  in  New 
York  State,  compare  as  follows: 

K«.  AM*ta 

1853   62  111,621,014 

1860   2*  4,7!W,5»>6 

lHfl©   27  4,128,101 

1661   26  4,600,160 

This  indicates  tho  decline  of  tho  mutual 
principle  in  tho  State  as  applied  to  Fire  Insur- 
ance. These  are  mostly,  iiowever,  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  State,  while  the  Stock  Companies 
are  more  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Of  the  ex- 
isting Stock  Companies  21  were  organized  prior 
to  1838 ;  under  the  act  of  1849,  38 ;  and  under 
tho  act  of  1853,  37  were  organized,  making  the 
total  of  96.   Of  these  11,  with  a  capital  of  $1,- 


900,000,  were  organized  in  1859.  In  addition 
to  the  New  York  companies  doing  business  in 
New  York,  there  are  English  companies,  and 
also  large  institutions  chartered  in  other 
States.  Formerly,  or  up  to  1836,  foreigners 
could  do  business  in  New  York  only  by  paying 
a  tax  of  10  per  cent.  This  was  reducca  to  2 
per  cent.,  and  this  tax  gave  a  revenue  of  $3,188, 
or  $813  per  annum  more  than  was  derived  from 
the  10  per  cent.  tax.  The  two  great  fires  of 
1835  ana  1845  demonstrated  the  importance  of 
.having  as  roach  capital  applied  to  the  insurance 
of  city  property  as  possible.  Instead  of  keep* 
ing  foreign  capital  out  by  a  high  tax,  it  was 
manifestly  advantageous  that  a  portion  of  tho 
city  losses  should  be  borne  by  that  capital. 
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I'K,, -nix,  Brooklyn. 
T:i  '"  f-  

'•-  I'l'l  'lC  

M'1  "*  'I'-1  .  -  ,  .  .  . 

IKttj/vfs  
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FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  BROOKLYN-Coxtixttzd. 


Data  of 
Otfsaiia. 

Hn. 

Nim  ow  CoKFaav. 

Chartarad 

Tola]  AmU  on 
Dac.31,  1S«1. 

ToUl  Pra- 
In  1861. 

Total  locoma. 

Prior  Loataa 
pai4  in  1641. 

Lot—  paU  for 

MO. 

Slock 
Dltf- 

(lflllda. 

ISM.... 
ISM.... 
KV3.... 
1>59.... 
KM.... 
ItM  ... 
1-2*.... 
KV).... 
1>52.... 

St.  Marks  

(400,000 

150,000 
150,000 
200,000 
800,000 
150,000 
850,000 

iSI'ooo 

,$649,045 
176,204 
169,615 
229,0$9 
260,158 
176,252 
828,344 
498,178 
204,164 

8300.360 
88,016 

88.207 
84,436 
88,177 
44,208 
181,240 

•MIS 

$839,674 
49,887 
68,189 
68,532 
49,428 
48,766 
68,642 
161.883 
78,077 

$42,2S5 
8.660 
6,967 
4,451 
8,850 
725 
1,699 
85,752 
4,5,52 

f  147.416 

16,785 
16,696 
12,349 
6,747 
6,040 
9,821 
89.812 
27,065 

7 
6 
T 
5 
13 

,5' 
1? 

♦20,421,010 
20,482,S50 

26,5450,190 

87,231,926 
7,261,595 

•  •  •  • 

$935,188 

•  ■  •  « 

$2,828,493 
8,934,441  ( 

•  • 

•  • 

Profit  Dividends  in  1861— The  American,  50;  Continental,  85;  Lorillard,  80;  Market,  45;  Resolute,  20  per  cent 


FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  OF  OTHER  STATES  IN  NEW  YORK  IN  1S61. 

Year  ending  Dee.  U,  1861. 

to  a  a 

n 


Capital. 

IS61. 

Lo«w«  raid 
prl«.r  10 

$1,500,000 
277,500 

$2,159,140 
719,539 

$1,897,705 
06,017 

$167,936 

150,000 
800,000 
150,000 
250,000 

8  VOW 

213.918 
672.4W 
245.924 
802,814 

?S;S5 

84.020 
207.169 

65,745 
149.645 

65.195 

69,543 

24.556 

22.572 
83,170 
f..MI 

2:600 

866,001 
200,000 

4)  10, 000 

600,000 
150,000 
150,000 
200,000 

754,778 
313.189 
2,320,005 
890,520 

195.ST3 
175.513 
233,904 

275.366 

68,675 
180,063 
659.585 

75,8si 

49,229 
152,643 

42,496 

24"  1 T4 

67.765 
21.187 
9  361 
8,413 

600.0W 
150.000 
400,000 
150,000 
600,000 
200,000 
150,000 

2W.IHII) 

800. 000 
200,000 
800.000 
400,000 

1,188.211 
171,525 

1,009.481 
195,764 
788.2(59 
887,397 
244.796 
882.787 
897.209 
801,167 
536.654 
600,701 

3.57.120 
82.105 
89,131 
77,377 

119.202 
92,974 
63,514 
42,727 

140,421 
66,191 

117,810 

879,459 

87,056 

1,816 

9.H74 
7.424 
17,914 
20.529 
80,659 
8,»65 
20.725 
12,513 
13,067 
67,411 

800.000 

20t).iHX) 

113,900 

865,515 
412.0S6 
>  120,617 

115.273 
174.511 
24,067 

24.^95 
16,495 
174 

150.0W 

212,990 

113,765 

16,667 

$9.1»»1.4<»J 

9.191.100 

116,510,518 
17.412.196 

1  $5,441,111 

1  e.i4-\io« 

1721,026 

Nil"  **l> 


1919.. 
1910. 
1452. 

1«19 
1931  . 
1-17. 
1  -.V. . 
1950. 
l>». 

1851. 
1>29. 
1810. 
1851. 
1859. 
1-59. 
1794. 

1847. 

1S22. 

1957. 

1916. 

1>57. 

ISM. 

1952. 

1-57., 

1*13. 

1925. 

1951.. 

1920.. 


1-59.. 
1952.. 


.TZtn.i,  liartfird  

American,  Philadelphia... 
Atlantic  Fire,  and  Marine, 

Providence  

American,  Ilosto!i  . . 

American,  Providence  

City  Fire,  ITartfnrd  

City  Fire,  New  Haven  

« '.mneottcut,  Hartford  

Dclawaro  Mutual  Safety, 

Philadelphia.  

Eliot,  Boston  

Franklin,  Philadelphia.... 

Hartford,  Hartford  

Hampden,  Springfield  

Hope,  Providence  

Home,  New  Haven  

Insuraueo  Co.   of  North 

America,  Phils  

Jersey  C  ity.  Jersey  

Manufacturers',  Boston.. 
Massasolt,  Sprimjfleld. . . 

Merchants',  Boston  

Merchants',  Hartford  

Merchants',  Providence. 
North  American,  Boston 
North  American,  llartf  >nL 
Norwich,  Norwich 
National,  Boston. . 
Phoenix,  Hartford. 
Providence  Washington, 

Providence  

?nrinKrtel  l  Fire  <k  Marine. 
Thames,  Norwich. 
Western 

PittsfloM 


Total  1*61. 
Total  19«0. 


■  •■■•••■a 


•  ••••••••• 


$647,679 
12,627 

66  000 
72,SM 
69.050 
105.034 
49331 
42,5>9 

139.079 
28.018 
794 

819.224 
50.212 
'25,501 

119,261 

275,467 

12,233 

66,371 

r.  ; 

78,757 

53,279 

60.507 

51.677 

129,294 
26.694 
81.544 

260,610 

64.711 
111,098 
8,950 

101,109 


$3,172,460 
4,466,024 


|138,R74.218 
11,757,963 

7,881,824 
4,653.270 

6.255,984 
13.291973 

41.812.731 
9.166.266 
24.167,769 
60. 236,705 
7.465,470 
4.612.362 

81,693.494 
6276.752 

26,362.224 
9.365. 167 

1 6,668.534 

9.964,383 
6,462,020 
6,346.2 14 

14.249.160 
6,510.249 
8,313,797 

55  613  000 

11.906.606 
211.9'W.  143 
2,317,191 

11.108.557 


I  1 


$573,940,723 
559,479.426 


1-' 
ltf 


20 
16 

A 

10 
10 

10 

82 
10 
6 

•  • 

11 

19 
10 
80 

6 
12 

4 
21 

10 
5 
18 

10 

5 

6 
19 
4 


^En»A.-|l8,227,534  of  risks  was  Inland  navigation;  premium  thereon,  $178,282  63,  and  loss  $15,846  18;  Are 
$700  269  80. 

Dklawabz  Mr/TCAL—  Marine  portion  of  risks  written  $26,831,752 ;  perpetual  Are  ditto,  $26, 600. 
American,  Boston.— Fire  premium,  $22,542  59 ;  marine,  $184,624  SO.  • 
Fsanklin,  Philadelphia. — Amount  of  risks  written  as  in  this  tabla  represents  only  the  temporary  fire  risks.  Tha 
Company  holds  $36,652,995  of  perpetual  fire  risks.  The  officers  of  Franklin  did  give  an  estimate  of  reinsurance,"  and  the 
Superintendent  put  It  down  at  50  per  cent. 

H.  .me.  New  Hate*.— Marine  risks  written  In  1361,  $1,99$, SOT  75,  and  inland  navigation,  $120,445.  This  Company 
has  given  op  marine  business. 


CrrY  Fire.- Perpetual  fire  risks  written  $9,000. 
Max cf actcrrrs',  Boston.— Marine  risks  written  $12,271,915 ;  premium  thereon,  $218,619  48;  fire 
Merchants',  Boston. -Marine  risks,  included  In  returns,  $2,964,859  :  Are  premium,  $60,496  78. 
M RKcn ants'.  Providence. -Marine  risks,  included  in  returns.  $2,189,180. 
National.  Boston.— This  Company  returned  $200,000  of  capital  to  stockholders  In  1SS1. 
note,  $$7,457  49. 

IN9VBAXCE  COMPAWT  OF  NORTH  AMERICA.  PBIT.ADRI.PB1 

$86,406  81 ;  marine  loss  paid.  $290,911  66;  fire  ditto,  $51,612  91. 


77; 
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Xumbtr  of  Firtt  in  AVse  York,  1S54-1J60.  Amount  in- 
turtd  on  property  damagtd  and  lott  by  fire.  Amount 
j  aulfor  iom  and  damage  by  fir*. 


Tjum. 


1S55.. 
Is5fl.. 
WW.. 
1>5S.. 


Average  of  six  yean. . 


No.  of 

Ait  oust 

Amwunl  paid 
for  \om 

844 

f941.147 

815 

4,011.948 

1,267,S12 

886 

4,050,'  '*?2 

782,014 

802 

2,948,465 

632,108 

810 

8,643,795 

1,100,-290 

897 

5,416,700 

1,890^94 

2.i  KM 
884 

122,21 7.S45 
8,702,974 

|(V>*54,260 
1.010,710 

With  the  exception  of  the  year  I860,  during 
which  tho  number  of  fires  was  excessive,  the 
return*  shows  the  normal  regularity  which  the 
result  of  similar  statistics  in  the  Old  World 
naturally  led  us  to  expect.  The  average  num- 
ber of  fires  per  annum,  as  shown  in  the  above 
table,  is  334,  from  which  1860  differs  by  an 
excess  of  03.  The  average  in  the  years  1855- 
1859  is  321,  and  the  greatest  variation  in  any 
one  year  is  reduced  from  over  15  per  cent,  to 
less  tban  7  per  cent. 

Column  2  exhibits  the  amount  reported  as 
insured  on  the  property  damaged,  or  destroyed 
by  tho  fires.  Taking  the  years  from  June, 
1854,  to  May,  I860,  as  a  basis,  the  amount  paid 
is  to  tho  amount  insured  on  tho  property  as 
27.96 : 100. 

There  are  many  interesting  deductions  which 
might  bo  made  from  this  table,  though  until 
much  more  detailed  records  aro  preserved,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  reduce  fire  insurance  to  a 
mathematical  basis  similar  to  that  which  is 
now  the  groundwork  of  life  insurance.  Tho 
Fire  Marshal  is  doing  much,  but  his  labors  aro 
not  so  valuable  as  they  would  be,  were  the  com- 
panies to  publish  a  detailed  report  of  the  risks 
and  losses  of  their  respective  business.  A  rough 
estimate  may  be  made  of  the  amount  of  prop- 
erty insured  in  New  York  City  by  assuming  the 
amount  of  premiums  on  risks  "  up  town  "  and 
"down  town"  as  the  total  premium  received 
for  insurance  in  New  York.  This  was  stated 
in  Mr.  liirney's  "  Assessment  Report  for  ac- 
count of  Fire  Patrol,"  as  follows : 

1*59  |2.19«.!W7 

1*<W   2,142,500 

If  we  assume  the  average  rate  per  cent,  of  all 
tho  companies  and  for  all  hazards  to  bo  40 
cents,  then  the  total  amount  of  property  in- 
sured in  this  will  be— 

In  1S59  f549.091.750 

lnlS«0   685.625,000 

The  assumption  here  is  necessarily  wide  of 
the  truth,  because  the  two  districts  do  not 
embrace  all  the  property  insured  in  the  city, 
and  the  supposed  rate  per  cent  is  quite  as 
likely  to  be  in  error  as  is  the  valuation  of  tho 
property.  On  the  basis  of  these  figures  the 
smount  paid  for  loss  is  to  the  total  amount  in- 
sured in  the  city  as-2008886: 100. 

Tho  insurance  on  inland  transportation  has 
been  increased  in  proportion  to  the  extension 
of  western  commerce.  The  Lake  losses  in  tho 
past  year  were  as  follows : 


1*60. 

• 

VfOMl*. 

C«rfo. 

Total. 

*-<*;6,808 
8*7,778 

*ltt>,575 

J4PT3S8 
656,633 

♦491,484 

$1,156,015 

issi. 

VmmIi. 

Corgo. 

Total. 

I217.2S0 

IS&845 
808,602 

9302.625 

256,120 

&64|7£2 

Total  

H7iU(M) 
191,181 

f3^:l,947 
97.4S7 

$867,847 

2S8.666 

The  valuo  of  steam  tonnage  on  the  Lakes  has 
been  $5,473,800,  and  of  sail  tonnage,  $6,388,- 
650.  From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  a  great  disproportion  between  the 
losses  by  steam  and  sail  vessels ;  also,  that  tho 
loss  of  life  and  property  lost  year  was  much 
less  than  in  1860. 

In  ocean  navigation,  the  past  has  been  by  no 
means  a  favorable  year.  The  great  loss  of 
business  growing  out  of  tho  stoppage  of  the 
trade  was  followed  by  many  disasters  through 
the  enemy's  privateers,  which  however  did  not 
fall  upon  the  insurers.  The  marine  companies, 
however,  were  enabled  to  charge  and  obtain 
higher  rates  for  war  risks,  which  greatlv  im- 
proved their  condition. 

The  premiums  and  losses  of  the  New  York 
City  companies  were  as  follows : 

Fr«n>runa.  Loaara. 

Marine  Insurances   $7,G21.9I8  4."2X4.470 

Flro  Insurance*   7,281,926  1.75'.<81 


Total  $14,S58,S89  6.5*3,101 

The  leading  marino  companies  of  New  York 
were  as  follows : 


Total  PfftnttucL 

Premium  otartn! 
off  u  tarred. 

Least  •  ftii. 

Atlantic  .... 

^Mercantile.. 
lColumblan.. 

Neptnne  

Washington. 

Commercial.. 
Gt.  Western. 
N.  Y.  Mutual 
Orient  - 
Bud  « 

t5.814.576  68 
725,744  22 
61-0.185  67 

1,085,002  84 
9*2.695  61 
447,791  57 
259,999  SI 
828.661  07 
M5,584  98 

2.960,610  97 

1,041,071  82 
510,304  76 

1,494.160  00 

14,155,165  78 
518.-OS2  84 
689.098  48 
847.972  68 
962.078  41 
848,880  19 
205,6*9  87 

682,405  f* 
2,418,110  84 
799,068  50 

1,856,426  00 

$2,811, 6*0  29 

162.077  7« 
886,696  37 
C15.0S3  61 
645,990  36 

289.791  81 
128.1*0  07 
176,925  67 
492..V-9  1* 

1,9*0,770  62 

684.792  a 
4*8,454  00 

1,094,566  00 

Total,  1S61.. 

lSi.0. . 

$1.\521.840  20 
17.S59.94S  16 

$I2>27.911  92 

12.620,210  04 

97.902.1C8  5S 
10.745.814  a 

On  the  results  of  tho  year  the  trustees  of  tlie 
Atlantic,  after  reserving  two  and  a  quarter 
million  dollars  and  paying  six  per  cent,  iuter- 
ett  on  outstanding  scrip,  direct  payment  of  the 
scrip  of  1860,  on  4th  February,  and  declare  a 
new  scrip  dividend  of  30  per  cent,  on  tho  net 
earned  premiums  of  1861.  This  makes  the 
total  profits  of  the  company  for  nineteen  and  a 
half  years,  $12,940,210. 

*  The  premium  Includes  $45,400  46  for  flro  risk*,  and  tk» 
losses  $10,758  44.  on  same  account, 
t  Losses  Include  "  esUmate  of  I  owes  not  adjusted." 
J  The  Columbian  statement  Is  for  fourteen  months*  busi- 
ness, owing  to  alteration  of  closing  period  for  financial  yesr. 
Include  estimate  of  <  lai ins 
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The  Union,  however,  upon  a  less  extent  of 
business,  declared  a  dividend  of  31  per  cent,  on 
the  net  earnings  for  1861 ;  also  a  payment  of  six 
per  cent,  interest  on  old  scrip,  and  after  reserv- 
ing one  million  dollars,  directs  a  payment  of  50 
per  cent,  of  the  scrip  of  1854,  on  4th  February. 

The  Pacific  pays  6  per  cent,  interest  on  out- 
standing scrip,  and  declares  a  new  scrip  divi- 
dend of  10  per  cent  on  the  business  of  1861. 

The  Mercantile  has  improved  its  business  con- 
siderably, paying  6  per  cent,  interest  on  scrip, 
4  per  cent,  dividend  to  stockholders,  and  de- 
claring a  new  scrip  dividend  of  12  per  cent,  on 
the  net  earnings  of  1861. 

The  Columbian  has  suffered  the  most  severe- 
ly in  the  year,  and  is  obliged  to  recall  the  bal- 
ance of  the  scrip  issue  of  1858.  The  company 
shows  assets  of  $918,458  50,  and  paid  8£  per  ct. 

The  Neptune  has  also  been  unfortunate,  and 
has  to  recall  $28,300  of  the  outstanding  scrip. 
The  assets  of  the  company  are  $454,784  12. 

The  Washington  is  making  a  profit  of 
$18,004  75,  but  is  content  with  paying  seven 
per  cent,  interest  on  outstanding  scrip,  and 
shows  a  clear  asset  of  $251,288  59. 

The  different  companies  throughout  the 
country  do  not  make  such  concentrated  reports 
as  that  they  can  be  annually  collected  into  a 
general  table  for  annual  comparison,  by  which, 
if  it  were  possible  to  reproduce  it,  to  observe 
the  gradual  increase  of  property  covered  by 
insurance.  The  following  brings  together  a 
few  of  the  aggregates,  which  carry  the  gross 
amount  in  excess  of  2,050  millions.  All  the 
risks  taken  by  the  companies  of  the  United 
States,  would  swell  the  amount  to  at  least 
$2,500,000,000.  According  to  the  leading  re- 
turns, however,  the  capital  employed  and  the 
amount  at  risk  with  the  fire  companies,  were  in 
1  SOU  as  follows : 


United  States,  but  eeems  of  late  to  meet  with 
more  encouragement  from  the  public.  In  New 
York  there  are  altogether  12  companies  doing 
business,  which  have  a  very  good  standing.  In 
Massachusetts,  however,  more  strict  attention 
is  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  institution,  and 
the  annual  report  of  the  commissioners  there  is 
justly  regarded  with  respect,  where  it  confines 
itself  to  the  legitimate  objects  for  which  it  is 
created.  Its  reputation  is,  however,  at  times 
damaged  by  the  introduction  of  irrelevant  and 
objectionablo  matter.  The  law  of  Massachu- 
setts requires  that  all  companies  that  undertake 
to  do  business  there,  shall  furnish  such  full  re- 
turns as  will,  upon  analysis,  justify  confidence 
in  the  safety  of  the  company.  These  provisions 
are  so  rigid,  that  while  many  companies  might 
object,  the  fact  that  a  company  does  do  busi- 
ness in  Massachusetts  acts  as  an  indorsement  to 
its  standing.  As  this  return  for  1861  embraces 
the  leading  companies,  it  gives  an  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  operations.  (See  table  A  on  the 
following  page.) 

Tho  following  gives  the  computed  aggregate 
operations  for  many  years : 

Whniti  L'/t'  Pnlii-ifn  of  XintUrn  T.ifi  Insurance  Companion 
doing  outines»  in  MntnichutttUt,  outstanding  Kortmbtr 
1, 1861,  arranged  according  to  the  yeart  in  which  they 
were  issued,  each  year  ending  Sozember  L 


("0»fAMH. 


New  York  Stock  

New  Turk  Mutual.... 

Massachusetts.  

New  Hampshire  

Providence  

Connecticut  

Philadelphia  

Jersey  City  

Peoria,  I1L  

Cincinnati  

Augusta,  Oa  

Charleston  

Now  Orleans  


No. 

96 

29 
99 
23 
« 
13 
10 
1 
1 

IS 
1 
2 
9 


Ctpllml  anil 
Aueu. 


4,798,506 
6,858,100 

2,419'gS8 
5,:kV4,086 
6,310,601 
179.718 
868.995 
749.809 
952,833 

...» 

6,7SvjS1 


Fire  ri«k». 


|y><».888,S6S 
87,186,107 
853,687.806 
89,784,084 
2n.048.148 
279,883.184 
189.229.874 
6,281,061 
6,806,877 
.  14,000.000 
7,000,000 


221,100.000 


T*al. 

NumUT 

of 
Policies. 

XetVatoc. 

Ratio  of 
VtlDe  to 
Amount. 

IS*)  

1 

12,000  00 

f 1,044  64 

62.23 

1884  

2 

6,000  00 

2,608  12 

52.11. 

1 

5,000  00 

1,787  45 

84.75 

1 

1,500  00 

624  19 

41.61 

1 

8,000  00 

990  87 

8101 

1889  

1 

1,000  00 

468  22 

4&82 

1840    . ,  . 

1 

2.000  00 

1,066  73 

68.88 

1848  

105 

456,874  98 

161,278  18 

85.80 

1*44  

201 

784,84.'.  Co 

2481082  96 

83.20 

1845  

541 

1,841.667  17 

657,161  07 

80.25 

1.120 

8,257.631  46 

871,927  18 

26.77 

1.854 

8.785.868  73 

997.125  00 

26.84 

1S48  

1.645 

4,888,180  96 

1,000,242  45 

22.79 

isia  

6,486.066  00 

1,821.266  21 

20.87 

1850  

2,781 

6.595,123  69 

1.2S2.776  05 

19.45 

2.-1 10 

5.822.659  20 

1,013,439  88 

17.44 

1,610 

4.2S5.071  91 

•83.617  14 

15.95 

l$Jfc8.  •  •  •  •  • 

1,986 

4,908,800  11 

707.859  76 

14.42 

1854  

2,;mo 

6,448,572  42 

801,269  48 

12.44 

2,195 

6399.141  26 

706.682  96 

1108 

ISM  ,  ,  , 

2.897 

7,685,190  Oil 

765.226  58 

9.88 

1857  

8.2<i9 

8,497.985  44 

671,931  04 

7.91 

185*  

4,UN'> 

11,715,770  99 

701,741  69 

6.99 

1859  

5,974 

17.060,085  03 

752,169  45 

4.41 

1S00  

s.::i:t 

22,807,117  26 

728,897  42 

8.20 

8,094 

20,92(5,^*52  81 

898.424  21 

1.90 

Additions. 

185,889  85 

68,818  05 

42.99 

Totals. . 

58,848 

i  144. 2.*^ 4-19  48 

914,424,74S  81 

10.00 

♦2.109,294.30* 


In  addition  to  this  are  other  amounts,  proba- 
bly $50,000,000  of  risks  taken  by  English  com- 
panies. This  vast  amount  of  property  insured 
against  fire,  is  the  growth  of  the  last  50  years, 
and  it  may  be  compared  advantageously  with 
the  amount  of  risks  abroad : 

Great  Britain  firs  risk*  |8,905,452.Cfi.% 

France  Are  risks   6Vi00.0O0.0O0 

Germany  fire  risks   4,000.000.000 

V  nictitates  2,500,000,000 

Life  insurance,  which  in  England  has  flour- 
ished about  150  years  on  a  scientific  basis,  has 
suly  of  late  years  made  much  progress  in  the 


Notwithstanding  tho  violent  disruption  of 
political  and  social  ties,  and  the  suspension  of 
amicable  relations  between  the  two  great  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  which  characterized  tho- 
year  embraced  in  this  report,  the  business  of 
life  insurance  advanced,  though  not  so  rapidly 
as  during  the  previous  year.  The  aggregate 
amount  insured  by  the  nineteen  companies  doing 
business  in  Massachusetts  was  $152,937,587  on 
the  1st  November,  1861,  against  $151,321,229  in 
1860.  Thus  the  new  business  has  on  the  whole 
a  little  more  than  filled  the  chasm  caused  by 
the  war,  which  at  once  swept  away  large  num» 
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TABLE  A 

STNOPSIS  OF  THE  STANDING.  ON  TTTE  1st  OF  NOVEMBER,  1S61.  OF  THE  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
DOING  BUSINESS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS,  CONSIDERED  AS  MUTUAL  COMPANIES. 


Naxu  or  Comfaxu:!. 


Ilium*  Companies 

Massachusetts  Hospital  

New  England  Mutual  

State  Mutual  

Berkshire. 


Totals. 


Foreign  Companies 

Mutual  Life,  N.  \  .  , 

Mutual  Benefit,  N.  J  

Connecticut,  Ct  , 

National,  Vt  

Union  Mutual,  Me  

Manhattan,  N.  Y  

Charter  Oak,  Ct. 


Phcenlx  Mutual,  Ct  

Knickerbocker,  N.  Y  

Equitable,  N.  Y  

Guardian,  N.  Y  

Washington,  N.  Y  

Homo,  N.  ,Y  

German  la,  N.  Y-  


Totals  

Grand  Toials. 


Ko.  of 
Policies. 


85 
5.S73 
1.-61 

1,073 

2,703 


10,930 


12.25$ 

7.8-24 
10,56ft 
1,285 
1.9*9 
8.SJ6 
2.y67 
2,049 

723 
1,048 

423 

820 
1,115 

853 


46.189 
67.189 


Amoonl  Icuurcd. 


Net  prcaenl  Vatao  ]     Kol  Aaaet*  or 

of  Policies,  or       actual  Prcmioni 
jomputcd  Premium  Rucrrt,  (eacludiog 


177,950  00 
16,487.199  00 

8.012.06S  29 
2,162.900  00 
6,774,870  00 


127,464,347  29 


f37.462. «SS  89 
28.54*617  00 
26.894,265  00 
1,990,015  00 
4,058,882  00 
12.647,203  00 
6.320,656  88 
2.647.250  00 
1.950JW4  IHI 
8,267.800  00 
1,088,650  00 
998,250  00 
2,089,800  00 
965,379  00 


8125,472.739  72 
#152.937,587  01 


f  10,278  93 
1,288,625  57 
881,568  47 
142,589  68 
259.216  13 


12,027,273  77 


f4.334.5ftr.  00 
2.684.188  92 
2,847,894  69 
18  ,192  09 
456,317  69 
858.959  8V 
878,ir>8  91 
187.966  14 
106.679  83 
97,388  84 
24.264  83 
27.872  04 
6*692  89 
21,276  21 


813,472  00 

2,080,165  90 
423.198  86 
178.462  62 


$2,955,896  71 


I7.777.S85  49 
8.286  586  60 
8,778499  79 
231.721  60 
640.841  68 
89S.244  48 
456  337  82 
160.988  I1* 
167,761  86 
115,281  46 
8.106  61 
28.100  41 
68,941  74 
461  63 


Receipts  of  lb*    I  E*pei>ie*  cT!t>e 
Tear.  nrt  including]  Year.  tnctuMtig 
luterex  from         act  Erpnae  of 


(575,091  25 
90,149  15 
71.186  18 
182,055  13 


#12,704,565  77 
f14.781.844  64 


tl7.5U0.093  65 
#20.545.490  86 


#918,431  76 


fl.57O.0C7  10 
927,856  98 
1,128,287  82 
65.042  86 
178,942  16 
485  626  88 
200.047  22 
64,111  98 
67.278  68 
100.870  19 
81,081  74 
8". 677  97 
84.619  21 
82,6^2  04 


#51.728  4S 
7.925  11 
12.968  29 
82,114  43 


#4,9<«.0>6  88 
t5.S28.1lS  09 


#104.736  36 


#127.799  45 
87.563  44 
84  952  51 
9.628  97 
26,8*1  16 
64.189  17 
85.301  (H 
10  647  77 
18.282  64 
27,793  70 
20.028  87 
16,880  71 
24.628  N 
22.646  47 

f576.584  52 
f  681.270  83 


bcrs  of  Southern  policies  from  the  older  com- 
panies. The  values  of  these  Southern,  policies 
were  not  wholly  forfeited  to  the  companies, 
many  of  the  holders  having  taken  care  to  sur- 
render before  hostilities  commenced,  and  large 
amounts  were  paid  by  some  of  tho  companies 
even  afterwards. 

Claim*  by  Death  apainst  Nineteen  Life  Intvranc* 
Companies  doing  ou*ine*s  in 
year  ending  Xot.  1,   ' 


Companies. 


M;usachnsetts  Hospital. 
New  England  Mutual... , 

State  Mutual  

Berkshire.  

Massachusetts  Mutual.. 

Mutual  Life,  N.  Y  

Mutual  Benefit,  N.  J.... 

Connecticut,  Ct  

National,  Vt  

X'nion  Mutual,  Me  

Manhattan,  N.  Y  , 

Charter  Oak,  Ct.  

Phmnlx    Mutual,  Ct 
(Amor.  Temperance,), 

Knickerbocker.  N.  Y  

Kqnltable,  N.  Y  

Guardian,  N.  Y  , 

"Washington,  N.  Y  

Home,  N.  Y  

Germanla,  N.  Y  , 


Totals. 


No,  of 

Amount. 

li 

a 

s<  t 

lss 

V 

i*  i 

K  «  | 

2 

#6,000  00 

5.44 

5.18 

41 

147,000  00 

.96 

.86 

22 

81,699  2  3 

1.14 

1.25 

ft 

14.000  00 

.65 

.43 

86 

75,900  00 

1.83 

1.41 

113 

882,507  94 

.99 

.91 

88 

295  200  00 

1,18 

1.10 

111 

249.550  00 

.96 

1.07 

13 

27.884  4-* 

1.27 

1.03 

88 

63.900  00 

1.87 

1.65 

80 

115,598  40 

.95 

.80 

19. 

83,352  00 

.62 

.57 

12 

19.800  00 

.72 

.59 

T 

19,5**0  00 

.94 

.90 

4 

9,000  00 

.37 

.53 

i 

6,000  00 

M 

'.k 

8 

7,000  00 

.99 

1.07 

1 

600  00 

.14 

.89 

586 

#1,601,542  05 

.99 

.97 

Collating  the  returns  of  the  last  and  two  pre- 
vious years,  we  find  the  death  terminations  of 
policies  in  all  the  companies  for  the  three  years 
from  November  1,  1858,  to  Nov.  1,  1861,  to  be 
1,304,  and  the  years  of  life  exposed  to  death  on 
ell  policies  in  force  during  those  years,  counting 
the  policies  of  the  deceased  as  having  been  in 
force  half  a  year,  to  be  154,761.05.  The  tables 
I.,  II.,  and  III.  give  tho  amounts  of  life  exposed 


and  the  deaths  at  all  the  different  ages,  aggre- 
gately, in  classes,  and  by  the  years  of  the  policy, 
tending  to  show  the  effect  of  selection,  and  the 
risk  of  short-term  insurance  compared  with  in- 
surance on  the  whole  life.  It  will  be  seen  that, 
as  far  as  this  observation  goes,  it  tends  to  show 
that  in  no  part  of  tho  scale  of  life,  unless  it  be 
on  the  earlier  years,  where  the  amount  exposed 
is  too  small  to  warrant  any  conclusion,  is  the 
mortality  to  be  expected  quite  as  high  as  that 
of  tho  standard  adopted  for  the  valuation.  The 
difference,  indeed,  is  rather  astonishing,  and 
such  as  can  hardly  bo  expected  to  be  maintain- 
ed in  the  future  as  tho  grand  average.  There 
is  room,  howover,  for  a  great  decline  before 
reaching  tho  line  of  English  experience. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  in  New  York  is 
large  as  compared  with  foreign  cities.  The  city 
of  London  has  a  population  of  millions ;  it  is 
surrounded  by  low  lands,  and  the  sluggish 
Thames,  at  times  almost  stagnant,  receiving  the 
discharge  of  its  sewers  and  the  filth  of  its  streets, 
flows  through  it,  and  at  times  almost  stagnates 
in  its  midst.  Yet  the  vital  statistics  give  the 
proportion  as  1  in  45. 

The  city  of  New  York  numbers  about  1,000,- 
000,  lying  on  the  sandy  ridge  of  Manhattan  Isl- 
and ;  is  fanned  by  the  breezes  of  the  ocean,  and 
has  both  sides  washed  by  the  swift  currents  of 
the  North  and  East  rivers ;  yet  its  proportion 
of  deaths  is  as  one  to  86.  Much  of  this  may  be, 
and  doubtless  is,  due  to  the  large  amount  of 
immigration  annually  of  poor  and  distressed 
persons,  who  crowd  badly-ventilated  dwellings 
that  are  the  centres  of  infection.   The  organi- 
zation of  wise  sanitary  measures,  and  their  effi- 
cient enforcement,  will  no  doubt  do  much  tow- 
ards bringing  down  tho  proportion  of  deaths, 
not  only  in  this  but  in  other  cities  of  the  UnioD. 
within  the  operation  of  life  companies. 
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TABLE  I. 

The  Combined  Mortuary  Experience  of  all  the  Life  Insurance  Companies  doing  business  in  Massachusetts  for 
tht  three  yean  ending  Aov.  1, 1M51,  compared  with  what  wa»  to  be  expected  from  the  rate  of  Mortality, 
adopted  by  the  Insurance  Commissioners,  derieedfrom  the  experience  of  Seventeen  English  Offices, 


Aon. 


10  

11  

12  

13  

14  

15  

16...  

17  

18  

19  

20  

21  

22  

23  

24  

25  

26  

27  :  

28  

29  

30  

31.....  

32  

33  

35  

30  

37  

38  

89  

40  

41  

42  

43  

44  

45  

40  

47  

48  

49  

60  

51  

52  

63  

54  

55  

56  

57  

58  

59.....  

60  

61  

62  

63  

OA 

^  

65  

25  a 


Years 


Actual 

Percentage   of  Prob'Ie  Death* 

Percentage  of 
Prob.  Deaths 

fit  r>ftrf*ri  fiti/«  fiii 
ill  CU4.il        C .  L»V 

En*.  Com.  Ex. 
Table. 

Dlteontin'^rif  !•« 

of  Life  ox- 
1  at  each  ago. 

Deaths 
at  each 
Age. 

Actual  Deaths 
to  years  of  Hie 
exposed. 

at  each  a^v,  hy 
Kng.  Coui.  E\. 
Table. 

nt  each  Age  fur 
all  causes  oth'r 

vuilll  QCLllJl, 

10.33 

a  • 

.\>i0 

.676 

1 

10.50 

•  * 

ATI 
.0<  1 

.079 

1 

9.75 

•  a 

.000 

.681 

•  • 

14.75 

•  • 

.101 

.685 

1 

17.67 

•  • 

.122 

.690 

1 

87.67 

•  • 

• » 

.202 

.694 

1 

44.50 

•  • 

» • 

.812 

.700" 

0 

89.17 

•  • 

.003 

.700 

7 

115.00 

1 

.o«0 

AAA 

.820 

.713 

11 

181.17 

1 

,ooo 

1.806 

.721 

13 

281.00 

1 

.800 

2.049 

.729 

20 

425.93 

4 

( 1  u  O 

3.142 

.738 

66 

706.08 

6 

.OOU 

0.2  lO 

.746 

77 

1,029.92 

7 

aba 

4.1 90 

.756 

130 

1,555.33 

8 

.01'* 

ll.vzi 

.707 

193 

2,185.92 

7 

.8s0 

.777 

252 

2,466.88 

17 

.Bow 

1  ft  A  K  FC 

.789 

291 

3,074.88 

19 

.olo 

z4.0io 

.801 

256 

8,893.58 

20 

.Oov 

n'r  din 

27.619 

.814 

861 

8,783.75 

25 

.001 

81.809 

.827 

886 

4,170.25 

81 

.  (4o 

4>9f   1  oo 

80.183 

.842 

406 

4,499.17 
4,787.75 

87 

o8.0'.'4 

.858 

440 

22 

Attn 
.400 

41.877 

.875 

491 

5,149.25 

26 

.500 

A  ft  TiClfT 

45.927 

.892 

420 

5,322.42 

89 

.loo 

AO  A  KO 

.909 

447 

5,494.88 

85 

AQ7 

kl  AO  A 

51.034 

.929 

482 

6,607.42 

82 

.Oil 

«)0.187 

.948 

495 

5,989.25 

32 

con 

.0O9 

BIT  KOI 

07.0. J 1 

.969 

464 

6,817.60 

41 

•7UO 

KT  Ken 
07.502 

.991 

4S0 

6,327.83 

89 

AT  A. 
.010 

OA    1  AQ 

64.108 

1.013 

473 

6,136.50 

41 

.OOO 

CO  RCA 
OO.OoO 

1.036 

470 

6,259.83 

46 

7ftK 
.780 

t»fr  ACT 

07.407  . 

1.061 

440 

5,898.08 

87 

no  7 
.0.2  I 

04.200 

1.089 

409 

5,997.83 

41 

.OB* 

AT  4 

1.125 

416 

5,527.25 

56 

1  m  ft 
l.Ul  o 

04-. OO-l 

1.170 

845 

6,271.25 

42 

TO  7 

A4  ATI 

1.221 

839 

4,724.58 

50 

l.OOo 

00.007 

1.284 

867 

4,533.50 

87 

.OlO 

Al  QTO 

1.352 

273 

4,810.58 
4,077.08 

41 

.wOl 

Al  A  ax. 

1.426 

253 

28 

A1  A  Al 

01.401 

1.506 

254 

8,775.83 

82 

cm  a 

Art  1T1 
OU.  1 1  L 

1.594 

22S 

3,488.00 

41 

1.193 

68.095 

1.690 

103 

8,073.58 

83 

1.236 

55.160 

1.795 

200 

2,710.58 

40 

1.476 

51.750 

1.909 

155 

2,402.68 

81 

1.290 

48.802 

2.031 

141 

2,061.08 

27 

1.810 

44.650 

2.166 

116 

1,892.33 

27 

1.427 

48.863 

2.818 

85 

1,608.83 

29 

1.803 

89.692 

2.468 

72 

1,848.83 

28 

1.712 

85.457 

2.639 

54 

1,178.25 

27 

"  2.291 

88.280 

2.825 

67 

1,046.92 

23 

2.197 

81.758 

8.034 

82 

892.92 

17 

1.904 

29.120 

8.261 

61 

718.58  " 

9 

1.253 

25.236 

8.512 

27 

688.67 

16 

2.505 

24.167 

8.784 

21 

606.00 

15 

2.964 

20.658 

4.088 

15 

429.75 

10 

2.827 

18.944 

4.408 

13 
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TABLE  I.— Continued. 


Age, 
■ 

Vt'ars  of  Life  ex- 
posed at  each  age. 

1  Atf»#ti*1 
|  AClUM 

Deaths 
at  each 
Age 

■ 

jPcrcoDttico  ol 
Actuiil  Deaths 
to  years  of  life 
exposed. 

at  each  aire,  by 
Tabic 

Percentage  of 
Prob.  Deaths 
at  each  ajjCLby 

EniP  Cnnv  Kx 

Table. 

i»t*<v>ntin  »n<T? 
at  each  age  for 
all  causes  oth'r 
than  destL 

CO  

343.08 

8 

2.382 

10.335 



4.762 

12 

2G9.75 

13 

4.819 

13.885 

5.147 

5 

251.42 

12 

4.773 

13.980 

5.563 

8 

09  

199.42 

4 

2.000 

11.982 

6.009 

4 

70...  

108.17 

13 

7.730 

10.920 

6.493 

1 

71  

128.07 

7 

5.440 

9.027 

7.016 

8 

72   

91.83 

6 

6.534 

6  901 

7.680 

2 

73  

78.67 

» 

8.813 

6.441 

8.188 

2 

42.08 

3 

7.129 

8.728 

8.847 

2 

40.33 

•  • 

■  •  •  • 

8.854 

9.550 

•  • 

51.58 

3 

6.810 

5.322 

10  818 

1 

77  

80.08 

6 

19.947 

8.353 

11.147 

1 

20.42 

4 

15.140 

8.182 

12.045 

1 

17.50 

2 

11.429 

2.270 

13.007 

1 

8.00 

2 

25.000 

1.123 

14.041 

•  • 

5.50 

1 

18.182 

.838 

15.144 

1 

4.50 

1 

21.717 

.734 

18.819 

•  • 

83  

2.50 

1 

40.000 

.489 

17.591 

•  • 

.50 

1 

100.000 

.111 

22.248 

•  • 

154,761.05 

1,804 

.881 

2.019.179 

1.805 

11.760 

TABLE  II. 

Th<  Jforfwj/  jy.-tfriait,-  of  tie  7V<W<*  utdu-h-1  in  Table  I.,  <Kri-l.il  info  thrfi  ria.fCf,  «fA  daft  bdng  com- 
j-.-.n-d  >citft  tkt  mortal  U  J  to  Atf  ri  b<eu  f.rp.:-!,\l  bit  thf  Combined  K n„  i'im^  <>f  (hi  J-.'noUfh  CjReet. 


Ac  r. 

«  i  ;  5  r  »•: 

,  -3      il  U s  -3 

Jul  hi. 

c  ~ 

1  -J 

'X 

~  a 

F,  zj  'J 

ir  ~   C  _^ 
1  %H 

5-  -  3 

Till 

i %t1~z = 

'  "  -=  "5  _  e  = 

»--"♦;  =  ti. 

-  ?  *  -  .  6; 

^  j.f«  2.5 
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Table  III. 

Mortuary  Experience  and  other  discontinuance  of 
Whole- Life  Fbliriu  die  tied  among  the  yeart  of  the 
Policy,  thouting  the  effict  of  eeUction. 
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1.8931 
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1.6287 
1.1547 
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6,079  11.49 


1.1198 
.8*10 


1.2C9 

860 
666 
Ml 
42  S 
833 1 
8S7' 
2TS 
269 
M5 
143 
136 
56 
28 
14 
8 


10.76 
8  96 
8.70 
742 
6.71 
5.79 
BJ8 
8  30 
8  64 
844 
8.22 
4.26 
2.-9 
2  65 
4.40 
2.SJ 


5,671  C.84 
11,750  8.25 


From  tables  I.  and  II.  it  is  also  apparent  that 
the  mortality  in  oar  own  companies  has  pressed 
more  heavily,  compared  with  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish, on  the  ageB  below  40  than  on  those  abovo 
it.  For  example,  the  average  age  of  the  whole 
154,761  years  of  life  exposed  was  41.51  years, 
and  the  average  age  of  those  dying  from  it 
was  45.27  years ;  while  the  average  age  of  the 
2,019  that  should  have  died  from  the  same 
amount  of  life  exposed  at  the  same  ages  by  the 
English  Combined  Experience  table  would  have 
been  46.20  years,  or  about  one  year  older. 
Again,  in  table  II.,  the  life  policies  from  which 
the  first  three  years  are  excluded  give  the 
average  age  of  the  living  44  years,  and  the 
average  of  the  dying  47.98  years ;  while  tho 
average  age  of  the  dying  by  the  Combined  Ex- 
perience table  on  the  same  life  at  the  same  nges 
would  have  been  50.06  years.  It  is  quite  re- 
markable that  this  amount  of  89,428  years  of 
exposed  life,  from  which  we  must  suppose  tho 

»  Tbera  will  bo  noticed  a  deficiency  of  flvo  deaths  in  this 
table,  as  compared  with  Tables  I.  and  II.  Four  of  these  art 
accountod  for  by  the  omission  frqm  this  table  of  the  exp<-ri- 
enco  of  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Company,  which  in- 
cluded four  deaths  occurring  in  the  19th,  22d,  25th,  and  31th 
years  of  the  policy  respectively.  Tho  other  probably  proves 
an  error  in  Tables  L  and  II.,  which  tbera  baa  not  been  tlmo 
to  correct  by  going  over  tho  voluminous  tallies  employed  to 
classify  more  than  150,000  years  of  policy  by  the  ages.  It 
be  noticed  by  comparison  of  footings  that  a  rigid  exact- 
ness of  multlpllcaUon  and  division  has  not  been  obtained, 
but  great  confidence  is  felt  that  no  inaccuracy  has  been 
committed  sufficient  to  Impair  the  practical  value  of  the  re- 
S'llts.  It  U  to  be  remarked  that  in  this  table  the  life  ex- 
posed is  grouped  in  "  years  of  policy, "  as  they  stand  on  tho 
Kegtstry,  from  November  to  November,  Hence  a  policy 
may  be  counted  in  Its  second  year  which  has  existed  out  a 
day,  and  all  the  policies  of  the  first  year  average  only  six 
months  from  entry,  of  tho  second  year  eighteen  months,  and 
to  on. 


favorable  influence  of  selection  to  have  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  ceased,  gives  a  mortality  which  is, 
to  that  of  the  English  Experience  table,  which  in- 
cluded the  benefit  of  selection — though  of  course 
not  to  so  great  a  degree,  because  their  business 
was  not  increasing  so  fast — as  100  to  181.74. 

IOWA,  one  of  the  interior  or  Western  States, 
was  admitted  into  the  American  Union,  in  1845. 
It  is  situated  between  lat.  40°  20'  and  48°  30' 
NM  and  long.  90°  12'  and  96°  53'  W.  from 
Greenwich.  Its  extent  from  N.  to  8.  is  20S 
miles,  and  from  E.  to  Wr.  about  800  miles ;  its 
area  is  50,914  squaro  miles,  or  32,584,960  acres. 
Population  in  1860,  674,948.  It  is  bounded  N. 
by  Minnesota,  E.  by  the  Mississippi,  which  sep- 
arates it  from  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  S.  by  Mis- 
souri, and  partly  by  the  Des  Moines  River,  and 
W.  by  the  Missouri  and  Big  Sioux  rivers,  which 
separate  it  from  Nebraska  and  Dakotah.  It  is 
divided  into  99  counties.  The  valuation  of  tho 
real  and  personal  property  of  its  citizens  in 
1850  was  $23,714,638 ;  in  1860,  $247,838,265. 

Great  zeal  has  been  manifested  by  the  State 
in  the  prosecution  of  internal  improvements. 
On  the  1st  of  Jan.,  1862,  it  had  2,087  miles  of 
railway  completed  and  in  progress,  of  which  892 
miles  were  open  for  traffic.  These  892  miles 
cost,  for  construction  and  equipment,  the  sum 
of  $21,382,557. 

Tho  vote  of  tho  State  for  President  in  1860 
was  as  follows:  Lincoln,  70,409;  Douglas, 
55,111 ;  Breckinridge,  1,048 ;  Bell,  1,763.  Tho 
population  of  the  State  at  the  same  time  was: 
white,  678,925 ;  free  colored,  1,023.  The  Gov- 
ernor is  elected  for  four  years.  The  Senate  con- 
sists of  thirty  members,  elected  for  four  years, 
and  the  Uouso  of  fifty  members,  chosen  for  two 
years. 

Tho  Stato  Bank  of  Iowa,  the  only  authorized 
or  chartered  bank  of  issue  for  tho  State,  at  tbo 
commencement  of  tho  year  1861,  made  tho  fol- 
lowing statement  of  its  condition : 

Specie  In  bank   $416^39.  W 

Bank  Notes  on  baud   439,460  00 

Due  from  other  banks   297,716.** 

Discount*   1,164,565.72 

C  apital  of  the  bank   416,330.87 

Circulation   880,308.00 

Due  other  banks   24,478.92 

Depoait*   066,300. 

The  great  staples  of  Iowa  are  her  cereals.  Of 
these,  tho  crop  of  1861  was,  in  rountLnumbers : 

Wheat,  bushels,    23.000,000 

Indian  corn,  "    41.000,000 

Oats,  u    6.880,0u0 

Total  bushels  69,880,000 

Some  of  the  other  products  were,  in  1860: 

Irish  potatoes,  bushels   2,700.000 

Sweet               "    61.000 

Bnttor,  lbs.   11,526.000 

Cheese.  '■    901,000 

Hay,  tons   707.000 

Flax.  lbs.   29,000 

Wool."    658.000 

Live  stock,                 value,   *21,8O0,0O0 

Home  Manufactures,    814.000 

Lumber,                       M    2.3SO,0oo 

Flour,                          ■    6,950,000 

Steam  Engines  and  Machinery,  value  ..  190,000 

Acrieultural  Implement*,           "  ...  110,000 

Tann. <1  Leather,                        "    ...  s>2,"00 

Malt  Liquet*                            "   ...  221,000 
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During  the  year  1861,  the  prospective  scarcity 
of  cotton  led  to  the  increased  culture  of  flax, 
and  the  introduction  of  machinery  for  the  pro- 
duction of  flax  cotton.  Extensive  establish- 
ments supplied  with  the  patent  brakes  for  pre- 
paring the  flax  cotton  were  erected  at  various 
]>oiuts  in  the  State.  The  soil  of  Iowa  is  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  culture  of  flax,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  it  may  become  one  of  its  most 
important  crops. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  Gov. 
Kirkwood  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability  to  raise  .troops  for  the  defence  of  the 
State,  and  for  tho  purpose  of  complying  with 
the  calls  of  the  U.  8.  Government — a  task  of 
considerable  difficulty,  for  Missouri,  on  the 
southern  border  of  the  State,  was  not  then 
loyal,  and  Nebraska,  at  the  West,  though  loyal, 
had  too  few  inhabitants  to  be  able  to  oppose 
much  resistance  to  on  armed  invasion,  lie 
summoned  the  Legislature  of  tbe  State  to 
meet  in  extra  session  on  the  15th  of  May,  and 
on  the  16th  of  that  month  delivered  his  Mes- 
sage, in  which  ho  made  uso  of  the  following 
language : 

"  In  this  emergency,  Iowa  must  not  and  does 
not  occupy  a  doubtful  position.  For  the  Union, 
as  our  fathers  formed  it,  and  for  tho  Govern- 
ment they  formed  so  wisely  and  so  well,  the 
people  <5f  Iowa  are  ready  to  pledge  every  fight- 
ing man  in  the  State,  and  every  dollar  of  her 
money  and  credit  ;  and  I  have  called  you  to- 
gether in  extraordinary  session  for  the  purpose 
of  making  that  pledge  formal  and  effective. 

"  The  procuring  of  a  liberal  supply  of  arms 
for  the  use  of  the  State  is  a  matter  that  I  ear- 
nestly recommend  to  your  early  and  serious 
consideration.  Tho  last  four  weeks  have  taught 
us  a  lesson  which  I  trust  we  may  never  forget — 
that  peace  is  the  proper  time  in  which  to  pre- 
pare for  war. 

"I  feel  assured  the  State  can  readily  raise 
the  means  necessary  to  place  her  in  a  position 
consistent  alike  with  her  honor  and  her  safety. 
Her  territory,  of  great  extent  and  unsurpassed 
fertility,  inviting  and  constantly  receiving  a  de- 
sirable emigration;  her  population  of  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  million  of  intelligent,  indus- 
trious, energetic,  and  liberty-loving  people ;  her 
very  rapid, past  and  prospective  growth;  her 
present  financial  condition,  having  a  debt  of 
otdy  about  oue-quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars, 
unite  to  make  her  bonds  among  the  most  de- 
sirable investments  that  our  country  affords." 

In  June  the  Legislature  voted  a  war  loon  of 
$600,000.  The  State  of  Iowa  made  a  small  dobt, 
bat  its  constitution  provides  that  "the  credit 
of  the  State  shall  not  bo  given  in  any  manner 
for  any  purpose.  To  meet  casual  deficits  in  the 
revenue,  tho  State  may  borrow  not  exceeding 
$250,000,  at  any  one  time,  and  the  State  may  con- 
tract debt  to  repel  invasion  or  suppress  insur- 
rection." Under  the  latter  clause,  a  debt  was 
contracted  of  about  $800,000, 7  per  cent,  interest, 
making  tho  present  State  debt  about  $1,000,000. 

The  progress  of  secession  was  watched  with 
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much  solicitude  in  Iowa,  and  upon  the  call  of 
the  President  for  a  military  force,  the  troops  of 
the  State  were  among  the  earliest  in  the  field. 
The  full  number  furnished  during  the  year  ex- 
ceeded twenty  thousand  men,  who  were  gen- 
erally among  the  bravest  in  the  field. 

ITALY,  a  kingdom  of  southern  Europe,  com- 
prising the  whole  of  tho  Italian  peninsula 
except  Venetia  and  a  portion  of  the  former 
"  States  of  the  Church,"  and  including  also  the 
islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  the  Cisalp- 
ine provinces  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy.  it 
is  bounded  N.  ty  Switzerland,  N.  E.  by  Tyrol, 
Venetia,  and  the  Adriatic,  S.  E.  by  the  Ionian 
Sea,  8.  W.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  N.  W.  by 
Franco.   Population  in  1861,  21,728,452. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1801, 
Italy  was  in  a  transition  6tate.  Tuscany,  Mo- 
deno,  Parma,  Uinbria,  and  the  Marches,  which, 
after  the  war  of  1859,  had  sought  to  annex 
themselves  to  Sardinia,  had,  by  solemn  vote,  in 
popular  suffrage,  resolved  on  their  annexation, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  royal  order  of  Jan. 
8, 1861,  elected  deputies  to  the  Sardinian  parlia- 
ment at  Turin,  which  was  to  assemble  on  the 
18th  of  February.  Tho  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  had,  under  the  energetic  management 
of  Garibaldi,  been  completely  revolutionized, 
and  on  tho  26th  of  Nov.  1860,  that  chief  had 
delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  Victor  Emanuel, 
king  of  Sardinia.  Three  cities  only,  Gaeta,  Mes- 
sina, and  Civitclla,  remained  to  their  former 
king,  Francis  II.,  and  these  were  besieged  by  tho 
Sardinian  forces.  A  popular  suffrage  had  rati- 
fied tho  union  of  this  kingdom  to  that  of  Sardi- 
nia, and  delegates  were  elected  from  it  to  the 
parliament  of  Turin,  in  January,  1861. 

On  tho  1st  of  January,  the  King  of  Sardinia 
issued  an  addross  to  the  people  of  Italy,  recom- 
mending prudence,  patience,  and,  above  all, 
harmony.  The  election  of  deputies  ordered  re- 
sulted in  a  triumph  of  tho  Liberal  party,  in  op- 
position to  the  clergy,  who,  except  in  the  old 
kingdom  of  Sardinia,"  had  reviled  and  resisted 
the  annexation,  and  the  measures  which  would 
be  likely  to  follow  it. 

The  speech  of  the  King  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  on  the  18th  of  February,  was  well  adapt- 
ed to  promote  harmouy  and  judicious  action. 
"  To  your  wisdom,"  he  said  to  the  deputies,  "  I 
commit  the  concerns  of  a  free  and  almost 
wholly  united  Italy."  After  enumerating  the 
claims  of  England  and  France  to  their  grateful 
remembrance,  he  added,  14  In  the  consciousness 
of  its  power,  tho  kingdom  of  Italy  can  follow 
the  counsels  of  prudence.  I  have  hitherto 
raised  my  voice  for  acts  of  daring,  and  even 
rashness ;  but  it  is  as  wise  to  wail  at  the  prop- 
er moment,  as  to  dare  at  the  proper  moment. 
Devoted  to  Italy,  I  have  risked  for  her  my  life 
and  my  crown,  but  no  one  has  a  right  to  put  at 
hazard'  the  existence  and  the  destinies  of  a  na- 
tion." Count  Cuvour,  the  prime  minister,  {tee 
Cavoto,)  sustained  the  pacific  policy  of  the  . 
King  in  the  parliament,  and  asked  that  the  title 
of  "  King  of  Italy  "  should  bo  conferred  on  Vic- 
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tor  Emanuel,  that  tlms  tlic  unity  of  Italy  might 
be  consecrated  in  the  royal  person.  The  law, 
enacting  this  as  the  royal  title,  passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  26th  February  by  a  vote  of  126  yeas 
to  2  nays,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  the 
11th  of  March,  unanimously;  and  on  that  day 
the  King  assumed  the  title,  which  was  recog- 
nized by  England  on  the  30th  of  March,  and 
subsequently  by  Switzerland,  Greece,  Den- 
mark, Portugal,  the  United  States,  and,  on  tho 
10th  of  June,  by  France.  Austria  protested 
against  it,  bat  without  effect. 

The  Roman  question  was,  of  course,  the  most 
absorbing  one  with  the  Italian  parliament,  and 
it  was  as  it  still  is,  involved  in  great  difficulties. 
It  may  be  well,  as  it  has  not  been  fully  un- 
derstood in  tho  United  States,  to  give  briefly 
its  history. 

Since  1848,  tho  Roman  Government  has 
chiefly  been  maintained  by  the  overawing  force 
of  Austrians  in  the  Legations  and  the  French 
army  in  tho  capital.  Tho  defeats  of  tho  Aus- 
trians by  the  French  and  Sardinians  at  Magenta 
and  Melagnano,  in  the  summer  of  1859,  were 
immediately  followed  by  the  evacuation  of  tho 
States  of  tho  Church  by  tho  Austrian  garrisons. 
Upon  this,  several  of  these  States  at  once  re- 
volted from  the  Pope,  and  proclaimed  Victor 
Emanuel  king  or  dictator.  Bologna  was  tho 
first  in  this  movement,  proclaiming  for  the 
Sardinian  king,  on  tho  13th  of  June.  Forli, 
Faenza,  and  Imola  followed  her  examplo  on  tho 
loth ;  Rimini,  Cesena,  and  Ravenna  on  tho  17th ; 
Perugia  and  its  vicinity,  on  the  18th ;  and  Fano, 
U rhino,  Fossembrone,  Sesi,  and  Ancona  a  few 
days  later.  Thus  within  a  space  of  two  wcoks, 
one  half  of  the  Papal  territory  was  lost.  It 
was  charged  that  this  was  dono  at  tho  instiga- 
tion and  with  the  assistance  of  foreigners ;  but 
the  error  of  this  statement  will  be  evident,  if  we 
call  to  mind  the  fact  that  oven  under  the  severe 
repressing  influence  of  the  Austrian  garrisons, 
revolts  against  tho  Roman  authority  had  often 
occurred,  and  the  moment  the  pressure  of  these 
garrisons  was  removed,  they  returned  to  their 
former  condition  of  disaffection  and  hostility  to 
that  Government. 

On  tho  18th  of  Juno,  tho  Popo  issued  an 
encyclical  letter,  in  which  ho  represented  the 
nature  and  causes  of  the  revolution;  and  on 
the  20th  of  June,  ho  delivered  an  allocution, 
in  which  he  threatened  excommunication  against 
all  who,  "  by  act  or  counsel  or  in  any  other  way, 
havo  dared  to  violate,  disturb,  and  usurp  our 
and  this  Holy  See's  civil  power  and  jurisdic- 
tion, and  the  patrimony  of  tho  Mossed  Peter ; " 
and  called  upon  tho  sovereigns  of  Europe  to 
uso  their  united  zeal  and  counsel  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  his  temporalitios  intact.  Tho 
Roman  Government  also  took  prompt  meas- 
ures to  reduce  the  revolted  provinces  to  obe- 
dience. By  tho  end  of  J unc  its  authority  was 
restored,  for  tho  time,  in  every  part  of  the 
Papal  dominions,  except  tho  four  Legations  of 
Bologna,  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  and  Forli,  but  at 
the  cost  of  a  terrible  amount  of  violence  and 


bloodshed.  Tho  Government  next  attempted 
the  subjugation  of  these  Legations,  but  in  vain. 
Massimo  d'Azeglio,  tho  commissary  extraordi- 
nary, with  two  Pieduionteso  regiments  and  a 
large  body  of  volunteers,  had  already  arrived  at 
Bologna,  and  was  ready  to  meet  the  Roman 
troops.  Tho  Pope  consulted  the  French  ambas- 
sador as  to  the  best  means  of  subjugating  these 
revolted  provinces ;  the  ambassador  advised  de- 
lay, and  promised  to  demand  from  the  court  of 
Turin  the  withdrawal  of  the  Piedmontese  troops. 
The  peace  of  Villafranca  occurred  soon  after, 
and  the  Popo  asked  tho  French  Government 
to  restore  his  authority  in  the  Romagna;  the 
Emperor  refused  on  the  ground  of  juaW-engage- 
mcnts  of  Franco  to  Italy,  and  postponed  tho 
matter  till  the  close  of  the  conferences  at  Zurich. 
A  few  weeks  later,  the  Pope  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Emperor,  asking  that  tho  French  should 
garrison  the  Marches  of  Ancona  and  other  points 
then  occupied  by  Roman  troops,  so  as  to  leave 
them  at  liberty  to  recapture  the  Legations.  To 
this  request  "tho  Emperor  gave  a  negative 
reply. 

Thus  repulsed,  the  Roman  Government  turn- 
ed to  Spain,  and  applied  for  a  sufficient  number 
of  troops  to  put  down  the  insurrection.  The 
Spanish  Government  promptly  responded  by  a 
resolution  to  put  20,000  troops  at  tho  disposal 
of  the  Pope.  But  here  a  now  difficulty  occur- 
red ;  it  was  necessary  to  notify  the  French  Gov- 
ernment of  their  intention,  and  that  Govern- 
ment at  once  responded  that  they  would  neither 
consent  to  nor  permit  tho  entrance  of  a  Span- 
ish army  into  tho  Roman  States;  that  the  in- 
tervention of  Spain  would  only  produce  fresh 
complications  in  the  affairs  of  Italy ;  and  that 
France  would  consider  such  a  movement  on  tho 
part  of  Spain  as  a  declaration  of  war.  As 
nothing  was  further  from  the  wishes  of  Spain 
than  a  war  with  France,  this  reply  effectually 
crushed  all  hopes  of  aid  from  that  quarter.  A 
subsequent  application  to  the  King  of  Naples 
was  frustrated  in  a  similar  way. 

On  tho  29th  of  August,  1*859,  tho  French 
Minister  at  Rome,  the  Duke  do  Grammont,  had 
an  audience  of  the  Pope,  and  stated  to  him  the 
wishes  of  the  Emperor  in  regard  to  the  Lega- 
tions. IIo  declared  that  tho  people  had  them- 
selves cast  off  the  Roman  authority,  which  had 
indeed  been  exercised  in  such  a  way  as  to  merit 
the  disapproval  of  other  nations ;  that  he  could 
not  interfere  consistently  with  his  own  position, 
to  restore  them  to  a  Government  which  they 
hated,  and  advised  him  to  consent  to  their  sep- 
aration, he  having  the  right,  for  tho  first  time 
only,  to  nominate  the  governor  of  the  new  re- 
public. The  Pope  expressed  the  greatest  surprise 
at  these  proposals,  and  indicated  in  the  strong- 
est terms,  his  determination  never  to  relinquish 
any  of  tho  rights  of  tho  Holy  See.  "  In  that 
case,"  replied  tho  Duke  do  Grammont,  "  France 
will  withdraw  her  troops  from  Rome."  The 
Pope  is  said  to  have  answered :  41  Your  Govern- 
ment, then,  wishes  to  dethrone  mo.  It  knows 
that,  with  tho  revolutionary  spirit  which  is 
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abroad  in  Italy,  the  withdrawal  of  its  troops 
to-day  will  be  the  signal  for  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolution  to-morrow." 

The  first  result  of  the  refusal  of  the  French 
Emperor  to  restore  the  Legations  to  the  Pope, 
was  tho  consummation  of  the  revolution  in  theso 
provinces.   On  the  6th  of  September,  the  na- 
tional  assembly  of  Bologna  voted  unanimously 
the  cessation  of  the  Roman  authority,  and  tho 
following  day  the  same  body  decreed  annexa- 
tion to  the  constitutional  kingdom  of  Victor 
Emanuel,  and  appointed  a  deputation  to  presont 
their  petition  tq  that  monarch.   The  interview 
for  its  presentation  was  held  on  the  24th  of 
September,  and  tho  result,  though  favorable, 
was  not  decisive.   Formal  annnexation  took 
place,  however,  as  a  result  of  popular  suffrage 
in  the  Legations  on  the  11th  of  March,  I860. 
The  vote  for  annexation  was  almost  unanimous. 
In  the  interval  between  the  presentation  of  their 
petition  and  this  suffrage  for  annexation,  a  pam- 
phlet, evidently  inspired  by  the  French  Em- 
peror, and  entitled  Le  rape  et  le  Congrdt,  had 
appeared,  (December  22,  1859,)  which  had 
dexterously  combated  the  claims  of  tho  Popo 
to  &  temporal  sovereignty,  and  declared  its  in- 
compatibility with  his  spiritual  domination. 
This  pamphlet  produced  an  extraordinary  ef- 
fect, rousing  the  ultramontane  and  clerical 
party  in  France  and  all  over  Europe  to  in- 
tense hostility  to  the  Emperor,  (see  Fraxce,) 
and  resulting  in  tho  abandonment  of  tho  pro- 
posed European  Congress  on  Italian  affairs, 
inasmuch  as  the  Austrian  Government  required 
an  engagement  from  the  French  Government 
neither  to  bring  beforo  the  Congress  the  meas- 
ures which  the  pamphlet  advocated,  nor  to  sup- 
.  port  them  if  brought  forward  by  others — an 
engagement  which  the  French  Government 
would  not  consent  to  make. 

Foiled  in  his  attempts  to  enlist  the  aid.  of  for- 
eign powers  in  the  subjugation  of  his  former 
provinces,  the  Pope  now  appealed  to  the  faith- 
ful throughout  Europe  to  furnish  him  with  tho 
men  and  means  for  recovering  his  lost  patri- 
mony. II.  De  Lamoricicre,  a  French  general 
of  high  reputation,  volunteered  to  tako  com- 
mand of  his  troops.  Large  collections  of  Peter's 
pence  were  made  throughout  the  Catholic  world, 
and  volunteers  from  Belgium,  Austria,  and  Ire- 
land  joined  the  Roman  army  in  considerable 
numbers.  By  the  end  of  May,  1860,  Lamoricicre 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  18,000  men,  a  force 
he  believed  fully  equal  to  the  reduction  of  tho 
provinces  which  had  annexed  themselves  to 
Sardinia.  After  spending  tho  summer  in  dis- 
ciplining his  force,  he  took  armed  possession  in 
September  of  tho  fortress  of  Ancona  and  other 
points  in  Umbria  and  the  Marches  of  Ancona,  to 
put  down  by  force  tho  tendencies  to  revolt 
which  were  daily  becoming  more  evident  there. 
Garibaldi  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  the  rev- 
olution of  the  kingdom  of  tho  Two  Sicilies,  and 
had  entered  Naples  on  tho  8th  of  September. 
The  people  of  Umbria  and  the  Marches  had  ap- 
Dealed  to  the  Sardinian  Government  for  pro- 


tection against  tho  army  of  Lamoricicre,  which, 
like  the  Swiss  mercenaries,  was  guilty  of  great 
outrages.  Count  Cavour  on  the  8th  or  9th  of 
September,  had  despatched  an  ultimatum  to 
tho  court  of  Rome,  demanding  the  immediate 
disbandment  of  that  army  as  an  offence  against 
tho  public  conscience  of  Italy  and  Europe.  This 
demand  being  refused,  on  the  11th  of  Septem- 
ber, tho  Sardinian  army  under  command  of 
General  Cialdini  crossed  the  Roman  frontiers, 
welcomed  everywhere  by  the  people.  Perugia, 
Spoleto,  Pesaro,  Fano,  and  Sinigaglia  surren- 
dered in  rapid  succession,  and  by  a  forced  march 
of  38  leagues  in  24  hours,  Cialdini  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  heights  of  Osimo  and  Castel 
Fidardo,  and  thus  prevented  the  junction  of 
Lamoricicre  with  the  other  Roman  troops.  The 
latter  was  thus  compelled  to  give  battle ;  and 
though  ho  had  10,000  men  and  Cialdini  but 
8,000,  yet  after  a  sharp  fight  of  some  hours, 
Lamoriciere  was  completely  routed,  his  army 
scattered,  and  he  himself  abandoned  the  field 
and  fled  with  a  few  attendants  to  Ancona. 
Cialdini  pursued  the  Roman  forces  to  Loreto. 
and  captured  the  entire  body.  Ancona  only 
now  remained  to  the  Pope  of  the  whole  prov- 
inces of  Umbria  and  the  Marches,  and  this 
Cialdini  captured  after  a  few  days'  6iege.  The 
result  was  a  further  accession,  again  by  popular 
suffrage,  to  the  Sardinian  sway,  of  Umbria,  with 
a  population  of  472,689 ;  the  Marches  of  An- 
cona, with  924,055  inhabitants;  and  Viterbo, 
with  129,372 ;  leaving  under  the  sway  of  the 
Pope  only  the  comarca  of  Rome,  Civita  Vecchia, 
Velletri,  and  Frosinone,  with  an  aggregate  pop- 
ulation of  only  562,787  inhabitants.  Though 
tho  number  of  his  subjects  were  so  greatly  re- 
duced, the  Pope  abated  nothing  of  his  demands. 

In  vain  have  the  French  Emperor  and  tho 
King  of  Italy  sought  to  pacify  and  arrango  the 
complicated  affairs  of  temporal  Rome.  To 
every  proposition  aimed  at  an  adjustment  of  tho 
existing  difficulties,  which  looks  to  tho  restric- 
tion or  abdication  of  his  temporal  sovereignty, 
the  solo  reply  of  the  Pope  is, 44  Won  pouumutj' 
(we  cannot.) 

In  consequence  of  the  encouragement  of 
the  insurrection  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  by  the  King  of  Sardinia,  France  and 
Russia  withdrew  their  ambassadors  from  Tu- 
rin; and  tho  former  power,  by  stationing  its 
fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Gaeta,  prevented  an 
attack  upon  that  fortress,  the  stronghold  of 
Francis  II.,  by  tho  Sardinian  navy.  Con- 
vinced at  last  of  the  impossibility  of  the  re- 
covery of  his  ancient  kingdom  by  that  mon- 
arch, the  French  emperor  withdrew  his  squad- 
ron early  in  February,  and  on  tho  14th  of  that 
month  Gaeta  surrendered,  and  the  ex-king  of 
Naples  escaped  on  board  a  French  war  steamer 
to  Rome,  where  ho  remained  during  the  year, 
endeavoring,  as  opportunity  offered,  to  raise 
insurrections,  and  encourage  brigandage  in  his 
former  dominions.  Messina  surrendered  on  the 
13th  of  March,  and  Civitella  on  tho  20th. 

The  reorganization  of  the  ncwly-acquircd 
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territory  of  the  Italian  king  in  such  a  way  as 
to  encourage  and  promote  free  institutions, 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  education,  which 
occupied  the  Italian  parliament  for  isome  time, 
progressed  favorably.  The  prime  minister 
counselled  patienco  and  forbearance  in  relation 
to  Rome,  and  curbed  the  fiery  spirits,  who 
proposed  forcible  measures ;  ho  also  advocated 
delay  and  pationce  in  regard  to  Austria,  be- 
lieving that  her  Hungarian  troubles  would 
enure  to  the  benefit  of  Italy,  and  that  Vcnctia 
might  be  gained  without  a  war. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  debt  of 
tho  now  kingdom  in  1861,  and  the  different 
sources  from  which  it  has  been  accumulated ; 
the  new  kingdom,  of  course,  assumes  the  debts 
of  its  constituent  States. 

Debt  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  previous 

to  1*4*  $27,000,000 

Debt  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  created 

between  1*1$  and  1860   204,994,110 

Duchy  of  Parma....   2,111,043 

Added  under  the  administration  of  Farini . .    1 ,000,000 

Duchy  of  Modena   2,211,236 

Added  under  the  administration  of  Farini. .  1,000,000 

Duchy  of  Tuscany  .•   80,416,000 

Added  during  the'administration  of  Ricasoli.  11,3*4,000 
States  of  the  Church  annexed  to  Sardinia. .  8,815,424 

Administration  of  Marquis  Pepoli   2,600,000 

Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  110,000,000 

Loan  contracted  by  the  New  Kingdom ....  140,0OU,000 

Total  debt  $536,032,422 

Diplomatic  relations  wero  renewed  between 
France  and  Italy  in  June,  but  accompanied  by 
declarations  on  the  part  of  the  former  power, 
of  non-responsibility  for,  and  non-approval  of, 
certain  measures  of  tho  latter.  Tho  position  of 
the  country  at  the  close  of  tho  year  in  relation 
to  tho  two  great  questions,  the  probable  posses- 
sion of  Romo  as  its  capital,  and  the  future  an- 
nexation of  Venetia,  was  not  entirely  satis- 
factory. 

Tho  people  of  the  lato  Neapolitan  kingdom, 
so  long  oppressed,  and  kept  in  ignorance  and 
degradation,  by  the  grinding  tyranny  of  tho 
Bourbon  kings,  seem  hardly  fitted  to  appreciate 
the  liborty  they  have  gained ;  and  disorders 
have  been  rife  there  through  the  year,  fer- 
mented in  part,  doubtless,  by  the  emissaries 
of  Francis  II.,  whoso  residence  at  Rome  gives 
him  ample  opportunities  for  such  intrigues,  but 
partly  also  resulting  from  tho  licenso  indulged 
in  by  a  people  unaccustomed  to  liberty.  The 
suspense  to  which  the  nation  has  been  subject- 
ed by  the  delay  in  tho  solution  of  tho  great 
questions  so  vital  to  its  national  unity  and  com- 
pleteness, havo  exerted  an  unfavorable  effect 


upon.  it.  Rome  is  its  natural  capital,  and  nc 
jealousies  would  be  raised  against  its  selection, 
but  that  Naples,  and  Turin,  Milan,  Florence,  and 
Genoa,  are  rival  cities,  and  the  residence  of  the 
court  at  either,  excites  tho  envy  of  tho  others. 
The  condition  of  Venetia  under  tho  oppressive 
rulo  of  Austria,  excites  the  sympathy  of  the 
adjacent  States  for  her,  and  their  indignation 
agaiust  her  oppressor;  and  that  calmness  and 
peace  essential  to  a  nation's  prosperity  can  only 
bo  attained  when  tho  dreams  of  her  great 
statesmen  are  realized,  and  the  whole  of  Italy 
owns  but  the  sway  of  a  single  ruler,  and  is 
united  under  a  free  and  liberal  Government, 
with  its  capital  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 

ITURBIDE,  Madame  Hcatb  me,  ex -Empress 
of  Mexico,  and  widow  of  the  first  and  only  em- 
peror of  Mexico  of  European  descent,  Augustin 
de  Iturbide,  died  in  Philadelphia,  March  21, 
18G1,  at  the  age  of  about  70  years.   Since  the 
execution  of  her  husband  by  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment in  1S24,  she  had  resided  with  her  fam- 
ily in  Philadelphia,  and  was  endeared  to  a  con- 
siderable circle  of  friends  by  her  amiable  and 
excellent  qualities.    One  or  two  of  her  sons 
havo  resided  in  Mexico  of  lato  years,  and  have 
held  places  under  the  Mexican  Government, 
from  which  she  received  a  pension.  Angusiin 
de  Iturbide,  one  of  tho  best  men  whom  Mexico 
has  nurtured,  was  the  leader  of  that  country  in 
throwing  off  tho  Spanish  yoke,  and  a  grateful 
people  pressed  upon  him  the  imperial  crown.  Ho 
refused  their  importunities,  till,  by  a  vote  of  77 
to  15,  tho  Congress  forced  it  upon  him,  and  on 
tho  18th  of  May,  1822,  ho  was  crowned  Emper- 
or of  Mexico,  with  tho  title  of  August  in  I.  The 
machinations  of  Santa  Anna,  tho  evil  genius  of 
Mexico,  soon  detached'  the  people  from  him, 
and,  on  tho  20th  of  March,  1823,  after  a  tur- 
bulent reign  of  less  than  a  year,  ho  abdicat- 
ed, and  permission  was  granted  him  to  leave 
tho  country,  with  a  pension  of  $25,000  per  an- 
num,  lie  went  to  Italy,  but  returned  the  suc- 
ceeding year  to  Mexico,  where,  meantime, 
without  his  knowledge,  ho  had  been  proscribed 
as  a  traitor.   Gen.  Garza,  then  Governor  of 
Tamanlipas,  under  tho  guise  of  friendship,  be- 
trayed him  to  the  Congress  of  that  State,  by 
whom  ho  was  immediately  arrested  and,  with- 
out trial,  sentenced  to  death,  and  executed  on 
tho  19th  of  July,  1824,  within  a  week  from 
the  time  of  his  landing,  and  before  an  appeal 
could  be  made  to  tho  General  Government  of 
Mexico.   Ho  died  like  the  hero  and  brave  man 
that  ho  was,  and  in  his  death  Mexico  lost  one 
of  her  best  and  purest  patriots. 


J 

JAPAN,  an  onipiro  of  Eastern  Asia,  called  by  the  Sea  of  Japan.  The  number  of  island*  is 
by  the  natives  Niphon  or  Nipon,  from  tho  name  said  to  bo  about  1,000.  Tho  largest  are:  Sl- 
ot its  largest  island.  Tho  whole  empire  is  in-  phon.  900  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth 
sular.  and  comprises  tho  islands  of  the  great  of  100  miles,  and  having  an  area  of  nearly 
Archipelago,  separated  from  the  coast  of  China   100,000  square  miles;  Kiusiu,  having  an  area 
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of  16,000  square  miles:  and  Sikokf  about  10,- 
000  square  utiles.   Beside  these,  Yesso  having 
an  area  of  3,000  square  miles,  was  conquered 
and  colonized  by  the  Japanese,  who  also  held 
until  1661  the  southern  part  of  Saghalien,  and 
the  Kurile  Isles,  as  well  as  the  important  islands 
of  Tsus-sima,  in  the  straits  of  Corea.  These 
last,  together  with  Saghalien  and  one  of  the 
principal  ports  of  Yesso,  hare  come  into  the 
possession  of  Russia  during  the  past  year.  The 
present  area  of  the  empire  does  not  probably 
exceed  150,000  square  miles.   The  number  of 
inhabitants  is  uncertain,  but  judging  by  the 
density  of  the  population  of  the  islands  visited 
by  foreigners,  cannot  be  less  than  85,000,000 
to  40,000,000.   They  are  all  of  the  Mongol 
race,  but  possess  greater  mental  activity  and 
capacity  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  than 
any  other  nations  belonging  to  that  raoe.  In 
many  respects  tbey  have  attained  to  a  high 
degree  of  civilization.    Their  attainments  in 
the  useful  arts  are  extraordinary,  surpassing  in 
some  particulars  those  of  any  of  the  nations 
of  the  West.    Their  manufactures  of  silk,  lac- 
quered ware,  paper,  iron,  steel,  and  the  precious 
metals  are  unrivalled.  They  imitate  perfectly 
our  manufactures,  and  Colt's  revolvers,  Sharpe's 
rifles,  Yankee  clocks,  steam  engines,  Dahlgren 
guns,  bomb-shells,  &c.  Ac,  are  made  as  per- 
fectly, and,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  labor, 
at  a  much  less  cost  at  Nagasaki  than  in  our 
workshops  here.  In  literature  and  science,  also, 
they  have  made  great  attainments.  The  preva- 
lent religion  of  the  country  is  Buddhism,  though 
some  others  are  tolerated.  After  the  return  of 
the  Japanese  ambassadors,  who  visited  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  the  summer  of  1860,  there  were 
considerable,  disturbances  in  the  country.  The 
prime  minister  of  the  civil  Emperor  (for  they 
nave  two  emperors,  a  spiritual  sovereign  who 
presides  over  religious  affairs,  and  a  civil  em- 
peror who  attends  to  secular  matters)  was 
assassinated,  it  was  believed  at  the  instigation 
of  Prince  Mito,  one  of  the  most  powerful  nobles 
of  the  empire,  who  was  opposed  to  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations.   A  few  months  later, 
Prince  1i\to  himself  was  assassinated.   An  at- 
tempt was  made  about  the  same  time  to  assas- 
sinate several  of  the  foreign  ambassadors ;  the 
consul  of  the  Netherlands  was  killed,  and  Mr. 
Olyphant,  connected  with  the  British  legation, 
was  wounded.   The  Japanese  Government  en- 
deavored to  discover  and  punish  the  assassins, 
and  a  nnmber  of  them  were  put  to  death.  It 
also  promised  a  strong  guard  to  protect  them 
whenever  they  had  occasion  to  go  from  their 
residences  to  other  parts  of  the  city  or  country. 
The  British  minister,  Mr.  Alcock,  was  neverthe- 
less very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  Japanese 
Government,  and  continually  appealed  to  his 
Government  to  commence  a  war  against  them. 
The  representative  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Townsend  Harris,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  result 
of  a  long  acquaintance  with  tho  people,  and  a 
disposition  to  accord  to  them  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  which  he  sought  to  obtain  from  them, 


has  uniformly  defended  their  course  towards 
foreign  merchants,  as  in  strict  adherence  to  tho 
terms  of  the  treaties  they  have  made  with  them, 
and  in  this  position  he  has  been  sustained  by  the 
representatives  of  Holland  and  Prussia.  Mr. 
Harris  believed  that  the  surest  way  of  building 
up  an  important  and  mutually  valuable  com- 
merce between  the  Japanese  and  our  citizens, 
was  to  secure  their  confidence  in  our  disposi- 
tion to  treat  them  honorably  and  fairly,  and  not 
in  any  case  to  take  advantage  of  their  ignor- 
ance of  western  customs,  and  the  results  are 
demonstrating  the  correctness  of  his  views. 
During  the  year  1861,  the  Emperor  of  Japan 
sent  ambassadors  to  France,  and  subsequently 
to  England ;  in  neither  case,  however,  admit- 
ting in  the  delegation,  as  was  done  in  the  case 
of  tho  ambassadors  to  this  country,  nobles  of 
high  rank.  Treaties  have  been  made  during 
the  past  year  by  the  Japanese  Government  with 
Russia,  and  with  Prussia.  A  large  number  of 
costly  and  beautiful  presents  were  sent  to  tho  • 
Government  of  the  United  States,  by  the  Ty- 
coon or  Japanese  Emperor,  in  return  for  thoso 
sent  by  this  Government  to  Japan,  and  the  gifts 
of  individuals  were  also  honorably  acknowledged 
by  liberal  presents.  Mr.  Harris,  the  able  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  at  the  court  of 
Japan  for  several  years  past,  and  the  negotiator 
of  the  first  commercial  treaty  of  any  value,  in 
1858,  requested  his  recall  in  1861,  on  account 
of  ill  health,  and  was  replaced  by  Robert  II. 
Pruyn,  Esq.,  of  Albany.  The  treaty  made  by 
Mr.  Harris  has  been  the  model  on  which  the 
treaties  of  the  other  nations  have  been  based ; 
and  while  in  one  or  two  instances  reductions 
in  the  duties  paid  on  goods  imported  from 
western  nations  have  been  made,  as  for  in- 
stance by  the  English  on  cotton,  woollen, 
and  linen  goods,  the  treaty  contains  a  pro- 
vision by  which  American  exports  will  be  ad- 
mitted on  the  same  terms  with  those  of  any 
other  nation. 

JEFFERSON,  Foot.  This  fort,  on  one  of  the 
Dry  Tortugas,  covers  the  entire  surface  of  Gar- 
den Xey,  and  has  an  area  of  thirteen  and  a  half 
acres.  It  is  designed  to  mount  298  guns,  when 
finished.  Abont  the  15th  of  January,  eighty 
soldiers  were  first  sent  to  the  fort.  There  were 
at  this  time  three  hundred  men  on  the  island, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  advancement  of 
the  work.  This  fortification  was  subsequently 
well  garrisoned  by  the  United  States,  and  its 
construction  is  still  going  forward,  a  number 
of  United  States  Volunteers  having  been  sent 
thither  to  work  npon  it,  as  a  punishment  for 
mutinous  conduct.  About  January  20,  while 
a  United  States  steamer  was  landing  troops  and 
supplies,  the  steamer  Galveston,  of  New  Or- 
leans, appeared  in  sight,  with  a  Confederate 
force  on  board,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
fort;  but,  upon  discovering  the  steamer,  and 
probably  understanding  the  object  of  her  visit, 
the  Galveston  did  not  approach,  or  make  any 
demonstration  other  than  to  put  abont  and  dis- 
appear. 
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KANSAS,  a  central  State  of  the  American 
Union,  bounded  N.  by  Nebraska  Territory ;  E. 
by  Missouri ;  S.  by  the  Indian  Territory ;  "NY. 
by  Colorado  Territory.  Population  in  1860, 
107,110.  The  Missouri  River  washes  it  on  the 
N.  £.,  And  the  Kansas  and  Osage  tributaries 
of  the  Missouri,  and  the  Arkansas  and  its  afflu- 
ents, drain  it.  It  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  a  State  in  the  congressional  session  of 
1800-61. 

Kansas  has  been,  from  its  first  organization 
as  a  territory,  the  scene  of  much  suffering  and 
distress ;  a  border  warfare  ravaged  it  for  nearly 
five  years,  and  it  had  not  emerged  from  the 
effects  of  the  marauding  forays,  when,  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1860,  it  was  visited  by 
a  terrible  drought,  which  in  the  most  populous 
districts  completely  cut  off  the  crops.  The 
famine  which  followed  in  the  winter  of  1860- 
'61,  was  terrible.  Thousands  were  reduced  to 
the  verge  of  starvation,  and  a  considerable 
number  actually  perished.  The  liberality  of  the 
other  States,  ana  their  large  contributions  of 
grain,  clothing,  &c.,  alleviated,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  the  suffering.  In  the  spring  of 
1861,  at  the  first  call  for  troops  for  the  war,  the 
citizens  of  Kansas,  inured,  by  their  bitter  expe- 
riences in  the  past,  to  war,  volunteered  in 
large  numbers,  and  the  State,  in  proportion  to 
its  population,  furnished  more  soldiers  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union. 

The  condition  of  Missouri,  on  her  eastern 
border,  which  the  secessionists  were  struggling 
to  carry  out  of  the  Union,  necessarily  excited 
much  feeling  among  the  citizens  of  Kansas,  and 
the  recollection  of  the  wrongs  and  indignities 
which  her  people  had  suffered  from  the  "  bor- 
der ruffians,"  as  they  were  designated,  most  of 
whom  were  inhabitants  of  Missouri,  stimulated 
some  of  those  who  had  suffered  most,  to  acts 
of  revenge,  and  a  guerilla  warfare,  known  in 
that  region  as  "jay-hawking,"  ensued  through 
most  of  the  border  counties,  in  which  armed 
bands  of  either  party,  Unionist  or  Secessionist, 
visited  the  town,  plundered  the  stores,  laid  the 
prominent  citizens  adhering  to  the  other  under 
contribution,  or  took  them  prisoners,  and  some- 
times threatened  them  with  instant  death.  In 
the  counties  at  some  distance  from  the  border 
these  outrages  were  less  frequent,  though  occa- 
sionally occurring.  Iu  the  autumn  of  1861, 
preparations  were  made  for  organizing  an  army 
corps,  to  go  from  Kansas  through  the  Indian 
Territory  and  S.  W.  Arkansas  towards  New  Or- 
leans, and  it  was  proposed  to  place  it  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Gen.  James  H.  Lane, 
then  Senator  from  Kansas,  and  to  give  subor- 
dinate command  to  Col.  Jennison,  a  noted 
Union  guerilla  leader,  and  some  others  of  the 
prominent  actors  in  the  previous  struggles  in 
the  State.  Owing  to  some  difficulties  in  regard 


to  the  chief  command,  arising  from  misappre- 
hensions between  Gen.  Lane  and  Gen.  David 
Hunter,  the  former  relinquished  his  leadership 
in  the  present  year  and  returned  to  the  Senate, 
and  the  expedition  was  finally  abandoned. 

KENT,  Victoria  Madia  Louisa,  Drcnxss  of, 
the  mother  of  the  present  queen  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, born  in  Saxe-Coburg,  Aug.  17,  1786,  died 
at  her  palace  of  Frogmore,  near  "Windsor,  Eng- 
land, March  16,  1861.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Francis,  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld,  and 
sister  of  Leopold,  the  present  king  of  Belgium. 
She  married  at  an  early  age  Emil,  Prince  of 
Leiningen,  by  whom  she  hod  one  son,  Prince 
Karl,  who  afterwards  became  an  eminent  officer 
in  the  Bavarian  army,  and  died  in  Nov.  1856. 
The  Prince  of  Leiningen  died  in  1814,  and  after 
four  years  of  widowhood,  the  princess  married 
May  29th,  1818,  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  4th 
son  of  George  III.,  and  on  the  11th  July  the 
same  year  the  ceremony  of  marriage  was  again 
performed  in  England,  and  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  English  Church.  In  Jan.  1820,  the 
Puke  of  Kent  died,  leaving  the  duchess  again 
a  widow  with  one  child,  the  Princess  Victoria, 
who,  by  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte 
Augusta,  daughter  of  George  IV.,  and  the  want 
of  issue  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
afterwards  William  IV.,  became  heir  presump- 
tive to  the  English  throne. 

Looking  forward  to  this  as  her  probable  des- 
tiny, the  Dnchess  of  Kent  spared  no  pains  to 
qualify  her  daughter  to  fulfil  the  high  duties  of 
that  station  well.  Her  education,  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual,  was  entirely  conducted 
under  her  own  supervision,  and  the  carefulness 
of  her  training  has  been  manifest  in  the  admi- 
rable manner  in  which  the  present  queen  has 
acquitted  herself  as  daughter,  wife,  and  moth- 
er. At  the  time  of  her  marriage  with  the  Dnke 
of  Kent,  that  nobleman,  exalted  as  was  his 
station,  was  in  very  straitened  circumstances, 
and  the  early  years  of  the  present  queen  were 
passed  in  comparative  poverty.  After  her 
daughter's  accession  to  the  throne,  she  did  not 
intermeddle  at  all  with  public  affairs,  but  con- 
fined herself  to  the  exercise  of  a  maternal 
watchfulness  over  her  welfare  and  that  of  her 
family,  and  to  the  dispensation  of  charities  to 
the  poor  and  unfortunate,  which  was  the  de- 
light of  her  life.  The  funeral  services  were  im- 
posing, as  the  relations  of  the  deceased  duchess 
to  the  sovereign  demanded.  The  body  lay  in 
state  for  ten  day9,  and  on  tho  26th  was  removed 
to  Windsor,  where  the  funeral  ceremonies  were 
performed  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  the  body 
was  temporarily  deposited  in  the  royal  vault, 
till  the  completion  of  a  mausoleum  at  Frog- 
more.  Most  of  the  courts  of  Europe,  with  a 
number  of  which  the  deceased  was  connected, 
went  into  mourning  for  her  death. 
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KENTUCKY,  ono  of  the  Western  States, 
is  bounded  north  and  northwest  by  Ohio,  In- 
diana, and  Illinois,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Ohio  River ;  east  by  the  Big  Sandy  Riv- 
er and  Cumberland  Mountains,  which  separate 
it  from  Virginia ;  south  by  Tenncssoo ;  and  west 
by  the  Mississippi  River,  which  separates  it 
from  Missouri   The  population  in  1860  was 
1,155,713,  of  whom  10,146  were  free  colored, 
and  225,490  slaves.   The  ratio  of  increase  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  was  as  follows :  white, 
20.84 ;  free  colored,  1.85 ;  slave,  6.87.  Contig- 
uous on  the  north  to  the  Free  States,  and  on  the 
south  to  the  Slave  States,  she  occupies  a  central 
position  among  all  the  States.  Her  territory  ex- 
tends four  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy  miles  in  width,  at  the 
widest  portion,  opposite  Cincinnati,  in  Ohio. 
The  Governor  is  elected  for  four  years.  The 
Legislature  meets  on  the  first  Monday  in  De- 
cember.   The  Senate  consists  of  thirty-eight 
members  elected  for  four  years,  and  the  House 
'  of  one  hundred  members  elected  for  two  years. 
(See  New  American  Cyclopedia.) 

The  first  movement  in  Kentucky  looking 
towards  future  events,  consisted  in  a  cor- 
respondence which  took  place  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1860,  between  Governor  Magoffin  and 
the  Commissioners  from  Alabama,  relating 
to  the  cooperation  of  Kentucky  with  the 
Southern  States.  The  following  extract  ex- 
presses the  views  of  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
at  this  time : 

"  You  ask  the  cooperation  of  the  Southern 
States  in  order  to  redress  our  wrongs.  So  do 
we.  You  have  no  hope  of  a  redress  in  the 
Union.  Wo  yet  look  hopefully  to  assurances 
that  a  powerful  reaction  is  going  on  at  the 
North.  You  seek  a  remedy  in  secession  from 
the  Union.  We  wish  the  united  action  of  the 
Slave  States  assembled  in  convention  within 
the  Union.  You  would  act  separately  ;  wo, 
unitedly.  If  Alabama  and  other  Slave  States 
would  moot  us  in  convention,  say  at  Nashville, 
or  elsewhere;  as  early  as  the  fifth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, I  do  not  doubt  but  we  would  agree  in 
forty-eight  hours  upon  such  reasonable  guaran- 
tees, by  way  of  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  as  would  command  at 
least  tbe  approbation  of  our  numerous  friends 
in  the  Free  States,  and  by  giving  them  time  to 
make  tlie  question  with  the  people  there,  such 
reaction  in  publio  opinion  might  take  place  as 
to  secure  our  rights  and  save  the  Government.'' 

On  the  8th  of  January,  a  Convention  of  the 
Union  party,  and  the  friends  of  Senator  Doug- 
las was>  held  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  their 
opinion  on  the  difficulties  of  the  country. 
Their  resolutions  manifested  a  patriotic  spirit 
of  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  a  firm  determi- 
nation to  have  the  rights  of  Kentucky  respected 
and  maintained  In  tho  Union.  They  declared 
in  favor  of  a  Convention  of  tho  Border  Slave 
and  Border  Free  States,  for  tho  purpose  of  de- 
vising some  basis  of  compromise  by  which  the 
Union  might  be  saved,  and  proposed  contingent- 


ly a  Confederacy  of  such  States  as  wero  willing 
to  accept  tho  Constitution  as  proposed  to  bo, 
amended  by  Senator  Crittenden.  They  declar-' 
ed  unalterablo  repugnance  to  a  war  with  their 
brethren,  North  or  South,  and  expressed  a  wil- 
lingness to  support  Mr.  Lincoln's  Government 
unless  he  undertook  coercion  or  civil  war. 

The  Governor,  in  his  Message  to  the  adjourn- 
ed session  of  the  Legislature,  asked  their  ap- 
proval of  the  Crittenden  resolutions,  and  sub- 
mitted the  propriety  of  providing  for  the  elec- 
tion of  delegates  to  a  Convention,  to  assemble 
at  an  early  day,  to  determine  tho  future  inter- 
State  and  Federal  relations  of  Kentucky. 
Meanwhile  he  would  leave  no  experiment  un- 
tried to  restore  fraternal  relations  between  tho 
States.  He  recommended  a  Convention  of  the 
Border  Slave  States,  to  meet  early  in  February 
at  Baltimore.  He  said  the  hasty  and  incon- 
siderate action  of  the  seceding  States  did  not 
meet  his  approval,  but  objected  to  coercing 
them,  and  asked  tho  Legislature  to  declare  by 
a  resolution  their  unconditional  disapprobation 
by  Kentucky  of  the  employment  of  force  against 
them. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  resolutions  were  pass- 
ed in  the  House  declaring  that  in  view  of  tbe 
tenders  of  men  and  money  by  several  of  tho 
Northern  States,  to  the  General  Government, 
the  people  of  Kentucky,  uniting  with  their 
brethren  of  tho  South,  will  resist  such  inva- 
sion of  the  soil  of  the  South  at  all  hazards  and 
to  the  last  extremity.  Subsequently,  resolu- 
tions were  passed  inviting  the  States  to  unito 
with  Kentuoky  in  an  application  to  Congress 
to  call  a  convention  to  amend  the  Constitution. 

On  the  1st  of  February^  a  resolution  was 
passed  in  the  Senate  declaring  it  to  be  inexpe- 
dient at  that  time  to  take  any  action  towards 
calling  a  State  Convention.  The  voto  was, 
Ayes  25,  Noes  14.  On  tho  next  day,  resolutions 
were  passed  in  the  Senate,  appealing  to  tho 
Southern  States  to  stop  the  revolution,  protest- 
ing against  Federal  coercion,  and  providing 
that  the  Legislature  reassemble  on  the  24th  of 
April,  to  hear  the  responses  from  sister  States ; 
also,  in  favor  of  making  an  application  to  Con- 
gress to  call  a  National  Convention. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  5th  of 
February,  passed  another  resolution  stating 
their  action  in  favor  of  a  National  Convention, 
and  also  tho  appointment  of  delegates  to  tho 
Peace  Conference  at  Washington,  and  there- 
fore conclude  that  it  "  is  unnecessary  and  inex- 
pedient for  this  Legislature  to  take  any  fur- 
ther action  on  this  subject  at  the  present  time. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  sincerity  and  good  faith 
of  our  propositions  for  on  adjustment,  and  an 
expression  of  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  desire 
for  its  preservation,  Kentucky  awaits  with  deep 
solicitude  the  response  from  her  sister  States.1* 

The  Legislature  adjourned  on  the  11th  of 
February,  to  meet  again  on  the  20th  of  March, 
With  regard  to  the  action  of  this  body  while  in 
session,  it  may  be  said  that  the  recommendation 
of  the  Governor  in  favor  of  the  call  of  a  con' 
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vention  fell  upon  unheeding  ears,  while  the  bill 
to  arm  the  State,  when  it  was  not  proposed  that 
Kentucky  should  make  war  upon  any  one,  and 
no  one  proposed  to  make  war  upon  her,  also 
failed  to  command  the  respect  which  its  advo- 
cates claimed  for  it.  Indeed,  Kentucky,  having 
shown  that  she  intended  to  stand  by  the  Union 
to  the  last,  and  that  the  rash  and  precipitate 
policy  of  her  Southern  seceding  sisters  did  not 
meet  her  sanction,  now  awaited  to  see  if  the 
North  would  but  do  justice,  as  she  considered  it. 

Under  instructions  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment of  the  Confederate  States,  its  revenue  offi- 
cers now  required  manifests  to  be  delivered  and 
entries  to  be  made  of  all  merchandise  coming 
down  the  Mississippi  from  States  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Confederacy.  The  subject  was 
brought  up  before  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky 
at  its  session  in  March,  and  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  adopted : 

Whereas  this  General  Assembly  is  informed  that 
certain  persons  acting  as  a  Congress  of  the  seceding 
States  hare  assumed  power  to  obstruct  and  regulate 
tlie  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River  by  the 
citizens  of  this  Union,  to  whom  it  belongs :  therefore 
be  it 

Jtt»hci,  by  the  Gmsral  Atxmbly  of  the  Comnvm- 
tvtatth  of  Kentucky,  That  Kentucky  having  as  much 
right  to  the  Mississippi  Hirer,  to  its  free,  unobstructed 
navigation,  as  Louisiana  or  any  other  State,  and  that 
right  being  of  vital  importance  to  her  people,  feels  it 
her  duty  to  herself  and  her  sister  States,  at  the  earliest 
day,  to  make  this  her  most  solemn  protest  against  any 
assumption  of  such  power  to  control  the  navigation 
of  that  river  as  utterly  without  right  or  proper  au- 
thority, and  as  what  she  cannot  and  will  not  submit  to. 

JUtolied further.  That  the  States  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  be  earnestly  requested  to  unite  with  Ken- 
tucky in  this  protest  against  the  violation  of  a  mutual 
right  so  vitally  important  to  them  all,  and  which  their 
permanent  interests  forbid  should  ever  rest  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  any  Government  save  that  under  which 
they  live. 

kvxAcsd,  That  the  Governor  be  requested  to  trans- 
mit copies  of  these  resolutions  to  the  Executives  of  the 
States  aforesaid. 

The  attack  upon  Fort  Snmter  and  the  call 
of  President  Lincoln  for  seventy-five  thousand 
men,  were  turned  to  the  utmost  advantage  by 
the  friends  of  the  seceded  States,  to  promote 
their  cause.  Kentucky,  however,  refused  to 
take  part  either  with  the  North  or  the  South. 
Her  Governor  issued  a  proclamation  convening 
nn  extra  session  of  the  Legislature,  on  the  27th 
of  April. 

In  answer  to  the  requisitions  of  tho  Secre- 
tary of  War,  the  Governor  sent  the  following 
reply  by  telegraph  :  • 

■ 

FsAjrsrorr,  (Kt.,)  April  1ft,  1S61. 
Your  despatch  is  received.   In  answer,  I  sav,  em- 
phatically, Kentucky  will  furnish  no  troops  for  the 
wicked  purposed  subduing  her  sister  Southern  States. 

Ii.  MAGOFFIN,  Governor  of  Kentucky. 
Hon.  Smo.\  Cahkbon,  Secretary  of  War. 

Tho  State  Union  Committee  issued  an  ad- 
dress to  the  people  on  the  condition  of  the 
country,  declaring  it  to  bo  tho  duty  of  the  State 
to  maintain  neutrality,  and  to  take  no  part 
either  with  the  Government  or  the  Confederates. 
Kentucky,  they  said,  could  not  comply  with  the 


appeal  of  the  Government  without  outraging 
her  solemn  convictions  of  duty,  and  without 
trampling  upon  that  natural  sympathy  with  the 
seceding  States  which  neither  their  contempt 
for  her  interests  nor  their  disloyalty  to  tho 
Union  had  sufficed  to  extinguish.  She  could 
not  comply  with  the  appeal  of  the  seditious 
leaders  in  her  midst  without  sullying  her  un- 
spotted loyalty,  destroying  her  most  vital  in- 
terests, quenching  in  the  blood  of  her  own  sons 
the  last  hope  of  reestablishing  the  Union,  and 
lashing  her  free  destiny  amidst  the  clash  and 
fury  of  arms  to  the  chariot-wheels  of  the  Gulf 
Alliance.  She  ought  clearly  to  comply  with 
neither  the  one  appeal  nor  the  other.  And,  if 
she  be  not  smitten  with  judicial  blindness,  she 
would  not.  The  present  duty  of  Kentucky  was 
to  maintain  her  present  independent  position, 
taking  sides  not  with  the  Government,  and  not 
with  the  seceding  States,  but  with  the  Union 
against  them  both ;  declaring  her  soil  to  be  sa- 
cred  from  the  hostile  tread  of  either,  and,  if  ne- 
cessary, making  tho  declaration  good  with  her 
strong  right  arm.  And,  to  the  end  that  she 
might  be  fully  prepared  for  this  last  contin- 
gency, and  all  other  possible  contingencies,  they 
would  have  her  arm  herself  thoroughly  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment. 

At  Louisville,  on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  a 
Union  meeting  was  held,  at  which  Mr.  Guth- 
rie, once  Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  and 
other  prominent  men,  made  speeches.  He  op- 
posed the  call  of  the  President  for  volunteers  for 
the  purposes  of  coercion,  or  the  raising  cf 
troops  for  the  Confederacy ;  asserted  that  se- 
cession waa  no  remedy  for  the  pending  evils, 
and  that  Kentucky  would  not  take  part  with 
either  sido ;  at  the  same  time  declaring  her  soil 
sacred  against  the  hostile  foot  of  either.  Reso- 
lutions were  adopted  that  tho  Confederate 
States  having  commenced  tho  war,  Kentucky 
assumed  the  right  to  choose  her  position,  and 
that  she  would  be  loyal  until  the  Government 
became  the  aggressor. 

On  the  Sd  of  May,  the  Governor  issued  his 
proclamation  ordering  an  election  on  the  80th 
of  June,  for  members  to  the  extra  session  of 
Congress. 

An  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  was  also 
called  for  the  6th  of  May. 

On  the  4th,  an  election  was  held  for  dele- 
gates to  the  Border  State  Convention,  at  which 
tho  vote  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
Union,  being  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
vote  at  the  election  in  November,  1860.  The 
vast  majority  of  Kcntuckians  were  manifestly 
more  aroused  than  ever  before,  to  the  absolute 
importance  of  the  Union  and  to  the  indispen- 
sable necessity  of  its  preservation  for  themselves 
and  their  posterity,  as  well  as  for  the  people  of 
the  whole  country ;  and  they  were  as  manifestly 
determined  to  stand  firm  and  quiet  on  their 
own  soil,  to  keep  the  peace  at  home  and  along 
the  border,  and  steadily  to  strive  for  its  resto- 
ration and  establishment. 

The  vote  for  Union  Delegates  to  the  Conven- 
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tion,  In  all  tho  counties  of  the  State  except 
eighteen,  was  98,561.  The  aggregate  presiden- 
tial rote  in  November  was  146,216. 

On  the  17th,  in  the  Legislature,  the  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  of  tho 
State  was  authorized. 

Tho  House  also  passed  a  series  of  resolutions 
declaring  that  Kentucky  should  maintain  a 
strict  neutrality  during  the  present. contest,  and 
approving  of  the  refusal  of  the  Governor  to 
furnish  troops  to  the  Federal  Government  un- 
der the  existing  oi remittances. 

Subsequently,  the  Governor 
mation  with  the  following  warning: — 

I  hereby  notify  and  worn  all  other  States,  separate 
or  united,  especially  the  United  and  Confederate  States, 
that  I  solemnly  forbid  any  movement  upon  Kentucky 
soil,  or  occupation  of  any  post  or  place  therein,  for  any 
purposes  whatever,  until  authorized  by  invitation  or 
permission  of  the  Legislative  aud  Executive  authori- 
ties.  I  especially  forbid  all  citizens  of  Kentucky,  whe- 
ther incorporated  in  the  State  Guard  or  otherwise,  from 
making  any  hostile  demonstrations  against  any  of  the 
aforesaid  sovereignties,  to  be  obedient  to  the  orders  of 
lawful  authorities,  to  remain  quietly  and  peaceably  at 
home  when  off  military  duty,  and  refrain  from  all 
words  and  acts  likely  to  provoke  a  collision,  and  so 
otherwise  to  conduct  themselves  that  the  deplorable 
calamity  of  invasion  may  be  averted ;  but  in  the  mcau 
while  to  make  prompt  and  efficient  preparation  to  as- 
sume the  paramount  and  supreme  law  of  sell-defence, 
and  strictly  of  self-defence  alone. 

A  resolution  that  this  proclamation  stated 
the  position  that  Kentucky  should  occupy,  was 
rejeotod  in  the  House  on  the  22d  of  May.  Tho 
State  Guard  were  also  required  to  take  an  oath 
to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Border  State  Convention  assembled  at 
Frankfort  on  the  27th  of  May.  Kentucky  and 
Missouri  only  were  represented.  An  address 
was  issued  to  the  people  of  Kentucky  declaring 
that  the  direct  question  before  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Kentucky,  the  grand  and 
commanding  question,  was,  Union  or  no  Union, 
Government  or  no  Government,  Nationality  or 
no  Nationality;  that  Kentuoky  had  no  cause 
of  complaint  with  the  General  Government, 
and  no  cause  of  quarrel  with  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution ;  that  Kentucky  would  continue  to  bo 
loyal  to  the  Constitution,  the  Government,  and 
the  dog  of  the  United  States,  and  to  refuse  alli- 
ance with  any  who  would  destroy  the  Union  or 
commit  the  great  wrong  of  deserting  their  posts 
in  the  National  Congress ;  that  Kentucky  would 
remain  true  to  herself  and  loyal  to  tho  consti- 
tutional administration  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, appear  again  in  the  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  insist  upon  her  constitutional  rights 
in  the  Union,  not  out  of  it,  and  insist  on  tho 
integrity  of  tho  Union,  its  Constitution,  and  its 
Government. 

At  the  election  on  tho  80th  of  June,  tho 
Union  Representatives  to  Congress  were  chosen 
from  all  tho  districts  of  tho  State  except  the 
1st.  In  this  district  IL  C.  Burnett,  State  Rights, 
was  chosen.  With  the  exception  of  Boone 
County,  tho  official  return  of  the  votes  was  as 
follows  :— 


Union.  S.  Eights. 

First  District                                  6,225  8.9S3 

Second   44   9,271  8,86s 

Third     44   10,3'j2  £,113 

Fourth    44                                     10,844  2,401) 

Fifth      44   8,217  2,7 19 

Sixth      44                                      8,101  227 

Seventh  44                                    11,035  2.862 

Eighth    44                                     8,273  5,703 

Ninth     44                                     12,230  8,722 

Tenth     44   8,378  4,526 

92,460  87,700 
87,700 

Total  Union  majority    .   .   .  &4,7C0 

Volunteers  from  Kentucky  entered  both  tho 
Union  and  the  Confederate  armies.  Those  at- 
tached to  the  former  were  ordered  to  Western 
Virginia,  and  there  entered  into  active  service. 

So  stringent  hod  the  restrictions  upon  all  in- 
tercourse between  the  North  and  the  South 
now  become  that  commerce  was  to  a  great  de- 
gree cut  off.  except  by  the  route  of  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  Railroad.  It  had  long  be- 
come manifest  that  the  blockade  of  the  South 
would  not  be  complete  unless  the  transit  of 
supplies  through  Kentucky  was  stopped.  But 
how  this  should  be  effected  while  Kentucky 
was  herself  in  so  doubtful  a  position,  was  a 
question  not  easily  determined.  The  authori- 
ties of  Tennessee  solved  it,  however,  by  placing 
a  complete  embargo  on  the  Tennessee  end  of 
the  road. 

They  forbade  the  exportation  of  cotton,  to- 
bacco, rice,  and  turpentine  to  Kentucky.  From 
their  own  point  of  view  the  act  was  one  of 
folly,  for  the  freight  sent  North  was  never  one- 
fifth  part  of  that  sent  South,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment especially  must  have  been  vastly  inferior 
in  importance  to  the  constant  supply  of  provi- 
sions flowing  into  Tennessee  from  Louisville. 
They  thought,  however,  that  they  could  afford 
the  step,  and  therefore  forbade  all  exports  from 
Tennessee. 

This  cut  tho  knot  as  to  tho  enforcement  of 
the  blockade  at  Louisville.  It  put  an  end  to 
all  scruples  on  the  part  of  Kentucky,  except 
among  the  open  sympathizers  with  secession ; 
it  placed  the  secessionists  in  the  wrong  in 
M  neutral "  eyes,  and  gave  the  Government 
firm  ground  on  which  to  stand.  The  blockade 
being  undertaken  with  vigor,  thoso  who  were 
forwarding  supplies  to  the  secessionists  attempt- 
ed to  break  it  by  legal  proceedings.  They 
crowded  the  Louisville  freight  stations  with 
merchandise  consigned  to  Nashville,  and  sued 
the  company  as  common  carriers  for  refusing 
to  receive  and  forward  it.  The  decision  of  tho 
Court  justified  the  company  in  its  course  of 
obedience  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  gave 
to  the  Government  the  authority  of  legal  ap- 
proval, as  well  as  the  sympathy  of  right-mind- 
ed citizons.  It  still  remained,  however,  for  tho 
Tennessee  secessionists,  in  their  wisdom,  to 
conceive  ono  more  plan  for  perfecting  the  work 
undertaken  by  the  Government.  This  scheme 
they  carried  out  on  the  fourth  of  July,  by  stop- 
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ping  tlio  running  of  cars  on  the  railroad  alto- 
gether, and  by  doing  this  in  snch  a  manner  as 
to  seriously  injure  a  great  interest  in  Kentucky. 

Of  this  proceeding  we  have  the  following 
account : — 

The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railway  is  286 
miles  in  length,  forty-five  miles  of  it  lying  in 
Tennessee.  These  forty-five  miles  cost  $2,025,- 
000,  of  which  Tennessee  contributed  in  all  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $1,100,500,  the  remaining 
$864,500  being  raised  by  the  Kentucky  owners. 
On  the  first  of  July  a  Tennessee  General,  named 
Anderson,  ordered  the  company  to  keep  a  larger 
amount  of  its  rolling  stock  at  Nashville.  James 
Guthrie,  president  of  the  company,  stated,  how- 
ever, that  "there  being  no  provision  in  the 
charter  to  the  effect  that  the  company  should 
bo  subject  to  the  military  orders  of  Tennessee, 
the  order  was  not  complied  with."  On  the  4th 
of  July,  General  Anderson  seized  two  trains 
that  were  about  to  leave  Nashville,  and  one  that 
came  in,  together  with  such  machinery  as  could 
be  found  in  Tennessee,  and  then  called  for  a  fair 
division  of  the  rolling  stock  of  the  road,  and 
agreed  that  while  arrangements  were  in  prog- 
ress for  this  end  the  trains  should  be  uninter- 
rupted ;  but  to  this  Mr.  Guthrie  astutely  made 
answer  that  he  could  thus  have  no  guarantee 
against  the  interference  of  others  besides  Gen- 
eral Anderson,  who  was  supposed  to  be  acting 
under  orders.  This  brought  out  the  Governor 
of  Tennessee  as  the  real  actor  in  the  matter,  for 
he  at  once  replied  to  Mr.  Guthrie  with  a  prop- 
osition to  continue  the  use  of  the  road  wlulo 
a  division  of  property  was  made.  Mr.  Guthrie 
at  ouce  rejoined,  disproving  the  charge  made 
by  the  Tennessee  authorities,  that  their  end  of 
the  road  had  not  hitherto  had  its  share  of  the 
rolling  stock,  and  showing  the  impossibility  of 
managing  the  road  under  Governor  Harris's 
proposition. 

The  result  was  that  the  road  was  closed. 
The  Kentucky  stockholders  declared  that  their 
chartered  rights  in  Tennessee  had  been  no  pro- 
tection to  their  property,  and  refused  to  risk 
any  more  property  within  the  limits  of  that 
State.  All  questions  as  to  the  blockade  upon 
this  route  were  therefore  disposed  of  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  route  itself.  The  secession- 
ists felt  the  extent  of  their  error,  for  they  urged 
Governor  Magoffin  to  seize  the  Kentucky  end 
of  the  road,  and  to  run  it  in  connexion  with 
Governor  Harris ;  but  it  was  evident  that  such 
a  step  would  only  serve  to  remove  the  last 
scruple  on  the  part  of  Union  men  as  to  forcible 
resistance  to  the  bold  plans  of  the  secessionists 
in  Kentucky. 

The  question  as  to  the  transit  of  provisions 
to  the  South  by  this  railroad  was  thus  settled, 
and,  although  it  did  not  close  other  routes 
through  Kentucky,  which  were  equally  im- 
portant, the  controversy  which  had  sprung  up 
took  such  a  turn  as  to  have  an  important  effect 
throughout  the  State,  stimulating  the  Union 
men  everywhere  to  a  more  active  support  of 
the  Government.    A  small  encampment  of 


Federal  troops  was  formed  in  Garrard  County, 
which  occasioned  some  excitement,  as  it  was 
an  infringement  of  the  neutrality  assumed  by 
Kentucky.  Letters  were  addressed  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  Gen.  Nelson,  asking  the  spe- 
cial object  which  the  Government  had  in  view 
in  the  establishment  of  the  camp  called  44  Camp 
Dick  Robinson."  In  reply,  the  commanding 
officer  said,  **  The  troops  assembled  here  have 
been  called  together  at  the  request  of  Union 
men  of  Kentucky.  They  are  intended  for  no 
hostile  or  aggressive  movement  against  any 
party  or  community  whatever,  but  simply  to 
defend  Kentucky  in  case  they  are  needed  for 
that  purpose,  preserve  its  tranquillity,  and  pro- 
tect tho  rights  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  State 
under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws ;  and  the 
object  of  myself  and  all  the  officers  in  command 
will  be,  by  all  honorable  means,  to  maintain 
that  peace  and  tranquillity."  Commissioners 
were  then  sent  by  the  Governor  to  President 
Lincoln  to  insist  on  the  neutrality  of  the  State. 

Governor  Magoffin,  in  his  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent, said : — "  In  a  word,  an  army  is  now  being 
organized  and  quartered  in  this  State,  supplied 
with  all  the  appliances  of  war,  without  the  con- 
sent or  advice  of  the  authorities  of  the  State, 
and  without  consultation  with  those  most 
prominently  known  and  recognized  as  loyal 
citizens.  This  movement  now  imperils  tbat 
peace  and  tranquillity  which  from  the  begin- 
ning of  our  pending  difficulties  have  been  the 
paramount  desire  of  this  people,  and  which,  up 
to  this  time,  they  have  so  secured  to  the  State. 

"  Within  Kentucky  there  has  been,  and  is 
likely  to  be,  no  occasion  for  the  presence  of  mili- 
tary force.  The  people  are  quiet  and  tranquil, 
feeling  no  apprehension  of  any  occasion  arising 
to  invoke  protection  from  the  Federal  arm. 
They  have  asked  that  their  territory  be  left 
free  from  military  occupation,  and  the  present 
tranquillity  of  their  communication  left  unin- 
vaded  by  soldiers.  They  do  not  desire  that 
Kentucky  shall  be  required  to  supply  the  bat- 
tle-field for  the  contending  armies,  or  become 
tho  theatre  of  the  war. 

"  Now,  therefore,  as  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  and  in  the  name  of  the  people  I 
have  tho  honor  to  represent,  and  with  the  sin- 
gle and  earnest  desire  to  avert  from  their  peace- 
ful homes  the  horrors  of  war,  I  urge  the  re- 
moval from  the  limits  of  Kentucky  of  the  milita- 
ry force  now  organized  and  in  camp  within  tho 
State.  If  such  action  as  is  hereby  urged  be 
promptly  taken,  I  firmly  believe  the  peace  of 
the  people  of  Kentucky  will  be  preserved,  and 
the  horrors  of  a  bloody  war  will  be  averted 
from  a  people  now  peaceful  and  tranquil.'' 

To  this  the  President  replied :— 11  In  all  I 
have  done  in  the  premises  I  have  acted  upon 
the  urgent  solicitation  of  many  Kentuckians. 
and  in  accordance  with  what  I  believed,  and 
still  believe,  to  be  the  wish  of  a  majority  of  all 
the  Union-loving  people  of  Kentucky. 

u  While  I  have  conversed  on  this  subject 
with  many  eminent  men  of  Kentucky,  inclod- 
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cor- 


ing a  largo  majority  of  her  members  of  Con- 
gress, I  do  not  remember  that  any  one  of  them, 
or  aiiy  other  person,  except  your  Excellency 
and  the  bearers  of  yoar  Excellency's  letter,  has 
urged  me  to  remove  the  military  force  from 
Kentucky,  or  to  disband  it.  One  other  very 
worthy  citizen  of  Kentucky  did  solicit  me  to 
have  the  augmenting  of  the  force  suspended  for 
a  time. 

"Taking  all  the  means  within  my  reach  to 
form  a  judgment,  I  do  not  behove  it  is  the  pop- 
ular wish  of  Kentucky  that  this  force  shall  be 
removed  beyond  her  limits ;  and,  with  this  im- 
pression, I  must  respectfully  decline  to  so  re- 
more  it. 

"  I  most  oordially  sympathize  with  your  Ex- 
cellency in  the  wish  to  j>reserve  the  peace  of 
my  own  native  8tate,  Kentucky.  ^  It  is  with 
regret  I  search,  and  cannot  find,  in  your  not 
very  short  letter,  any  declaration  or  intimation 
that  you  entertain  any  desire  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Federal  Union." 

A  similar  letter  was  addressed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor to  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States. 
In  the  reply,  President  Davis  said : — 44  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Confederate  States  of  America 
neither  intends  nor  desires  to  disturb  the  neu- 
trality of  Kentucky.  The  assemblage  of  troops 
in  Tennessee  to  which  you  refer  had  no  other 
object  than  to  repel  the  lawless  invasion  of  that 
State  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  should 
their  Government  approach  it  through  Ken- 
tucky, without  respect  for  its  position  of  neu- 
trality. That  such  apprehensions  were  not 
groundless  has  been  proved  by  the  course  of 
that  Government  in  Maryland  and  Missouri, 
and  more  recently  in  Kentucky  itself,  in  which, 
as  you  inform  me, 4  a  military  force  has  been 
enlisted  and  quartered  by  the  United  States 
authorities.' 

44  The  Government  of  the  Confederate  States 
has  not  only  respected  most  scrupulously  the 
neutrality  of  Kentucky,  but  has  continued  to 
maintain  the  friendly  relations  of  trade  and  in- 
tercourse which  it  has  suspended  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  generally. 

44  In  view  of  the  history  of  the  past,  it  can 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  assure  your  Excellency 
that  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States 
will  continue  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Ken- 
tucky so  long  as  her  people  will  maintain  it 
themselves. 

44  But  neutrality,  to  be  entitled  to  respect, 
must  be  strictly  maintained  between  both  par- 
ties, or  if  the  door  be  opened  on  the  one  side 
for  the  aggressions  of  one  of  the  belligerent 
parties  upon  the  other,  it  ought  not  to  be  shut 
to  the  assailed  when  they  seek  to  enter  it  for 
the  purpose  of  self-defence. 

44 1  do  not,  however,  for  a  moment  believe 
that  your  gallant  State  will  suffer  its  soil  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  advantage 
to  those  who  violate  its  neutrality  and  disregard 
its  rights,  over  those  who  respect  them  both." 

It  should  be  stated  that  previous  to  this  cor- 
respondence, Kentucky  had  been  invaded  by 


Tennessee  forces,  and  six  cannons  and  a  thous- 
and stand  of  arm3  taken.  The  Confederate 
Congress,  on  August  7th,  passed  an  act  author- 
izing enlistments  in  Kentucky.  The  Legisla- 
ture assembled  on  the  2d  of  September,  and  on 
the  5th  a  large  barbecue  was  to  be  held  in 
Owens  County,  about  twelve  miles  from  the 
seat  of  Government.  The  apprehensions  of  the 
Unionists  were  greatly  excited  on  this  occasion. 
The  State  Guard  were  invited  to  attend ;  they 
consisted  of  an  organized  body  of  troops  about 
fifteen  thousand  strong,  under  the  control  of 
the  friends  of  secession  in  the  State.  Intimida- 
tion of  the  Legislature  was  feared.  Happily, 
the  affair  passed  over  without  any  special  in- 
terest. A  Peace  Convention  was  also  to  be 
held  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month,  which 
awakened  apprehensions  of  an  attempt  to  or- 
ganize the  secession  force.  But  these  likewise 
proved  groundless.  The  Legislature  stood  27 
Union  and  11  Southern  Rights  Senators,  and  76 
Union  and  24  Southern  Rights  Representatives. 
The  message  of  the  Governor  to  the  Legislature 
on  the  6th  of  September,  asserted  that  Ken- 
tucky had  a  right  to  assume  a  neutral  position 
in  the  war ;  that  she  had  no  agency  in  foster- 
ing a  sectional  party  in  the  Free  States,  and 
did  not  approve  of  separate  action  and  the 
secession  of  the  Southern  States.  Lawless  raids 
had  been  suffered  on  both  sides,  private  proper- 
ty seized,  commerce  interrupted,  and  trade  de- 
stroyed. These  wrongs  had  been  borne  with 
patience,  but  a  military  Federal  foroe  had  been 
organized,  equipped,  and  encamped  in  a  central 
portion  of  Kentucky,  without  consultation  with 
the  State  authorities.  If  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky desired  more  troops,  let  them  be  ob- 
tained under  the  Constitution  of  Kentucky. 
He  recommended  the  passage  6f  a  law  to  ena- 
ble the  Military  Board  to  borrow  a  soflicient 
sum  to  purchase  arms  and  munitions  for  the 
defence  of  the  State.  He  also  recommended 
the  passage  of  resolutions  requesting  the  dis- 
banding or  removal  of  all  military  bodies  not 
under  State  authority,  from  the  State. 

On  the  same  day  the  Legislature  were  noti- 
fied that  Confederate  troops  had  invaded  the 
State,  and  occupied  and  fortified  strong  posi- 
tions at  Hickman  and  Chalk  Bluffs.  Governor 
Harris,  of  Tennessee,  replied  to  a  demand  of 
the  Kentucky  authorities,  that  the  troops 
44  that  landed  at  Hickman  last  night  did  so 
without  my  knowledge  or  consent,  and  I  am 
confident  without  the  consent  of  the  4  Presi- 
dent.' I  have  telegraphed  President  Davis  re- 
questing their  immediate  withdrawal." 

Gen.  Polk,  in  command  of  the  secession 
forces,  in  reply  to  the  Governor  of  Kentucky, 
stated  that  he  had  occupied  Columbns  and 
Hickman,  in  Kentucky,  on  account  of  reliable 
information  that  the  Federal  forces  were  about 
to  occupy  the  said  points.  He  proposed  sub- 
stantially that  the  Federal  and  Confederate 
forces  should  be  simultaneously  withdrawn 
from  Kentucky,  and  enter  into  stipulation  to 
respect  the  neutrality  of  the  State. 
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Ia  the  proclamation  issued  on  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, General  Polk  gives  this  reason  for  in- 
vading Kentucky :— "  The  Federal  Government 
having,  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  the  people 
of  Kentucky,  disregarded  their  neutrality  by 
establishing  camp  depots  for  their  armies,  and 
by  organizing  military  companies  within  the 
territory,  and  by  constructing  military  works 
on  the  Missouri  shore  immediately  opposite  and 
commanding  Columbus,  evidently  intended  to 
cover  the  landing  of  troops  for  the  seizure  of 
that  town,  it  has  become  a  military  necessity 
for  the  defence  of  the  territory  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  that  a  Confederate  force  should  oc- 
cupy Columbus  in  advance." 

On  the  0th,  the  Governor  communicated  the 
following  to  the  Legislature: — "The  under- 
signed yesterday  received  a  verbal  message, 
through  a  messenger,  from  Gov.  Harris.  The 
message  was  that  he  (Gov.  II.)  had,  by  tele- 
graphic despatch,  requested  Gen.  Polk  to  with- 
draw the  Confederate  troops  from  Kentucky, 
and  that  Gen.  Polk  had  declined  to  do  so; 
that  Gov.  Harris  then  telegraphed  to  Secretary 
Walker,  at  Richmond,  requesting  that  Gen. 
Polk  be  ordered  to  withdraw  his  troops  from 
Kentucky,  and  that  such  order  was  issued  from 
the  War  Department  of  the  Confederacy ;  that 
Gen.  Polk  replied  to  the  War  Department  that 
the  retention  of  the  post  was  a  military  neces- 
sity, and  that  the  retiring  from  it  would  be  at- 
tended by  the  loss  of  many  lives.  This  cm- 
braces  the  message  received." 

On  the  same  day,  the  Govornor  also  received 
the  following  by  telegraph  from  Gen.  Polk : 

"Gov.  B.  Magoffin:  A  military  necessity 
having  required  me  to  occupy  this  town,  Colum- 
bus, I  have  taken  possession  of  it  by  the  forces 
under  my  command.  The  circumstances  leading 
to  this  act  wore  reported  promptly  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederate  States.  His  reply  was, 
the  necessity  justified  the  action." 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  invasion  of  the 
State  by  the  Tennessee  troops  brought  in  a 
Federal  force  under  Gen.  Grant  from  Cairo. 
Thus  ended  the  neutrality  of  Kentucky.  It 
was  on  the  Gth  of  September  that  Gen.  Grant, 
with  two  regiments  of  infantry  and  a  company 
of  light  artillery,  in  two  gun-boats,  took  posses- 
sion of  Paducab,  Kentucky.  He  found  seces- 
sion flags  flying  in  different  parts  of  the  town, 
in  expectation  of  greeting  the  arrival  of  the 
Southern  army,  which  was  reported  to  be  3,800 
strong,  and  only  sixteen  miles  distant.  The 
loyal  citizens  tore  down  the  secession  flags  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Federal  troops.  Gen.  Grant 
took  possession  of  the  telegraph  office,  railroad 
depot,  and  the  marine  hospital.  He  found  large 
quantities  of  complete  rations,  leather,  etc,  for 
the  Southern  army. 

He  issued  a  proclamation  saying  that  he  came 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  State 
from  aggression,  and  to  enable  the  State  laws 
to  be  executed. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  the  Assembly  of 
the  Legislature  adopted  a  resolution  directing 


the  Governor  to  issue  a  proclamation  ordering 
the  Confederate  troops  to  evacuate  Kentucky 
soil.  Tho  vote  was  seventy-one  against  twenty- 
six.  The  House  refused  to  suspend  the  rules 
to  allow  another  resolution  to  be  offered  order- 
ing the  proclamation  to  be  issued  to  both  Fed- 
erals and  Confederates. 

This  resolution  was  subsequently  passed  by 
the  Senate,  and  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  It 
was  then  passed,  notwithstanding  the  Gover- 
nor's objections;  by  a  vote  in  the  House  of  68  to 
26,  and  in  the  Senate  of  25  to  9.  The  Gov- 
ernor then  issued  his  proclamation  as  follows : 

In  obedience  to  the  subjoined  resolution,  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  tbe  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky, the  Government  of  tbe  Confederate  States,  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  and  all  others  concerned,  are  here- 
by informed  that  '•  Kentucky  expects  the  Confederate 
or  Tennessee  troops  to  be  withdrawn  from  her  soil 
unconditionally." 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  hare  hereunto  set  my  name, 
and  caused  the  seal  of  tbe  Commonwealth  to  beaffixed. 
Done  at  Frankfort  this  the  18th  day  of  September, 
A.  D.  1S61,  and  in  the  seventieth  Tear  of  the  Common- 
wealth. '  13.  MAGOFFIN. 

By  the  Governor: 

Tbos.  B.  Moxboe,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  State. 

  . 

"  litsohfd,  by  the  General  Atttmbfy  of  the  Common* 
ictalth  of  Kmtuety,  That  his  excellency  Governor  Ma- 
goffin be  and  he  is  hereby  instructed  to  inform  those 
concerned  that  Kentucky  expects  the  Confederate  or 
Tennessee  troops  to  be  withdrawn  from  bcr  soil  uncon- 
ditionally." 

On  the  1 7th,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  punUhing 
the  refusal  to  give  up  the  State's  arms,  when  or- 
dered by  the  Military  Board,  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment.   The  House  concurred. 

This  abolished  the  State  Guard. 

The  House  adopted  resolutions  in  favor  of 
paying  the  war  tax,  and  against  the  recognition 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

Preparations  were  commenced  in  the  State 
for  different  military  movements. 

While  General  Polk  was  thus  invading  tho 
State  on  the  west,  General  Zollicoffer  was 
operating  on  tho  east.  With  about  four  thou- 
sand men  he  came  to  Cumberland  Ford,  which 
is  situated  near  the  point  where  the  corner  of 
Virginia  runs  into  Kentucky,  and  captured  a 
company  of  Home  Guards.  On  the  17th,  tho 
Legislature  received  a  message  from  Governor 
Magoffin  communicating  a  telegraphic  despatch 
from  General  Zollicoffer,  announcing  that  the 
safety  of  Tennessee  demanded  the  occupation 
of  Cumberland,  and  the  three  long  mountains 
in  Kentucky,  and  that  he  had  done  so,  and 
should  retain  his  position  until  the  Union  forces 
were  withdrawn,  and  the  Union  camp  broken 
up. 

On  tho  18th,  the  Committee  on  Federal  Rela- 
tions reported  a  series  of  resolutions,  requesting 
Major  Anderson,  tbe  commander  at  Fort  Sum- 
ter when  it  was  captured,  to  take  command  of 
the  forces  of  the  State.  They  manifest  very 
distinctly  the  sentiments  of  the  people  at  this 
time,  and  were  as  follows : 

Whereas  Kentucky  has  been  invaded  by  the  forces 
of  the  so-called  Confederate  States,aod  the  commanders 
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of  the  forces  so  invading  too  State  havo  insolently  pro- 
.    scribed  tbe  conditions  upon  which  they  will  withdraw, 
thus  iusultiug  the  dignity  of  the  State  by  demanding 
terms  to  which  Kentucky  cannot  listen  without  dis- 
honor, therefore, 
AWcW,  That  the  inTadera  must  bo  expelled. 
Inasmuch  as  there  are  now  in  Kentucky  Federal 
troops  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  tho 
tranquillity  of  tho  State,  and  or  defendiug  and  protect- 
ing the  people  of  Kentucky  in  tho  peaceful  enjoyment 
of  their  lives  and  property,  it  is 

Haolttd,  That  General  Robert  Anderson,  a  native 
Kentuckian,  who  has  been  appointed  io  tbe  command 
of  tho  Department  of  Cumberland,  be  requested  to 
take  instant  command,  with  authority  and  power  from 
this  Commonwealth  to  call  oat  a  volunteer  force  in 
Kentucky  for  tho  purpose  of  repelling  tho  invaders 
from  our  soil. 

Rt»olced,  That  in  using  the  means  which  duty  and 
honor  require  shall  be  used  to  expel  the  invaders  from 
the  soil  of  Kentucky,  no  citizen  shall  be  molested  on 
account  of  his  political  opinions ;  that  no  citizen's  prop- 
erty shall  be  taken  or  confiscated  becanso  of  such 
opinions,  nor  shall  any  slave  be  set  free  by  any  mili- 
tary commander;  and  that  all  peaceable  citizens  who 
remain  at  homo  and  attend  to  their  private  business 
until  legally  called  into  the  public  service,  as  well  as 
their  families,  are  entitled  to  and  shall  receive  tho  full- 
est protection  of  tho  Government  in  tho  enjoyment  of 
their  lives,  their  liberties,  and  their  property. 

J{>.  *olued,  That  his  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  tbe 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  be  requested  to  give  all 
the  aid  in  bis  power  to  accomplish  the  end  desired  by 
these  resolutions,  and  that  he  issue  his  proclamation 
calling  out  the  militia  of  the  State,  and  that  he  place 
the  same>  under  the  command  of  General  Thomas  L. 
Crittenden. 

Jieaolvni,  That  the  patriotism  of  every  Kentuckian  is 
invoked  and  is  confidently  relied  upon  to  give  active 
aid  in  the  defence  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Tho  decision  expressed  by  thoso  resolutions 
was  hailed  with  great  satisfaction  by  the 
friends  of  tho  Union. 

It  id  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
this  act  on  the  part  of  that  great  State.  Wheth- 
er viewed  in  its  relations  to  tho  material  or 
moral  aspects  of  tho  civil  strife  in  tho  land, 
tho  active  adhesion  of  Kentucky  to  tho  national 
cause  was  a  momentous  event.  But  it  was 
specially  valuable  for  tbe  testimony  it  bore  to 
the  rightfulness  and  the  necessity  of  the  bellig- 
erent issue  which  the  National  Government  had 
been  com  pelled  to  accept. 

These  resolutions  wero  vetoed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  then  passed  by  the  requisite  vote 
over  his  veto,  llis  objeotion  to  the  resolutions 
.  was  thus  stated : 

"I  cannot  concede  my  constitutional  right,  as  tho 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  State,  to  designate  tho  par- 
ticular offi  cer  or  officers  to  be  employed  in  executing 
tho  will  of  the  Legislature.  General  T.  L.  Crittenden, 
the  officer  designated  by  the  resolution,  has  bad  many 
proofs  of  my  confidence.  He  has  my  confidence  now, 
and  in  this  service  I  would  not  hesitate  to  employ  him, 
hut  at  tho  same  time  I  reserve  the  point  that  it  is  not 
w  ithin  the  province  of  tbe  Legislature  to  limit  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  the  Governor  and  Commander-in- 
Chk'f  to  choose  such  of  his  subordinate  officers  as  he 
iiuv  deem  best  fitted  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the 
laws  of  the  State." 

Colonel  Crittenden,  of  Indiana,  was  tho  first 
to  bring  a  regiment  from  another  State  into 
Western  Virginia  in  aid  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  was  the  first  to  go  to  the  aid  of  Ken- 
tucky. His  regiment,  well  armed,  passed  through 
28  a 


Louisville  on  the  20th  towards  the  Nashville 
depot,  and  were  enthusiastically  received.  At 
the  same  time  General  Buckner,  once  tho  In- 

Swctor-General  of  Kentucky,  but  afterwards  a 
rigadier  in  the  Confederate  service,  advanced 
on  Elizabetbtown,  tho  capital  of  Hardin  County, 
and  on  the  railroad  from  Louisville  to  Nash- 
ville, forty -three  milos  south  by  west  of  tho  lat- 
ter. Troops  were  now  rapidly  concentrated  iu 
tho  State,  and  despatched  to  points  invaded  by 
tho  Confederates. 

General  Kobert  Anderson  assumed  command 
of  the  State  and  National  forces,  and  issued  a 
proclamation,  calliug  upon  Kentuckians  of  all 
parties  to  assist  in  repelling  tho  invaders  of  the 
State.  Governor  Magoffin  also  issned  a  procla- 
mation, directing  General  Thomas  L.  Crittenden 
to  call  out  tho  State  troops  to  resist  tho  inva- 
sion of  the  State,  and  Gen.  0.  accordingly  call- 
ed out  tho  militia.  Hamilton  Pope,  Brigadier- 
General  of  tho  Homo  Guard,  also  called  upon 
the  people  in  each  ward  in  Louisville  to  organize 
themselves  into  companies  for  tho  protection 
of  tho  city. 

Thus  was  Kentucky  launched  with  her  whole 
.soul  into  the  bloody  contost  for  tho  mainte- 
nance of  tho  Government  and  tho  preservation 
of  the  Union. 

On  tho  23d  tho  House  passed  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing tho  Military  Board  to  borrow  one  million 
dollars,  in  addition  to  a  million  authorized  May 
24th,  on  the  Stato  bonds,  payable  in  ten  years, 
and  established  a  tax  to  pay  tho  bonds  and  in- 
terest. The  abovo  sum  was  to  bo  appropriated 
to  tho  defenco  of  tho  State. 

On  the  next  day,  a  bill  was  passed  calling  out 
40,000  volunteers  for  service  from  one  to  three 
years.    Tho  votes  wore,  in  tho  House,  07  tc 
13,  and  in  tho  Senate,  21  to  5.'  Tho  Senate 
also  passed  a  bill  providing  that  Kentuckian 
who  voluntarily  joined  the  Confederate  fore- 
invading  the  State,  should  bo  incapable  of  tak 
ing  estate  in  Kentucky  by  devise,  bequest,  di 
vision,  or  distribution,  unless  they  returned  U. 
thoir  allcgianco  within  sixty  days,  or  escaped  • 
from  tho  invaders  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  bill  was  also  passed  tendering  tho  thanks 
of  the  Legislature  to  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Indiana, 
for  having  so  promptly  forwarded  troops  to  aid 
in  repelling  the  invasion  of  tho  State ;  and  the 
Governor  was  instructed  to  commuuicato  tho 
same. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  a  resolution  requesting 
John  C.  Breckcnridgo  and  Lazarus  W.  Powell 
to  resign  their  scats  as  Senators  in  Congress, 
as  they  did  not  represent  the  will  of  tho  people 
of  Kentucky ;  and,  if  they  declined  to  comply, 
the  Senate  of  tho  United  States  was  respectfully 
requested  to  investigate  their  conduct,  and  if 
found  to  bo  in  opposition  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  expel  them  from  thoir  seats,  pass- 
ed by  a  vote  oi  20  yeas  to  5  nays,  and  was  sent 
to  tbe  House,  and  passed  by  a  vote  of  65  to  31. 

A  bill  for  a  loan  of  $2,000,000  was  also  passed. 
The  Bank  of  Kentucky  promised  her  quota  of  t  ho 
two  millions  for  the  defence  of  the  State.  Tho 
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Bank  of  Louisville,  whose  quota  was  nearly 
$100,000,  promised  $200,000.  The  Northern 
Bank  promised  $25,000  more  than  her  quota ; 
and  tho  Farmers'  Bank  promptly  responded  to 
her  quota.  So  soon  alter  the  first  step  was 
Kentucky  brought  fully  into  the  field  with  arms 
and  money  for  the  cause  of  the  Union. 

The  Legislature  then  took  a  recess  until  No- 
vember 27th.  Previous  to  this  adjournment, 
an  address  was  issued  by  that  body  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State,  on  44  the  condition  of  the  State, 
and  the  duties  they  had  felt  called  upon  to  per- 
form." The  condition  of  the  State  is  thus  briefly 
related : 

We  hare  ardently  desired  peace,  and  hoped  to  save 
Kentucky  from  the  calamities  of  war.  When  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  deemed  it  necessary  to  employ  force  in 
self-defence,  and  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Govern- 
ment, we  assured  our  Southern  neighbors  of  our  pur- 
pose not  to  take  up  arms  voluntarily  against  them, 
notwithstanding  their  wicked  attempt  to  destroy  the 
Government  from  which  we  and  our  fathers  have  re- 
ceived tho  greatest  benefits.  Every  effort  was  made, 
both  before  and  after  the  employment  of  force,  to  effect 
some  compromise  and  settlement  that  would  restore 
the  Union,  and  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood. 

The  Federal  Government  did  not  insist  upon  our  ac- 
tive aid  in  furnishing  troops,  seeming  content  if  wc~ 
obeyed  the  laws  and  executed  them  upon  our  own  soil. 
Those  engaged  in  rebellion,  however,  with  hypocritical 
professions  of  friendship  and  respect,  planted  camps 
of  soldiers  all  along  our  Southern  border;  seized,  by 
military  power,  the  stock  on  our  railroad  within  their 
reach,  in  defiance  of  chartered  rights  j  impudently  en- 
listed soldiers  upon  our  soil  for  tbeir  camps,  whom 
they  ostentatiously  marched  through  their  territory. 
They  made  constant  raids  into  this  State,  robbed  us  of 
our  property,  insulted  our  people,  seized  some  of  our 
citizens  and  carried  them  awav  as  prisoners  into  tho 
Confederate  States.  Our  military  was  demoralized 
by  the  treachery  of  its  chief  officer  in  command,  and 
many  of  its  subordinates,  until  it  became  more  an  arm 
of  the  Confedetato  States  than  a  guard  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky.  Thus  exposed  to  wrongs  and  indignities, 
with  no  power  prepared  to  prevent  or  resent  them, 
some  of  the  citizens  of  this  State  formed  camps  under 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  defence  and  protection 
of  the  State  of  Kentucky.  Whatever  might  nave  been 
thought  of  the  policy  once,  recent  events  have  proved 
that  they  were  formed  none  too  soon. 

In  this  condition  we  found  Kentucky  when  the  Legis- 
lature met,  on  the  first  Monday  in  September.  We 
etill  hoped  to  avoid  war  on  our  own  soil.  We  were 
met  by  assurances  from  the  President  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  that  our  position  should  bo  respected; 
but  the  ink  was  scarcely  dry  with  which  tho  promise 
was  written,  when  we  were  startled  by  the  news  that 
our  soil  was  invaded,  and  towns  in  the  southwest  of 
our  State  occupied  bv  Confederate  armies.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Tennessee  disavowed  the  act,  and  protested 
his  innocence  of  it.   His  commissioners  at  Frankfort 

Erofesscd  the  same  innocence  of  the  admitted  wrong ; 
ut  our  warnings  to  leave  were  only  answered  by  an- 
other invasion  in  the  southeast  of  the  State,  and  a  still 
more  direct  and  deadly  assault  upon  the  very  heart  of 
the  State  by  way  of  tho  Nashville  road.  These  sudden 


irruptions  of  such  magnitude,  skilfully  directed,  i 
that  the  assault  on  Kentucky  was  preconcerted,  pre- 
pared and  intended  long  before.  The  excuses  made 
for  any  of  them  but  add  insult  to  injury.  We  shall  not 
repeat  them.  They  are  but  excuses  fur  acts  intended, 
without  any  excuse. 

The  purpose  is  to  remove  the  theatre  of  the  war  from 
the  homes  of  those  who  wickedly  originated  it,  to  those 
of  Kentucky,  and  to  involve  this  State  in  the  rebellion. 
This  purpose  appeared  to  be  well  understood  in  the 
seceded  btatcs.   They  need  the  territory  of  Kentucky, 


end  arc  determined  to  have  it,  if  it  must  be  by  blood 
and  conquest. 

Thus  forced  into  war,  we  had  no  choice  but  to  call 
on  the  strong  arms  and  brave  hearts  of  Kentucky  to 
expel  the  invader  from  our  soil,  and  to  call  tor  the  aid 
of  tho  Federal  Government,  as  we  had  a  right  to  do 
under  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Our  foes  would  dictate  terms  to  a  brave  people  upon 
which  we  can  have  peace.  We  are  required  to  join 
them  in  their  unwarrantable  rebellion,  become  sect*- 
sory  to  their  crimes,  and  consent  to  sacrifice  the  last 
hope  of  permanently  upholding  republican  institutions, 
or  meet  their  invasions  as  becomes  Kentuckians. 

We  believe  we  have  done  our  dutv  to  a  cliivalric 

Reople  who  have  forborne  long,  but  will  never  foil  u  a 
ist  resort  to  resent  an  injury  and  punish  an  intuit 
Wc  should  hold  ourselves  unworthy  to  represent  you 
if  we  had  done  less.  The  only  error,  we  tear,  is  that 
we  have  not  been  as  prompt,  you  may  think,  as  the 
occasion  demanded. 

Thrice  have  the  revolutionists  appealed  to  the  ballot- 
box  in  this  State,  and  thrice  have  the  people  expressed, 
by  overwhelming  majorities,  their  determination  to 
stand  by  the  Union  and  its  Government.  They  bare 
not  been  active  in  this  war,  not  from  indifference  or 
want  of  loyalty,  but  in  the  hope  of  better  promotions 
restoration  of  the  Union,  and  checking  the  rebellion  oy 
that  course.  Our  hope  of  an  amicable  adjustment,  and 
a  desire  for  peace,  led  us  to  forbear,  until  forbearance 
has  ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  The  attempt  to  destroy  th« 
union  of  these  States  we  believe  to  be  a  crime,  not  only 
against  Kentucky,  but  against  all  mankind,  liut  np 
to  this  time  we  have  left  to  others  to  vindicate,  by 
arms,  the  integrity  of  the  Government  The  Union  is 
not  only  assailed  now,  but  Kentucky  is  herself  threat- 
ened with  subjugation  by  a  lawless  usurpation.  Toe 
invasion  is  carried  on  w'ith  a  ruthless  destruclion  of 
property,  and  tho  lives  and  liberties  of  our  people,  that 
belong  only  to  savage  warfare.  . 

We  have  no  choice  but  action,  prompt  and  decided. 
Let  us  show  the  insolent  invaders  that  Kentucky  be- 
long! to  Kentuckians,  and  that  Kentucky's  valor  will 
vindicate  Kentucky's  honor.  We  were  unprepared 
because  unsuspecting.  An  insolent  and  t reach  erons 
invader  tells  the  people  that  their  legislators  have  be- 
trayed them;  and  he  comes  with  fire  and  sword  to 
correct  their  error,  by  a  crusade  against  property,  lib- 
erty, and  life. 

The  position  taken  by  tho  Legislature  was 
fully  snstaincd  by  the  people,  and  upon  the  re- 
assembling of  that  body  on  the  27th  of  Novem- 
ber, very  emphatic  resolutions  Mere  adopted". 
The  following  extract  shows  their  character: 


faltering  devotion.  While  at  the  beginning  o 
and  wicked  war  which  is  being  waged  by  the  L 
States  for  the  destruction  of  tnc  Government,  she  fore- 
bore  to  take  part,  in  the  hope  that  she  might  interpose 
her  friendly  offices  in  the  interests  of  peace,  she  lu>s 
nevertheless,  sternly  repelled  every  movement  wbu-o 
looked  to  a  change  of  her  political  relations,  and 
never  swerved  from  her  full  and  fervid  loyally  to  the 
noblest  and  freest  Government  in  the  world.  And 
now,  since  her  proffered  mediation  has  been  spurned, 
and  her  soil  invaded  by  the  Confederate  armies,  »j 
deems  it  fit  that  she  should  announce  to  the  world 
that, standing  firmly  by  her  Government,  shew"'  "; 
sist  every  eflort  to  destroy  it ;  and  she  calls  upon  «»r 
true  and  heroic  sons  to  rally  around  the  standard  « 
their  country,  and  put  forth 'the  whole  energies .of  m 
Commouwealth  till  the  rebellion  shall  he  overthrow0, 
and  the  just  supremacy  of  the  National  Govtmtcfni 
shall  be  restored  and  maintained  every  where  witn 
its  limits.  . 

Jtt*f>lrtd,  That  the  existing  civil  war.  forced  vp^ 
the  National  Uoveronogut  without  cause  by  the  ■»* 
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unionists,  should  not  be  waged  upon  the  part  of  the 
Government  in  any  "spirit  of  oppression,  or  for  any 
purpose  of  conquest  or  subjugation,  or  purpose  of  over- 
throwing or  interfering  with  the  rights  or  established 
institutions  of  any  of  the  States,  free  or  slare,  but  to 
defend  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  to  preserve  the  Union  with  all  the  dignitv, 
equality,  and  rights  of  the  several  States  unimpaired ; 
and  that  as  soon  as  these  objects  are  accomplished  the 
war  ought  to  cease." 

Retorted,  That  in  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing  reso- 
lution by  the  National  Congress,  with  unprecedented 
unanimity,  at  its  late  session,  a  rule  of  action  was  pre- 
scribed to  the  Government  from  which  it  cannot  depart 
without  a  disregard  of  the  plighted  faith  of  the  National 
Legislature,  which  we  would  be  slow  to  believe  can  be 
seriously  entertained.  Against  any  such  departure  we 
soK»mnlV  protest. 

JUtol'rtd,  That  the  purpose  expressed  in  said  reso- 
lution is  the  great  end  demanded,  and  that  which  in- 
spires Kentucky  with  patriotic  ardor  to  seek  their 
achievement  with  all  her  loyal  energies  and  means,  in 
the  confident  hope  of  success,  and  belief  that  the  coun- 
try, saved,  in  our  triumph,  to  us  and  to  posterity,  will 
still  be  glorious  in  the  freedom  of  its  people,  in  the 
unity  of  its  Government,  and  the  security  of  society, 
and  worth  inllnitely  more  than  it  cost  to  save  it 

liesolced.  That  slavery  is  a  State  institution,  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  wo 
cannot  agree  that  the  National  Government,  to  which 
we  are  and  intend  to  be  loyal,  shall  undertake  the 
emancipation  of  slaves  against  the  will  of  tho  slave- 
holdiug  States. 

Groat  honor  will  ultimately  bo  given  to  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  for  the  coarse  pursued  by 
her  during  the  year.  Her  position  of  deter- 
mined neutrality  at  first  taken,  was  to  some  ex- 
tent a  consequence  of  her  geographical  situa- 
tion. Refusing  to  take  sides  with  either  North 
or  South,  her  coolness  moderated  tho  fiery  im- 
petuosity of  both.  At  the  same  timo  she  was 
an  enviable  acquisition  to  each.  The  Federal 
Administration,  desirous  to  secure  her  hearty  co- 
operation, saw  plainly  that  it  could  not  be  ob- 
tained on  any  other  terms  than  that  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  rights  of  tho  States.  And 
every  position  taken  by  the  Administration  has 
been  of  such  a  conservative  character  as  to 
meet  the  ultimate  approval  of  the  people  of 
that  State.  Amid  all  tho  efforts  of  extreme 
partisans  in  tho  Northern  States  to  press  the 
President  into  measures  looking  to  emancipa- 
tion, nothing  was  effected.  The  certain  loss  of 
Kentucky,  and  with  her  Western  Virginia  and 
Missouri,  stayed  the  Government,  even  if  there 
Lad  been  any  inclination  to,  or  conviction  of 
the  propriety  of,  such  measures.  As  a  conse- 
quence, Kentucky  voluntarily  entered  the  field 
for  the  Union. 

On  tho  other  hand,  tho  hopes  of  the  Confed- 
erate Government  that  Kentucky  would  join 
the  Confederacy,  were  extremely  sanguine.  Tho 
position  of  her  people  was  undoubtedly  neutral 
at  heart.  Extreme  measures  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government  would,  without  doubt, 
have  made  her  a  seceding  State.  Indeed,  so  con- 
fident were  tho  friends  of  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment of  her  ultimate  secession  that  a  Con- 
vention was  called  by  them  to  organize  the  forms 
of  that  movement.  This  party  was  called  a 
M  Sovereignty  Convention."   It  met  at  Russell- 


ville  about  the  27th  of  November,  and  was  In 
session  during  three  days. 

It  passed  a  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
an  Ordinance  of  Secession.  A  Provisional 
Government,  consisting  of  a  Governor,  Legisla- 
tive Council  of  ten,  a  Treasurer  and  an  Auditor, 
was  agreed  upon.  George  W.  Johnson,  of  Scott, 
was  made  Governor.  The  Legislative  Council 
appointed  was  composed  of  Willis  R.  Mar  hen, 
of  Logan ;  John  W.  Crockett,  of  Henderson ; 
James  P.  Bates,  of  Barren;  James  B.  Crist- 
man,  of  Wayne ;  Phil.  B.  Thompson,  of  Mercer ; 
J.  P.  Buniside,  of  Warren ;  H.  W.  Bruce,  of 
Louisville ;  J.  W.  Moore,  of  Montgomery;  E. 
M.  Bruce,  of  Nicholas ;  aud  George  B.  Hodge, 
of  Campbell. 

The  Commissioners  to  Richmond  were  n.  0. 
Burnett,  W.  E.  Simms,  and  Wm.  Preston.  All 
executive  and  legislative  powers  were  vested 
in  the  Governor  and  Council.  Acts  done  by 
the  Provisional  Government  were  to  have  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  its  members ;  tho 
Council  were  authorized  to  fill  vacancies,' but 
no  councilman  should  be  made  Governor  to  fill 
a  vacancy.  The  old  Constitution  and  laws  of 
Kentucky  were  declared  in  force,  except  where 
inconsistent  with  the  acts  of  the  Confederate 
Government.  Bowling  Green  was  fixed  as  the 
new  capital.  Fifty-one  counties  were  said  to 
bo  represented  in  the  Convention  by  over -two 
hundred  members  not  elected  by  the  people. 

The  military  operations  in  the  State,  though 
marked  by  no  great  achievement  daring  the 
year,  were  nevertheless  the  forerunner  of  very 
important  results.  Civil,  commercial  and  agri- 
enltnral  pursuits  had  engrossed  the  entire  atten- 
tion of  the  people.  In  a  military  point  of  view 
the  State,  like  nearly  all  her  sister  States,  was 
entirely  defenceless.  Men,  arms,  ammunition, 
wero  abundant,  but  an  organized,  drilled,  and 
completely  equipped  force,  ready  to  take  tho 
field  and  go  into  active  service  on  a  day's  notice, 
could  not  be  expected  to  exist.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  position  of  neutrality,  after  President 
Lincoln's  proclamation,  imperfect  organizations 
were  formed,  under  tho  name  of  Homo  Guards. 
Their  object  was  to  drill  novices,  and  impart  the 
preliminary  information  needed  for  the  future 
soldiers.  These  embraced  considerable  num- 
bers, and  finally  formed  the  chief  portion  of  the 
force  obtained  by  the  secessionists  in  the  State. 
Large  numbers  also  left  the  State,  and  volun- 
teered in  tho  Federal  and  Confederate  armies. 

The  first  appearance  of  a  military  force  with- 
in Kentucky  was  made  under  General  Polk,  com- 
mander of  Confederate  troops  from  Tennessee, 
as  has  been  previously  stated.  They  commenced 
fortifying  Hickman  and  Columbus.  The  former 
is  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  near 
the  Tennessee  line,  and  the  latter  about  twenty- 
five  miles  north,  both  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
(See  Colcmbcs.)  Their  force  was  soon  increased 
to  thirteen  regiments  of  infantry,  six  field  bat- 
teries, a  siege  battery,  three  battalions  of  cav- 
alry, with  three  steamboats  on  the  river.  Sub- 
sequently, the  force  was  concentrated  at  Coluin- 
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bus,  which  was  very  strongly  fortified.  At  the 
same  time,  General  Grant,  commander  of  the  Fed- 
eral force  at  Cairo,  took  possession  of  Paducah, 
on  the  Ohio  Kiver.  (See  l'ADrcAn.)  The  dis- 
tance between  the  two  positions  is  forty -seven 
miles.  The  force  of  General  Grant  was  two  reg- 
iments of  infantry,  one  compauy  of  light  artillery, 
and  two  gunboats.  These  movements  comprised 
the  active  military  operations  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State  during  the  year. 

In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  Gen. 
Zollicotier  advanced  from  Tennessee  with  a 
considerable  force  of  Confederate  troops,  and 
on  the  18th  of  September  a  slight  skirmish 
took  place  at  Barboursville,  between  some  of 
his  men  and  a  portion  of  Ilome  Guards,  but 
without  any  serious  results  on  either  side.  The 
Confederate  cavalry  scoured  the  country  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  camp,  arrested  prominent 
Fniou  men,  and  destroyed  their  property. 
They  also  occupied  the  small  towns  in  the 
vicinity.  Subsequently,  a  portion  of  the  same 
force  entered  Manchester,  in  Clay  County,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  On 
the  1st  of  October,  a  retreat  was  commenced 
towards  Barboursville,  which  was  continued  to 
t  he  Cumberland  Ford.  This  is  fifteen  miles  with- 
in the  limits  of  Kentucky,  and  was  fortified  by 
Gen.  Zollicoffer ;  meanwhile,  his  advance  was 
pushed  to  London,  and  the  country  ravaged. 
The  salt-works  in  this  region  were  an  important 
possession  to  the  Confederate  force.  In  their 
t  ear  was  also  the  Cumberland  Gap — a  most 
important  point — from  which  the  East  Tenn.  & 
V  a.  K.  K.,  40  miles  below,  would  be  accessible 
to  a  Federal  force.  Tins  railroad  was  one  of 
the  main  linos  for  the  t  ransportation  of  supplies 
to  the  troops  in  Virginia.  During  this  period, 
a  Federal  force  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  troops, 
with  some  Kentucky  volunteers, were  advancing 
to  hold  the  Confederates  in  check,  and,  if  able, 
to  rout  them.  This  force  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Schcepf.  The  first  affair  of  any 
importance  took  place  at  a  place  called  Camp 
Wildcat,  on  the  21st  of  October.  About  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  a  body  of  Confederate 
troops,  consisting  of  two  regiments  of  Tennessee 
volunteers,  under  Cols.  Newman  and  Bowler, 
advanced  upon  four  companies  of  the  Thirty- 
third  Indiana  regiment,  Col.  Coburn,  and  a 
portion  of  Col.  Woodford's  regiment  of  Ken- 
tucky cavalry.  The  Confederate  force  opened 
upon  the  Thirty-third  Indiana  on  tho  left  wing 
with  cannon,  and  almost  simultaneously  their 
column  appeared  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  within 
sixty  or  seventy  yards  of  the  Indiana  troops. 
A  charge  was  ordered  upon  the  latter,  which 
was  met  with  such  a  galling  fire  as  brought  tho 
Tenncsseenns  to  a  stand,  when  a  charge  by  the 
Kentucky  cavalry  was  mado  upon  them,  and 
they  retired  with  severe  loss.  At  one  p.  m.  an- 
other attack  was  made  at  another  point,  and  at 
a  late  hour  a  third  attack  was  made  by  Gen. 
Zollicoffer.  It  was  supposed  that  the  Camp 
was  defended  only  by  a  small  force  under  Col. 
Garrard.    The  attacking  force  consisted  of 


Mississippians,  Georgians,  and  Tennessecnns. 
The  opposing  force  was  under  Gen.  8cli<ppf, 
consisting  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky 
troops.  The  Confederates  were  generally  armed 
with  flint-lock  muskets  and  altered  locks, bnck- 
shot  guns,  and  navy  revolvers.   The  Federal 
force  carried  the  Minie  rifle.  Reinforcements 
were  added  to  each  force  during  the  day,  and 
the  different  attacks  were  probably  made  after 
they  were  received  by  the  Confederate  com- 
mander. The  Confederate  troops  were  repulsed 
with  severe  loss,  and  retired  to  Barboursville. 
On  the  10th  of  December,  they  were  advancing 
with  a  strong  force  on  Somerset,  from  which 
Gen.  Schcepf  retired. 

On  the  16th  of  December,  Cen.  Zollicoffer 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  south- 
eastern Kentucky,  as  follows: 

The  brigade  I  have  the  honor  to  command  is  here 
for  do  purpose  of  war  upon  Kentuckinns,  but  to  repel 
those  Northern  hordes  who,  with  amis  in  their  hand;, 
fire  attempting  the  subjugation  of  a  .sister  Southern 
State.  They  have  closed  your  riven,  embargoed  your 
railroads,  cut  off  your  natural  and  proper  markets, 
left  your  stock  and  products  on  your  hands  almost 
valueless,  ond  thereby  almost  destroyed  the  value  cf 
your  lands  and  labor.  We  have  come  to  open  again 
your  rivers,  to  restore  the  ancient  markets  to  jour 
produce,  and  thereby  to  return  to  yon  the  accustomed 
value  of  vour  lands  and  Inbor.  They  have  represented 
us  as  murderers  and  outlaws.  We  have  come  to  con- 
vince you  that  we  truly  respect  the  laws,  reverence 
justice",  ond  mean  to  give  security  to  vour  personal 
and  property  rights.  They  have  forced!  many  of  you 
to  take  tip"  onus  against  us.  We"  come  to  talc 
you  by  the  hand  as  heretofore — as  friends  nnd  broth- 
ers. Their  Government  has  laid  heavy  taxes  on  you 
to  carry  on  this  unnatural  war,  which  is  openly  avowed 
to  be  to  set  at  liberty  your  slaves,  and  the  ensuing  step 
in  which  will  be  to  put  arms  in  their  bands,  aca  give 
them  political  and  social  equality  with  yourselves. 
We  saw  these  things  in  the  beginning,  ond  are  offer- 
ing our  hearts'  blood  to  avert  those  dreadful  evils, 
which  we  saw  the  Abolition  lenders  had  deliberately 
planned  for  the  South.  "  All  men  roust  have  the 
ballet  or  none  j  all  men  must  have  the  bull*  or  none, 
said  Mr.  Seward,  the  present  Federal  Secretory  of 
State.  How  long  will  Kentuckians  close  their  eyes  to 
the  contemplated  ruin  of  their  present  structure  of 
society?  How  long  will  they  continue  to  raise  tbcir 
arms  against  brothere  of  the  South  struggling  lor 
those  rights  and  for  that  independence  common  to  as 
all,  which  was  guaranteed  to  all  by  the  Constitution  of 
17*7  r  For  many  long  years  we  remonstrated  against 
the  encroachments  against  rights,  and  the  insecunt) 
to  that  property  thus  guaranteed,  which  these 
ern  hordes  so  remorselessly  inflicted  upon  us.  They 
became  deaf  to  our  remonstrances,  because  tbey  be- 
lieve ther  hod  the  power,  and  felt  in  every  fibre  the 
will  "  to  "whip  no  in."  We  have  disappointed  tb«n. 
We  have  broken  their  columns  in  almost  every  con- 
flict. We  have  early  acquired  a  prestige  of  success 
which  has  stricken  terror  into  the  Northern  bean 
Their  grand  armies  have  been  held  in  check  by  com- 
paratively few  but  stern-hearted  men  ;  and  now  they 
would  invoke  Kentuckv  valor  to  aid  them  in  beating 
down  the  true  sons  of  the  South  who  have  stood  IM 
shock,  and  in  bringing  common  ruin  upon  Kentucky 
and  her  kindred  people.  Will  vou  plav  this  unnatural 
part,  Kentuckions?  Heaven  forbid!  The  memories 
of  the  past  forbid !  The  honor  of  your  wives  and 
daughters,  your  past  renown,  and  the  fair  name  ot 
vour  posterity,  forbid  that  you  should  strike  for  Lin- 
coln ond  the  abolition  of  slavery  against  those  strug- 
gling for  the  right  of  independence  of  vour  kindred  race- 
Strike  with  us  for  independence  and  preservation  oi 
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your  property,  and"  those  Northern  invaders  of  your 
soil  trill  soon  be  driven  across  the  Ohio. 

This  force  encamped  at  Mill  Spring,  for- 
tifying their  position,  in  which  Gen.  Zollicotfer 
remained  until  tho  19th  of  January,  when  he 
was  killed,  and  his  army  routed  by  a  strong 
force  under  Gen.  Thomas,  at  the  battle  of 
Webb's  Cross  Roads  or  Mill  Spring. 

Tho  small  Federal  force  in  Eastern  Kentucky 
was  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Nelson,  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  who  had  been  detach- 
ed from  his  naval  duties  and  sent  to  Kentucky, 
of  which  State  he  was  a  native,  and  well  known 
to  her  citizens.  Being  furnished  with  arms  by 
the  Federal  Government,  he  collected  and 
organized  a  forco  in  tho  eastern  part  of  the 
State,  near  Virginia,  "With  these  he  advanced, 
and  on  the  2d  of  November  occupied  Preston- 
burg  without  any  resistance.  The  enemy  fell 
back  about  six  miles.  At  this  place  ho  issued 
the  following  proclamation,  on  the  5th  of 
November : 

Bavins  this  day  occupied  the  town  of  Preston- 
burg  with  the  force  uuder  my  command,  I  declare  to 
all  whom  it  may  concern :  That  tho  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky  is  restored  in  this  section  of  tho 
State,  and  that  the  regular  fall  terms  of  the  courts 
will  be  held  in  those  counties  in  which  the  time  for 
holding  the  same  bos  not  passed.  And  all  civil  offi- 
cers are  ordered  to  attend  at  the  times  and  places  of 
holding  said  courts,  and  atteud  to  the  duties  of  their 
respective  offices. 

His  next  movement  was  on  Pikeville,  near 
which  a  Confederate  forco  under  Gen.  Williams 
had  taken  position.  Pikeville  is  the  capital  of 
Pike  County,  on  the  west  fork  of  the  Big  Sandy 
River.  On  the  forenoon  of  the  7th,  he  despatch- 
ed n  force,  under  Col.  Sill,  of  one  regiment  of 
infantry  with  a  light  battalion  of  three  compa- 
nies, and  two  companies  of  Kentucky  volunteers 
mounted  from  the  teams,  and  a  section  of  artil- 
lery, to  march  by  the  way  of  John's  Creek,  and 
pass  to  the  left  of  Pikeville,  where  was  the 
Confederate  position— a  distance  of  about  forty 
miles — and  turn  or  cut  them  off.  On  the  8th, 
at  5  a.  m,,  Gen.  Nelson  moved  forward  with 
three  Ohio  regiments,  a  battalion  of  Kentucky 
volunteers,  and  two  sections  of  artillery,  and 
took  the  State  road  direct  to  Pikeville,  distant 
twenty-eight  miles.  Eight  miles  from  Preston- 
burg  they  met  a  picket  of  about  forty  cavalry, 
which  escaped.  At  one  p.  m.,  tho  cavalry  had 
advanced  along  the  narrow  defile  of  the  moun- 
tain that  ends  at  Ivy  Creek.  This  mountain  is 
tho  highest  along  tho  river,  very  precipitous, 
and  thickly  covered  with  brush  and  under- 
growth, and  the  road,  which  is  but  seven  feet 
wide,  is  cut  along  the  side  of  it,  about  twenty- 
five  feet  above  the  river,  which  is  close  under 
tho  road.  The  ridgo  descends  in  a  rapid  curve 
and  very  sharp  to  the  creek,  or  rather  gorge, 
where  it  makes  a  complete  elbow.  Behind  this 
ridge,  and  along  the  mountain  side,  the  enemy, 
soven  hundred  strong,  lay  in  ambush,  and  did 
not  fire  until  the  head  of  the  Kentucky  battalion, 
Col.  C.  A.  Marshall,  was  up  to  the  elbow.  Four 
were  instantly  killed  and  thirteen  wounded,  and 


tho  Kentuekians  were  ordered  to  charge.  Col. 
Harris  led  his  Second  Ohio  regiment  up  the 
mountain  side  with  much  gallantry,  and  deployed 
them  along  its  face.  Col.  Norton,  who  had 
just  reached  the  defile,  led  his  Twenty-first 
Ohio  regiment  up  tho  northern  ridge  of  the 
mountain,  deployed  them  along  the  creek,  and 
made  an  attack.  Two  pieces  of  artillery  were 
got  in  position  on  the  road,  and  opened  on  the 
enemy.  In  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  the 
Confederate  force  dispersed  and  fled,  leaving  a 
number  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  thirty 
were  found  dead  on  the  field.  The  Federal 
loss  was  six  killed  and  twenty-four  wounded. 
In  their  retreat  they  obstructed  tho  road  by 
felling  trees  and  burning  or  cutting  all  the 
bridges. 

On  tho  morning  of  the  10th,  Gen.  Nelson 
reached  Pikeville,  where  Col.  Sill  had  arrived, 
according  to  orders,  on  the  previous  day,  hav- 
ing twice  encountered  mounted  men.  The  re- 
sult of  these  movements  wns  so  effectual,  that, 
on  the  10th,  Gen.  Nelson  issued  the  following 
proclamation : 

Solmbrs !— I  thank  ycu  for  what  you  have  done.  In 
a  campaign  of  twenty  'days  you  have  driven  the  rebels 
from  Eastern  Kentucky,  and  given  repose  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  State.  You  have  made  continual  forced 
marches  over  wretched  roads,  deep  in  mud.  Badly  clad, 
you  hare  bivouacked  on  the  wet  ground,  in  the  Novem- 
ber rain,  without  a  murmur.  With  scarcely  half 
rations,  you  have  pressed  forward  with  unfailing  per- 
severance. Tho  only  place  that  the  enemy  made  a 
stand,  though  ambushed  and  very  strong,  you  drove  . 
him  from,  in  the  most  brilliant  style,  tor  your  con- 
stancy and  courage  I  thank  you,  and  with  the  qualities 
which  you  have  shown  that  you  possess,  I  expect 
great  things  from  you  ha  future. 

Thus  closed  the  campaign  in  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky. In  the  central  part  of  the  State  tho 
military  movements  were  more  extensive. 
Louisville,  the  head-quarters  of  tho  Union  De- 
partment, is  situated  on  the  Ohio  River,  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  State,  aud  connected 
by  river  and  railroad  with  all  the  Northern 
States,  and  by  railroad  with  the  localities  of 
active  operations  near  the  borders  of  Central 
Tennessee.  Tho  level  land  on  which  the  city 
is  located,  extends  uninterruptedly  south  to 
Rolling  Fork  River,  a  stream  two  hundred  feet 
in  width  and  three  feet  deep.  Crossing  by 
bridge  or  a  ford,  a  good  road  leads  through  a 
level  country  for  two  miles  to  a  series  of  rugged 
hills,  known  as  Muldraugh's  Hills.  The  rail- 
road follows  a  stream  called  Clear  Creok,  cross- 
ing it  about  half  way  up  the  ascent  by  a  tressel- 
work  ninety  feet  high,  and  two  miles  further 
south  enters  at  its  base  Tunnel  Hill.  It  emerges 
on  a  smooth  level  plain,  which  extends  many 
miles  south  to  Green  River.  Elizabethtown  is 
four  miles  from  Tunnel  Hill  and  forty-two  miles 
from  Louisville.  Nolin  Creek  is  the  first  stream 
of  any  importance  sonth  of  Elizabethtown,  and 
fifty-three  miles  from  Louisville.  Munfords- 
ville  is  on  the  right  bank  of  Green  River,  and 
seventy-two  miles  from  Louisville.  Green  River 
empties  into  the  Ohio,  and  is  navigable  by 
steamboats  most  of  the  year.   The  railroad 
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crosses  it  by  an  extensive  bridge.  Bowling 
Green  is  on  tho  railroad,  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen miles  from  Louisville  and  soventy-one 
miles  from  Nashville.  It  is  also  at  the  head 
of  navigation  on  Barren  River,  which  flows 
into  Green  River  thirty  miles  below.  A  branch 
railroad  to  Memphis  commences  here ;  the 
distance  by  which  to  Clarksvillc.  on  the  Cum- 
berland  River,  is  62  miles,  and  from  thence 
to  Memphis  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  miles. 
The  importance  of  Bowling  Green  is  manifest 
from  its  position  at  the  junction  of  two  roads 
leading  into  Tennessee,  furnishing  great  facil- 
ities for  transportation.  The  entrance  of  hos- 
tile forces  into  the  western  part  of  the  State, 
in  September,  produced  great  excitement  at 
Louisville.  Union  Home  Guards  began  to  as- 
semble, and  other  Union  troops  began  to  arrive 
from  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  On  the  18th 
of  September,  a  body  of  the  latter  advanced  to 
Rolling  Fork,  where  they  found  the  bridge 
had  been  destroyed  by  a  hostile  force  under 
Gen.  Buckncr,  formerly  commander  of  the  State 
Guard.  This  forco  was  then  five  miles  below, 
on  Muldraugh's  Hills,  but  subsequently  with- 
drew to  Elizabethtown.  At  this  time  Gen.  An- 
derson, formerly  in  command  at  Fort  Sumter, 
was  ordered  to  tho  Department  of  Kentucky, 
and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  brigadier-general. 
Ho  immediately  entered  upon  his  duties,  and 
on  the  21st  of  September,  issued  tho  following 
proclamation  : 

'  Kektuciciaxs:  Called  by  the  Legislature  of  this  my 
native  State,  I  hereby  assume  command  of  this  depart- 
ment. I  come  to  enforce,  not  to  make  laws,  and,  God 
willing,  to  protect  your  property  and  your  lives.  The 
enemies  of  the  country  have  dared  to  invade  our  soil. 
Kentucky  is  in  danger.   She  has  vainly  striven  to  keep 

Eeace  with  her  neighbors.  Our  State  is  now  invaded 
y  those  who  professed  to  be  her  friends,  but  who  now 
seek  to  conquer  her.  No  true  son  of  Kentucky  can 
longer  hesitate  as  to  his  duty  to  his  State  and  country. 
The  invaders  must,  and,  God  willing,  will  be  expelled. 
The  leader  of  the  hostile  forces  who  now  approaches 
is,  I  regret  to  say,  a  Kcntuckian.  making  war  on 
Kontucky  and  Kentuckians.  Let  all  past  differences 
of  opinion  be  overlooked.  Every  one  who  now  rallies 
to  the  support  of  our  Union  and  our  State  is  a  friend. 
Kallv,  then,  my  countrymen,  around  the  flag  our  fathers 
loved,  and  which  has  shielded  us  so  long.  I  call  vou 
to  arms  for  self-defence,  and  for  the  protection  of  all 
that  is  dear  to  freemen.  Let  us  trust  in  God  and  do 
our  duty  as  did  our  fathers. 

Three  days  previously.  Gen.  Bnckner,  the 
commander  of  the  Confederate  force,  issued 
a  proclamation.  It  was  dated  at  Bowling 
Green  on  tho  18th. 

To  the  People  of  Kextcckt:  The  Legislature  of 
Kentucky  have  been  faithless  to  the  will  oft  he  people. 
Thev  have  endeavored  to  make  your  gallant  State  a  for- 
tress, in  which,  under  the  guise 'of  neutrality,  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  might  Becretly  prepare  to 
subjugate  alike  the  people  of  Kentucky  and  the  South- 
ern States.  It  was  not  until  after  three  months  of 
covert  and  open  violation  of  your  neutrality,  with 
large  encampments  of  Federal  troops  on  your  terri- 
tory, and  a  recent  official  declaration  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  not  to  regard  your  neutral  posi- 
tion, coupled  with  a  well-prepared  scheme  to  seize  an 
additional  point  in  your  territory,  which  was  of  such 
rital  importance  to  the  safety  and  defence  of  Tennessee, 


that  the  troops  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  on  fbs 
invitation  of  the  people  of  Kentucky,  occupied  a  de- 
fensive post  in  your  State.  On  doing  so  the  com- 
mander announced  his  purpose  to  evacuate  your  ter- 
ritorv  simultaneously  with  a  similar  movement  on  the 

£ art  "of  the  Federal  forces,  whenever  the  Legislature  of 
[entucky  shall  undertake  to  enforce  against  both  bel- 
ligerents the  strict  neutrality  which  they  have  so  often 
declared.  I  return  among  you,  citizens  of  Kentucky,  at 
the  head  of  a  force,  the  advance  of  which  is  composed 
entirely  of  Kentuckians.  We  do  not  come  to  molest 
any  citizen,  whatever  may  be  his  political  opinion. 
Unlike  the  agents  of  the  Northern  despotism,  who  seek 
to  reduce  us  to  the  condition  of  dependent  vassals,  we 
believe  that  the  recognition  of  tho  civil  rights  of  citi- 
zens is  the  foundation  of  constitutional  liberty;  and 
that  the  claim  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  declare  martial  law,  to  suspend  the  privilege!  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  to  convert  every  barrack 
and  prison  in  tho  land  into  a  Bastfle,  is  nothing  but 
the  claim  which  other  tyrants  have  assumed  to  subju- 
gate a  free  people.  The  Confederate  States  occupy 
Bowling  Green  as  a  defensive  position.  I  renew  the 
pledges  of  commanders  of  other  columns  of  Confeder- 
ate troops  to  retire  from  the  territory  of  Kentucky  on 
the  same  conditions  which  will  govern  their  move- 
ments. I  further  give  you  my  own  assurance  that  the 
forces  under  my  command  will  be  used  as  an  aid  to 
the  Government  of  Kentucky  in  carrying  out  the  strict 
neutrality  desired  by  its  people,  whenever  they  uuder* 
take  to  enforce  it  against  the  two  belligerents  alike. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  Gen.  Anderson 
issued  another  brief  proclamation  dated  at 
Louisville,  in  which  he  said : 

The  Commanding  General,  understanding  that  ap- 

Irehension  is  entertained  by  citizens  of  this  State,  who 
ave  hitherto  been  in  opposition  to  the  policy  now 
adopted  by  the  State,  hereby  gives  notice  that  no  Keu- 
tuckian  shall  be  arrested  who  remains  at  home  attend- 
ing to  his  business,  and  does  not  take  part,  cither  by 
action  or  speech,  against  the  authority  of  the  General 
or  State  Government,  or  docs  not  hold  correspondence 
with,  or  give  aid  or  assistance  to  those  who  have  chosen 
to  array  themselves  against  us  as  our  enemies. 

General  Anderson  was  soon  compelled  to  re- 
sign his  command,  in  consequence  of  ill  health, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Gen.  Sherman,  who  for 
the  same  reason  retired,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Gen.  Buell. 

As  early  as  the  10th  of  October,  a  very  con- 
siderable Federal  force  was  in  Camp  Pick  Rob- 
inson, in  Garrard  County — which  was  daily 
becoming  more  formidable.  At  the  same  time 
the  Confederate  General  Buckner,  who  biul 
boasted  of  an  intention  to  spend  the  winter  in 
Louisville  with  his  troops,  began  to  retire  to 
Bowling  Green,  and  on  the  13th,  a  portion  of  tic 
iron  bridge  over  the  Green  River  was  blown  up. 
Friends  in  Louisville  and  throughout  the  State 
had  given  him  strong  assurances  that  if  he  would 
como  to  Louisville,  or  even  to  Bowling  Green, 
at  tho  head  of  a  force  capable  of  maintaining  its 
position  for  a  short  time,  reinforcements  would 
immediately  pour  in  by  thousands,  rendering  his 
army  too  powerful  to  be  resisted.  Unquestion- 
ably he  came  with  the  full  conviction  that  these 
assurances  would  be  verified,  but  he  found  thetn 
all  falsified.  There  was  reason  to  believe  that 
not  more  than  a  thousand  men  joined  him. 

Accumulations  of  Federal  troops  from  tlie 
States  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  with  stores  for 
a  vast  army,  were  made  during  the  month  of 
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November.  Oa  tho  part  of  tlio  Confederates 
the  samo  course  was  pursued.  On  the  1st  of 
December,  the  Federal  troops  in  tho  State  were 
estimated  at  70,000,  of  which  there  were  nine 
regiments  from  Illinois,  sixteen  from  Indiana, 
seventeen  from  Ohio,  three  from  Pennsylvania, 
one  from  Michigan,  three  from  Wisconsin,  and 
two  from  Minnesota,  and  at  least  t wonty.fi ve 
thousand  of  her  own  soldiers.  The  army  was 
well  appointed,  and  with  batteries  of  artillery 
and  squadrons  of  cavalry  to  give  it  greater 
efficiency.  The  force  of  Kentucky  alone,  on  the 
10th  of  December,  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

Ready  to  be  sworn  in  ...   17,200 

To  which  add  four  regiments  recruited  in 

Camp  Dick  Robinson  and  in  service  .   .   .  4,000 

Two  regiments  in  Rousseau's  Brigade  .   .   .  2,(K)0 

Provost-Marshal's  force  at  Louisvillo  ...  5O0 
Kentuckians  in  the  two  regiments  in  Western 

Virginia,  aay   1,000 

Residents  of  the  State  who  went  to  other 

States  and  entered  the  service,  say  .   .  .  1,00") 

Recruited  for  the  regular  army,  say  ...   .  300 

Making  a  force  of  26,000 

This  vast  force  was  looking  ultimately  to 
Nashville  and  the  State  of  Tennessee ;  to  with- 
stand it,  there  was  tho  force  of  Gen.  Buckner, 
now  estimated  at  thirty  thousand  men.  No 
affair  of  importance  occurred  between  these 
hostile  troops  during  the  year,  except  a  small 
one  at  Munlbrdsville.    (See  Munfop.dsville.) 

Early  the  next  year  the  Federal  force  com- 
menced its  march  with  brilliant  success,  and 


by  the  1st  of  March,  1802,  every  Confederate 
soldier  had  left  the  State.  Tho  effect  of  such 
a  state  of  affairs  as  existed  in  Kentucky, 
upon  all  industrial  pursuits,  can  bo  more 
easily  imagined  than  described.  Trade  was 
paralyzed,  commerce  destroyed,  the  happiest 
social  relations  forever  extinguished,  and  citi- 
zens of  every  class  deeply  embarrassed  or 
ruined.  Many  prominent  individuals  in  the 
State  joined  the  South  and  became  leaders  in  tho 
Confederate  army,  among  whom  may  be  named 
Humphrey  Marshall  and  John  C.  Breckinridge. 
The  latter  was  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  during  the  previous  term,  and  a  Senator 
in  Congress  previous  to  his  appointment  to  a 
brigadier-generalship  in  the  Southern  army. 

Itattlet  anl  Sktrmithes  in  Kentucky  in  1861. 

 :  
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Bo*ton  Nov. 
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LACORDAIRE,  Jean  Baptiste  Henm,  a 
celebrated  preacher  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  born  at  Recoy-upon-Ourco,  in  the  de- 
partment of  C6to  d'Or,  France,  May  12,  1802, 
died  in  Paris,  Deo.  1801.   lie  was  the  son  of  a 

Ehysician,  at  whose  death  his  widow  devoted 
erself  to  the  education  of  her  three  sons  in  tho 
Catholic  faith.  He  entered  the  College  of  Dijon 
at  an  early  age,  and  graduated  in  1819  with  the 
highest  honor,  but  avowed  himself,  despito  his 
mother's  cares  and  anxieties,  an  infidel  of  the 
Voltaircan  School.  He  next  entered  upon  a 
course  of  law  studies  at  Dijon,  and  distinguished 
himself  among  his  associates  equally  by  his  elo- 
quence and  his  irreligious  tendencies.  Admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1822,  he  came  to  Paris,  and  for  18 
months  practised  his  profession  in  the  Court 
of  Cassation.  In  1824  he  suddenly  abandoned 
the  law  and  entered  the  theological  seminary  of 
St.  Sulpice.  Here  he  became  as  remarkable  for 
devotion  as  he  had  been  before  for  scepticism, 
but  carried  his  love  of  liberty  into  his  new  call- 
ing, and  occasioned  his  superiors  much  anxiety 
by  his  erratic  movements.  In  1827  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  priesthood,  and  soon  after  ap- 
pointed almoner  to  the  College  of  Ilenry  I  v., 
whero  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Lamen- 
nais,  the  founder  of  a  new  system  of  politico- 
theology,  in  which  ultra  devotion  to  the  Church 


wa?  combined  with  tho  completost  radicalism 
in  politics.  In  1830  Montalembcrt  and  Lani- 
ennais  associated  Lacordaire  with  them  in 
founding  a  new  journal,  "  Z\4r<?7itr,"  ("The 
Future,")  for  which  they  adopted  the  motto 
"God  and  Liberty,"  and  which  they  an- 
nounced was  to  bo  devoted  alike  to  the  abso- 
lute authority  of  the  Pope  and  tho  people.  The 
audacity  of  the  theories  propounded  by  this 
journal,  and  tho  vehemence  of  its  language, 
soon  caused  its  editors  to  be  arraigned  before 
the  courts,  where  Lacordaire  pleaded  their 
cause  and  secured  their  triumphant  acquittal. 
The  Pope,  Gregory  XVI.,  in  1832  issued  an 
encyclical  letter,  condemning  in  the  severest 
terms  tho  doctrines  advanced  in  "  VAwiir," 
declaring  "  the  whole  idea  of  tho  regeneration 
of  the  church  absurd,  liberty  of  conscience  a 
delirium,  freedom  of  the  press  fatal,  and  invio- 
lable submission  to  the  prince  a  maxim  of 
faith."  Lacordaire,  who  with  Montalembcrt 
had  a  short  time  previously  established  a  free 
school  without  legal  authorization,  and  by  his 
eloquence  in  the  court  averted  all  the  threat- 
ened penalties  of  tho  law  except  a  trifling  fine, 
was  startled  by  the  papal  denunciations  of  tho 
doctrines  of  L'Aveniry  and  hastened  with  his 
colleagues  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  Lamon- 
nais  was  stubborn  and  defiant,  but  Lacordaire 
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humbly  submitted  himself  to  tho  IToly  Father, 
and  on  his  return  announced  his  determination 
theucefonvard  to  know  no  other  guide  than 
tho  Church.    He  now  gave  his  whole  mind  to 
preaching,  and  his  conferences  at  Notre  Dame 
drew  a  largo  assomblago  of  eminent  men,  at- 
tracted alike  by  his  eloquence,  hi9  fervor,  and 
his  free  discussion,  under  a  religious  guise,  of  all 
sorts  of  political  and  social  questions.   At  the 
end  of  two  years  he  again  visited  Rome,  where 
ho  was  favorably  received  by  tho  Pope,  and 
where  he  wrote  his  Lettre  sur  le  Saint  Siege, 
published  In  1638,  which  is  a  solemn  protest  and 
argument  against  his  former  views  as  developed 
in  VAvenir.    On  his  return  to  Paris  he  again 
preached  for  a  time  at  Notre  Dame,  and  then 
entered  the  convent  of  Minerva,  and  in  April, 
1840,  took  the  Dominican  habit,  and  added  to 
his  other  titles  that  of  founder  of  a  new  order 
of  Dominicans.   "While  in  the  convent  ho 
wrote  his  Vie  de  Saint  Dominique,  Paris,  1840, 
and  in  1841  returned  to  Notre  Dame,  and  with 
shaven  head  and  white  robe  ascended  the  pul- 
pit there  and  preached  with  a  more  intense 
fervor  and  a  more  burning  eloquence  than  ever 
before.   The  ancient  cathedral  was  crowded  to 
hear  him.  In  1848,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rev- 
olution, he  was  elected  to  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly, and  took  his  place  with  the  most  ultra- 
radical members ;  but  finding  himself  in  uncon- 
genial society,  he  soon  resigned.  In  1853  some 
pointed  political  allusions  in  one  of  his  sermons 
caused  his  temporary  removal  from  Notro 
Darno,  and  tho  following  year  ho  retired  per- 
manently, and  assumed  the  direction  of  tho  Col- 
lego  of  Sorreze  in  the  department  of  Tarn.  In 
Feb.  1860,  he  was  elected  to  the  French  Acad- 
emy as  the  successor  of  Alexis  de  Tocqucville. 
His  health,  which  had  not  for  some  time  been 
lirm,  and  which  he  had  impaired  by  tho  rigor 
of  his  asceticism,  now  failed,  and  he  becamo 
sleepless  and  suffered  from  an  intense  exalta- 
tion of  tho  brain  and  nervous  system,  which 
rendered  the  touch  of  even  tho  most  delicate 
fabric  a  torture,  but  gave  to  his  intellect  a 
preternatural  activity.   He  dictated  incessant- 
ly, and  with  the  most  extraordinary  eloquence 
to  a  corps  of  amanuenses,  who  relieved  each 
other  in  turn,  and  continued  thus  to  pour  out 
his  thoughts  till  his  days  of  suffering  were  fin- 
ished by  tho  utter  exhaustion  of  his  physical 
system.  Besides  the  works  already  named,  Fa- 
ther Lacordaire  published  Considerations  phi~ 
losophique*  eur  le  eystime  deM.de  La  men  nate, 
Paris,  1884,  8vo. ;  Memoire  pour  le  retablute- 
ment  en  France  de  Vordre  dee  frirce  pricheurs, 
1840,  8vo. ;    Conference*  de  Notre  Dame  de 
Pari*,  1835-1850,  8  vols.,  8vo. ;  Conjercncet  du 
Jt.  P.  Lacordaire  prechees  d  Lyon  et  d  Greno- 
ble, Lyons,  1845,  8vo. ;  Sermons  et  Eloges  Fu- 
ncbree,  1844-1847,  8vo. 

LEBANON  is  a  small  village  in  Boone  Conn-  * 
ty,  Missouri,  about  forty-two  miles  north  by  west 
from  Jefferson  City,  the  capital  of  the  State. 

On  tho  13th  of  October,  a  sudden  dash  was 
made  upon  a  body  of  Confederate  troops  num- 


bering about  three  hnndred,  by  a  Federal 
force,  a  few  miles  east  of  Lebanon.  Tho  Con- 
federate force  had  gathered  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
on  the  right  of  a  road  running  eastward,  and 
were  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  expecting  an 
attack  from  a  corn-field  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road.  In  this  position  they  remained 
an  hour  and  a  half,  when,  suddenly,  two  com- 
panies of  Federal  cavalry,  under  Capts.  Mont- 
gomery and  Switzler,  advanced  over  the  brow 
of  the  hill  in  their  rear,  and  plunged  forward  to 
within  a  hundred  paces,  delivering,  at  the  same 
time,  a  destructive  fire  on  the  enemy,  who  were 
scattered  and  retired  precipitately  on  the  road 
towards  Lebanon.  Several  of  tho  Confederate 
force  were  killed,  and  thirteen  taken  prisoners. 

LEESBURG  is  a  handsome  town,  and  the 
capital  of  Loudon  County,  Virginia.  It  is  situ- 
ated near  the  Kittoctan  Mountains,  three  miles 
from  the  Potomac  River.  The  streets  are  well 
paved,  and  tho  town  is  built  in  a  substantial 
manner.  It  is  150  miles  north  of  Richmond, 
38  miles  northwest  of  Alexandria,  and  about 
20  miles  south  by  east  of  Harper's  Ferry.  It 
is  the  termination  of  the  Alexandria,  London, 
and  Hampshire  railroad.  All  the  buildings  of 
this  road  were  destroyed  by  the  Confederate 
troops  when  they  evacuated  this  place  on  the 
15th  of  June.  This  evacuation  was  immediate- 
ly followed  by  its  occupation  by  Union  troops, 
under  Col.  Stone,  who  subsequently  evacuated 
the  place,  when  it  was  again  occupied  by  Con- 
federate troops,  who  remained  in  posesssion 
until  withdrawn  from  northeastern  Virginia. 

LEXINGTON  has  been  a  thriving  town,  and 
the  capital  of  Lafayette  County,  Missouri,  h 
is  in  a  high  and  healthy  situation,  on  the  ripU 
bank  of  tho  Missouri  River,  120  miles,  by  tho 
road,  west  of  Jefierson  City.  The  population 
was  about  5,000. 

On  tho  29th  of  August  a  body  of  Home 
Guards,  with  some  United  States  regular* post- 
ed at  Lexington,  were  attacked  by  a  large  Con- 
federate force.   The  Federal  force  numbered 
480,  and  was  intrenched.    The  assailing  party 
had  no  artillery,  and  were  repulsed  with  a  con- 
siderable loss,  and  subsequently  withdrew. 
This  attack  showed  the  importance  of  sending 
forward  reinforcements.   Accordingly,  on  the 
9th  of  September,  tho  town  was  occupied  by  an 
Irish  brigade  under  Col.  Mulligan,  which,  m 
addition  to  a  small  force  there,  consisting  of 
Homo  Guards,  a  fow  Kansas  troops,  a  portion 
of  tho  Missouri  Eighth  Regiment,  and  serea 
hundred  of  the  Illinois  Cavalry,  swelled  the 
number  to  2,500  men.   Soon  after  a  Confeder- 
ate force  under  Gen.  Price  threatened  an  at- 
tack upon  them.  No  time  was  lost  in  the  work 
of  intrenching  their  position,  chosen  about  mid- 
way between  the  new  aud  old  towns  of  Leiicg- 
ton,  which  aro  about  a  mile  apart,  connected 
by  a  scattering  settlement.   Midway  stood  ft 
solid  brick  edifice,  built  for  a  college,  and  about 
this  a  small  breastwork  had  been  already  be- 
gun.   By  Col.  Mulligan's  order  this  was  in- 
tended, and  the  troops  commenced  the  con- 
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struction  of  an  earthwork,  ten  feet  in  height, 
with  a  ditoh  eight  feet  in  width,  enclosing  a 
large  area,  capable  of  containing  a  force  of 
10,000  men.  The  army  train,  consisting  of  nu- 
merous mule  teams,  was  brought  within  this. 
Tho  work  was  pushed  with  groat  vigor.  This 
work  went  on  for  three  days,  or  until  Thurs- 
day, the  12th,  at  which  time  that  portion  of 
the  works  assigned  to  the  Irish  Brigade  was  well 
advanced,  that  of  the  Home  Guard  being  still 
weak  on  the  west  or  New  Lexington  side. 

The  college  building,  within  the  fortification, 
became  Col.  Mulligan's  head-quarters.  The 
magazine  and  treasure  were  stored  in  the  cellar 
and  suitably  protected.  The  hospital  of  the 
troops  was  located  jnst  outside  oT  the  intrench- 
ments, in  a  northwesterly  direction.  The  river, 
at  that  point,  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and 
about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  fortifications. 
The  bluff  there  is  high  and  abrupt,  the  steam- 
boat landing  being  at  New  Lexington. 

The  artillory  of  Col.  Mulligan  consisted  of 
five  brass  pieces  and  two  mortars,  but,  having 
no  shells,  the  latter  were  useless.  The  cavalry 
had  only  side-arms  and  pistols. 

On  the  12th,  scouts  and  advanced  pickets 
driven  in  reported  the  near  approach  of  the 
Confederate  foroe.  The  attack  was  led  by  Gen. 
Rains  with  a  battery  of  nine  pieces  of  artillery 
against  the  point  least  prepared  to  resist  as- 
sault. Tho  Confederates  were  repulsed,  and 
the  result  warned  them  that  they  had  no  easy 
task  on  hand.  The  hospital,  containing  about 
twenty-four  patients,  was  not  spared  by  the  as- 
sailants. Some  of  the  sick  were  pierced  with 
bayonets  or  sabres  in  their  cots.  The  chaplain 
and  surgeon  of  the  brigade  were  taken  prisoners. 

Skirmishing  continued  for  several  days,  dur- 
ing which  the  enemy  brought  more  of  their  ar- 
tillery into  action.  Messengers  bad  been  sent 
to  Jefferson  City  by  Col.  Mulligan  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  reinforcements,  but  they  had  been 
captured.  At  the  same  time,  sufficient  troops 
were  sent  out  by  the  enemy  to  intercept  any 
Federal  reinforcements.  Thus  a  party  of  1,500 
Iowa  troops  were  met  and  forced  to  retire  when 
they  had  arrived  within  sixteen  milesof  the  river. 

The  situation  of  the  Federal  force  was  daily 
growing  more  desperate.  Within  their  lines 
were  picketed  about  the  wagons  and  trains  a 
large  number  of  horses  and  mules,  nearly  three 
thousand  in  all,  now  a  serious  cause  of  care  and 
anxiety ;  for,  as  shot  and  shell  plunged  among 
them,  many  of  the  animals  were  killed  or 
wounded,  and  from  the  straggles  of  these  latter 
the  danger  of  a  general  stampede  was  immi- 
nent. The  hftvoc  in  tho  centre  of  the  intrench- 
ment  was  immense.  Wagons  were  knocked  to 
jtieces,  stores  scattered  and  destroyed,  and  the 
ground  strewn  with  dead  horses  and  mules. 

On  the  17th  the  water  gave  out,  and  being  cut 
off  from  the  river,  the  Union  troops  were  re- 
duced to  great  straits.  Rations,  also,  began  to 
grow  short. .  Meanwhile,  the  contest  continued 
with  little  cessation,  as  a  brilliant  moon  shone 
all  night.  Gen.  Price  had  sent  to  Col.  Mulligan  a 


summons  to  surrender,  to  which  the  latter  sent 
a  refusal,  saying,  "  If  you  want  us,  you  must 
take  us."  The  Home"  Guard,  howover,  had 
become  discouraged  and  disheartened,  and  on 
tho  21st,  while  Col.  Mulligan  was  engaged  in 
another  part  of  the  camp,  a  white  flag  was 
raised  by  Major  Becker,  of  the  Guards,  in  the 
portion  of  the  intrenchments  assigned  to  him. 
As  soon  as  this  was  made  known  to  Col.  Mulli- 
gan, he  ordered  the  flag  to  be  taken  down,  which 
was  done.  The  severest  of  the  fighting  during 
that  day  followed  in  a  charge  made  upon  tho 
enemy's  nearest  battery.  Subsequently,  the 
Home  Guards  left  the  outer  work  and  retreated 
within  tho  line  of  tho  inner  intrenchments, 
about  the  college  building,  refusing  to  fight 
longer,  and  hero  again  raised  tho  white  flag, 
this  time  from  the  centre  of  the  fortifications, 
when  the  fire  of  the  enemy  slackened  and 
ceased.  Under  this  state  of  affairs,  Col.  Mulli- 
ganj  calling  his  officers  into  council,  decided  to 
capitulate,  and  Capt.  McDermott  went  out  to 
the  enemy's  lines,  with  a  handkerchief  tied  to 
a  ramrod,  and  a  parley  took  place.  Major 
Moore,  of  the  brigade,  was  sent  to  Gen. 
Price's  head-quarters,  at  New  Lexington,  to 
know  the  terms  of  capitulation.  Thcso  were  : 
that  tho  officers  were  to  be  retained  as  prison- 
ers of  war,  tho  men  to  be  allowed  to  depart 
with  their  personal  property,  surrendering  their 
arms  and  accoutrements.  Reluctantly,  this 
was  acceded  to. 

At  4  p.  m.  on  Sept.  21st,  the  Federal  forces 
were  marched  out  of  the  intrenchments.  They 
left  behind  them  their  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments, reserving  only  their  clothing.  The  pri- 
vates, numbering  some  1,500  strong,  were  first 
made  to  take  the  oath  not  to  servo  against  tho 
Confederate  States,  when  they  were  put  across 
the  river,  and,  in  charge  of  Gen.  Rains, 
marched  on  Saturday  night  to  Richmond,  six- 
teen miles ;  whence,  on  Sunday,  they  marched 
to  Hamilton,  a  station  on  the  Hannibal  and  St. 
Joseph's  railroad,  where  they  were  declared 
free  to  go  wherever  they  pleased.  While  on 
this  march  they  cxperieneea  generous  and  hu- 
mane treatment,  both  from  Gen.  Rains  and 
from  the  residents. 

The  Federal  force  at  Lexington  was  com- 
posed of  the  Twenty-third  Regiment,  (Irish  Bri- 
gade,) Col.  Mulligan,  800 ;  Thirteenth  Missouri, 
Col.  Peabody,  840 ;  First  Illinois,  Col.  Marshall, 
500;  Home  Guards,  Col.  White,  500;  total 
2,640,  with  one  4,  tlirec  6,  and  one  12-ponnd- 
ers,  and  two  4-inch  mortars.  Tho  Confederate 
force  had  been  increased  from  8,000  by  the  ar- 
rival of  reinforcements  to  a  largo  number,  es- 
timated at  20,000.  It  appears  by  the  official 
report  of  Gen.  Price,  who  took  command  at  tho 
outset,  that,  in  addition  to  the  largo  force  ho 
brought  with  him  from  the  southwest,  he  was 
joined,  before  the  battle,  by  the  forces  under 
Martin  Green,  Harris,  Boyd,  and  Patten,  all  of 
whom  participated  in  the  siege.  Green's  force, 
when  ho  crossed  the  river  at  Glasgow,  was 
2.500  men ;  Harris  had  1,000  when  he  crossed; 
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and  Patten  and  Boyd  had  about  6,000.  If,  lowing,  at  8  o'clock,  Mr.  Lincoln  left  Springfield, 
therefore,  the  army  that  Gen.  Price  brought  Illinois,  for  Washington,  to  undertake  tbu  di»- 
with  him  from  the  southwest  is  put  as  low  aa  charge  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  Hitherto,  amid 
12,000,  the  total  force  that  he  brought  to  bear  all  the  excitement,  anxiety,  and  alarm  of  the 
ou  the  garrison  at  Lexington  was  21,500.  The  country — the  gloom  that  hung  over  commerce, 
force  of  t  he  garrison  was  only  2,640  men.  The  the  paralysis  of  trade  and  manufactures,  and  the 
loss  of  water,  and  the  inferiority  of  numbers  threatening  aspect  of  the  South ;  amid  the  se- 
caused  the  surrender.  Gen.  Price  says  that  cession  of  States,  the  attempted  dismember- 
the  firing  was  continued  for  fifty-two  hours,  ment  of  the  Union,  and  the  efforts  of  the  wisest 
The  enemy  adopted  for  defence  a  breastwork  of  the  Northern  States  met  in  a  Convention 
of  hempen  bales,  which  they  rolled  before  consisting  of  an  Ex-President,  Ex-Cabinet  Min- 
them  as  they  advanced.  Their  loss  they  state  iaters,  Ex-Foreign  Ministers,  Ex-Senators,  Ex- 
at  25  killed  and  72  wounded.  The  Federal  loss  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Er- 
in killed  and  woimded  was  estimated  from  300  Chief-Justices  of  State  Courts,  Ex-Chancellors, 
to  500.  Gen.  Fremont,  upon  hearing  of  this  a  Governor  and  Ex-Governors,  and  Ei-Attor> 
surrender,  sent  the  following  despatch  to  Wash-  ney-Generals,  to  devise  measures  to  stay  tbe  im- 
ington :  pending  ruin ;  hitherto,  indeed,  not  a  word  had 
U«aiwjca*tww,  wrarn*  Dkpartmikt,  i  passed  his  lips  to  lift  the  weight  of  doubt  and 
Col  R  D.  JWd.  A4&*oJ2&TtMl-   f  t«>ublo  that  oppre^ed  his  countrymen.  A;k 

I  have  a  telegram  from  Brookfield  that  Lexington  * *nt  forth  from  his  humble  home  to  put  on 

has  fallen  into  Price's  bands,  he  having  cut  off  Afulli-  the  robes  of  his  majestio  office,  all  eyes  watched 

gau's  supply  of  water.  Reinforcements  4,000  strong,  ]}\s  steps.    Secessionist,  Unionist,  Republican, 

under  Sturgu,  by  the  capture  of  the  ferry  boats  bad  listened  with  anxious  interest  to  catch  every 

no  means  or  crossing  the  river  in  time.   Lane  a  forces  ,  v     . .      ,  .       .    ,  .  ,,.  „  * 

from  the  southwest/and  Davis'  from  the  southeast,  up-  $°UD<1  he  uttered,  as  a  stgn  of  what  tie  unseen 

wards  of  ]  1,000  in  all,  could  also  not  get  there  in  time,  future  would  be.    As  he  entered  the  car-boose 

I  am  taking  the  field  myself  and  hope  to  destroy  the  at  the  Springfield  depot,  he  met  over  a  thou- 

enemy  cither  before  or  after  the  junction  of  the  forces  ^nd  of  his  townsmen  assembled,  to  bid  him 

under  McCullocb.    rleaso  notify  the  President  itnme-    t  <i     m.i  •„»  i       „  *t  *m  „*  he  «n- 

diately.  J.  C.  FREMONT,  MajoV-Gen.  Commanding.  ferewell.   Shaking  hands  with  them  as  be  ap- 

J                        J                     6  proached  the  tram,  he  then  stepped  on  the 

Some  remarks  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  platform  and  spoke  as  follows : 

"  Evening  News  "  a  few  days  after,  commenting  «  My  friends  :  No  one  not  in  my  position  can 

upon  the  neglect  of  the  authorities  at  St.  Louis  appreciate  the  sadness  I  feel  at  this  parting.  To 

to  send  out  reinforcements,  when  the  paper  this  people  I  owe  all  that  I  am.  Here  1  have 

Wits  immediately  suppressed  by  Gen.  Fremont,  uved  moro  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  here 

and  its  publisher  and  editor  sent  to  prison,  my  children  were  born,  and  here  one  of  them 

from  which  they  were  subsequently  uncondi-  buried.   I  know  not  how  soon  I  shall  see 

tionally  released.  you  again>   a  <juty  devolves  upon  me  which 

As  a  strategetical  point,  the  loss  of  the  town  perhaps  greater  than  that  which  has  do- 
wns a  serious  affair  to  the  Federal  cause,  and  a  volved  upon  any  other  man  since  the  days  of 
gain  of  no  small  value  to  the  Confederates.  Its  "Washington.  lie  never  would  have  succeeded 
possession  would  tend  to  retain  that  part  of  except  for  the  aid  of  Divine  Providence,  upon 
Missouri  to  the  Union  side,  while  its  loss  would  which  he  at  all  times  relied.  I  feel  that  I  can- 
expose  Kansas,  as  well  as  the  northern  and  „  not  succeed  without  tbe  same  Divine  aid  which 
western  parts  of  Missouri.  sustained  him,  and  in  the  same  Almighty  Iking 

About  the  1st  of  October,  on  the  approach  i  pj^e  mj  reliance  for  support ;  and  I  hope 

of  Gen.  Fremont,  Lexington  was  partly  evacu-  V00i  mj  friends,  will  all  pray  that  I  may  receive 

ated  by  the  Confederate  force.    On  the  16th,  that  Divine  assistance,  without  which  I  cannot 

Major  White,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  succeed,  but  with  which  success  is  certain, 

of  the  First  Missouri,  surprised  the  garrison  Again,  I  bid  you  all  an  affectionate  farewell." 

which  remained,  and  recaptured  the  town,  with  Along  the  route,  multitudes  assembled  at  the 

all  the  sick  and  wounded,  also  a  quantity  of  railway  stations  to  greet  the  Presidential  party, 

guns,  pistols,  two  oannon,  and  other  articles.  At  Toledo,  after  a  salute  and  in  response  to  re- 

The  garrison  numbered  about  two  hundred.  pcated  calls;  Mr.  Lincoln  appeared  on  the  plat- 

LINCOLN,  Abraham.   By  the  election  on  form  anQ  . 

the  6th  November,  1860,  he  was  chosen  Presi-  «» j      leaving  you  on  an  errand  of  national 

dent  of  the  United  States.  The  vote,  as  counted  importance  attended,  as  you  aro  aware,  wiili 

by  Congress,  was  proclaimed  to  be  as  follows  :  considerable  difficulties.    Let  us  believe,  « 

The  whole  number  of  Electors  appointed  to  gome  p0et  has  expressed  it,  4  Behind  the  cloud 

vote  for  President  of  the  United  Statos  is  303,  the  sun  is  shining  still.'  I  bid  you  an  affection- 

of  which  a  majority  is  152.   The  state  of  the  ate  farewell." 

vote  for  President  of  the  United  States  was :  71,0  party  next  proceeded  to  Indianapolis 

For  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois                    lso  where  Mr.  Lincoln  was  welcomed  by  tbe  Gov- 

For  John  O.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,               72  cmor  of  the  State,  and  escorted  to  a  wrrwgf. 

ForJolm  Bell.of  Tezincssep,.                          sd  M  m?n  a  proccssion  was  formed,  composed  of 

For  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois                       12  ^             of  the  Legislature,  the  public  offi; 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  February  fol-  cers,  the  municipal  authorities,  military,  aw 
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firemen.  On  reaching  tho  "  Bates  House  "  the 
procession  halted,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  escorted 
to  the  balcony,  from  which  he  addressed  the 
people : 

44  Fellow-citizens  of  the  State  of  Indiana :  I 
am  here  to  thank  yon  much  for  this  magnificent 
welcome,  and  etill  more  for  the  very  generous 
support  given  by  yonr  State  to  that  political 
cause,  which  I  think  is  tho  tme  and  just  cause 
of  the  whole  country  and  the  whole  world. 
Solomon  says  *  there  is  a  time  to  keep  silence ; ' 
and  when  men  wrangle  by  the  mouth,  with  no 
certainty  that  they  mean  tho  same  thing  while 
using  the  same  words,  it  perhaps  were  as  well 
if  they  would  keep  silence.   The  words  4  coer- 
cion 1  and  '  invasion 1  are  much  used  in  these 
days,  and  often  with  some  temper  and  hot 
blood.   Let  us  moke  sure,  if  we  can,  that  we 
do  not  misunderstand  the  moaning  of  those 
who  use  them.   Let  us  get  tho  exact  definitions 
of  these  words,  not  from  dictionaries,  but  from 
the  men  themselves,  who  certainly  deprecate 
the  things  they  would  represent  by  the  use  of 
the  words.   What,  then,  is  4  coercion '  ?  What 
is  4  invasion '  ?    Would  the  marching  of  an 
army  into  South  Carolina,  without  the  consent 
of  her  people,  and  with  hostile  intent  towards 
them,  be  invasion  ?   I  certainly  think  it  would, 
and  it  would  be  4  coercion '  also  if  the  South 
Carolinians  were  forced  to  submit   But  if  the 
United  States  should  merely  hold  and  retake  its 
own  forts  and  other  property,  and  collect  the 
duties  on  foreign  importations,  or  even  with- 
hold the  mails  from  places  where  they  were 
habitually  violated,  would  any  or  all  of  these 
things  be  4  invasion  'or  4  coercion '  ?   Do  our 
professed  lovers  of  the  Union,  but  who  spite- 
fully resolve  that  they  will  resist  coercion  and 
invasion,  understand  that  such  things  as  these, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  would  be  co- 
ercion or  invasion  of  a  State  ?   If  so,  their  idea 
of  means  to  preserve  the  object  of  their  great 
affection  would  seem  to  be  exceedingly  thin 
and  airy.    If  sick,  the  little  pills  of  the  homceo- 
pathist  would  be  much  too  large  for  it  to  swal- 
low.   In  their  view,  the  Union,  as  a  family  re- 
lation, would  seem  to  be  no  regular  marriago, 
but  rather  a  sort  of  *  free-love  arrangement, 
to  be  maintained  on  passional  attraction.  By 
the  way,  in  what  consists  tho  special  sac  redness 
of  a  State  ?   I  speak  not  of  tho  position  as- 
signed to  a  State  in  the  Union  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, for  that  is  the  bond  we  all  recognize. 
That  position,  however,  a  State  cannot  carry 
out  of  the  Union  with  it.   I  speak  of  that  as- 
sumed primary  right  of  a  State  to  rule  all 
which  is  less  than  itself,  and  to  ruin  all 
which  is  larger  than  itself.   If  a  State  and  a 
County,  in  a  given  case,  should  be  equal  in  ex- 
tent of  territory  and  equal  in  number  of  inhab- 
itants, in  what,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  is  the 
Stat©  better  than  the  County  ?   Would  an  ex- 
change of  name  be  an  exohange  of  rights? 
Upon  what  principle,  upon  what  rightful  prin- 
ciple, rosy  a  State,  being  no  more  than  one- 
fiftieth  part  of  the  nation  in  soil  and  population, 


break  up  the  nation,  and  then  coerce  a  propor- 
tionably  larger  subdivision  of  itself  in  the  most 
arbitrary  way  ?  What  mysterious  right  to  play 
tyrant  is  conferred  on  a  district  of  country  with 
its  people,  by  merely  calling  it  a  State  ?  Fel- 
low-citizens, I  am  not  asserting  any  thing.  I 
am  merely  asking  questions  for  you  to  consider. 
And  now  allow  me  to  bid  you  farewell." 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Lincoln  held  a  levee  until 
0  o'clock,  when  he  retired.  In  the  morning, 
before  his  departure  for  Cincinnati,  he  took  oc- 
casion to  thank  his  friends  for  the  reception 
they  had  given  him,  and  said  he  trusted  they 
all  might  meet  again  under  one  flag  and  one 
Union. 

Proceeding  thence  to  Cincinnati,  he  arrived 
in  the  afternoon,  and  received  a  most  enthusi- 
astic welcome.  Having  been  addressed  by  the 
mayor  of  the  city,  and  escorted  by  a  civic  and 
military  procession  to  the  Burnet  House,  he 
there  addressed  the  multitude  in  these  words : 

44  Fellow-citizens :  I  havo  spoken  but  once 
before  this  in  Cincinnati.  That  was  a  year 
previous  to  the  late  Presidential  election.  On 
that  occasion,  in  a  playful  manner,  but  with 
sincere  words,  I  addressed  much  of  what  I  said 
to  the  Kentuckians.  I  gave  my  opinion  that 
we,  as  Republicans,  would  ultimately  beat  them 
as  Democrats,  but  that  they  could  postpono  tho 
result  longer  by  nominating  Senator  Douglas 
for  the  Presidency  than  they  could  in  any  other 
way.  They  did  not,  in  any  truo  sense  of  tho 
word,  nominate  Mr.  Douglas,  and  the  result 
has  come  certainly  as  soon  as  ever  I  expected. 

44 1  also  told  them  how  I  expected  they  would 
be  treated  after  they  should  have  been  beaten, 
and  now  wish  to  call  their  attention  to  what  I 
then  said: 

44  4  When  we  do,  as  we  say  we  will,  beat  you, 
you  perhaps  want  to  know  what  we  will  do 
with  yon.  I  will  tell  you — as  far  as  I  am  an* 
thorized  to  speak  for  the  opposition — what  we 
mean  to  do  with  you.  Wo  mean  to  treat  yon 
as  near  as  we  possibly  can,  as  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson, and  Madison  treated  you.  We  mean  to 
leave  you  alone,  and  in  no  way  to  interfere 
with  your  institutions;  to  abide  by  all  and 
every  compromise  of  the  Constitution.  In  a 
word,  coming  back  to  the  original  proposition, 
to  treat  yon,  as  far  as  degenerate  men — if  we 
have  degenerated — may,  according  to  the  ex- 
ample of  those  noble  fathers,  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson, and  Madison.  Wo  mean  to  remember 
that  you  are  as  good  as  we ;  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  us  other  than  the  difference 
of  circumstances.  We  mean  to  recognize  and 
bear  in  mind  always  that  you  havo  as  good 
hearts  in  your  bosoms  as  other  people,  or  as 
wo  claim  to  have,  and  to  treat  you  accordingly.' 

44  Fellow-citizens  of  Kentucky,  friends,  breth- 
ren :  May  I  call  you  such?  In  my  new  posi- 
tion I  see  no  occasion  and  feel  no  inclination 
to  retract  a  word  of  this.  If  it  shall  not  be 
mado  good  be  assured  that  the  fault  shall  not 
be  mine."  In  the  evening  ho  had  a  rocepiion, 
when  largo  crowds  called  upon  him. 
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On  tho  next  morning,  at  9  o'clock,  he  left 
Cincinnati,  and  arrived  at  Columbus  at  2  o'clock. 
He  was  received  with  a  national  salute  and 
every  demonstration  of  enthusiasm.  He  visited 
the  Governor  in  the  Executive  Chamber,  and 
was  subsequently  introduced  to  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  in  joint  session,  when  he  was 
formally  welcomed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
to  whom  Mr.  Lincoln  responded  in  these  words  : 

"  It  is  true,  as  has  been  said  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  that  very  great  responsibil- 
ity rests  upon  me  in  the  position  to  which  the 
votes  of  the  American  people  have  called  me. 
I  am  deeply  sensible  of  that  weighty  responsi- 
bility. I  cannot  but  know,  what  you  all  know, 
that  without  a  name — perhaps  without  a  reason 
why  I  should  have  a  name — there  has  fallen 
upon  me  a  task  such  as  did  not  rest  upon  the 
Father  of  his  Country.  And  so  feeling,  I  can- 
not but  turn  and  look  for  the  support  without 
which  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  perform 
that  great  task.  I  turn,  then,  and  look  to  tho 
American  people,  and  to  that  God  who  has 
never  forsaken  them. 

"Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  interest  felt 
in  relation  to  the  policy  of  the  new  Administra- 
tion. In  this,  I  have  received  from  some  a  de- 
gree of  credit  for  having  kept  silence,  from 
others  some  depreciation.  I  still  think  I  was 
right.  In  the  varying  and  repeatedly  shifting 
scenes  of  the  present^  without  a  precedent 
which  could  enablo  me  to  judge  for  the  past, 
it  has  seemed  fitting,  that  before  speaking  upon 
the  difficulties  of  the  country  I  should  have 
gained  a  view  of  the  whole  field.  To  be  sure, 
after  all,  I  would  be  at  liberty  to  modify  and 
change  the  course  of  policy  as  future  events 
might  make  a  change  necessary. 

44 1  have  not  maintained  silence  from  any 
want  of  real  anxiety.  It  is  a  good  thing  that 
there  is  no  more  than  anxiety,  for  there  is  noth- 
ing going  wrong.  It  is  a  consoling  circum- 
stance that  when  we  look  out  thero  is  nothing 
that  really  hurts  anybody.  We  entertain  dif- 
ferent views  upon  political  questions,  but  no- 
body is  suffering  any  thing.  •  This  is  a  most 
consoling  circumstance,  and  from  it  I  judge 
that  all  wo  want  is  time  and  patience,  and  a 
reliance  on  that  God  who  has  never  forsake  n 
this  people." 

On  tho  14th  of  February,  Mr.  Lincoln  pro- 
ceeded to  Pittsburg.  At  Stenbenville,  on  tho 
route,  in  reply  to  an  address  by  Judge  Lloyd 
in  behalf  of  tho  crowd  present,  he  said  : 

"  I  foar  that  tho  great  confidence  placed  in 
my  ability  is  unfounded.  Indeed,  I  am  sure 
it  is.  Encompassed  by  vast  difficulties,  as  I 
am,  nothing  shall  be  wanted  on  my  part,  if  sus- 
tained by  tho  American  people  and  God.  I  be- 
lieve the  devotion  to  the  Constitution  is  equally 
great  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  It  is  only  the 
different  understanding  of  that  instrument  that 
causes  difficulty.  The  only  dispute  is, 4  What 
are  their  rights  ? '  If  the  majority  should  not 
rule  who  should  be  the  judge  ?  Where  is  such 
a  judge  to  be  found  ?   We  should  all  be  bound 


by  the  majority  of  the  American  people — if  not, 
then  the  minority  must  control.  Would  that 
bo  right?  Wonld  it  be  just  or  generous?  As- 
suredly not."  Ho  reiterated,  the  majority 
should  rule.  If  ho  adopted  a  wrong  jiolicv, 
then  the  opportunity  to  condemn  hira  wouid 
occur  in  four  years'  time.  44  Then  I  can  bo 
turned  out  and  a  better  man  with  better  views 
put  in  my  place." 

He  remained  at  Pittsburg  until  the  next 
morning,  when  he  left  for  Cleveland.  Before 
his  departure  he  made  an  address  to  the  people 
in  which  he  said  : 

44  In  every  short  address  I  have  made  to  the 
people,  and  in  every  crowd  through  which  I 
have  passed  of  late,  some  allusion  has  been 
made  to  the  present  distracted  condition  of  the 
country.  It  is  naturally  expected  that  I  should 
say  something  upon  this  subject,  but  to  touch 
upon  it  at  all  would  involve  an  elaborate  dis- 
cussion of  a  great  many  questions  and  circum- 
stances, would  require  'more  time  than  I  can 
at  present  command,  and  would  perhaps  un- 
necessarily commit  me  upon  matters  which 
have  not  yet  fully  developed  themselves. 
• 44  The  condition  of  the  country,  fellow-citi- 
zens, is  an  extraordinary  one,  and  fills  the  miml 
of  every  patriot  with  anxiety  and  solicitude. 
My  intention  is  to  give  this  subject  all  the  con- 
sideration which  I  possibly  can  before  I  Fpeak 
fully  and  definitely  in  regard  to  it,  so  that, 
when  I  do  speak,  I  may  be  as  nearly  righ  Us 
possible.  And  when  I  do  speak,  fellow-citi- 
zens, I  hop©  to  say  nothing  in  opposition  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  contrary  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Union,  or  which  will  in  any  way 
provo  inimical  to  tho  liberties  of  the  people  vr 
to  the  peace  of  the  whole  country.  And.  fur- 
thermore, when  the  time  arrives  for  rr.e  to 
speak  on  this  great  subject,  I  hope  to  say  noth- 
ing which  will  disappoint  tho  reasonable  ex- 
pectations of  any  man,  or  disappoint  the  people 
generally  throughout  the  country,  especially  if 
their  expectations  have  been  based  upon  any 
tiling  which  I  may  have  heretofore  saiu. 

44  Notwithstanding  the  troubles  across  the 
river,  [the  speaker,  smiling,  pointed  south- 
wardly to  tho  Monongahela  River.]  there  » 
really  no  crisis  springing  from  any  thing  in  the 
Government  itself.  In  plain  words,  there  is 
really  no  crisis  except  an  artificial  one.  ^  h** 
is  thero  now  to  warrant  the  condition  of  affair* 
presented  by  our  friends  4  over  the  river  1 
Take  even  their  own  view  of  the  questions  in- 
volved, and  there  is  nothing  to  justify  the 
course  which  they  are  pursuing.  I  repeat  it. 
then,  there  is  no  crisis,  except  such  a  one  as 
may  be  gotten  up  at  any  time  by  turbulent 
men,  aided  by  designing  politicians.  My  ad- 
vice, then,  under  such  circumstances,  is  to  keep 
cool.  If  the  great  American  people  will  only 
keep  their  temper  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  the 
trouble  will  come  to  an  end,  and  the  question 
which  now  distracts  the  country  will  be  settle" 
just  a9  surely  as  all  other  difficulties  of  like 
character  which  havo  originated  in  this  Gov- 
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orament  have  been  adjusted.  Let  the  people 
on  both  sides  keep  their  self-possession,  and 
just  as  other  clouds  have  cleared  away  in  due 
time,  so  will  this,  and  this  great  nation  shall 
continue  to  prosper  as  heretofore." 

He  then  referred  to  the  subject  of  the  tariff, 
and  said : 

44  According  to  my  political  education,  I  am 
inclined  to  beliove  that  the  people  in  the  va- 
rious portions  of  the  country  should  have  their 
own  views  carried  out  through  their  represen- 
tatives in  Congress.   That  consideration  of  the 
Tariff  bill  should  not  be  postponed  until  the 
next  session  of  the  National  Legislature.  No 
subject  should  engage  your  representatives 
more  closely  than  that  of  the  tariff.   If  I  have 
any  recommendation  to  make,  it  will  bo  that 
every  man  who  is  colled  upon  to  serve  tho 
people,  in  a  representative  capacity,  should 
study  the  whole  subject  thoroughly,  as  I  intend 
to  do  myself,  looking  to  all  the  varied  interests 
of  the  common  country,  so  that  when  the  tune 
for  action  arrives,  adequate  protection  shall  be 
extended  to  the  coal  and  iron  of  Pennsylvania 
and  tbe  corn  of  Illinois.   Permit  me  to  express 
the  hope  that  this  important  subject  may  re- 
ceive such  consideration  at  the  hands  of  your 
representatives,  that  the  interests  of  no  part 
of  the  country  may  bo  overlooked,  but  that  all 
sections  may  share  in  the  common  benefits  of 
a  just  and  equitable  tariff." 

Mr.  Lincoln,  upon  Ins  arrival  in  Cleveland, 
also  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  adverted  to 
the  same  subject  in  the  following  terms : 

44  It  is  with  you,  the  people,  to  advance  the 
great  cause  of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution, 
and  not  with  any  one  man.  It  rests  with  you 
alone.  This  fact  is  strongly  impressed  on  my 
mind  at  present.  In  a  community  like  this, 
whose  appearance  testifies  to  their  intelligence, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
the  Union  can  never  be  in  danger.  Frequent 
allusion  is  made  to  the  excitement  at  present 
existing  in  national  politics.  I  think  there  is 
no  occasion  for  any  excitement.  The  crisis,  as 
it  is  called,  is  altogether  an  artificial  crisis.  In 
all  parts  of  tbe  nation  there  arc  differences  of 
opinion  in  politics.  There  are  differences  of 
opinion  even  here.  Yon  did  not  all  vote  for 
tho  person  who  now  addresses  you.  And  how 
is  it  with  those  who  ore  not  here  ?  Have  they 
not  all  their  rights  as  they  ever  had  I  Do  they 
nut  havo  their  fugitive  slaves  returned  now  as 
ever?  Have  they  not  tho  some  Constitution 
that  they  have  lived  under  for  seventy  odd 
years  ?  Have  they  not  a  position  as  citizens  of 
this  common  country,  and  have  we  any  power 
to  change  that  position  ?  What,  then,  is  the 
matter  with  them  ?  Why  all  this  excitement  ? 
Why  all  these  complaints  ?  As  I  said  before, 
this  crisis  is  nil  artificial.  It  has  no  founda- 
tion in  foot.  It  was  4  argued  up,'  as  tho  saying 
is,  and  cannot  be  argued  down.  Let  it  alone, 
and  it  will  go  down  itself." 

On  Saturday  he  proceeded  to  Buffalo,  where 
ho  arrived  at  evening,  and  was  met  at  the  door 


of  the  oar  by  a  deputation  of  citizens,  headed 
by  Ex-President  Fillmore. 

The  crowd  surrounding  the  depot  numbered 
not  less  than  10,000  people.  But  one  company 
of  soldiers  and  file  of  police  were  detailed  to 
aot  as  escort  to  the  party,  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  they  could  protect  them 
from  being  crushed.  While  passing  from  tho 
train  to  the  carriages,  in  the  jam,  Major  Hun- 
ter, of  the  U.  S.  Army,  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
suite,  had  his  shoulder  dislocated.  The  passage 
of  the  procession  up  Exchange  and  Main  streets 
to  the  American  Hotel  was  a  perfect  ovation. 

Arriving  at  the  American  Hotel,  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  welcomed  in  a  brief  speech  by  acting 
Mayor  Bemis,  to  which  he  made  a  brief  reply, 
as  follows : 

44  Mr.  Mayor  and  fellow-citizens  :  I  am  here 
to  thank  you  briefly  for  this  grand  reception 
given  to  me,  not  personally,  but  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  our  great  and  beloved  country. 
Your  worthy  Mayor  has  been  pleased  to  men- 
tion in  his  address  to  me,  the  fortunate  and 
agreeable  journey  which  I  have  had  from  home 
— only  it  is  rather  a  circuitous  route  to  the 
Federal  Capital  I  am  very  happy  that  he  was 
enabled,  in  truth,  to  congratulate  myself  and 
company  on  that  fact.  It  is  true,  we  havo  had 
nothing  thus  far  to  mar  tho  pleasure  of  the  trip. 
We  have  not  been  met  alone  by  those  who  as- 
sisted in  giving  tho  election  to  me ;  I  say  not 
alone,  but  by  tho  whole  population  of  tho 
country  throngh  which  we  have  passed.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  Had  the  election  fallen  to 
any  other  of  tho  distinguished  candidates  in- 
stead of  myself,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances, to  Bay  the  least,  it  would  have  been 
proper  for  all  citizens  to  have  greeted  him  as 
you  now  greet  me.  It  is  evidence  of  the  devo- 
tion of  the  whole  people  to  the  Constitution, 
the  Union,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  liberties 
of  this  country.  I  am  unwilling,  on  any  occa- 
sion, that  I  should  be  so  meanly  thought  of,  as 
to  have  it  supposed  for  a  moment  that  these 
demonstrations  are  tendered  to  mo  personally. 
They  are  tendered  to  the  country,  to  tbe  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  and  to  the  perpetuity  of 
the  liberties  of  the  country  for  which  these  in- 
stitutions were  made  and  created.  Your  worthy 
Mayor  has  thought  fit  to  express  the  hope  that 
I  may  be  ablo  to  relieve  the  country  from  tho 
present,  or,  I  should  say,  the  threatened  diffi- 
culties. I  am  sure  I  bring  a  hoart  true  to  tho 
work.  For  the  ability  to  perform  it,  I  trust  in 
that  Supremo  Being  who  has  never  forsaken 
this  favored  land,  throngh  the  instrumentality 
of  this  great  and  intelligent  t>eople.  Without 
that  assistance  I  should  surely  foil ;  with  it  I 
cannot  fail.  When  wo  speak  of  threatened  diffi- 
culties to  the  country,  it  is  natural  that  it  should 
be  expected  that  something  should  be  said  by 
myself  with  regard  to  particular  measures. 
Upon  more  mature  reflection,  however,— and 
others  will  agree  with  me — that  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  these  difficulties  arc  without  pre- 
codcnt>  and  never  have  been  acted  upon  by  any 
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individual  situated  as  I  am,  it  is  most  proper  I 
should  wait  aud  sec  the  developments,  and  get 
all  the  light  possible,  so  that  when  I  do  6peak 
authoritatively,  I  may  he  as  near  right  as  pos- 
sible. When  I  shall  speak  authoritatively,  I 
hope  to  say  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Union,  the  rights  of  all  the  States, 
of  each  State,  and  of  each  section  of  the  coun- 
try, and  not  to  disappoint  the  reasonable  ex- 
pectations of  those  who  have  confided  to  me 
their  votes.  In  this  connection,  allow  me  to 
say,  that  you,  as  a  portion  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can people,  need  only  to  maintain  your  com- 
posure, stand  up  to  your  sober  convictions  of 
right,  to  your  obligations  to  the  Constitution, 
and  act  in  accordance  with  those  sober  convic- 
tions, and  the  clouds  which  now  ariso  in  the 
horizon  will  be  dispelled,  and  we  shall  have  a 
bright  and  glorious  future ;  and  when  this  gen- 
eration shall  have  passed  away,  tens  of  thou- 
sands shall  inhabit  this  country  where  only 
thousands  inhabit  it  now.  I  do  not  propose  to 
address  you  at  length.  I  have  no  voice  for  it. 
Allow  me  again  to  thank  you  for  this  magnifi- 
cent reception,  and  bid  you  farewell." 

On  Monday,  Mr.  Lincoln  proceeded  from 
Buffalo  to  Albany.  Here  he  was  met  by  the 
Mayor  aud  City  Councils  and  the  Legislative 
Committees,  and,  after  some  brief  formalities, 
was  conducted  to  the  Capitol,  where  he  was 
welcomed  by  Governor  Morgan,  and  responded 
briefly  as  follows: 

"  Governor  Morgan  :  T  was  pleased  to  receive 
an  invitation  to  visit  the  Capital  of  the  great 
Empire  State  of  this  nation,  while  on  my  way 
to  the  Federal  Capital.  I  now  thank  you,  and 
you,  the  people  of  the  capital  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  for  this  most  nearty  and  magnifi- 
cent welcome.  If  I  am  not  at  fault,  the  great 
Empire  State  at  this  time  contains  a  larger 
population  than  did  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  of  America  at  the  time  they  achieved 
their  National  Independence ;  and  I  was  prond 
to  be  invited  to  visit  ita  capital,  to  meet  its 
citizens  as  I  now  have  the  honor  to  do.  I  am 
notified  by  your  Governor  that  this  reception 
is  tendered  by  citizens  without  distinction  of 
party.  Because  of  this  I  accept  it  the  more 
gladly.  In  this  country,  and  in  any  country 
where  freedom  of  thought  is  tolerated,  citizens 
attach  themselves  to  political  parties.  It  is  but 
an  ordinary  degree  of  charity  to  attribute  this 
act  to  the  supposition  that,  in  thus  attaching 
themselves  to  the  various  parties,  each  man  in 
his  own  judgment  supposes  he  thereby  best  ad- 
vances the  interests  of  the  whole  country.  And 
when  an  election  is  passed,  it  is  altogether  be- 
fitting a  free  people  that,  until  the  next  elec- 
tion, they  should  be  one  people.  The  reception 
yon  have  extended  me  to-day  is  not  given  to 
mo  personally.  It  should  not  be  so,  but  as  the 
representative,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  nation.  If  the  election  had  fallen  to 
any  of  the  more  distinguished  citizens,  who  re- 
ceived the  support  of  the  people,  this  same 
honor  should  have  greeted  him  that  greets  me 
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this  day,  in  testimony  of  the  unanimous  devo- 
tion of  the  whole  people  to  the  Constitution, 
the  Union,  and  to  the  perpetual  liberties  of  suc- 
ceeding generations  in  this  country.  I  have 
neither  the  voice  nor  the  strength  to  address 
you  at  any  greater  length.  I  beg  you  will, 
therefore,  accept  my  most  grateful  thanks  for 
this  manifest  devotion— not  to  me,  but  to  the 
institutions  of  this  great  and  glorious  country."' 

He  was  then  conducted  to  the  Legislative 
halls,  and  received  by  the  members  with  de- 
monstrations of  respect.  Here,  in  reply  to  an 
address  of  welcome,  he  made  a  more  formal 
speech,  in  which  he  again  adverted  to  the 
troubles  of  the  country  in  the  following  terms : 

"  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  York :  It  is  with 
feelings  of  great  diffidence,  and,  I  may  saj, 
feelings  even  of  awe,  perhaps  greater  than  I 
have  recently  experienced,  that  I  meet  you 
here  in  this  place.    The  history  of  this  great 
State,  the  renown  of  its  great  men,  who 
have  stood  in  this  chamber,  and  have  spoken 
their  thoughts,  all  crowd  around  my  fancy, 
and  inclino  me  to  shrink  from  an  attempt  to 
address  you.    Yet  I  have  6ome  confidence 
given  me  by  the  generous  manner  in  which 
you  have  invited  me,  and  the  still  more  gen- 
erous manner  iu  which  you  have  received  me. 
Yon  have  invited  me  and  received  mo  without 
distinction  of  party.    I  could  not,  for  a  mo- 
ment, suppose  that  this  has  been  done  in  any 
considerable  degree  with  any  reference  to  my 
personal  self.   It  is  very  much  more  grateful 
to  me  that  this  reception  and  the  invitation 
preceding  it,  were  given  to  me  as  the  repre«nt- 
ative  of  a  freo  people,  than  it  could  possibly 
have  been,  were  they  but  the  evidence  of  devo- 
tion to  me  or  to  any  on©  man.   It  is  trne  that, 
while  I  hold  myself,  without  mock-modesty,  the 
humblest  of  all  the  individuals  who  have  ever 
been  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  I  yet 
have  a  more  difficult  task  to  perform  than  any 
one  of  them  has  ever  encountered.  You  have 
here  generously  tendered  me  the  support,  the 
united  support,  of  the  great  Empire  State.  For 
this,  in  behalf  of  the  nation— in  behalf  of  the 
President  nnd  of  the  future  of  the  nation-in 
behalf  of  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  in  all  time 
to  come— I  most  gratefully  thank  yon.  I  do 
not  propose  now  to  enter  upon  any  expressions 
as  to  the  particular  line  of  policy  to  be  adopted 
with  reference  to  the  difficulties  that  stand  be- 
fore us  in  the  opening  of  the  incoming  Admin- 
istration.  I  deem  that  it  is  just  to  the  eonntry, 
to  myself,  to  you,  that  I  should  see  every  thing, 
hear  every  thing,  and  have  every  light  that 
can  possibly  be  brought  within  my  reach  to  aid 
me  before  I  shall  speak  officially,  in  order  that, 
when  I  do  speak,  I  may  have  the  best  possible 
means  of  taking  correct  and  true  grounds.  F°r 
this  reason,  I  do  not  now  announce  any  thing 
in  the  way  of  policy  for  the  new  Adniinb: ra- 
tion.  "When  the  timo  comes,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Government,  I  shall  speak. 
speak  as  well  as  I  am  ablo  for  the  good  of  the 
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present  and  of  the  future  of  this  country — for 
the  good  of  the  North  and  of  the  South— for 
the  good  of  one  and  of  the  other,  and  of  all 
sections  of  it.   In  the  mean  time,  if  we  have 
patience,  if  wo  maintain  our  equanimity,  though 
some  may  allow  themselves  to  run  off  in  a 
burst  of  passion,  I  still  have  confidence  that  the 
Almighty  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  this  great  and  intelligent 
people,  can  and  will  bring  us  through  this  diffi- 
culty, as  he  has  heretofore  brought  us  through 
ail  preceding  difficulties  of  the  country.  Rely- 
ing upon  this,  and  again  thanking  you,  as  I  for- 
ever shall,  in  my  heart,  for  this  generous  recep- 
tion you  have  given  me,  I  bid  you  farewell." 

At  Albany,  he  was  met  by  a  delegation  from 
the  city  authorities  in  New  York,  and  on  the 
19th  started  for  that  oity.  Vast  crowds  greet- 
ed him  at  every  important  station  on  the  Hud- 
son River  Railroad.  At  Poughkeepsie,  he  was 
welcomed  by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  who  hoped 
that  he  would  so  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
Government  that  the  wholo  country  would  bless 
him.    Mr.  Lincoln  in  reply  said : 

"I  am  grateful  for  this  cordial  welcome,  and 
I  am  gratified  that  this  immense  multitude  has 
come  together,  not  to  meet  the  individual  man, 
hut  the  man  who,  for  the  time  being,  will 
humbly  but  earnestly  represent  the  majesty  of 
the  nation.  These  receptions  have  been  given 
me  at  other  places,  and,  as  here,  by  mon  of 
different  parties,  and  not  by  one  party  alone. 
It  shows  an  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  all  to 
save,  not  the  country,  for  the  country  can  save 
itself,  but  to  save  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try— those  institutions  under  which,  for  at  least 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  we  have  become  the 
greatest,  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  happiest 
people  in  the  world.  These  manifestations 
show  that  we  all  make  common  cause  for  these 
objects ;  that  if  some  of  us  are  successful  in  an 
election,  and  others  are  beaten,  those  who  are 
beaten  are  not  in  favor  of  sinking  the  ship  in 
consequence  of  defeat,  but  are  earnest  in  their 
purpose  to  sail  it  safely  through  the  voyage  in 
hand,  and,  in  so  far  as  they  may  think  there 
has  been  any  mistake  in  the  election,  satisfying 
themselves  to  take  their  chance  at  setting  the 
matter  right  the  next  time.  That  course  is  en- 
tirely right.  I  am  not  sure — I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  sure — that  in  the  selection  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  has  been  elected  this  term,  the 
wisest  choice  has  been  made.  I  fear  it  has  not 
In  the  purposes  and  in  the  principles  that  have 
been  sustained,  I  have  been  the  instrument  se- 
lected to  carry  forward  the  affairs  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. I  can  rely  upon  you,  and  upon  the 
people  of  the  country ;  and  with  their  sustain- 
ing hand,  I  think  that  even  I  shall  not  fail  in 
carrying  the  Ship  of  State  through  the  storm." 

The  reception  of  President  Lincoln  in  New 
York  City  was  a  most  imposing  demonstration. 
Places  of  business  were  generally  closed,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  were  in  the  streets.  On 
the  next  day.  he  was  welcomed  to  the  city  by 
Mayor  Wood,  who,  in  his  address,  spoke  of  the 
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state  of  public  affairs  in  very  emphatio  terms, 
as  follows : 

"  Mr.  Lincoln :  As  Mayor  of  New  York,  it 
becomes  my  duty  to  extend  to  you  an  official 
welcome  in  behalf  of  the  Corporation.  In 
doing  so,  permit  me  to  say  that  this  city  has 
never  offered  hospitality  to  a  man  clothed  with 
more  exalted  powers,  or  resting  under  graver 
responsibilities,  than  those  which  circumstances 
have  devolved  upon  you.  Coming  into  office 
with  a  dismembered  Government  to  recon- 
struct, and  a  disconnected  and  hostile  peoplo 
to  reconcile,  it  will  require  a  high  patriotism, 
and  an  elevated  comprehension  of  the  wholo 
country,  and  its  varied  interests,  opinions,  and 
rejudices,  to  so  conduct  public  affairs  as  to 
ring  it  back  again  to  its  former  harmonious, 
consolidated,  and  prosperous  condition. 

"  If  I  refer  to  this  topic,  sir,  it  is  because 
New  York  is  deeply  interested.  The  present 
political  divisions  have  sorely  afflicted  her  peo- 
ple. All  her  material  interests  are  paralyzed. 
Her  commercial  greatness  is  endangered.  She 
is  the  child  of  the  American  Union.  She  has 
grown  up  under  its  maternal  care,  and  been 
fostered  by  its  paternal  bounty ;  and  we  fear 
that  if  the  Union  dies,  the  present  supremacy 
of  New  York  may  perish  with  it.  To  you, 
therefore,  chosen  undor  the  forms  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  the  head  of  the  Confederacy,  we 
look  for  a  restoration  of  fraternal  relations  be- 
tween the  States — only  to  be  accomplished  by 
peaceful  and  conciliatory  means — aided  by  the 
wisdom  of  Almighty  God." 

Mr.  Lincoln  immediately  replied,  but  without 
affording  any  satisfaction  on  those  subjects  of 
which  the  Mayor  expressed  anxiety. 

"  Mr.  Mayor :  It  is  with  feelings  of  deep 
gratitude  that  I  make  my  acknowledgments  for 
the  reception  given  mo  in  the  great  commercial 
city  of  New  York.  I  cannot  but  remember 
that  this  is  dono  by  a  people  who  do  not,  by  a 
majority,  agree  with  me  in  political  sentiment. 
It  is  the  more  grateful,  because  in  this  I  see 
that,  for  the  great  principles  of  our  Govern- 
ment, the  people  are  almost  unanimous.  In 
regard  to  the  difficulties  that  confront  us  at 
this  time,  and  of  which  your  Honor  has  thought 
fit  to  speak  so  becomingly  and  so  .justly,  as  I 
suppose,  I  can  only  say  that  I  agree  in  the  sen- 
timents expressed.  In  my  devotion  to  the 
Union>  I  hope  I  am  behind  no  man  in  the  na- 
tion. In  the  wisdom  with  which  to  conduct 
the  affairs  tending  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  I  fear  that  too  great  confidence  may 
have  been  reposed  in  me ;  but  I  am  sure  I  bring 
a  heart  devoted  to  the  work.  There  is  nothing  * 
that  could  ever  bring  me  to  willingly  consent 
to  the  destruction  of  this  Union,  under  which 
not  only  the  great  commercial  city  of  New 
York,  but  the  whole  country,  acquired  its  great- 
ness, except  it  be  the  purpose  for  which  tho 
Union  itself  was  formed.  I  understand  the  ship 
to  be  made  for  the  carrying  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  tho  cargo,  and  so  long  as  the  ship  can 
be  saved  with  the  cargo,  it  should  never  bo 
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abandoned,  unless  it  fails  the  possibility  of  its 
preservation,  and  shall  cease  to  exist,  except  at 
the  risk  of  throwing  overboard  both  freight 
and  passengers.  So  long  then,  as  it  is  possible 
that  tho  prosperity  and  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple be  preserved  in  this  Union,  it  shall  be  my 
purpose  at  all  times  to  use  all  my  powers  to  aid 
in  its  perpetuation.  Again  thanking  you  for 
the  reception  given  me,  allow  me  to  coine  to  a 
close." 

On  the  next  day  he  proceeded  to  Phila- 
delphia. At  Trenton,  on  tho  route,  ho  re- 
mained a  few  hours,  and  visited  both  Houses 
of  the  Legislature,  then  in  session.  On  being 
received  in  the  Senate,  ho  thus  addressed  that 
body: 

u  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  tho  Sen- 
ato  of  tho  State  of  New  Jersey :  I  am  very 
grateful  to  yon  for  the  honorable  reception  of 
which  I  have  been  the  object.  I  cannot  bnt 
remember  tho  placo  that  New  Jersey  holds  in 
our  early  history.  In  the  early  Revolutionary 
struggle,  few  of  the  States  among  the  old  Thir- 
teen had  more  of  the  battle-fields  of  tho  coun- 
try within  its  limits  than  old  New  Jersey. 
May  I  be  pardoned,  if,  upon  this  occasion,  I 
mention,  that  away  back  in  my  childhood,  the 
earliest  days  of  my  being  able  to  read,  I  got 
hold  of  a  small  book,  such  a  one  as  few  of  tho 
younger  members  have  ever  seen,  '  Wecms' 
Life  of  Washington.'  I  remember  all  tho  ac- 
counts there  given  of  the  battle-fields  and 
struggles  for  the  liberties  of  the  country,  and 
none  fixed  themselves  upon  my  imagination  so 
deeply  as  the  struggle  hero  at  Trenton,  New 
Jersey.  The  crossing  of  tho  river — tho  contest 
with  the  Hessians — the  great  hardships  endured 
at  that  time — all  fixed  themselves  on  my  memory 
moro  than  any  single  revolutionary  event ;  and 
you  all  know,  for  yon  have  all  been  boys,  how 
these  early  impressions  last  longer  than  any 
others.  I  recollect  thinking  then,  boy  even 
though  I  was,  that  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing more  than  common  that  those  men  strug- 
gled for.  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  that  that 
thing  which  they  struggled  for— that  something 
even  moro  than  National  Independence — that 
something  that  held  out  a  great  promise  to  all 
the  people  of  tho  world  to  all  time  to  come — 
I  am  exceedingly  anxious  that  this  Union,  tho 
Constitution,  and  the  liberties  of  tho  people, 
shall  bo  perpetuated  in  accordanco  with  the 
original  idea  for  which  that  struggle  was  made, 
and  I  shall  be  most  happy  indeed  if  I  shall  be 
an  humblo  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Al- 
mighty,  and  of  this,  His  almost  chosen  people, 
'  for  perpetuating  the  object  of  that  great  strug- 
gle. You  givo  me  this  reception,  as  I  under- 
stand, without  distinction  of  party.  I  learn 
that  this  body  is  composed  of  a  majority  of 
gentlemen  who,  in  tho  exercise  of  their  best 
judgment  in  tho  choice  of  a'  Chief  Magistrate, 
did  not  think  I  was  tho  man.  I  understand, 
nevertheless,  that  they  came  forward  hero  to 
greet  me  as  the  constitutional  President  of  the 
United  States— as  citizens  of  the  United  States, 


to  meet  the  man  who,  for  the  time  being,  is 
the  representative  man  of  the  nation,  united  by 
a  purpose  to  perpetuate  tho  Union  and  liber- 
ties -of  the  people.  As  such,  I  accept  this  re- 
ception more  gratefully  than  I  could  do  did  I 
believe  it  was  tendered  to  me  as  an  indi- 
vidual." 

Ho  then  passed  into  tho  Chamber  of  the  As- 
sembly, and  upon  being  introduced  by  the 
Speaker,  addressed  that  body  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  Speaker  and  Gentlemen  :  I  have  just 
enjoyed  the  honor  of  a  reception  by  the  other 
branch  of  this  Legislature,  and  I  return  to  yon 
and  them  my  thanks  for  the  reception  which 
tho  people  of  New  Jersey  have  given,  through 
their  chosen  representatives,  to  me,  as  the  rep- 
resentative, for  tho  time  being,  Of  the  majesty 
of  the  people  of  tho  United  States.   I  appro- 
priate to  myself  very  little  of  the  demonstrations 
of  respect  with  which  I  have  been  greeted.  I 
think  little  should  bo  given  to  any  man,  but 
that  it  should  be  a  manifestation  of  adherence 
to  the  Union  and  the  Constitution.    I  under- 
stand myself  to  be  received  here  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  a  major- 
ity of  whom  differ  in  opinion  from  those  with 
whom  I  have  acted.    This  manifestation  i? 
therefore  to  be  regarded  by  me  as  expressing 
their  devotion  to  the  Union,  the  Constitution,  and 
the  liberties  of  tho  people.   You,  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  well  said,  that  this  is  the  time  when  the 
bravest  and  wisest  look  with  doubt  and  awe 
upon  the  aspect  presented  by  our  national  af- 
fairs.   Under  these  circumstances,  you  will 
readily  see  why  I  should  not  speak  in  detail  ot 
the  course  I  shall  deem  it  best  to  pursue.   It  is 
proper  that  I  should  avail  myself  of  all  the  in- 
formation and  all  tho  time  at  my  command,  in 
order  that  when  tho  time  arrives  in  which  I 
must  speak  officially,  I  shall  be  able  to  take  the 
ground  which  I  deem  the  best  and  safest,  and 
from  which  I  may  have  no  occasion  to  swerve. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  take  the  ground  I  deem 
most  just  to  the  North,  the  East,  the  West,  the 
South,  and  the  whole  country.  I  take  it,  I  hope, 
in  good  temper — certainly  with  no  malice  tow- 
ards any  section.   I  shall  do  all  that  may  be 
in  ray  power  to  promote  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  all  our  difficulties.   The  man  does  not  lire 
who  is  moro  devoted  to  peace  than  I  am — none 
who  would  do  more  to  preserve  it.   But  it  may 
bo  necessary  to  put  the  foot  down  firmly.  And 
if  I  do  my  duty,  and  do  right,  you  will  sustain 
me,  will  you  not?  Received,  as  I  am,  by  the 
members  of  a  Legislature,  the  majority  of  whom 
do  not  agree  with  mo  in  political  sentiment",  I 
trust  that  I  may  have  their  assistance  in  pilot- 
ing the  Ship  of  State  through  this  voyage,  sur- 
rounded by  perils  as  it  is ;  for  if  it  should  suffer 
shipwreck  now,  there  will  be  no  pilot  ever 
needed  for  another  voyage." 

On  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia  a  few  hours 
afterwards,  ho  was  received  with  great  enthu- 
siasm. The  mayor  of,  the  city  greeted  bini 
with  an  address  designed  to  draw  forth,  if  pos- 
sible, sorao  expression  or  sentiment  indicative 
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of  the  future  policy  of  the  Government.  It 
was  as  follows  :  , 

"  Sir :  In  behalf  of  the  Councils  of  Philadel- 
phia and  of  its  citizens,  who,  with  common  re- 
spect for  their  Chief  Magistrate-elect,  have 
greeted  jour  arrival,  I  tender  you  the.hospital- 
ity  of  this  city.   I  do  this  as  the  official  repre- 
sentative of  ninety  thousand  hearths,  around 
which  dwell  six  hundred  thousand  people,  firm 
and  ardent  in  their  devotion  to  the  Union;  and 
yet  it  may  not  be  withheld,  that  there  are  but 
few  of  these  firesides  whose  cheer  is  not 
straitened  and  darkened  by  the  calamitous  con- 
dition of  our  country.    The  great  mass  of 
this  people  are  heartily  weary  and  sick  of  the 
selfish  schemes  and  wily  plots  of  mere  politi- 
cians, who  bear  no  more  relation  to  true  states- 
manship than  do  the  barnacles  which  incrust 
the  ship  to  the  master  who  stands  by  the  helm. 
Your  fellow-countrymen  look  to  you  in  the 
earnest  hope  that  true  statesmanship  and  unal- 
loyed patriotism  may,  with  God's  blessing,  re- 
store peace  and  prosperity  to  this  distracted 
land.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  your  short  stay 
precludes  that  intercourse  with  the  merchants, 
manufacturers,  mechanics,  and  other  citizens 
of  Philadelphia,  which  might  afford  you  a  clear 
discernment  of  their  groat  interests.   And,  sir, 
it  could  not  be  other  than  grateful  to  yourself 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  communicating  with 
the  memories  of  the  past,  in  those  historic  walls 
where  were  displayed  the  comprehensive  intel- 
lects, and  the  liberal,  disinterested  virtues  of 
onr  fathers,  who  framed  the  Constitution  of  the 
Federal  States,  over  which  you  have  been  colled 
upon  to  preside." 
Mr.  Lincoln  replied : 

"  Mr.  Mayor  and  Fellow-citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia: I  appear  before  you  to  make  no 
lengthy  speech  but  to  thank  you  for  this  re- 
ception. The  reception  you  have  given  me 
to-night  is  not  to  me,  the  man,  the  individ- 
ual, but  to  the  man  who  temporarily  repre- 
sents, or  should  represent,  the  majesty  of  the 
nation.  It  is  true,  as  your  worthy  Mayor  has 
said,  that  there  is  anxiety  among  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  at  this  time.  I  deem  it  a 
happy  circumstance  that  this  dissatisfied  por- 
tion of  our  fellow-citizens  do  not  point  us  to 
any  thing  in  which  they  are  being  injured,  or 
are  about  to  be  injured ;  for  which  reason  I 
have  felt  all  the  while  Justified  in  concluding 
that  the  crisis,  the  panic,  the  anxiety  of  the 
country  at  this  time,  is  artificial  If  there  be 
those 'who  differ  with  mo  upon  this  subject, 
they  have  not  pointed  out  the  substantial  diffi- 
culty that  exists.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
an  artificial  panio  may  not  do  considerable 
'  harm;  that  it  has  done  such  I  do  not  deny. 
The  hope  that  has  been  expressed  by  your 
Mayor,  that  I  may  be  able  to  restore  peace, 
harmony,  and  prosperity  to  the  country,  is 
most  worthy  of  him ;  and  happy  indeed  will  I 
be  if  I  gholl  be  able  to  verify  and  fulfil  that 
hope.  I  promise  yon,  in  all  sincerity,  that  I 
bring  to  the  work  a  sincero  heart.  Whether  I 
27  a 
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will  bring  a  head  equal  to  that  heart,  will  bo 
for  future  times  to  determine.  It  wero  useless 
for  me  to  speak  of  details  of  plans  now  ;  I  shall 
speak  officially  next  Monday  week,  if  ever.  It* 
I  should  not  speak  then,  it  wero  useless  for  me 
to  do  so  now.  If  I  do  speak  then,  it  is  useless 
for  me  to  do  so  now.  When  I  do  speak,  I  shall 
take  such  ground  as  I  deem  best  calculated  to 
restore  peace,  harmony,  and  prosperity  to  the 
country,  and  tend  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  na- 
tion, and  the  liberty  of  these  States  and  these 
people.  Your  worthy  Mayor  has  expressed 
the  wish,  in  which  I  join  with  him,  that  it  wero 
convenient  for  me  to  remain  with  your  city 
long  enough  to  consult  your  merchants  aud 
manufacturers ;  or,  as  it  were,  to  listen  to  those 
breathings  rising  within  the  consecrated  walls 
wherein  the  Constitution  of  the  United  State", 
and,  I  will  add,  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, were  originally  framed  and  adopted.  I 
assure  you  and  your  Mayor,  that  I  had  hoped 
on  this  occasion,  and  upon  all  occasions  during 
my  life,  that  I  shall  do  nothing  inconsistent 
with  the  teachings  of  these  holy  and  roost 
sacred  walls.  I  never  asked  any  thing  that 
does  not  breathe  from  those  walls.  All  my 
political  warfare  has  been  in  favor  of  the 
teachings  that  come  forth  from  those  sacred 
walls.  May  my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning, 
and  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth, 
if  ever  I  prove  false  to  those  teachings.  Fellow- 
citizens,  now  allow  me  to  bid  you  good-night.*' 

On  the  next  morning,  which  was  Friday,  Mr. 
Lincoln  visited  the  old  "Independence  Hall,*' 
(so  called  because  within  its  walls  was  held  the 
session  of  that  Congress  which  issued  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  in  1776,)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  the  national  flag  over  it.  Here 
he  was  received  with  a  warm  welcome  by  one  of 
the  prominent  citizens,  to  whom  he  thus  replied : 

"Mr.  Cuyler :  I  am  filled  with  deep  emotion 
at  finding  myself  standing  here,  in  this  place, 
where  were  collected  tho  wisdom,  the  patriot- 
ism, the  devotion  to  principle,  from  which  sprang 
the  institutions  under  which  wo  live.  You 
have  kindly  suggested  to  me  that  in  my  hands 
is  tho  task  of  restoring  peace  to  tho  present  dis- 
tracted condition  of  the  country.  I  can  say  in 
return,  sir.  that  all  tho  political  sentiments  I 
entertain  have  been  drawn,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  draw  them,  from  the  sentiments 
which  originated  and  wero  given  to  the  world 
from  this  nail.  I  have  never  had  a  feeling  po- 
litically that  did  not  spring  from  the  sentiments 
embodied  in  tho  Declaration  of  Independence. 
I  have  often  pondered  over  the  dangers  which 
wero  incurred  by  the  men  who  assembled  here, 
and  framed  and  adopted  that  Declaration  of 
Independence.  I  bavo  pondered  over  the  toils 
that  were  endnred  by  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  army  who  achieved  that  independence. 
I  have  often  inquired  of  myself  what  great 
principle  or  idea  it  was  that  kept  this  Confed- 
eracy so  long  together.  It  was  not  the  mere 
matter  of  the  separation  of  tho  colonies  from 
the  mother-land,  but  that  sentiment  in  the 
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Declaration  of  Independence  which  gave  lib- 
erty, not  alone  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
but,  I  hope,  to  the  world  for  all  future  time. 
It  was  that  which  gave  promise  that  in  duo 
time  the  weight  would  be  lifted  from  the 
shoulders  of  all  men.  This  is  a  sentiment  em- 
bodied in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Now,  my  friends,  can  this  country  be  saved 
upon  this  basis  ?  If  it  can,  I  will  consider  my- 
self one  of  the  happiest  men  in  the  world  if  I 
can  help  to  save  it.  If  it  cannot  be  saved  upon 
that  principle,  it  will  be  truly  awful.  But  if 
this  country  cannot  be  saved  without  giving 
up  that  principle,  I  was  about  to  say  I  would 
rather  be  assassinated  on  this  spot  than  sur- 
render it.  Now.  in  my  view  of  the  present 
aspect  of  affairs,  there  need  be  no  bloodshed  or 
war.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  such  a  course,  and  I  may  say,  in  ad- 
vance, that  there  will  be  no  bloodshed  unless 
it  be  forced  upon  the  Government,  and  then 
it  will  be  compelled  to  act  in  self-defence. 

44  My  friends,  this  is  wholly  an  unexpected 
speech,  and  I  did  not  expect  to  bo  called  upon 
to  say  a  word  when  I  came  hero.  I  supposed 
it  was  merely  to  do  something  towards  raising 
tho  flag.  I  may,  therefore,  have  said  some- 
thing indiscreet  I  have  said  nothing  but  what 
I  am  willing  to  live  by,  and,  if  it  be  tho  pleas- 
ure of  Almighty  God,  to  die  by." 

The  party  then  moved  to  a  platform  erected 
in  front  of  the  State  House,  and  tho  President- 
elect was  invited  to  perform  the  ceremony  of 
raising  the  flag.  This  drew  forth  from  him  an- 
other brief  speech  to  the  assembled  multitude. 

Mr.  Benton,  of  the  Select  Council,  then,  in  a 
few  words,  invited  tho  President-elect  to  raise 
tho  flag.  Mr.  Lincoln  responded  in  a  brief 
speech,  stating  his  cheerful  compliance  with 
the  request,  and  alluded  to  the  original  flag  of 
thirteen  stars,  saying  that  the  number  had  in- 
creased as  time  rolled  on,  and  we  became  a 
happy  and  a  powerful  people,  each  star  adding 
to  its  prosperity.  44  The  future,"  he  added, 44  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  It  is  on  such  an 
occasion  as  this  that  we  can  reason  together, 
reaffirm  our  devotion  to  the  country  and  the 
principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Let  us  make  up  our  mind,  that  when  wo  do  put 
a  new  star  upon  our  banner,  it  shall  bo  a  fixed 
one,  never  to  be  dimmed  by  the  horrors  of 
war,  but  brightened  by  the  contentment  and 
prosperity  of  peace.  Let  us  go  on  to  extend 
the  area  of  our  usefulness,  add  star  upon  star, 
until  their  light  shall  6hine  upon  five  hundred 
millions  of  a  free  and  happy  people." 

The  President-elect  then  threw  off  his  over- 
coat, a  brief  prayer  was  offered  and  a  gun  fired, 
when  hand  over  hand  he  raised  the  flag  of 
thirty-four  stars  to  the  top  of  the  staff. 

At  half-past  9  o'clock  the  party  started  for 
Harrisburg.  Tho  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
was  then  in  session  in  that  city.  Both  Houses 
were  visited  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  to  an  address 
of  welcome  by  the  prcsiding-officcr  of  each,  he 
thus  replied : 


ABRAHAM. 

44 1  appear  before  you  only  for  a  very  few  brief 
remarks,  in  response  to  what  has  been  said  to 
me.  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  this  recep- 
tion, and  the  generous  words  in  which  support 
has  been  promised  me  upon  this  occasion.  I 
thank  your  great  commonwealth  for  the  over- 
whelming support  it  recently  gave,  not  to  mo 
personally,  but  the  cause,  which  I  think  a  just 
one,  in  the  late  election.  Allusion  has  been 
made  to  the  'fact— tho  interesting  fact,  perhaps 
wo  should  say— that  I,  for  the  first  time,  ap- 
pear at  the  Capital  of  the  great  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  upon  the  birthday  of  the  Fa- 
ther of  his  Country,  in  connection  with  that 
beloved  anniversary  connected  with  the  history 
of  this  country.  ^  I  have  already  gone  through 
one  exceedingly  interesting  scene  this  morning 
in  the  ceremonies  at  Philadelphia.  Under  the 
high  conduct  of  gentlemen  there,  I  was,  for  the 
first  time,  allowed  the  privilege  of  standing  in 
Old  Independence  Hall,  to  have  a  few  words 
addressed  to  me  there,  and  opening  up  to  me 
an  opportunity  of  expressing,  with  much  regret, 
that  I  had  not  more  time  to  express  something 
of  my  own  feelings,  excited  by  the  occasion, 
somewhat  to  harmonize  and  give  shape  to  tie 
feelings  that  had  been  really  the  feelings  of  my 
whole  life.  Besides  this,  our  friends  there  lud 
provided  a  magnificent  flag  of  the  country. 
They  had  arranged  it  so  that  I  was  given  tie 
honor  of  raising  it  to  the  head  of  its  stuff. 
And  when  it  went  up  I  was  pleased  that  it 
went  to  its  place  by  tho  strength  of  my  own 
feeblo  arm ;  when,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment, tho  cord  was  pulled,  and  it  flaunted 
gloriously  to  the  wind  without  an  accident,  in 
the  bright  glowing  sunshine  of  the  morning,  i 
could  not  help  hoping  that  there  was  in  tie 
entire  success  of  that  beautiful  ceremony  at 
least  something  of  an  omen  of  what  is  to  come. 
Nor  could  I  help  feeling  then,  as  I  often  havo 
felt,  in  tho  wholo  of  that  proceeding,  I  was  a 
very  humble  instrument.  I  had  not  provided 
the  flag ;  I  had  not  made  the  arrangements  for 
elevating  it  to  its  place.  I  had  applied  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  my  feeble  strength  in 
raising  it.  In  the  whole  transaction  I  was  in 
tho  hands  of  the  people  who  had  arranged  it, 
and  if  I  can  havo  the  same  generous  coopera- 
tion of  tho  people  of  the  nation,  I  think  t  he  flog 
of  our  country  may  yet  be  kept  flaunting  glo- 
riously. I  recur  for  a  moment  but  to  repeat 
some  words  uttered  at  tho  hotel  in  regard  to 
what  has  been  said  about  the  military  support 
which  tho  General  Government  may  expect 
from  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  a 
proper  emergency.  To  guard  against  any  pos- 
sible mistake  do  I  recur  to  this.  It  is  not  with 
any  pleasure  that  I  contemplate  the  possibility  • 
that  a  necessity  may  arise  in  this  country  for 
the  use  of  the  military  arm.  "While  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly gratified  to  seo  tho  manifestation 
upon  your  streets  of  your  military  force  here, 
and  exceedingly  gratified  at  your  promise  here 
to  use  that  forco  upon  a  proper  emergency — 
while  I  make  these  acknowledgment-,  I  desire 
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to  repeat,  in  order  to  preclude  any  possible 
misconstruction,  that  I  Jo  most  sincerely  hope 
that  wo  shall  have  no  use  for  them ;  that  it  will 
never  become  their  duty  to  shed  blood,  and 
most  especially  never  to  shed  fraternal  blood. 
I  promise  that?  so  far  as  I  may  have  wisdom  to 
direct,  if  so  painful  a  result  shall  in  any  wise  bo 
brought  about,  it  shall  be  through  no  fault  of 
mine.  Allusion  has  also  been  made  by  one  of 
your  honored  speakers  to  some  remark  recently 
made  by  myself  at  Pittsburg,  in  regard  to  what 
is  supposed  to  be  the  especial  interests  of  this 
great  Common weath  of  Pennsylvania.  I  now 
wish  only  to  say,  in  regard  to  that  matter,  that 
the  few  remarks  which  I  uttered  on  that  occa- 
sion were  rather  carefully  worded.  I  took  pains 
that  they  should  bo  so.  I  have  seen  no  occa- 
sion since  to  add  to  them  or  subtract  from  them. 
I  leave  them  precisely  as  they  stand,  adding 
only  now,  that  I  am  pleased  to  have  an  expres- 
sion from  yon,  gentlemen  of  Pennsylvania,  sig- 
nificant that  they  are  satisfactory  to  you.  And 
now,  gentlemen  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  allow  me  to 
return  you  again  my  most  sincere  thanks." 

Tho  afternoon  was  devoted  to  the  reception 
of  the  citizens,  and  at  6  o'clock  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
tired to  his  private  apartments,  declining  to  re- 
ceive any  more  visitors.  The  arrangements  for 
the  next  day  wero  that  ho  should  leave  Harris- 
burg  in  the  morning,  stop  at  noon  in  Baltimore, 
and  arrive  at  Washington  in  the  evening.  To  the 
amazement  of  every  one,  however,  telegraphic 
despatches  from  Washington  on  tho  next  morning 
reported  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  that  city.  This 
proved  to  be  true.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  assumed,  to 
prevent  recognition,  a  plaid  cap  and  cloak,  and 
taken  a  special  train  that  night  and  passed 
through  to  Washington  without  being  recog- 
nized. This  sudden  and  unexpected  arrival  at  an 
early  hour  iu  the  morning  caused  a  great  surprise, 
and  curiosity  was  excited  to  discover  the  motives 
of  this  secret  change  in  tho  manner  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's journey.  Several  reports  were  immedi- 
ately in  circulation.  One  was  that  a  tele- 
graphic despatch  was  sent  requesting  him  to  bo 
present  at  Washington  for  reasons  of  State,  be- 
fore tho  separation  of  the  Peace  Conference ;  a 
second  was  that  a  despatch  from  official  parties 
in  Washington  requested  him  to  come  in  ad- 
vance of  the  time  announced,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent possible  disturbances  that  might  grow  out 
of  conflicting  purposes  of  political  clubs  in  Bal- 
timore— of  the  Republican  clubs  to  honor  Mr. 
Lincoln  with  a  publio  demonstration,  and  of 
their  far  more  numerous  opponents  to  prevent 
it;  another  was,  that  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  Mr.  Lincoln  deemed  it 
would  bo  best  to  avoid  all  chances  of  turmoil, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  would  be  relieved  of 
all  further  demonstrations,  of  which  his  jour- 
ney had  already  been  amply  full. 

As  early  as  the  16th  of  January  rumors  were 
afloat  of  combinations  forming  to  interfere  with 
the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  In  reply  to  a 
letter  from  the  mayor  of  Washington,  on  the 


subject  of  those  rumors,  the  marshal  of  Balti- 
more, on  the  16th,  said  : 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  wish  that  I  would  state  to  you 
my  opinion  with  reference  to  the  truth  of  the  rumors 
which  you  say  prevail  in  Washington,  and  are  indus- 
triously circulated  there,  to  the  e elect  that  associations 
of  armed  men  arc  being  formed  here  for  the  purpose 
of  making  unlawful  demonstrations  at  the  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment on  the  4th  of  March,  I  beg  to  say,  with  all  the 
confidence  begotten  by  tho  fullest  means  of  infor- 
mation, that  they  are  wholly  without  foundation.  >'o 
such  organization  now  exists,  none  has  existed,  nor 
will  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  tolerate  any  such. 

The  people  of  Baltimore  are  a  conservative  and  law- 
abiding  people.  They  hope  and  believe,  and  mean  to 
act  upon  that  belief,  that  the  day  for  mobs  and  hots 
in  their  midst  has  passed,  never  to  return. 

That  the  citizens  of  Maryland  have  a  strong  sympa- 
thy with  their  Southern  brethren,  and  that  upon  every 
lawful  occasion  for  the  expression  of  that  sympathy  it 
will  doubtless  be  empthatically  heard,  cannot  be  deni- 
ed ;  but  that  they  will  tolerate  or  connive  at  the  unlaw- 
ful doings  of  a  mob,  or  permit  violence  or  indignity  to 
any  public  functionary  passing  through  the  State,  I 
believe  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  truth.  The  whole  thing 
is  probably  a  political  canard,  receiving  a  slight  color- 
ing of  reality  from  the  thoughtless  expressions  of  a 
class  of  people  who,  in  times  of  excitement,  are  mostly 
to  be  found  at  street  corners  or  in  public  bar-rooms. 

The  President-elect  will  need  no  armed  escort  in 
passing  through  or  sojourning  within  the  limits  of  this 
city  or  State,  and,  in  my  view,  the  provision  of  any 
such  at  this  time  would  be  ill-judged. 

The  insult  offered  to  President  Buchanan  in  the 
streets  of  this  city  on  the  eve  of  his  inauguration,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  as  the  ground  for  ap- 

I intending  a  similar  indignity  to  the  President-elect, 
t  is  well  known,  was  the  act  of  two  or  three  members 
of  one  of  the  fanatical  clubs  of  his  political  opponents 
which  at  that  time  infested  our  city,  but  which  have 
long  since  been  numbered  among  the  things  that  were. 

In  expressing  to  you  the  opinion  I  have  given,  I  do 
it  with  roll  confidence  that  no  such  organization  could 
exist  here  without  being  speedily  brought  to  my 
knowledge. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  P.  KANE. 

On  the  Wednesday  following  the  Mayor  and 
Council  of  the  city  waited  upon  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  tendered  to  him  a  welcome.  He  replied  as 
follows : 

*  Mr.  Mayor :  I  thank  you,  and  through  you 
the  municipal  authorities  of  this  city  who  ac- 
company you,  for  this  welcome.  And  as  it  is 
the  first  time  in  my  life  since  the  present  phase 
of  politics  has  presented  itself  in  this  country, 
that  I  have  said  any  thing  publicly  within  a  re- 
gion of  country  where  the  institution  of  sla- 
very exists,  I  will  take  this  occasion  to  say  that 
I  think  very  much  of  the  ill-feeling  that  has 
existed,  and  still  exists,  between  the  people  in 
the  sections  from  whence  I  came  and  the  peo- 
ple here,  is  dependent  upon  a  misunderstanding 
of  one  another.  I  therefore  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  all 
the  gentlemen  present,  that  I  have  not  now, 
and  never  have  had,  any  other  than  as  kindly 
feelings  towards  you  as  the  people  of  my  own 
section.  I  have  not  now,  and  never  have  had, 
any  disposition  to  treat  you  in  any  respect 
otherwise  than  as  my  own  neighbors.  I  have 
not  now  any  purpose  to  withhold  from  you  any  . 
of  the  benefits  of  tho  Constitution,  under  any 
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circumstances,  that  I  would  not  feel  myself 
constrained  to  withhold  from  my  own  neigh- 
bors ;  and  I  hope,  in  a  word,  that,  when  we 
shall  become  better  acquainted,  and  I  say  it 
with  great  confidence,  we  shall  like  each  other 
the  more.*  I  thauk  you  for  the  kindness  of  this 
reception." 

Again,  on  the  nest  evening,  a  serenade  was 
given  to  him  by  the  members  of  the  Republican 
Association,  accompanied  by  the  marine  band. 
Upon  this  occasion  Mr.  Lincoln  addressed  a  few 
words  to  the  multitude,  as  follows  : 

"  My  friends  :  I  suppose  that  I  may  take  this 
as  a  compliment  paid  to  me,  and  as  such  please 
acoept  my  thanks  for  it.  I  have  reached  this  city 
of  Washington  under  qirenmstances  consider- 
ably differing  from  thoso  under  which  any  other 
inau  has  ever  reached  it.  I  am  here  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  an  official  position  amongst 
the  people,  almost  all  of  whom  were  politically 
opposed  to  me,  and  are  yet  opposed  to  me,  as  I 
suppose. 

"I  propose  no  lengthy  address  to  you.  I 
only  propose  to  say,  ns  I  did  on  yesterday, 
when  your  worthy  Mayor  and  Board  of  Alder- 
men called  upon  me,  that  I  thought  much  of 
the  ill-feeling  that  has  existed  between  you  and 
tho  people  of  your  surroundings  and  that  poo- 
plo  from  amongst  whom  I  came,  has  depended, 
and  now  depends,  upon  a  misunderstanding. 

44 1  hope  that,  if  things  shall  go  along  as  pros- 
perously as  I  believe  we  all  desire  they  may,  I 
may  have  it  in  my  power  to  remove  something 
of  this  misunderstanding ;  that  I  may  be  ena- 
bled to  convince  you,  and  the  people  of  your 
section  of  the  country,  chat  we  regard  you  as 
in  all  things  our  equals,  and  in  all  things  enti- 
tled to  the  samo  respect  and  the  same  treat- 
ment that  we  chum  for  ourselves ;  that  we  are 
in  no  wise  disposed,  if  it  were  in  our  power,  to 
oppress  you,  to  deprive  you  of  any  of  your 
rights  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  or  even  narrowly  to  split  hairs  with 
you  in  regard  to  thoso  rights,  but  are  de- 
termined to  give  you,  as  far  as  lies  in  our 
hands,  all  your  rights  under  tho  Constitution — 
not  grudgingly,  but  fully  and  fairly.  (Applause.) 
I  hope  that,  by  thus  dealing  with  you,  wo 
will  become  bettor  acquainted,  and  bo  better 
friends. 

44  And  now,  my  friends,  with  these  few  re- 
marks, and  again  returning  my  thanks  for  this 
compliment,  and  expressing  my  desire  to  hear 
a  littlo  more  of  your  good  music,  I  bid  you 
good  night." 

The  inauguration  took  place  on  tho  4th  of 
March,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  became  President  of 
the  United  States  amid  a  greater  display  of 
military  force  than  had  ever  beforo  been  wit- 
nessed on  such  an  occasion.  (See  Washing- 
ton.) 

LITERATURE  AND  LITERARY  PROG- 
RESS OF  1861.  I.  In  tok  United  States.— 
The  public  attention  was  so  strongly  attracted 
from  almost  the  begnining  of  the  year  by  the 
progress  of  events  which  speedily  culminated 


in  secession  and  open  war,  that  there  wa? 
very  littlo  demand  for  any  works  except  those 
treating  upon  the  questions  then  agitating  the 
public  mind.   Essays,  orations,  sermons,  and 
addresses  on  tho  right,  causes,  and  consequences 
of  secession,  and  on  tho  subject  of  slavery  in  its 
relation  to  the  secession  movement,  were  nu- 
merous, and  in  great  demand.    The  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  especially  the  illustrated  pa- 
pers, also  felt  the  influence  of  the  popular  excite- 
ment, and  their  circulation  greatly  increased. 
When  hostilities  actually  began,  there  was  a 
call  at  once  for  works  on  military  science,  and 
immense  numbers  of  manuals  of  infantry,  cav- 
alry, and  artillery  tactics,  military  dictionaries, 
works  on  ordnance,  gunnery  i  fortification, 
&c.,  &c.,  were  sold,  and  a  great  variety  of 
cheap  manuals  for  the  use  of  soldiers  prepared. 
The  reading  public  not  directly  connected  with 
the  army,  also  demanded  sketches  of  prominent 
persons,  places,  and  events  connected  with  the 
war,  beyond  the  ability  of  tho  daily  and  week- 
ly press,  active  as  that  press  was,  to  supply : 
ana  this  demand  was  satisfied  by  the  issue  of 
an  infinitude  of  handbooks,  charts,  maps,  etc. 
Tho  whole  number  of  books,  pampldets,  Ac., 
having  direct  reference  to  tho  war,  published 
during  the  year,  exceeded  450 ;  of  these  about 
260  wero  sermons,  addresses,  and  orations: 
about  60  were  works  on  military  science  and 
art ;  eight  were  serials,  chronicling  the  events, 
history,  or  biography  of  the  war ;  and  the  re- 
mainder, essays,  descriptions,  charts,  biogra- 
phies, &c   Among  the  most  noticeable  of  the 
serials  were  44  The  Rebellion  Record,"  edited 
by  Mr.  Frank  Moore ;  44  The  Southern  Rebel- 
lion and  the  War  for  the  Union,"  by  Mr.  Or- 
villc  J.  Victor ;  4k  Pictorial  History  of  the  War 
of  1861,"  edited  by  Hon.  E.  G.  Squier;  "The 
Fallen  Brave,"  edited  by  Mr.  J.  Gilmary  Shea; 
and  44  Heroes  and  Martyrs,  Notable  Men  of  the 
Time,  &c,"  edited  by  Mr.  Frank  Moore.  4*  The 
Illustrated  News,"  "Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated 
Newspaper,"  and  "Harper's  Weekly,"  among 
the  illustrated  weekly  papers,  devoted  the  great- 
er part  of  their  space  to  pictorial  and  descriptive 
representations  of  the  battles  and  other  inci- 
dents of  the  war.   The  scientific  works  called 
out  by  tho  war  were,  many  of  them,  of  high 
merit.   Among  them  were  a  *'  Military  Dic- 
tionary," by  Col.  H.  L.  Scott,  Inspector-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  army ;  44  A  new  Man- 
ual of  the  Bayonet,"  and  one  of  44  Sword  and 
Sabre  Exercise,"  by  Capt.  J.  C.  Kclton,  U  S. 
A. ;  44  Notes  on  Sea  Coast  Defence,"  by  Major 
(now  General)  J.  G.  Barnard,  United  States 
Engineers ;  44  Evolutions  of  Field  Batteries  of 
Artillery,"  by  Major  (now  General)  Robert  An- 
derson ;  44  A  Treatise  on  the  Camp  and  March.'* 
by  Capt.  Henry  D.  Grafton,  U.  8.  A. ;  44  Rifles 
and  Rifle  Practice,"  by  Major  (now  General) 
C.  M.  Wilcox ;  44  Manual  of  Bayonet  Exer- 
cises," by  Major-General  George  B.  McClellan  : 
44  Tho  Ordnance  Manual,"  prepared  under  di- 
rection of  the  War  Department ;  44  Instruction 
iu  Field  Artillery,"  prepared  by  ft  board  of  ar- 
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tillery  officers ;  "  The  Field  Manual  of  Evolu- 
tions of  the  Line,"  "  A  Manual  of  Military  Sur- 
ety," by  8.  D.  Gross,  M.  D. ;  "A  Practical 
Treatise  on  Military  Surgery  "  by  Frank  H. 
Hamilton,  M.  D. ;  "  Naval  Ordnance  and  Gun- 
nery," by  Commander  J.  H.  Ward,  &c,  &c. 

But  though  the  principal  demand  of  the  pub- 
lic during  the  year  was  for  literature  connected 
directly  or  indirectly  with  the  war,  there  were  a 
few  books  published  on  other  topics^  worthy  of 
note.  In  the  department  of  theological  ana  re- 
ligious literature,  Muller's  "  Life  of  Trust,"  a 
compilation  and  abridgment  from  the  reports 
.and  narratives  of  that  remarkable  man,  pre- 
pared by  Rev.  H.  L.  Wayland,  was  remarkably 
popular;  "Thoughts  on  Preaching,"  by  Rev. 
James  W.  Alexander,  D. D.,  and  "Notes  on 
New  Testament  Literature  and  Ecclesiastical 
History,"  by  his  brother,  Rev.  J.  Addison 
Alexander,  D.  D.,  were  very  favorably  received, 
as  were  also  "Twelve  Sermons,"  by  Horace 
Mann;  "Discourses  on  Sacramental  Occa- 
sions," by  Rev.  Ichabod  8.  Spencer,  D.  D. ; 
Sermons  by  Rev.  Cortland  Van  Rensselaer, 
D.  D. ;  "  Evenings  with  the  Doctrines,"  by  Rev. 
Neheraiah  Adams,  D.  D. ;  "Morning  Hours  in 
Patmos,"  by  Rev.  A.  C.  Thompson,  D.  D. ;  and  • 
44  Sermons  preached  at  Harvard  College,"  by 
Rev.  James  Walker,  D.  D.  Among  other  dis- 
cussions of  theological  and  religious  questions 
of  the  year  were  "  Human  Destiny,"  and  "  Debt 
and  Grace,"  by  Rev.  0.  F.  Hudson ;  "Thoughts 
on  the  Administration  of  God's  Moral  Govern- 
ment," by  a  plain  man ;  "  Christ  in  the  Will, 
the  Heart,  and  the  Life,"  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Muz- 
zey ;  w  Now  Testament  Standard  of  Piety,"  by 
W.Macdonald ;  and  "  Religio-political  Physics," 
by  Calvin  Blanchard. 

In  sociology  and  political  science,  a  book 
entitled  "Negroes  and  Negro  Slavery;  the 
first  an  Inferior  Race,  the  latter  its  Normal 
Condition,"  by  J.  U.  Van  Evrie,  M.  D.,  excited 
some  attention  from  its  absurdity  and  gross 
perversion  of  all  the  facts  of  science,  in  the  at- 
tempt to  demonstrate  that  the  negro  belonged 
to  a  different  and  lower  species  of  beings  than 
the  white,  and  was  therefore  intended  for  me- 
nial service ;  an  elaborate  defence  of  "  American 
Slavery,  distinguished  from  the  slavery  of  Eng- 
lish theorists,  and  justified  by  the  Law  of  Na- 
ture," by  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury,  D.  D.,  also  at- 
tracted notice,  from  the  calmness  of  its  tone, 
and  the  conspicuous  position  of  the  author; 
44  The  Doctrine  and  Policy  of  Protection," 
by  William  Elder,  M.  D.,  an  attack  on  the  sys- 
tem of  protective  tariffs,  by  a  distinguished 
advocate  of  free  trade;  "Woman's  Rights 
under  the  Law  "  by  Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Dall, 
a  candid  exposition  of  the  legal  disabilities 
and  privileges  of  the  female  sex,  under  ancient 
and  modern  legislation;  and  "The  Cotton 
Kingdom,"  by  Fred.  Law  Olmsted,  an  abridg- 
ment and  re-arrangement  of  the  author's  pre- 
vious observations  in  the  slave  States,  were 
the  only  other  noticeable  books  in  this  de- 
partment. 


In  history  and  biography,  the  principal  works 
were  the  15th  and  16th  volumes  of  Benton's 
Abridgment  of  the  Debates  of  Congress,  com- 
pleting the  work ;  vol.  III.  of  Hopkins'  "  His- 
tory of  the  Puritans,"  completing  that  work ; 
"  The  Destruction  of  H.  M.  war  sloop  Gaspee," 
from  official  documents,  compiled  by  John  Rus- 
sell Bartlett ;  "  Rehoboth  in  the  Past,"  a  his- 
torical oration  by  S.  0.  Newman ;  "  Contribu- 
tions to  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Connecti- 
cut, prepared  for  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
(Congregational)  General  Association  of  the 
State ;  "  "  Life,  Times,  and  Services  of  Gen. 
Anthony  Wayne,"  by  Orville  J.  Victor ;  "  Life 
and  Times  of  Andre ;"  w  Memoirs  of  Nathaniel 
Emmons,  with  Sketches  of  his  Friends  and  Pu- 
pils," by  Prof.  Edwards  A.  Park ;  "  Memoir 
and  Writings  of  Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon ; "  "  Lives 
of  Eminent  Physicians  of  •the  19th  Century," 
by  8.  D.  Gross,  M.  D. ;  "  Memoirs  of  Bishop 
Brute,"  by  Bishop  Bayley ;  "  Life  of  Bishop 
Berkeley,"  by  J.  N.  Norton ;  "  Autobiography 
of  William  Neil,  D.  D. ;  "  "  Memoirs  of  Danie'l 
Safford,"  and  "  The  Wetmore  Family  in  Amer- 
ica." 

In  the  department  of  travels,  usually  so  pro- 
lific in  American  literature,' there  were  very 
few  books  published,  but  one  of  these  produced 
a  decided  sensation  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic ;  it  was  the  "  Explorations  and  Adventures 
in  Equatorial  Africa,"  of  Mr.  Paul  B.  Du  Chail- 
lu.  The  new  animals  and  the  hitherto  unknown 
African  races  described  by  the  traveller,  and 
his  details  of  their  strange  and  extraordinary 
cannibalism,  excited  much  interest,  and  pro- 
duced protracted  controversy ;  but,  in  the  end, 
his  statements  were  mostly  corroborated  by 
missionaries  and  others,  familiar  with  some  of 
the  countries  he  had  traversed.  The  only  other 
volumes  of  travels  at  all  noteworthy,  were 
"  Life  and  Adventures  in  the  Southern  Paoifii*," 
by  a  roving  printer ;  "  After  Icebergs  with  a 
Painter,"  by  Rev.  L.  L.  Noble ;  "  Pictures  of 
Southern  Life,"  being  W.  H.  Russell's  Letters  to 
the  London  "  Times  "from  the  Southern  States ; 
and  "European  Recollections,"  by  Peter  0. 
Baker. 

In  the  department  of  science  and  art,  the  con- 
tributions were  considerably  numerous.  Two 
volumes  of  the  "  New  American  Cyclopwdia," 
the  12th  and  18th,  were  published  during  the 
year.  In  mechanical  scienoe,  Mr.  A.  L.  Holley 
issued  a  valuable  work  on  "  American  and  Eu- 
ropean Railway  Practice ; "  Commander  Walk- 
er, of  the  United  States  Navy,  "Notes  on 
Screw  Propulsion ;  "  and  the  late  W.  H.  King, 
United  States  Navy,  "Lessons  and  Practical 
Notes  on  Steam,  the  Steam  Engine,  Propellers, 
&c."  In  numismatics  appeared :  "  Coins,  Med- 
als, Seals,  &c.,"  by  William  0.  Prime ;  "  A  De- 
scription of  the  Medals  of  Washington,  of  Na- 
tional and  Miscellaneous  Medals,  illustrated  by 
seventy-nine  fac-simile  engravings,"  &c,  by 
James  Ross  Snowden,  Director  of  U.  S.  Mint ; 
and  "  A  Description  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Coins  in  the  Cabinet  Collection  at  the  Mint  of 
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the  United  States,"  by  the  same  author.  In  med- 
ical science,  the  principal  works  were:  "The- 
ory and  Practice  of  the  Movement  Cnre,"  by 
Chas.  F.  Taylor,  M.D. ;  "Phthisis  Pulmonalia, 
a  Practical  Treatise,"  by  L.  M.  Lawson,  M.  I). ; 
"  Diphtheria,  its  Nature  and  Treatment,"  being 
the  essay  which  received  the  Fiske  Fundprize 
in  1860,  by  Daniel  D.  81ade,  M. D. ;  "A  Warn- 
ing  to  Fathers,  Teachers,  and  Young  Men,  in 
relation  to  a  Frightful  Cause  of  Insanity,"  by  W. 
S.  Chipley,  M.  D.  ;*" Diseases  of  the  Throat  and 
Lungs,"  by  R,  T.  Trail,  M.  D. ;  "  The  Breath  of 
Lifo,"  by  George  Gatlin,  an  admirable  essay  on 
the  advantages  of  keeping  the  mouth  closed ; 
"Currents  and  Counter-Currents  in  Medical 
Science,"  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  M.  D. ; 
Guilmette's  "  Vocal  Physiology ;  "  "  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Obstetrics,"  by  Gunning  8.  Bed- 
ford, M.  D. ;  and  a  Tobacco,  What  It  Is  and 
What  It  Does,"  by  Dan  King,  M.  D. 

In  agricultural  and  geological  science,  the 
elaborate  work  of  J.  II.  Klippart,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Agriculture,  on  "The 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Land  Drainage  •, " 
"  Manual  of  Agriculture  for  the  School,  Ilome, 
and  Farm,"  by  Geo.  B.  Emerson  and  Charles 
L.  Flint ;  and  "  The  First  Principles  of  Geol- 
ogy," by  David  A.  Wells,  are  worthy  of  notice. 
The  inventor  is  informed  "  How  to  get  a  pat- 
ent," by  Mr.  T.  P.  How ;  and  in  educational 
science  we  have  Calkins'  "  Primary  Object  Les- 
sons," and  Warren's  "  Manual  of  Elementary 
Geometrical  Drawings." 

In  the  department  of  belles-lettres,  wo  find 
not  more  than  half-a-dozen  novels,  properly  so 
called,  and  some  of  these  belong  to  the  class  of 
religious  fiction:  Meta  Lander  (Mrs.  Prof. 
Lawrence)  published  "  Marion  Graham ;  or 
Iligher  than  Happiness ; "  Alexander  Clark, 
"  The  Old  Log  School  House,"  an  educational 
stvy ;  0.  E.  K.,  "  Daisy  Deane ;  "  and  4  Mrs. 
Madelino  Leslie '  "Tim,  the  Scissors-Grinder; " 
the  sequel  to  "Tim,"  and  "The  Dermott  Fam- 
ily," in  0  vols.,  all  S.  S.  Stories ;  Geo.  W.  Cur- 
tis, "  Trumps,  a  Novel ;  "  Mrs.  Emma  D.  E.  N. 
Southworth,  "  The  Gipsy's  Prophecy ;  "  Miss 
Virginia  F.  Townsend,  "  Amy  Deane,  and  other 
Talos ;  "  "  Grace  Greenwood,"  "  Old  Wonder 
Eyes ;  "  the  lamented  Theodore  Winthrop  left  a 
posthumous  novel,  "  Cecil  Droera."  Poetry  and 
the  drama  were  still  less  liberally  represented ; 
a  new  aud  enlarged  edition  of  the  "  Poems  "  of 
John  G.  Saxe ;  a  collection,  now  made  for  the 
first  time,  of  the  "  Poems  "  of  Samuel  Wood- 
worth,  the  author  of  the  "The  Old  Oaken 
Bucket ;  "  "  Elijah,  a  Sacred  Drama,  and  other 
Poems,"  by  Rev.  Dr.  Davidson ;  "  Tho  Shad- 
owy Land,  and  other  Poems,"  by  Rev.  Gur- 
don  Huntington, ;  and  u  Flirtation,  and  what 
comes  of  it,"  a  oomedy  by  Frank  B.  Goodrich ; 
were  all  the  new  published  poems,  indigenous 
to  American  soil,  of  the  year,  unless  we  add  Mr. 
Richard  Grant  White's  "  National  Hymns,  how 
they  are  written,  and  how  they  are  not  writ- 
ten," which  gives  numerous  examplesof  the  good 
and  bad  among  tho  hymns  sent  in  for  the  $500 


prize.  "  Tho  Dutch  Dominie  of  the  Catskills  * 
was  a  piece  of  descriptive  and  semi-biograph- 
ical writing,  by  Rev.  David  Murdoch,  D.  D. ; 
the  Springfield  philosopher  "Timothy  Tit- 
comb  "  (Dr.  J.  G.  Holland)  made  a  successful 
venture  with  another  of  his  volumes  of  unique 
but  readable  essays,  entitled  "  Lessons  in  Life." 
Prof.  Chas.  D.  Cleveland,  of  Philadelphia,  add- 
ed to  his  list  of  popular  coinpendiums  of  litera- 
ture, an  admirable  "  Compendium  of  Classical 
Literature,"  and  Rev.  R.  S.  Maclay,  a  mission- 
ary for  many  years  in  China,  described  in  a 
graceful  little  volume  sorao  features  of  "  Life 
among  the  Chinese." 

The  magazine  literature  of  the  year  was  of 
a  high  character.  In  original  articles  of  great 
literary  excellence,  the  "Atlantic  Monthly" 
took  the  lead,  its  contributions  being  equal  to 
those  of  any  magazine  in  the  language ;  while 
"  Harper's  Monthly  "  added  to  a  large  number  of 
articles  of  great  merit,  the  attractions  of  abun- 
dant illustration ;  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine, 
Godey's,  and  Peterson's,  all  maintained  a  high 
rank,  and  most  of  them  obtained  an  increased 
circulation.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  a  new 
candidate  for  public  favor  made  its  appearance, 
— the  "  Continental  Monthly,"  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  C.  G.  Lei  and,  and  devoting  more 
space  than  the  others  to  the  discussion  of  politi- 
cal questions.  Besides  those  named,  there  were 
a  considerable  number  of  monthly  periodicals 
of  religious  character,  but  occasionally  diseas- 
ing national  or  other  popular  questions,  all  of 
them  conducted  with  ability. 

Among  the  bi-monthly  and  quarterly  period- 
icals, which  mostly  belong  to  the  class  of  re- 
views, there  were  quite  a  number  of  marked 
excellence,  and  which,  during  the  past  year, 
gave  proofs  of  extraordinary  vigor  and  ability. 
We  may  specify  among  these  "The  North 
American  Review,"  tho  oldest  of  our  quarterly 
periodicals,  and  always  ably  conducted;  the 
"  Christian  Examiner,"  a  bi-monthly  review  of 
very  high  order ;  Barnard's  "  American  Jour- 
nal of  Education,"  unsurpassed  in  the  ability 
and  range  of  its  educational  articles ;  "  The  Na- 
tional Review,"  a  young  but  promising  quar- 
terly ;  "  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  a  valuable  re- 
pository of  biblical  and  classic  science  and  lit- 
erature ;  the  "  American  Theological  Renew," 
a  periodical  which  at  once  took  the  front  rank 
in  theological  science ;  the  "  Biblical  Reposi- 
tory," the  organ  of  tho  Princeton  theologian*, 
and  inferior  to  none  of  the  others  in  ability : 
tho  "  New  Englandcr,"  the  representative  of 
the  New  Haven  theology,  but  handling  also, 
with  much  freedom  and  spirit,  the  popular 
questions  of  the  day ;  and  "  Brownson's  Re- 
view," a  quarterly  which,  while  professedly 
Roman  Catholic,  discussed  with  an  earnestness 
and  liberality  unusual  in  the  periodicals  of  that 
Church,  subjects  of  national  or  political  in- 
terest. Besides  these,  which,  though  some  of 
them  under  the  influence  of  particular  classes 
and  sects  of  religionists,  may  in  some  sense  be 
considered  national,  each  denomination  has  it* 
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Suarterly  review,  some  of  them,  indeed,  more 
ian  one ;  most  of  them  ably  edited,  and  some 
of  them  having  an  extensive  circulation ;  "  The 
Methodist  Quarterly,"  the  "  Boston  Review," 
the  "Christian  Review,"  the  "Presbyterian 
Quarterly,"  the  "Mercersburg  Review,"  and 
the  "Free  Will  Baptist  Quarterly,"  are  the 
most  widely  known  of  these. 

The  interests  of  science  were  promoted  by  the 
"  American  Journal  of  Science,"  a  bi-raonthly 
now  approaching  its  fiftieth  year,  and  which, 
by  the  aid  of  its  numerous  collaborators,  fully 
represented  every  department  of  general  sci- 
ence. The  medical  profession  possessed  an  able 
quarterly,  "  The  American  Journal  of  the  Medi- 
cal Sciences,"  devoted  to  their  interest,  besides 
numerous  monthly  journals,  and  one  semi- 
monthly; the  mechanical,  engineering,  rail- 
way, banking,  insurance,  and  mercantile  inter- 
ests had  each  their  periodical  or  periodicals, 
all  conducted  by  men  of  high  reputation  in 
their  several  professions.  The  number  of  strict- 
ly literary  magazines,  monthly  or  weekly,  was 
not  so  great  in  the  United  States  as  in  England, 
but  the  number  of  newspapers  and  their  circu- 
lation was  far  greater,  and  their  influence  over 
the  people  fully  equal   In  the  case  of  the  reli- 
gious press,  the  contrast  between  the  two  coun- 
tries is  very  strongly  marked.  The  number  of  re- 
ligious  newspapers  in  England,  aside  from  those 
which  are  the  organs  of  some  of  the  great  relig- 
ious benevolent  societies,  is  small ;  they  are  all, 
or  nearly  all,  in  part  political,  and  their  circu- 
lation is  of  very  moderate  extent   The  leading 
religious  papers  here  have  a  very  large  circu- 
lation, and,  except  in  the  case  of  the  present  war, 
when  they  have  mostly  entered  with  zeal  into 
the  discussion  of  the  causes  and  consequences 
of  the  war,  they  have  usually  abjured  questions 
of  party  politics.    The  "Independent,"  tho 
family  of  "Christian  Advocates,"  the  "New 
York  Observer,"  and,  we  believe,  also  several 
others  of  the  religious  papers,  each  have  a  cir- 
culation nearly  or  quite  equal  to  the  aggregate 
of  any  two  or  three  of  the  English  religious 
newspapers. 

The  so-called  literary  papers  of  Now  York, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  have  also  a  greatly 
larger  weekly  sale  than  that  of  papers  of  a  cor- 
responding class  in  Great  Britain,  and  though 
some  of  them  have  fallen  oh?  during  the  past 
year,  the  pictorial  war  newspapers  having 
taken  a  considerable  share  of  their  circulation, 
the  aggregate  is  still  counted  by  millions. 

II.  In  Great  Britain. — The  year  was  one 
of  extraordinary  activity  in  every  department 
of  literature.  In  tho  department  of  religious 
and  theological  works,  the  publication  of  the 
**  Essays  and  Reviews,"  in  the  autumn  of  the 
proceding  year,  and  the  circumstances  which 
gave  notoriety  to  that  work,  led  to  the  publica- 
tion, throughout  the  year,  of  numerous  works 
bearing  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  topics 
treated  in  the  "  Essays."  The  range  of  these 
topics  was  extended  so  far,  that  it  admitted 
very  considerable  diversity  in  tho  subjects  of 


the  replies,  and  while  ono  class  occupied  them- 
selves with  the  defence  of  tho  chronology  and 
authenticity  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  or  with  those  of  the  Pentateuch,  or 
the  Kings  or  Chronicles,  in  particular,  another 
class  discussed  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures* 
another  the  chronology,  another  tho  character 
and  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies ;  while  others 
still  gave  their  attention  to  the  events  of  tho 
New  Testament  history,  to  the  alleged  mythical 
or  allegorical  character  of  Christ,  to  his  divin- 
ity, and  to  the  various  theological  questions 
connected  with  these.  A  collection,  said  not 
to  be  complete,  of  the  various  works  called  out 
by  this  book,  had  over  sixty  titles.  Tho  mil- 
lenarian  views  urged  so  persistently  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Cumming,  and  reiterated  with  more  than 
his  previous  eloquence  early  in  the  year  in 
his  41  Great  Tribulation,"  and  "  Great  Prepara- 
tion," also  elicited  several  replies,  either  in  the 
form  of  commentaries  on  Daniel  and  the  Apoc- 
alypse, or  in  direct  controversy  with  the  views 
he  had  maintained.  The  two  controversies  to 
which  we  have  referred,  enlisted  many  of  the 
ablest  theological  writers  -of  Great  Britain ; 
among  them  were  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury and  Dublin,  several  bishops,  especially 
those  of  London,  Ripon,  Chester,  Killaloe,  &c. 
Profs.  Rawlinson,  Ellicott,  &c.,  and  numerous 
clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  ;  among 
tho  members  of  the  Scottish  and  dissenting 
Churches,  Rev.  Donald  McDonald,  and  such 
laymen  as  Edward  Miall  and  tho  veuerablc 
Isaac  Taylor.  Tho  essayists  and  reviewers  and 
their  friends  were  also  active  in  defending  the 
views  they  had  put  forth,  and  numerous  ser- 
mons,.essays,  and  dissertations  maintaining  ono 
or  other  of  their  positions  appeared.  Aside 
from  these  discussions,  the  number  of  works  in 
this  department  was  not  very  great.  The  most 
important  were  "  The  Lost  Tribes  and  the 
Saxons  of  the  "West,  with  new  views  of  Budd- 
hism, and  readings  of  the  Rock-records,"  by 
Gcorge  Moore,  M.  D.,  well  known  as  a  psycho- 
logical writer;  "English  Puritanism  and  it* 
Leaders,  Cromwell,  Milton,  Baxter,  Bunyan," 
by  Principal  Tulloch ;  "  Lectures  on  tho  His- 
tory of  the  Eastern  Church,"  by  Arthur  Pcn- 
rhyn  Stanley ;  "  The  Providence  of  God  Mani- 
fested in  Natural  Law,"  by  John  Doncanson, 
M.  D. ;  "  Creation  in  Plan  and  Progress,"  by 
Prof.  Challis,  of  Cambridge;  "The  Sanskrit 
Text,  part  III.,  The  VedaV  by  J.  Muir ;  "Life 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Doyle,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Kildare,"  by  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick;  "Notes  on 
Hebrews,"  by  Rev.  E.  II.  Knowles ;  "  Life  and 
Letters  of  Rev.  John  Angell  James,"  by  Rev. 
R.  W.  Dale;  "Tho  Epistles  to  tho  Seven 
Churches  in  Asia,"  by  R.  C.  Tronch,  D.D. : 
"  The  Acts  and  Writings  of  the  Apostles,"  by 
C.  P.  Clarke ;  "  The  Missionary  in  Many  Lands," 
by  Erwin  House ;  "  Tho  Platonic  Dialogues  for 
English  Readers,"  by  W.  WhewelL,  LL.  D. 

In  the  department  of  politics,  sociology,  Ac., 
the  AmcricaA  war  called  out  a  very  consider- 
able number  of  pamphlets  and  some  works  cf 
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greater  pretension.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  pub- 
lished a  scries  of  brilliant  essays  on  "Educa- 
tion;"" Mr.  Edward  Arnold  published  a  trea- 
tise on  the  subject  of  education  in  India  and  its 
necessity ;  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Rogers,  an  Oxford 
•examiner,  a  work  on  "  Education  at  Oxford ; 
its  Methods,  its  Aims,  and  its  Results ;  "  Mr.  J. 
Austin  a  treatise  on  "The  Province  of  Law 
Determined  ;  "  J.  Francillon,  "  Lectures,  Ele- 
mentary and  Familiar,  on  English  Law ;  "  A. 
II.  Lotus  a  learned  and  able  essay  entitled 
u  England  and  Europe,  a  Discussion  of  National 
Policy ; "  Miss  .Martineau  one  of  her  politico- 
economic  tales  on  Health,  Husbandry,  and 
Handicraft;  Mr.  Montague  Bernard  discussed 
"  The  Principle  of  Non-intervention ;  "  and 
two  anonymous  writers,  of  decided  ability, 
"The  Progress  of  Nations,"  and  "Admiralty 
Administration,  its  Faults  and  Defaults."  Tho 
trouble  between  the  indigo  planters  in  India 
and  tho  ryots  also  gave  rise  to  a  considerable 
number  of  pamphlets. 

In  the  way  of  travel  and  exploration,  tho  list 
\-j  somewhat  larger :  Mr.  A.  H.  Tilley  published 
a  gossipy  book  oh  "Japan,  tho  Amoor,  and 
the  Pacific ; "  Mr.  T.  Forrester  described  his 
"  Rambles  in  Corsica  and  Sardinia ;  "  Mr.  J.  L. 
Farley,  "  Tho  Massacres  in  Syria ; "  and  Mrs. 
Harvey,  "  Our  Cruise  in  the  Claymore,"  one  of 
tho  war  vessels  sent  to  the  Syrian  coast.  "  So- 
cial Life  and  Manners  in  Australia  "  were  por- 
trayed by  "  a  Resident."  Capt.  C.  S.  Forbes 
narrated  his  experiences  in  the  "  Campaigns  of 
Garibaldi,"  as  well  as  his  observations  of  "  Ice- 
land ;  its  Volcanoes,  &c. ;  "  Mr.  H.  B.  Tristram 
penetrated  into  "  Tho  Great  Sahara,"  and  gavo 
a  somewhat  dry  account  of  his  jonrncyings; 
Dr.  N.  Davis  informed  the  publio  of  the  results 
of  his  explorations  in  4t Ancient  Carthage;" 
Mrs.  Bromley,  in  a  series  of  letters  to  her  fa- 
ther, gavo  tho  detail  of  20,000  miles  of  jour- 
neyings  in  the  New  World  in  ten  months,  un- 
der tho  title  of  "  A  Woman's  Wanderings  in  tho 
Western  World ; "  Rov.  J.  C.  Browne  described 
what  he  himself  observed  and  learned  of  "  The 
Punjab  and  Delhi  in  1857 ;  "  and  Mr.  E.  Leckey 
confuted  somo  of  the  "  Fictions  Connected  with 
tho  Indian  Outbreak  in  1857 ; "  J.  Hollings- 
hcad,  as  a  result  of  travels  nearer  home,  gives 
a  touching  picture  of  "Ragged  London  in 
1BG1;"  Rev.  W.  M.  Mitchell,  of  Toronto,  0. 
W..  gavo  an  account  of  "Tho  Underground 
Railroad  ;  "  Capt.  Sherrard  Osborne  described 
some  incidents  of  Japanese  life,  under  the  titlo 
of  "  Japanese  Fragments,"  which  he  illustrated 
by  fac-similes  of  Japanese  drawings.  The  often 
trodden  route  to  Sinai  was  once  more  traversed 
by  Mr.  Beaumont  in  his  "  Cairo  to  Sinai,  and 
Sinai  to  Cairo."  The  late  Chincso  war  was  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Robert  Swinhoe,  in  a  volume 
with  the  title  of  "  The  North  China  Campaign 
of  1860."  Ladv  Charlotte  Pepys  gave  some 
glimpses  of  "  Domestic  Life  in  Russia,"  nqd  an 
anonymous  writer  treated  of  "The  Spanish 
Peninsula?  its  past  Ilistorv,  present  Condition, 
and  future  Prospects." 


Largo  contributions  were  made  to  the  cata- 
logue of  scientific  books.  In  natural  history, 
tho  most  remarkable  books  Were  "  John  Hun- 
ter's Essays  and  Observations  on  Natural  His- 
tory," edited  and  enriched  by  Richard  Owen ; 
Darwin's  "  Origin  of  Species ;  "  Hart  wig's 
"  The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders ; "  Dr. 
Hicks'  "  The  Honey  Bee ;  its  Natural  History, 
&c. ; "  Sir  John  Herschel's  treatises  on  u  Phys- 
ical Geography  and  Meteorology ; "  Thos. 
Moore's  "British  Ferns  and  their  Allies;" 
Bentley's  "Botany;"  Von  Kittlitx'  "Vegeta- 
tion of  Coasts  and  Islands  of  tho  Pacifie ;"  E. 
Maling's  "Indian  Plants;"  Lovell  Reeve's 
"Elements  of  Conchology;"  Dr.  John  Black- 
wall's  "  History  of  Spiders  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland ;  "  David  Page's  "  Past  and  Present 
Life  of  the  Globe ;  "  Dr.  Geo.  Ogilvie'a  u  The 
Genetic  Cycle  in  Organio  Natnre ;  "  Sir  R. 
Murchison  and  Mr.  A.  Geikie's  "Geologic  Map 
of  Scotland  ;  "  Chas.  Boner's  "  Forest  Crea- 
tures;" and  Robt.  McWilliam'g  Foot  Notes 
from  the  Page  of  Natnre,  or  First  Forms  of 
Vegetation."  In  mechanics,  engineering,  ar- 
chitecture, &c. :  William  Fairbairn's  "  Iron ;  its 
History,  &c. ; "  E.  Hull's  "  Coal  Fields  of  Great 
Britain ; "  D oilman  and  Jobbin's  "  Analysis  of 
Ancient  Domestic  Architecture;"  H umber's 
"Cast  and  Wrought  Iron  Bridge  Constrne- 
tion;"  R.  Scott  Burns'  "  Illustrations  of  Me- 
chanical Movements  and  Machines;"  and  Sir 
John  Herschel's  "  Essay  on  the  Telescope."  In 
archaeology  and  philology,  Mr.  S.  Sharp*  on 
Egyptian  Hieroglyphics,"  and  Mr.  Craik's 
"History  of  tho  English  Language  from  the 
Norman  Conquest."  Tho  principal  contribu- 
tions to  medical  science  were:  Dr.  R.  B. 
Todd's  "  Clinical  Lectures ; "  Dr.  Greenhow 
on  "  Diphtheria ; "  Dr.  Parke's  "  On  the  Urine 
in  Health  and  Disease ;  "  Dr.  Holmes'  "  System 
of  Surgery ;  "  Dr.  Mayne's  "  Expository  lexi- 
con of  Medicine; "  Dr.  Edwin  Smith's  "Health 
and  Disease,  as  influenced  by  Changes  in  the 
Human  System  ;  "  Dr.  Brinton's. "  Food  and  its 
Digestion ;  "  Dr.  G.  M.  Humphrey's  "  Human 
Foot  and  Human  Hand ; "  Dr.  Walton's  and  Dr. 
nolmes'  treatises  on  "  Diseases  of  the  Eye ; n 
Dr.  John  Gardner's  "Household  Medicine ;"  I)r. 
E.  Meryon's  "  History  of  Medicine ;  "  and  Dr. 
J.  Ruthcrfurd  Russell's  "History  and  Heroes 
of  the  Art  of  Medicine ; "  Dr.  C.  B.  RadeiinVs 
"Epileptic  and  other  Convulsive  Affections;" 
and  Messrs.  Walsh  and  Lup ton's  "  The  Horse, 
in  the  Stable  and  the  Field ;  his  Diseases,  Ac" 
Knight's  "  Cyclopedia  of  Arts  and  Sciences," 
vols.  7  and  8,  completing  that  section ;  and  the 
whole  work,  whion  extended  to  23  volumes, 
were'  published  in  the  course  of  the  year,  as 
was  also  a  22d  volume  of  the  "  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,"  containing  an  analytical  index,  and 
completing  that  work. 

The  contributions  to  history  and  biography 
were  also  extensive,  and  some  of  them  of  great 
value;  the  fifth  volume  of  Baron  Macanlay's 
"History  of  Eugland,"  edited  by  bis  sister, 
Lady  Trevelyan,  was  perhaps  the  most  valu- 
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Able,  but  among  the  other  important  historical 
works  were :  Mr.  Fronde's  "  History  of  the  Tu- 
dora;"  Vaughan's  "Revolutions  in  English 
History ; "  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers  collect- 
ed and  arranged  by  Mrs.  Everett  Greene,  Mr. 
W.  N.  Sainsbury,  and  others,  the  former  refer- 
ring to  the  time  of  Charles  II. ;  "  Annals  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  by  Hon. 
Sir  Edward  Gust ;  "  Domestic  Annals  of  Soot- 
land,  1688-1745,"  by  Robert  Chambers ;  a  large 
class  of  historic  biographies  and  correspondence 
of  persons  either  themselves  eminent,  or  asso- 
ciating with  persons  of  distinction ;  among  these 
were  Lord  Colchester's  "  Diaries  and  Corre- 
spondence ; "  Mrs.  Delany's  (Mary  Granville) 
"Autobiography  and  Correspondence,"  con- 
taining reminiscences  of  George  III.  and  Queen 
Charlotte ;  Lord  Stanhope's  "  Lifo  of  William 
Pitt;"  Dr.  Doron's  "Memoir  of  Queen  Ade- 
laide;" J.  8:  Watson's  "Life  of  Porson;" 
"  Autobiography  of  Miss  Cornelia  Knight,  Lady 
Companion  to  the  Princess  Charlotte ;  "  "  Life 
of  Mrs.  Cameron ; "  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu,"  by  W.  M.  Thomas 
(vol.  II.);  Miss  Strickland's  "Bachelor  Kings 
of -England;"  Napier's  "Life  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier ; "  "  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Times  of 
A.  Do  Tocqueville ; "  Dr.  Thomas  Soraerville's 
♦'My  «wn  Life  and  Times,  1741-18H;"  T. 
Mackn ight's  "Life  and  Times  of  Edmund 
Burke;"  Burton's  "Lectures* on  Archbishop 
Granmer;"  Martha  W.  Freer's  "Henry  Iv. 
and  Marie  di  Medici;"  Fronde's  republication 
of  "The  Pilgrim;  a  Dialogue  relative  to  the 
conduct  of  Henry  VIII.,    by  a  Welshman, 
named  Thomas,  contemporary  of  that  king; 
Dean  Ramsay's  second  series  Of"  Kem'misconces 
of  Scottish  Life  and  Character ;  "  Lord  Brough- 
am's "  History  of  England  under  the  House 
of  Lancaster; "  Rev.  B.  W.  Savile's  "  Introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  into  Britain."  Besides  these 
there  were  monographs,  such  as  "Arminias; 
a  History  of  the  German  People,"  by  the  late 
Thomas  Smith  ;  "  Malta  under  the  Phoenicians, 
Knights,  and  English,"  by  W.  Tullock;  "Pri- 
vate Diary  of  General  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  1812- 
1814;"  "History  of  Manchester;"  "Secret 
History  of  France  under  Louis  XV. ;  "  Muir's 
"Life  of  Mahomet;"  Dicey's  "Memoir  of 
Count  Cavour ; "  J.  Hepworth  Dixon's  "  Life 
of  Francis  Bacon ; "  Ellis' "  Armenian  Origin  of 
the  Etruscans;  "  Black's  "  Guide  to  Surrey ;  " 
MacFarlan  and  Thompson's  "Comprehensive 
History  of  England ; "  Rev.  P.  Jones*  "History 
of  the  Ojibway  Indians ; "  "  The  Twelve  Great 
Battles  of  England,  from  Hastings  to  Water- 
loo;" Pearson's  "Early  and  Middle  Ages  of 
England  ;  "  J.  Goldwin  Smith's  "  Irish  History 
and  Irish  Character; "  G.  Smith's  "  History  of 
Wesleyan  Methodism;"  the  "Memoirs  of  Jo- 
seph Alleine,  8amuel  Drew,  &c. ;  "  Mrs.  Jane 
Williams*  "  Literary  Women  of  England ; "  an 
anonymous  but  wretchedly  compiled  volume  of 
"  Contemporary  Biography,"  and  George  Cou- 
tie's  "  Annals  of  Eminent  Living  Men,"  also 
belong  to  this  department 


In  the  department  of  belles-lettres  the  year 
was  remarkably  prolific ;  all  the  English  novel-  » 
ists  of  high  jeputation  have  furnished  their 
quota  of  fiction.  Mr.  Dickens'  "  Great  Expec- 
tations "  was  received  with-  much  favor ;  Mr. 
Thackeray's  "  Lovell,  the  Widower,"  first  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Cornhill  Magazine,"  enhanced 
his  popularity;  "George  Eliot"  (Miss  Evans) 
followed  her  "  Mill  on  the  Floss  "  by  "  Silas 
Marner,  the  Weaver  of  Raveloo,"  a  tale  of 
great  power ;  Shirley  Brooks  published  "  The 
Silver  Cord ; "  the  Trollope  brothers,  "  Fram- 
ley  Parsonage,"  and  "  La  Beats ; "  Mrs.  Honry 
Wood,  "  East  Lynne ; "  Wilkie  Collins,  "  Hide 
and  Seek ; "  Walter  Thornbury  "  Cross  Coun- 
try:" W.  G.  Wills  "Notice  to  Quit;"  J.  F. 
Corkran,  "East  and  West,  or  Once  upon  a 
Time ; "  Edward  Copping.  "The  Home  of  Rose- 
field  ; "  Garth  Rivers,  "Miss  Gwynne  of  Wood- 
ford ;  "  Mary  C.  Home,  "  The  Wedding  Guests, 
or  the  Happiness  of  Life ;"  Philip  Ireton,  "  Tho 
Broken  Troth,"  a  tale  of  village  life  in  Tuscany, 
from  the  Italian;  J.  Blogden,  "Agnes  Tre- 
mornc  ; "  John  Saunders,  "  The  Shadow  in  the 
House ; "  *  Holme  Lee,'  "  Legends  from  Fairy 
Land ;  "  Mr.  E.  Peacock,  "  Gryll  Grange ; "  F. 
0.  Armstrong,  "  Tho  Frigate  and  the  Lugger,  a 
Nautical  Romance."  Several  anonymous  novels 
of  merit  appeared  during  the  year;  among 
them  were  "  Memoirs  of  an  Unknown  Life ; " 
"My  Heart's  in  the  Highlands;"  "Tilbury 
Nogo,  or  Passages  in  the  Life  of  an  Unsuccess- 
ful Man ;  "  "  Tho  Anchoret  of  Montserrat ; " 
and  "  Wild  Dayrell,  a  biography  of  a  Gentle- 
man Exile." 

In  the  way  of  essays,  tho  second  series  of 
"  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson  "  and  "  Tho 
Country  Parson  in  Town,"  by  Rev.  A.  K.  H. 
Boyd,  and  "  Horse  Subsecivoe,  or  Spare  Honrs," 
by  Dr.  John  Brown,  author  of  "Rob  and  his 
Friends,"  were  received  with  great  favor. 
"Three  Lectures  on  Translating  11  omer,"  by 
Matthew  Arnold,  show  very  clearly  how  the 
Greek  poet  should  not  be  translated.  The  lato 
Mr.  S.  Leigh  Sotheby  published,  just  before  his 
death,  an  exquisitely  illustrated  work  entitled 
"  Ramblings  in  Elucidation  of  the  Autograph 
of  Milton ;  "  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Wise  gratified  the 
lovers  of  Shakspeare  by  the  publication  of  an 
admirable  guide-book  to  Stratford-on-Avon, 
adorned  with  some  of  Linton's  best  drawings, 
under  the  title  of  "  Shakspeare ;  his  Birthplace 
and  Neighborhood."  Two  translations  of  Hin- 
doo works  deserve  notice:  Mr.  Edward  Ar- 
nold's "Book  of  Good  Counsels,"  translated 
from  the  Hitopadeso,  and  Father  Beschi's  "  Ad- 
ventures of  Gooroo  Simple  and  bis  Five  Disci- 
lea,"  a  collection  of  Hindoo  satires,  illustrated 
7  Alfred  CrowqnilL  Mr.  (Dr.  ?)  J.  H.  Bren- 
ton,  in  his  "  Tragedy  of  Life ;  Reminiscencos  of 
some  Phases  of  Lunacy  in  a  Physician's  Prac- 
tice," worked  with  considerable  success  tho 
vein  struck  many  years  ago  by  Samuel  Warren 
in  his  "Diary  of  a  Physician."  Miss  Strick- 
land, leaving  for  awhile  the  statelier  walks  of 
history,  gave  some  pleasant  sketches  of  East 
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Anglian  manners  and  customs  in  her  "Old 
•  Friends  and  New  Acquaintances ; "  and  Mr. 
Alex.  Leighton  furnished  a  second  instalment 
of  his  44  Traditions  of  Scottish  Life." 

Iu  the  way  of  poetry,  the  events  of  the  year 
were  the  publication  of  Alexander  Smith's 
"  Edwin  of  Deira,"  and,  near  its  close,  Tenny- 
son's 44  Idylls  of  the  King."  Among  other 
poems  of  some  merit  published  during  the  year 
were :  44  Tannhauser,  or  the  Battle  of  the 
Bards,"  by  Neville  Temple  and  Edward  Tre- 
vor ;  41  Shakspeare's  Curse,  and  other  poems ; " 
and  44  Poems,  by  tho  author  of  the  Patience  of 
Hope."  Mr.  Theodore  Martin  translated  with 
extraordinary  skill  and  elegance  the  44  Poems 
of  Catullus ; "  Mr.  Francis  T.  Palgrave  made 
an  admirable  collection  of  our  best  lyrics,  un- 
der the  title  of  44  The  Golden  Treasury  of  the 
Best  Songs  and  Lyrical  Poems  in  the  English 
Language ; "  and  Mr.  David  Irving  published 
an  elaborate  and  valuable  "  History  of  Scottish 
Poetry,  from  tho  Middle  Ages  to  tho  Close  of  ' 
the  Seventeenth  Century." 

The  magazine  literature  of  Great  Britain  had 
received  a  new  and  extraordinary  impulse  from 
tho  success  of  tho  44  Cornhill  Magazine ; " 
and  prompted  by  its  extraordinary  success 
44  Temple  Bar,"  edited  by  Mr.  G.  Augustus 
Sala,  and  the  44  St.  James  Magazine,"  edited  by 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  were  commenced  with  tho 
year,  and  both  attained  an  extensive  circula- 
tion. Tho  44  Once  a  Week,"  and  44  All  Round 
the  Year,"  as  well  as  44  Good  Words,"  and  sov- 
eral  other  magazines  of  the  previous  year,  were 
issued  in  monthly  parts,  and  all  attained  to  a 
high  reputation,  while  MacMillan,  Frazer's, 
"Chambers'  Journal,"  and 44  Blackwood  "  abated 
nothing  of  their  popularity.  The  leading  pub- 
lishing houses  find  a  magazine  necessary  to 
the  successful  prosecution  of  their  business, 
and,  under  the  rivalry  of  competition,  pay  al- 
most incredible  prices  to  secure  contributions 
from  distinguished  writers.  "Framley  Par- 
sonage," certainly  not  a  novel  of  extraordinary 
merit,  was  first  published  in  the  44  Cornhill 
Magazine,"  and  Mr.  Trollope,  without  relin- 
quishing his  right  to  tho  profits  of  its  publica- 
tion in  book-form,  received  a  check  of  £1,000 
for  its  oppearanco  there.  Tennyson's  poetry  is 
undoubtedly  valuable,  but  a  hundred  guineas 
for  a  hundred  lines,  when  tho  anthor  still  re- 
tains his  property  in  them,  is  certainly  a  liberal 
compensation.  The  tendency  of  the  time  is 
towards  magazine  writing,  and  very  few  suc- 
cessful novels  appear  for  the  first  time  in  bouud 
volumes.  The  temptation  to  the  serial  form 
of  publication  is  strong,  but  there  is  a  proba- 
bility that  it  will  in  the  end  impair  the  quality 
of  the  novels  themselves.  Interest  in  a  serial 
novel  can  hardly  be  kept  up  except  by  the  in- 
troduction, in  each  monthly  part,  of  some  start- 
ling or  exciting  incident ;  but  this,  which  adds 
to  its  vivacity,  as  a  serial,  almost  inovitably 
ruins  the  effect  of  tho  work  as  a  whole.  It  re- 
quires talent  as  well  as  tact  of  the  highest  or- 
der to  avoid  this  danger,  and  the  writers  even 


of  the  highest  rank  who  have  been  successful 
in  the  attempt  have  been  very  few. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  mere 
glance  at  the  literature  of  France  and  Ger- 
many, which  have  been  as  prolific,  in  this  re- 
spect, as  England.  The  political,  religious,  and 
financial  questions  which  agitated  France  dur- 
ing the  year  led  to  the  publication  of  number- 
less pamphlets,  some  in  the  interests  of  the 
Pope,  and  some  opposing  him ;  some  blamimr. 
ana  others  defending  the  Italian  king;  some 
advocating  war,  and  others  seeking  for  peace ; 
some  discussing  with  favor,  and  others  with 
disfavor,  the  budget,  the  taxes,  the  Mires  defal- 
cation, and  the  deficiency  of  cotton.  Numerous 
too,  have  been  the  brochures  relative  to  the  war 
in  America.  Each  side  had  its  advocate,  and 
tho  battles  of  the  war  have  been  discussed  with 
great  fulness  and  freedom,  though  not  always 
with  accurate  geographical  knowledge. 

France  has  a  corps  of  young  philosophical 
writers,  whose  works  give  evidence  of  profound 
thought  and  research,  and  of  vigorous  intellect. 
Among  them  may  be  named  Ernest  Renau,  H. 
Taine,  Saint  Rend  Taillandier,  Edmond  Scherer, 
Jules  Simon,  Foncher  de  CareU,  Saissct,  La 
Boulaye,  Caro,  Rondelet,  Nourrison,  and  Jour- 
dain.  They  are  contributors  to  the  leading  re- 
views, the  Retue  de  Deux  Monde*,  Rerue  Co- 
temporaine,  Revue  Germanique,  and  Rente  Eu- 
ropean*, all  of  "which  are  issued  semi-monthly 
and  have  a  large  circulation.  Many  of  them 
have  also  published  several  volumes  on  theo- 
logical, political,  or  social  topics,  criticism,  or 
art-subjects,  and  their  books,  as  well  as  their 
contributions  to  the  reviews,  are  exciting  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  reading  classes  in 
France. 

In  science,  the  French  maintained  in  1861 
their  deservedly  high  reputation.  Their  geo- 
graphical and  historical  works,  and  their  books 
of  travel,  are  models  for  the  accuracy  and  ex- 
tent of  tho  scientific  knowledge  they  exhibit, 
and  are  valuable  additions  to  the  archives  of 
science. 

In  fiction  and  poetry,  their  record  is  meagre 
of  works  destined  to  have  a  permanent  repu- 
tation. In  the  department  of  philosophical 
romance,  MM.  Alfred  Assolant,  Henri  Riviere, 
Erckmann  Chatrian,  and  Jules  Noriac  en- 
hanced their  previously  high  reputation  by 
their  works  of  the  year.  Of  writers  of  novels 
describing  social  life,  MM.  Feydeau,  Chainpnea- 
ry,  and  Durantv,  Mesdames  Louis  Figuier  and 
Charles  Reybaud,  and  M'lle  du  Plessd,  are  the 
most  prominent.  The  vile  and  pernicious  fic- 
tions which  some  years  since  degraded  the  liter- 
ature of  France,  are  far  less  popular  now  than 
then,  and  the  taste  of  the  rending  public  is  be- 
coming elevated  and  purified.  The  review  in 
France,  like  the  magazine  in  England,  is  ab- 
sorbing the  time  and  labors  of  the  literary  class, 
and  there  are  very  few  works  of  the  lighter 
class  which  do  not  appear  at  first  as  fcuilletons 
of  one  or  other  of  the  reviews. 

To  enumerate  even  the  principal  writers  of 
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Germany  would  bo  a  task  far  beyond  oar  time 
or  limits;  we  can  merely  indicate  a  few  of 
those  who,  in  the  last  year,  sought  to  instruct 
or  amuse  the  public.   Of  all  known  countries 
the  literature  of  Germany  is  the  most  exten- 
sive and  the  most  varied ;  and  in  all  the  depart- 
ments o/  science,  art,  or  belles-lettres,  history, 
biography,  or  politics,  their  treatises  are  more 
nearly  exhaustive  than  those  of  any  other  peo- 
ple.   Biography  has  occupied  a  considerable 
share  of  attention  in  Germany  the  past  year. 
Numerous  memoirs  of  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt, Karl  Ritter,  Baron  von  Stein,  Dr.  Vogel, 
and  other  eminent  German  scholars  have  ap- 
peared, from  the  pens  of  HaufF,  Klencke,  Wil- 
helm  Baur,  &c.   Herr  Brockhnus,  the  eminent 
Leipsic  publisher,  is  issuing  in  monthly  parts  an 
Uhsere  Ztit,  or  contemporary  biographical  lexi- 
con, and  extends  his  researches  to  eminent  men 
of  all  nations.   In  geographical,  ethnological, 
and  archaeological  science,  the  Germans  have 
no  superiors,  and  the  great  work,  now  in  prog- 
ress, of  the  brothers  Schlagentweit,  descriptive 
of  their  scientific  exploration  of  the  region  of 
the  Himalaya;  the  Mittheilungen.  of  A.  Peter- 
mann,  published  monthly  at  Gotha;  and  the 
£rdkt*nde  of  Berlin,  geographical  periodicals 
of  the*  highest  value,  not  less  than  the  works 
of  SprHner,  Sprenger,  Ch.  Vogel,  Barth,  Ritter, 
and  Kiepert,  are  authorities  everywhere  on 
questions  pertaining  to  these  sciences. 

German  poetry  inclines  oftenest  to  mysti- 
cism, and  German  romance  to  diffuseness. 
Schiller  is,  par  excellence,  the  German  poet,  and 
the  occurrence  of  the  centenary  of  his  birthday 
in  Nov.  1859,  created  a  poetic  furor  which  in- 
creased in  volume  throughout  the  year  1861, 
and  the  poems  of  the  year  were  inspired  by  the 
recollection  of  the  honors  and  immortality  in 
store  for  him  who  should  prove  himself  the 
poet  of  tho  people.  The  novelists  of  Germany 
now  possessing  the  highest  reputation  are  Gus- 
tav  Freytag,  Otfried  Mylius,  Paul  Heyse,  M. 
Gutzkow,  one  of  whose  novels  extends  to  eight 
volumes,  Baron  Hacklander,  the  author  of 
Tannhauser,  Fanny  Lewald,  Louise  Ernesti, 
Marie  Nathusius,  Eliza  von  Moscherosch, 
Auerbach,  and  Kompert.  In  dramatic  litera- 
ture the  great  names  of  the  year  are :  Labe, 
Mosenthal,  Melchior  Meyer,  Max  Ring,  Hersch, 
Freytag,  Oscar  do  Rcdwitz,  and  Brach vogel. 

The  death  of  Heinrich  Heine  and  Justinus 
Kerner,  among  the  German  poets,  Baur  among 
the  theologians,  and  of  others  of  equal  celeb- 
rity in  other  departments  of  literature,  has  left 
a  void  in  the  literary  circles  of  Germany  not 
easily  to  he  filled. 

LOUISIANA  is  one  of  the  Southern  States 
of  the  United  States,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Texas,  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  on  the  east  by  the  State  of  Mississippi 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  north  by  Mis- 
sissippi and  Arkansas.  This  8tate  has  no  parallel 
on  tho  face  of  tho  globe  in  tho  natnral  advan- 
tages which  she  enjoys  for  river  trade  with  an 
interior,  extending  back  directly  north  2,000 


miles  to  St.  Anthony's  Falls;  northwestward, 
8,000  miles  to  tho  very  base  of  the  Rocky  t 
Mountains ;  northeastward,  through  the  entire  ' 
extent  of  the  Ohio  valley,  2,500  miles,  even  into 
the  State  of  New  York ;  besides  innumerablo 
intermediate  points  in  the  great  valleys  of  the 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Arkansas,  Tennes- 
see, Cumberland,  Red  River,  and  a  multitude 
of  tributary  streams,  which  pour  the  products 
of  fourteen  States  into  her  lap ;  while  many 
more  await  only  the  advance  of  population  to 
add  new  treasures  from  tracts  roamed  by  tho 
savage  and  the  buffalo. 

The  Governor  is  elected  for  four  years.  The 
Senato  consists  of  82  members,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  97  members,  both  elected 
by  the  people,  the  former  for  4  years,  and  the 
latter  for  2.  The  Legislature  assembles  on  tho 
8d  Monday  in  January.  The  Governor  of  the 
State  is  Thomas  O.  Moore,  whose  term  of  of- 
fice expires  in  January,  1864.  Louisiana,  in- 
cluding all  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
excepting  Texas*and  New  Mexico,  and  the  ter- 
ritory west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  was  pur- 
chased by  President  Jefferson  in  1808,  for  the 
sum  of  $11,250,000,  besides  the  assumption  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  of  some  claims 
of  her  cituens  against  tho  Government  of 
France. 

The  authorities  of  Louisiana  were  undoubtedly 
early  enlisted  in  the  plans  for  the  secession  of 
the  Southern  States  from  the  Union,  and  ready 
to  use  all  their  efforts  to  secure  success.  In 
November,  I860,  Governor  Moore  issued  a 
proclamation  for  an  extra  session  of- the  Legis- 
lature on  the  10th  of  December.  The  reason 
requiring  this  session  was  thus  stated  : 

Whereas  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States  by  a  sectional 
and  aggressive  anti-slavery  party,  whose  hostility  to 
the  people  and  the  institutions  of  the  South  has  been 
evinced  by  repeated  and  long-continued  violations  of 
constitutional  obligations  and  fraternal  amitv,  now 
consummated  by  this  last  insult  and  outrage  per* 
petrated  at  and'through  the  ballot-box,  does,  in  my 
opinion,  as  well  as  that  of  a  large  number  of  citizen* 
of  all  parties  and  pursuits,  furnish  an  occasion  such  as 
is  contemplated  oy  the  Constitution ;  and  whereas 
some  of  our  sister  States,  aggrieved  like  ours,  are 
preparing  measures  for  their  future  security,  and  for 
the  safety  of  their  institutions  and  their  people,  and 
both  patriotism  and  the  necessity  of  self-preservation 
require  us  to  deliberate  upon  our  own  course  of  action  ; 
uow,  therefore,  I,  Thomas  O.  Moore,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  do  hereby  convene  the  Legislature 
of  this  State  in  extra  session,  and  do  appoint  Monday, 
the  10th  day  of  December  next. 

On  the  day  appointed  this  body  met  at 
Baton  Rouge,  and  caused  to  be  prepared  an  act 
providing  for  a  State  Convention,  to  be  held 
on  the  23d  of  January,  and  for  the  election"  of 
delegates.  On  the  next  day  the  act  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  House.  In  the  Senate  it  was 
eloquently  opposed  by  Randall  Hunt.  In  tho 
House  a  strong  effort  was  made  to  cause  tho 
question  "  Convention  or  no  Convention"  to  bo 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  It,  however, 
failed  of  success.  At  the  same  time  a  military  act 
passed  both  Houses, which  appropriated  §500,000 
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for  such  purposes,  and  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  military  commission,  the  organization 
and  arming  of  volunteer  companies,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  military  depots.  When  the 
hill  was  on  its  passage,  an  amendment  was  of- 
fered which  forbade  the  purchase  of  arms  in  the 
Northern  States.  This  was  lost!  A  bill  was 
also  introduced  which  provided  for  the  con- 
fiscation of  all  goods  arriving  from  the  North- 
ern States  after  the  1st  of  January,  1861,  and 
ordering  that  the  proceeds  of  any  sales  under 
such  confiscation  should  be  appropriated  to  the 
purchase  of  arms.  It  failed  to  pass  the  Legis- 
lature. On  the  12th,  Wirt  Adams,  commis- 
sioner from  Mississippi,  was  introduced  to  the 
Legislature  in  joint  session,  and  made  an  ad- 
dress, announcing  the  action  of  Mississippi,  and 
asking  the  cooperation  of  Louisiana.  The 
speech  was  eagerly  listened  to  by  a  crowded 
audience.  On  the  next  day  the  Legislature  ad- 
journed to  January  21st 

Friends  of  secession  became  active  in  New 
Orleans,  the  great  city  of  theJState,  as  soon  as 
the  movement  commenced  in  South  Carolina, 
and  the  sentiment  had  gathered  so  much 
volume  that  as  early  as  December  21st  a  gen- 
eral demonstration  of  joy  was  made  over  the 
secession  of  that  State.  One  hundred  guns 
were  fired,  and  the  Pelican  flag  was  unfurled. 
Speeches  in  favor  of  secession  were  made  by 
distinguished  citizens,and  the  Marseillaise  hymn 
and  polkas  were  the  only  airs  played. 

The  movement  had  now  commenced  in 
earnest.  The  influence  and  efforts  of  New 
Orleans  were  expected  to  carry  the  rest  of  the 
State.  Only  four  days  later  a  mass  meeting 
was  held  to  ratify  the  nomination  of  the 
"Southern  Rights"  candidates,  as  they  were 
called,  for  the  Convention.  It  was  the  largest 
assemblage  of  all  parties  ever  held  in  the  city. 
Speeches  wero  made  by  prominent  citizens  ad- 
vocating immediate  secession  amid  unbounded 
enthusiasm.  The  Southern  Marseillaise  was 
again  sung  as  the  banner  of  the  State  was 
raised,  with  reiterated  and  prolonged  cheers 
for  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana.  A  citizen 
of  eminence  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
writing  upon  the  condition  of  affairs  at  this 
time,  thus  says : 

M  In  our  section  the  excitement  is  confined  to 
the  politicians,  the  people  generally  being  borne 
along  with  the  current,  and  feeling  the  natural 
disposition  of  sustaining  their  section.  I  think 
that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the 
people  sincerely  hope  that  some  plan  will  yet 
be  devised  to  heal  up  the  dissensions,  and  to 
settle  onr  difficulties  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
the  North  and  South;  and  a  combined  effort 
will  be  made  to  bring  about  such  a  result,  even 
after  the  States  withdraw  from  the  Union." 

A  State  Convention  was  oarly  called,  and  the 
vote  in  New  Orleans  for  members  was  close 
enough  to  defeat  a  portion  of  the  secession  can- 
didates. The  city  was  entitled  to  twenty  "  rep- 
resentative delegates"  and  five  "senatorial 
delegates."    The  "immediate  secessionists" 


succeeded  in  electing  all  of  the  latter  class  and 
fifteen  of  the  former,  whilst  the  "  cooperation- 
ists**  obtained  five  of  the  "representative  del- 
egates." The  majority  of  the  secessionists  for 
the  senatorial  delegates  was  about  360.  The 
number  of  votes  polled  was  little  upwards  of 
8,000,  being  less  than  one-half  the  voters  regis- 
tered in  the  city. 

Their  success,  however,  was  regarded  as 
sufficient  to  be  made  the  occasion  of  great  re- 
joicing. This  election  took  place  on  the  8th  of 
January.  On  the  next  day  three  separate 
military  organizations  departed  to  take  pos- 
session of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  and  also  the  arsenal 
at  Baton  Rouge. 

On  the  13th  the  United  States  revenue  cutter 
Lewis  Cass  was  seized  by  a  military  company 
at  Algiers,  opposite  New  Orleans.  The  vessel 
was  laid  up  and  undergoing  repairs.  Her  arma- 
ment, consisting  of  one  long  24-pounder  and  six 
8-pounder  carronades,  with  a  large  quantity  of 
cannon-balls,  powder,  and  other  military  stores, 
had  been  placed  in  the  Belleville  Iron  Works, 
an  extensive  and  unoccupied  brick  building. 

About  the  same  time  the  barracks  below  the 
city,  which  had  been  for  several  months  oc- 
cupied as  a  marine  hospital,  were  taken  pos- 
session of  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
They  contained  at  the  time  216  invalids  and 
convalescent  patients.  The  collector  at  New 
Orleans  was  required  to  remove  the  convales- 
cents immediately,  and  the  sick  as  soon  as 
practicable.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  act 
by  the  State  authorities  was  that  tbey  wanted 
the  buildings  for  quarters  for  their  own  troops. 
(See  Fobts,  &c  ) 

The  Legislature  of  tho  Stato  assembled  at 
Baton  Rouge  on  tho  21st  of  January,  and  the 
Governor  in  his  message  represented  the  finances 
of  the  Stato  to  be  in  a  nourishing  condition, 
with  a  surplus  in  the  Treasury. 

On  the  24th  the  Stato  Convention  met  at  the 
sarao  place  and  organized.  A  committee  of  IS 
was  ordered  to  report  an  ordinance  of  secession. 
Over  the  capital  waved  a  flag  with  15  stars. 

On  the  26th  the  ordinance  of  secession  was 
ndopted  by  a  vote  of  ayes  118,  noes  17.  The 
following  is  the  ordinance : 

An  ordinance  to  diswlte  the  union  hettcfen'tht  State  of 
Louisiana  and  other  8t<iUs  vnited  with  h*r  vndtr 
the  compact  tutilUd  "The  Constitution  of  the  Vnittd 
States  of  America." 

We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  in  con- 
vention assembled,  do  declare  and  ordain,  and  it  u 
hereby  declared  and  ordained,  that  the  ordinance 
passed  by  ua  in  Convention  on  the  22d  day  of  Novem- 
ber, in  tbe  year  lslJ,  whereby  tho  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  ana  the  amendments  of  stud 
Constitution,  were  adopted,  and  all  laws  and  ordinan- 
ces by  which  the  State  of  Louisiana  became  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Union,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  re- 
pealed and  abrogated ;  and  that  the  union  now  sub- 
sisting between  Louisiana  and  other  States,  under  the 
name  of  the  "  United  Statca  of  America,"  is  hereby 
dissolved. 

\Vc  do  further  declare  and  ordain,  that  the  State  of 
Louisiana  hereby  resumes  all  rights  and  powers  here- 
tofore delegated  to  Uie  Government  or  the  United 
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State*  of  America ;  that  her  citizens  are  absolved  from 
all  allegiance  to  said  Government ;  and  that  ahe  is  in 
fail  possession  and  exercise  of  all  thoso  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty which  appertain  to  a  free  and  indepeadont 
State. 

We  do  further  declare  and  ordain,  that  all  rights  ac- 
quired and  vested  nnder  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
states,  or  any  act  of  Congress,  or  treaty,  or  under 
anv  law  of  this  State  and  not  incompatible  with  this 
ordinance,  shall  remain  in  force,  ana  hare  the  same 
effec  t  as  if  this  ordinance  had  not  been  passed. 

The  undersigned  hereby  certified  that  the  above 
ordinance  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original  ordinance 
adop  ted  Una  day  by  the  Convention  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 

Given  under  mv  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  Louis- 
iana, at  Baton  Rouge,  this  20th  day  of  the  month  of 
January,  in  tho  year  of  our  Lord,  1861. 

[l.  a.]  A.  MOUTON, m 

President  of  tho  Convention. 
J.  Thomas  Wukat,  Secretary  of  the  Convention. 

Tho  aspect  of  Now  Orleans  at  the  time  of  tho 
passage  of  this  ordinance  is  thas  reported : 

"Every  thing  in  this  city  appears  to  ho  in 
rapid  progress  towards  a  war  establishment. 
Trade  is  at  a  stand  still;  tho  importation  of 
merchandise  has  almost  entirely  ceased;  the 
warehouses  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
everywhere  literally  glutted  with  bonded 
goods ;  the  banks  are  remorselessly  curtailing 
their  discounts;  ordinary  creditors  are  endeav- 
oring by  all  means  short  of  legal  pressure  to 
lessen  the  liabilities  of  their  debtors;  stores 
and  manufactories,  traders,  and  mechanics  aro 
diminishing  their  expenses  by  the  discharge  of 
hands,  and,  save  tho  office-holders,  an  influen- 
tial, wealthy,  and  important  body,  electorally 
considered,  everybody  looks  dubious  and  be- 
wildered, not  knowing  what  to  expect  or  what 
may  happen.   The  proceedings  at  Baton  Rouge 
will  take  no  one  by  surprise.   The  Legislature 
is  engaged  in  spending  money  profusely,  and 
the  Convention  is  engaged  in  laying  down  a 
broad  foundation  for  the  erection  of  a  mon- 
strous superstructure  of  debt." 

In  tho  Convention  on  the  31st,  a  resolution 
was  offered  to  instruct  the  delegates  to  the 
Montgomery  Convention,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously appointed,  to  resist  any  attempt  to  re- 
open the  African  slave  trade.  This  was  laid 
on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  83  to  28.  Mr.  Walker, 
of  New  Orleans,  then  offered  a  resolution,  de- 
claring that  the  foregoing  vote  was  not  the 
sense  of  the  Convention,  but  that  it  did  not 
consider  it  to  be  proper  to  bind  their  delegates 
by  instructions  upon  this  or  any  other  point 
After  an  exciting  debate  the  resolution  was 
passed. 

On  tho  same  day,  the  United  States  Mint  and 
Custom  House  at  New  Orleans  were  quietly 
taken  possession  of  by  the  State  authorities, 
and  the  oath  was  subsequently  administered  to 
the  officials  under  tho  ordinance.  In  the  mint 
was  $1 18,811,  and  in  the  sub-Treasnrv  $483,984. 
A  draft  of  the  United  States  for  $300,000  was 
presented  soon  after,  which  the  sub-Treasurer 
refused  to  pay,  saying  that  "  the  money  In  his 
custody  was  no  longer  tho  property  of  the 
United  States,  but  of  the  Republic  of  Louisiana." 


An  ordinance  was  soon  passed,  however, 
authorizing  the  payment  of  all  drafts  drawn 
by  disbursing  officers  in  the  regular  course 
of  disbursement  out  of  funds  standing  to  the 
credit  of  said  officers  respectively,  provided 
the  some  did  not  exceed  $306,592.  Also  all 
drafts  of  the  United  States  drawn  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  ordinance  of  secession,  provided 
the  same  did  not  exceed  $146,226.  The  sum 
of  $31,164,  standing  to  the  credit  of  tho  Post- 
office  Department,  was  allowed  to  remain  sub- 
ject to  its  draft. 

About  this  time  a  special  agent,  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  Washing- 
ton, to  secure  the  revenue  cutters  McClelland 
and  Lewis  Cass  from  seizure  by  tho  authorities 
of  Louisiana,  arrived  at  New  Orleans.  He 
found  tho  captain  of  the  McClelland  after  a 
long  search,  and  delivered  to  him  the  follow- 
ing order: 

New  Oblkads,  Jan.  29, 1S61. 

Sib:  You  are  hereby  directed  to  get  the  United 
States  revenue  cutter  McClelland,  now  lying  here, 
under  weigh  immediatelr,  and  proceed  with  her  to 
New  York,  where  you  will  await  the  further  instruc- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  For  my  author- 
ity to  make  this  order,  you  are  referred  to  the  letter  of 
the  Secretary,  dated  the  19th  inst.,  and  handed  you 
personally  by  me.      Very  respectfully, 

wm.  Hemphill  jones, 

Special  Agent. 
To  Capt.  J.  O.  Bresitwood,  commanding  U.  is.  reve- 
nue cutter  Robert  McClelland. 

To  this  letter,  Captain  Breshwood  replied  as 
follows : 

U.  S.  ErvaxcB  CrTntn  Robert  McOleixajcd,'* 
N  ew  Orleans  /a  a.  29, 1  S«  1.  f 
Sir  :  Your  letter,  with  one  of  the  19th  of  January 
from  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I  have  duly 
received,  and  in  reply  refuse  to  obey  the  order. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  O.  BRESHWOOD,  Captain. 
To  Wm.  Hl-mi'hill  Jones,  Esq.,  Special  Agent. 

The  special  agent,  W.  IT.  Jones,  then  sent 
by  telegraph  a  despatch  to  Secretary  Dix,  as 
follows : 

New  Oelbaxs,  Jan.  29, 1S01. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Dix,  Secretary  of  Trtatury  : 

Captain  Breshwood  has  refused  positively  in  writing, 
to  obey  any  instructions  of  the  Department.  In  this  i 
am  sure  he  is  sustained  by  the  Collector,  and  believe 
acts  by  bis  advice.   What  must  I  do? 

W.  H.  JONES,  Special  Agent. 

To  this  despatch  Secretary  Dix  immediately 
returned  tho  following  answer : 

Trkasvry  T)rr  ai'.tm  i:nt,  Jan.  29, 1SCL 
W.  HempMUJontt,  Kew  Orltant : 

Tell  Lieutenant  Caldwell  to  arrest  Captain  Bresh- 
wood, assume  command  of  the  cutter,  and  obey  tho 
order  through  you.  If  Captain  Breshwood,  after  arrest, 
undertakes  lo  'interfere  with  the  command  of  the  cut- 
ter, tell  Lieutenant  Caldwell  to  consider  him  as  a  muti- 
neer, and  treat  him  accordingly.  If  any  one  attempts 
to  haul  down  the  American  flag,  shoot  him  on  tho  spot. 
JOHN  A.  DIX,  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury. 

This  despatch  from  Secretary  Dix  was  not 
received.  It  probably  was  withheld  from  the 
agent.  His  further  proceedings  are  thus  stat- 
ed in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury : 

Believing  that  Captain  Breshwood  would  not  hav* 
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ventured  upon  this  most  positive  act  of  insubordina- 
tion and  disobedience  of  nis  own  volition,  I  waited 
upon  the  Collector  at  the  Custom-House,  and  bad  with 
him  a  full  and  free  conversation  upon  the  whole  sub- 
ject. In  the  course  of  it,  Mr.  Hatch  admitted  to  me 
that  he  had  caused  the  cutter  to  be  brought  to  the  city 
of  New  Orleans  by  an  order  of  his  own,  dated  January 
loth,  so  that  she  might  be  secured  to  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana, although  at  that  time  the  State  had  not  only 
not  seceded,  but  the  Convention  had  not  met,  and  in 
fact  did  not  meet  until  eight  days  afterwards.  Tbis,  I 
roust  confess,  seemed  to  me  a  singular  confession  for 
one  who  at  that  very  time  had  sworn  to  do  his  duty 
faithfully  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States ;  and  on 
intimating  as  much  to  Mr.  Hatch,  be  excused  himself 
on  the  ground  that  in  these  revolutions  all  other  things 
must  give  way  to  the  force  of  circumstances.  Mr. 
Hatch  likewise  informed  me  that  the  officers  of  the 
cutter  had  long  since  determined  to  abandon  their  al- 
legiance to  the  United  States,  and  cast  their  fortunes 
with  the  independent  State  of  Louisiana.  In  order  to 
test  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  I  addressed  an- 
other communication  to  Captain  Breshwood,  of  the  fol- 
lowing tenor : 

New  Osleaks,  Jan.  29, 1SC1. 
Sia :  By  your  note  of  this  date  I  am  informed  that 
you  refuse  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  honorable  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  As,  on  accepting  your  commis- 
sion, yon  took  and  subscribed  an  oath  faithfully  to  dis- 
charge your  duties  to  the  Government,  and  as  you 
well  Know,  the  law  has  placed  the  revenue  cutters  and 
their  officers  under  the  entire  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  I  request  you  to  advise  me  whether 
you  consider  yourself  at  this  time  an  officer  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States. 
Very  respectfully, 

^yM.  UEMPniLL  JOXES,  Special  Agent 
To  Captain  Beeshwood. 

To  this  letter  I  never  received  any  replv.  I  then 
repaired  again  on  board  the  cutter,  and  asked  for  the 
order  of  the  Collector  bringing  her  to  New  Orleans. 
The  original  was  placed  in  my  possession,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy.  And  here  it  may  be  proper  to 
observe,  that  the  order  is  written  and  signed  by  the 
Collector  himself : 

CrsTOH-norsa,  Nrw  Oeieaxs,  I 
Collectoe'S  OmoE,  Jan.  16, 1861.  f 
Sir  :  You  are  hereby  directed  to  proceed  forthwith 
nnder  sail  to  this  city,  and  anchor  the  vessel  under 
your  command  opposite  the  United  States  Marine 
Hospital,  above  Algiers. 

Very  respectfully,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

F.  H.  HATCH,  Collector. 
To  CapL  J.  O.  Breshwood. 

In  the  latter  part  of  January,  the  Collector 
at  New  Orleans,  acting  under  instructions  from 
the  State  authorities,  refused  to  deliver  foreign 
goods  that  had  been  imported  by  merchants  in 
the  cities  of  the  Northern  States  or  bordering 
on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  unless  the 
duties  were  paid  at  New  Orleans.  Applica- 
tions for  instructions  were  made  by  the  Collec- 
tors of  these  cities  to  the  Treasury  Department 
at  Washington,  and  the  answer  was  returned 
"  that  duties  on  imports  colleoted  by  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  at  New  Orleans,  will  not  bo  re- 
cognized by  the  General  Government." 

On  the  7th  of  February,  an  ordinance  was 
passed  by  the  Convention  conferring  the  right 
of  citizenship  on  all  persona  residing  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana  at  the  date  of  the  adoption 
of  the  secession  ordinance. 

Subsequently  a  8tate  flag  was  ndopted,  con- 
sisting  of  a  red  ground,  upon  which  appears 
a  single  star  of  pale  yellow.    The  ground  is 


crossed  by  bars  of  blue  and  white,  making  of 
the  three  colors  fifteen  stripes. 

An  ordinance  was  passed  making  it  a  penal 
offence  for  pilots  at  the  Balize  to  bring  over  the 
bar  any  United  States  vessel  of  war. 

Another  ordinance  was  adopted  to  accept 
the  criminal  codo  of  the  United  States  District 
Court. 

In  the  Ilouserf  Representatives  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, on  tho  15th  of  February,  a  joint  resolution 
was  introduced  and  referred,  inviting  the  south- 
ern portion  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  which  gave 
large  majorities  against  Mr.  Lincoln,  to  form  a 
pro-slavery  State  and  join  tho  Southern  Con- 
federacy. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  at  Indianapolis, 
was  regarded  by  the  Legislature  in  session  at 
Baton  Kongo  as  foreshadowing  coercion,  and 
that  war  was  inevitable.  It  was  then  declared 
that,  44  upon  the  first  demonstration  by  him,  the 
Provisional  Government  would  send  immediate- 
ly a  large  army  North.  The  South  would  never 
wait  to  be  invaded." 

An  appropriation  bill  amounting  to  one  mil- 
lion and  a  half  passed  the  House  on  the  19th, 
and  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  asked 
to  put  the  forts  on  the  Mississippi  in  a  com- 
plete state  for  defence.  A  regular  force  of 
three  regiments  was  to  be  raised,  which,  with 
the  volunteers,  were  supposed  to  be  sufficient 
for  any  emergency. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bishop  (Polk)  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  for  the  Diocese  of 
Louisiana,  issued  a  pastoral  letter,  arguing  that 
secession  likewise  embraced  that  portion  of 
tho  Church,  which  thereby  separated  from  the 
Church  in  the  Northern  States.  lie  thus  ex- 
pressed his  views : 

"  Our  separation  from  our  brethren  of  4  The 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States '  has  been  effected,  because  we  must  fol- 
low our  nationality.  Not  because  there  has 
been  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  Christian 
doctrine  or  catholic  usage.  Upon  these  points 
we  are  still  one.  With  us  it  is  a  separation, 
not  a  division — certainly  not  alienation.  And 
there  is  no  reason  why,  if  we  should  find 
the  union  of  our  dioceses  under  our  National 
Church  impracticable,  we  should  cease  to  feel 
for  each  other  the  respect  and  regard  with 
which  purity  of  manners,  high  principle,  and  a 
manly  devotion  to  truth  never  fail  to  inspire 
generous  minds.  Our  relations  to  each  other 
hereafter  will  be  the  relations  we  both  now 
hold  to  tho  men  of  our  mother  Church  of  Eng- 
land." 

On  tho  4th  of  March  the  State  Convention 
re-assembled  at  New  Orleans.  On  the  same 
day  a  resolution  was  passed,  that  the  Conven- 
tion will  unite  in  a  public  reception  of  General 
Twiggs,  and  inviting  him  to  a  seat  on  the  floor 
of  the  Convention.  A  resolution  was  also 
adopted  instructing  the  Louisiana  delegates  in 
the  Southern  Congress  not  to  cede  any  part  of 
the  public  domain  to  the  Confederation. 

On  the  next  day  General  Twiggs  was  entbu- 
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siastically  roceived.  A  salute  was  fired,  and 
immense  crowds  gathered  along  the  route  of 
the  procession.  The  military,  the  members  of 
the  State  Convention,  and  others  escorted  him 
to  his  residence.  In  reply  to  an  address  of 
welcome,  he  said,  "  It  was  his  hope  that  Provi- 
dence wonld  grant  him  sufficient  strength  to 
take  part  in  the  momentous  struggle  which 
threatened  the  country."  While  the  proccs- 
iton  was  moving,  a  ludicrous  mishap  occurred. 
A  file  of  the  neatly-attired  citizen  soldiers  was 
drawn  up  along  the  street  in  front  of  a  building 
in  coarse  of  construction,  and  oloso  in  their  rear 
was  a  long  mortar-bed,  two  feet  deep,  with  that 
plastic  composition  ready  for  the  workmen. 
The  space  between  the  files  for  the  passage  of 
the  carriages  being  rather  narrow,  the  officer 
ordered  his  men  to  take  a  step  back.  They 
iid  so,  and  about  twenty  feet  of  them  instan- 
taneously disappeared  from  sight  backwards, 
the  front  file,  in  close  order,  preventing  the  rear 
rank  from  recovering  themselves,  when  their 
heels  stumbled  against  the  mortar-bed.  They 
were  submerged,  and  evory  soldier  had  his 
uniform  spoiled.  Tbey  took  cabs  and  disap- 
peared. 

By  another  ordinance,  $53G,000  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Government  of  the  Confederate 
States  as  the  amount  of  bullion  found  and  reve- 
nue from  the  customs  seized  by  the  State.  At 
a  later  day,  an  ordinance  to  submit  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Confederate  States  to  a  vote  of 
the  people  for  their  acceptance  or  rejection, 
was  defeated  in  the  Convention  by  a  vote  of 
ayes  26,  noes  74.  The  popular  vote  of  the 
State  for  delegates  to  the  Convention  was  not 
known  until  some  time  after  the  passage  of  the 
ordinance  of  secession.  The  names  of  the  dele- 
gates who  were  elected  only  were  sent  to  the 
Convention,  without  the  i>opular  vote  of  the 
different  parishes.  It  was  finally  made  public, 
however,  as  follows:  For  secession,  20,448; 
against  secession,  17,296.  At  the  Presidential 
election  in  November,  1860,  the  vote  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Lincoln,  ;  Douglas,  7,625 ;  Breck- 
inridge, 22,681 ;  Bel),  20,204. 

At  the  time  when  the  vote  was  announced, 
the  distinction  between  cooperation  and  seces- 
sion had  lost  much  of  its  force.  It  was,  how- 
ever, asserted  in  different  parts  of  the  State  that 
there  was  a  majority  from  two  to  three  hundred 
on  the  popular  vote  for  cooperation. 

The  right  of  secession  was  discussed  at  this 
time,  and  it  was  proposed  to  amend  the  ordi- 
nance ratifying  the  Constitution  by  adding 
thereto  the  following : 

And  it  i*  hereby  solemnly  declared  and  ordained. 
That  the  true  meaning  and  interpretation  of  this  or- 
dinance of  ratification  is,  and  shall  be,  construed  as 
follows : 

Whereas  a  free  State  cannot  be  too  jealous  in  guard- 
ing its  fundamental  rights ;  and  whereas  many  citizens 
of  Louisiana  bad  grave  doubts  whether  separate  seces- 
sion was  a  peaceable,  constitutional  remedy  for  their 
grievances  in  the  late  Union ;  and  whereas  those 
doubts  arose  from  the  silence  upon  that  subject,  both 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  of  the  act  by  which  the  State  of  Louisiana  gave  in 
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her  adhesion  thereto;  and  whereas  the  Constitution 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  appears  in  this, 
as  in  most  respects,  to  havo  been  modelled  after  this 
Constitution  or  the  United  States :  now,  therefore,  to 
prevent  misunderstandings,  and  to  secure  harmony  in 
future, 

It  it  further  ordained  by  the  People  of  Louisiana,  in 
Convention  aMembled,  That,  in  adopting  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  the  sover- 
eign State  of  Louisiana  docs  expressly  reserve  to  her- 
self the  right  peaceably  to  withdraw  from  the  Union 
created  by  that  Constitution,  whenever,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  her  citizens,  her  paramount  interest  may  re- 
quire it. 

Mr.  Marks,  of  Orleans,  moved  to  lay  tho 
amendment  on  tho  table;  and  the  yeas  and 
nays  having  been  called  for,  the  motion  was 
carried  by  yeas  92,  nays  11.  So  tho  Conven- 
tion refused  to  entertain  the  proposition. 

The  Permanent  Constitution  was,  on  the  21st 
of  March,  ratified  in  Convention  by  a  vote  of 
ayes  101,  noes  71. 

On  the  26th,  a  resolution  was  introduced  de- 
claring in  favor  of  entire  free  trade  with  tho 
Western  States,  alavo  and  free,  by  the  Confed- 
erate States. 

An  ordinance  was  passed  transferring  the 
fortifications,  arsenals,  lighthouses,  and  reve- 
nue cutters  of  the  State  to  the  Confederate 
Government. 

The  ordinance  on  banking  was  passed,  prohib- 
iting the  issue  of  notes  of  less  than  ten  dollars, 
and  this  issue  was  not  to  exceed  three-fourths 
of  the  capital  paid  in ;  the  liabilities  were  to  be 
represented  by  one-third  spocio  and  ninety  days' 
paper.  The  State  debt  at  this  time  was  about 
$11,000,000,  and  the  apparent  surplus  in  tho 
Treasury  was  $193,416. 

The  demand  for  troops  made  upon  the  State 
by  the  Confederate  Government,  was  responded 
to  with  alacrity.  The  parishes  poured  into  New 
Orleans  large  numbers  of  troops  who  were  sent 
forward  to  Ponsacola.  They  also  made  liberal 
appropriations  for  their  support.  Tensas  par- 
ish appropriated  $16,000  for  the  use  of  the 
State,  and  paid  $20  a  month  to  each  soldier,  be- 
sides supporting  his  family  during  his  absence. 
East  Feli  ciana  subscribed  $50,000  for  tho  saino 
purpose,  and  at  a  large  meeting  passed  a  reso- 
lution that  the  Planters'  parish  in  East  Felici- 
ana stand  pledged  to  tendor  to  Louisiana  and 
the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States, 
should  it  be  needed,  the  whole  of  the  annual 
proceeds  of  the  crops,  deducting  only  what 
may  be  necessary  for  current  expenses  during 
the  continuance  of  the  present  hostilities. 

The  state  of  affairs  at  New  Orleans  at  this 
time  is  thus  reported :  44  The  war  fever  here  is 
raging  intensely,  as  it  is  also  in  all  parts  of  tho 
State,  and  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Texas,  Geor- 
gia, and  other  cities  and  towns  in  the  Confed- 
erate States.  Indeed,  so  extensive  are  the  pre- 
parations for  the  coming  and  inevitable  conflict, 
that  every  thing  in  the  way  of  business  is  lost 
sight  of,  and  thousands  are  arranging  their  per- 
sonal effects  in  anticipation  of  the  worst.  In 
this  city  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  have  never 
been  exceeded,  and  twenty-five  thousand  men 
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could  bo  mustered  into  the  Confedernto  array. 
Business  hero  is  well  nigh  suspended.  There 
aro  few  ships  here,  and  these  get  high  figures 
for  freights,  especially  British  bottoms,  which 
have  the  preference." 

On  the  24th  of  April,  Governor  Moore  issued 
an  address  calling  for  3,000  additional  troops. 
It  was  as  follows : 

To  the  PeopU  of  Louisiana  : 

The  Government  at  Washington,  maddened  by  de- 
feat and  the  successful  maintenance  br  our  patriotic 
people  of  their  rights  and  liberties  against  its  merce- 
naries in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Southern  people  forerer  to  sercr  themselrcs 
from  the  Northern  Gorcrnment,  has  now  thrown  off 
the  mask,  and  sustained  by  the  people  of  the  non- 
slavcholding  States,  is  actively  engaged  in  levying 
war,  by  land  and  sea,  to  subvert  your  liberties,  de- 
stroy your  rights,  and  to  shed  your  blood  on  your  own 
soil.  If  rou  have  the  manhood  to  resist,  rise,  then, 
pride  of  Louisiana  in  your  might,  in  defence  of  your 
dearest  rights,  and  drive  back  this  insolent  barbaric 
force.  Like  your  brave  ancestry,  resolve  to  conquer, 
or  perish  in  the  effort;  and  the  nag  of  usurpation  will 
never,  never  fly  over  Southern  soil.  Rally,  then,  to 
the  proclamation  which  I  now  moke  on  the  requisition 
of  the  Confederate  Government. 

A  number  of  parishes  in  tho  State  appropri- 
ated ten  thousand  dollars  each  for  the  support 
of  the  volunteers,  And  pledged  themselves  to 
'  pay  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  each,  as  long 
as  tho  war  should  last. 

This  quota  of  8,000  men,  when  mado  up, 
would  raise  the  number  to  6,000,  which  had 
then  been  sent  forward.  This  last  call  was 
completed  within  thirty  days. 

By  the  1st  of  June  Louisiana  had  not  less 
than  sixteen  thousand  men  under  arms.  Of 
these,  seven  thousand  were  on  duty,  as  follows : 
Pensacola,  2,100 ;  in  Virginia,  and  on  tho  way, 
2,800 ;  in  Arkansas,  1,000 ;  sea-coast  and  har- 
bor defence,  1,700;  marines,  250;  total,  7,850. 
At  Tangipaha,  in  camp,  there  were,  in  addition 
to  the  above,  4,000,  and  at  Now  Orleans  5,000. 
At  the  ship  yards  at  Algiers  several  vessels 
were  put  in  condition  for  privateers',  as  tho  Star 
of  tho  West,  captured  in  a  port  of  Texas ;  tho 
McRae,  once  the  Marquis  do  Havana ;  and  the 
Sumter,  onco  the  Miramon,  all  of  which  woro 
strong  steamers.  On  tho  10th  of  July  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  is  thus  described  by  a  citizen 
and  permanent  resident  of  the  State : 

44  What  do  wo  see ?  A  treasury  which  a  few 
months  ago  was  full  to  repletion  now  collapsed, 
a  great  city  comparatively  defenceless,  a  peo- 
ple full  of  chivalrous  feeling  discouraged,  an 
ardent  and  zealous  local  militia  disappointed 
and  disgusted ;  and,  while  all  this  is  notorious- 
ly so,  the  imbecility  which  has  produced  it  is 
perpetually  taxing  its  ingenuity  to  devise  some 
new  expedients,  finding  fresh  pretexts  for  re- 
warding hangers-on  of  disgraceful  antecedents 
or  useless  appendages  of  tho  old  militia  system." 

There  aro  four  routes  by  which  New  Orleans 
may  bo  approached.  Tho  first  is  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi River;  the  second  ig  through  lakes 
Borgne  and  Pontchartrain ;  another  is  up  the 
Atchafalaya  to  Berwick  Bay,  and  thence  by 
bayous  Torrel  and  Plaqucmino  to  Iberville, 


ono  hundred  miles  above  New  Orleans;  and 
tho  fourth  by  way  of  Grand  Pass  and  Bayou 
Lafourche  to  Donaldsonville,  eighty  mUes 
above  the  city. 

The  Mississippi  River  at  the  Balizo  divides 
into  four  branches,  discharging  themselves  re- 
spectively through  Pass  a  l'Outre,  Northeast 
Pass,  South  Pass,  and  Southwest  Pass.  Above, 
where  these  four  outlets  begin,  there  ore  two 
forts,  almost  opposite  to  each  other,  named 
Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  which  were  well  manned 
by  a  Confederate  force,  and  mounted  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  guns. 

By  the  routo  through  lakes  Borgne  and  Pont- 
chartrain, vessels  drawing  eleven  feet  can  be 
brought  to  the  Lake  House,  which  is  five  miles 
from  New  Orleans.  Troops  landed  there  might 
be  taken  up  the  canal  by  water,  or  marched  at 
ease  in  any  numbers  up  the  shell  road,  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  country.  On  each  side  of  it, 
and  the  canal,  which  runs  parallel,  the  ground 
falls  away  into  a  swamp  covered  with  a  dense 
undergrowth,  affording  excellent  covers  for 
skirmishers.  Thero  are  no  fortifications  of 
any  kind  on  this  road,  except  barricades.  On 
this  route  a  large  trade  is  usually  carried  be- 
tween New  Orleans  and  Mobile.  The  length 
of  tho  two  lakes  is  one  hundred  and  ten  miles. 
At  the  entrance  of  Borgne,  the  more  eastern 
of  tho  two,  aro  three  islands,  known  as  Cat, 
Ship,  and  Horse  Islands,  Upon  tho  mainland 
opposite  is  Mississippi  City. 

The  Atchafalaya  route  affords,  at  the  barrel 
stakes,  only  twelve  feet  water,  but  above  that 
any  depth  needed,  for  thirty  or  forty  miles. 
Through  it  and  the  Plaquemine,  vessels  of  that 
draught  can  pass  to  Iberville,  thence  into  the  . 
Mississippi,  at  any  time  from  tho  1st  of  Decem- 
ber to  the  1st  of  June,  when  the  river  is  full. 

Vessels  of  ton  feet  draught  can  go  up  the 
Bayou  Lafourche  during  the  same  season  of 
tho  year.  Tho  western  extremity  of  Borgne 
extends  within  twelve  miles  of  tthe  city,  and 
from  thence  troops  and  munitions  of  war  could 
be  transported,  notwithstanding  tho  swampy 
character  of  tho  country,  for  tho  greater  part 
of  the  route. 

During  tho  summer,  Now  Orleans  became 
so  embarrassed,  as  a  municipal  corporation,  as 
to  bo  regarded  as  bankrupt.  This  was  as- 
cribed to  largo  expenditures  to  aid  tho  mili- 
tary movements,  although  the  real  cause  was 
undoubtedly  the  utter  destruction  of  her  credit 
and  business,  and  tho  destitution  to  which  a 
large  portion  of  her  citizens  were  exposed. 
All  her  foreign  commerce  was  destroyed  by 
the  blockade 

In  September,  the  banks  of  the  city  suspend- 
ed specie  payment,  at  tho  request  of  the  Gov-  . 
ernor  of  tho  State,  who  issued  a  proclamation 
stating  that  the  step  was  necessary  to  maintain ' 
the  credit  of  the  one  hundred  millions  of  treas- 
ury notes  issued  by  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  obtain  the  means  with  which 
to  carry  on  the  war.  The  banks  were  required 
to  receive  and  pay  out  these  notes  at  par. 
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Under  the  confiscation  act  of  the  Confederate 
Congress  all  brandies  of  northern  firms  doing 
business  in  the  city  were  required  to  present  a 
full  balance  sheet  to  the  authorities'.  For  in* 
stance,  a  co-partner  of  a  northern  commercial 
firm  was  required  to  close  at  once  and  adjust 
the  balances.  If  there  was  any  thing  due  to 
northern  co-partners  it  was  at  once  sequestrated. 
In  October  the  Governor  issued  au  order  di- 
recting all  military  captains  to  drill  their  com- 
panies once  during  each  day,  and  ho  author- 
ized them  to  force  the  attendance  of  their 
men  by  placing  all  who  refused  to  do  duty 
upon  the  list  of  persons  who  were  suspected 
of  being  unsound  in  their  allegiance  to  the 
Confederacy. 

The  report  of  the  markets  for  the  9th  of  No- 
vember presented  the  following  facto : 

"  The  receipts  of  cotton  since  September  1 
were  1,789  bales ;  stock  on  hand,  11,907  bales. 
Flour  was  selling  at  $11  25  to  $12  25  per 
barrel;  week's  receipts  4,970  barrels.  Corn 
had  advanced  to  $1  25  per  bushel  for  white ; 
and  red  wheat  $2  25  per  bushel.  Oato  $1  25 
per  bushel  Western  nay  $50  per  ton,  and 
prairie  grass  $35  per  ton.  Mess  pork  was  re- 
tailing at  $45  per  barrel ;  the  stock  in  private 
hands  was  only  99  barrels,  the  rest  of  the  stock 
(8,929  barrels)  being  held  for  Government 
stores.  Uams  were  retailing  at  from  25  to  27 
cents  per  pound,  and  lard  27  to  28  cents.  There 
had  been  no  receipts  for  a  week  of  either  pork, 
bacon,  or  lard.  Western  butter  was  quoted  at 
35  to  40  cents  per  pound.  Kentucky  bagging 
was  selling  at  24  cents  per  yard,  and  India  at 
24  cents.  Gunny  bags  sold  at  80  cents  each. 
Whiskey  $1  per  gallon,  and  the  week's  receipts 
only  amounted  to  81  barrels.  In  regard  to  the 
article  of  coffee  there  was  none  in  first  hands, 
and  the  amount  held  by  grocers  was  very 
small,  the  stock  being  almost  exhausted.  Sales 
of  Liverpool  salt  brought  the  following  rates : 
$10  to  $10  50  per  sack  for  coarse,  and  $11  to 
$1 1  50  for  fine ;  packing  salt  has  advanced  from 
$5  50  to  $6  per  bag  of  two  bushels.  Lard  oil 
sold  at  $2  50  to  $2  60  per  gallon." 

The  Governor,  in  his  Message  to  the  Legisla- 
ture in  November,  stated  that  the  taxes  for 
State  purposes  were  payable  on  or  before  the 
1st  of  December  in  each  year.  The  amount 
paid  in  to  the  15th  of  November  was  $614,816 ; 
the  amount  then  unpaid  and  due  was  $1,118,948. 
Only  about  one-third  of  tho  amount  assessed 
had  then  been  paid  in.  The  amount  of  funds 
in  the  State  Treasury  on  the  same  day  was 
$383,622. 

The  appropriations  for  military  purposes 
made  by  the  last  Legislature  amounted  to 
$900,000.  Of  this  sum  there  had  been  expend- 
ed $708,446.  In  addition  $670,000  had  been 
borrowed  of  the  banks,  of  which  there  had 
been  expended  $640,761.  The  total  expendi- 
tures for  military  purposes  were  $1,415,207. 
Xhere  were  at  the  same  time  outstanding  debts 
for  tho  same  objects  amounting  to  $181,000. 
Total  military  expenses,  $1,596,807. 
28  k 


This  6um  is  charged  to  tho  Confederate 
States,  and  was  at  that  time  before  the  author- 
ities at  Richmond  to  be  audited  and  paid.  The 
amount,  when  allowed,  would  be  an  offset 
against  the  Confederate  tax  laid  upon  the  State, 
and  would  help  the  State  to  settle  with  the 
Confederate  authorities  and  assume  the  collec- 
tion of  the  quota  of  Louisiana  through  her  new 
officers,  and  at  her  own  convenience.  In  mak- 
ing these  expenditures,  the  Governor  had  ob- 
tained a  loan  of  $670,000  from  the  Bank  of  New 
Orleans,  of  which  his  balance  in  hand  was 
$106,101. 

The  debts  to  the  banks  for  advances  to  the 
quartermasters  and  for  estimated  military  ex- 
penditures, reached  $950,000.  There  were  the 
balance  with  the  banks  and  the  balance  of  unex- 
pended appropriations,  so  that  new  appropria- 
tions were  required  for  $653,944,  and  new 
means  to  the  amount  of  $H45,499.  These  are 
for  military  advances.  The  money  iu  the 
Treasury  belonging  to  the  several  branches  of 
domestic  administration  was  $383,622,  of  which 
sttm  only  a  trifle  of  $12,860  belonged  to  the 
general  "fund  applicable  to  appropriations.  Such 
was  tho  aspect  of  the  Treasury,  and  it  was  one 
evidently  requiring  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  of 
the  Legislature  to  find  means  for  sustaining 
the  publio  credit.  The  willingness  of  the  peo- 
ple to  contribute  unstintingly  to  the  public 
wants  was  constrained  only  by  the  lack  of 


ways  in  which  to  make  their  property  and 
means  serviceable  to  the  cause  " 
were  embarked. 


proper 
in  whic 


ich  they 


The  measures  recommended  by  the  Governor 
were  the  following : 

An  extension  by  the  Legislature  of  the  time 
for  the  collection  of  taxes. 

An  act  to  make  Confederate  notes  receivable 
for  taxes. 

Authorizing  planters  to  issue  "  supply  notes," 
or  notes  negotiable  for  tho  purchase  of  planta- 
tion supplies  which  should  be  a  lien  on  crops. 

The  suspension  by  the  Legislature  of  tho 
dnty  imposed  on  the  Attorney-General  to  insti- 
tute proceedings  for  a  forfeiture  of  the  bank 
charters  for  suspension  of  specie  payment,  with 
provision  to  submit  their  action  to  a  convention 
of  the  people,  to  bo  held  after  tho  conclusion 
of  peace." 

The  issue  of  small  notes  by  the  banks,  for  the 
purpose  of  abating  the  nuisance  of  illegal  pri- 
vate circulations. 

The  question  of  a  stay  law  had  been  much 
discussed,  and  the  Governor  advised  the  Legis- 
lature to  proceed  with  extreme  caution  in  rela- 
tion to  it.  He  discouraged  any  interference 
with  the  regular  course  of  probate  and  judiciary 
proceedings,  and  was  disposed  to  approve  gen- 
erally of  such  legislation  as  should  merely  stay 
executions  and  secure  the  lien  of  creditors  on 
the  property  of  debtors. 

At  this  session  of  the  Legislature  an  act  was 
passed  to  suspend  all  judicial  proceedings 
against  persons  in  the  military  and  naval  ser- 
vice.  Another  to  suspend  forced  sales,  known 
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as  a  stay  law,  was  also  passed.  Property, 
however,  might  be  sold,  when  nine-tentli9  of 
its  appraised  value,  according  to  the  standard 
of  valuation  on  the  first  of  June,  1860,  were 
offered. 

The  position  of  Louisiana  at  a  distance  from 
the  Federal  force,  enabled  her  to  devote  all  her 
military  strength  to  the  assistance  of  the  Con- 
federate Government.  The  number  of  her 
troops  in  service  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
eight  regiments  and  two  battalions  in  Virgi- 
nia, three  regiments  in  Kentucky,  one  in  Mis- 
souri, and  five  more  within  the  State.  Besides 
these  volunteers,  fourteen  companies  of  infantry 
had  been  mustered  directly  into  the  Confederate 
service.  There  were  also  thirteen  companies  at 
Camp  Lewis  near  New  Orleans,  and  it  was  esti- 
mated that  3,891  men  had  been  raised  in  the 
State  and  mustered  into  the  Confederate  ser- 
vice directly  by  the  War  Department.  The 
nggrcgate  of  soldiers  furnished  by  Louisiana  up 
to  November  was  therefore  24,093  men,  which 
was  about  half  of  the  number  of  voters. 

According  to  the  report  of  Adjutant-General 
Grivot,  there  were,  on  the  20th  of  December, 
23.577  t/oops  from  Louisiana  in  the  Confeder- 
ate service.  The  report  of  the  organized  mili- 
tia of  the  State  was  incomplete,  as  many  par- 
ishes had  made  no  returns.  In  nine  parishes 
there  was  a  force  of  5,898.  The  first  division 
under  Major-General  Lewis  was  80,499  strong; 
the  regiment  of  Confederate  Guards  numbered 
752  meu»  making  a  total  military  force  report- 
ed as  organized  in  the  State,  of  87,149.  The 
grand  total  of  Louisiana  troops  in  and  out  of 
the  State  was  60,726. 

The  only  hostile  movements  within  the  limits 
of  the  State  in  1861  were  made  at  the  mouths 
of  tho  Mississippi.  On  the  12th  of  October, 
near  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  the  Federal 
steamship  Richmond,  under  the  command  of 
John  Pope,  was  lying  at  the  Southwest  Pass  re- 
ceiving coal  from  the  schooner  J.  II.  Toone,  a 
flouting  ram,  as  it  was  called,  was  discovered 
close  upon  the  ship. 

By  the  time  the  alarm  could  be  given,  she 
had  struck  the  ship  abreast  of  the  fore  chan- 
nels, tearing  tho  schooner  from  her  fasts,  and 
forcing  a  hole  through  the  ship's  side.. 

Passing  aft,  the  ram  endeavored  to  effect  a 
breach  in  the  stern,  but  failed.  Three  planks 
on  the  ship's  side  were  stove  in  about  two  feet 
below  the  water  line,  making  a  hole  about  five 
inches  in  circumference.  At  the  first  alarm  the 
crew  promptly  and  coolly  repaired  to  their 
quarters,  and  as  the  ram  passed  abreast  of  the 
ship  the  entiro  port  battery  was  discharged  at 
her,  with  what  effect  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
cover, owing  to  the  darkness. 

The  sloops  of  war  Preble  and  Vincennes, 
and  the  smaller  steamer  Water  Witch,  were 
lying  at  anchor  a  short  distance  below.  A  red 
light  was  shown  from  the  Richmond  as  a  sig- 
nal of  danger,  and  the  vessels,  having  slipped 
th«ir  cables,  were  under  way  in  a  few  min- 
utes.   Soon,  three  largo  fire  rafts  stretching 


ncross  the  river  were  seen  rapidly  approaching, 
while  several  large  steamers  and  a  bark-ri^ed 
propellea  were  astern  of  them.  The  squadron, 
however,  moved  down  the  river,  and,  under 
the  advice  of  tho  pilot,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  pass  over  the  bar,  but  in  the  passage  the 
Vincennes  and  Richmond  grounded,  while  the 
Preble  went  clear.  This  occurred  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  apd  fire  was  opened  on  • 
both  sides.  The  shot  of  the  fleet  fell  short, 
while  shells  of  the  enemy  burst  around  them, 
or  went  beyond  them.  About  half-past  nine 
o'clock  the  commander  of  the  Richmond  made 
a  signal  to  the  ships  outside  of  the  bar  to  get 
under  way.  This  was  mistaken  by  Captain 
Hardy  of  the  Vincennes  as  a  signal  for  him  to 
abandon  his  ship.  Accordingly,  with  his  offi- 
cers and  crew  ho  left  her,  after  having  lighted 
a  slow  match  at  the  magazine.  But  as  no  ex- 
plosion occurred  for  some  time,  he  was  ordered 
to  return  and  attempt  to  get  her  off  shore.  At 
ten  o'clock  the  enemy  ceased  firing.  No  one 
was  killed  or  wonnded  on  the  Federal  fleet. 
No  damage  was  done  to  any  vessel  except  to 
the  Richmond.  The  schooner  J.  II.  Toone  was 
captured,  having  about  fifteen  tons  of  coal  on 
board. 

The  ram,  as  it  was  called,  was  the  hull  of  a 
eteamer,  iron-plated  with  railroad  iron,  and  hav- 
ing a  projection  on  her  bow  beneath  the  water 
line,  sufficient  to  punch  a  hole  in  the  hnll  of 
a  wooden  vessel  when  struck  with  force.  It 
was  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Hollins,  for- 
merly of  the  United  States  navy,  the  officer 
who  was  in  command  at  the  bombardment  of 
Greytown,  Nicaragua. 

LYON,  Nathaniel,  a  general  of  volunteers 
in  the  United  States  army,  born  at  Ashford, 
Windham  Co.,  Connecticut,  July  14,  1819, 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Crock,  Missouri, 
August  10,  1661.   His  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  Lieutenant  Daniel  Knowlton,  who  served 
through  the  old  French  war  and  tho  Revolu- 
tion.   Gen.  Lyon  graduated  at  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  in  1841,  and  immedi- 
ately received  the  appointment- of  second-lieu- 
tenant in  the  second  regiment  of  infantry.  His 
first  field  of  service  was  Florida,  during  the  1st* 
ter  part  of  the  Seminole  war.  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  able  and  energetic  officer. 
He  was  subsequently  stationed  for  several  years 
at  different  posts  on  the  western  frontier.  In 
1847  he  was  promoted  to  a  first-lieutenancy, 
and  upon  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
Mexico  was  again  ordered  to  activo  service. 
He  joined  Gen.  Taylor  at  Monterey,  and  ac- 
companied his  regiment  when  it  was  detached 
from  the  command  of  Gen.  Taylor  and  placed 
under  that  of  Gen.  Scott.   He  served  at  the 
bombardment  of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  battles  of 
Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras,  and  Churubusco,  and 
for  "  meritorious  conduct "  received  the  brevet 
rank  of  captain.   At  the  close  of  tho  war  with 
Mexico,  Gen.  Lyon  was  ordered  to  California, 
and  detailed  to  service  among  the  Indian  tribes, 
who  had  become  troublesome,  and  while  en- 
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gaged  in  this  service  was  promoted  to  a  full 
captaincy  iu  1851.  From  California  Gen.  Lyon 
was  ordered  to  Kansas,  during  the  height  of 
the  political  troubles  there,  and  used  his  influ- 
ence to  maintain  order  and  calm  the  strife  of 
partisans.    Some  of  his  articles  written  for  the 
press  at  this  period,  bear  evidence  of  great 
vigor  of  intellect,  and  earnest  devotion  to  his 
country's  good.  Early  in  1861  Gapt.  Lyon  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  United  States  ar- 
senal at  St.*  Louis ;  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter 
the  possession  of  Missouri  seemed  to  depend 
upon  his  energy  and  coolness.    The  police 
commissioners  of  St.  Louis  assumed  to  them- 
selves the  power  of  opposing  the  Government, 
and  demanded  that  Gapt.  Lyon  should  confine 
his  jurisdiction  to  the  arsenal  grounds;  this 
he  refused.   Not  long  before,  the  Governor  of 
Missouri  had  authorized  the  formation  of  camps 
in  various  parts  of  the  State.   Taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  action  of  the  commissioners, 
Capt.  Lyon  considered  the  concentration  of 
these  forces  as  an  act  of  open  hostility  to  the 
Government,  and  suddenly  surrounded  one  of 
the  camps,  known  as  Camp  Jackson,  with  a 
largo  force  of  the  State  "  Home  Guards  "  under 
Cols.  Blair  and  Siegel,  and,  planting  his  guns 
on  the  heights,  demanded  of  Gen.  Frost,  the 
commander,  of  Camp  Jackson,  an  immediate 
snrrend  er ;  satisfied  that  he  was  unable  to  re- 
sist so  lair  go  a  force,  Gen.  Frost  yielded  up  his 
whole  command  as  prisoners  of  war.   (&e  St. 
•   Louis.)  A*  few  days  later  Gen.  Harney  arrived 
at  St.  Louis  and  assumed  the  command,  and 
Capt.  Lyon  was  appointed  general  of  the  first 
brigade  of  Missouri  Volunteers.  He  broke  up  a 
Confederate  force  at  Potosi,  and  caused  several 
important  seizures  of  war  material  destined  for 
Camp  Jackson.   Upon  the  removal  of  Gen. 
Harnoy,  Gen.  Lyon  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  department.  Gov.  Jackson  and  Gen.  Price 
sought  an  interview  with  him,  in  which  they 
insisted  that  no  United  States  troops  should 
march  through  or  quarter  in  Missouri,  although 
they  had  already  allowed  Confederate  troops  to 
do  so.    Lyon's  reply  was  that  the  troops  of  the 
United  States  should  march  peaceably  every- 
where through  the  United  States,  offering  in- 
sult to  none,  but  would  oppose  every  attack 
and  crush  every  effort  to  molest  them.  Upon 
this  Gov.  Jackson  withdrew  from  St.  Louis  and 
prepared  for  war.   Gen.  Lyon  then  took  the 
field,  but  previously  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  citizens  of  Missouri,  in  which,  after  rehears- 
ing the  various  acts  of  Gov.  Jackson,  he  con- 
cludes :  "  If,  in  suppressing  these  treasonable 
projects,  carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  maintaining  its  dignity,  hostilities 
should  unfortunately  occur,  and  unhappy  con- 
sequences should  follow,  I  would  hope  that  all 
aggravation  of  those  events  may  be  avoided,  and 
that  they  may  be  diverted  from  the  innocent 
and  may  fall  oo  the  heads  of  those  by  whom 
they  have  been  provoked.    In  the  discharge 
of  these  plain  but  onerous  duties,  I  shall  look 
for  the  countenance  and  active  cooperation  of 


all  good  citizens,  and  I  shall  expect  .them  to 
discountenance  all  illegal  combinations  or  or- 
ganizations, and  support  and  uphold,,  by  every 
lawful  means,  the  Federal  Government,  upon 
the  maintenance  of  which  depend  their  liber- 
ties and  the  j>erfect  enjoyment  of  all  their 
rights." 

Learning  that  Gov.  Jackson  and  Gen.  Price 
had  commenced  hostilities,  Gen.  Lyon  moved 
towards  Jefferson  City  with  a  small  force,  and 
upon  his  approach  Gov.  Jackson  abandoned  his 
position  and  retreated  to  Booncville,  where  a 
battle  was  fought  on  the  17th  of  June,  which 
resulted  in  a  complete  victory,  all  the  tents, 
ammunition  and  supplies  falling  into  Gen. 
Lyon's  hands.  Upon  entering  Booneville,  he 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  which,  after  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  battle,  he 
said :  "I  hereby  give  notice  to  the  people  of 
this  State  that'I  shall  scrupulously  avoid  all  in- 
terference with  the  business,  rights,  and  prop- 
erty of  every  description  recognized  by  the 
laws  of  the  State,  and  belonging  to  law-abiding 
citizens.  But  it  is  equally  my  duty  to  maintain 
the  paramount  authority  of  the  United  States 
with  such  force  as  I  have  at  my  •command, 
which  will  be  retained  only  so  long  as  opposi- 
tion mokes  it  necessary,  and  that  it  is  my  wish, 
and  shall  be  my  purpose,  to  visit  any  unavoid- 
able rigor  arising  in  this  issue  upon  those  only 
who  provoke  it." 

He  soon  after  moved  forward  to  Springfield, 
an  important  town  of  Southwestern  Missouri, 
driving  the  Confederates  before  him,  and  de- 
feating them  at  Dug  Spring,  about  16  miles 
from  that  town.  Subsequent  to  the  battle  of 
Dug 'Spring,  the  Confederates  received  heavy 
re  enforcements,  and  Gen.  Lyon,  after  making 
several  appeals  to  the  Government  for  more  . 
troops,  and  receiving  no  response,  called  a 
council  of  war,  to  determine  upon  the  question 
of  evaouating  Springfield.  Fearing  any  retro- 
grade movement  would  be  fatal  to  the  cause,  it 
was  decided  to  attack  Gens.  McCulloch  and 
Price  in  their  camp  at  Wilson's  Creek,  though 
with  scarcely  any  hope  of  success,  as  the  Union* 
force  was  but  a  little  over  five  thousand,  while 
the  Confederate  force  was  nearly  twenty-five 
thousand.  The  battle  was  a  desperate  one,  and 
Gen.  Lyon,  after  being  twice  wounded,  was 
killed,  while  making  a  gallant  charge  at  the 
head  of  the  First  Iowa  Regiment,  which  had 
lost  its  colonel.  His  body  was  subsequently 
conveyed  to  Connecticut,  the  homo  of  his  par- 
ents, and  upon  its  way  was  received  every- 
where with  marked  sespect.  Military  honors 
were  paid  to  it  at  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  Phila- 
delphia, Jersey  City,  and  New  York.  The  fu- 
neral oration  was  delivered  by  Galusha  A. 
Grow,  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives.  In  Congress,  Senator  Pome- 
roy  delivered  an  eloquent  tribute  to  his  memo- 
ry, and  the  following  resolutions  passed  both 
Houses : 

Jietolted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  i\o  United-  States  of  America  in  Congress 
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assembled — Fird,  That  Congress  deems  it  just  and 

proper  to  enter  upon  its  records  a  recognition  of  the 
eminent  and  patriotic  services  of  the  late  Brigadier- 
General  Nathaniel  Lyon.  The  country  to  whose  ser- 
vices he  devoted  his  life  will  guard  and  preserve  bis 
famo  as  a  part  of  its  own  glory.  ikcorCd,  That  the 
thanks  of  Congress  are  hereby  given  to  the  brave  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  who,  under  the  command  of  the  late 
General  Lyon,  sustained  the  honor  of  the  flag,  and 
achieved  Victory  against  overwhelming  numbers  at 
the  battle  of  Springfield,  in  Missouri,  and  that,  in  order 
to  commemorate  an  event  so  honorable  to  the  country 
aud  to  themselves,  it  is  ordered  that  each  regiment  en- 


gaged shall  be  authorized  to  bear  upon  its  colors  the 
word  "Springfield,"  embroidered  in  letters  of  gold. 
And  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  re- 
quested to  cause  these  resolutions  to  be  read  at  the 
head  of  every  regiment  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States. 

Upon  opening  his  will,  it  was  ascertained 
that  Gen.  Lyon  had  bequeathed  his  entire  prop- 
perty,  $30,000,  with  the  exception  of  some 
slight  bequests,  to  tho  Government,  to  aid  in 
the  preservation  of  tho  Union. 


M 


MAINE,  the  easternmost  State  of  tho  Ameri- 
can Union,  was  admitted  in  1820,  previous  to 
which  period  it  had  formed  a  district  of  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  situated  botween  latitude  42°  57' 
and  47°  32'  north,  and  longitude  66°  52'  and  71° 
6'  west  from  Greenwich.  Its  extremo  length 
from  north  to  south  is  303  utiles,  and  its  ex- 
i  -cine  width  212  miles.  Its  average  length  is 
about  200  miles,  and  its  average  width  1G0 
•  miles.  ItsArea  is  31,766  squaro  miles,  or  20,- 
330,240  square  acres.  Population,  in  16C0, 
628,276.  It  is  bounded  northwest  and  north 
by  Canada,  oast  by  Now  Brunswick,  southeast 
and  south  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  west  by 
New  Hampshire.  It  is  divided  into  16  couu- 
ties.  The  valuation  of  the  real  and  porsonal 
property  of  its  citizons  in  1850  was  $122,777,- 
571;  in  18C0,  $190,211,600. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  agricultural 
statistics  of  the  State,  from  the  census  of  1860. 
Tho  cumber  of  acres  under  cultivation  was 
2,677,136 ;  value  of  cultivated  lands,  $78,688,- 
.  525  ;  valuo  of  stock,  $15,437,380 ;  tons  of  hay 
raised,  975,686 ;  bushels  of  potatoes,  6,274,617 ; 
corn,  1,546,071;  pounds  of  wool,  1,495,063; 
maple  sugar,  306,942  ;  butter,  11,687,784; 
value  of  orchard  products,  $501,757.  Number  of 
vessels  built  in  1860, 172 ;  tonnage,  57,867  tons, 
or  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  tonnage 
of  vessels  built  in  the  Uqited  States  that  year. 

There  are  79  banks  in  tho  State,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $7,968,850.  These  banks 
have  a  circulation  of  $4,075,433 ;  liabilities, 
$7,338,646 ;  loans  and  discounts,  $12,540,367 ; 
specie,  $724,036.  Thero  are  also  in  the  State 
14  savings  institutions,  which  have  an  aggre- 
gate deposit  of  $1,620,270. 

Tho  Stato  debt,  at  the  beginning  of  1861,  was 
about  $1,172,000;  and  in  addition  to  other 
property,  it  held  3,190,000  acres  of  publio 
lands.  Tho  permanent  school  fund  was  about 
$150,000,  to  be  increased  by  tho  sale  of  487,567 
acres  of  reserved  lands,  20  per  cent,  on  all  sub- 
sequent sales  of  unsold  public  lands,  and  $30,000 
in  notes  for  school  lauds  already  sold.  About 
$113,000  are  appropriated  annually  for  educa- 
tional purposes  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  towns 
ere  obliged  to  raise  by  tax  for  school  purposes  a 
sum  equal  to  60  conts  for  each  inhabitant. 

Maine  had,  on  tho  1st  of  Jauuary,  1802,  640 


miles  of  railway  completed,  or  in  course  of  con- 
struction ;  of  which  450  miles,  constructed  aud 
equipped  at  a  cost  of  $16,901,057,  were  open  for 
traffic.  During  the  session  of  tho  Legislature 
in  1861,  measures  were  taken  to  promote  the 
completion  of  a  line  of  railroad,  of  which  con- 
siderable sections  were  already  built,  connect- 
ing by  a  continuous  lino  Portland,  Maine,  with 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  with  a  brauch  line  to  the 
Aroostook  at  Hamilton,  Maine.  This  great  in- 
ternational undertaking  was  projected  and  fairly 
set  in  motion,  some  years  ago,  at  tho  Portland 
Convention.  Tho  entire  distance  from  Port- 
land to  Halifax  is  562  miles ;  of  this  238  miles 
lie  in  Maine,  200  miles  in  New  Brunswick,  and 
124  miles  in  Nova  Scotia.  Of  this  line  138 
miles  are  built  in  Maine  from  Bangor,  160 
miles  in  New  Brunswick  from  St.  John  to  She- 
diac,  on  tho  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  61  miles 
in  Nova  Scotia  from  Halifax,  northward,  to 
Truro.  For  more  than  half  the  distance,  there- 
fore, the  line  is  already  completed.  The  prov- 
inces of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  built 
their  sections  as  public  provincial  works,  at  the 
expense  of  their  governments,  and  were  ready 
to  complete  their  entire  portions  on  being  as- 
sured of  the  readiness  of  Maine  to  couipleto 
its  section  to  the  boundary. 

Tho  Governor  strongly  urged  on  the  Legisla- 
ture the  duty  of  completing  their  share  of  the 
work ;  but  as  tho  Constitution  of  Maine  pro- 
hibited the  creation  of  a  State  debt  or  a  loan 
of  credit,  except  for  national  defence,  ho  advised 
them  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  tho  State  lands, 
and  of  the  claims  of  Maine  on  the  United  States 
Government,  to  this  object. 

After  much  debate,  a  bill  was  passed  grant- 
ing the  proceeds  of  one  million  of  acres  of  lan  J, 
and  the  claims  of  Maino  on  tho  Government  of 
the  United  States,  towards  the  completion  of 
the  work. 

In  view  of  tho  secession  and  threatened  seces- 
sion of  sovoral  States  from  the  Uuitod  States 
Government,  the  Legislature  passed,  on  the 
16th  of  January,  1861,  by  a  large  majority,  the 
following  joint  resolutions : 

Wherfar,  By  odvices  received  from  Washington, 
by  information  received  in  many  other  ways,  it 
that  an  extensive  combination  exists  of  grfl- 
pcrsous  to  effect  the  dissolution  of  the  red- 
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eral  Union  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Government; 
and  wkeretu  the  people  of  this  State  are  deeply  at- 
tached to  the  Union  and  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  are  heartily  devoted  to  their 
tion  and  protection  ;  therefore, 

Retched,  That  the  Governor  be,  and  hereby  is,  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  assure  the  President  of  the 

lopl 

the  Union  and  the  Government  thereof;  and  (hat  the 


Ml 

United  States  or  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Maine  to 


entire  resources  of  the  State  in  men  and  money  are 
hereby  pledged  to  the  Administration  in  defence  and 
support  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  the  Senate  passed  a 
hiir  repealing  the  Personal  Liberty  Act.  The 
rote  stood  17  for  repeal,  and  10  against  it. 

On  the  16th  of  April,  Governor  Washburn 
issued  the  following  proclamation,  calling  to- 
gether the  Legislature,  which  had  adjourned, 
in  an  extra  session  on  the  22d  of  April : 

The  fact  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  have 

been,  and  now  are  opposed,  and  their  execution  ob- 
structed, in  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 

Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Texas, 

by  a  combination  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by 

the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  or  by  the 

power  vested  in  the  Marshals  by  the  laws  that  are ; 

the  fact  that  a  requisition  has  been  made  on  me  hy 

the  President  of  the  United  States  for  a  portion  of  the 

militia  of  the  State  to  aid  in  suppressing  such  combi- 
nations, and  causing  the  laws  to  be  duly  executed ; 

the  fact  that  I  find  myself  without  sufficient  authority 

of  law  to  enable  me  to  respond  thereto  as  the  exigency  of 

the  case  requires, — these  facts  present,  in  my  judgment, 

one  of  those  extraordinary  occasions  contemplated  in 

the  Constitution  for  convening  the  Legislature. 
In  consideration  whereof,  I,  Israel  Washburn,  Jr., 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Maine,  in  virtue  of  the  power 

vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  to  convene  the  Leg- 
islature of  this  State,  hereby  require  the  Senators 

and  Representatives  to  assemble  in  their  respective 

chambers  at  the  capitol  in  Augusta,  on  Monday,  the 

22d  day  of  April  instant,  at  12  o  clock  noon,  and  then 

and  there  to  consider  and  determine  on  such  measures 

as  the  condition  of  the  country  and  the  obligations  of 

the  State  may  seem  to  demand. 

ISRAEL  WASHBURN,  Ja.      autumn  of  that  year  by  Messrs.  E.  Holmes,  of 
The  session  of  the  Legislature  was  a  brief    Winthron,  Me.,  and  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  of  Am- 

one.  lasting  only  three  and  a  half  days;  but   hcrst,  Mass.,  and  is  to  be  prosecuted  more 

during  that  time,  all  business  necessary  to  ena-   thoroughly  the  present  year.    Their  investi- 

ble  the  State  to  meet  the  remarkable*  crisis  of    gations  in  1861  were  confined  mostly  to  the 

the  country,  was  performed  with  promptness  northern  and  northeastern  parts  of  the  State, 
nod  unanimity.  Provisions  were  made  to  re*  and  they  made  a  report  of  the  results  to  the 
ceive,  arm,  and  equip  ten  regiments  of  volun-  Legislature  in  a  volume  of  400  octavo  pages, 
tcers,  not  to  exceed  10,000  men.  To  meet  this  The  most  important  of  these  results  are :  the 
expense,  the  State  credit  was  to  be  loaned  and  discovery  of  a  rich  fertile  district  in  northern 
scrip  issued,  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000.  A  Maine,  of  climate  much  milder  than  that  of  the 
bill  was  also  passed  to  raise  a  volunteer  corps  regions  south  of  it,  in  which  plants  that  could 
of  militia  of  three  regiments,  not  to  exceed  not  endure  the  climate  of  Massachusetts  grow 
3,000  men,  who  should  be  armed,  equipped,  spontaneously  and  come  to  perfection.  In  the 
and  drilled  at  the  expense  of  the  8tate,  and  eastern  part  of  Aroostook  County,  extensive 
subject  to  bo  called  into  actual  service  at  the  beds  of  marl  and  some  gypsum  were  found,  as 
demand  of  the  proper  authorities.  The  volun*  well  as  valuable  quarries  of  statuary  marble  of 
teers  in  actual  service  were  to  receive  two  excellent  quality,  limestone,  and  roofing  slate. 
months1  bounty  and  the  regular  pay  of  $11  per  Gold  was  found  on  the  Upper  St  John  River, 
month.  The  proper  steps  were  taken  to  place  and  copper  ores  in  the  eastern  part  of  Aroos- 
tho  whole  militia  force  of  the  State  in  the  most  took  and  the  northern  part  of  Washington 
effective  condition.  A  contingent  bill  was  also  County.  In  another  section  a  large  mass  of 
passed,  authorizing  the  Governor,  if  in  his  dis-  tin  ore  was  discovered,  and  the  indications  for 
eretion  the  publio  safety  should  demand  it,  to  a  tin  mine  were  better  than  any  previously 
provide  a  coast  guard  to  protect  the  ships,  found  in  this  country.  Extensive  beds  of  fos- 
eommerce,  and  harbors  of  the  State  from  pri-  sils  were  found  in  rocks  analogous  to  the  Lower 
vatccrs.   To  meet  the  expense  of  this  coast   Ilelderberg  group  and  Oriskany  sandstone. 


guard,  if  it  should  bo  deemed  necessary  to 
organize  it,  a  loan  of  $800,000  was  authorized 
to  be  made. 

The  spirit  which  prompted  this  patriotic 
action  pervaded  the  people  of  the  State  during 
the  year.  All  classes  were  influenced  by  it. 
The  ship-builders  and  ship-owners  of  the  State 
met  and  offered  their  vessels  to  the  Govern- 
ment ;  the  lumbermen  of  the  interior,  and  the 
fishermen  of  the  coast  willingly  volunteered  to 

E reserve  tho  Union,  and  men  of  all  professions 
astened  to  fill  up  the  ranks  with  loyal  and 
brave  soldiers.  Sixteen  regiments,  one  of  them 
one  of  the  best  cavalry  regiments  in  the  ser- 
vice, six  batteries  of  artillery,  and  a  company 
of  sharpshooters,  were  furnished  from  this 
State,  being  more  than  2,500  beyond  its  quota, 
and  they  have  maintained  the  high  reputation 
of  the  State  for  bravery  and  self-possession  in 
their  numerous  battles. 

The  elections  for  State  officers  and  the  Legis- 
lature gave  a  majority  of  nearly  60,000  for  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 

During  the  year,  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  erection  of  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  tho 
Kennebec  River.  An  appropriation  of  $1 00,000 
was  made  for  it  four  years  ago,  but  Secretary 
Floyd  would  not  take  the  necessary  steps  for 
procuring  a  title  and  domain  over  the  land 
necessary  for  its  location.  Messrs.  Hamlin, 
Williams,  and  Poor,  the  Commissioners  of  the 
State,  took  measures  to  have  the  matter  brought 
properly  before  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  se- 
cured the  appropriation.  It  is  to  be  called  Fort 
Popham,  in  honor  of  Governor  Popham,  who, 
in  1608,  erected  a  fort  on  the  same  site. 

The  Legislature,  at  its  regular  session  in 
1861,  authorized  a  partial  geological  survey 
of  the  State,  which  was  commenced  in  the 
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MARTIAL  LAW. 


MANASSAS  JUNCTION  is  the  spot  where 
the  Alexandria  Railroad  unites  with  tho  Manas- 
sas Gap  Railroad.  It  is  about  half-way  be- 
tween the  eastern  spur  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
tho  Potomac  below  Alexandria,  and  commands 
the  whole  country  between.  The  position  is  a 
succession  of  hills  nearly  equidistant  from  each 
other.  On  the  right,  looking  towards  Washing- 
ton, a  wooded  country  stretches  off  towards 
the  head  waters  of  the  Occoquan,  which  can 
be  made  almost  impassable  by  felling  trees.  On 
the  left  is  a  rolling  table-land,  easily  command- 
ed from  the  successive  elevations  until  a  coun- 
try so  rough  and  rugged  is  reached  that  it  is  a 
defence  to  itself.  In  a  military  point  of  viow 
the  key  of  the  position  is  that  which  was  chosen 
at  the  outset  for  the  centre  of  the  Confederate 
forces,  and  which  was  fortified  in  the  strongest 
manner.  In  front  of  the  hills  is  a  ravine  so 
deep  and  so  thickly  wooded,  as  to  be  almost 
impassable  except  at  two  points,  and  those 
through  gorges  easily  defended  by  a  handful 
of  men.  It  was  of  one  of  these  points  that  an 
officer  of  the  Confederate  army  thus  spoke: 
"  Here  the  Washington  Artillery  of  New  Or- 
leans were  at  first  encamped,  and  though  only 
half  tho  battalion  was  then  there,  and  we  had 
only  one  company  of  infantry  to  support  us,  wo 
slept  as  soundly  under  the  protection  of  our 
puns  as  if  we  had  been  in  a  fort  of  the  amplest 
dimensions."  * 

Tho  strength  and  advantages  of  this  position 
at  Manassas  are  very  much  increased  by  the 
fact  that  fourteen  miles  further  on  is  a  position 
of  similar  formation,  whilo  the  country  be- 
tween is  admirably  adapted  to  tho  subsistence 
and  intrenchment  of  troops  in  numbers  as  largo 
as  they  can  -easily  bo  manoeuvred  on  the  real 
battle-field.  Water  is  good  and  abundant ;.  for- 
age such  as  is  everywhere  found  in  the  rich 
farming  districts  of  Virginia,  and  tho  commu- 
nication with  all  parts  of  the  country  easy. 

Here,  overlooking  an  extensive  plain,  watered 
by  mountain  streams  which  ultimately  find 
their  way  to  tho  Potomac,  and  divided  into 
verdant  fields  of  wheat,  and  oats,  and  corn, 
pasture,  and  meadow,  were  tho  head-quarters 
of  the  advanced  forces  of  tho  Confederate  army 
of  the  Potomac.  They  were  South  Carolini- 
ans, Louisianians,  Alabaminns,  Mississjppians, 
and  Virginians  for  tho  most  part;  the  first 
two,  singularly  enough,  being  in  front. 

The  fortifications  constructed  here  ultimately 
became  of  tho  most  extensive  kind,  and  'the 
numbers  of  troops  in  them  during  s< »uH'  mont  hs 
of  the  year  comprised  tho  great  mass  of  the 
Confederate  army.  It  was  evacuated  in  tho 
next  spring  by  means  of  the  railroad  to  Rich- 
mond, at  a  time  when  tho  country  roads  were 
in  such  an  almost  impassable  condition  as  to 
prevent  all  approach  of  the  Union  army.  The' 
inactivity  of  tho  Confederate  army  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run,  near  Manassas,  occasioned  groat 
surprise  in  tho  Confederate  States.  The  man- 
ner in  whioh  it  was  rogarded  at  Richmond  in  Au- 
gust ensuing  is  authentically  stated  as  follows: 


"  Much  criticism  has  been  passed  upon  Gen. 
Beauregard,  and  those  who  are  believed  to  di- 
rect the  movements  of  the  army,  more  particu- 
larly respecting  his  failure  to  occupy  or  destroy 
Alexandria  and  Washington  City.  Congress 
called  for  information  on  this  point,  and  the 
President  referred  the  inquiry  to  Gen.  Beau- 
regard, who,  in  his  answer,  placed  tho  blame 
where  it  really  belonged.  He  had  been  for 
weeks  almost  beseeching  the  War  Department 
to  supply  him  with  the  material  needful  to  car- 
ry on  the  war — men,  ammunition,  provisions, 
wagons ;  but  tho  quartermaster  and  commissa- 
riat departments  being  in  incompetent  hands, 
the  day  of  battle  camo  and  found  our  generals 
without  tho  means  of  carrying  the  army  for- 
ward.  Quite  au  acrimonious  debate  sprung  up 
in  the  House  upon  the  reading  of  this  answer, 
in  which  Messrs.  Miles  and  Chesnut,  of  South 
Carolina,  who  had  been  in  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Beauregard  at  Manassas,  and  had  supported 
him  during  that  eventful  day,  found  it  necessary 
to  vindicate  their  great  chief  from  the  asper- 
sions which  certain  members  were  disposed  to 
throw  out  against  his  military  reputation. 
Since  the  21st  July  many  circumstances  have 
combined  to  keep  tho  troops  in  a  stationary 
position.   Rain  had  fallen  in  great  quantities 
and  almost  incessantly,  rendering  the  roads 
impassable  for  heavy  wagon  transportation 
and  the  marching  of  large  bodies  of  troops,  and 
there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  sickness  among 
the  soldiers ;  probably  twenty  per  cent,  were 
at  one  time  unfit  for  duty." 

MANGUM,  Hox.  Wilue  Perso*,  a  United 
States  Senator,  born  in  Orange  County,  N.  C, 
in  1792,  died  at  his  residence  in  Orange  Conn- 
ty,  Sept.  21,  1861.  He  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  in  1815.  lie  was  an 
able  lawver,  and  was  elected  to  the  Ilou«e  of 
Commons  in  his  native  Stato  in  1818.  In  1819 
he  was  chosen  Judge  of  tho  Superior  Court, 
and  from  1828  to  1826  served  as  a  Representa- 
tive in  Congress.  In  1831  he  was  elected  a 
United  States  Senator,  and  continued  to  serve 
for  three  terms.  During  President  Tyler  ad- 
ministration he  was  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  Since  1853  ho  had  withdrawn 
from  political  life,  and  it  is  probable  his  death 
was  hastened  by  depression,  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  an  only  son,  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Manassas. 

MARTIAL  LAW  was  proclaimed  at  Balti- 
more, St.  Louis,  Alexandria,  and  other,  cities, 
duri  ng  the  year  1 86 1 .  Various  definitions  liave 
been  given  of  this  law  by  writers.  According 
to  one,  "for  all  practical  considerations,  mar- 
tial law  and  tho  suspension  of  the  right  to 
habeas  corpus,  are  one  and  the  same  thing* 
Another  writer  considers  martial  law  to  be  that 
military  rule  and  authority  which  exist  in  time 
of  war,  and  are  conferred  .by  tho  laws  of  war,  in 
relation  to  persons  and  things  under  and  within 
tho  scope  of  active  military  operations  in  carry- 
ing on  the  war,  and  which  extinguish,  or 
pend  civil  rights,  and  tho  remedies  founded 
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upon  tliem,  for  the  iime  being,  so  far  as  it  may 
appear  to  bo  necessary  in  order  to  tho  full  ac- 
complishment of  tho  purposes  of  tho  war ;  the 
party  who  exercises  it  being  liable  in  an  action 
for  any  abuse  of  the  authority  thus  conferred. 
It  is  the  application  of  military  government — 
tho  government  of  force— to  persons  and  prop- 
erty within  the  scope  of  it,  according  to  tho 
laws  and  usages  of  war,  to  the  exclusion  of  tho 
municipal  government,  in  all  respects  where 
the  latter  would  impair  tho  efficiency  of  mili- 
tary rule  and  military  action.  "When  the  pub- 
lie  safety  requires  it,  and  the  civil  authority  is 
powerless  to  provide  that  safety,  the  stiong 
arm  of  the  military  is  invoked,  and  the  will  at 
the  head  of  the  military  is  the  governing  power. 
It  is  not  an  irresponsible  will.  It  can  exercise 
no  more  force  than  is  required  to  effect  its  ob- 
ject— tho  public  safety.  It  must  cease  so  soon 
as  the  exigency  which  called  it  forth  has  been 
satisfied.  The  civil  power  must  then  bo  re- 
stored, and  for  every  oppressive  act  done  from 
corrupt  motives, /or  every  wilful  abuse  of  the 
authority  and  power  thus  exercised  to  tho 
wrong  or  injury  of  the  public  or  the  citizen, 
to  person  or  to  property,  the  person  commit- 
ting it  will  be  responsible  in  tho  ordinary  courts 
of  justice. 

Many  interesting  and  important  questions  arise 
relative  to  martial  law,  such  as,  tk  Who  has  tho 
power  to  declare  it?  "  &c,  which  more  properly 
belong  to  other  volumes.  Tho  course  of  events 
in  relation  to  this  subject  affords  the  best  expo- 
sition of  the  views  of  the  Government  respecting 
its  powers  and  duties  regarding  martial  law. 

At  Baltimore,  the  measures  contemplated 
were  gradually  adopted,  and  the  extent  of 
their  operations  appears  to  have  been  decided 
by  the  views  of  the  commanding  General  re- 
specting the  state  of  affairs  in  tho  city.  Mar- 
tial law  was  never  fully  and  entirely  declared. 
Civil  law  continued  in  force,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  some  orders  were  issued,  and  some 
acts  were  done,  which  could  take  -place  only 
under  a  recognized  existence  of  martial  law. 
•  Thus,  on  the  13th  of  May,  General  Butler 
inarched  a  body  of  troops  into  Baltimore,  and 
encamped  on  Federal  Hill.  On  the  next  day, 
the  14th,  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  citi- 
zens. For  that  portion  of  the  proclamation 
which  states  his  objects  in  placing  his  force  in 
tho  city,  aee  Baltimore;  the  remainder  of 
the* proclamation,  which  declares  the  extent  to 
which  he  shall  exercise  his  powers,  and  forbids 
certain  acts  on  tho  part  of  the  citizens,  was  as 
follows : 

No  transportation  from  tho  city  to  the  rcbela  of  arti- 
cles fitted  to  aid  and  support  troops  in  the  field  will 
be  permitted,  and  the  fact  of  such  transportation,  after 
the  publication  of  thin  proclamation,  will  be  taken  and 
receired  as  proof  of  illegal  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
consignors,  and  will  render  the  goods  liable  to  seizure 
ami  confiscation. 

The  Government  being  ready  to  receive  all  such 
etorcs  and  supplier,  arrangements  will  bo  made  to 
contract  for  tbem  immediately,  and  the  owners  and 
manufacturers  of  such  articles  of  equipment  and  cloth- 
ing, and  munitions  of  war  and  prorisions,  arc  desired 


to  keep  themselres  in  communication  with  the  Com 
missary-Gencral,  in  order  that  their  workshops  mov 
be  employed  for  loyal  purposes,  and  the  artisans  of  the 
citv  resume  and  carry  on  their  profitable  occupations 

The  acting  Assistant-Quartermaster  and  Commis- 
sary of  Subsistence  of  the  United  States  here  sta- 
tioned, has  been  instructed  to  proceed  and  furnish,  at 
fair  prices,  40,000  rations  for  the  use  of  the  army  of 
the  United  States,  and  farther  supplies  will  be  drawn 
from  the  city  to  the  full  extent  of  its  capacity,  if  the 
patriotic  ana  loyal  men  choose  so  to  furnish  supplies. 

All  assemblages,  except  the  ordinary  police,  of  armed 
bodies  of  men,  other  than  those  regularly  organized  • 
and  commissioned  by  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  act- 
ing under  tho  orders  of  the  Governor  thereof,  for 
drill  and  other  purposes,  are  forbidden  within  the  de- 
partment. 

All  officers  of  the  militia  of  Maryland,  having  com- 
mand within  the  limits  of  the  department,  are  re- 
quested to  report  through  their  officers  forthwith  to 
the  General  in  command,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to 
know  and  distinguish  the  regularly  commissioned  and 
loyal  troops  of  Maryland  from  armed  bodies  who  may 
claim  to  be  such. 

The  ordinary  operations  of  the  corporate  govern- 
ment of  the  city  or  Baltimore  and  of  the  civil  authori- 
ties will  not  be  interfered  with,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
will  be  aided  by  all  the  power  at  the  command  of  the 
General,  upon  proper  call  being  made,  and  all  «uch 
authorities  are  cordially  invited  to  cooperate  with  the 
General  in  command  to.  carry'  out  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  the  proclamation,  so  that  the  city  of  Baltimore 
may  bo  shown  to  the  country  to  be,  what  she  is  in  fact, 
patriotic  and  loyal  to  the  Union,  the  Constitution,  and 
the  laws. 

No  flag,  banner,  ensign,  or  device  of  the  so-colled 
Confederate  States,  or  any  of  them,  will  be  permitted 
to  be  raised  or  shown  in  this  department,. and  the  ex- 
hibition of  cither  of  them  by  evil-disposed  persons  will 
be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  evidence  of  a  design  to 
afford  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  tho  country. 
To  make  it  the  more  apparent  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  Stales  by  far  more  relies  upon  the  loy- 
alty, patriotism,  and  zeal  of  the  good  citizens  of  Balti- 
more and  vicinity  than  upon  any  exhibition  of  force 
calculated  to  intimidate  them  into  that  obedience  to 
the  laws  which  the  Government  doubts  not  will  be 
paid  from  inherent  respect  and  love  oY order,  the  com- 
manding General  has  brought  to  the  city  with  him,  of 
the  many  thousand  troops  in  the  immediato  neighbor- 
hood, which  might  be  at  once  concentrated  here,  scarce- 
ly more  than  an  ordinary  guard,  and  until  it  fails  bim, 
he  will  continue  to  rely  upon  that  loyalty  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  citizens  of  Maryland,  which  have  never  yet 
been  found  wanting  to  the  Government  in  time  of 
need.  The  General  in  command  desires  to  greet  and 
treat  in  this  part  of  his  department  all  tho  citizens 
thereof  as  friends  and  brothers,  having  a  common 
purpose,  a  common  loyalty,  and  a  common  country. 
Any  infractions  of  the  laws  by  the  troops  under  his 
command,  or  any  disordorly,  unsoldierlike  conduct,  or 
any  interference  with  private  property,  he  desires  to 
have  immediately  reported  to  him,  and  pledges  him- 
self that  if  any  soldier  so  far  forgets  himself  as  to  break 
those  laws  that  he  has  sworn  to  defend  and  enforce,  he 
shall  be  most  rigorously  punished. 

The  General  believes  that  if  tho  suggestions  and  re- 
quests contained  in  this  proclamation  arc  faithfully 
carried  out  by  tho  cooperation  of  all  good  and  Union- 
loving  citizens,  and  peace  and  quiet,  and  certainty  of 
future  peace  and  quiet  aro  thus  restored,  business  will 
resume  its  accustomed  channels,  trade  take  the  place 
of  dulness  and  inactivity,  efficient  labor  displace  idle- 
ness, and  Baltimore  will  be  in  fact  what  she- is  entitled 
to  be,  in  the  front  rank  of  the  commercial  cities  of  the 
nation. 

Given  at  Baltimore,  the  day  and  year  (May  Hth, 
1361)  herein  first  above  written. 

BENJ.  F.  BUTLER, 
Brig.-General  Comm'g  Department  of  Annopolis. 
E.  G.  1'akkee,  Lieut.  Col.,  Aide-de-Camp. 
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Soon  General  Butler  was  transferred  to  the 
command  of  Fortress  Monroe,  and  General 
Banks  took  command  of  the  Department  of 
Annapolis,  with  his  head-quarters  at  Balti- 
more. On  the  27th  of  June,  the  City  Marshal 
of  Police,  Kane,  was  arrested  by  a  military 
force  acting  under  the  command  of  General 
Banks.  At  the  same  time,  a  Provost-Marshal 
was  appointed,  and  a  proclamation  issued  by 
the  commanding  General.  For  so  much  of  the 
proclamation  as  states  the  cause  and  object  of 
the  arrest,  tee  Baltimoue.  The  proclamation 
then  proceeds  as  follows : 

For  this  reason  of  superseding  his  official  authority, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Commissioners  of  Police,  I  have 
arrested,  and  do  "mow  detain  him  in  custody  of  the 
United  States ;  and  in  further  pursuance  of  my  in- 
structions, I  hare  appointed,  for  the  time  being,  Colo- 
nel Kenly,  of  the  First  Maryland  Regiment  of  Volun- 
teers, l'rovoat-Marshal  iu  and  for  the  City  of  Baltimore, 
to  superintend  and  cause  to  be  executed  the  Police 
laws  provided  by  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  with 
the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the 
Police  Department,  and  ho  will  be  respected  accord- 
ingly.  Whenever  a  loyal  citizen  shall  be  otherwise 


ned  for  the  performance  of  his  dutv.  who  will  exe- 
cute the  laws  impartial! v  and  in  good  fuith  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  the  military  of  this  De- 
partment will  render  to  him  thaj  constant  and  willing 
obedieucc  which  is  due  from  every  good  citizen  to  the 
Government.  N.  P.  BANKS, 

Major-Gcneral  Commanding. 

m-  \]>-<jiw  i.ti  r;  -  Department  op  Assapolis,  \ 

June  i',  IsCl.  J 

To  Colonel  A'r'Wy  .* 

Sib  :  By  virtue  of  instructions  received  from  the  De- 
portment of  War,  at  Washington,  dated  June  24th, 
1*61,  I  do  hereby  appoint  you  Provost -Marshal  in  and 
for  tho  City  of  Baltimore.  You  will  enter  upon  your 
duties  forthwith  at  the  head-quarters  of  Police  for  the 
city,  and,  notifying  his  Honor,  the  Mayor,  of  your  ap- ' 
pointraent,  by  reading  to  him  this  order  and  the  proc- 
lamation enclosed  herewith,  you  will  proceed  at  once, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  tho 
Police  Department,  to  superintend  and  cause  to  be 
executed  the  Police  law  provided  bv  the  Legislature 
of  Maryland,  "  for  the  government  of  Baltimore." 
urn,  very  respectfully,  yours,  Ac., 

N.  P.  BANKS, 
Major-Gensral  Commanding. 

Provost-Marshal  Kenly  immediately  issued 
the  following  order : 

Otticr  PanvosT-MABsnAL,  Jum21,  1S6L 
To  tkt  OJRceri  and  M,n  of  the  Mice  oj  Baltimore  : 

By  order  of  Major-General  Banks,  commanding  tho 
Department  of  Annapolis,  I  assume  and  take  command 
of  the  police  force  of  the  City  of  Baltimore,  to  superin- 
tend, and,  with  the  aid  of  the  subordinate  officers  of 
the  Police  Department,  to  execute  and  cause  to  be  exe- 
cuted the  Police  laws  provided  by  the  Legislature  of 
Murylond  for  the  government  of  the  City  of  Baltimore. 
You  will  continue  to  discharge  your  duties  under  ex- 
isting regulations  until  further  orders. 

JOHN  B.  KENLY,  Provost-Marshal. 

Immediately  after  these  proceedings,  tho 
Police  Commissioners  met  and  issued  the  fol- 
lowing protest,  which  shows  the  authority  by 
which  they  were  appointed,  and  under  which 
they  acted : 

Omcz  Boaed  or  Police.  Ralttmoec,  1 
June.  17,  1961.  f 
Whereas,  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland  give  the 
whole  and  exclusive  control  of  the  police  force  of  the 
tity  to  the  Board  of  Police,  organized  and  appointed 


by  the  General  Assembly ;  and  not  only  are  the  said 

Board  bound  to  exercise  the  powers  vested  in  and  dis- 
charge the  duties  imposed  upon  them,  but  all  other 
persons  arc  positively  prohibited,  under  heavy  penal- 
ties, from  interfering  with  them  in  so  doing.  And 
whereas,  there  is  no  power  given  to  the  Board  to 
transfer  the  control  over  any  portion  of  the  police  to 
any  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  other  than  the 
officers  of  police  appointed  by  them,  in  pursuance  of 
the  express  provisions  of  the  law,  and  acting  under 
their  orders.  And  whereas,  by  the  orders  of  Major- 
General  Banks,  an  officer  of  the  United  Stales  Army, 
commanding  in  this  city,  the  Marshal  of  Police  has 
been  arrested,  the  Board  of  Police  superseded,  and  an 
officer  of  the  army  has  been  appointed  Provost-Mar- 
shal, and  directed  to  assume  the  command  and  control 
of  the  police  force  of  the  city ;  therefore,  be  it 

Jittolced,  That  this  Board  do  solemnly  protest 
against  the  order  and  proceedings  above  referred  to, 
of  Mnjor-Gcneral  Banks,  as  an  arbitrary  exercise  of 
military  power,  not  warranted  by  any  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  'States,  or  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  but  in  derogation  thereof. 

(For  the  additional  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Board,  tee  Baltimore.)  Upon  the  appear- 
ance of  this  protest,  General  Banks  issued  the 
following  instructions  to  the  provost-Marshal 

llEAD-QU AT.TEKS  Kr.I'AltTMEXT  OP  AX3APf>US,  > 

June  it,  lb«L  J 
To  Colon, I  Kenly,  Protod~ManJial : 
Sin :  My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  resolution, 

Iiurporting  to  have  been  this  day  passed  by  the  late 
ioa/d  of  Police  Commissioners,  expressing  the  opin- 
ion that  "  the  suspension  of  their  functions  suspended 
at  the  same  time  the  operations  of  the  police  law,  and 
puts  the  officers  and  men  on"  duty  for  the  present." 

You  will  take  special  notice,  air,  that  by  my  nroda- 
mation  of  this  day,  neither  the  law  nor  the  officers  ap- 
pointed to  execute  the  laws  are  affected  in  any  manner 
wbatever,  except  as  it  operates  upon  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  and  tho  Chief  of  Police, 
whose  functions  were  and  are  suspended.  Every  part 
of  the  police  law  is  to  be  enforced  by  yon,  except  that 
which  refers  to  the  authority  of  tbc  Commissioners  and 
Chief  of  Police,  and  every* officer  and  man.  with  the 
exception  of  those  persons  above  named,  will  be  con- 
tinued in  service  by  you,  in  the  positions  they  now 
occupy,  and  with  the  advantages  they  now  receive, 
unless  one  or  more  shall  refuse  to  discharge  their 
duties. 

If  any  police  officer  declines  to  perform  his  duty,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  anarchy  which  it  was .  the  purpose 
of  the  Commissioners  to  bring  upon  the  city,  by  incor- 
rectly stating  that  it  bad  been  by  my  act  deprived  of 
ita  police  protection,  yon  will  select,  in  conference 
with  such  of  the  public  authorities  as  will  aid 
;ood  men  and  true  to  fill 


you. 


gCRXl 

their 

You  will  also  take  especial  notice  that  no 
resolution,  or  other  act  of  the  late  Board  of  < 
sioners,  can  operate  to  limit  the  effective  force  of  the 
police  law,  or  to  discharge  any  officer  engaged  in  its 
execution.  If  any  prorision  of  the  law  foils  to  be  exe- 
cuted, it  will  be  from  the  choice  of  the  city,  and  iTany 
officer,  except  such  as  are  hereinafter  named,  leave  the 
service,  it  will  be  upon  his  own  decision. 

You  will  cause  these  rules  to  be  mode  known  as  the 
rule  of  your  conduct 

I  repeat  my  declaration  and  my  purpose— no  inter- 
vention with  the  laws  or  government  of  the  city  what- 
ever is  intended,  except  to  prevent  secret,  violent,  and 
treasonable  combinations  of  disloyal  men  against  tha 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

I  am,  sir,  very  truly  yours,  Ac., 

NATH.  P.  BANKS. 

These  details  are  sufficient  to  show  the  ex- 
tent of  the  o|>erntions  of  martial  law  in  Balti- 
more, and  the  principles  upon  which  it  was 
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based.  On  the  14th  of  Augnst,  General  Fre- 
mont proclaimed  martial  law  in  St.  Louis.  The 
following  is  his  proclamation : 

Head-Quarters  Wmtmh  PrrARTvr.sT,  ) 

St.  Lotus,  Aug.  14.  f 
I  hereby  declare  and  establish  martial  law  in  the 
City  and  County  of  St.  Louis.  Major  J.  MeKinstry, 
Uuiled  States  Army,  is  appointed  Provost-Marshal. 
All  orders  and  regulations  issued  by  him  will  be  re- 
spected and  obeyed  accordingly. 

Sigued,  J.  C.  FREMONT, 

Major-Gcneral  Commanding. 

On  the  same  day,  Major  MeKinstry  issued  a 
proclamation  to  the  citizens,  as  follows : 

To  Ou  I\opUo/li4  City  and  County  of  St.  Louit  : 
The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  Provost- 
"the  City  and  CountT  of  St.  Louis,  calls  upon 
izons  to  cheerfully  obey  the  rules  it  has  been 
necessary  to  establish  in  order  to  insure  the 
preservation  of  the  public  peace. 

The  undersigned  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  offico 
with  a  full  sense  of  the  responsibility  that  devolves 
upon  him,  and  he  deprecates  as  sincerely  as  any  citi- 
zen can,  the  state  of  ail  airs  that  compels  the  establish- 
ment of  the  stringent  measures  be  will  enforce,  but 
haviug  confidence  in  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the 
masses,  he  appeals'  to  them  to  cooperate  with  the  civil 
and  military  authorities  in  preserving  peace  and  good 
order  in  the  city  and  county. 

The  civil  law  will  remain  in  force,  and  the  under- 
signed will  exercise  the  power  given  him  only  in 


where  the  civil  law  is  found  to  be  inadequate  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  peace  and  the  public  safety. 
Any  violation  of  order  will  be  followed  by  prompt  and 
adequate  punishment,  regardless  of  persons  or  i 
tiona.  J.  McKlNSTRY, 

Major  U.  S.  Ann v,  Provost-Marshal. 
Office  of  the  Provost-Marshal,  St,  Louis,  Mo.,  August 
14.  ltfCl. 

ORDER  SO.  20. 
Omci  Provost-Marshal,  Aug.  14, 1861. 
The  wearing  of  concealed  weapons  by  any  persons 
not  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
the  regularly  constituted  police  force  of  the  city,  U 
hereby  prohibited. 

No  excuse  of  any  kind  or  description  will  mitigate 
the  severe  punishment  ordered  to  be  inflicted  for  a 
violation  of  this  order.  J.  McKlNSTRY, 

Major  U.  S.  Army,  Provost-Marshal. 

ORDER  XO  21. 

OmcT.  Provost-Marshal,  St.  Lons.  Aug.  14. 
Notice  is  hereby  g^ven  to  gunsmiths  and  dealers  in 
fire-arms,  residents  m  the  city  and  county  of  SU  Louis, 
that  do  description  of  fire-arms  will  be  permitted  to  bo 
sold  or  given  away  after  this  date,  without  a  special 
permit  from  this  office.         J.  McKlNSTRY. 

Major  U.  S.  Army,  Provost-Marshal. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  this  subject,  tho 
following  documents,  although  belonging  to  tho 
records  of  the  ensuing  year,  are  introduced  in 
this  place.  They  serve  to  show  the  views  enter- 
tained by  the  Confederate  Government,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  acted  in  the  execution 
of  martial  law  : 

GENERAL  ORDERS  NO.  1. 

War  Department,  Ahutaxt  and  Inspector- ) 
Gk.nkral's  Orrira,  Kiohhokd,  April  8, 188Z  f 
I.  The  following  proclamation  is  published  for  the 
information  of  all  concerned  : 

proclamation. 


States  of  America,  do  proclaim  that  martial  law  is 
hereby  extended  over  the  Department  of  East  Ten* 
nessee,  under  the  command  of  Major-Cteneral  E.  K. 
Smith  ;  and  I  do  proclaim  the  suspension  of  all  civil 
jurisdiction,  (with  the  exception  of  that  enabling  the 
court*  to  take  cognizance  of  the  probate  of  wills,  the 
administration  of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons,  tho 
qualification  of  guardians,  to  enter  decrees  and  orders 
for  the  partition  and  sale  of  property,  to  make  orders 
concerning  roads  and  bridges,  to  assess  county  lcrics. 


ung  roi 

and  to  order  the  payment  of  county  dues,)  and  the 
writ  of  habtoM  corpus  aforesaid. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  signed  my  name 
and  set  my  seal,  this  the  Sth  day  of  April,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixtT-two. 

[Seal.]  JEFFERSON  DAYIS. 

II.  Major-General  E.  K.  Smith,  commanding  De- 
partment of  East  Tennessee,  is  charged  with  the  due 
execution  of  the  foregoing  proclamation.  He  will 
forthwith  establish  or  efficient  military  police,  and 
will  enforce  the  following  orders: 

The  distillation  of  spirituous  liquors  is  positively  pro- 
hibited, and  the  distilleries  will  forthwith  be  closed. 
The  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  of  anv  kind  is  also  pro- 
hibited, and  establishments  for  tho  sale  thereof  will  bo 


III.  All  persons  infringing  the  above  prohibition 
will  suffer  sucb  punishment  as  shall  be  ordered  by  the 
sentence  of  a  court-martial :  Provided,  that  no'  sen- 
tence to  hard  labor  for  more  than  one  month  shall  be 
inflicted  br  the  sentence  of  a  regimental  court-martial, 
as  directed  by  the  6<  th  Article  of  War. 

By  command  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
S.  COOl'ER,  Adi'tandl 

Official :  II.  L.  Clat,  A.  A.-G. 

GENERAL  ORDERS  NO.  23. 
II  EAD-O.U  ARTEBB  DltPAmiWfT  EAST  TV**  ,  » 

Kroxtillb,  April  1$,  lg<tx.  | 
I.  Col.  W.  M.  Churcbwell  is  appointed  Provtost-Mar- 
shal,  and  charged,  under  the  direction  of  the  Major- 
General  commanding,  with  the  due  execution  of  the 
foregoing  proclamation  in  this  Department. 
By  command  of  Major-General 

E.  KIRBY  SMITH. 

H.  L.  Clat,A.A  G. 

T I r  v n - <j i •  a ste rs  Department  Kast  Tr.srt..  \ 
Omci  Provost-Marshal.  KxoxviLE,.4/>ri/18,l$62.  f 
Martial  law  having  been  declared  in  this  Depart- 
ment, the  people  of  Last  Tennessee  are  notified  that 
whilst  the  criminal  courts  of  the,  land  continue  in  the 
exercise  of  their  functions,  they — the  people — are 
amenable  for  offences  committed  under  the  "  Articles 
of  Wur,"  and  they  can  be  tried,  under  the  orders  of 
the  Department  Commander,  by  military  courts. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Rides  and  Articles 
of  War,  arc  published  for  their  information  and  guid- 
ance: #**••• 

Article  5.  Any  officer  or  private  who  shall  use  con- 
temptuous or  disrespectful  words  against  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederate  States,  against  the  Yice-Prcsi- 
dent  thereof,  against  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate 
States,  or  against  the  Chief  Magistrate  or  Legislature 
of  any  of  the  Confederate  States  in  which  he  may  be 
quartered,  if  a  commissioned  officer,  shall  be  cashiered, 
or  otherwise  punished,  as  a  court-martial  may  decide ; 
if  a  non-commissioned  officer  or  soldier,  he  shall  suffer 
such  punishment  as  shall  be  inflicted  by  the  sentence 
of  a  court-martial.  *  *  *  • 

Art.  23.  Any  officer  or  soldier  who  shall  be  con- 
victed of  haviug  advised  or  persuaded  any  other  offi- 
cer or  soldier  to  desert  the  service  of  the  Confederate 
States,  shall  suffer  death,  or  such  other  punishment  as 
shall  be  inflicted  upon  bim  by  tho  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial. 


By  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  me,  by  law,  to  de-  Art.  55.  Whosoever,  belonging  to  the  armies  of  tho 
dare  the  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  tho  writ  of    Confederate  States  in  foreign  parts,  shall  force  a  safc- 
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Davis,  President  of  the  Confederate 


guard,  shall  suffer  death. 
Art.  56.  Whosoever  shall  relieve  the 
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monev,  victuals,  or  ammunition,  or  shall  knowingly 
li arbor  or  protect  an  cnemv,  shall  suffer  death,  or  such 
other  punHhment  as  shall  be  ordered  by  tho  sentence 
of  a  court-martial. 

Art.  £7.  Whosoever  shall  be  convicted  of  holding 
correspondence  with,  or  giving  intelligence  to,  the 
enemv,  cither  directly  or  indirectlv,  shall  suffer  doath, 
or  such  other  punishment  as  shall  be  ordered  by  the 

sentence  of  a  court-martial.   

WM.  M.  CHURCHWELL, 

Colonel  and  Provoat- Marshal. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  the  principles  and 
operation  of  martial  law  are  wholly,  and  per- 
haps necessarily,  undefined.  In  each  of  the 
preceding  cases  tho  extent  of  its  operations  bos 
been  different.  Other  cases,  not  stated  in  de- 
tail, present  the  saine  result.  In  all  cases,  tho 
commanders  of  the  Federal  forces  issued  their 
proclamations  upon  the  orders  of  the  War  De- 
partment, which  is  under  the  immediate  au- 
thority of  the  President  m  Commander-in- 
Chief. 

MARTINSBURG,  a  thriving  village  hereto- 
fore, is  the  capital  of  Berkley  County,  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  located  on  tho  Tuscarora  Creek 
and  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  180 
miles  north  of  Richmond.  Its  situation  is  m  an 
elevated  and  fertile  region  a  few  miles  west  of 
tho  Blue  Ridgo.  The  force  of  Gen.  Patterson 
which  crossed  the  Potomac  on  the  morning  of 
July  2d  at  Williamsport,  after  the  skirmish  at 
Falling  Water,  moved  to  llainesville,  and  thence 
to  Martinsburg  on  the  8d  July.  The  nearest 
force  pf  the  Confederates  at  tho  time  was  at 
Big  Springs,  on  the  routo  to  Winchester,  three 
miles  below.  This  was  only  a  double  picket- 
guard.  Gen.  Johnston  had  moved  forward  tho 
heaviest  pare  of  his  column  to  Banker  Hill,  a 
small  village  ten  miles  below.  Whilst  this 
point  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Confederate 
force,  a  great  destruction  of  locomotives,  cars, 
and  other  property  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company  was  made.  An  eye-witness 
thus  describes  tho  scene  presented  to  his  view : 

u  Oh  the  6th  Juno  we  rode  about  three  miles 
along  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  All 
along  were  scattered  coal-cars  in  long  lines, 
with  the  coal  still  burning,  having  been  set  on 
fire  by  the  Confederate  force.  They  had  kin- 
dled huge  fires  around  them,  burning  all  the 
wood-work,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  iron.  They 
wero  all  fine  iron  cars,  holding  about  twenty 
tons  each.  Ilore  and  there  tho  road  led  above 
them,  and  looking  down,  we  could  see  the  in- 
side— a  mass  of  red-hot  coals.  Some  small 
bridges  had  been  burnt  with  tho  cars  on  them, 
and,  giving  way,  the  cars  were  left  piled  ono  on 
another  in  the  small  streams  below,  all  battered 
and  bent  Wo  counted  tho  lino  of  locomotives 
that  had  been  burnt,  (forty-ono  or  forty-two  in 
all,)  red  and  blistered  with  the  heat.  (See  B. 
&  O.  Railroad.)  Tho  withdrawal  of  troops 
on  the  retreat  of  General  Patterson  again  ex- 
posed tho  inhabitants  of  this  town  to  the  power 
of  tho  Confederate  force. 

MARYLAND,  the  most  southern  of  the 
Middle  States,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 


MARYLAND. 

Pennsylvania,  east  by  Delaware  and  the  At* 
lantic,  and  south,  southwest,  and  west  by  Vir- 
ginia, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Po- 
tomac River.  The  population  in  1860,  was 
616,128  whites,  83,718  free  colored,  and  87,188 
slaves ;  total,  687,034.  Tho  ratio  of  increase 
during  the  previous  ten  years  was  23.49  white, 
12.04  free  colored,  3.62  slaves.  The  Govercor 
is  elected  for  four  years.  The  term  of  Gov- 
ernor Hicks  expired  at  the  dose  of  1861.  Tho 
Senate  consists  of  twenty-two  members,  who 
are  elected  for  four  years,  and  the  House  of 
seventy-four  members,  who  are  elected  for  two 
years.   {See  Nkw  Ambkicax  Ctclop^epia.) 

The  location  of  Maryland  on  the  highway 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  District  of  Columbia  within  her 
territory,  made  her  somewhat  of  a  coveted  prize 
with  the  States  determined  to  secede.  By  her 
secession  «he  would  take  possession  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  Washington  become  tbe 
capital  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  These  con- 
siderations caused  unusual  excitement  among 
her  citizens  as  to  the  course  which  the  State 
should  pursue.  Perhaps  the  most  weighty  of 
the  material  considerations  which  controlled  as 
well  her  action  as  that  of  Kentucky,  arose  from 
her  geographical  position. 

A  border  State,  adjoining  a  great  slave  State 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  greater  and  far 
more  populous  free  State,  which  was  one  of 
those  Maryland  had  cause  to  censure  as  having 
provoked,  although  it  did  not  justify  the  ex- 
treme violence  of  the  South,  and  that  was  re- 
strained by  law  and  decency  from  open  war- 
fare upon  slave  property ;  yet  the  moment  she 
joined  and  made  common  cause  with' others  of 
the  South,  then  would  commence  the  stampede 
that  in  less  than  six  months  would  cither  not 
leave  a  remnant  of  that  peculiar  property  in 
the  State,  or  mako  the  residue  evil  disposed 
and  of  no  value. 

Tho  slave  property  in  the  state,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  difficulties  of  the  country  was 
estimated  at  not  less  than  fifty  millions  in  value. 
In  addition,  there  would  also  have  been  the  re- 
moval of  about  one  hundred  thousand  servile  la- 
borers from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  thereby 
become  desolate.  This  change  of  circumstances 
in  her  condition  would  have  made  her  a  free 
State,  thereby  destroying  almost  entirely  her 
particular  interest  for  a  union  with  tbe  South- 
ern States,  and  placing  her  on  terms  of  disunion 
and  hostility  with  tho  free  North,  to  which  sbo 
had  thus  become  in  a  degree  assimilated. 

Tho  first  decisive  public  act  of  the  Governor 
in  favor  of  tho  Union,  was  his  reply  to  A.  B. 
Handy,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Mississippi,  as  a  commissioner  from 
that  State  to  Maryland.  The  occasion  of  this 
visit  of  the  Mississippi  Commissioner,  as  stated  , 
by  himself,  was  "  tho  crisis  in  the  national  af- 
fairs of  this  country,  and  the  danger  which  im- 
perils the  safety  and  rights  of  the  Southern 
States  by  reason  of  the  election  of  a  sectional 
candidate  to  the  ofiico  of  President  of  the 
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United  States,  and  upon  a  platform  of  principles 
destructive  of  oar  constitutional  rights,  which 
calls  for  prompt  and  decisive  action  for  the 
purpose  of  protection  and  future  security."  To 
the  views  exprtsscd  hy  the  Commissioner  sent 
upon  such  an  occasion,  the  Governor  replied  on 
the  10th  of  December.  In  this  reply  he  de- 
clared his  purpose  to  act  in  full  concert  with 
the  other  Border  States,  "  and  I  do  not  doubt," 
he  adds,  "  the  people  of  Maryland  are  ready  to 
go  with  the  people  of  those  States  for  weal  or 
woe."  He  fully  agreed  in  the  opinion  as  to 
the  necessity  for  protection  to  the  rights  of  the 
South,  and  while  his  sympathies  were  with  the 
gallant  people  of  Mississippi,  he  hoped  they 
would  act  with  prudence  as  well  as  with  cour- 
age. 

From  this  time  unparalleled  efforts  were 
mode  to  induce  the  Governor  to  call  an.  extra 
session  of  the  Legislature.  The  success  of  this 
movement  involved,  among  its  consequences, 
the  possession  of  Washington  by  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  the  prevention  of  tho  inauguration 
of  the  President-elect,  and  the  prominence  that 
would  be  given  to  the  Southern  Government  in, 
the  eyes  of  tho  world,  by  actually  supplanting 
that  of  the  United  States  in  its  very  citadel. 
Another  consequence  of  immediate  importance 
to  the  citizens  of  Maryland  would  also  follow, 
and  that  was  whether  the  State  should  form  a 
part  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  With  a  single  eye  to  this  con- 
sideration, the  Governor  appears  to  have  been 
controlled. 

Nevertheless,  the  friends  of  tho  Sonthern 
States  were  strenuous  in  their  efforts  to  over- 
come .th'e  opposition  of  tho  Governor.  Tho 
action  of  the  Legislature  was  necessary,  to  ob- 
tain a  legal  State  Convention.  Through  tho 
decision  of  such  a  body  it  was  hoped  to  place 
the  State  side  by  side  with  her  Southern  sis- 
ters. Twelve  members  of  the  twenty-two,  who 
composed  the  State  Senate,  met,  and  adopted 
an  address  to  the  Governor,  urging  the  neces- 
sity of  an  extra  session.  Preliminary  steps 
were  contemplated  for  calling  an  informal  State 
Convention  of  prominent  citizens  of  all  political 
parties,  in  order  to  obtain  from  that  lx>dy  an 
expression  of  the  sentiment  of  the  people  in 
favor  of  an  extra  session  of  tho  Legislature. 
On  the  other  side,  tho  friends  of  the  Union 
memorialized  the  Governor  in  opposition  to 
such  a  measure.  They  said  his  course  of  re- 
fusal received  their  full  approval,  and  they 
hoped  he  would  steadily  refuse,  unless  there 
should  appear  to  his  calm  and  deliberate  judg- 
ment just  causo  to  do  so.  In  answer  to  these 
appeals  he  issued  an  address,  stating  very  fully 
his  views,  in  which  he  said : 

I  firmlv  believe  that  a  division  of  this  Government 
would  inevitably  produce  civil  war.  The  secession 
leaders  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  fanatical  dema- 
gogues of  the  North  have  alike  proclaimed  that  such 
would  be  the  result,  and  no  man  of  sense,  in  my  opin- 
ion, can  question  it.  What  could  the  Legislature  do 
in  this  crisis,  if  convened,  to  remove  the  present 
troubles  which  beset  the  Union?  We  are  told  by  the 


leading  spirits  of  the  South  Carolina  Convention  that 
neither  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  nor  the  non-execu- 
tion of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  nor  both  combined, 
constitute  their  grievances.  They  declare  that  the 
real  cause  of  their  discontent  dates  as  far  back  as  1S33. 
Maryland  and  every  other  State  in  the  Union,  with  n 
united  voice,  then"  declared  the  causo  insufficient  to 
justify  the  course  of  South  Carolina.  Con  it  be  that 
this  people  who  then  unanimously  supported  the  cause 
of  General  Jackson,  will  now  yield  their  opinions  at 
the  bidding  of  modern  secessionists?  I  have  been 
told  that  the  position  of  Maryland  should  be  defined 
so  that  both  sections  can  understand  it.  Do  any  really 
understand  her  position  ?  Who  that  wishes  to  under- 
stand it  can  fail  to  do  so?  If  the  action  of  the  Legisla- 
ture would  be  simply  to  declare  that  Maryland  is  with 
the  South  in  sympathy  and  feeling;  that  she  demands 
from  the  North  the  repeal  of  offensive,  unconstitutional 
statutes,  and  appeals  to  it  for  naw  guarantees ,  that  sho 
will  wait  a  reasonable  time  for  the  North  to  purge  her 
statute-books,  as  to  do  justice  to  her  Sonthern  brethren, 
and,  if  her  appeals  are  vain,  will  make  her  common 
cause  with  her  sister  border  States  in  resistance  to  tyr- 
anny if  need  be,  it  would  only  be  saying  what  the 
whole  country  well  knows,  and  what  may  be  said  much 
more  effectually  by  her  people  themselves,  in  their 
meetings,  than  by  the  Legislature,  chosen  eighteen 
mouths  since,  when  none  of  these  questions  were  raised 
before  them.  That  Maryland  is  a  conservative  South- 
ern State  all  know  who  know  any  thing  of  her  people 
or  her  history.  The  business  and  agricultural  classes, 
planters,  merchants,  mechanics,  and  laboring  men, 
those  who  have  a  real  stake  in.  the  community,  who 
would  be  forced  to  pay  the  taxes  and  do  the  fighting, 
are  the  persons  who  should  be  beard  in  preference  to 
excited  politicians,  many  of  whom  having  nothing  to 
lose  from  the  destruction  of  the  Government,  may 


hope  to  derive  some  gain  from  the  ruin  of  the  State. 
Such  men  will  naturally  urge  you  to  pull  down  the 
pillars  of  this  "accursed  Union,"  which  their  allies  at 
the  North  have  denominated  a  "covenant  with  hell." 

The  people  of  Maryland,  if  left  to  themselves,  would 
decide,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  tho  present  causes  of  complaint  to  justify  imme- 
diate secession ;  and  yet,  against  our  judgments  and 
solemn  convictions  of  duty,  we  are  to  bo  precipitated 
into  this  revolution,  because  South  Carolina  thinks 
differently.  Arc  we  not  equals?  Or  shall  her  opin- 
ions control  our  actions?  After  we  have  solemnly  de- 
clared for  ourselves,  as  every  man  must  do,  arc  we  to 
be  forced  to  yield  our  opinions  to  those  of  another  State, 
and  thus  in  effect  obey  her  mandates?  She  refuses  to 
wait  for  our  counsels.  Are  we  bound  to  obey  her  com- 
mands? The  men  who  hare  embarked  in  this  scheme 
to  convene  the  Legislature,  will  spore  no  pains  to  carry 
their  point.  The  whole  plan  of  operations,  in  the  event 
of  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature,  is,  us  I  have  been 
informed,  already  marked  out,  the  list  of  ambossadors 
who  are  to  visit  the  other  States  is  agreed  on,  and  the 
resolutions  which  they  hope  will  be  passed  by  tho  Lcg- 
isloture,  fally  committing  this  State  to  secession,  are 
said  to  be  already  prepared.  In  the  course  of  nature, 
I  cannot  have  long  to  live,  and  I  fervently  trust  to  be 
allowed  to  end  my  days  a  citizen  of  this  glorious  Union. 
But  should  I*e  compelled  to  witness  the  downfall  of 
that  Government  inherited  from  our  fathers,  establish- 
ed, as  it  were,  by  the  special  favor  of  God,  I  will  at 
least  have  the  consolation,  at  my  dying  hour,  that  I 
neither  by  word  nor  deed  assisted  in  hastening  its  dis- 
ruption. THOMAS  H.  HICKS. 

As  time  passed  on,  it  became  apparent  that 
the  approval  of  tho  policy  of  Gov.  Hicks  was 
almost  unanimous  on  tho  eastern  shore,  and 
that  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  the  same 
sentiment  prevailed.  A  meeting  for  a  counter 
movement,  called  under  favorable  circumstances 
in  Baltimore,  was  attended  by  only  a  few  hun- 
dred persons.   On  tho  18th  and  19th  of  Fcbru- 
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ary,  an  irregular  State  Convention  was  held  at 
Baltimore,  in  which  most  of  the  counties  in  the 
State  were  represented.  Its  object  was  to  take 
into  consideration  the  position  of  Maryland  in 
referenco  to  the  national  difficulties,  and  its 
deliberations  resulted  in  an  address  and  a  series 
of  resolutions. 

The  action  proposed  was  simply  to  wait 
The  resolutions  asserted  that  a  full  and  fair  ex- 

Ercssion  of  the  popular  will  was  most  likely  to 
a  had  by  a  Convention  called  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Governor,  and  that,  as  it  was 
asserted  that  the  Governor  would,  by  proclama- 
tion, authorize  such  a  movement  in  the  event 
of  a  failure  upon  the  part  of  Congress  and  the 
Peace  Conference,  to  adopt  any  satisfactory 
plan  of  compromise,  the  Convention  approved 
that  purpose,  and  adjourned  until  the  12th  of 
March,  to  await  the  Governor's  action ;  unless, 
intermediately,  the  State  of  Virginia  should  se- 
cede, when  the  Convention  was  to  be  immediate- 
ly reassembled  at  the  call  of  its  President.  If 
the  Governor  declined  to  call  a  u  Sovereign  " 
Convention  previous  to  the  12th  of  March,  then 
the  Convention  would  at  once  recommend  to 
the  people  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  dele- 
gates to  such  a  Convention. 

This.  Convention  reassembled  again  on  the 
12th  of  March,  in  reduced  numbers.  The  re- 
sult of  its  action  was  simply  a  negation  of  the 
necessity  for  any  movement  on  the  part  of 
Maryland  at  that  time.  The  Convention  fur- 
ther resolved  that  the  proposition  for  a  Con- 
ference among  the  Southern  Border  States,  by 
delegates  deriving  authority  from  the  people, 
would  meet  the  approval  of  Maryland,  and  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  visit  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention and  express  to  them  that  assurance. 
Those  of  the  delegates  who  desired  to  go  farther 
than  was  proposed  by  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions,  submitted  amendments, 
declaring  that  all  attempts  upon  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  "reoccupy,  repossess,  or  re- 
tako "  any  forts  or  any  other  property  within 
the  limits  of  the*  seceded  States,  would  be  acts 
of  war,  and  that  such  acts  would  absolve  Mary- 
laud  and  the  Border  States  from  all  connection 
with  the  United  States.  These  amendments 
were  opposed,  as  in  reality  opening  the  way  to 
secession,  and  as  initiating  a  programme  that 
would  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  people  of  Mary- 
land. •  Finally  the  subject  was  postponed. 

Movements  were  also  commenced1  for  the  or- 
ganization of  a  Union  party  in  the  State.  At 
a  public  meeting  held  at  Frederick,  a  State 
Convention  to  be  held  on  the  2d  May,  was 
recommended  to  form  a  Union  party. 

The  assault  on  Fort  Sumter  made  no  changes 
in  the  Governor's  views,  lie  still  contended 
that  Maryland  should  maintain  the  same  posi- 
tion ©f  devotion  to  the  Union  and  the  Constitu- 
tion that  she  had  held  throughout  this  period 
of  national  trouble.  Secession  was  no  remedy 
for  any  wrongs  complained  of,  and  in  the  case 
of  Maryland  especially  would  be  an  aggravation 
of  them  all,  with  the  accompaniment  of  civil 


strife  among  her  own  citizens,  bringing  ruin  to 
all  her  varied  commercial  and  agricultural  in- 
terests. The  election  for  members  of  Congress 
would  give  a  fair  opportunity  for  a  test  of  tho 
sentiment  of  the  State  on  the  question  of  seces- 
sion, and  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  would 
be  conducted  on  the  issue  of  "Union"  or 
"Disunion." 

To  the  proclamation  of  the  President  and 
the  requisition  for  a  quota  of  troops  from  Mary- 
land, the  Governor  replied  by  stating  tho  posi- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  State,  and  issued  the  fol- 
lowing proclamation : 

To  the  TtopU  of  Maryland  : 

The  uufortunate  state  of  affairs  now  existing  in  the 
country  has  greatly  excited  the  people  of  Maryland. 

In  consequence  of  our  peculiar  position  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  people  of  this  State  can  unani- 
mously agree  upon  the  best  mode  of  preserving  the 
honor  and  integrity  of  the  State,  and  of  main  tain  ins; 
within  her  limits  that  peace  so  earnestly  desired  by  all 
good  citizens. 

The  emergency  is  great.  The  consequences  of  a 
rash  step  will  be  feaxfuL  It  is  the  imperative  duty  of 
every  true  son  of  Maryland  to  do  all  that  can  M»ud  to 
arrest  the  threatened  evil. 

,  I  therefore  counsel  the  people,  in  all  earnestness,  to 
withhold  their  bands  from  whatever  may  tend  to  pre- 
cipitate us  into  the  gulf  of  discord  and  ruin  gaping  to 
receive  us.  I  counsel  the  people  to  abstain  from  all 
heated  controversy  upon  the  subject;  to  avoid  all 
things  that  tend  to  crimination  and  recrimination  ;  to 
believe  that  the  origin  of  our  evil  day  may  well  be  for- 
gotten now  by  every  patriot  in  the  earnest  desire  to 
arert  from  us  its  fruit. 

All  powers  vested  in  the  Governor  of  the  State  will 
b*  strenuously  exerted  to  preserve  the  peace  and  main- 
tain inviolate  the  honor  and  integrity  of  Maryland. 

I  call  upon  the  people  to  obey  the  laws,  and  to  aid 
the  constituted  authorities  in  their  endeaTors  to  pre- 
serve the  fair  fame  of  our  State  untarnished.- 

I  assure  the  people  that  no  troops  will  be  sent  from 
Maryland,  unless  it  may  be  for  the  defence  of  the  Na- 
tional  Capital. 

It  is  my  intention  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  my 
endeavor  in  the  past,  to  preserve  the  people  of  Mart  - 
land  from  civil  war;  aud  I  invoke  the  assistance  of 
every  true  and  loval  citizen  to  aid  me  to  this  tod. 

The  people  of  this  State  will,  in  a  short  time,  have 
the  opportunity  afforded  them  in  a  special  election  for 
members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  ex- 
press their  devotion  to  the  Union  or  their  desire  to  so* 
it  broken  up.  THOMAS  II .  HICKS, 

Governor  of  Maryland. 

Baltimore,  April  18,  1S61. 

The  exciting  events  at  Baltimore  on  the  lfXh 
of  April,  produced  greater  impression  in  the 
neighborhood  of  that  city  than  elsewhere  in 
the  State.  {See  Balttmobe.)  The  object  of 
the  Governor  was  to  gain  time.  lie  had  thus 
far  opposed  a  session  of  the  Legislature,  under 
a  conviction  that  a  majority  of  the  members 
were  in  favor  of  secession,  and  desired  to  place 
the  State  in  antagonism  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Under  the  excitement  produced  by  tho 
events  at  Baltimore,  the  Senator  from  that 
county,  Coleman  Gellott,  after  advising  with 
tho  Board  of  Police  Commissioners,  and  being 
instigated  by  the  more  prominent  secessionists, 
issued,  without  a  shadow  of  lawful  authority, 
a  proclamation  for  an  assembling  of  the  Legis- 
lature at  Baltimore.  That  would  have  placed 
that  body  in  the  midst  of  the  largest  ana  most 
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active  portion  of  the  secessionists  of  the  State. 
Sneaking  of  this  state  of  affairs  at  a  subsequent 
day,  the  Governor  said  : 

"I  knew  it  was  time  for  me  to  act  True, 
I  might  then  have  called  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  qnell  the  insurrection,  but 
this  wonld  almost  certainly  have  caused  the 
destruction  of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  I  might 
have  called  out  the  militia  to  endeavor  to  re- 
store quiet ;  and,  indeed,  I  did  mako  an  effort 
to  that  end.  But  I  discovered  that  nearly  all 
the  officers  were  in  league  with  the  conspira- 
tors, and  the  volunteer  corps  of  tho  city  and 
vicinity  which  .possessed  arms  were  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  same  category.  It  is  true,  there 
was  a  considerable  loyal  military  force  in  Balti- 
more, but  it  was  undisciplined,  and  entirely 
unarmed.  So  that  if  I  had  effectively  called 
out  the  militia  at  that  time,  I  should  have  actu- 
ally assisted  the  conspirators  in  their  designs. 
I  concluded,  therefore,  after  anxious  delibera- 
tion, that  there  was  but  one  course  left  to  me. 
I  summoned  the  Legislature  to  assemble  at 
Frederick  City,  in.  the  midst  of  a  loyal  popula- 
tion, on  the  26th  day  of  April,  believing  that 
even  the  few  days  thus  gamed  would  be  in- 
valuable." 

An  election  was  immediately  held  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore  for  members  of  this  Legislature. 
Only  one  ticket  was  nominated.  This  received 
about  9,200  votes.  The  vote  of  the  city  at  the 
Presidential  election  was  80,150. 

On  the  26th  this  body  assembled  at  Freder- 
ick. The  Governor,  in  his  Message,  briefly  de- 
scribed the  recent  events  which  had  taken  placo 
in  the  State,  and  his  own  action  in  connection 
with  them.   He  said  : 

Believing  it  to  be  the  design  of  the  Administration 
to  pass  over  our  soil  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  City 
of  Washington,  and  fearing  that  the  passage  of  such 
troops  would  excite  our  people  and  provoke  a  collision, 
I  labored  earnestly  to  induce  the  President  to  forego 
bis  purpose.  I  waited  upon  him  in  person,  and  urged 
the  importance  of  my  request.  I  subsequently  com- 
municated with  him  and  his  Cabinet  by  special  de- 
spatches, intreating  an  abandonment  of  bis  designs. 
To  all  my  requests  I  could  get  but  the  reply  that 
Washington  wan  threatened  with  attack  ;  that  the 
Government  bod  resolved  to  defend  it:  that  there  was 
no  other  way  of  obtaining  troops  than  by  passing  them 
over  the  soil  of  Maryland,  and  that  the  military  neces- 
sity of  the  case  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  abandon  its  plans,  much  as  it  desired  to  avoid 
the  dangers  of  a  collision.  My  correspondence  with 
the  authorities  at  Washington  is  therewith  submitted. 
The  consequences  are  known  to  you.  On  Friday  last 
•  detachment  of  troops  from  Massachusetts  reached 
Baltimore,  and  was  attacked  by  an  irresponsible  mob, 
and  several  persons  on  both  sides  were  killed.  The 
Mayor  and  Police  Board  gave  to  the  Massachusetts 
soldiers  all  the  protection  they  could  afford,  acting 
with  the  utmost  promptness  and  bravery.  But  they  - 
were  powerless  to  restrain  the  mob.  Being  in  Balti- 
more at  the  time,  I  cooperated  with  the  Mayor  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  my  power  in  his  efforts.  The  military 
of  the  city  were  ordered  out  to  assist  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace.  The  railroad  companies  were  re- 
quested bv  the  Mayor  and  myself  to  transport  no  more 
troops  to  Baltimore  City,  aud  they  promptly  acc<  ' 
to  our  request  Hearing  of  the  attack  upon  the 
dicrs,  the  War  Department  issued  orders  that  no  « 
troops  would  pass  through  Baltimore  City,  provided 


they  were  allowed  to  pass  outside  its  limits.  Subse- 
quently a  detachment  of  troops  were  ascertained  to  be 
encamped  at  or  near  Cockcysville,  in  Baltimore  Countv. 
On  being  informed  of  this,  the  War  Department  order- 
ed them  back.  Before  leaving  Baltimore,  Colonel  11  u- 
ger,  who  was  in  command  of  the  United  States  arsenal 
at  Pikesville,  informed  mo  that  he  had  resigned  his 
commission.  Being  advised  of  the  probability  that 
the  mob  might  attempt  the  destruction  of  this  propertv, 
and  thereby  complicate  our  difficulties  with  the  author- 
ities at  Washington,  I  ordered  Colonel  Petherbridgo 
to  proceed  with  sufficient  force  and  occupy  the  prem- 
ises in  the  name  of  the  United  States  Government,  of 
which  proceeding  I  immediately  notified  the  War  De- 
partment On  Sunday  morning  last  I  discovered  that 
a  detachment  of  troops,  under  command  of  Brigadier- 
General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  bad  reached  Annapolis  in 
a  steamer,  and  token  possession  of  the  practice-ship 
Constitution,  which  during  that  d*y  they  succeeded  in 
getting  outside  of  the  harbor  of  Annapolis,  where  she 
now  lies.  AAcr  getting  the  ship  off,  the  steamer  laid 
outside  the  harbor,  and  was  soon  joined  by  another 
steamer  having  on  board  the  Seventh  regiment  from 
New  York  City.  Brigadier-General  Butler  addressed 
me,  asking  for  permission  to  land  his  forces.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  correspondence  herewith  submitted, 
that  I  refused  my  consent  The  Mayor  of  Annapolis 
also  protested.  But  both  steamers 'soon  afterwards 
landed  and  put  off  with  the  troops.  Subsequently 
other  large  bodies  of  troops  reached  here  in  transports, 
aud  were  landed.  I  was  notified  that  the  troops  were 
to  bo  marched  to  Washington.  They  desired  to  go 
without  obstruction  from  our  people,  but  they  had  or- 
ders to  go  to  Washington,  and  were  determined  to 
obey  those  orders.  In  furtherance  of  their  designs 
they  took  military  possession  of  the  Annapolis  and  Elk 
Ridge  Railroad,  in  regard  to  which  act  I  forwarded  to 
Brigadier-General  Butler  the  protest,  and  seethe  reply 
herewith  submitted.  On  Wednesday  morninj  the  two 
detachments  landed,  and  took  up  the  line  of  march  for 
Washington.  The  people  of  Annapolis,  though  greatly 
exasperated,  acting  under  counsel  of  the  most  prudent 
citizens,  refrained  from  molesting  or  obstructing  the 
passage  of  the  troops  through  the  city.  Seriously  im- 
pressed with  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  anxious  to 


avoid  a  repetition  of  events  similar  to  those  which  bad 
transpired  in  Baltimore,  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  make 
another  appeal  at  Washington.  Accordingly,  I  sent  a 
special  messenger  to  Washington,  with  a  despatch  to 
the  Administration,  advising  that  no  more  troops  be 
sent  through  Maryland  ;  that  the  troops  at  Annapolis 
be  sent  elsewhere,  and  urging  that  a  truce  be  oflcrcd 
with  a  view  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  existing  diffi- 
culties by  meditation.  I  suggested  that  Lord  Lvons, 
the  British  Minister,  be  requested  to  act  as  mediator 
between  the  contending  parties.  These  events  have 
satisfied  me  that  tho  \\  ar  Department  has  concluded 
to  make  Annapolis  the  point  for  landing  troops,  and 
has  resolved  to  open  and  maintain  communication  be- 
tween this  place  and  Washington.  Iri  the  brief  time 
allowed,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  go  more  into  detail. 
I  shall  promptly  communicate  such  other  information 
as  may  reach  me. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our  most  learned  and 
intelligent  citizens  admit  the  right  of  the  Government 
to  transport  its  troops  across  our  soil,  it  is  evident  that 
a  portion  of  the  people  of  Maryland  are  opposed  to  the 
exereise  of  that  right  I  have  done  alt  in  my  power  to 
protect  the  citizens  of  Maryland,  and  to  preserve  peace 
within  our  borders.   Lawless  occurrences  will  be  re- 

{eated,  I  fear,  unless  prompt  action  be  taken  by  you. 
t  Is  my  duty  to  advise  you  of  my  own  convictions  of 
the  proper  course  to  bo  pursued  by  Maryland  in  the 
emergency  which  is  upon  us.  It  is  of  no  consequence 
now  to  discuss  the  causes  which  have  induced  our 
troubles.  Let  us  look  to  our  distressing  present  and 
to  our  portentous  future.  The  fate  of  Maryland,  and 
perhaps  of  her  sister  border  slave  States,  will  undoubt- 
edly be  seriously  affected  by  the  action  of  your  honor- 
able body.  Therefore  should  every  good  citizen  bend 
all  bis  energies  to  the  task  before  us,  aud  therefore 
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should  the  animosities  and  bickerings  of  the  post  be 
forgotten,  and  all  strike  hands  in  thehold  cause  of  re- 
storing peace  to  our  State  and  to  our  country.  I  hon- 
estly and  most  earnestly  entertain  the  conviction  that 
the  only  safety  of  Maryland  lies  in  preserving  a  neutral 
position  between  our  brethren  of  the  North  and  of  the 
South.  We  hare  violated  no  right  of  either  section. 
We  have  been  loyal  to  the  Union.  Tho  unhappy  con- 
test between  the  two  sections  has  not  been  commenced 
or  encouraged  by  us,  although  we  have  suffered  from 
it  in  the  past.  The  impending  war  has  not  come  by 
any  act  or  any  wish  of  ours.  Wc  have  done  all  we  could 
to  avert  it.  We  hare  hoped  that  Maryland  ttnd  other 
border  slave  States,  by  their  conservative  position  and 
lure  for  the  Union,  might  have  acted  as  mediators  be- 
tween tho  extremes  of  both  sections,  and  thus  have 
prevented  the  terrible  evils  of  a  prolonged  civil  war. 

The  majority  of  tho  Committee  on  Federal 
Relations,  to  whom  had  been  referred  a  memo- 
rial of  216  voters  of  Prince  George's  County, 
praying  the  Legislature,  if  in  it*  judgment  it  pos- 
sesses the  power,  to  pass  an  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion without  delay,  reported  that  in  their  judg- 
ment the  Legislature  aid  not  possess  tho  power 
to  pass  such  an  ordinance,  and  that  the  prayer  of 
tho  said  memorialists  canuot  therefore  be  grant- 
ed. The  minority  reported  favorably  to  tho 
prayer  of  tho  petitioners.  On  the  question  to 
substitute  the  minority  report  for  that  of  tho 
majority,  it  was  rejected ;  ayes,  13— noes,  53. 
This  was  considered  a9  settling  the  question 
against  any  constitutional  power  on  the  part 
of  the  Legislature  to  pass  an  act  of  secession. 

The  change  in  public  seutiment  was  very 
rapid.  Soon  after  the  disturbances  in  Balti- 
more, tho  determination  became  strong  to 
stand  by  tho  Government  and  its  laws,  without 
meaning  thereby  to  endorse  the  President  or 
his  policy.  Tho  13th  of  June  was  designated 
by  tho  Governor  as  the  day  for  the  election  of 
the  members  of  Congress  to  represent  tho  State 
at  tho  extra  session. 

Tiie  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Legis- 
lature to  wait  upon  President  Lincoln,  sub- 
mitted a  report  to  that  body  on  tho  6th  of  May, 
in  which,  after  stating  that  they  were  cour- 
teously received  by  the  President,  and  had 
represented  to  him  tho  sense  of  the  Legislature 
of  Maryland  in  relation  to  the  occupation  of  a 
portion  of  tho  soil  of  that  Stato  by  tho  Federal 
troops,  they  proceed  to  say : 

"  Full  explanations  were  exchanged  between 
tho  undersigned  and  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
Secretary  of  State,  who  were  present,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  discussion,  as  to  the  facts  and 
circumstances  that  rendered  necessary  tho  ex- 
traordinary incidents  accompanying  the  passage 
of  Federal  troops  through  Maryland  en  rbute 
to  the  city  of  Washington,  and  especially  in 
reference  to  those  acts  of  the  authorities  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore  which  arrested  the  progress 
of  the  troops  by  the  railroads  leading  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  into  Maryland,  and 
of  tho  opposition  to  tho  landing  of  the  troops 
subsequently  at  Annapolis  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State.  And  in  connection  with  this  action 
of  the  authorities  of  tho  State,  the  hostile  feel- 
ing manifested  by  the  people  to  the  passage  of 


these  troops  through  Maryland  was  considered 
and  treated  with  entire  frankness  by  the  under- 
signed, who,  whilo  acknowledging  all  the  legal 
obligations  of  the  Stato  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, set  forth  fully  the  strength  of  sympathy 
felt  by  a  large  portion  of  our  people  for  our 
Southern  brethren  in  the  present  crisis.  Al- 
though many  of  tho  incidents  and  circumstances 
referred  to,  were  regarded  in  different  lights 
by  tho  undersigned  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, even  to  tho  extent  of  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  some  of  tho  facts  involved,  yet  in 
regard  to  the  general  principle  at  issue,  a  con- 
currence of  opinion  was  reached.  The  Presi- 
dent concurred  with  the  undersigned  in  the 
opinion  that  so  long  as  Maryland  had  not  taken, 
and  was  not  about  taking,  a  hostile  attitude  to 
the  Federal  Government,  that  the  exclusive 
military  occupation  of  her  ways  of  communica- 
tion, and  the  seizure  of  the  property  of  her 
citizens,  would  be  without  justification;  and 
what  has  been  referred  to  in  this  connection,  so 
far  as  it  occurred,  was  treated  by  tho  Govern- 
ment as  an  act  of  necessity  and  self-preservation. 

"Tho  undersigned  did  not  feel  themselves 
authorized  to  enter  into  any  arrangements  with 
the  Federal  Government,  to  induce  it  to  change 
its  relations  to  the  State  of  Maryland,  consider- 
ing it  proper,  under  the  circumstances,  to  leave 
the  entire  discretion  and  responsibility  of  the 
existing  state  of  things  to  that  Government, 
making  such  representations  as  they  deemed 
proper,  to  vindicate  tho  moral  and  legal  aspects 
of  tho  question,  and  especially  insisting  on  its 
obligation  to  relievo  the  Stato  promptly  from 
restraint  and  indignity,  and  to  abstain  from  all 
action  in  tho  transportation  of  troops  that  can 
be  regarded  as  intended  for  chastisement  or 
prompted  by  resentment. 

u  The  undersigned  are  not  able  to  indicate  to 
what  extent  or  to  what  degree  the  Executive 
discretion  will  bo  exercised  in  modifying  tho 
relations  which  exist  between  tho  State  of 
Maryland  and  tho  Federal  Government,  and  in 
tho  particular  matter  of  the  commercial  com- 
munications between  the  city  of  Baltimore  and 
other  parts  of  the  country,  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  General  Assembly  by  the  Mayor 
and  City  Couucil  of  Baltimore.  But  they  feel 
authorized  to  express  tho  opinion  that  some 
modification  may  be  expected." 

In  the  Legislature,  stay  laws  were  passed, 
also  an  act  to  relieve  tho  Governor  and  Mayor 
of  Baltimore,  and  all  acting  under  their  orders, 
from  prosecutions,  on  and  after  tho  19th  of 
April. 

The  Governor  replied  to  a  call  for  informa- 
tion by  tho  Legislature,  u  if  he  consented  to  or 
authorized  the  burning  of  the  bridges  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Harrisburg,  and  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  Railroads,"  that  he  "  neither  au- 
thorized nor  consented  to  the  destruction  of  the 
bridges,  but  left  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands 
of  tho  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  with  the 
declaration  that  he  had  no  authority  in  the 
premises ;  I  was  a  lover  of  law  and  order,  and 
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could  not  participate  in  such  proceedings." 
The  Mayor  of  Baltimore  stated  that  the  assent 
of  the  Governor  was  unequivocal ;  to  this  is 
added  certificates  of  the  Marshal  and  Police 
Commissioners. 

The  House  passed,  by  vote  of  ayes  48,  noes 
12,  a  series  of  strong  resolutions,  condemning 
the  war  and  the  military  occupation  of  the 
State. 

On  the  14th  both  Houses  adjourned,  to  meet 
again  in  the  city  of  Frederick,  on  the  4th  of  June. 
They  previously  adopted,  as  a  compromise,  a 
resolution  providing  for  a  committee  of  eight 
members,  (four  from  each  House,)  to  visit  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  to  lay 
before  them  the  report  of  resolutions  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Legislature  on  Federal  Rela- 
tions. The  manner  In  which  this  committee 
discharged  their  duties  was  reported  at  the 
next  session.  On  the  6th  of  Juno,  the  four 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  submitted  their  report,  in  which  they 
say: 

"  The  manifest  purpose  of  those  resolutions 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committeo,  to  se- 
cure, if  possible,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Maryland,  peace  to  our  disturbed  country ;  and  if 
failing  in  that,  then  a  cessation  of  hostilities  on 
the  part  of  the  armies  of  the  Federal  and  Con- 
federate troops  until  Congress  should  express 
its  opinion  on  tho  subjects  which  now  agitate 
the  people.  The  purposes  being  defeated  by' 
the  movement  of  Federal  troops  in  Virginia, 
and  an  actual  commencement  of  hostilities,  we 
have  considered  our  mission  as  ended,  and 
therefore  have  not  felt  authorized,  on  the  part 
of  the  sovereign  State  of  Maryland,  to  present 
a  request  which  has  in  advance  been  repudiated. 
The  dignity  of  the  State  as  well  as  self-respect 
seemed  to  demand  this  of  us." 

The  Commissioners  appointed  to  visit  Presi- 
dent Davis,  received  from  him  a  letter.  {See 
Confederate  States.) 

Nothing  was  done  to  make  any  change  in 
the  state  of  affairs  at  this  session.  Hie  move- 
ment of  Virginia  State  troops  to  Harper's  Ferry 
and  upon  the  Maryland  side  of  the  river,  led  to 
the  concentration  of  Union  forces  in  their  neigh- 
borhood. A  kind  of  border  warfare  took  place, 
which,  although  not  marked  by  any  large  or 
vigorous  skirmishes,  was,  nevertheless,  for 
months  destructive  to  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  inhabitants.  Forces  moved  from  Cham- 
bersburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Harper's  Ferry.  Western  troops,  under  Gen. 
McClellan,  with  many  brilliant  skirmishes,  ad- 
vanced to  Cumberland.  The  transportation  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  was  entirely 
suspended,  And  great  destruction  was  made  of 
their  property.  This  state  of  affairs  continued 
throughout  the  year. 

When  the  destruction  of  the  railroad  and  of 
the  Chesapeake  canal  property  commenced,  the 
principal  officer  of  the  lattor  corporation  visited 
the  Confederate  camp  at  Harper's  Ferry,  to  en- 


deavor to  stop  it.  lid  reached  Dam  No.  4, 
near  Williamsport,  while  a  skirmish  was  going 
on  between  the  Marylanders  and  the  Virginians 
— tho  latter  endeavoring  to  destroy  the  dam, 
and  the  former  to  defend  it.  He  crossed  tho 
river  under  a  flag  of  truce,  and  demanded  to  be 
taken  to  Harper's  Ferry.  An  escort  of  twelve 
men  was  furnished,  who  conducted  him  to  Gen. 
Johnston,  the  commander  of  the  Confederate 
forces.  He  remonstrated  against  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  dams,  boats,  and  other  property  of 
the  company,  claiming  that  they  were  the  prop- 
erty of  Mary  landers,  and  should  be  exempt  from 
seizure  and  destruction.  Gen.  Johnston  replied 
that  his  orders  were  positive  to  destroy  all  prop- 
erty that  could  in  any  way  bo  made  to  benefit 
the  United  States  forces,  and  that  it  was  use- 
less to  talk  of  the  property  belonging  to  Mary- 
land. He  should  therefore  obey  his  instruc- 
tions, and  destroy  every  thing  that  he  could 
reach. 

The  election  for  members  of  Congress,  early 
in  June,  was  a  complete  triumph  for  the  friends 
of  the  Union.  Not  an  advocato  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy  was  elected  throughout  the 
State. 

The  movement  of  troops,  as  already  stated, 
from  Chambersburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  towards 
Harper's  Ferry,  took  place  early  in  June,  and 
on  the  18th,  the  force  arrived  at  Hagerstown 
and  Williamsport,  comprising  the  Pennsylvania 
First,  Second,  Third,  Seventh,  Eleventh,  Thir- 
teenth, and  Twenty-fourth  Regiments,  together 
with  the  First  Rhode  Island,  two  regiments  of 
U.  S.  Regulars,  and  seven  hundred  U.  S,  Cav- 
alry. The  next  day,  a  division  of  tho  troops 
under  Gen.  Cadwallader  was  ordered  across 
the  Potomac,  and  pressed  forward  towards 
Martinsburg. 

Tho  Legislature  continued  to  hold  short  ses- 
sions, adjourning  from  time  to  time.  At  the 
session  ending  Juno  25,  an  effort  had  been 
made  to  pass  an  act  of  amnesty  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  participated  in  the  riot  of  April 
19th.   The  following  is  a  section  of  this  act : 

Sec,  1.  Be  it  inacUd  by  the  Gtntral  Auembly  of 
Maryland,  That  all  the  courts,  public  officers,  ami 
Grand  Jury,  are  hereby  forbidden  to  proteeuU  or  gut*  Uk 
any  perron  concerned  tn  the  aforetaid  affray  with  (he 
tofuiers  in  the  City  of  Baltimore  ou  the  18th  of  April 
last,  or  for  any  ofience  arising  from  or  growing  out  of 
said  affray,  or  in  any  way  connected  therewith. 

It  failed  to  pass.  A  joint  resolution  was, 
however,  passed,  directing  the  Governor  to  re- 
turn the  State  arms  to  the  companies  that  ho 
had  disarmed,  also  a  bill  to  suspend  proceedings 
on  the  bonds  of  officers  of  companies  for  the 
return  of  arms. 

The  Legislature  again  assembled,  after  adjourn- 
ment, on  the  81st  of  July.  In  the  Senate  a  pre- 
amble and  resolution  was  offered  setting  forth 
that,  in  view  of  the  almost  unanimous  declara- 
tion of  Congress,  that  the  present  war  was  not 
being  waged  to  subjugate  the  South,  but  only 
to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  the 
people  of  Maryland  ought  not  to  heed  the  in- 
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temperate  declarations  of  a  few  members,  but 
ought  to  maintain  the  position  of  the  State  in 
tho  Union,  and  should  discountenance  rebel- 
lion in  all  its  forms.  This  proposition  was  laid 
over. 

No  measures  of  importance  to  tho  State  were 
adopted,  nor  did  the  session  servo  any  other  pur- 
pose than  tend  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  dissatis- 
faction. An  adjournment  soon  took  place  until 
tho  17th  of  September.  The  session  was  pre- 
vented at  that  time  by  the  military  arrest  of  some 
secession  members  of  tho  House,  (sre  Habeas 
Corpus,)  and  the  refusal  of  tho  Senate  to  as- 
semble. This  high  proceeding  of  arresting  by 
military  force,  members  of  a  legislative  body, 
would,  at  any  other  time  and  under  any  other 
circumstances,  have  been  regarded  as  a  most 
flagrant  offence.  In  this  case,  the  Union  mem- 
bers were  doubtless  gratified,  and  returned  to 
their  homes,  while  public  sentiment  had  in- 
clined to  the  side  of  peace  and  Union.  None, 
therefore,  espoused  the  cause  of  tho  prisoners. 

The  views  of  the  President  at  tho  time,  rela- 
tive to  these  arrests,  were  understood  to  be  to 
the  following  effect : 

"  Tho  public  safety  renders  it  necessary  that 
the  grounds  of  these  arrests  should  at  present 
l>e  withheld,  but  at  the  proper  time  they  will 
be  made  public.  Of  one  thing  the  people  of 
Maryland  may  rest  assured  :  that  no#arrest  has 
been  made,  or  will  be  made,  not  based  on  sub- 
stantial and  unmistakable  complicity  with  thoso 
in  armed  rebellion  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  In  no  case  has  an»  arrest 
been  made  on  mere  suspicion,  or  through  per- 
sonal or  partisan  animosities,  but  in  all  cases 
the  Government  is  in  possession  of  tangible  and 
unmistakable  evidence,  which  will,  when  made 
public,  be  satisfactory  to  every  loyal  citizen." 

The  usual  State  election 'for  Governor  took 
place  on  the  6th  of  November.  A  Union  can- 
didate and  a  State  rights  candidate  were  offered 
for  tho  choice  of  the  voters,  when  the  former 
was  elected  by  an  unusually  large  majority,  and 
the  candidates  of  similar  views,  for  other  offices, 
were  elected  by  about  the  same  majority.  This 
was  regarded  as  such  an  overwhelming  victory 
for  the  Union,  that  all  open  movements  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  Confederate  States  ceased. 

The  Governor  then  issued  a  proclamation, 
calling  the  Legislature  of  the  State  to  assemble 
in  extra  session,  at  Annapolis,  on  the  3d  of  De- 
cember. In  his  proclamation  ho  said,  that 
44  as  tho  people  of  the  State  had  at  their  recent 
election  again  expressed  their  unalterable  devo- 
tion to  the  Union  and  the  Government  of  our 
fathers,  it  is  important  that  tho  Legisature 
should,  as  speedily  as  possible,  conform  to  and 
carry  into  effect  tho  will  of  the  people  so  ex- 
pressed, by  famishing  all  necessary  aid  to  tho 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  its  efforts 
to  suppress  the  unholy  insurrection  that  seeks 
the  dissolution  of  that  Union  and  the  destruction 
of  that  Government."  He  therefore  called  this 
extra  session,  44  to  consider  and  determine  the 
steps  necessary  to  be  taken  to  enable  the  State 


of -Maryland  to  take  her  place  with  the  other 
loyal  States,  in  defence  of  the  Constitution  and 
Union." 

This  newly  elected  Legislature  assembled  at 
Frederick,  on  the  3d  of  December.  The  Gov- 
ernor, Hicks,  in  his  final  Message,  delivered  on 
the  same  day,  presents  an  explicit  statement  of 
affairs  in  tho  State  during  the  year.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  last  Legislature  is  thus  described  : 

The  history  of  that  Legislature  is  before  the  country. 
Not  only  did  it  fail  to  do  its  duty,  as  representing*  a 
loyal  Si'at.>,  bat  it  actually  passed*  treasonable  resolu- 
tions, and  attempted  to  take,  unlawfully,  into  its  hands 
both  the  purse  and  the  sword,  whereby  it  might  plunge 
us  into  the  rortex  of  secession.  It  was  deterred  from 
doing  this  latter  only  by  the  unmistakable  threats  of 
an  aroused  and  indignant  people. 

Restricted  in  the  duration  of  its  sessions  by  nothing  . 
but  the  will  of  the  majority  of  its  members,  it  met 
again  and  again ;  squandesed  the  people's  money,  and 
made  itself  a  mockery  before  the  country.  This  con- 
tinued until  the  General  Government  had  ample  reason 
to  believe  it  was  about  to  go  through  the  farce  of  en- 
acting an  ordinance  of  secession ;  when  the  treason  was 
summarily  stopped  by  the  dispersion  of  the  traitors. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Legislature  in  ordinary  times  is 
presumed  to  represent  the  people  of  a  State,  the  trea- 
sonable action  of  the  late  Senate  and  House  of  Dele- 
gates has  apparently  placed  Maryland  in  an  attitude 
of  hostility  to  the  General  Government,  and  her  Union- 
loving  people  in  a  false  and  unwarrantable  position. 
I  say  apparently,  because  the  votes  of  the  people  on 
the  13tn  of  June,  and  again  on  the  6th  of  November, 
hare  declared  in  the  most  emphatic  tones,  wbat  I  have 
never  doubted,  tbafr  Maryland  has  no  sympathy  with 
rebellion,  and  desires  to  "do  her  full  share  in  the  dut  j 
of  suppressing  it. 

• 

Under  the  tax  bill  passed  at  the  session  of 
Congress  in  July,  the  proportion  of  Maryland 
was  $436,000,  which  it  was  proposed  that  the 
State  should  assume. 

In  consequence  of  the  omission  of  tho  Legis- 
lature, to  provide  money  to  pay  the  expense 
of  recruiting  and  equipping  the  quota  of  troops 
required  from  the  State  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, that  number  was  not  raised. 

Although  a  portion  of  tho  northwestern  part 
of  the  State  was  occupied  by  Federal  troops 
after  the  month  of  June,  yet  the  Governor,  in 
his  Message,  says : 

44 1  congratulate  you,  and  tlje  people  of  tho 
State,  upon  tho  immunity  wo  have  enjoyed  from 
tho  dreadful  evils  which  have  fallen  upon  some 
of  tho  other  States.  "While  carnage  and  deso- 
lation have  stalked  through  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
and  Missouri,  we  here,  in  Maryland,  havo  had 
no  battle-fields,  no  wanton  destruction  of  homes, 
no  outrages  upon  helpless  women  and  children. 
True,  in  every  section  of  the  State,  rancor  and 
deadly  hatred,  and  in  some  cases  even  judicial 
persecution,  havo  been  openly  indulged  against 
those  whose  only  offence  is  loyalty  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  this  hatred,  bitterness,  and  per- 
secution have  not  yet  culminated  in  bloodshed. 
The  tread  of  hostile  armies  has  not  interfered 
with  tho  calling  of  tho  husbandman,  but  the 
earth  has  yielded  more  bountifully  than  ever 
before." 

The  only  invasion  of  Maryland  which  took 
place,  from  tho  Confederate  States,  was  made 
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by  the  first  Virginia  troops  which  marched  to 
Harper's  Ferry.  Thi9  force  crossed  the  Poto- 
mac and  took  a  position  on  the  heights  on  the 
.Maryland  side.  A  protest  was  immediately 
made  by  Governor  Hicks  to  Governor  Letcher, 
of  Virginia,  and  the  troops  were  at  once  or- 
dered to  withdraw  to  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
Potomac 

The  commercial  affairs  of  the  State  suffered 
the  same  embarrassment  and  decline  which 
prevailed  through  all  the  Northern  States. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  one  of  the  six  New 
England  States,  was  one  of  the  original  thir- 
teen of  the  Union.  It  has  a  general  surface  150 
miles  long  by  50  broad,  although  the  eastern 
end  spreads  out  nearly  90  miles,  and  shoots 
out  a  long  tongue  of  sand  bank  into  the  ocean. 
On  the  north  are  the  States  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont ;  on  the  west,  New  York ;  and 
on  the  south,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 
It  has  an  area  of  7,600  square  miles,  and  is  be- 
tween  41°15'  and  42°52*  north  latitude,  and 
6*9°oO'  and  73°80'  west  longitude.  It  has  a  pop- 
ulation more  dense  than  most  of  the  States,  and 
although  naturally  one  of  the  least  favored 
soils,  yet  its  wealth  is  greater  per  head  than 
that  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Its  man- 
ufacturing and  commercial  industry  has,  un- 
der protective  tariffs,  found  ample  and  remune- 
rative home  markets  in  all  the  other  States  of 
the  Union,  and  its  wealth  has  accumulated  in 
an  unparalleled  manner.   The  energy  of  its 
people  has  been  conspicuous  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  always  made  itself  felt  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  nation.   Tho  population  has  in- 
creased as  follows : 

1700    878,717  1340   787.099 

1800  428346   1850   994,514 

1810   472,040  ISM  1,182.539 

1820  628,937   1S60  1,231,697 

lsao  610,408 

The  manufacturing  wealth  of  Massachusetts 
is  very  large.  The  productions  enumerated  in 
the  State  census  for  1855,  show  nearly  $300 
per  head  per  annum  for  each  inhabitant. 

The  distribution  of  these  manufactures  by 
counties  is  as  follows,  as  compared  with  the 
population  and  taxable  valuations  in  1860 : 


• 

1555. 

1S60. 

Popul»tioti. 

MiiitifKlum. 

PapaUllon. 

Tm»M« 

Valiuktioa. 

IWrk*Mro  

85,442 
52,791 
87,425 
4.401 

151,013 
81,655 
54,353 
85,485 

194,043 
8,004 
94,449 
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171,813 

149,546 

tWlU'l  11 
12,756,264  99 
29,3J'*374  IS 
762,282  20 
89,843,019  74 

Vj8S,2.V)  ~4 
12,120,444  68 

7,022378  84 
58,205,688  71 
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21,244,054  58 

12,884,702  05 
48.1sS.956  82 
40,719,627  TS 

80.1110 
55, 1M 
98,811 
4.401 

165,685 
81,4W 
57.892 
87.S7T 

216,484 
6,097 

108.165 
6fi,;:i4 

192,763 

159,644 

$12.1121.201 
24,lM,i,(»2 
06.994.256 
2,908,194 
84.687.887 
12,448,961 
86,252368 
17,787/41) 

186,458,009 
8.876.593 
85305.900 
2l>,  160.987 

801.201.107 
73,413,160 

Esaex  

Franklin  

)fami>d«*n.... 
IlnnifMlilro. . . 

Middlesex...-. 

Nantucket  . .. 

Plymouth  .. .. 

Worcester. . . . 
Total  

1.182.WU 

2'AS20,M  OO  1.231308 

>76.t»2.2rU 

The  construction  of  railroads  wrought  a  great 
change  in  the  internal  commerce  .as  well  as  in 
29  a 


the  manufactures  of  Massachusetts.  They  not 
only  offered  the  means  of  cheap  conveyance  of 
materials  to  the  best  factory  sites,  but  also 
brought  away  the  goods  to  market  at  low  rates, 
while  they  afforded  the  cheap  and  easy  means 
of  circulating  labor.  Their  extended  lines  also 
placed  Massachusetts  in  connection  with  the 
most  remote  sections  of  the  Union  on  terms  as 
favorable  as  those  enjoyed  by  any  other  State. 
They  thus  concentrated  her  energies  to  pro- 
duce and  at  the  same  time  extended  tho  market 
for  the  sale  of  goods. 

The  returns  of  railroads  of  Massachusetts  for 
the  year  1861  were  as  follows : 

Length  of  roade,  In  mllca  1,630.0) 

"       double  truck,     "    342.77 

branches,         ««   163.28 

Capital  paid  In  84937,606.02 

IM>t   18,798,036.53 

Cot.ti>r  roads,  dec.,  equipments   63,272.801.71 

Number  of  miles  ran   6,309,474 

"      paaecngcrs  carried   11,252,621 

"      tons  freight   3,62X299 

Total  Income  89.016,149.12 

Expense,  working.   5,880,004.04 

Int  civet  T   746,389.14 

Net  Income   2,916,411.80 

Dividend*,  rent,  etc   -2,624,619.22 

Thus  over  $68,000,000  have  in  Massachusetts 
been  expended  in  those  means  of  communica- 
tion, and  the  outlay  itself  yields  a  handsome 
interest,  whilo  it  has  been  the  means  of  in- 
creasing the  State  wealth  in  a  much  larger 
ratio. 

Tho  manufacturing  industry  seems  to  have 
absorbed  all  others.  Tho  agriculturists  have 
apparently  migrated  from  the  State,  whilo 
manufacturing  labor  has  been  supplied  by  im- 
migration from  abroad  ;  nevertheless,  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  commonwealth  have 
been  highly  prosperous  during  the  year  1861. 
Their  products  are  estimated  as  exceeding 
thirty-two  millions  of  dollars.  The  season  was 
propitious,  and  the  crops,  with  few  exceptions, 
were  abundant  and  profitable.  The  census  of 
1850,  which  gave  the  nativities  of  the  people, 
disclosed  the  following  facts  in  relation  to  Mas- 
sachusetts : 

Natives  of  Massachusetts  living  In  Massachusetts. .  695.236 
Foreigners  living  In  Massachusetts   299,278 

Total  population   994314 

NoUvc.  ofMaasachusctU  living  in  other  9Utos...  199,: ii 

How  many  natives  of  Massachusetts  there 
are  living  in  foreign  countries  is  not  known. 
But  only  thrco-fourths  of  all  born  in  tho  State 
are  living  in  it. 

The  amount  of  taxable  property  is  large,  but 
official  investigation  shows  that  about  $150,- 
000,000  eludes  assessment.  Hence  tho  real 
amount  is,  in  round  numbers,  one  thousand  mil- 
lions, or  an  average  of  $811  for  every  soul  in 
the  State.  The  average  in  New  York  is  less 
than  $400.  In  other  words,  while  Massachu- 
setts has  4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  white  popula- 
tion of  the  Union,  she  has  10  per  cent,  of  the 
taxable  wealth,  a  state  of  things  which  strongly 
illustrates  tho  thrift  of  her  peoplo  under  Federal 
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laws,  which  have  given  them  the  monopoly  of 
manufacturing  for  the  agricultural  sections. 

In  politics  Massachusetts,  always  strongly 
whig,  is  more  decidedly  republican.  The  vote 
at  the  last  presidential  elections  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  183G,  Fremont  had  108,518  votes.  Mr. 
Fillmore,  19,679,  and  Buchanan,  89,287.  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  2,000  less  votes  than  Mr.  Fre- 
mont, and  the  three  Union  candidates  had 
together  8,700  more  than  Buchanan  and  Fill- 
more, united.  This  decline  in  the  republican 
vote  would  seem  to  bo  due  to  the  apprehen- 
sions of  approaching  troubles,  which  the  canvass 
developed.  The  views  under  which  the  canvass 
was  conducted,  are  manifested  in  the  speech 
of  W.  II.  Seward,  in  Bowdoin  Square,  Boston, 
August  14.  He  was  attended  by  Gov.  Banks, 
C.  F.  Adams,  and  Henry  Wilson.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  he  stated  :  "  Hero  I  con  play  no 
part ;  I  can  affect  no  disguise ;  because,  although 
noff  a  son  of  Massachusetts,  nor  even  of  New 
England  born,  I  feel  and  know  it  my  duty  to 
confess  that  if  I  have  ever  studied  the  inter- 
ests of  my  country  and  of  humanity,  I  have 
studied  (hem  in  the  school  of  Massachusetts. 
If  I  have  ever  conceived  a  resolution  to  main- 
tain the  rights  and  iuterests  of  theso  freo  States 
in  the  union  of  the  Confederacy,  I  learned 
it  from  Massachusetts.  It  is  twenty-two  years 
ugo,  not  far  from  this  season,  when  a  distin- 
guished and  venerable  statesman  of  Massachu- 
setts had  retired  to  his  homo,  a  few  miles  in  the 
suburbs  of  your  city,  under  the  censure  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  driven  homo  to  his  quarters  by 
the  peltings  of  remorseless  pro-slavery  people, 
that  I,  younger  thon,  of  course,  than  I  am  now, 
made  a  pilgrimage  from  my  own  home,  which 
was  not  molested  on  my  way,  to  the  Sago  of 
Q:itucy,  there  to  learn  from  him  what  became  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  view  of  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  the  intelligence  and  senti- 
ment of  the  country  under  its  demoralization 
by  the  power  of  slavery.  And  there  I  received, 
and  thence  I  have  derived,  every  resolution, 
every  sentiment,  that  has  animated  and  inspired 
me  in  the  performance  of  my  duty  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  all  this  time.  I  know,  in- 
deed, that  those  sentiments  have  not  always 
boen  popular,  even  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
I  know  that  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  as  well 
as  citizens  of  other  States,  have  attempted  to 
drive  the  disciples  of  that  illustrious  teacher 
from  their  policy.  But  it  is  tc-night  that  I  am 
froe  to  confess  that  whenever  any  man,  wher- 
ever he  might  be  found,  whether  he  was  of 
Northern  or  Southern  birth,  whether  he  was 
of  the  '  solid  men  of  Boston,'  or  of  the  light  men 
of  Mississippi,  has  assailed  mo  for  the  main- 
tenance of  these  doctrines,  I  have  sought  to 
commune  with  his  spirit,  and  to  learn  from  him 
whether  the  thing  in  which  I  was  engaged  was 
well  and  worthily  done.  What  a  commentary 
upon  the  wisdom  of  man  is  given  in  this  single 
fact,  that  fifteen  years  only  after  the  death  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  the  people  of  the  United 


States,  the  people  who  hurled  him  from  power 
and  from  place,  are  calling  to  the  head  of  the 
nation,  to  the  very  seat  from  which  ho  was 
expelled,  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  claim  to  that 
seat  is  that  he  confesses  the  obligation  of  that 
higher  law  which  the  Sage  of  Quincy  proclaim- 
ed, and  that  he  avows  himself,  for  weal  or  woe, 
for  life  or  death,  a  soldier  on  the  side  of  free- 
dom in  the  irrepressible  conflict  between  free- 
dom and  slavery.  This,  gentlemen,  is  my  sim- 
ple confession.  I  desire,  now,  only  to  say  to 
you  that  you  have  arrived  at  the  last  stage  of 
this  conflict  before  yon  reach  the  triumph 
which  is  to  inaugurate  this  great  policy  intotW 
government  of  the  United  States.  You  will 
bear  yourselves  manfully.  It  behooves  you, 
solid  men  of  Boston,  if  you  are  here,  and  if  the 
solid  men  are  not  here,  then  the  lighter  men  of 
Massachusetts,  to  bear  onward  and  forward, 
first  in  the  ranks,  the  flag  of  freedom.  Bnt  let 
not  your  thoughts  or  expectations  be  confined 
to  the  present  hour.  I  tell  you,  fellow-citizens, 
that  with  this  victory  comes  tho  end  of  the 
power  of  slavery  in  the  United  States.  I  think 
I  may  assume  that  a  democrat  is  a  man  who 
maintains  tho  creed  of  one  or  the  other  branch 
of  the  democratic  party  at  the  present  day. 
Assuming  that  to  be  so,  I  tell  you,  in  all  sin- 
cerity, that  tho  last  democrat  in  the  United 
States  is  born." 

Tho  results  of  the  election  were  celebrated 
in  Boston  on  tho  9th  of  Novembor,  and  the 
meeting  was  addressed  by  Gov.  Andrew  and 
others.  Tho  Governor  distinctly  declared  that 
success  at  tho  election  was  tho  first  step  towards 
carrying  out  tho  anti-slavery  programme, which 
had  been  announced. 

On  tho  3d  of  December  a  meeting  in  honor 
of  John  Brown  was  called  at  the  Trcmont  Tem- 
ple by  the  leading  partisans  of  his  principles. 
This  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  citizen*, 
and  it  was  broken  up.  The  Unionists  in  tho 
hall  passed  the  following  resolution  : 

Retohtd,  That  the  people  of  this  city  hare  submitted 
too  long  in  allowing  irresponsible  persons  and  political 
demagogues  of  every  description  to  hold  public  meet- 
ings that  disturb  the  public  peace,  and  misrepresent 
us  abroad ;  that  they  have  become  a  nuisance  which, 
in  self-defence,  we  have  determined  shall  hencefor- 
ward be  summarily  abated. 

A  confederacy  of  tho  New  England  States  as 
opposed  to  tho  Southern  Confederacy  was  im- 
mediately projected,  and  plans  emanating  from 
Washington,  were  put  in  activity.  January  5, 
1801,  Gov.  Andrew  despatched  agents  to 
Maine,  Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island,  to  present 
to  the  Executives  of  those  States  certain  doc- 
uments concerning  the  expediency  of  placing 
the  militia  of  those  States  in  condition  for  a 
prompt  movement  to  the  defence  of  the  city  of 
Washington,  if  a  call  should  be  mado  for  troops 
for  that  purpose;— and  also,  (at  the  request  of 
responsible  gentlemen  in  Washington,)  con- 
cerning organizing  a  national  celebration  of 
the  anniversary  of  January  8th. 

The  agent  sent  to  Maine  and  New  Hampshire 
was  A.  G.  Browne,  jr.,  afterwards  military  sec- 
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retary  to  Gov.  Andrew ;  and  the  Vermont  agent 
was  David  W.  Wardrop,  of  Now  Bedford,  colonel 
of  the  first  regiment  detailed  for  service  on  the 
fall  of  Fort  Sumter.  At  the  same  time,  the  first 
week  in  January,  that  these  agents  were  de- 
spatched to  the  New  England  States,  the  volun- 
tecr  militia  of  the  State  began  active  drilling 
nightly  in  their  several  armories.  There  were 
5,000  men  thus  drilling ;  of  them  8,000  were 
armed  with  the  Springfield  rifle  musket,  and  the 
adjutant-general  sent  to  the  War  Department  for 
permission  to  draw  2,000  more  rifled  muskets 
from  the  Springfield  armory  in  advauoe  of  the 
annual  quota. 

It  would  seem  from  the  fact  that  Massa- 
chusetts could  only  at  first  arm  3,000  men,  and 
was  many  months  getting  10,000  into  the  field, 
that  she  was  but  little  better  prepared  than  the 
other  Northern  States  for  war ;  yet  her  usual 
vigor  and  energy  finally  triumphed  over  all 
obstacles,  and  she  fully  met  the  demands  upon 
her  for  troops. 

It  is  remarkable  that  on  tho  same  day  on 
which  the  five  commissioners  to  the  peace 
conference  were  voted  in  tho  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  Feb.  7,  military  orders  were  pro- 
mulgated to  the  1st  division  to  hold  itself 
ready  for  immediate  service  at  the  national 
capital. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Harrison  Ritchie,  of  my  personal 
staff,  said  Governor  Andrew,  was  sent  by  me  to  Wash- 
ington, for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  the  General- 
in-Chief  of  the  Federal  army,  and  with  other  officers, 
civil  as  well  as  military,  with  reference  to  the  despatch 
of  troops  by  this  Commonwealth  for  the  defence  of 
the  City  of  Washington,  in  event  of  any  emergency 
which  would  render  the  employment  of  militia  for  that 
purpose  desirable.  It  is  not  deemed  expedient  to  in- 
sert in  this  communication  the  report  mode  by  Colonel 
Ititchie  of  his  mission.  It  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  a 
satisfactory  understanding  was  established  with  the 
General-in-Chief,  and  an  arrangement  effected,  accord- 
ing to  which,  if  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  de- 
spatch our  troops,  and  their  way  between  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  should  be  obstructed  over  land,  they 
should  be  directed  upon  Baltimore  by  sea  (landing 
under  cover  of  its  forts,)  or  upon  Annapolis  and  from 
thence  to  Washington. 

Thus  the  troops  were  drilled  and  equipped, 
and  ready  to  start  at  a  moment's  notice.  The 
Massachusetts  Senators  at  Washington  were 
persevering  in  urging  upon  the  President  the 
services  of  tho  Massachusetts  men.  When  the 
expedition  to  Fort  Sumter  resulted  in  hostili- 
ties, Senator  Wilson  immediately  telegraphed 
to  Governor  Andrew  to  send  twenty  companies 
to  Washington.  In  the  course  of  the  same  day 
the  formal  requisition  of  the  department  was 
received,  and  Col.  Wardrop,  at  New  Bedford, 
of  the  8d  Regiment,  Col.  Jones,  at  Lowell,  of  the 
6th,  Col.  Packard,  at  Quincy,  of  the  4th,  and 
Col.  Munroe,  at  Lynn,  of  the  8th,  were  ordered 
to  muster  on  the  Common  forthwith,  and  they 
appeared  on  the  following  day.  On  the  16th 
they  began  to  arrive  in  Boston.  The  first  com- 
panies came  from  Marblehcad*  on  the  evening 
of  the  15th,  which  was  the  same  day  the  proc- 
lamation was  issued.  This  town  has  the  repu- 
tation of  sending  the  first  troops  to  Cambridge, 


in  1775.  Other  companies  arrived  by  the 
various  railroads,  all  with  full  ranks.  The  ex- 
citement in  the  several  towns  whence  they 
came  was  intense.  The  friends  and  neighbors 
of  the  soldiers  in  many  instances  raised  $1,000 
and  $2,000  for  the  benefit  of  their  families. 
They  were  cheered  as  they  left  home,  and  fre- 
quently addressed  by  clergymen,  ex-governors, 
ex-members  of  Congress,  and  others.  Tlio 
general  feeling  expressed  was  that  civil  war 
with  all  its  horrors  was  preferable  to  anarchy. 
On  the  16th  Senator  Wilson  again  telegraphed 
for  a  brigade  of  four  regiments.  On  the  17th 
Col.  Wardrop  with  11  companies,  3d  Regiment, 
was  ordered  immediately  to  Fortress  Monroe, 
followed  by  Col.  Packard  with  the  4th.  Col. 
Jones  with  13  companies,  comprising  the  6th 
Regiment,  was  ordered  to  Washington  forth- 
with via  New  York.  This  regiment  was  at- 
tacked in  Baltimore,  April  19,  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  1775.  On  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  news  in  Boston,  April  19th,  of  the 
attack  on  the  military  at  Baltimore,  the  pop- 
ulace became  almost  frantic.  The  workmen 
left  their  shops  and  faotories  in  their  shirt 
sleeves  and  congregated  in  crowds,  resolving 
a  wrong  at  all  cost.  Bodies  of  men 


to  avenge  the 
from  all  ranks  were  organizing  and  preparing 
to  leave  at  the  earliest  moment,  determined  to 
redress  the  outrage  with  their  lives. 

On  tho  20th  of  April,  F.  B.  Crowninshield 
was  despatched  to  Europe  to  purchase  25.000 
stand  of  arms,  and  was  furnished  with  a  credit 
of  $250,000  for  that  purpose.  There  were  ex- 
pended $251,339  for  English  Enfield  rifles,  ant) 
$28,617  for  infantry  equipments.  The  remain- 
der of  a  sura  of  $562,488  was  expended.  The 
balance  was  made  up  of  American  infantry 
equipments,  ordnance,  ordnance  stores  of  every 
description,  and  wagons  and  caissons  for  tho 
battery  companies,  freight,  repairs,  and  the  like. 
All  regiments  and  companies,  whether  of  in- 
fantry or  artillery,  both  for  three  months  and 
for  three  years  service,  furnished  by  the  State 
to  the  General  Government,  with  the  exception 
of  one  battery,  received  all  their  armament 
from  the  Commonwealth.  The  horse  equip- 
ments and  sabres  for  cavalry  were  received 
from  tho  United  States.  Of  the  troops  in  the 
three  years'  service,  14  regiments  were  armed 
with  the  Enfield  rifled  musket,  4  with  tho 
Springfield  rifled  musket,  and  5  with  the  Spring- 
field smooth-bored  musket.  The  15th  and  21st 
regiments  were  at  first  provided  with  smooth- 
bores, which  were  afterwards  replaced  by 
rifled  arms. 

Massachusetts  also  loaned  2,000  Springfield 
guns  to  arm  Western  Virginia. 

The  State  made  a  further  contract  for  5  000 
Enfield  rifles,  of  which  820  arrived  before  the 
affair  of  the  Trent  caused  the  interdict  of  the 
Queen  of  England  against  the  further  export 
of  arms. 

The  troops  continued  to  move  forward  rapid- 
ly, and  6  regiments  three-months  men,  number- 
ing 8,786,  were  up  to  the  8d  of  May  forwarded. 
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At  that  date  the  President  called  for  three- 
years  volunteers.  Of  these  there  were  forward- 
ed 26,175  during  the  year,  (of  whom  4,337  only 
were  from  Boston  and  neighborhood,)  making 
30,730  men  in  addition  to  2,900  Massachusetts 
men  in  independent  and  other  organizations. 
There  wore  also  11,000  men  enlisted  in  the 
navy.  From  this  number  are  to  bo  deducted 
1,622  men  of  other  States  enlisted  in  Massa- 
chusetts regiments.  Tho  following  are  the 
threo-months  regiments : 


; 


31  Infantry. 

41  h 

6th 

flth  " 
8th  " 
31  Rifle*.... 
Bat  tory  


To!nl. 


D.  W.  Wnrdrop  . 
A.  B.  Packard ... 
H.  C.  Tj»wrcnco  .. 

K.  F.  Jonca  

T.  Munroe  

M^jor  C.  Deven*. 
A.  M.  Cook  


444 

aw 


711 

822 

m 


These  were  from  every  county  in  tho  State, 
Boston  furnishing  352  men. 
The  three-years  men  were  ns  follows : 


Bvflaii-nl. 


Colo«U. 


ut  

Ilol>.  Cowdin  

2  J  

7th  

.1.  II.  Whoolock  ... 

Henry  8.  Brljrg*  ... 

12ih  Fletcher  Webster.. 

lotti  f».  II.  IvOJtiard  

Uili   \V.  B.  Green 


'Boatoa  

I  » 
a 
ti 

ntuno'd  ... 

Boston  

MarnhQold.., 

I  to  •(ton  , 

Haverhill 


15th  't'harlc*  Downs  'Worcester  . 


l*;h. 
Kth. 


P.  T.  Wyman  | Boston. 

Ii- 


«.  A.. 
Springfield... 

l.ynn  

Roxhury.  

I.eonilinter  . . 
Concord,  X.  II. 


21M)  

27th  

2Sth  

2Jih  

1*1  Cavalry. 
l.Ht  Ba'U-ry.  J 
21       »  ■ 

;i  i  " 

4:m  « 
t>  h  " 


1'.  C.  Amory 

l"»:h  J.  Rime*  ... 

19th  E.  \V.  Hink. 

20fi  W.  It.  I.oe... 

21 ->t  I  A.  Morse.... 

22.1  '.I.  A.  Goro.. 

2>J  1  J.  Kurtz   Hoatrm 

24th  I.  O.  Hovenior  X.York  

25th  |E.  Upton  Fltchhnr?.... 

E.  F.  Jonos.  Pep  pe  roll . . . .  ' 

II.  C  Loo  'Sr>nin(fleld..> 

W.  Monteith  Ix.  York  I 

E.  W.  Pierce  Freetown  I 

R.  Williams   Va. 

Porter  | 

O.  F.  Xim»  

A.  P.  Martin  | 

C.  II .  Murray  

M.  Epp"ndor'f  '  


Jnno  16 
July  11 
July  8 
June  24 
July  26 
Juno  24 
July  23 
July  30 
Aujr.  7 
A  uk.  8 
Auk.17 
Aug.  23 
Aujf.  24 
Anj.  28 
*opt.  4 
Aug.  22 
Oct.  8 
Nov.  11 
Deo.  0 
Oct.  31 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  2 
at  homo 
Jan.  6 
Dec.  25 
Oct.  3 
Au*.  8 
Oct.  7 
Nov.  23 
Dec.  25 


Thus,  previous  to  tho  hattle  of  Bull  Run, 
Massachusetts  had  supplied  but  four  regi- 
ments of  three-years  men  to  tho  war,  notwith- 
standing the  urgency  with  which  tho  troops 
had  been  pressed  upon  tho  War  Department 
oarly  in  January,  and  drilling  and  arming  had 
been  extensively  carried  on  at  a  time  when 
conciliation  was  generally  attempted.  In  tho 
same  period  of  time,  viz..  from  May  19  to  July 
12.  New  York  had  sent  forward  42  regiments, 
uC.,000  men. 

Tho  Massachusetts  Legislature  met  in  the  first 
week  in  January,  and  Gov.  Banks,  in  his  vale- 
dictory address,  Jan.  3,  1861,  dwelt  long  on  tho 
importance  of  repealing  tho  personal  liberty  bills, 
on  account  of  their  unconstitutional  character, 
but  repelled  tbo  idea  of  peacoablc  secession. 


Gov.  Andrew,  in  his  Message  to  both  Houses, 
sustained  the  personal  liberty  bill. 

The  Massachusetts  Senate,  Jan.  15,  passed  a 
resolution  endorsing  Mr.  Buchanan's  position 
in  his  last  annual  Message.  In  the  House,  on 
the  same  day,  resolutions  were  passed  by  unan- 
imous vote,  tendering  to  tho  President  aid  in 
men  and  money  to  support  the  Federal  author- 
ity, and  declaring  that  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina had  committed  acts  of  war.  A  bill  also 
passed  to  increase  the  volunteer  military  of  the 
State. 

Jan.  19,  resolutions  were  passed  establishing 
the  office  of  Private  Military  Secretary  to  the 
Governor,  and  Mr.  Brown,  the  agent  to  Maine 
for  a  military  confederacy,  was  appointed. 

Jan.  24,  tho  Senate  Committee  on  Federal 
Relations  reported  that  a  law  to  prevent  search 
for  runaway  slaves  in  Massachusetts  would  bo 
in  violation  of  tho  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  samo  committee  reported  that  the 
militia  laws  of  the  commonwealth  were  in  con- 
formity with  the  Federal  laws. 

Tho  Committee  on  Federal  Relations  voted 
to  report  leave  to  withdraw  on  the  several  pe- 
titions for  a  law  against  slave-hunting  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

An  order  was  introduced  in  tho  House  look- 
ing to  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  protection 
of  citizens  travelling  in  tho  States,  which  was 
referred. 

Gov.  Andrew  sent  in  a  Message  to  the  House 
enclosing  a  communication  from  Col.  Jones,  of 
tho  Sixth  Regiment,  tendering  tho  services  of 
the  regiment  to  the  Government ;  also,  a  simi- 
lar offer  from  Major-Gcneral  Sutton  and  staff. 
Tho  light  artillery,  National  Lancers,  and  nu- 
merous other  efficient  military  corps  of  the  city 
and  State,  voted  nearly  unanimously  to  respond 
to  a  call  for  activo  service. 

April  5,  the  House  of  Representatives  unani- 
mously passed  a  resolution  on  the  petition  of 
fifty-four  mercantile  houses  trading  with  Hayti, 
instructing  the  Massachusetts  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  to  use  their  influence 
to  obtain  tho  recognition  of  Haytian  independ- 
ence. 

Tho  Rhode  Island  boundary  question,  which 
had  been  pending  many  years,  was  settled, 
finally,  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  liuc,  which 
transfers  Pawtucket  and  part  of  Seekonk, 
Mass.,  to  Rhode  Islaud ;  and  Fall  River,  K  L 
to  Massachusetts. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  amidst  the  public 
anxiety,  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society 
announced  its  annual  sittings  in  the  Tremont 
Temple,  where  the  John  Brown  meeting  had 
been  attempted.  This  It  was  declared  would 
not  be  suffered,  and  the  aid  of  tho  Mayor  was 
invoked^  The  Mayor  replied  that  "ho  knev.- 
notliing  of  the  character  of  tho  meeting,  or  of 
the  threats  to  '  summarily  abate  such  assemblies 
as  a  nuisance,'  but  if  the  originators  of  the 
meeting  and  tho  trustees  of  the  Tremont  Tem- 
ple thought  that  any  thing  would  be  said  during 
the  sessions  against  the  Government,  or  likely 
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to  peril  the  peace  of  the  city,  they  would  bo  re- 
sponsible for  any  disturbances  w  hich  might  fol- 
low !  "  He  also  said  that  "  since  in  tbo  present 
excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  it  was  evident 
an  anti-slavery  meeting  could  not  be  held  in 
Boston  witbout  serious  and  perbaps  violent  op- 
position, we  ought  not  to  hold  one ;  and  if  it 
was  held,  and  such  opposition  was  provoked, 
he  should  arrest  those  who  called  ana  conduct- 
ed the  meeting,  as  the  aggressors  upon  the 
public  peace ! " 

There  was  an  attempt  to  hold  the  meeting, 
and  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  began  to  speak  amidst 
great  uproar,  and  the  Mayor  finally  closed  the 
place.  About  200  citizens  went  to  the  house 
of  Phillips,  in  Essex  street,  with  the  design  to 
destroy  it,  but  it  was  protected  by  the  police. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  the  Legislature  in 
consequence,  to  take  from  the  Mayor  the  con- 
trol of  tho  police,  and  place  it  with  the  Gov- 
ernor, but  the  attempt  failed. 

The  Tremont  Temple,  the  Melodeon,  and  the 
rooms  in  the  Mercantile  Library  Building,  were 
refused  to  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  for  its  an- 
nual May  meeting. 

In  February,  petitions  from  Boston  with  22,- 
000  signatures  in  favor  of  tho  Crittenden  com- 
promise wero  forwarded  to  Washington. 

February  5,  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
appointed  seven  commissioners  to  tho  convention 
at  Washington,  in  accordance  with  the  action 
of  the  Legislature.  An  immense  Union  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Faneuil  Hall  by  all  parties, 
and  the  most  extraordinary  earnestness  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  was  manifested.  Resolu- 
tions wero  passed  appealing  to  the  Border 
States  to  remain  faithful,  and  conceding  the 
equal  rights  of  the  States  in  tho  territories  of 
the  Uuited  States,  and  approving  of  the  Crit- 
tenden compromises.  A  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Board  of  Trade  rooms  in  favor  of  a  petition 
for  compromise,  which  was  as  follows: 

Tour  memorialists  humbly  pray  that  snch  measures 
may  be  speedily  adopted  by  Coufrress  for  the  pacific 
settlement  of  our  present  difficulties,  as  will  embrace 
substantially  such  a  plan  of  compromise  as  may  be 
deemed  expedient  to  restore  tranquillity  and  peace  to 
our  distracted  country. 

This  was  signed  by  an  immense  number  of 
names.  Similar  petitions  were  largely  circu- 
lated, and  in  some  cases  obtained  as  many  local 
names  as  thero  were  voters.  A  committee, 
composed  of  Ed.  Everett,  R.  C.Winthrop,  Cbief- 
Jostice  Lemuel  Shaw,  E.  S.  Toby,  Amos  A. 
Lawrence,  the  Union  candidate  for  Governor, 
C.  L.  Woodbury,  went  to  Washington  with  tho 
Union  memorial  of  the  city  to  Congress,  and 
on  the  29th  it  was  presented  to  that  body.  It 
contained  14,127  signatures  of  legal  voters.  Tho 
vote  of  tho  city  at  the  last  election  had  been 
19,000.  Two  days  were  required  to  obtain  tho 
signatures,  which  were  those  of  persons  of  all 
political  parties.  The  petition  was  carried  to 
the  clerk  s  desk,  enveloped  in  the  flag  of  the 
Union,  amid  the  applause  of  a  largo  number  of 
the  representatives  and  of  tho  spectators. 


The  Legislature  adjourned  April  18,  the  day  of 
the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  having  been  in  ses- 
sion 100  days.  The  events  which  immediately 
followed,  made  an  extra  session  necessary,  and  it 
was  convened  May  14.  A  law  was  passed,  May 
21,  creating  a  sinking  fund  to  redeem  the  war 
debt  by  applying  to  it  moneys  that  may  be  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States,  and  a  tax  of  one- 
tenth  per  cent,  of  the  balance  over  such  sums. 

On  tho  same  day  was  passed  an  "act  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution.11 
This  ratified  the  proceedings  of  the  Governor 
in  relation  to  the  war,  and  invested  him  with 
power  to  arm,  equip,  and  officer  troops,  and  fix 
their  rank  and  pay,  and  to  adjust  accounts  with 
tho  United  States.  It  created  the  "Union 
Fund,"  and  authorized  the  issue  of  $3,000,000 
in  scrip,  bearing  6  per  cent,  coupons,  payable 
after  10  years  or  at  30  years. 

A  supplemental  act  empowered  the  Governor 
to  issue  scrip  for  $7,000,000  G  per  cent,  to  be 
loaned  to  the  United  States,  and  expended  in 
treasury  notes. 

On  the  23d  was  passed  an  act  "  in  aid  of  tho 
families  of  volunteers."  It  empowered  towns 
and  cities  to  raise  money  for  soldiers1  families. 
A  bill  for  organizing  the  home  guard  was  also 
passed. 

On  the  23d  the  Legislature  adjourned.  Many 
of  the  members  made  a  donation  of  their  pay 
to  tho  volunteer  fund,  and  tho  session  closed 
by  singing  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner,"  and 
other  patriotic  songs. 

Sept.  30,  over  $1,200,000  wero  bid  nt  and 
above  par  for  the  new  Massachusetts  G  per  cent. 
State  loan  for  $1,000,000. 

Tbe  Republican  State  Convention,  fully  at- 
tended, was  called  to  order  at  Worcester,  Oct. 
1.  Gov.  Andrew  was  nominated  by  acclama- 
tion. The  resolutions  adopted  declared  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  transcends 
any  other  question,  and  demands  the  life  and 
property  of  all  citizens ;  expressed  a  desire  for 
the  union  of  all  the  friends  of  the  country 
against  its  pretended  friends  and  open  enemies ; 
declared  that  no  rights  secured  to  loyal  citizens 
shall  be  endangered,  and  that  disloyal  citizens 
have  no  rights  adverse  to  those  who  are  loyal ; 
approved  the  acts  of  tbe  Administration ;  recog- 
nized the  devotion  of  the  volunteers ;  endorsed 
the  acts  of  Governor  Andrew,  and  recommend- 
ed tho  exercise  of  great  care  in  nominating  sub- 
ordinate officers. 

Resolutions  were  also  offered,  declaring  that 
the  people  of  the  State  would  rejoice,  when  the 
time  should  come,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  remove  slavery,  and  to  free  all 
slaves  within  the  lines  of  the  Federal  armies, 
compensating  loyal  owners. 

This  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  the 
motion  to  adjourn  was  carried  without  acting 
upon  it. 

The  vote  at  the  election  for  Governor  was: 

ISM   Andrew,  104,627 ;  opposition,  S5.007 

1561   "  66,261;         "  81,204 

On  tho  24th  of  November  the  San  Jacinto 
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arrived  with  Messrs.  Mason,  Slidell,  and  snite, 
who  were  incarcerated  in  Fort  Warren.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  city  government  waited  on  Com- 
mander Wilkes,  who  was  entertained  at  the 
expense  of  the  city. 

There  are  in  Massachusetts  some  250  joint 
stock  companies  for  different  manufacturing 
purposes.  The  capital  of  these  in  1861  was 
$10,055,800,  and  paid  in  $12,387,651.86. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  treasury 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  for  1861  were : 

Cash,  January  1, 18S1   |1M,M1.58 

Revenue  rceelpu  l,M8»»S6,iis 

Ordinary  expenaeA   1,183, 742.66 

Caah,  December  31. 1<W1   SUi.OW.OO 

Received  for  several  fund* 

I'nlon  fund  loan  $2,217,600.00 

Hale  of  8tate  scrip   300,00(1.00 

From  L*.  S.  relmbur«menls   flM.376.00 

Kmergency  fund   8,201,547.00 

Total  military  $0,703,423.00 

Othor  expenses   1,141,875.00 

iTr*44,T9S.0» 

Arming  troops   3.343/HM.41 

Repaid  l.anks   2,780,5iK)  00 

Sinkluftfund   KM^li 

Jf*ff  wmm* 

Cash  on  hand   104^65.00 

MATTHIAS  POINT,  on  the  south  or  right 
bank  of  the  Potomac,  was  early  made  tho  site 
for  a  battery  by  the  Confederate  troops.  It  is 
about  fifty  miles  below  Washington  and  is 
formed  by  a  change  in  the  course  of  tho  river 
suddenly  to  the  northward,  thence  sharply  to 
the  south.  Tho  channel  of  the  river  is  within 
the  range  of  ordinary  cannon  from  the  point. 

It  was  here  that  Capt.  Jatnes  IL  Ward,  of 
the  gunboat  Freeborn,  was  killed,  on  tho  27th 
of  June.  A  landing  was  made  in  the  morning, 
and  the  Confederate  pickets  driven  in  by  Lieut. 
Chaplin  with  two  boats'  crews  from  tho  Paw- 
nee and  one  from  the  Freeborn,  containing  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  men. 

Finding  preparations  for  the  erection  of  a 
Confederate  battery  there,  it  was  determined 
to  throw  up  breastworks  and  mount  guns 
thereon  to  give  the  enemy  a  warm  roeeption, 
should  they  attack  the  crews,  who  were  about 
to  clear  the  point  by  cutting  down  the  woods. 
Accordingly,  tho  men  were  set  to  work,  under 
cover  of  the  Freeborn's  guns,  at  throwing  up  a 
sand-bag  breastwork,  and  succeeded  in  working 
four  hours  and  a  half,  and  got  their  works  com- 
pleted about  five  in  the  evening.  They  then 
went  to  the  boats  to  go  on  board  for  guns  to 
mount  on  the  work,  when,  as  they  were  em- 
barking, they  were  surprised  by  tho  Confeder- 
ates, estimated  at  one  thousand  strong,  who 
cured  in  a  heavy  aud  continuous  tire  of  mus- 
etry  upon  them  from  the  bushes  near  hy. 
Under  cover  of  the  guns  of  the  Freeborn  the 
crews  precipitately  made  for  the  steamer,  leav- 
ing a  few  of  tho  men  on  shore,  the  guns  of  tho 
Freeborn  meanwhile  opening  with  activity  and 
precision  apparently  upon  the  enemv,  who 
wero  concealed  by  the  undorbrush.   Some  ten 


shells  were  thrown  among  them,  with  what 
effect  could  not  be  seen. 

Captain  Ward  behaved  with  coolness,  stand- 
ing by  the  guns  and  directing  the  fire.  When 
his  gunner  received  a  wound  in .  the  thigh, 
which  disabled  him,  Capt.  Ward  immediately 
took  his  place,  and  was  sighting  the  gun,  when 
he  received  a  Minie  musket  ball  in  tho  abdo- 
men, whioh  canscd  his  death  a  few  hours  after. 

The  men  left  on  the  shore  by  tho  boats  iu 
their  retreat  swam  out  to  the  Freeborn— ono 
of  the  men  carrying  on  his  back  a  wounded 
comrade  named  Bess,  who  had  four  musket 
balls  into  him.  Only  three  men  of  the  boats 
were  wounded,  and  the  only  life  lost  was  that 
of  Capt.  Ward,  who,  the  moment  the  enemy 
were  discovered,  blew  the  signal  for  the  crews 
to  come  aboard,  and  instantly  opened  on  the 
foe  with  his  heavy  guns. 

While  the  crews  were  engaged  on  the  breast- 
works, a  slave  approached  tho  shore  with  a 
white  flag  on  a  pole,  and  getting  aboard  the 
Freeborn,  informed  Capt.  Ward  that  the  enemy 
were  in  the  underbrush  near  by,  one"  thousand 
strong.  Still  the  work  was  continued,  and 
made  ready,  as  the  event  turned,  for  the  Con- 
federates to  occupy  it  with  guns. 

McKENZIE,  William  Lyox,  a  Canadian 
politician,  and  leader  of  the  rebellion  in  1837, 
born  about  1800,  died  near  Toronto,  August 
26,  1861.    In  Dec  1837,  after  the  capture 
by  the  English  general,  Sir  John  Colborne, 
of  the  villago  of  St.  Eustatie  had  quelled  the 
revolutionary  spirit  of  Lower  Canada,  but  only 
imparted  new  vigor  to  that  of  the  upper  prov- 
ince, William  Lyon  McKenzie,  then  a  promi- 
nent politician  and  popular  advocate  of  Upper 
Canada,  led  a  body  of  insurgents  to  Toronto, 
and  demanded  from  Sir  Francis  Head,  tho  gov- 
ernor-general of  Canada,  his  consent  to  the 
calling  of  a  convention  for  the  settlement  of 
the  difficulties  between  tho  people  and  the 
Government.   Sir  Francis  refused,  and  the  in- 
surgents prepared  to  commence  hostilities,  bat 
were  compelled,  from  want  of  means,  to  retreat 
to  Navy  Island  on  the  Niagara  River.  A  body 
of  500  American  sympathizers,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  a  graduate  of 
West  Point,  reinforced  them,  ana  McKenzie 
established  a  provisional  government  and  is- 
sued a  proclamation  offering,  in  tho  name  of 
the  new  government  800  acres  of  land  and 
$100  to  all  volunteers  to  the  array  on  Navy 
Island,  and  a  reward  of  £500  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  Sir  Francis  llead,  the  governor-general. 
The  introduction  of  salutary  reforms  in  Canada 
by  the  British  Government  and  the  indiffer- 
ence and  nnsympathizing  position  of  tho  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  except  those  immedi- 
ately on  the  border,  disheartened  the  insur- 
gents.  McKenzie,  having  been  arrested  and 
held  to  bail  in  Buffalo,  and  subsequently  having, 
with  his  little  force,  been  cannonaded  by  a 
large  force  of  royalists  at  Navy  Island  for  sev- 
eral days,  abandoned  the  island  with  his  follow- 
ers and  escaped.  Ho  was  not  captured,  thougb 
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i  "  trae  bill n  was  found  against  him.  TIo  re- 
mained in  the  United  States  for  ten  years,  con- 
nected for  a  considerable  time  with  the  daily 
press  of  New  York  City,  and  at  one  time  made 
himself  quite  notorious  by  the  publication  of  a 
collection  of  private  letters  of  some  prominent 
political  actors  of  the  time,  of  which  he  had  in 
some  way  obtained  possession.  In  1849  the 
British  Government  pardoned  him,  and  he  re- 
turned to  Canada,  where  the  peoplo  raised  a 
sum  sufficient  to  purchase  him  a  homestead  and 
small  annuity,  on  which  he  maintained  himself 
until  his  death. 

McLEAN,  John,  LL.D.,  an  American  jurist 
and  statesman,  born  in  Morris  County,  N.  J., 
March  11,  1785,  died  at  Cincinnati,  April  4, 
1861.   When  he  was  four  years  of  age  his  fa- 
ther removed  to  the  West  and  settled,  first  at 
Morganstown,  Virginia,  subsequently  at  Nicho- 
lasville,  Ky.,  and  finally,  in  1709,  on  a  farm  in 
Warren  Co.,  Ohio.   Young  McLean,  at  the  age 
of  18,  went  to  Cincinnati  to  study  law,  and  en- 
tered the  office  of  Arthur  St»  Clair,  then  an 
eminent  lawyer.  While  studying  his  profession, 
ho  supported  himself  by  writing  in  the  office 
of  the  clerk  of  the  county.   In  the  autumn  of 
1807  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  com- 
menced practice  at  Lebanon,  Warren  Co.,  O. 
In  Oct.  1812,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from 
his  district,  which  then  included  Cincinnati,  by 
the  democratic  party,  and  advocated  the  war 
with  England  and  supported  the  Administra- 
tion of  President  Madison.   In  1814  he  was 
unanimously  reelected  to  Congress,  in  1815  de- 
clined a  nomination  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, and  in  1816  was  elected  Judge  of  tho  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State,  in  which  position  he 
continued  till  1822,  when  President  Monroe 
appointed  him  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office.  In  July,  1828  he  was  appointed 
postmaster-general,  aud  by  his  energetio  ad- 
ministration made  that  department  as  remark- 
able for  order,  efficiency,  and  economy,  as  it  had 
previously  been  for  the  reverse.   The  salary 
of  the  office  was  raised  from  $4,000  to  $6,000 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  during  bis  administration.  In  1829 
President  Jackson  offered  him  the  War  and  the 
Navy  Departments,  but  he  declined  both,  and, 
resigning  the  post  of  postmaster-general,  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  of  Associate  Justice  on 
the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  in  January, 
1880.  lie  continued  in  this  office  till  his  death. 
Several  of  his  charges,  opinions,  and  decisions, 
have  become  historical.  In  Dec.  1888,  he  deliv- 
ered a  charge  on  "  Aiding  or  favoring  unlawful 
military  combinations  by  our  citizens  against 
any  foreign  government  or  people  with  whom 
we  are  at  peace,"  having  special  reference  to 
the  Canadian  insurrection  and  its  American 
abettors.   His  opinion  in  the  Dred  Scott  case, 
m  which  he  dissented  from  that  of  Chief-Jus- 
tice Taney,  is  still  more  oolebrated.  It  was  the 
first  distinct  enunciation  from  a  member  of  that 
bench,  of  the  doctrine  that "  Slavery  was  con- 
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trary  to  right,  and  was  in  our  country  only  the 
creature  of  local  law."  Judge  McLean's  name 
was  prominent  among  tho  candidates  for  tho 
presidency  in  1856  and  I860.  His  health  was 
infirm  during  the  January  term  of  1861,  and 
after  his  return  home  his  disease  rapidly  in- 
creased till  his  death. 

METALS.  Lake  Superior  Copper  Minn. — 
The  "Annual  Review,"  of  Messrs.  Dupee. 
Beck  &  Sayles  of  Boston,  for  1861,  says :  "  In 
relation  to  tho  mining  interests  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, the  year  iust  now  closed,  will  be  long  re- 
membered as  having  witnessed  the  most  extra- 
ordinary fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  ingot  cop- 
per, producing  thereby  the  extremes  of  adver- 
sity and  prosperity.  This  metal  was  sold,  in 
July,  at  seventeen  cents  per  pound,  cash,  the 
lowest  price  in  the  market  since  1850.  To-day 
(Jan.  1862)  holders  refuse  twenty-seven  cents, 
cash.  Before  the  present  stock  has  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  manufacturers,  and,  conse- 
quently, before  tho  profits  of  mining  in  1861  can 
bo  accurately  ascertained,  the  prices  may  have 
advanced  to  figures  exceeding  the  maximum 
of  1857,  or  thirty  cents  per  pound,  payable  in 
four  months.  These  fluctuations  in  prices  have 
not  been  the  result  of  speculation,  but  have 
been  caused  by  the  disturbances  of  trade  nil 
over  the  world.  The  ordinary  consumption  of 
copper  in  the  United  States  has  usually  been 
estimated  at  twelve  thousand  tons  per  annum. 
Lake  Superior  produced,  in  1860,  six  thousand 
tons.  The  remainder  was  obtained  principally 
from  Tennessee,  Canada,  and  Chili.  The  open- 
ing of  the  lake  navigation,  in  May  last,  brought 
upon  the  market,  already,  in  consequence  of  the 
civil  war,  overstocked  with  foreign  copper,  the 
accumulated  product  of  the  previous  six  months. 
The  necessities  of  several  companies  required 
immediate  sales,  reducing  the  price,  in  one  in- 
stance, to  the  low  rate  named  above.  But  the 
disastrous  prices  were,  after  all,  followed  by 
positively  beneficial  results  to  the  mining  in- 
terests. A  most  rigid  system  of  economical 
management  has  been  inaugurated,  so  that 
every  manager  can  give  an  estimate,  closely 
epproximating  to  the  truth,  of  the  cost,  per 
pound,  of  ingot  copper  produced  by  his  mine. 
A  new  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  study  of 
the  machinery  for  profitably  reducing  the  lower 
grades  of  stamp  work,  railways  have  in  many 
cases  been  substituted  for  hand-barrows  un- 
derground, and  heavy  chain  work  been  intro- 
duced. On  the  other  hand,  the  low  prices 
of  copper  in  tho  American  markets  in- 
duced enormous  shipments  to  the  markets  of 
Europe,  especially  to  those  of  the  continent, 
where  its  peculiar  qualities  of  ductility  and 
toughness  procured  for  it  the  preference  in  the 
finer  manufactures.  In  Rotterdam,  Antwerp, 
Havre,  and  Paris,  the  brands  of  the  several 
American  smelting  works  are  as  well  known  as 
in  Boston  and  Now  York.  The  exportation  of 
copper  continued  until  the  price  rose  to  twen- 
ty-one or  twenty-two  cents,  (November.) 
Large  purchases  by  the  Federal  Government 
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caused  a  rapid  advance  to  twenty-five,  (Decem- 
ber,) and  American  copper  was  actually  re- 
shipped  from  Havre  to  Now  York. 

Since  the  tariff  of  August  last,  importations 
from  Chili,  the  main  source  of  the  supply  of 
copper  from  abroad,  have  gradually  declined, 
and  such  is  the  derangement  of  foreign  com- 
merce, that  the  supplies  from  that  country 
must  be  comparatively  small  for  many  months 
hence.  From  all  these  premises  there  will  bo  a 
short  supply,  unless  considerable  lots  can  be 
returned  from  abroad  free  of  duty  till  the  open- 
ing of  navigation  in  May,  1862. 

Looking  back  upon  the  past  year  as  the  most 
disastrous  financially,  since  1837,  those  interest- 
ed in  the  mines  of  Lake  Superior  may  congratu- 
late themselves  that  but  few  of  the  adventures 
have  been  suspended,  that  but  few  calls  have 
been  made  upon  tho  shareholders,  and  that 
nearly  all  the  mines  now  in  progress  are  earn- 
ing dividends,  or,  at  least,  are  self-sustaining. 
A  careful  inspection  of  the  published  reports  of 
the  principal  companies  shows  that  the  cost  of 
production,  including  every  item  down  to  tho 
charges  of  the  commission  merchants,  need  not 
exceed  thirteen  and  a  half  cents  per  pound  at 
tho  richer  mines,  nor  more  than  eighteen,  or, 
possibly,  nineteen  cents,  at  the  poorer  mines. 
Yet  the  business  of  mining  at  Lake  Superior  is 
but  in  its  infancy.  Tho  samo  energy  which  has 
developed  successfully  the  lead,  iron,  coal,  sil- 
ver, and  gold  of  the  United  States,  will  yet 
solve,  with  a  similar  measure  of  success,  tho 
problem  of  mining  for  copper  in  tho  richest 
and  most  extensive  deposits  of  that  metal  yet 
discovered  in  tho  world. 

Tlte  statistics,  down  to  tho  end  of  the  year 
1801,  are  presented  in  tho  following  tables: 
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The  production  of  tho  several  mines  for  tho 
last  three  years  in  rough  copper,  as  shipped, 
was  as  follows,  tho  weights  of  the  barrels  being 
deducted,  and  tho  results  given  in  tons  of  2,000 
ihs.  and  tenths : 
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The  aunual  shipments  of  rough  copper,  Re- 
cording to  the  official  statements  mado  to  tho 
Michigan  Legislature,  have  been  as  follows: 
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Copper  in  the  puddling  furnace. — In  the 
"  American  Journal  of  Science,"  for  Jan.  1861, 
is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  C.  List,  on  the 
effect  of  copper  in  the  puddling  furnace.  It  is 
generally  believed  by  German  iron  masters  that 
pig-iron  containing  copper  cannot  be  puddled, 
it  having  even  been  asserted  that  when  one 
puddler  wishes  to  annoy  another,  he  will  some- 
times throw  a  bit  of  copper  (a  small  coin,  for 
example)  into  tho  furnace,  so  that  tho  iron  can- 
not bo  made  to  "  rise."  Without  fully  credit- 
ing this  opinion,  Dr.  List  mentions  two  cases 
observed  by  him  tending  to  confirm  it.  In  one 
case  400  lbs.  of  pig-metal  placed  in  the  furnace 
melted  in  half-an-hour,  at  which  time  a  sample 
taken  out  was  perfectly  white,  but  the  usual 
evolution  of  carbonic  oxido  and  Rwelling  np,  or 
44  rising,"  of  the  mass  of  scales  about  the  iron 
did  not  ensue ;  and  by  the  time  the  balling  to- 
gether of  tho  iron  should  have  commenced,  it 
becamo  evident  that  the  chargo  could  not  be 
worked  off.  It  was  therefore  removed,  after 
remaining  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  nnd 
in  flowing  out,  emitted  numerous  beautiful  bluo 
sparks,  which  were  also  produced  by  stirring 
tho  metal  in  the  fumacc,  and  were  regarded 
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by  the  workmen  as  an  indication  of  the  pres- 
ence of  copper.  Only  240  lbs.  of  iron  re- 
mained, the  rest  having  been  lost  in  the  scales 
and  slag.  Analysis  showed  the  original  pig- 
iron  to  contain  1*32  per  cent,  silicon,  0*28  sul- 
phur, 8*56  manganese,  and  0-85  copper,  and 
that  removed  from  the  furnace  0*20  sulphur, 
0-48  manganese,  and  0*57  copper,  showing  that 
none  of  the  copper  was  removed  by  the  pud- 
dling. 

Malleable  Iron. — The  same  number  contains 
an  abstract  of  the  experiments  made  in  1857  by 
II.  Tissier,  director  of  the  aluminium  works  at 
Amfroville,  in  France,  on  the  action  of  carbon- 
ate of  soda  on  cast-iron.   He  found  that  mal- 
leable iron,  heated  with  it  alone,  suffered  no 
change,  while  cast-iron  lost  its  carbon  and  sili- 
ciura,  and  was  converted  into  malleable  iron ; 
and  suggests  that  the  process  of  annealing  or 
the  conversion  of  cast  into  malleable  iron,  now 
accomplished  by  heating  the  articles  for  a  long 
time  with  substances  rich  in  oxide  of  iron, 
might  be  replaced  by  a  heating  with  carbonate 
of  soda,  with  the  advantage  that  the  metal  may 
bo  withdrawn  from  time  to  time  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  conversion  into  steel  or  malle- 
nblo  iron.   lie  was  in  hopes  of  being  able,  in 
this  way,  to  obtain  large  masses  of  malleable 
iron,  such  as  heretofore  have  been  obtained 
only  by  forging ;  but  the  length  of  time  re- 

auired,  and  the  porosity  of  the  iron  obtained, 
em  and  some  further  modifications  of  the  pro- 
cess. With  smaller  castings,  however,  the  ac- 
tion, even  when  superficial,  imparts  great 
toughness,  removing  the  liability  to  fracture. 

Copper  in  Canada. — M.  Gauldree  Boileau, 
French  consul  at  Quebec,  states,  in  a  despatch 
dated  Jan.  1861,  that  now  discoveries  of  copper 
continued  to  be  made  between  Richmond  and 
Quebec,  and  that  it  appeared  every  day  more 
evident  that  the  beds  at  Acton  were  not  isolat- 
ed, but  constituted  part  of  a  vast  copper-bear- 
ing formation,  the  outcrops  of  which  have  al- 
ready been  exposed  at  many  points,  as  at  St. 
Flavien,  in  the  county  of  Lothinidre,  at  Mel- 
bourne, and  in  tho  immediate  vicinity  of  Rich- 
mond. He  states  tho  ores  to  contain  enough 
silver  to  render  its  extraction  advantageous, 
and  says  that  tho  establishment  of  works  for 
the  treatment  on  a  largo  scale  of  tho  ores  of 
Acton,  Richmond,  &c,  has  been  projected  at 
Longueil,  opposite  Montreal.  To  this  would  be 
attached  sulphuric  acid  works,  so  as  to  make 
use  of  the  gases  produced. 

Zinc. — A  very  interesting  paper  on  the  im- 
purities of  commercial  zinc  was  contributed  to 
the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  (vol.  viii.)  by  Messrs.  C.  W.  Eliot 
and  Frank  H.  Storer.  The  specimens  exam- 
ined were,  1st,  Silesian,  2d,  Vieille  Montague, 
8d,  New  Jersey,  4th,  Pennsylvanian,  (from 
Penn.  and  Lehigh  "Works,  Bethlehem,)  5th,  Vi- 
eille Montagne,  (such  as  used  at  United  States 
Mint,)  6th,  a  sample  bought  in  Paris,  labelled 
"  zinc  pur,"  7th,  of  unknown  origin,  8th,  9th, 
10th,  and  11th,  "English  zinc,"  from  different 


works  in  Wales.    Tho  chief  impurity  of  all 
these  proved  to  bo  metallic  lead,  of  which  No. 
1  contained  1*46  per  cent.,  2d,  0  292,  8d,  0*079, 
4th,  none,  5th,  0-494,  6th,  0*106,  7th,  1*297, 
and  the  English  ones,  1*192,  0  828,  1*661,  and 
1*516  respectively.    Minute  traces  of  cadmium 
and  tin  were  found  in  several  samples,  but 
never  amounting  to  -fa  of  1  per  cent.,  except 
No.  8,  which  gave  decided  indications  of  tin. 
Copper  was  found  only  in  No.  8,  which  con- 
tained 0*1298  per  cent.  The  occurrence  of  iron 
generally  forming  less  than  0*2  per  cent,  having 
before  been  6hown,  Messrs.  Eliot  and  Storer 
did  not  investigate  particularly.   No.  8  con- 
tained 0*2088  per  cent.    Nickel,  cobalt,  and 
manganese,  which  have  been  asserted  to  some- 
times occur  in  zinc,  they  are  of  opinion  are 
never  to  be  found,  unless  accidentally,  and  then 
in  very  minute  quantity.   Carbon  seems  either 
not  to  occur  at  ail,  or  only  in  infinitesimal  quan- 
tity. The  presence  of  sulphur  in  extremely  min- 
ute but  appreciable  quantity,  was  ascertained 
in  every  sample  examined.   But  the  most  im- 
portant though  somewhat  unexpected  result 
obtained,  was  that  much  of  the  zinc  of  com- 
merce is  free  from  arsenic,  or,  at  least,  contains 
too  small  a  quantity  to  be  detected  by  the  moct 
delicate  tests  known,  and  that  in  many  cases 
its  supposed  detection  by  Marsh's  test  has  aris- 
en from  the  impurity  of  the  acids  used — a  result 
of  the  highest  importance  to  persons  engaged 
in  the  examination  of  cases  of  alleged  arsenical 
poisoning.  Some  specimens  of  the  Vieille  Mon- 
tagne and  Pennsylvania  zincs  gave  no  trace 
after  the  current  of  gas  had  been  maintained 
for  more  than  one  hour  in  tho  very  delicate 
apparatus  employed,  which  was  proved  by  di- 
rect experiment  to  be  capable  of  detecting  ar- 
senic when  forming  only  one  ten-millionth  of 
either  the  zinc  or  the  liquid.   Inferior  samples 
of  both,  as  well  as  those  from  Silesia  and  Paris, 
yielded,  after  long  trial,  exceedingly  minuto 
traces.   The  New  Jersey  and  English  speci- 
mens yielded  very  considerable  indications  of 
arsenic.  The  authors  conclude  their  paper  with 
a  comparative  view  of  tho  origin  and  probable 
impurities  of  the  principal  varieties  of  zinc,  of 
which  the  Silesian  and  Belgian  alone  enter  ex- 
tensively into  foreign  commerce,  the  French, 
English,  and  American  being  used  at  home. 

The  Silesian  is  for  tho  most  part  made  from 
the  silicate  and  carbonate  of  zinc,  and  these  ores 
furnish  metal  of  great  purity ;  but  whenever 
ores  containing  blende,  or  the  impure  oxide  of 
zinc  from  other  mctallurgic  processes,  are  mixed 
with  them,  arsenic,  &c,  may  be  expected.  In 
German  zinc  generally,  previous  researches, 
confirmed  by  those  of  Messrs.  E.  and  S.,  had 
shown  lead  to  be  the  principal  impurity,  with 
frequently  a  littlo  cadmium,  and  they  found, 
even  in  the  best  samples,  traces  of  sulphur  and 
arsenic.  Tho  Belgian  is  also  made  from  sili- 
cate and  carbonate,  and  when  made  with  care 
from  selected  ores,  contains  very  little  lead  and 
no  arsenic,  but  differs  a  good  deal,  probably 
from  imperfect  picking  of  the  ores.   The  Eng- 
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llsh  is,  in  great  part,  made  from  blende,  and  is 
consequently  among  the  most  impure,  contain- 
ing more  lead  than  any  except  the  Silesian,  and 
more  arsenic  than  any,  except  perhaps  the 
New  Jersey.  The  Pennsyivanian  is  made  from 
silicate  of  zinc,  and  appears  to  be  the  purest 
produced,  in  most  cases  containing  absolutely 
no  impurity,  except  a  trace  of  cadmium.  The 
impurities  in  some  of  this  zino  appear  to  arise 
from  the  fact  that  the  crust  from  the  furnaces 
for  making  the  white  oxide,  in  which  less  care- 
fully selected  ores  are  used,  has  occasionally 
been  worked  into  spelter.  The  New  Jersey  is 
made  from  the  red  oxide  of  zinc,  and  has  hith- 
erto been  supposed  to  be  especially  pure,  but 
proved  to  be  just  the  reverse,  containing  very 
appreciable  quantities  of  copper  and  arsenic,  as 
well  as  sulphur,  carbon,  and  tin,  but  loss  lead 
than  any  except  the  Pennsylvanian.  The  au- 
thors were  unable  to  detect  the  source  of  the 
copper,  and  seem  to  suspect  that,  though  in 
considerable  quantity,  it  may  prove  to  bo  acci- 
dental ;  but  arsenic  was  found  in  both  the  red 
oxide  and  the  associated  Franklinite,  as  well  as 
in  white  oxide  manufactured  from  them. 

Iron  and  Anthracite  of  Pennsylvania. — The 
"  Annates  des  Mines  "  for  June,  1861,  contains 
a  report  from  M.  de  la  Fosse,  French  consul  in 
Philadelphia,  on  the  progress  of  tho  manufac- 
ture of  iron  with  anthracite  in  Pennsylvania. 
Ho  states  that  1,800,000  tons  of  iron  ore  are 
annually  smelted  with  it,  much  of  which,  owing 
to  foreign  competition,  could  not  have  boon 
used  if  only  bituminous  coal  or  charcoal  had 
been  obtainable ;  that  in  Pennsylvania  91,  and 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland 
29  blast  furnaces  are  worked  with  anthracite, 

1»roducing  500,000  tons  of  cast-iron,  worth  in 
'hiladelphia  and  New  York  at  least  $10,000,- 
000.  He  institutes  a  comparison  between  the 
anthracite  iron,  costing  $30  a  ton,  the  char- 
coal iron  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  worth  $26, 
the  iron  made  w^th  coke  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  he  considers,  from  the  cost  of 
transport  and  inferiority  of  quality,  can  seldom 
compete  with  either  of  tho  others,  as  well  as 
with  tho  English  iron,  then  costing  $22,  includ- 
ing duty,  but  which  he  thinks  would  soon  reach 
$26,  if  England,  in  addition  to  her  present  sup- 
ply, had  to  furnish  the  500,000  tons  now  mado 
with  anthracite.  lie  considers  this  to  be  the 
best  iron  made  with  mineral  fuel,  being  appli- 
cable to  most  purposes  for  which  charcoal  iron 
was  formerly  used,  and  ascribes  this  superiority 
to  the  small  quantity  of  sulphur  in  the  coal,  and 
the  more  complete  volatilization  of  foreign  in- 
gredients by  the  intense  heat  obtained  by  a 
pressure  of  air  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  in 
coke  furnaces.  From  1815  to  1855  most  of  the 
furnaces  had  blowing  machines  capable  of 
throwing  in  4,000  cubio  feet  of  air  per  minute 
at  a  pressure  of  4  lbs.  to  tho  square  inch,  which 
gave  with  furnaces  40  to  50  feet  high  about 
5,000  tons  annually.  Since  that  time  more  pow- 
erful ones  have  been  introduced,  giving  10,000 
cub.  ft.  per  minute,  at  a  pressure  of  8  or  9  lbs. 


to  the  square  inch,  and  with  these,  a  furnace  60  . 
feet  high  will  yield  10,000  tons  per  annum. 
The  combustible  necessary  for  this  production 
is  12,000  to  15,000  tons,  while  formerly  25,000 
to  80,000  tons  of  charcoal  would  have  been  re- 
quired. The  coat  of  labor  has  also  been  con- 
siderably reduced.  He  states  that  the  arrange- 
ments for  burning  the  gases,  heating  tho  boilers 
and  tho  blast,  are  the  same  as  those  used  in 
France,  and  that  the  air  is  generally  intro- 
duced at  a  temperature  of  600°  F. 

Production  of  Pig-Iron  in  Scotland. — The 
number  of  blast  furnaces  in  operation  in  Soot- 
land  in  1861  is  stated  to  have  been  128,  and  the 
product  of  pig-iron  as  1,050,000  tons.  The 
shipments  to  the  United  States  were  54,482 
tons,  those  of  1860,  77,632  tons.  Scotch  pig- 
iron  is  largely  employed  in  iron  foundries 
throughout  the  country,  and  is  highly  es- 
teemed, not  so  much  on  account  of  its  superior 
quality  when  used  alone,  as  for  the  excellent 
product  of  its  mixturo  with  our  own  much 
stronger  pig-irons.  No  other  irons  can  be  ob- 
tained in  such  large  quantities,  of  so  uniform  a 
character,  and  so  well  adapted  for  foundry  pur- 
poses. A  large  portion  of  the  product  is  con- 
sumed in  Scotland,  much  of  it  in  the  construc- 
tion of  iron  steam-ships  and  steam  machinery. 
This  business  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  on 
tho  river  Clyde,  where,  in  1861,  86  iron  steam- 
ers were  built.  Nearly  100,000  tons  of  pig- 
iron  are  exported  to  Germany,  and  about  60,000 
tons  to  France. 

Heat  of  melted  Cast-Iron  and  tome  other  Metals 
and  Alloys. — The  "Annales  des  Mines"  also  con- 
tains an  account  of  a  series  of  experiments  un- 
dertaken by  MM.  Minary  and  Resal  on  the 
degree  of  heat  required  to  fuse  oast-iron,  the 
metal  employed  being  a  gray  iron  made  with 
coke  at  the  furnace  of  Bans,  and  composed  of 
iron  0*9450,  silicium,  0  01 95,  carbon,  0  0300, 
loss,  &c,  0*0046.  The  calorimeter  employed 
was  a  vessel  of  sheet  iron  containing  a  weighed 
quantity  of  water.  Tho  melted  iron  was 
poured  into  a  pan  supported  on  legs  under  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  calorimeter  at  the  beginning  and  end,  tho 
temperature  of  tho  air,  and  the  weight  of  tho 
water  and  iron,  being  known,  the  quantity  of 
heat  corresponding  to  one  kilogramme  of  iron 
can  be  calculated.  When  the  iron  was  at  its 
lowest  temperature  of  perfect  fusion,  a  very 
slight  crust  beginning  to  appear  on  tho  surface, 
tho  heat  developed  was  from  250-07  to  257*72 
units  of  heat.  Very  hot  iron  gave  292*04  units. 
Iron  nearly  solid  gave  224*93.  Iron  cooled 
sufficiently  to  become  somewhat  granular  and 
coherent,  215*2.  These  results  are  but  little 
less  than  those  which  should  theoretically  be 
produced  by  the  quantity  of  fuel  used.  Simi- 
lar experiments  with  other  motals  gave  for  a 
while  cast-iron,  also  from  Rans,  at  the  lowest 
temperature  of  perfect  fusion,  246  to  248  units, 
though  this  result  seems  to  bo  subject  to  doubt; 
for  copper,  very  hot  182  0,  only  just  fluid  139 ; 
for  tin,  at  a  red  heat  47*5,  just  fluid  26*0;  for 
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lead,  at  a  red  heat  38-7,  just  fluid  16*7 ;  for 
zinc,  high  red  heat  105*0,  just  fluid  63-5 ;  hell- 
metal,  containing  20  per  cent  of  tin,  159*5  and 
117*0;  gnn  metal,  containing  10  per  cent,  of 
tin,  at  a  high  temperature,  173*0,  pasty,  127*0; 
brass,  with  30  per  cent,  of  zinc,  at  a  high  tcm- 

Krature,  159*5,  pasty,  119*5.  The  agreement 
tween  the  results  obtained  by  experiment  in 
the  last  three  cases,  and  those  calculated  from 
the  numbers  given  by  their  respective  constitu- 
ents is  such  that  the  authors  conclude  that  the 
total  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  melt  an 
alloy,  may  lie  considered  to  differ  very  little 
from  the  sum  of  the  quantities  of  heat  neces- 
sary to  melt  its  constituent  parts. 

Improvement  in  Iron  ana  Steel. — The  year 
1861  has  been  remarkable  for  the  progress 
made  in  tho  processes  of  manufacture,  for  the 
number  of  new  or  improved  applications,  and 
for  the  light  shed  upon  the  true  nature  of  iron 
and  steel.   Mr.  Fairbairn,  in  his  address  as 
President  of  the  British  Association  for  1861, 
thus  sums  up  some  of  these :  "  A  consecutive 
series  of  chemical  researches  into  the  different 
processes,  from  the  calcining  of  the  ore  to  the 
production  of  tho  bar,  carried  on  by  Dr.  Percy 
and  others,  has  led  to  a  revolution  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron ;  and  although  it  is  at  tho  pres- 
ent moment  in  a  state  of  transition,  it  never- 
theless requires  no  very  great  discernment  to 
perceive  that  steel  and  iron  of  any  required  te- 
nacity will  bo  made  in  the  same  furnace,  with 
a  facility  and  certainty  nevor  before  attained. 
This  has  been  effected,  to  some  extent,  by  im- 
provements in  puddling;  but  the  process  of 
Mr.  Bessemer  affords  the  highest  promise  of 
certainty  and  perfection  in  the  operation  of 
converting  the  melted  pig  direct  into  steel  or 
iron,  and  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  most  important 
developments  in  this  manufacture.  I  must  not, 
however,  pass  over  in  silence  the  valuable  light 
which  chemistry  has  recently  thrown  upon  the 
composition  of  iron  and  steel.   Although  Des- 
pretz  demonstrated  many  years  ago  that  iron 
would  combine  with  nitrogen,  yet  it  was  not 
until  1857  that  Mr.  C.  Binks  proved  that  nitro- 
gen is  an  essential  element  of  steel,  and  more 
recently  M.  Caron  and  M.  Fiemy  have  further 
elucidated  this  snbjoct;  the  former  showing 
that  cyanogen,  or  cyanide  of  ammonium,  is  tho 
essential  element  which  converts  wrought  iron 
into  steel ;  tho  latter  combining  iron  with  ni- 
trogen through  the  medium  of  ammonia,  and 
then  converting  it  into  steel  by  bringing  it,  at 
the  proper  temperature,  into  contact  with 
common  coal  gas.   There  is  little  doubt  that  in 
a  few  years  these  discoveries  will  enable  Shef- 
field manufacturers  to  replace  their  present  un- 
certain, cumbrous,  and  expensive  process  by  a 
method  at  once  simple  and  inexpensive,  and  so 
completely  under  control  as  to  admit  of  any  re- 
quired degree  of  conversion  being  obtained 
w  ith  absolute  certainty.  Mr.  Crace  Calvert  also 
has  proved  that  cast-iron  contains  nitrogen,  and 
has  shown  that  it  is  a  definite  compound  of 
carbon  and  iron,  mixed  with  various  propor- 


tions of  metallic  iron,  according  to  its  nature." 
Among  tho  new  or  improved  applications  may 
bo  enumerated  the  use  of  steel  for  bells,  can- 
non, railway  bars,  car  axles,  and  even  for  cov- 
ering vessels,  while  iron  has  been  employed  on 
a  great  scale  for  plating  vessels  of  war,  and  for 
cannon  of  unprecedented  size.  Much  has  also 
been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  alterations 
to  which  iron  is  subject,  when  exposed  to  vi- 
brating action,  as  in  suspension  bridges,  loco- 
motive axles,  Ac,  as  well  as  of  its  other  physi- 
cal properties.  A  report  made  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Roebling,  tho  engineer  of  the  Niagara  suspen- 
sion bridge,  is  especially  full  of  information  on 
these  subjects,  and  valuable  reports  have  also 
been  made  by  Fairbairn  in  England,  Schimmel- 
bach  at  Liege,  and  Bourville  in  Austria. 

Gold  in  Nota  Scotia. — A  range  >f  clay  slates 
and  quartz  rocks  along  the  southern  coast,  ex- 
tending about  250  miles  in  length,  and  stretch- 
ing inland  in  somo  places  20  to  80  miles,  whose 
geological  place  appears  to  be  the  lower  part 
of  the  Lower  Silurian,  and  consequently  about 
the  same  age  as  the  auriferous  and  cupriferous 
rocks  of  Lower  Canada,  has,  within  the  last 
year,  been  found  to  be  in  many  places  rich  in 
gold.  The  first  gold  found  was  at  Tangier,  40 
miles  east  of  Halifax,  in  1860,  but  the  quantity 
found  was  small,  and  it  was  not  until  the  spring 
of  1861  that  any  discoveries  of  importance  were 
made.  In  March,  1861,  a  man,  stooping  to 
drink  at  a  brook  near  the  mouth  of  tho  Tangier 
River,  saw  a  lump  of  gold  among  the  pebbles, 
and  on  searching  found  others.  As  this  was  in 
a  locality  eminently  favorable  to  mining  opera- 
tions, being  within  half  a  mile  of  navigation,  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  flocked  to  the 
locality,  and  lots  of  50  feet  by  20  were  leased  by 
the  Government.  The  greatest  depth  reached, 
at  the  time  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Howe's  report,  was 
45  feet,  and  the  largest  nugget  $800.  Tho 
metal  is  found  in  scales  and  jagged  pieces  in 
quartz  veins,  very  little  having  yet  been  ob- 
tained by  washing.  The  discoveries  at  Tangier 
were  followed  by  others  at  Musquodoboit,  Lau- 
rencctown  in  the  vicinity  of  Halifax,  near  Lu- 
nenburg, and  at  Wine  Harbor,  50  miles  east  of 
Tangier,  over  a  total  length  of  130  miles,  from 
8.  W.  to  N.  E. ;  and  in  all  probability  gold  will 
be  found  to  pervade  the  rocks  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  formation.  It  has  also  been  re- 
ported from  the  inland  districts  of  Eastern  and 
Middle  Pictou,  in  quartz  veins  running  throngh 
Upper  Silurian  slates,  but  the  quantity  found 
seems  to  have  been  small.  Mr.  O.  C.  Marsh 
visited  the  gold  region  in  Aug.  1861,  and  states 
that,  though  the  metal  is  mostly  found  in  tho 
quartz  veinSjhe  noticed  it  in  one  instance  in  the 
clay  shite.  The  associated  minerals  are  chiefly 
mispickcl  and  iron  pyrites,  the  latter  being  it- 
self auriferous.  A  few  perfect  crystals  of  gold 
were  found.  Copper  pyrites,  galena,  magnetic 
iron,  and  hematite  were  also  fonnd  in  small  quan- 
tities. At  Tangier  about  700  men  were  work- 
ing claims,  but  at  least  one-third  of  the  gold 
was  lost  by  the  rude  methods  employed.  At 
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Lunenburg,  though  gold  occurs  in  the  quartz 
vein9,  most  of  the  product  has  been  ob- 
tained from  the  sand  of  the  beach,  and  a 
"  dredging  company  "  has  been  formed  to  ex- 
plore the  bottom  of  the  harbor.  Mr.  Marsh's 
analysis  of  a  specimen  of  gold  from  Tangier 
shows  it  to  be  of  amost  unequalled  purity,  con- 
taining 98*13  per  cent,  of  gold,  1*76  silver,  0  05 
copper,  and  a  trace  of  iron.  It  seems  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  how  much  gold  has  been  ob- 
tained up  to  the  present  time  in  this  region,  as 
the  miners  were  generally  unwilling  to  give 
such  information.  2,400  dollars  were  said  to 
have  been  taken  from  one  claim  at  Tangier, 
$1,800  from  another,  and  $480  from  a  third,  and 
at  Lunenburg  $250  were  taken  from  a  single 
pocket  At  Sable  Island,  which  is  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  coast,  a  small  quantity 
of  gold  has  been  found  in  the  sand,  appearing  to 
indicate  that  the  gold-bearing  strata  extend  for 
a  considerable  distance  beneath  the  Atlantic. 

Retearchtt  on  the  Platinum  Jdetalt. — In  the 
"  American  Journal  of  Science,"  Jan.  1861,  is  a 
portion  of  a  valuable  paper  on  these  metals,  by 
Dr.  Wolcott  Gibbs,  who  has  for  several  years 
devoted  much  time  to  their  investigation.  The 
material  used  was  obtained  chiefly  from  the  New 
York  Assay  Office  and  the  Mint,  and  included 
also  a  considerable  quantity  of  Siberian  osmi- 
ridium.  The  samples  obtained  from  the  Mint 
at  various  times,  and  which  had  been  subjected 
to  different  preliminary  processes,  varied  great- 
ly in  appearance.  In  some  cases  the  ore  was 
in  distinct  scales,  rather  whiter  than  the  Sibe- 
rian osmiridium ;  in  a  sample  of  this  kind  Dr. 
Genth  detected  distinct  crystals,  belonging  to 
the  rhotnbohedral  system.  Other  specimens 
resembled  a  fine  gray  metallic  sand,  while 
others  again  (derived  from  the  sweepings  of 
the  Assay  Office)  presented  a  heavy  gray  pow- 
der. Nearly  all  the  ores  contained  more  or  less 
iron  mechanically  mixed,  which  could  be  ex- 
tracted by  the  magnet,  or  dissolved  out  by 
acids.  Nitro-rauriatic  acid  acted  powerfully 
upon  many  specimens,  dissolving  portions  of 
the  platinum  metals  as  well  as  iron,  and  even  so 
far  attacking  the  osmiridium  itself  as  to  occa- 
sion a  distinct  evolution  of  free  osmic  acid.  In 
California  the  ore  is  almost  always  associated 
with  gold,  from  which  it  is  of  course  impossible 
(o  separate  it  by  washing.  At  the  Assay  Office 
the  gold  is  melted  with  twice  its  weight  of  sil- 
ver, and  the  osmiridium  allowed  to  settle. 
When  the  gold  alloy  is  poured  off,  there  remains 
a  mass  containing  nearly  all  the  osmiridium 
mixed  with  gold.  This  mass  is  fused  repeated- 
ly with  6ilver,  and  the  last  traces  of  silver  and 
gold  are  finally  removed  by  treatment  with 
nitric  and  nitro-muriatic  acid  and  washing. 
The  osmiridium  is  sold  to  the  manufacturers  of 
gold  pens,  who  extract  from  it  the  excessively 
hard  particles  which  servo  for  the  points  of 
pens ;  the  rest  is  returned  to  the  Assay  Office. 
The  amount  of  osmiridium  obtained  in  this 
way  does  not  exceed  a  few  ounces  in  many 
millions  of  dollars,  and  many  samples  of  gold 


are  entirely  free  from  it   It  cannot,  however, 
be  doubted  that  large  quantities  of  the  ore  will 
be  obtained  whenever  important  practical  ap- 
plications of  the  metals  contained  in  it  shall 
create  a  demand.    The  density  of  different 
Californian  samples  varied  very  much;  one 
specimen,  in  large  dull  white  plates,  but  slight- 
ly acted  on  by  nitro-muriatic  acid,  having  a 
specific  gravity  =  19*352.    It  is  probable  that 
this  arises  from  differences  of  composition  in 
the  separate  scales.   G.  Rose  gives  the  density 
of  the  Siberian  ore  at  19*3  to  211.  Dr.  Torrey 
has  found  among  the  Californian  scales  some 
which  could  be  flattened  under  the  hammer, 
and  wero  probably  platin-iridium.   In  general, 
however,  the  scales  are  not  malleable;  some 
of  a  lead-gray  or  bluish  tint  being  with  great 
difficulty  cut  by  the  emery  dust  employed 
by  the  gold  pen-makers.    In  color  the  scales 
vary  from  nearly  silver-white  to  dark  gray.  To 
this  part  of  the  paper  Dr.  Torrey  has  added  the 
following  notes  on  the  Californian  osmiridium : 
"  For  the  first  year  or  two  after  the  establish- 
ment of  tho  United  States  Assay  Office,  the 
proportion  of  osmiridium  in  the  California  gold 
did  not  exceed  half  an  ounce  to  the  million  of 
dollars.  Afterwards,  the  proportion  rapidly  in- 
creased till  the  average  was  seven  or  eight 
ounces  to  the  million  of  gold.  Then,  for  a  year 
or  more,  tho  quantity  diminished,  but  for  the 
last  year  it  has  been  as  large  as  ever.  These 
differences  depend  upon  the  variable  composi- 
tion of  the  native  gold,  and  tho  constant  di?r 
covery  of  new  diggings.    The  grains  of  osmiri- 
dium, suitable  for  pens,  are  rouudish  and  solid, 
not  liable  to  exfoliate  when  struck  or  heated. 
They  seem  to  havo  a  different  composition  from 
the  compressed  and  tabular  crystals.   Tho  pro- 
portion of  them  is  usually  not  more  than  a  tenth 
of  all  the  alloy,  but  it  is  sometimes  as  large  as 
one-fifth.    The  carefully-selected  grains  used 
by  the  gold  pen-makers  are  so  minute  that  from 
10,000  to  15,000  of  them  are  contained  in  a  sin- 
gle ounce.   Tho  very  best  are  worth  at  least 
$250  an  ounce,  and  a  cubic  inch,  which  would 
be  equal  to  about  eleven  ounces,  is  worth 
$2,750."   The  purely  chemical  part  of  the  pa- 
per, though  of  the  highest  interest,  hardly  ad- 
mits of  condensation,  as  its  value  mainly  con- 
sists in  its  minute  details  of  necessary  precau- 
tions to  bo  observed  in  the  treatment  of  the 
ore.   Tho  process  recommended  is  essentially 
that  of  Claus,  with  some  modifications  rendered 
necessary  by  the  peculiar  composition  of  the 
Californian  ore,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Gibbs, 
contains  more  ruthenium  than  the  Siberian. 

Dimorphism  of  Arsenic,  Antimony,  and  Zine* 
— In  the  u  American  Journal  of  Science,"  for 
March,  1861,  Prof.  J.  P.  Cooke,  of  Cambridge, 
describes  a  series  of  experiments  tending  to 
prove  that,  besides  tbo  rhombohedral  forms  of 
crystallization  of  these  metals,  they  are  also 
capable  of  crystallizing  in  regular  octahedral 
and  other  forms  belonging  to  the  cubic  system. 
Arsenic  was  stated  by  Eisner,  in  1841,  to  havo 
been  obtained  in  octahedra,  by  subliming  a 
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mixture  of  arsenions  acid  and  charcoal  powder; 
bnt  by  repeating  the  experiment  Prof.  Cooke 
found  these  crystals  to  be  merely  arsenions 
acid,  colored  by  particles  of  metallic  arsenic  in 
mechanical  mixture,  like  the  sand  in  the  crys- 
tals of  Fontainebleau  sandstone.   Bnt  when 
rhombohedral  crystals  of  arsenic  prepared  by 
sublimation  in  tho  usual  way,  afterwards  kept 
under  water  deprived  of  air  by  boiling,  and 
just  before  using  dried  in  a  current  of  hydro- 
gen, were  sublimed  in  a  flask  filled  with  hydro- 
gen, the  crust  produced  was  found  to  be  stud- 
ded with  distinct  octahedral  crystals,  having  a 
grayish  color  and  a  bright  metallic  lustre,  but 
of  microscopic  dimensions.   These  were  satis- 
factorily ascertained  to  belong  to  the  cubic  sys- 
tem ;  and  the  absence  of  arsenions  acid  was  also 
proved  by  experiment.   The  mirror  obtained 
by  the  reduction  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen  gas 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gave  similar  results. 
Microscopic  octahedral  crystals  of  antimony, 
frequently  modified  by  the  faces  of  the  cube, 
and  in  one  case  at  least  by  those  of  the  rhom- 
bic dodecahedron,  were  obtained  by  reducing 
antimoniuretted  hydrogen  in  the  same  way; 
and  Prof.  Cooke  is  of  opinion  that  in  tho  mir- 
rors of  arsenic  and  antimony  obtained  by 
Marsh's  test  those  metals  arc  always  in  tho  oc- 
tahedral modification.   The  best  crystals  were 
obtained  by  resnbliming  tho  metallic  mirrors  in 
a  slow  current  of  hydrogen,  in  which  way  tho 
crystals  could  be  entirely  isolated  on  tho  surfaco 
of  tho  glass  tube.  As  to  zinc,  the  only  described 
crystals  of  tho  pure  metal  belonging  to  tho  cu- 
bic system  are  some  alleged  pentagonal  dode- 
caheura  obtained  by  M.  Favre,  of  which,  how- 
ever, no  measurements  were  made,  and  which 
havo  been  doubted  by  Gustav  Rose.   Tho  oc- 
currence, however,  of  brass  crystallized  in  reg- 
ular octahedra,  and  the  accidental  production  of 
brilliant  octahedral  crystals  containing  81*18  per 
cent,  of  zinc  and  18*82  arsenic,  as  a  furnace  pro- 
duct, seem  to  show  that,  even  if  incapable  of 
crystallizing  in  such  forms  when  alone,  a  small 

nortion  of  an  octahedral  metal  alloyed  with 
11  predispose  it  to  assume  them.  Prof.  Cooke 
remarks  that  a  certain  amount  of  impurity 
seems  to  favor  the  crystallization  of  metals, 
and  instances  tho  beautiful  lead  crystals  con- 
taining a  little  autimony  from  Clausthal,  and 
antimony  crystals  with  a  little  lead,  as  well  as 
similar  facts  in  the  case  of  bismuth. 

On  the  amount  of  Lead  in  some  Silver  Coin*.— 
Messrs.  Eliot  and  Storer,  finding  in  the  course 
of  their  examination  of  tho  impurities  of  zinc, 
that  the  zinc  employed  in  tho  U.  S.  Mint  con- 
tained half  of  ono  per  cent,  of  lead,  were  in- 
duced to  examine  the  percentage  of  lead  in 
American  and  foreign  silver  coin : 

Kind  of  Coin.  Per  cent,  of  Lead  In  Coin. 


t  American  hair  dollar  of  1SU   0.801 

&>      "       five  cent  piece*  of  IS'>3   0.2O9 

M      M      »eo-cont  piece*  of  ISM  O.MS 

8      ■       twenty-flvo  cent  pieces  of  195S.   0.381 

FIdo  altrer  from  0.  8.  Aaaav  Office.  New  York,  \m..  aiol 

1  Hwinlah  dollar  of  17V3,  fjarolua  IV   O.nftS 

1  Mexican  dollar  of  1829   0.'48 

f  Iffurllttt  rtiBllwn  of  imi   o.*s3 

1  French  fire-franc  piece  of  1S52.  Napoleon  111   0.4rM 
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In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  zinc  used 
in  the  reduction  of  the  silver  was  the  probable 
source  of  the  lead  in  the  American  coin,  tho 
authors  calculated  the  amounts  which  would 
be  introduced  by  the  use  of  tho  two  qualities 
of  Vieilla  Montague  zinc  analyzed  by  them, 
and  from  that  the  best  would  have  given  0.158 
per  cent,  of  lead  in  the  coin,  and  the  second 
quality  0.268  per  cent.,  between  which  limits 
all  their  analysis  (except  that  of  the  half  dollar 
of  1824)  would  fall.  They  are  far,  however, 
from  affirming  this  to  be  tho  exclusive  cause 
of  this  impurity,  as  some  may  probably  be  de- 
rived from  the  lead  vats  in  which  the  chlo- 
ride of  silver  is  reduced,  or  from  the  sul- 
phuric acid  used.  The  process  of  separating 
lead  and  silver  is  said  to  havo  been  less  per- 
fectly executed  in  the  ages  of  antiquity  than  at 
present. 

Alloyt  of  Aluminum. — Alloys  of  aluminum 
have  been  lately  prepared,  which  seem  suscep- 
tible of  many  applications  in  the  arts.  The 
bronze,  composed  of  10  per  cent,  of  aluminum 
and  90  per  cent,  of  copper,  which  appears  the 
most  valuable,  has  a  color  near  that  of  gold, 
and  takes  a  polish  equal  to  that  of  steel. 
Drawn  into  No.  16  wire,  the  breaking  strain 
of  copper  was  418  lbs.,  of  iron  616  lbs.,  and  of 
aluminum  bronze  955  lbs.,  a  tenacity  almost 
equal  to  the  best  steel  wire.  As  regards  hard- 
ness, a  groove  for  the  guide-box  of  a  locomo- 
tive made  of  it  was  compared  with  ono  made 
of  steel,  and  after  six  months'  wear,  gave 
equally  good  results.  It  rolls  at  all  tempera- 
tures, from  cold  up  to  a  bright  cherry  red,  but 
best  at  as  high  a  temperature  as  possible,  short 
of  fusion.  In  rolling  it  cold,  if  re-heated  and 
then  cooled  by  plunging  in  water,  it  works 
better  than  if  simply  re-heated,  without  dip- 
ping. 

Ken*  Alloy. — A  new  alloy  has  been  produced 
by  M.  Aich,  of  Brussels.  It  presents  the  ad- 
vantage of  working  as  well  cold  as  hot ;  con 
bo  forged  without  losing  its  cohesion;  melts 
very  readily,  and  can  be  afterwards  hammered, 
rolled,  or  punched.  It  is  cheaper  than  brass  or 
pure  copper,  and  may  advantageously  super- 
sede them  for  ship-building  and  many  other 
purposes,  as  it  is  more  tenacious  and  not  so 
oxidizable.  It  consists  of  60  parts  copper,  88  2 
parts  zinc,  and  1  8  parts  iron. 

METEORIC  IRON.  In  the  year  1846  a  mass 
of  iron  of  over  15  pounds  (542  pounds  avoir- 
dupois) was  found  7  versts  (4.6  miles)  from  the 
station  Mariinskqil  (in  the  government  of  Tula) 
on  tho  Moskaw-Tula  road  (54°  35'  N.  lat.  and 
87°  34'  E.  of  Greenwich.)  It  was  sold  for  4 
roubles  (3  dollars)  to  the  Myschcga  Iron  Works 
in  the  neighborhood,  where  the  greater  portion 
of  it  was  worked  up  into  axlee,  wagonsprings, 
grapnels,  and  other  implements,  until  in  1857 
Dr.  Aucrbach  learned  of  its  existence,  and 
saved  the  remainder  from  destruction.  Ue  has 
given  the  first  notice  of  it,  and  in  a  preliminary 
analysis  of  it  found  the  mass  to  contain  :  iron, 
93.5,  nickel,  2.5,  traces  of  tin,  and  0.9  schreiber- 
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site.  It  yields  sulphydrio  acid,  when  dis- 
solved in  chlorhydric  acid,  probably  owing  to 
the  presence  of  pyrrhotine.  Articles  manufac- 
tured from  this  iron  show  after  etching  a 
beautifully  damasked  surface. 

The  second  one  was  found  on  the  right  shore 
of  the  Missouri  River,  in  Nebraska  Territory, 
25  miles  westof  Fort  Pierre,  44°  19'N.  lat,  and 
100°  26'  W.  of  Greenwich,  whence  it  was 
brought  in  1867,  and  presented  to  the  Academy 
of  St.  Louis  in  1858.  The  original  mass  weigh- 
ed 35  pounds,  and  the  surface  was  hardly  acted 
upon  by  rust.  According  to  an  analysis  by  Dr. 
H.  A.  Frout,it  contains:  iron,  94.288;  nickel, 
7.165;  magnesium,  0.650;  calcium,  0.860. 
Sulphur,  trace.  Total,  102.478 ;  but  not  the 
least  traco  of  cobalt,  chrome,  manganese,  or 
any  other  constituent. 

Two  masses  of  meteoric  iron,which  for  some 
years  past  have  been  known  to  exist  at  Wcst- 
ernport,  near  Melbourne,  in  Australia,  have  re- 
cently been  described  as  follows:  The  largest 
one  weighs  from  5  to  6  tons,  the  other  about  1£ 
tons.  They  are  buried  in  the  earth,  so  that 
only  their  tops  project  above  the  surface.  They 
are  covered  with  a  crust,  containing  cavities 
similar  to  those  found  in  other  meteoric  irons, 
and  have  no  polarity,  except  that  resulting  from 
the  earth's  magnetism ;  the  lower  ends  of  each 
being  strong  south  poles,  and  the  upper  north 
poles.  The  longitudinal  axis  of  the  large  piece, 
which  is  about  5  feet  long,  lies  exactly  in  the 
magnetic  meridian  of  the  locality.  It  is  intended 
to  bring  the  smaller  mass  to  Melbourne.  In 
the  same  number  of  Sill.  Journal  is  an  aocoont 
by  Prof.  J.  LangCassels  of  two  meteoric  stones 
which  fell  Feb.  2Sth,  1857,  near  Parnallee,  in 
the  extreme  south  of  Hindostan,  the  smaller  of 
which  weighed  87  pounds,  and  the  larger  three 
or  four  times  as  much,  and  both  penetrating 
into  the  ground  about  2^  feet  The  noise  of 
the  fall  is  reported  to  have  been  heard  40 
miles  off.  The  stone  is  very  remarkable  for  the 
amount  of  nickel  it  contains — nearlyl7  per  cent. 
— while  the  iron  is  only  about  8  per  cent,  and 
disseminated  in  very  small  particles.  The  sur- 
face, when  filed,  shows  countless  points  of 
metallic  reflection,  the  nickel  being  almost  in  a 
spongy  state  like  silver  reduced  from  its  chlo- 
ride by  zinc. 

In  the  "  American  Journal  of  Science"  for 
March, 1860,  Prof.  J.  Lawrence  Smith  describes 
two  masses  of  meteoric  iron :  one  discovered 
in  1860,  in  Oldham  Co.,  Ey. ;  and  Hie  second 
found  near  Cooperstown,  Robertson  Co.,  Tenn. 
The  first  weighed  1 12  pounds,  was  20  inches 
long,  10}  broad,  and  6}  thick,  was  elongated 
and  flattened,  and  had  a  specific  gravity  of 
7.89.  The  second  weighed  87  pounds,  was  10 
inches  long,  9}  broad,  and  5 J  thick,  wedge- 
shaped,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  7.85.  It 
contained  a  nodule  of  sulphurct  of  iron,  about 
i  inch  in  diameter.   Analysis  gave 
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MEXICO.  The  Confederacy,  or  United  StaUs 
of  Mexico,  is  situated  between  the  parallels 
of  north  latitude  16°  and  42°,  and  longitude 
87°  and  124"  west  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  United  States,  on  the  east  by  the  Unit*! 
States  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  on  the  south 
by  Central  America,  and  west  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  length  is  nearly  2,000  miles,  and 
the  breadth  varies  from  150  to  1,200  miles. 
Tho  area,  in  English  square  miles,  and  popula- 
tion of  each  State,  according  to  the  most  recent 
returns,  are  as  follows  : 


Stitu. 


ChfajMU.... 
Chihuahua. 

Coahulla  

Duraneo.  

Guanajuato  

Guerrero  

JalUca  

Mexico  

Mlchiuwan  

Nueva  Leon  

(tajnea  

Paobla  

Qacrataro  

Bui  Louts  Potosl  

Bonora.  

einaloa-  

Tabasco  

Tamaniiias  

Vera  Crux  .. 

Yucatan  

Z;inUccas  

Federal  District  

Tlaxacala  

Collraa  

Lower  California  


................. 


Total.. 


If  10,250 
86,570 
46,4S» 
12,613 
82,003 
4K.89S 
19.68$ 
82,»9S 
16,697 
81623 
12.013 
2.444 
'29.4^> 
1 98,46* 
85,721 
15.809 
80.284 
26.505 
02.M7 
80,507 
$9 
1.943 
8,019 
60,602. 

K$3,02* 


1 44/170 
146.6M 

TVMO 
162.218 
713^3 
270.W0 
774.4*1 
978,07 
491,679 
1&.MI 
WM01 
880,<M) 
WA 
S«S,1» 
130,374 
l«t\«W 

6*5-0 
100,1*4 
SC4.7S 

•».►« 

856,034 


91.21  7.81  0.»  traco 
bV.59  9.12  0.35  traco 


0.05  =  90  32 
0.04  =  99.10 


Tho  district  of  Mexico  is  by  far  the  most 
densely  populated,  and  Qucrataro  and  Puebh 
aro  the  next  The  cities  are  none  of  them 
large,  with  tho  exception  of  Mexico,  tho  capi- 
tal, which  has  a  population  of  185,000 ;  Puebla 
has  70,000,  and  Guadalajara  has  08,000. 

Tho  inhabitants  are  composed  of  many  dis- 
tinct races— ^Creoles,  Indians,  Negroes,  Mutot- 
toes,  Zambos,  &c  Under  the  Spanish  rule, 
the  policy  of  keeping  up  the  distinctions  of  racfl 
was  adopted,  and  privileges  were  granted  6ome, 
and  disabilities  laid  upon  others.  Since  the  in- 
dependence of  the  country,  all  political  distinc- 
tions have  been  done  away  with,  but  tho  natu- 
ral ones  remain.  1.  Creoles,  or  native  whites, 
Spaniards  born  in  the  country ;  (European  Span- 
iards were  expelled.)  2.  Native  Indian  races, 
which  continue  to  occupy  largo  portions  of  tho 
country  in  spite  of  the  whites.  They  are  nom- 
inally Catholics,  and  are  quiet  and  indolent. 
8.  Negroes,  freed  by  a  law  abolishing  slavery. 
They  are  not  numerous.  4.  Mestizoes,  de- 
scendants of  whites  and  Indiana.  6.  Mulattoes, 
mixture  of  white  and  negro.  6.  Zambos,  mix- 
ture of  negroes  and  Indians.  The  whites  are 
mostly  found  on  the  central  table-land,  where 
aro  also  most  of  the  Indians.  The  mixed  races 
occupy  the  low  countries  of  the  coast 

The  trade  of  the  country  has  consisted  most- 
ly in  the  export  of  the  metals  in  exchange  for 
textile  fabrics,  and  other  manufacturea.  It  U 
chiefly  carried  on  by  foreigners. 
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Tlio  amount  of  the  trade  up  to  the  year  of 
the  lost  official  publication,  was  as  follows : 

Import*.  Ziporu. 

..fl7,7«U)83  t*,y4'>,Ds9 
..  11,224,415  11,8*4.765 

...  io.oaa.6w  vusfin 

The  number  of  those  who  took  out  their  per- 
mits for  residence,  or  letters  of  security,  from 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  during  the  year 
1655,  was  as  follows: 

Aroorleans   444 

Oilwr  nations   405 

Total  


01<1  Spaniards  6.141 

French  1,048 

English   615 

ticrtn&ns.   061 

Since  the  States  of  Mexico,  under  Iturbide, 
threw  off  the  control  of  Spain,  the  country  has 
rarely  enjoyed  a  year  of  repose.  Its  industry 
has  therefore  languished,  and  its  resources, 
which  are  very  great,  have  never  been  de- 
veloped. Its  principal  industry  is  the  mining 
of  silver ;  but  the  disturbed  state  of  the  coun- 
try has  prevented  its  prosecution  on  a  largo 
scale,  ana  the  annual  production  is  barely  10 
per  cent,  of  the  yield  under  the  Spanish  domin- 
ion. The  yield  of  silver,  as  reported  at  the 
mint  in  Mexico,  since  1800,  and  at  the  ten 
tributary  mints,  since  their  establishment,  has 
been,  in  value,  $781,000,000.  This  is  the 
amount  of  money  coined  and  reported  in  bills 
of  lading  for  exportation  or  for  exchange  from 
one  mint  to  the  other,  or  from  the  mints  to 
places  of  traffic  and  trade.  Those  who  are  at 
all  acquainted  with  Mexican  affairs,  must  know 
that  the  contraband  trade  of  late  years  has  not 
been  on  the  decrease.  The  proportion  of  silver 
and  gold  smuggled  out  of  tne  country  may  be 
taken  at  20  per  cent,  which  will  make  $156,- 
304,012  more.  The  largest  year  of  coinage  at 
the  mint  was  1805,  when  the  amount  was 
£27,175,888.  Tho  produce  of  ,the  mines  of 
Mexico,  which  has  beon  turned  into  the  chan- 
nels of  commerce,  to  the  year  1856,  on  the  re- 
tirement of  Comonfort,  will,  therefore,  stand  as 
follows : 


Ikmty  of  th«  fonqnemrs. 


tinu 

lCcsulta  of  Spanish  mintn?  to  17W  l,974.8-27,*s3 

Coinage  of  th«  mint  of  Mexico  from  1800  to  1858.  418.204,4<W 

Col  nape  of  tributary  mints  to  185*   S«a,8i&,»« 

Contraband  si  ace  1800  to  1856   15«,8O4,01« 


Total  f2,913£31A'4> 

These  figures  are  tho  nearest  possible  to  the 
correct  point.  They  are  lower,  nowever,  than 
the  estimates  of  many  writers  who  have  de- 
voted much  time  and  labor  in  trying  to  give  to 
the  world  reliable  data. 

The  enormous  amount  of  money  which  Mex- 
ico has  given  to  tho  world  is  but  a  fraction  of 
what  she  could  give,  were  the  country  to  be 
for  a  period  established  In  peace.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  the  richest  mineral  districts  of 
Mexico  are  yet  to  be  worked.  Sonora,  Chihua- 
hua, and  Durango  are  very  rich  in  gold,  silver, 
and  copper.  But,  rich  as  they  are,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  real  £1  Dorado  of  Amer- 
ica is  in  the  State  of  Chiapas.  Guerrero  is  rich 
in  gold,  as  also  is  Oajaca  in  gold  and  silver. 
These  parts  have  been  but  imperfectly  ex- 


{>lored,  and  the  civil  turmoils  of  the  country 
lave  entirely  discouraged  individual  enterprise 
in  those  quarters.  Even  the  mineral  districts 
worked  by  the  Spaniards  are  now  more  than 
half  abandoned.  The  cause  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  general  insecurity  of  every  thing 
in  Mexico,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  peoplo 
to  rest  in  peace.  Never  before  now  has  the 
country  been  so  completely  prostrated,  with  so 
little  hope  of  rising  by  internal  strength. 

Since  the  independence  of  the  country,  the 
Government  of  Mexico  has  exhibited  only  a 
constant  succession  of  military  rulers,  each  of 
whom  seized  the  government  to  be  in  his  turn 
deposed  by  a  more  successful  combination .  The 
continued  strife  demoralized  the  people,  and 
gradually  undermined  all  security  for  life  and 

Eroperty.  None  of  the  governments,  if  they 
ad  the  will,  seemed  to  possess  the  ability  to 
protect  their  own  citizens,  or  those  foreigners 
by  whom  trade  and  industry  were  carried  on. 
The  table  on  the  following  pi^e  gives  a  brief 
view  of  the  many  laws,  plans,  constitutions, 
&c,  which  have  formed  the  pivots  upon  which 
the  many  governments  of  independent  Mexico 
have  turned. 

The  constituent  Congress  of  Mexico,  which 
ndjoarned  on  the  17th  of  February,  1857, 
adopted  a  constitution  and  provided  for  a 
popular  election.  This  took  place  in  the  fol- 
lowing July,  (1857,)  and  General  Comonfort 
was  chosen  President  almost  without  oppo- 
sition. At  the  same  election  a  new  congress 
was  chosen,  whose  first  session  commenced 
on  the  16th  of  September,  (1857.)  By  the 
Constitution  of  1857  the  presidential  term 
was  to  begin  on  the  1st  of  December,  (1857,) 
and  continue  for  four  years.  On  that  day  Gen- 
eral Comonfort  appeared  before  the  assembled 
congress  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  took  the  oath 
to  support  the  new  Constitution,  and  was  duly 
inaugurated  as  President.  Within  a  month 
afterwards  he  was  driven  from  the  capital,  and 
a  military  rebellion  had  assigned  tbo  supremo 
power  of  the  republic  to  General  Zuloaga.  The 
Constitution  provided  that,  in  the  absence  of 
the  President,  his  office  should  devolve  upon 
the  chief-justice  of  the  Supremo  Court;  and 
General  Comonfort  having  left  the  country, 
this  functionary,  General  Juarez,  proceeded  to 
organize,  at  Guanajuato,  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment. Before  this  was  officially  known,  how- 
ever, at  the  capital,  the  government  of  Zuloaga 
had  been  recognized  by  tho  entire  diplomatic 
corps,  including  the  Minister  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  do  facto  Government  of  Mexico. 
The  constitutional  President  nevertheless  main- 
tained his  position  with  firmness,  and  was  soon 
established,  with  his  cabinet,  at  Vera  Cruz. 
Meanwhile,  the  government  of  Zuloaga  was 
earnestly  resisted  in  many  parts  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  ana  even  in  the  capital,  a  portion  of  tho 
army  having  pronounced  against  it,  its  func- 
tions were  declared  terminated,  and  an  assem- 
bly of  citizens  was  invited  for  the  choice  of  a 
new  President.  This  assembly  elected  General 
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Miramon,  who  represents  the  Church  party; 
but  that  officer  repudiated  the  plan  under 
which  he  was  chosen,  and  Zuloaga  was  thus 
restored  to  his  previous  position,  lie  assumed 
it,  however,  only  to  withdraw  from  it ;  and 
Miramon  became,  by  his  appointment,  M  presi- 
dent substitute." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  most  atrocious  excesses 
wero  continually  recurring.  Outrages  upon 
persons  and  property  wero  committed  with 
impunity,  under  the  plea  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  that  they  wero  the  crimes  of  in- 
dividuals, and  not  chargeable  upon  the  Govern- 
ment. Peaceful  Americans,  and  other  foreign 
residents,  occupying  their  rightful  possessions, 
wore  suddenly  driven  from  the  country,  in  defi- 
ance of  treaties,  and  by  the  mere  force  of  arbi- 
trary power.  Even  the  course  of  justice  was 
not  safe  from  control,  and  a  decree  of  Miramon 
permitted  the  intervention  of  Government  in 
all  suits  where  either  party  was  a  foreigner. 
Vessels  of  the  United  States  were  seized  with- 
out law,  and  a  consular  officer  who  protested 
against  such  seizure  was  fined  and  imprisoned 
for  disrespect  to  the  authorities.  Military  con- 
tributions were  levied,  in  violation  of  every 
principle  of  right,  and  the  American  who  re- 
sisted tho  lawless  demand,  had  his  property 
forcibly  taken  away,  and  was  himself  banished. 
The  wholesale  massacre  of  Crabbo  and  his  asso- 
ciates, without  trial,  in  Sonora,  as  well  as  the 
seizure  and  murder  of  four  sick  Americans  who 
had  taken  shelter  in  the  house  of  an  American, 
upon  the  soil  of  the  United  States,  was  com- 
municated to  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress.  Mur- 
ders of  a  still  more  atrocious  character  were 
committed  in  the  very  heart  of  Mexico,  under 
the  authority  of  Miratnon's  government.  In 
April,  1S59,  by  order  of  Geueral  Marquez, 


three  American  physicians,  who  were  seized  in 
the  hospital  at  Tacubaya,  while  attending  upon 
tho  sick  and  the  dying  of  both  parties,  and 
without  trial,  as  without  crime,  wero  hurried 
away  to  speedy  execution.  Little  less  shocking 
was  the  fate  of  Ormond  Chase,  who  was  shot 
in  Topic  on  tho  7th  of  August,  1859,  by  order 
of  the  same  Mexican  general,  not  only  withont 
a  trial,  bnt  without  any  conjecture  by  his  friends 
of  the  cause  of  his  arrest* 

While  life  was  so  little  respected,  property 
was  still  less  so.  Duties  that  were  paid  in  one 
place  were  enforced  a  second  time.  Forced 
loans,  seizures,  and  confiscations  were  ruthlessly 
resorted  to,  and  the  President  of  tho  United 
States  asked  Congress  for  power  to  send  a 
force  thither  for  tho  protection  of  citizens. 
The  war  continued  to  rage  between  the  parties, 
and  tho  Government  of  the  United  States  sent 
Mr.  McLane  to  recognizo  the  government  of 
Juarez,  if  circumstances  should  justify  it  on  his 
arrival.  lie  presented  his  credentials  to  Presi- 
dent Juarez,  and  was  cordially  received  at  Vera 
Cruz.  April,  1859,  Mr.  McLane  negotiated  a 
treaty  with  tho  constitutional  government  on 
terms  very  agreeable  to  the  United  States. 
This  was  laid  beforo  Congress,  but  was  not 
ratified. 

In  the  mean  time,  trade  fell  into  ruin ;  tho  al- 
ternate exactions  of  the  Church  party  and  the 
Liberal  party  wore  destructive  of  property. 
The  Liberal  party  issued  paper  as  a  resource. 
This  was  receivable  for  customs  at  par,  but  fell 
to  40  and  60  per  cent,  discount.  When  duties 
were  thus  paid,  goods  were  again  assessed  with 
now  duties.  Tho  eondueta*  with  silver  on  the 
way  to  the  ports  for  shipment  were  seized  by 
both  parties  when  they  could  get  them.  The 
cluims  of  British  people  on  Mexico  amounted 
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to  some  $50,000,000,  on  which  were  many 
years'  arrears  of  interest  due.   Juarez  being  in 
possession  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  Miraraon  of  the 
capita],  a  British  force  demanded  of  the  former 
payment.   He  gave  bills  on  the  capital,  which 
were  paid,  and  the  coin,  about  $1,000,000, 
lodged  with  the  British  Minister.   The  grow- 
ing troubles  compelled  him  to  retire,  and  he 
left  the  money  in  charge  of  the  consul,  from 
whom  it  was  speedily  taken  by  force  by  the 
Government.   Towards  the  close  of  1860  the 
constitutional  party  gradually  had  become  the 
strongest,  and  Miramon,  being  defeated,  left  the 
country,  and  Juarez  was  sent  for  to  the  capital. 
The  war  was  supposed  to  bo  at  an  end.  Presi- 
dent Juarez  seems  to  have  been  more  disinter- 
ested than  many  or  most  of  his  predecessors, 
and  in  matters  concerning  general  interest  has 
shown  laudable  activity,  though  that  activity 
has  been  paralyzed  by  the  incessant  wars  in 
which  the  Clerical  party  has  involved  him. 
Thus,  he  has  signed  a  treaty  of  commerce  with 
Belgium,  in  which  a  guarantee  of  religious  lib- 
erty is  stipulated  to  Belgian  residents ;  and  he 
has  effected  a  reduction  in  the  budget  which, 
from  fourteen  millions,  has  been  brought  to 
nine,  owing  to  the  suppression  of  numerous 
abuses  in  the  Administration.   He  is  exerting 
himself  to  open  outlets  to  the  productive  activ- 
ity of  the  interior,  by  signing  contracts  for  the 
establishment  of  regular  communication  with 
the  West,  New  York,  and  Panama. 

Here  surely  is  manifest  evidence  of  good  in- 
tentions ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that,  if  time 
were  given  to  biro,  the  present  Mexican  Govern- 
ment might  be  brought  into  such  a  condition  as 
would  satisfy  the  wishes  of  industrious  nations, 
which,  like  England  and  France,  have  always 
regretted  to  see  that  region,  from  the  natnro 
of  its  government,  so  inhospitable  and  ill-dis- 
posed to  accept  the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
European  commerce. 

Miramon,  on  bisdefeat,  retired  to  Spain,  for  the 
purpose  of  enlisting  sympathy  with  the  Church 
party,  so  called,  mostly  because  it  respected 
church  property,  which  the  Liberals  did  not. 

The  new  Administration  of  the  United  States 
in  1861  sent  Thomas  Corwin,  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  to  represent  that  Government  at  the 
capital  of  Mexico.  He  negotiated  an  extradi- 
tion treaty,  and  has  undertaken  the  modifica- 
tion of  that  treaty  made  by  Mr.  McLane,  and 
which  the  Senate  refused  to  ratify,  and  is  con- 
ducting a  postal  treaty  to  its  conclusion. 

There  are  many  large  claims  upon  Mexico  for 
various  causes,  and  her  liabilities  are  nearly  as 
follows : 

British  bondholders'  debt  $00,021,443  00 

Spanish  convention   7,270,000  75 

hneltuh-SpanUh  convention   6,000,000  00 

French  convention   263,490  00 

,  at  least   10,000,000  00 

i  debt  isS,I56,188  75 

The  existing  Government  has  exerted  itself 
to  restore  some  order  in  the  finances.   A  de- 
cree, fixing  its  disbursements,  has  been  pub- 
30  a 


lished,  dated  the  IGth  of  August,  1861.  Tho 
annual  expenses  of  the  different  departments 
are  thus  fixed: 

Foreiim  relations   $21 0,840  00 

Interior   1,191.880  00 

Justlco   687.050  00 

Foment©   69.179  00 

Finance   1,574624  00 

War   4.745,895  41 

Total  expenses  $8,827,41$  04 

To  cover  this  disbursement,  the  Minister  of 
Finance  reports  tho  following  resources : 

Customs  dntlos  f&SOO.OrtO 

Contributions   400,000 

Staled  paper.   260.000 

Custom-boiiso  of  tho  district   1,200,000 

Total  receipts.   $7,850,000 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
annual  disbursement  will  exceed  the  annnal  re- 
ceipts of  the  Government  by  $977,418  04.  To 
cover  this  deficit  a  contingent  is  imposed  upon 
the  revenues  of  States  and  territories,  amount- 
ing to  twenty  per  cent. 

On  tho  23d  of  August  a  decree  was  issued 
imposing  a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  upon  all  fortunes 
exceeding  |2,000.  This  was  a  rninous  burden, 
more  especially  upon  foreign  residents,  and  this 
became  a  new  source  of  complaint  to  the  pow- 
ers of  Europe.  At  this  time  ex-President  Mi- 
ramon was  at  Madrid,  and  was  present  at  a  re- 
view in  general's  dress,  and  formed  a  part  of 
the  cortege  of  the  queen.  It  was  a  public  mani- 
festation of  tho  understanding  which  reigned 
between  the  Clerical  party  in  Mexico  and  the 
Spanish  Government,  and  the  O'Donnel  Cabi- 
net was  threatening  to  undertake  an  expe- 
dition against  Mexico  in  favor  of  the  Church 
party. 

This  project  now  began  to  take  shape  and 
consistence,  but  the  interference  of  a  European 
power  on  tho  continent  of  America  was  in  di- 
rect contravention  of  the  traditional  policy  of 
the  American  Government  in  respect  to  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  as  contained  in  the  Message 
of  Mr.  Monroe,  December,  1828,  laying  down 
the  principle  that  tho  American  continents 
ought  not  hereafter  to  be  the  field  for  European 
colonization ;  and  that  all  attempts  on  the  part 
of  European  nations  to  extend  their  system  to 
any  part  of  this  hemisphere  must  be  considered 
dnngorons  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
United  States.  Al.«o,  that  the  United  States 
would  not  see  any  European  intervention  with 
the  object  of  oppressing  or  controlling  the  des- 
tiny of  an  American  nation,  under  any  other 
aspect  than  that  of  a  manifestation  of  hostility 
towards  the  United  States. 

This  doctrine  has  been  rigidly  adhered  to 
through  all  succeeding  administrations,  but  the 
question  of  the  intervention  of  the  foreign 
powers  being  submitted  to  the  Government  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  ho  was  not  in  a  condition  to  re- 
sist it  with  that  vigor  and  energy  implied  in 
the  declarations  of  Mr.  Monroe,  in  consequence 
of  the  war  with  the  Confederate  States,  but  he 
insisted  that  it  did  not  seem  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  intervention  in  Mexico  further  than  to 
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guarantee  the  security  of  the  respective  na- 
tionalities, and  to  assure  the  paytneut  of  ar- 
rears. 

The  condition  of  the  country  continued  most 
deplorable.  The  defeated  Church  party  con- 
stantly endeavored  to  upset  the  existing  govern- 
ment at  any  cost,  and  without  any  regard  to  the 
means  employed.  A  prominent  method  was  to 
stir  up  the  people  against  foreigners.  At  tho 
6atne  time  the  roads  throughout  the  country,  and 
even  tho  streets  of  the  capital,  were  infested 
by  plunderers  whom  tho  leaders  of  the  Church 
party  did  not  hesitate  to  call  their  friends. 
The  murders  and  torturings  which  took  place 
were  the  work  of  men  led  by  Marquez,  a  noted 
partisan  and  the  chief  hope  of  tho  priests,  and 
tbc  same  who  murdered  the  American  physi- 
cian at  Tacubaya.  When  the  Clerical  party 
exercised  power,  exactions,  arbitrary  acts,  and 
failures  were  the  order  of  the  day  in  Mexico. 
Spniu,  novertheloss,  entered  no  complaint,  and 
made  no  effort  to  provoke  intervention  against 
Miramon  and  his  friends,  who  made  forced 
levies  of  Spanish  subjects  for  military  service, 
with  a  view  to  compel  them  to  purchase  their 
lil>erty  by  payiug  a  ransom,  lo-day  it  is  on 
Miramon  she  relies,  and  it  is  by  the  aid  of  the 
Clerical  party  she  wishes  to  open  access  to  the 
country. 

Tbat  party,  out  of  power,  encouraged  the  tur- 
bulence and  anarchy  which  were  the  basis  of 
those  complaints  that  form  the  bond  of  tho  al- 
liance against  tho  existing  liberal  Government ; 
and  it  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  tho  United 
States  Administration,  having  recognized  Juarez 
as  the  constitutional  Presideut,  and  made  trea- 
ties with  him,  with  the  full  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding that  he  is  exerting  himself  to  restore 
order  and,  in  a  manner  more  personally  disin- 
terested than  any  former  ruler  of  Mexico,  to 
extend  trade  and  develop  the  national  resources, 
should,  by  mere  internal  circumstances  arising 
out  of  its  own  political  affairs,  be  obliged  to 
practically  abandon  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and 
yield  its  acquiescence  to  a  coalition  to  over- 
throw that  constitutional  Government,  in  the 
interest  of  that  Church  party,  to  the  barbarism 
and  superstition  of  which  are  owing  nearly  all 
the  evils  that  afflict  that  unhappy  country. 

The  American  Government,  itself  struggling 
for  constitutional  existence,  must  witness  the 
onslaught  upon  a  neighboring  constitutional 
government,  and  in  derogation  of  that  princi- 
ple cherished  in  every  American  bosom. 

The  immediate  causes  of  complaints  on  the 
part  of  the  three  nations  may  be  summed  up 
thus:  England  and  Franco  had  specially  to  make 
good  their  money  claims,  and  to  protest  against 
the  decree  of  tho  23d  of  August  last,  imposing 
a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  all  fortunes  exceeding 
a  capital  of  $2,000.  France  had  besides  to  ask 
satisfaction  for  an  attack  on  the  person  of  her 
Chargi  <f  Affaires,  M.  Dubois  de  Saligna.  The 
Mexican  Government  replied  that,  as  regards 
that  unfortunate  affair,  it  set  on  foot  an  inquiry 
as  soon  aa  the  fact  of  the  violence  was  com- 


municated to  it  by  the  foreign  Ministers,  and 
that  it  was  ready  to  communicate  with  tho 
parties  interested  concerning  the  results  of  the 
inquiry. 

On  her  part,  Spain  claimed  to  have  been  at- 
tacked in  the  person  of  several  of  her  subjects, 
who  were  assassinated,  without  the  Mexican 
Government  having  taken  measures  to  punish 
the  murderers ;  but  she  did  not  state  whether 
the  blame  of  the  killing  or  maltreating  of  her 
subjects  lay  at  the  door  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment or  the  one  that  preceded  it. 

England,  justor  in  her  legitimate  resentment, 
does  not  saddle  Juarez  with  the  responsibility 
of  the  appropriation  by  Mexican  generals  of 
moneys  under  convoy,  to  the  detriment  of  Eng- 
land's own  agents ;  but,  like  France,  she  con- 
fines herself  to  claiming  proper  treatment  for 
the  foreigners  resident  in  Mexico,  tho  efficacious 
protection  of  the  local  authorities,  and  tho  pay- 
ment of  arrears. 

Tho  three  Governments,  being  in  accord  as  to 
their  claims  and  determination  respecting  them, 
and  having  escaped  all  former  difficulties  in  tbe 
way,  growing  out  of  the  rights  and  interests  of 
tho  United  States,  proceeded  to  form  an  alliance. 
A  European  journal,  on  Sept.  27,  remarked : 
"It  will  bo  said  that  these  three  European  pow- 
ers have  taken  advantage  of  the  dissensions  of 
the  North  American  Union  to  carry  out  plans 
which  verge  upon  a  violation  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine.  For  years,  it  will  be  argued,  the 
Mexicans  have  been  cheating,  and  insulting,  and 
robbing  Englishmen,  but  as  long  as  the  United 
States  existed  in  their  integrity,  and  a  quick- 
temperod  democracy  was  on  the  watch  for  an 
excuse  for  a  quarrel  with  England,  we  abstain- 
ed from  avenging  ourselves.  But  now  that  the 
hands  of  the  Americans  are  turned  against  each 
other  in  a  fratricidal  contest,  the  league  which 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  M.  Guizot  were  foiled  in 
making  sixteen  years  ago  is  revived,  and  "tbe 
American  balance  of  power"  is  sought  to  be 
established  by  a  joint  expedition  of  the  monar- 
chies of  Europe. 

"  This  is  a  plausible  objection,  but  it  has  no 
solid  basis.  The  full  assent  of  the  American 
President  has  been  given  to  the  expedition." 

Tho  negotiation  of  the  three  powers  proceed- 
ed, but  it  was  not  until  the  21st  of  October 
that  the  treaties  were  signed.  These  were  as 
follows : 

Contention  let  ween  TTtr  Majetfy,  the  Queen  of  Spain. 
aiU  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  rtlatici  io  eombintd 
operations  agaiiitt  Mexico. 

Her  Majesty  tbe  Queen  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Iler  Majesty  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
feeling  themselves  compelled,  bv  the  arbitrary  and 
vexatious  conduct  of  the  authorities  of  the  Republic 
of  Mexico,  to  demand  from  those  authorities  more  ef- 
ficacious protection  for  tbe  persons  and  properties  of 
their  subjects,  as  well  as  a  fulfillment  of  the  oblijjations 
contracted  towards  their  Majesties  by  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  bare  agreed  to  conclude  a  convention,  with  a 
view  to  combine  their  common  action,  and,  for  this 
purpose,  hare  named  as  their  Plenipotentiorios,  that 
is  to  say ; 
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Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  (be  United  Kingdom  of 


Britain*  and  Ireland,  the  Right  lion.  John,  Earl 
Knssell,  Viscount  Amberley  of  Amberlev  and  Amsalia, 
a  Peer  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  member  of  Her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty's  Privy  Council.Hcr  Mujesty's  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs; 

Her  Majesty  the  Qaecn  of  Spain,  Don  Xavier  de 
Jsturiz  y  Montero,  Knight  of  the  Illustrious  Order  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Royal  and  Dis- 
tinguished Order  of  Charles  HI.,  of  the  Imperial  Order 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France,  of  the  Orders  of  the 
Conception  of  Villariciosa  and  Christ  of  Portugal. 
Senator  of  the  Kingdom,  late  President  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers,  and  first  Secretary  of  State  of  Her  Cath- 
olic Majesty,  and  her  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  her  Britannic  Majesty; 

Ana  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  His 
Excellency  the  Count  de  Flahault  de  la  Billarderic, 
Senator,  General  of  Division,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  His  Imperial  Majesty's  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty ; 

Who,  after  "having  reciprocally  communicated  their 
respective  full  powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form, 
have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles : 

Article  I.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  engage  to  make  immediately  after  the  sig- 
nature of  the  present  Convention,  tho  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  despatching  to  the  coast  of  Mexico 
combined  naval  ana  military  forces,  the  strength  of 
which  shall  be  determined  by  a  further  interchange 
of  communications  between  their  Governments,  out  of 
which  the  total  shall  be  sufficient  to  seize  and  occupy 
the  several  fortresses  and  military  positions  on  the 
Mexican  coast. 

The  commanders  of  the  allied  forces  shall  be,  more- 
over, authorized  to  execute  the  other  operations  which 
may  be  considered,  on  the  spot,  most  suitable  to  effect 
tho  subject  specified  in  the  preamble  of  the  preseut 
Convention,  and  specifically  to  insure  tho  security  of 
foreign  residents. 

Allthe  measures  contemplated  in  this  article  shall 
be  taken  in  the  name  and  on  account  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties,  without  reference  to  tho  particular 
nationality  of  the  forces  employed  to  execute  them. 

Art.  2.  The  high  contracting  parties  engage  not  to 
seek  for  themselves,  in  the  employment  of  the  coercive 
measures  contemplated  by  the  present  Convention,  any 
acquisition  of  territory,  nor  any  special  advantage,  and 
not  to  exercise  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico  any  in- 
fluence of  a  nature  to  prejudice  the  right  of  the  Mexican 
nation  to  choose  and  to  constitute  freely  the  form  of  its 
Government. 

Abt.  3.  A  Commission,  composed  of  three  Commis- 
sioners, one  to  be  named  by  each  of  the  contracting 
Powers,  shall  be  established,  with  full  authority  to  de- 
termine all  questions  that  may  arise  as  to  the  applica- 
tion or  distribution  of  the  sums  of  money  which  may  be 
recovered  from  Mexico,  having  regard  to  the  respective 
rights  of  the  three  contracting  parties. 

Abt.  4.  The  high  contracting  parties  desiring,  more- 
OTer,that  the  measures whichthey  intend  to  adoptshould 
not  bear  an  exclusive  character,  and  being  aware  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  on  its  part,  has, 
like  them,  claims  to  enforce  upon  the  Mexican  Re- 
public, agree  that  immediately  after  the  signature  of 
the  present  Convention,  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  com- 
municated to  the  Government  of  the  Uuited  States ; 
that  the  Government  shall  be  invited  to  accede  to  it; 
and  that  in  anticipation  of  that  accession  their  respec- 
tive Ministers  at  Washington  shall  bo  at  once  fur- 
nished with  full  powers  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cluding and  signing,  collectively  or  separately,  with 
the  plenipotentiary  designated  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  a  Convention,  identic,  save  the  sup- 
pression of  the  present  article,  with  that  which  they 
sign  this  day.  But  ss  by  delaying  to  put  into  execu- 
tion Articles  1  aod  2  of  the  present  Convention,  the 
high  contracting  parties  would  incur  a  risk  of  failing 
in  the  object  which  they  desire  to  attain,  they  have 


agreed  not  to  defer,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the 
commencement  of  the  above-mentioned  operations  be- 
yond the  time  at  which  their  combined  forces  can  be 
assembled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vera  Crux. 

Art.  5.  The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified,  and 
tho^  ratifications  thereof  shall  be  exchanged  at  London 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  it,  and  have  allixed  thereto  the  seal  of 
their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  in  triplicate,  the  81st  day  of  the 
mouth  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1661. 
(us.)  RUSSELL. 
(L.s.)  XAVIER  DE  ISTDRIZ. 

(l.  8.)  FLAHAULT. 

It  is  proper  to  add  thnt  tho  existence  of  ad- 
ditional secret  article?,  to  which  France  and 
Spain  are  parties,  to  the  exclusion  of  England, 
has  been  mentioned  repeatedly  in  European 
journals,  hut  lacks  confirmation. 

On  the  13th  of  November  the  Spanish  queen, 
at  tho  opening  of  tho  Cortez,  remarked  in  her 
speech : 

Gentlemen  Senators  and  Deputies:  You  will  bo 
happy  to  learn  that  our  difference  with  Venezuela  has 
ended  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  A  just  reparation  has 
been  made  to  our  country  for  offences  perpetrated 
against  it,  and  important  guarantees  will  prevent  the 
repetition  of  similar  misdeeds. 

Disorder  and  excess  have  reached  their  height  in  the 
unfortunate  country  of  Mexico.  Treaties  having  been 
violated  and  rights*  forgotten,  my  subjects  having  been 
exposed  to  serious  attacks  and  continual  dangers,  it 
became  indispensable  at  length  to  make  an  example  of 
salutary  rigor. 

With  this  object  my  Government  has  made  the  ne- 
cessary preparations,  "when  two  great  nations  found 
that  they  had  to  complain  of  acts  of  violence  on  the 
part  of  the  Mexican  authorities.  Our  wrongs  were 
common ;  our  action  should  be  joint.  My  Government 
desired  as  much.  Proper  steps  for  this  purpose  were 
at  first  favorable:  but  the  result  did  not  correspond 
with  the  desires  of  the  other  two  nations. 

Subsequently  France,  England,  and  Spain  arranged 
together  to  obtain  that  satisfaction  which  was  due  to 
them  ;  and  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  offences  which 
scandalized  the  world  and  outraged  humanity.  Thus 
the  designs  will  be  accomplished,  the  execution  of 
which  has  been  the  constant  object  of  my  Government. 
At  the  proper  time  an  account  will  be  rendered  to  you 
of  the  Convention  which,  with  this  object,  has  been 
signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  three  powers 

The  plan  of  operations  was  announced  to  bo 
as  follows : 

"The  three  allied  powers  have  no  intention 
whatever  of  wasting  powder  and  shot  by  wag- 
ing territorial  war  upon  Mexico.  To  land  a 
military  force  and  advance  upon  the  capital  is 
altogether  out  of  their  contemplation.  Their  in- 
tention is  to  send  a  combined  naval  force  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  force  will  blockade, 
and  will  temporarily  ocenpy,  the  principal 
ports  up  the  Gulf,  such  as  Vera  Cruz,  Tampico, 
and  one  or  two  others.  The  plan  agreed  upon 
for  the  satisfaction  of  tho  outstanding  claims  is 
this:  The  allied  powers  will  sequestrate  the 
custom  revenue  or  the  ports  in  question.  They 
will  charge  their  consuls  jointly  to  collect  these 
revenues  at  tho  different  ports,  and  these  con- 
suls acting  together  will  form  an  international 
commission  constituted  for  the  purpose  at  each 
port.  No  ship  will  be  allowed  to  enter  or  clear  at 
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the  porta  of  Vera  Cruz,  Tampico,  &c,  without 
tho  authority  of  the  consuls,  who  will  them- 
selves receive  tho  customs  dues  on  such  en- 
trances aud  clearances.  They  will  throw  the 
proceeds  into  a  common  treasury  of  their  own 
at  each  port.  They  will  retain  5  per  cent.,  and 
will  pay  over  50  per  cent,  to  the  Mexican 
customs  revenue.  Tho  Gulf  is  very  large.  The 
above  arrangements  will  continue  until  all 
claims  shall  have  been  discharged.  A  bhip  of 
war  in  the  roadsteads  in  each  of  these  ports 
will  secure  tho  maintenance  of  tho  authority  of 
the  allied  consuls.  If  the  Mexican  Government 
should  unexpectedly  set  the  three  allied  powers 
at  defiance,  an  effectivo  blockade  would  bo  in- 
stantly established.'' 

Tho  forco  contributed  by  each  power  was  as 
follows : 

The  only  British  ships-of-war  sent  specially  for 
service  in  the  expedition  against  Mexico  wcro 
the  Conqueror,  (99,)  Donegal,  (99,)  Sanspareil, 
(70,)  and  Phtoton,  (51.)  Nevertheless,  the 
whole  British  squadron  on  the  North  American 
and  West  Indian  station,  including  tho  vessels 
named,  were  placed  under  the  orders  of  Sir 
Alexander  Milno.  Tho  entiro  naval  forco  thus 
at  his  command  consisted  of  29  vessels,  carry- 
ing  836  guns,  and  manned  by  9,623  men. 

Tho  English  sent  out  no  exclusive  military 
branch  to  their  Mexican  expedition.  The  only 
force,  in  addition  to  tho  usual  number  of  sailors 
and  marines  on  board  war  ships  consisted  of  a 
detachment  of  royal  marines,  (infantry  and  ar- 
tillery,) numbering  somo  800  officers  and  men. 

Tho  French  part  of  the  expedition  was  under 
tho  command  of  Admiral  De  La  Graviere.  All 
the  vessels  left  Toulon  and  Brest  on  Nov.  20th. 
Tho  military  portion  embarked  at  Algerian 
ports.  Tho  Massona,  flagship,  took  500  Zouaves 
at  Oran.  Tho  number  of  vessels  was  14,  car- 
rying 314  guns,  and  4,058  men. 

The  French  military  branch  of  the  Mexican 
expedition  consisted  of  1  battalion  2d  Regiment 
Zouaves;  1  mounted  company  2d  Regiment 
Chasseurs  d'Afrique ;  a  detachment  of  artillery ; 
a  detachment  of  engineers.  These  troops  were 
all  taken  from  tho  army  in  Algeria.  They 
were  embarked  in  the  Aubo  and  Massena  on 
the  19th  aud  20th  of  November. 

Number  in  all  3,000 

Add  sailors  and  mariucs  4,058 

Total  men  7,053 

The  first  division  of  the  Spanish  fleet  sailed 
from  Havana  for  Vera  Cruz  on  tho  28th  of 
November;  tho  second  division  on  the  1st  of 
December,  and  tho  third  on  the  second.  They 
preceded  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Gen.  Prim, 
who  left  Cadiz  in  the  Ulloa  on  the  22d  of  No- 
vember. Tho  transports  employed  by  tho 
Spanish  Government  to  convey  troops  to 
Mexico  included  somo  20  vessels.  The  naval 
portion  of  the  Spanish  part  of  the  expedition 
consisted  of  18  vessels,  carrying  461  guns  and 
5,250  mon. 

The  military  branch  of  tho  Spanish  expedi- 


tion consisted  of  2  battalions  of  Chasseurs;  1st 
battalion  of  the  infantry  regiment  Napoles;  1st 
battalion  of  tho  infantry  regiment  of  Cuba ;  4 
companies  of  tho  1st  battalion  of  Napoles;  4 
companies  of  the  2d  battalion  del  Rev. 

Total  military  force   G,0>\i 

Add  sailors  and  marines  5,2.'A> 

Total  11,250 

The  question  of  the  future  of  Mexico  was  dis- 
cussed early  in  September,  and  a  rnmor  pre- 
vailed that  Don  Juan  de  Borbon  was  to  be 
selected  as  tho  future  sovereign.  This  rumor 
induced  that  gentleman  to  publish  a  card  declin- 
ing the  proposed  honor. 

fho  expedition  being  ready,  all  tho  Spanish 
fleet  left  Havana,  and  at  11  o'clock,  Decem- 
ber 8th,  arrived  off  Vera  Cruz.  On  tho  12th 
two  officers  had  an  interview  with  tho  Gov- 
ernor, who  replied  that,  in  obedience  to  orders 
received  from  his  Government,  ho  had  pub- 
lished that  morning  a  proclamation  requiring 
that  all  the  forces  should  abandon  the  city 
and  tho  forts ;  that  no  resistance  would  bo  of- 
fered to  tho  entry  of  the  expeditionary  army, 
nor  to  the  occupation  of  tho  city.  Notwith- 
standing this  he  desired  to  reply  officially  within 
tho  twenty-four  hours  given  him. 

Accordingly  on  Sunday,  tho  15th,  he  replied 
that  he  was  abandoning  the  placo  and  retiring 
with  his  troops. 

On  the  17th,  in  the  morning,  taking  advan- 
tage of  some  hours  of  calm  weather,  Brigadier- 
General  Don  Carlos  Vargas,  second  in  command 
of  tho  oxpeditionnry  forces,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed Civil  and  Military  Governor  of  tho  city, 
disembarked  with  Captain  Joaquin  Ibanez  and 
the  second  officer  of  the  frigate  Pctronila,  two 
aids  and  some  officers  of  the  staff,  engineers  and 
artillery.  All  wero  cordially  received  by  the 
multitude,  which  crowded  the  wharf,  and  by  a 
committee  of  tho  city  government.  Captain 
Don  Rafael  Arias  was  appointed  Governor  of 
San  Juan  d' Ulloa.  Tho  following  proclamation 
was  issued : 

PROCLAMATION  TO  TBI  PEOPLS  OF  VEttA  CnfT. 

Vriu  Cri'zaxs:  The  Spanish  troops  that  occupy 
your  citv  do  not  como  for  conquest  nor  interested  mo- 
tives. The  duty  of  demanding  satisfaction  for  the 
Don-fulfilment  of  treaties  and  violence  committed 
against  our  countrymen,  as  well  as  the  necessity  for 
guarantees  that  such  outrages  shall  not  be  repeated, 
■done  bring  them.  Until  these  objects  hare  been  at- 
tained, here  and  wherever  events  mav  lead  it.  the 
Spanish  army,  with  its  rigorous  discipline,  will  know 
bow  to  preserve  public  tranquillity,  at  whatever  cost; 
to  protect  peaceful  inhabitants,  and  chastise,  with 
severity,  the  disturbers  of  order,  subjecting  them  to 
the  military  committee  which  shall  be  appointed  to 
proceed  against  all  classes  of  delinquents. 

Vera  Cruzans,  you  have  nothing  to  apprehend.  Yoa 
know  the  Spanish  soldier,  and  your  very  attitude  has 
just  proven  it  to  me.  Devote  yourselves,  therefore,  to 
your  business,  and  confide  in  what  will  be  the  greatest 
satisfaction  for  this  army,  after  having  fulfilled  tho 
mission  with  which  the  Queen  has  intrusted  it,  to  re- 
turn to  their  country  iu  tbc  assurance  of  having  de- 
served your  friendship.  MANUEL  GASSETT, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  .Spauuu  Forcer. 

Yssa  Cboz,  Dtc  17, 1SCI. 
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On  the  same  day  the  city  was  declared  under 
martial  law. 

In  the  mean  time  tbe  Mexicans  in  the  interior 
had  been  expecting  the  allied  fleet  at  Vera  Cruz 
and  Tarapico.  The  general  feeling  throughout 
the  country  seemed  to  bo  a  spirit  of  hatred  and 
defiance  to  Spain.  All  the  usual  factions  and 
feuds  in  the  nation  appeared  to  be  giving  way 
to  the  sentiment  of  united  resistance  to  their 
common  enemy ;  and  their  frequent  remark  was, 
that  if  the  Spaniards  came  alone  they  would  be 
heartily  welcomed.  No  resistance  would  bo 
made  at  Vera  Cruz.  In  fact,  San  Juan  d'Ulloa 
was  dismantled  and  her  guns  taken  inland.  Ap- 
parently a  most  determined  opposition  would  bo 
made  to  any  Spanish  invasion  of  their  country. 

On  tho  12th  of  December  the  Mexican  Gen- 
eral issued  tho  following : 

PttOCLAU  KT.os  OF  THB  MEXICAN  GENERAL  rHAOA. 

Uead-quarteks,  Vkka  Cacz,  Dec.  12, 1S<H. 

Considering  that  a  foreign  armed  force  has  appearwl 
in  the  waters  of  the  Gulf,  and  that  the  Mexican  soil 
may  be  invaded  at  auy  moment ;  that,  in  such  an  event, 
the  supreme  Government  bos  ordered  the  evacuation 
of  tho  city  of  Verm  Cruz  and  Fortress  of  Ulloa ;  that  it 
b  the  duty  of  every  Mexican  to  rush  to  the  defence  of 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  territory,  I  havo 
resolved  to  decree : 

Article  1.  From  tho  moment  the  foreign  armed 
force  disembarks,  of  whatever  nation  it  may  be,  all 
communication  is  forbidden  the  citizens  of  this  place, 
whether  from  without,  inwards,  or  ri<*  versa,  unless 
with  a  passport  from  these  head -quarters. 

2.  The  transgressors  of  this  regulation  shall  be  con- 
sidered and  treated  as  spies,  and  their  goods  confiscated. 

3.  Communication  with  the  points  occupied  by  the 
invaders  is  also  forbidden.  The  individual  who  shall 
be  apprehended  between  tbe  lines  of  operations  shall 
likewise  be  treated  as  a  spy. 

4.  Those  who  should  transgress,  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  victuals  or  other  succor  to  the  enemy,  shall 
be  considered  an  traitors  to  the  country,  forfeiting 
whatever  may  be  found  in  their  possession,  all  other 
property  of  theirs  besides  being  confiscated. 

5.  It  being  ordered  that  cattle  and  all  other  kinds 
of  animals  be  withdrawn  immediately  from  whatever 
point  a  foreign  force  may  occopv,  all  objects  of  that 
nature,  which  may  be  found  within  a  radius  of  eight 
leagues  twenty-four  hours  after  the  occupation  of  said 

Eoint,  shall  be  considered  as  public  property,  seized 
y  the  national  forces,  and  sent  to  tbe  nearest  Govern- 
ment storehouse,  without  the  responsibility  incurred 
by  tbe  owner  for  his  disobedience  being  interfered  with. 

6.  Within  the  period  of  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
publication  of  this  decree,  the  owners  of  horses  in  this 
city  shall  send  them  inward  to  a  distance  of  eight 
leagues  from  the  coast,  or  those  who  prefer  shall  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  Chief  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment that  he  may  purchase  them  for  the  national  ser- 
vice. Those  who  allow  the  twenty-four  hours  to  elapse 
without  having  done  one  or  the  other,  shall  be  punished 
in  conformity  with  the  laws  and  tbeir  horses  taken 
from  them. 

7.  Within  the  period  of  twenty-fonr  hours  owners  of 
mules  shall  present  themselves  in  the  Mayor's  office  to 
give  a  statement  of  the  number  of  beasts" they  have  in 
tho  city,  and  the  places  wherein  tbey  are  kept.  Those 
who  act  contrary  to  this  regulation  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  penalties  as  stated  in  the  preceding  article. 

8.  The  Mexican  citizen  who,  failing  in  bis  duty,  shall 
not  take  arms  in  defence  of  his  country,  but  remain  in 
the  enemy's  ranks,  shall  bo  considered  as  a  traitor. 

JOSE  LOPEZ  URAGA. 

On  the  27th  of  December  four  vessels  of  tho 
French  portion  of  the  expedition  arrived.  They 
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were  tho  screw  sbip-of-the-lino  Massena,  with 
Vice-Admiral  M.  Julicn  de  la  Graviere  and 
troops  on  board,  and  the  frigates  La  Guerriere, 
L'Ardcnte,  and  L'Astree.  Thero  was  a  rumor 
that  the  English,  in  anticipation  of  a  war  with 
the  United  States,  would  withdraw  from  all 
active  participation  in  tho  affairs  of  Mexico. 
The  apprehended  difncnlty  with  the  United 
States  was,  however,  adjusted. 

Tho  Spaniards  remained  in  possession  of  Vera 
Cruz  to  the  close  of  tho  year,  when  the  French 
and  English  fleets  made  their  appearance. 
Most  of  the  insurgent  chiefs,  except  Marqucz, 
submitted  to  the  Government.  General  Gassett 
confined  himself  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  Uraga  prom- 
ised that  he  would  not  attack  him  there,  but 
that  he  must  not  attempt  to  move  inland. 

MICHIGAN,  one  of  the  northern  interior 
States  of  the  American  Union,  admitted  in 
1837,  is  situated  between  lat  41°  40'  and  48° 
20'  N.,  and  long.  82°  25'  and  90°  34'  W.  from 
Greenwich.  Its  land  area  is  56,243  square 
miles,  or  85,995.520  acres.  Population  in 
1860,  749,112.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Lake 
Superior,which  separates  it  from  British  Amer- 
ica; E.  by  St.  Mary's  Strait  or  River,  Lako 
Huron,  St.  Clair  River,  Lake  St.  Clair,  Detroit 
River,  and  Lake  Erie ;  S.  by  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
and  W.  by  Lake  Michigan,  tho  Menomenee  and 
Montreal  rivers,  and  the  chain  of  lakes  lying 
between  their  head-waters.  It  is  divided  into 
73  counties.  Tho  valuation  of  the  real  and 
personal  property  of  its  citizens  in  1850  was 
$59,787,255 ;  in  1860,  $257,163,963. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  met  on  the  2d 
of  January,  1861,  and  the  retiring  Governor, 
Wiaucr,  delivered  his  annual  Message  to  both 
Houses,  in  which  he  took  strong  ground  against 
tho  right  of  secession,  charged  the  President  of 
tho  United  States  with  misrepresenting  the 
principles  of  the  Republican  party,  and  attrib- 
uted tho  present  sectional  excitement  to  mis- 
representation by  the  northern  democratic 
press,  as  to  tho  intentions  and  designs  of  that 
party. 

In  relation  to  tho  Personal  Liberty  laws  of 
this  State,  ho  said,  if  they  were  unconstitution- 
al and  in  conflict  with  tho  Fugitive  Slave  law, 
they  should  be  repealed ;  but  said :  M  These  laws 
are  right,  and  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  people, 
are  in  strict  accordance  with  tho  Constitution, 
and  ought  not  to  be  repealed.  Let  them  stand. 
This  is  no  time  for  timid  and  vacillating  counsel, 
while  the  cry  of  treason  is  ringing  in  our 
ears." 

On  tho  3d  of  January  Gov.  Blair,  the  newly 
elected  governor,  delivered  his  inaugural,  and 
maintained  substantially  the  same  views  as  his 
predecessor. 

In  discussing  national  affairs  he  denied  the 
right  of  secession,  and  in  alluding  to  the  present 
condition  of  South  Carolina,  said :  11  If  it  could 
properly  be  done,  I  presume  tho  country 
generally  would  be  willing  to  let  that  restless 
little  nation  retire  from  the  confederacy  for- 
ever; but  that  cannot  be  without  admitting  the 
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right  of  secession  to  exist  in  nil  the  States,  and 
no  government  then  remains  to  us  but  only  a 
voluntary  association  of  States,  dissolvable  at 
tbe  pleasure  of  any  of  them. 

"If  South  Carolina  may  of  right  secede,  then 
may  also  New  York  and  Louisiana,  thus  cutting 
off  the  free  right  of  way  of  the  entire  North- 
west to  the  ocean  in  both  directions.  The 
doctrine  cannot  be  admitted.  Self-preservation, 
if  no  other  reason,  would  compel  us  to  resist." 

He  claimed  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  not  a  compact  or  league  between  in- 
dependent sovereign  States;  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  is  the  foundation  of  a  government  estab- 
lished by  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  perpetual  in  its  character,  and  possess- 
ing all  the  elements  of  a  sovereign  power  and 
nationality.  He  denied  that  the  Personal 
Liberty  laws  have  had  the  effect  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  in  a  single 
instance,  but  whenever  an  appeal  had  been 
made  to  the  Courts  to  enforce  that  law,  it  has 
been  done  in  good  faith. 

He  invited  judicial  scrutiny  into  the  legislation 
of  the  State,  and  was  willing  to  abide  by  the 
result,  but  was  not  willing  that  the  State  should 
be  humiliated  by  compliance  with  the  demand 
to  repeal  these  laws,  accompanied  by  threats  of 
violence  and  war.  Ho  concluded  by  recom- 
mending that,  at  an  early  day,  the  Legislature 
should  make  it  manifest  to  their  representatives 
in  Congress,  and  to  the  country,  that  Michigan 
was  loyal  to  the  Union,  the  Constitution  and 
tho  laws,  and  would  defend  them  to  the  utter- 
most, and  proffer  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  whole  military  force  of  the  State  for 
that  purpose. 

The  Legislature  ncted  upon  this  recommenda- 
tion, and  on  tho  2d  of  February  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Wh treat  certain  citi2ens  of  the  United  Stntcs  nre  nt 
this  time  in  open  rebellion  ngniust  the  Government, 
and  by  overt  acta  threaten  its  peace  and  harmony,  and 
to  compass  its  final  overthrow ;  therefore, 

-•'...•/.  That  tbe  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  supreme,  with  full  inherent  powers  of  self  protection 
and  defence. 

Rttolred,  That  Michigan  adheres  to  the  Government 
as  ordnined  by  the  Constitution,  and,  for  sustaining 
it  intact,  hereby  pledges  and  tenders  to  the  General 
Government  all  its  military  power  and  material  re- 
sources. 

Roolvtd,  That  concession  and  compromise  are  not 
to  be  entertained  or  offered  to  traitors,  while  the  rights 
and  interests  of  Union- loving  citizens  should  be  re- 
garded and  respected  iu  every  place  and  under  all 
circumstances. 

Jic*oltcd,  That  his  Excellency  the  Governor  be  re- 
quested to  forward  a  copv  of  these  resolutions  to  our 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  and  to  tho 


Tho  samo  day  a  resolution  which  had  been 
offered  in  the  Senate,  authorizing  the  Governor 
to  appoint  five  commissioners  to  the  Peace  Con- 
vention at  Washington,  was  rejected— yeas  15, 
nays  15. 

On  tho  11th  of  Man  h,  after  an  animated 
debate,  tho  House  of  Representatives  indeti- 
nitely  postponed  tho  consideration  of  the  bill 


for  the  repeal  of  the  Personal  Liberty  law :  y£as 
48,  nays  24. 

The  call  of  the  President  for  troops  on  tie 
15th  of  April  met  with  a  hearty  response  from 
the  people  of  Michigan.  On  the  17th  inst.,  the 
venerable  Gen.  Cass  made  a  vigorous  and 
earnest  speech  in  favor  of  tho  war,  and  tho 
maintenance  of  tho  Union  and  the  Constitution. 
In  every  part  of  the  State  men  and  means 
were  promptly  offered.  On  the  25th  of  April 
tho  Governor  issued  his  proclamation  for  an 
extra  session  of  the  Legislature  to  meet  on 
the  7th  of  May.  Five  regiments  had  then  beca 
offered  to  him,  and  nine  were  forming.  Tho 
Legislature  met  at  Lansing  on  tho  7th  of  Way. 
Governor  Blair's  Messago  recommended  that 
the  law  of  last  session,  providing  for  raising 
two  regiments,  should  be  amended  to  authorize 
four  more,  with  power  to  raise  ten  if  needed; 
that  volunteers,  whilo  in  service  of  the  State 
preparatory  to  being  mustered  into  sen-ice  of 
the  United  States,  should  be  paid  the  same  rate 
as  they  were  entitled  to  after  being  mustered 
into  that  service ;  also  that  all  subsequent  en- 
listments should  be  for  three  years,  unless 
sooner  discharged.  To  meet  every  exigency, 
he  favored  a  loan  of  not  less  than  one  million 
of  dollars,  bonds  to  be  issued  in  small  amounts 
in  which  case  he  believed  the  whole  would  le 
taken  by  citizens  of  this  State ;  and  he  also  re- 
commended the  Legislature  to  enact  a  law 
authorizing  townships  to  levy  taxes  for  the 
support  of  families  of  volunteers. 

Ihe  Legislature  adjourned  on  the  11th,  liar* 
ing  first  passed  the  military,  volunteer  relief, 
and  loan  bills,  by  a  unanimous  vote.  The  first 
provided  that  new  regiments  could  be  enrolleil 
ns  directed  by  tho  Governor,  and  bo  transfer- 
able at  the  President's  order  into  the  Federal 
service.  The  loan  bill  provided  for  $1,000,000 
loan,  by  the  issue  of  bonds  running  25  years, 
and  drawing  seven  per  cent,  interest. 

The  quota  of  Michigan,  under  the  call  for 
three-months  men,  was  only  a  single  regiment, 
and  only  one  was  enlisted  for  that  time;  all 
subsequent  enlistments  being  for  three  year?. 
On  tho  1st  of  January,  1862,  the  State  had 
raised,  and  sent  into  tho  field,  besides  this  re- 
giment, according  to  tho  report  of  Adjutant- 
General  Robertson,  the  following  troops : 

Infantry  regiments  W 

Cavalry  regiments  (in  service)  8 

Lancers'  regiment  (organizing)  J 

Engineer  regiment.  » 

Sharpshooters,  companies  • 

Artillery,  companies  " 

Horseguard,  battalion  1 

The  foregoing  is  composed  of  the  following 
number  of  men : 

Commission  officers.   **| 

Enlisted  men  •  •  •  •  HW 

Companies  organized  in  Michigan,  and  gone  into 

service  in  other  States   J*J3 

Men  enlisted  in  other  States   "s 

Total  IM* 

Quota  required  from  Michigan  *?'5/5 

  4,-w 
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The  first  regiment  was  ready  and  equipped 
with  arms  and  ammunition  on  the  19th  of 
April,  four  days  after  the  call  of  the  President, 
and  left  Detroit  under  order  of  the  War  Do- 
partment  on  the  13th  of  May,  being  the  first 
regiment  which  arrived  at  the  seat  of  war 
from  any  Stato  west  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains. The  second  regiment  was  ready  on  the 
29  th  of  April. 

Michigan  has  790  miles  of  completed  railway 
In  hor  territorial  limits,  and  605  more  in  pro- 
gress. Her  completed  roads  have  cost  for  con* 
struction  and  equipment  $32,296,379. 

Congress  had  granted  lands  in  aid  of  certain 
railroads  in  Michigan,  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  times,  they  had  not  been 
able  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  the  donation. 

The  last  Legislature  of  Michigan,  therefore, 
not  only  passed  a  law  extending  the  time  for  com- 

J>leting  the  land-grant  railroads  the  full  time  al- 
owed  by  the  act  of  Congress  making  the  grant, 
but  also  one  giving  them  two  hundred  and 
forty  sections  as  soon  as  they  shall  complete 
twenty  continuous  miles  of  road ;  provided  that 
the  Lansing,  Amboy,  and  Traverse  Bay  Road 
shall  be  completed  to  Lansing  City  from  Owos- 
so  before  being  entitled  to  the  additional  one 
hundred  and  twenty  sections.  This  last  law,  it 
is  confidently  asserted,  will  enable  the  compa- 
nies to  make  such  negotiations  as  are  alone  re- 
quired to  finish  these  important  roads. 

The  upper  peninsula  has  the  finest  copper 
mines  la  the  world,  and  iron  in  vast  abundauce; 
and,  since  1859,  that  portion  of  the  lower 
peninsula,  lying  along  the  Saginaw  River,  has 
proved  to  be  extremely  rich  in  salt.  In  1860 
ten  artesian  wells  wcro  sunk  near  the  Saginaw, 
at  distances  of  two  to  fifteen  miles  from  each 
other ;  and  in  1861  these  wells  yielded  brine 
eqtial  to  the  daily  production  of  7,500  bushels 
of  salt  of  excellent  quality,  for  which  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  furnished  a  ready  market  at  high 
prices.  The  cheapness  of  fuel  and  of  barrels  at 
this  point  greatly  reduces  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture, which  is  stated  not  to  exceed  75  to  8') 
centa  per  barrel.  The  discovery  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  accessible  brine  of  great  strength  at 
this  point  was  duo  to  the  geological  survey  of 
the  State,  which  has  established  the  fact  of  an 
extensive  stratum  of  salt  rock  within  a  thousand 
feet  of  the  surface. 

The  Lake  Superior  metalliferous  belt  ex- 
tends within  the  limits  of  Michigan  alone,  as 
measured  on  the  range,  100  miles,  averaging 
five  miles  in  breadth,  and  is  divided  into  three 
districts,  viz. :  the  Ontonagon,  the  most  north- 
ern ;  the  Keweenaw  Point,  the  most  eastern ; 
and  the  Portage  Lake,  lying  mostly  below  and 
partly  between  the  range  of  the  two.  In  the 
first  are  situated  the  Minnesota,  the  Rockland, 
the  National,  and  a  multitude  of  other  mines 
of  lesser  note,  profit,  or  promise.  In  the  sec- 
ond are  the  Cliff,  the  Copper  Falls,  and  others. 
In  the  last  are  the  Pewabic,  Quincy,  Isle  Roy- 
ale,  Portage,  Franklin,  and  numerous  others. 
Each  district  has  somo  peculiarities  of  product, 


the  first  developing  more  masses,  while  the  lat- 
ter are  prolific  in  vein  rock,  tho  copper  being 
scattered  throughout  the  rock. 

Active  operations  were  first  commenced  in 
1845,  but  it  was  not  until  1851  that  mining 
was  properly  begun.  It  was  then  difficult 
to  approach  the  region,  on  account  of  tho 
rapids  of  St.  Mary's  River.  The  means  of  sub- 
sistence, every  tool  for  work,  and  all  machines 
were  required  to  be  carried  hundreds  of  miles 
frequently  on  tho  backs  of  men  and  beasts  to 
the  scene  of  labor.  Tho  opening  of  the  St. 
Mary's  ship  canal  and  the  entrance  into  Port- 
age Lake,  removed  the  difficulties  and  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  the  mining  interests. 

There  have  been,  since  1845,  no  less  than  11C 
copper  mining  companies  organized  under  the 
general  law  of  the  State.  The  amount  of  capi- 
tal invested  and  now  in  use,  or  which  has  been 

{>aid  out  in  explorations  and  improvements,  and 
ost,  is  estimated  by  good  judges  at  $6,000,000. 
The  nominal  amount  of  capital  stock  invested 
by  all  the  companies  which  nave  charters  would 
reach  an  indefinite  number  of  millions. 

Tho  copper  is  smelted  chiefly  in  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  and  Boston,  the  works  in  Detroit 
bein^  the  largest.  There  is  one  establishment 
at  Pittsburg,  which  does  most  of  the  smelting 
for  the  Clift  mine ;  one  at  Bergen,  New  Jersey, 
and  one  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  Prior  to 
the  erection  of  these  works  tho  mineral  was 
shipped  to  London,  being  taken  over  as  ballast 
in  packet  ships  at  low  rates. 

The  aggregate  debt  of  tho  State  of  Michigon 
is  $2,816,828  94.  This  is  composed  mostly  of 
an  old  debt  of  "  $5,000,000  loan."  so  called,  con- 
tracted with  the  United  States  Bank,  and  tho  in- 
stalments on  which  duo  the  State  were  not  paid 
by  the  institution.  The  debt  was  subsequently 
adjusted,  and  the  new  bonds  form  the  chief 
part  of  the  existing  debt,  and  are  due  in  1862. 
There  are  also  $100,000  of  canal  bonds  guar- 
anteed by  the  State.  The  7  per  cent,  war  loan 
was  mostly  negotiated  in  New  York,  and  bear- 
ing 7  per  cent,  interest,  commanded  a  premium 
in  the  market.  The  expenses  of  the  Stato  are, 
in  round  number,  $720,000,  and  arc  nearly  met 
by  the  revenues  derived  from  a  tax  of  1  mill 
per  dollar  on  real  and  personal  property,  that 
amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  $275,762,771. 
There  are  several  trust  funds  derived  from 
sales  of  land  granted  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment, and  appropriated  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  State  for  educational  purposes. 

An  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  wos 
adopted  in  i860  by  the  people,  which  provides 
that  "the  officers  and  stockholders  of  every 
corporation  for  banking  purposes  issuing  bank 
notes  or  paper  credits,  to  circulate  as  money, 
shall  be  individually  liable  for  all  debts  con- 
tracted during  the  terra  of  their  being  officers 
or  stockholders  of  such  corporation  or  associa- 
tion equally  and  ratably  to  the  extent  of  their 
respective  shares  of  stock  in  any  such  corpora- 
tion or  association."  For  operations  of  banks, 
tee  Banks. 
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MINNESOTA,  ono  of  tho  younger  States- 
of  the  Union,  admitted  in  1858,  and  lying  in 
the  extreme  northwest  of  the  States  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  bounded  north  by  Brit- 
ish America,  east  by  Lake  Superior  and  Wis- 
consin, south  by  Iowa  and  Missouri  Territory, 
and  west  by  Nebraska  Territory.  The  terri- 
tory of  the  State  is  tlie  most  elevated  tract  of 
land  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Hudson's 
Hay ;  from  its  central  heights,  its  waters  flow 
to  every  point  of  the  compass.  It  abounds  in 
lakes  of  every  size,  from  those  of  forty  miles 
in  extent  to  small  ponds  of  loss  than  a  mile  in 
circuit.  There  are  two  outlets  for  the  products 
of  the  country :  one  by  way  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, and  one  by  way  of  Lake  Superior  through 
the  Lake  and  the  east.  The  gTeat  export  of 
the  State  is  lumber.  The  population  in  1850, 
was  6,077 ;  in  1860  it  had  increased  to  171,703 
white  and  229  freo  colored.  The  ratio  of  in- 
crease during  the  previous  ten  years,  was 
2,745.19  white.  The  vote  of  the  State  at  tho 
presidential  election  in  1860  was:  Lincoln, 
22,069;  Douglas,  11,920;  Breckinridge,  748; 
Bell,  62.  Tho  qualifications  are :  that  they  bo 
free  white  males,  twenty -ono  years  of  age,  who 
are,  or  have  declared  their  intention  of  becom- 
ing, citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  who  have 
resided  in  tho  United  States  one  year,  and  in 
the  State  four  months  next  preceding.  Indians 
and  persons  of  mixed  white  and  Indian  blood, 
who  have  adopted  the  language,  customs,  and 
habits  of  civilization,  aro  also  allowed  to  vote 
in  any  district  in  which  they  have  resided  fur 
tho  ten  days  next  preceding.  Tho  Legislature 
consists  of  thirty-seven  Senators,  elected  for  two 
years,  and  eighty  Representatives,  elected  for 
one  year.  The  Governor  is  elected  for  two 
years.  The  prcsont  Governor  is  Alexander 
Ramsey.  The  people  of  the  State,  by  a  large 
majority,  wore  opposed  to  tho  movements  in 
favor  of  secession  in  tho  Southern  States,  and 
were  determined  to  uphold  the  Government 
under  all  circumstances. 

Tho  Legislature,  on  the  26th  of  January, 
passed  the  following  resolutions,  exprcssivo  of 
their  views  on  tho  impending  troubles  of  the 
country  : 

1.  Rttolvtd,  That  one  of  the  vital  and  necessary 
principles  which  form  the  basis  of  all  free  govern- 
ment is,  that  the  constitutional  majority  must  alwavs 
mle;  and  therefore,  the  right  of  the 'people  of  any 
State  to  withdraw  from  the  Union,  thereby  hazardiug 
the  liberties  and  happiness  of  the  millions  composing 
this  Confederacy,  can  never  be  acknowledged  by  us 
under  any  circumstances.  We  regard  secession  upon 
the  part  of  any  State  as  amounting  directly  to  revolu- 
tion, and  precipitating  civil  war,  with  all  its  sad  train 
of  consequences. 

2.  Ktmlrtd,  That  the  people  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota reiterate  their  unalterable  devotion  to  the  Con- 
atitntion  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  if  its  provi- 
sions aro  strictly  observed,  it  will,  in  its  own  words, 
insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common 
defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 

3.  Rttolvtd,  That  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hannibal 
Hamlin,  having  been  constitutionally  and  legallv  elect- 
ed President  and  Vice -President  of  the  United  'States, 
at  a  general  election  fully  aud  freely  participated  in, 


on  the  same  day,  by  the  people  of  every  State  of  the 
Union,  south  ax  well  as  north,  any  attempt  to  dissolve 
or  destroy  the  Union  on  account  thereof  is  without  ex- 
cuse or  justification,  and  should  receive  the  condemna- 
tion of  every  patriot  in  the  land. 

4.  Jiesolctd,  That  we  have  heard  with  astonishment 
and  indignation  of  the  recent  outrages  perpetrated  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  by  tiring  upon  an  Ameri- 
can steamer,  sailing  under  the  flag  of  our  country,  and 
that  we  expect  of  the  General  Government  the  strong- 
est and  most  vigorous  effort  to  assert  its  supremacy, 
and  to  check  the  work  of  rebellion  and  treason.  Fully 
impressed  with  our  duty  to  make  every  possible  effort 
to  uphold  the  Union,  and  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
the  General  Government,  we  hereby  tender  to"  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  that  purpose, 
through  the  Governor  of  this  State,  aid  in  men  and 
money  to  the  extent  of  our  ability.  When  one  or 
more  States  erect  the  standard  of  disunion,  and  place 
themselves  in  military  array  against  the  Government 
bequeathed  to  us  by  our  ancestors,  we  can  discover  no 
other  honorable  or  patriotic  resource  than  to  test,  both 
on  land  and  on  ocean,  the  full  strength  of  the  Federal 
authority  under  our  national  flag. 

o.  Jinohid,  That  we  declare  to  each  State  of  tins 
Union  our  sincere  desire  to  secure  a  renewal  of  that 
fraternal  feeling  which  ought  alwavs  to  exist  between 
citizens  of  a  common  country,  and  which  distinguished 
the  history  of  the  nation  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
Especially  do  we  express  to  those  patriotic  citizens 
of  the  Southern  States,  who  have  nobly  and  manfully 
exerted  their  utmost  efforts  to  prevent  the  catastrophe 
of  dissolution,  our  sincere  gratitude  and  highest  ad- 
miration. 

6.  JtavhtJ,  That  the  most  sincere  thanks  of  the 
natiou  are  justly  due  to  that  distinguished  patriot  and 
veteran,  Lieutenant-Genera!  Wintield  Scott,  for  the 
prompt  and  decisive  steps  he  has  taken  to  stay  the 
tide  of  revolution,  and  lor  the  determined  spirit  he 
has  evinced  iu  maintaining  the  honor  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

7.  Iitnolrtd,  That  we  never  will  consent  or  submit 
to  the  obstruction  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Uiver,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  by  any  power 
hostile  to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  call  for  volunteers  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, was  responded  to  with  ardor  by  tlie 
people  of  the  State.  Her  troops  were  early  in 
the  field,  and  ranked  among  tho  bravest.  Four 
full  regiments  of  infantry,  three  companies  of 
cavalry,  and  ono  of  artillery,  numbering  4,400 
men,  wero  raised  for  tho  war  during  the  year, 
and  tho  formation  of  a  fifth  regiment  was  com- 
menced. The  Governor,  in  his  Message  to  the 
Legislature  after  tho  close  of  the  year  1861,  says: 
"  The  State  now  sends  to  the  protection  of  the 
Union  a  greater  number  of  men  than  her  whole 
population  in  1850." 

MISSISSIPPI,  one  of  the  Southern  States,  is 
bounded  north  by  Tennessee,  east  by  Alabama, 
south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Louisiana,  and 
west  by  tho  Pearl  and  Mississippi  rivers,  which 
separate  it  from  Louisiana  and  Arkansas.  Cot- 
ton is  tho  great  staple  of  tho  State.  The  popu- 
lation in  1860  was  863,969  whites,  731  free 
colored,  436,696  slaves.  Total  791,896.  The 
ratio  of  increase  during  the  previous  ten  years 
was  19-70  white,  21  40  free  colored,  and  40*93 
slave.  The  Governor  of  the  State  is  elected 
by  the  people  once  in  two  years.  The  Gov- 
ernor in  1861  was  John  J.  Pettus.  The  Senate 
consists  of  thirty-two  members,  elected  for 
four  years,  and  tlio  House  of  ninety-two  mem- 
bers, elected  for  two  years. 
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It  had  been  an  object  with  the  people  of  the 
State,  since  the  commencement  of  the  anti-sla- 
very agitation,  to  attach  the  border  States  to 
the' extreme  South  as  strongly  as  possible;  or, 
rather,  to  make  it  as  much  as  possible  their  in- 
terest to  resist  abolition.  For  this  purpose,  as 
early  as  1833,  the  Legislature  endeavored  to  cut 
off  the  market  of  the  border  States  for  their 
slaves  by  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  them 
as  merchandise,  or  for  sale,  within  the  limits 
of  the  State.  They  further  designed  by  these 
prohibitions  to  prevent  the  condensation  of  sla- 
very in  the  extreme  South.  Similar  restric- 
tions were  recommended  to  the  Legislature  by 
Governor  Pettus  at  the  session  in  November, 
18G0.  Judge  Harris,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State,  in  the  case  of  William  Mitchell  vs. 
Nancy  Wells,  gives  the  following  as  one  of  tho 
reasons  for  adopting  those  restrictions  at  an 
early  day : 

"  It  was  feared  that  if  these  border  States 
were  permitted  to  sell  us  their  slaves,  and  thus 
localize  the  institution,  they  too  would  unite  in 
the  wild  fanaticism  of  the  day,  and  render  the 
institution  of  slavery,  thus  reduced  to  a  few 
Southern  States,  an  easy  prey  to  its  wicked 
spirit." 

The  recommendations  of  Gov.  Pettus,  how- 
ever, met  with  little  favor.  They  were  reject- 
ed by  a  unanimous  vote  of  tho  Legislature. 

A  session  of  the  Legislature  was  held  at 
Jackson  early  in  November,  1860,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  preliminary  arrangements 
for  a  State  Convention.  It  passed  an  act  call- 
ing such  Convention  on  the  7th  of  January,  and 
fixed  the  20th  of  December  as  the  day  upon 
which  an  election  should  be  held  for  members. 
The  measures  were  passed  unanimously.  Tho 
following  resolutions  were  also  adopted  unani- 
mously : 

Rt*olc«l,  That  the  Governor  be  requested  to  appoint 
as  many  Commissioners  as  in  his  judgment  may  be 
necessary  to  visit  each  of  the  slaveholding  States,  and 
designate  the  State  or  States  to  which  each  Corur 


of  December,  1800,  a  meeting  of  citizens  was 
held,  at  which  tho  following  resolutions  wero 
adopted  with  much  unanimity  : 

Bttolctd,  That  we,  the  people  here  assembled,  are 
opposed  to  the  election  to  thebuite  Convention  of  any 
man  to  represent  Madison  County,  who  will  not  pledge 
himself  to  oppose  the  secession  of  the  State  of  Missis- 


sippi, unless  such  proposition  shall  first  receive  tho 
direct  sanction  of  the  people  at  tho  ballot-box. 
Jiesolted,  That  we  have  no  word  of  advice  to  give 


to  any  Southern  State,  but  if  any  such  State  should 
regard  it  as  necessary  to  the  saiety  of  its  people  to 
withdraw  from  the  Union,  and  any  attempt  snould  be 
made  by  the  General  Government  to  coerce  her  back 
— that  in  such  case  it  would,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting,  be  tho  duty,  as  doubtless  it  would  be  tho 
pleasure,  of  all  the  Southern  people  to  cooperate  in 
sustaining  the  withdrawing  State,  until  the  North 
should  do  full  justice,  repeal  its  obnoxious  State  laws, 
and  give  undoubted  guarantees  that  the  slaverv  ques- 
tion shall  bo  forever  settled  on  principles  consistent 
with  the  Constitution  and  the  right*  and  safety  of  the 


Commis- 
sioner shall  be  commissioned,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  inform  them  that  this  legislature  has  passed  an  act 
calling  a  Convention  of  the  people  of  this  State  to  con- 
sider the  present  threatening  relations  of  the  Northern 
and  Southern  sections  of  the  Confederacy,  aggravated 
by  the  recent  election  of  a  President  upon  principles  of 
hostility  to  the  States  of  the  South,  and  to  express  the 
earnest  hope  of  Mississippi  that  those  States  will  co- 
operate with  her  in  the  adoption  of  efficient  measures 
for  their  common  defence  and  safety. 

Jtuolved,  That,  should  any  Southern  State  not  have 
convened  its  Legislature,  the  Commissioner  to  such 
State  shall  appeal  to  the  Governor  thereof  to  call  the 
Legislature  together,  in  order  that  its  cooperation  be 
immediately  secured. 

One  of  tho  members,  Mr.  Lamar,  advocated 
feparato  secession  of  the  State,  and  recom- 
mended that  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
the  Federal  Congress  from  the  Southern  States 
shoidd  withdraw  and  form  a  Congress  of  a 
new  republic,  and  appoint  electors  for  President 
of  a  Southern  Confederacy.  The  Legislature 
adjourned  on  the  80th  of  November,  1860. 

The  people  of  the  State  were  divided  on  tho 
question  of  secession.   At  Canton,  on  the  3d 


At  tho  largest  public  meeting  ever  held  in 
Adams  County,  two  delegates  wero  nominated 
to  tho  Stato  Convention,  who  were  opposed  to 
separate  State  secession,  and  in  favor  of  wait- 
ing for  cooperation.  At  the  same  time  a  large 
meeting  was  held  at  Jackson  which  was  ad- 
dressed by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
in  the  State.  All  the  speakers  were  in  favor 
of  resistance,  but  of  firm,  decided,  and  temper- 
ate action.  Some  were  in  favor  of  staying  in 
the  Union  if  sufficient  guarantees  should  bo 
given  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
South.  A  consultation  and  conference  with 
the  slaveholding  States  were  desired.  At  Co- 
lumbus a  public  meeting  was  also  held,  at 
which  two  of  the  resolutions  unanimously 
adopted  were  as  follows : 

Rt»ohtJ,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that 
the  State  Convention  about  to  assemble,  ought  to  de- 
clare that  Mississippi  resumes  the  powers  and  func- 
tions delegated  bv  her  to  the  Federal  Government,  and 
absolves  herself  from  every  obligation  thereto,  to  take 
effect  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  a.  d.  1861,  unless  prior 
to  that  time  the  non-slavcholding  States  shall  repeal 
all  their  odious,  offensive,  and  unconstitutional  legisla- 
tion to  defeat  the  rendition  of  fugitives  from  labor,  re- 
store the  Federal  Constitution  to  its  original  purity  an<f 
design,  and  afford  positive  securitv  for  our  domestic 
peace  and  property  rights  in  the  Union ;  provided  that 
such  a  number  of  the  slaveholding  States  shall  cooper- 
ate with  Mississippi  as  in  the  judgment  of  said  Con- 
vention will  justify  her  action. 

lieMlral,  That  the  Legislature  of  thi3  State  be  re- 

Suested  to  procure  in  the  mean  time,  as  far  as  possible, 
ic  cooperation  of  the  slaveholding  States. 

Arguments  like  the  following  were  also  urged 
with  much  eloquence :  M  There  is  no  wrong  if 
we  are  united  that  wc  cannot  remedy  under  tho 
Constitution,  and  no  right  that  it  cannot  pro- 
tect. Our  safety,  our  existenco,  now  depends 
upon  the  integrity  of  that  instrument.  The 
moment  wc  throw  off  tho  restraints  of  the  Con- 
stitution, surrendering  to  tho  North  our  rights 
in  the  territories,  our  interests  in  the  publio 
domain — in  our  courts,  our  navy  and  our  army, 
and  our  Federal  Treasury — that  moment  wo  are 
doomed  to  destruction.  Secession  can  afford 
no  palliation  for  our  wrongs;  it  can  only  precip- 
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itate  us  into  greater  evils,  as  we  must  forfeit 
all  oar  rights  under  the  Constitution  when  we 
leave  the  Union  and  give  to  our  Northern  foes 
all  they  need  to  render  their  aggressive  policy 
more  effective." 

The  election  of  members  of  the  State  Con- 
vention took  place  on  the  20th  of  December. 
The  number  of  members  to  be  elected  was 
ninety-nine.  Of  these  more  than  one-third 
were  cooperationists.  This  distinction  into  co- 
operationists and  secessionists  only  referred  to 
the  manner  of  proceeding  which  the  State  should 
adopt.  The  latter  advocated  immediate  and 
separate  secession,  the  former  preferred  consul- 
tation and  cooperation  with  the  other  slave- 
holding  States.  The  ultimate  object  of  each 
was  the  same,  as  expressed  in  the  following 
language  by  one  of  the  citizens :  "  These  are 
household  quarrels.  As  against  Northern  com- 
bination and  aggression  wo  are  united.  Wo 
are  all  for  resistance.  We  differ  as  to  the  mode ; 
but  the  fell  spirit  of  abolitionism  has  no  dead- 
lier and  we  believo  no  more  practical  foes  than 
the  cooperationists  of  the  South.  We  are  will- 
ing to  give  the  North  a  chance  to  say  whether 
it  will  accept  or  reject  the  terms  that  a  united 
South  will  agree  upon.  If  accepted,  well  and 
good ;  if  rejected,  a  united  South  can  win  all 
its  rights  in  or  out  of  the  Union." 

The  State  Convention  organized  on  the  7th 
of  January,  and  immediately  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  and  report  an  ordinance  of 
secession  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  new  con- 
federacy to  bo  comprised  of  the  seceded  States. 

The  committee  duly  reported  the  following 
ordinance,  and  it  was  adopted  on  the  9th — ayes 
84,  noes,  15 : 

The  people  of  Mississippi,  in  Convention  assembled, 
do  ordain  and  declare,  and  it  is  hereby  ordained  and 
declared,  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Sec.  1.  That  all  the  laws  and  ordinances  by  which 
the  said  State  of  Mississippi  became  a  member  of  tho 
Federal  Union  of  the  Lmted  States  of  America  be, 
and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed,  and  that  all  obliga- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  said  State,  or  the  people  there- 
of, be  withdrawn,  and  that  the  said  State  does  hereby 
resume  all  the  rights,  functions,  and  powers  which  by 
any  of  the  said  laws  and  ordinances  were  conveyed 
to  the  Government  of  the  said  United  States,  and 
is  absolved  from  all  the  obligations,  restraints,  and 
duties  incurred  to  the  said  Federal  Union,  aud  shall 
henceforth  bo  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent 
State. 

Sac.  2.  That  so  much  of  the  first  section  of  the  sev- 
enth article  of  the  Constitution  of  this  State,  as  requires 
members  of  the  Legislature  and  all  officers,  both  legis- 
lative and  judicial,  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution or  the  United  States  be,  and  tho  same  is  here- 
by abrogated  and  annulled. 

Sec.  8.  That  all  rights  acquired  and  vested  under 
tho  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  under  any  act 
of  Congress  passed  in  pursuance  thereof,  or  any  law  of 
this  State,  and  not  incompatible  with  this  ordinance, 
shall  remain  in  force,  and  have  the  same  effect  as  if 
tho  ordinance  had  not  been  passed. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  people  of  the  State  of  Mississippi 
hereby  consent  to  form  a  Federal  Union  with  such  of 
the  States  as  have  seceded  or  may  secede  from  the 
Union  of  the  United  States  of  America,  upon  the  basis 
of  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept such  parts  thereof  as  embrace  other  portions  than 
such  seceding  States. 


Delegations  from  South  Carolina  and  Ala- 
bama were  invited  to  seats  in  the  Convention, 
and  were  greeted  with  much  applause.  Effort* 
were  made  to  postpone  action,  but  these  were 
voted  down,  and  only  fifteen  voted  nay  on  the 
final  passage  of  the  measure.  The  vote  was 
subsequently  made  unanimous.  The  first  ag- 
gressive movement  was  made  by  Governor  Pet- 
tus  on  the  12th  of  January,  when  he  ordered  a 
piece  of  artillery  to  Vicksburg  to  hail  and  ex- 
amine boats  passing  on  the  Mississippi.  Move- 
ments were  at  the  same  time  commenced  to 
complete  the  organization  of  the  military  of  tho 
State.  Judge  Gholson,  of  the  United  States 
Court,  resigned.  South  Carolina  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Convention  as  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent ,and  steps  were  taken  to  cut  asunder 
every  tie  to  the  United  States,  excepting  the  post- 
al arrangements.  The  subsequent  movements 
were  reported  to  the  Legislature  by  the  Gov- 
ernor in  a  Message  on  the  15th  of  January,  lie 
says : 

"  As  soon  as  I  was  Informed  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana  had  taken  the  arsenal  at 
Baton  Rouge,  I  sent  Col.  C.  G.  Armstead  with 
a  letter  to  Gov.  Moore,  requesting  him  to  fur- 
nish Mississippi  with  ten  thousand  stand  of 
arms  on  such  terms  as  he  might  deem  just. 
Col.  Armstead  informs  me  that  bis  Excellency 
has  responded  to  my  request  by  ordering  eight 
thousand  muskets,  one  thonsand  rifles,  and  six 
twenty-four  pound  guns,  with  carriages,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  ammunition,  to  be  de- 
livered to  him,  which  will  be  shipped  to  Mis- 
sissippi as  soon  as  possible. 

"I  have  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  on  ac- 
count of  the  appropriation,  for  the  purchase  of 
anus,  ammunition,  &c.,  $38,811  21.  Contract? 
for  a  considerable  amount  of  arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war  have  been  made,  which  have  not  a> 
yet  been  complied  with,  the  arms  not  having 
been  received  or  paid  for.  After  paying  all 
contracts  now  made  or  authorized  to  be  made, 
there  will  be  a  considerable  balance  of  the  ap- 
propriation of  $150,000  made  at  the  last  regu- 
lar session  of  the  Legislature. 

"  Patriotic  citizens  in  various  portions  of  the 
State  have  extended  to  mo  pecuuiary  aid  in 
arming  the  State.  lion.  A.  G.  Brown  sent  me 
a  bill  on  New  York  for  $500.  Col.  Jeff.  Davis 
and  non.  Jacob  Thompson  have  guaranteed  the 
payment,  in  May  or  June,  of  twenty-four  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  purchase  of  arms. 

tk  We  have  embarked  upon  a  stormy  sea,  and 
much  of  the  peril  which  attends  our  voyage  is 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  thoughtlessness 
and  passions  of  her  new  crew.  Law  and  order 
must  prevail,  or  there  is  no  safety  for  the 
ship." 

In  the  Convention,  a  resolution  was  offered 
on  the  9th  of  February  condemning  the  re-for- 
mation of  the  Union,  as  follows : 

Rewhfd,  by  th4  people  of  the  State  of  Mtfriairi*  '* 
Concent  ion  ow<www,  That  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Union  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  impracticable 
and  unadvisable,  aud  that  hereafter  Mississippi  ought 
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to  confederate  only  with  States  having  similar  domes- 
tic institutions  to  her  own. 

It  was  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  ayes  45, 
noes  20. 

To  prepare  for  any  emergency,  the  Legisla- 
ture, which  had  re-assembled  to  provide  for 
the  execution  of  the  secession  ordinance,  levied 
an  additional  tax  of  fifty  per  cent  upon  the 
amount  of  the  then  existing  State  tax,  and  also 
authorized  the  Governor  to  borrow  two  millions 
of  dollars  at  ten  per  cent.,  payable  in  one,  two, 
and  three  years,  out  of  the  State  revenues. 

At  this  time  there  existed  much  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  wealthy  and  substantial  citizens 
of  the  State.  Thero  was  before  them  a  pros- 
pect of  heavy  taxation,  and  of  no  benefits  under 
the  new  order  of  affairs  which  they  could  not 
expect  under  the  Union. 

The  State  Convention,  after  an  adjournment, 
now  re-assembled  on  the  25th  of  March.  On 
the  same  day  the  Permanent  Constitution  of  tho 
Confederate  States  was  taken  up  and  referred 
to  a  special  committee.   A  resolution  was  also 
offered,  as  a  test  question,  to  instruct  that  com- 
mittee to  report  an  ordinance  referring  the 
Constitution  directly  to  the  people  at  the  bal- 
lot-box for  ratification  or  rejection.    On  the 
next  day  a  motion  to  lay  this  resolution  on  tho 
table  was  rejected  by — ayes  37,  noes  40.  An 
ordinance  was  then  offered,  as  a  substitute, 
providing  for  the  election  of  delegates  by  the 
people  to  ratify  in  Convention  the  Permanent 
Constitution ;  a  motion  to  lay  this  substitute  on 
the  table  was  adopted — ayes  45,  noes  80. 

Tho  committee  then  submitted  an  ordinance 
that  the  Constitution  be  ratified  by  the  Con- 
vention. 

Mr.  Ycrger  submitted  an  ordinance  which, 
after  stating  that  any  imperfections  ought  to  be 
amended  in  the  mode  prescribed  in  the  Consti- 
tution rather  than  bring  the  Confederacy  into 
danger  by  delay,  provided  that  the  Convention 
adopts,  assents  to,  and  ratifies  the  Constitution, 
upon  condition  that  tho  people  of  Mississippi 
reserve  to  themselves  tho  right  of  peaceful  se- 
cession, and  that  the  Constitution  shall  not  be 
held  to  bind  tho  people  of  the  State  until  it  and 
the  ordinance  bo  submitted  to  them  for  ratifi- 
cation or  rejection. 

Mr.  Wood  next  submitted  an  ordinance  to 
submit  the  Constitution  to  tho  people  of  tho 
State  for  ratification  or  rejection. 

Mr.  Fontaine  introduced  a  substitute  to  pro- 
vide for  the  assembling  of  another  convention 
to  ratify  the  Constitution. 

The  debate  on  the  ratification  of  the  Consti- 
tution was  very  spirited  and  ablo  on  the  part 
of  the  advocates  of  the  power  of  the  Conven- 
tion to  ratify,  as  well  as  of  those  who  contend- 
ed for  tho  right  of  the  people  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  Constitution  under  which  they  were  to 
live.  The  vote  on  these  various  propositions 
was  as  follows : 

Mr.  Fontaine's  ordinance,  calling  another 
convention  to  consider  tho  Constitution,  was 
rejected — yeas  28,  nays  57. 


Mr.  Gholson  offered  a  substitute  for  Mr. 
"Woods  ordinance  submitting  tho  Constitution 
to  a  vote  of  the  peoplo ;  lost— yeas  82,  nays  53. 

Mr.  Yergers  minority  report,  reserving  to 
the  State  tho  right  of  secession,  was  lost ;  yeas 
13,  nays  68. 

Mr.  Rogers  offered  a  substitute  for  the  ma- 
jority report,  which  was  laid  on  the  table;  yeas 
53,  nays  28. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  had  reported 
this  ordinance : 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  people  of  Mimm'ppi,  in  Con- 
tention awmbUd,  and  tt  is  hereby  ordained  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  tame,  That  the  Constitution  adopted  by 
the  Congress  at  Montgomery,  in  the  State  of  Alabama, 
in  the  jear  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-one,  for  the  Permanent  Federal  OoTernment 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby  adopted  and  ratified  by  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, acting  in  its  sovereign  nnd  its  independent  char- 
acter ;  and  the  State  of  Mississippi  hereby  accedes  to 
and  becomes  a  member  of  tho  Confederacy  provided 
for  by  said  Constitution. 

The  vote  on  this  ordinance  was— ayes  78,  noes 
7.  The  large  minority  of  thirty- two  voted  per- 
sistently in  favor  of  referring  tho  Constitution 
to  the  people  for  ratification  until  it  was  evi- 
dent that  their  policy  could  not  prevail ;  aud, 
with  tho  exception  of  the  seven  members  re- 
ferred to  above,  they  then  voted  with  the  ma- 
jority to  give  to  the  action  of  the  State,  as  it 
appears,  all  the  moral  influence  of  a  united 
vote. 

On  the  next  day  an  ordinance  was  adopted 
so  amending  the  State  Constitution  as  to  make 
it  consistent  with  the  connection  between  tho 
State  and  the  Confederacy. 

A  resolution  was  also  adopted,  transferring 
tho  marine  hospital  at  Yicksburg  to  the  Con- 
federate States. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Coat 
of  Arms  and  Flag  of  the  State,  who  had  previ- 
ously mado  a  report  on  tho  subject,  having 
6tated  that  tho  seal  had  been  the  subject  of 
much  criticism,  pro  and  con,  suggested  that  the 
w  eagles  nest  and  serpent  be  omitted  there- 
from. An  ordinance  was  adopted,  changing 
tho  seal  in  accordance  with  this  suggestion. 

The  Convention  soon  after  adjourned  tint 
die. 

The  entire  State  seemed  to  take  up  arms 
upon  the  call  for  troops  by  the  Confedernto 
Government.  That  ardent  and  fiery  people  en- 
tered into  the  first  movements  of  tho  struggle 
ajrainst  tho  North  with  their  whole  soul. 
Women,  even,  urged  their  husbands,  sons,  and 
brothers,  to  volunteer,  and  they  were  almost 
unanimous  for  resistance.  As  early  as  tho  14th 
of  May  notice  was  given  that  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  companies  to  fill  any  probable  requisi- 
tion for  troops  by  the  Government  of  the  Con- 
federate States  on  the  State  of  Mississippi  had 
been  tendered,  and  no  more  companies  wonld 
be  received  until  a  further  call  should  be  made. 
One  requisition  for  five  regiments  was  filled  in 
six  days. 

On  tho  25th  of  June  the  Legislature  assem- 
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bled  in  extra  session.  The  Governor,  in  his 
Message,  congratulated  tho  members  that  u  the 
revolution  inaugurated  last  fall  had  so  far  been 
prosperous  and  successful.  The  call  to  arms 
was  responded  to  in  a  manner  unknown  to 
modern  times.  The  call  for  means  to  support 
tho  volunteers  was  answered  with  such  liber- 
al devotion  to  the  cause  as  to  gratify  the  heart 
of  tho  patriot."  Tbe  object  of  the  extra  session 
he  states  in  these  words :  "  To  enable  a  people 
thus  willing  and  anxious  to  aid  in  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  this  just  and  necessary  war 
with  tbe  least  injury  to  themselves,  and  to 
make  some  effort  to  prevent  the  ruinous  sacri- 
fice of  tbe  property,  at  forced  sales,  of  those 
against  whom  constables  and  sheriffs  now  have 
executions  in  their  hands,  and  of  a  much  more 
numerous  class  against  whom  suits  have  been 
and  will  be  instituted,  I  have  again  called  you 
into  extra  session." 

He  suggested  to  them,  as  a  means  of  retali- 
ation on  the  Northern  people,  and,  at  tho  same 
time,  of  relieving  the  people  of  Mississippi  from 
a  part  of  the  expenses  imposed  by  the  war, 
whether  it  would  not  be  expedient  and  just  to 
confiscate  all  the  property  of  alien  enemies  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  State.  In  referring  to  tho 
public  arms  and  military  stores,  and  the  equip- 
ment of  volunteers,  he  reported  as  follows: 
"  About  sixteen  thousand  stand  of  arms  for  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  liavo  been  brought  to  the 
State  during  my  administration.  This  number 
Los  not,  by  thousands,  supplied  tbe  demands  of 
volunteers  willing  and  anxious  to  receive  them, 
and  all  the  efforts  heretofore  made  by  the  mili- 
tary board  and  myself  have  failed  to  procure  a 
sufficient  number ;  and  to  supply  the  deficiency 
we  are  now  collecting  the  rifles  and  double- 
barrelled  shot-guns  throughout  the  State,  to  bo 
used  until  better  can  be  procured.  Ten  com- 
panies of  cavalry  and  ten  of  artillery  have  been 
organized,  and  will  soon  be  armed  and  equipped, 
ready  for  the  field." 

He  also  recommended  a  tax  of  one-fourth  of 
one  per  cent,  on  land  and  slaves,  which  would 
add  $279,544  to  the  produce  of  the  taxes.  lie 
suggested  also  a  tax  of  three- tenths  of  one  per 
cent,  on  all  moneys  "  owned  by  any  inhabitant 
of  the  State,  or  controlled  by  such  inhabitant, 
loaned  or  employed  in  the  purchase  of  notes, 
bills,  stocks,  or  securities,  for  the  payment  of 
money  without  the  limits  of  tho  State,  or  kept 
from  use  or  circulation  within  the  same,  at  any 
time  during  the  year. 

lie  also  recommended  that  a  law  should  be 
passed  postponing  for  twelve  months  tho  sales 
of  property  under  all  judgments  obtained  in  any 
court,  and  prohibiting  the  issuing  of  executions 
on  all  judgments  which  might  be  rendered,  until 
the  expiration  of  twelve  months  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  next  regular  session  of  tbe 
Legislature.  Among  the  inducements  to  this 
measure  he  urged  that  the  people,  thus  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  large  portion  of 
their  cotton  crop,  would  be  at  liberty  to  loan 
i:  to  tbe  Government  until  tbe  M  ar  closed. 


Ho  said  that  the  State  had  made  large  ad- 
vances to  the  Confederate  Government.  The 
quartermaster-general  had  been  sent  to  Rich- 
mond with  instructions  to  receive  these  ad- 
vances and  invest  them  in  heavy  winter  sup- 
plies for  the  Mississippi  troops  in  the  field. 

In  regard  to  the  defences  of  the  Mississippi 
Sound,  Gov.  Pettus  reported  that  an  agreement 
had  been  entered  into  with  the  Governors  of 
Louisiana  and  Alabama  by  which  they  shared 
among  them  the  expense  of  manning  and  arm- 
ing small  steamers  for  that  service.  There 
were  also  ordered  to  the  coast  a  company  of  field- 
artillery  and  four  companies  of  Mississippi  Vol- 
unteers. 

The  Legislature,  at  this  and  a  subsequent  ses- 
sion, adopted  measures  to  provide  sufficient 
funds  for  all  State  purposes.  An  act  was  passed 
authorizing  an  advance  of  treasury  notes,  not 
to  exceed  the  sum  of  $5,000,000,  to  the  planters 
of  the  State  upon  the  hypothecation  of  cotton 
valued  at  twenty-five  dollars  a  bale.  The  Sen- 
ate proposed  to  pledge  the  faith  of  tho  State 
for  their  redemption — a  feature  which  was 
stricken  out  by  amendments  to  tbe  bill  going 
to  the  Lower  House.  These  notes  were  to  le 
received  in  payment  of  all  State  taxes  and  dues, 
and  it  was  contemplated  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  Congress  for  tho  Confederate  collector  to 
take  them  in  payment  of  the  national  war  tax, 
which  the  State  determined  to  assume. 

Another  act  was  passed,  tho  object  of  which 
was  to  relieve  the  indigent  families  of  volun- 
teers, of  levying  thirty  per  cent  in  addition  to 
tho  regular  tax,  which  was  to  be  distributed  to 
the  various  counties,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  soldiers  furnished. 

The  Legislature,  on  the  19th  Dec,  passed  a 
bill  requiring  the  banks  to  receive  the  State 
Treasury  notes  in  payment  of  debts,  and  that 
the  notes  of  the  banks  shall  bo  receivable  for 
all  public  dues  except  the  Confederate  war  tax. 

At  the  annual  election,  Jacob  Thompson,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  during  the  administration 
of  President  Buchauan,  was  chosen  Governor 
of  the  State  by  a  majority  of  about  1,400  over 
Governor  Pettus. 

Reuben  Davis,  Israel  Welch,  II.  C.  Cham- 
bers, O.  R.  Singleton,  E.  Barksdale,  John  J. 
McRac,  and  J.  W.  Clapp  were  chosen  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  Confederate  Congress  at  Rich- 
mond. Albert  G.  Brown  and  James  Phelan, 
Senators. 

Tho  following  plan  was  adopted  to  secure  a 
sufficient  number  of  volunteers  under  an  act  of 
the  Legislature : 

"  After  providing  for  a  thorough  organization 
into  companies  of  all  able-bodied  men  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty  years,  it  is  made 
the  duty  of  each  company  commander,  imme- 
diately after  the  organization  of  his  command 
to  prepare  a  number  of  tickets,  equal  to  tins 
number  of  his  company,  one-third  of  which 
shall  be  numbered  '  one,*  one-third  numbered 
•  two,'  and  one-third  numbered  'three,'  They 
are  then  to  be  placed  in  a  box  or  hat,  and  be 
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rimwn  by  the  members  of  the  company.  Those 
drawing  number  *  one'  shall  constitute  tho  first 
class,  and  shall  be  transferred  into  active  service 
first,  and  the  second  class  next,  and  the  third 
next.  Any  person  who  tarnishes  a  substitute 
mnst  take  the  place  of  the  substitute  in  the 
class  from  which  he  was  taken.  A  like  classifi- 
cation is  to  be  made  annually,  and  no  man 
shall  be  required  to  serve  in  the  regular  service 
for  more  than  twelve  months." 

The  position  of  Mississippi  in  the  southwest- 
ern part  of  the  country  protected  her  from  any 
important  hostile  attack  by  the  Federal  troops. 
On  the  north  were  the  States  of  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky,  and  on  the  east  Alabama,  Georgia, 
&c.   The  State  is  accessible  by  water  only  at 
its  southern  point  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Here 
an  attack  was  made,  and  the  town  of  Biloxi 
captured  on  the  31st  of  December.  This  pleas- 
ant watering-place,  visited  by  citizens  of  Mobile 
and  New  Orleans  during  the  summer,  is  about 
ninety  miles  from  the  latter  city.  It  is  located 
on  a  part  of  the  shore  which  projects  into  Bi- 
loxi Bay  or  Mississippi  Sound.   Its  population 
is  about  400,  which  is  largely  increased  in  the 
summer.  In  front  of  the  town  is  a  light-house, 
near  which  a  sand-battery  had  been  erected, 
which  mounted  two  6-pounders.   The  expedi- 
tion consisted  of  the  gunboats  Water  Witch, 
Lieut.  A.  K.  Hughes,  Now  London,  Lieut.  A. 
Heed,  and  the  Lewis,  Lieut.  McKoan  Buchanan, 
with  forty-five  marines  from  the  Niagara  and 
Massachusetts,  and  two  boats'  crews  from  the 
Massachusetts,  the  whole  under  the  command 
of  Capt.  Melancthon  8mith.   The  expedition 
got  under  way  from  Ship  Island  at  7  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  arriving  before  the  place,  the 
vessels  came  to  anchor.   Commander  Smith 
landed  with  a  few  men  without  opposition,  tho 
authorities  surrendered  tho  town,  the  guns 
were  taken  on  board  one  of  the  vessels,  and 
the  expedition  returned  on  the  same  evening. 

The  number  of  troops  furnished  to  the  Con- 
federate service,  including  those  recruited,  but 
not  sent  out  of  the  State,  was  about  twenty 
thousand  men.  A  portion  of  them  were  classed 
among  the  flower  of  the  Confederate  army. 

In  foreign  commerce  nothing  was  done  dur- 
ing the  year.  Tho  internal  trade  of  the  State 
on  tho  Mississippi  with  the  Confederate  States 
was  without  restraint,  but  reduced  to  the 
smallest  extent  in  consequence  of  the  stagna- 
tion elsewhere,  and  the  excitement  in  military 
ntFrurs. 

The  vote  for  President  in  1860  was:  Doug- 
las 3,283,  Breckinridge  40,797,  Bell  25,040. 

MISSOURI,  one  of  tho  largest  States  of  the 
Union,  and  the  first  State  formed  wholly  west 
of  tho  Mississippi  River,  is  bounded  on  tho 
north  by  Iowa,  on  the  east  by  the  Mississippi 
River,  on  the  south  by  Arkansas,  and  on  tho 
west  by  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. It  is  about  285  miles  in  its  greatest 
length  and  280  miles  in  width  from  north  to 
south,  and  contains  an  area  of  67,380  square 
miles.  Tho  population  of  tho  State  in  1860  was 
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1,064,369  whites,  2,988  free  colored,  and  1 14,965 
slaves;  total,  1,182,817.  The  vote  of  the  State 
for  President  in  1860  was:  Lincoln  17,028, 
Douglas  58,801,  Breckinridge  81,317,  Bell 
58,372.  The  Governor  is  elected  for  four  years. 
The  Senators  are  elected  for  four  years,  and  the 
Representatives  for  two  years. 

Missouri  is  the  only  slaveholding  Border 
State  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  had 
been  so  deeply  aad  closely  involved  in  the 
troubles  in  Kansas  that  the  entire  subject  of 
conflict  between  the  North  and  the  South  had, 
in  fact,  been  developed  within  her  limits.  Tho 
public  sentiment  of  the  citizens  was  doubtless 
accurately  expressed  by  Gov.  Stewart  in  his 
valedictory  Message  to  the  Legislature  on  tho 
8d  of  January :  "  Our  people  would  feel  moro 
sympathy  with  the  movement,  had  it  not  origi- 
nated amongst  those  who,  like  ourselves,  havo 
suffered  severe  losses  and  constant  annoyances 
from  the  interference  and  depredations  of  out- 
siders. Missouri  will  hold  to  tho  Union  so  long 
as  it  is  worth  the  effort  to  preserve  it.  Sho 
cannot  be  frightened  by  the  past  unfriendly 
legislation  of  the  North,  or  dragooned  into  se- 
cession by  the  restrictive  legislation  of  tho  ex- 
treme South." 

On  tho  next  day  his  successor,  Governor 
Jackson,  was  inaugurated.  In  his  Message,  he 
insisted  that  Missouri  must  stand  by  the  other 
slaveholding  States,  whatever  course  they  may 
pursue.  Missouri,  however,  was  in  favor  of 
remaining  in  tho  Union  so  long  as  thero  was  a 
hope  of  maintaining  the  guarantees  of  tho 
Constitution.  He  was  opposed  to  coercion  in 
any  event,  but  recommended  tho  calling  of  a 
State  Convention  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the 
people. 

The  question  of  holding  a  State  Convention 
was  brought  before  the  Legislature,  and  the 
Senate  passed  the  bill  on  the  16th  of  January, 
in  favor  of  holding  it,  by  a  vote  of  yeas  31,  nays 
2.  The  clause,  submitting  the  acts  of  tho  pro- 
posed Convention  to  tho  vote  of  the  people, 
was  in  these  words : 

"  No  act,  ordinance,  or  resolution  shall  be 
valid  to  change  or  dissolve  the  political  rela- 
tions of  this  State  to  the  Government  of  tho 
United  States,  or  any  other  State,  until  a  ma- 
jority of  tho  qualified  voters  of  the  State  shall 
ratify  the  same." 

The  Convention  was  required  to  assemble  at 
the  capital  on  tho  28th  day  of  February. 

The  proclamation  stated  that  tho  object  of 
the  Convention  was  "  to  consider  the  relations 
between  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
the  people  and  Governments  of  the  different 
States,  and  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  and  to  adopt  such  measures 
for  vindicating  the  sovereignty  of  the  Stato 
and  the  protection  of  its  institutions  as  shall 
appear  to  them  to  be  demanded." 

At  the  time  when  this  election  for  delegates 
was  held,  the  public  sentiment  of  the  State  had 
unquestionably  settled  in  favor  of  a  continuance 
of  Missouri  within  tho  Union,  and  in  hostility 
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to  secession,  except  to  resist  coercion.  Sir. 
Seward  and  Mr.  Cameron  had  made  their  con- 
ciliatory speeches  in  the  Senate ;  a  lond  voice 
was  heard  all  over  the  central  States  calling  for 
the  immediate  adoption  of  measures  for  the 
salvation  of  the  Union  and  the  adjustment  of 
all  questions  of  difference  between  the  con- 
tending sections;  assurances  of  Crittenden  and 
Douglas  were  made  that  an  adjustment  would 
take  place ;  and  the  general-  belief  out  of  Con- 
gress wa9  that  in  less  than  ninety  days  all  the 
difficulties  would  bo  honorably  settled,  unless 
the  extreme  Republicans  should  defeat  all  con- 
cessions, or  unless  South  Carolina  should  deter* 
mine  to  bring  about  a  war  by  making  an  attack 
upon  the  forts  or  forces  of  the  United  States. 

The  result  of  the  election  of  delegates  to  the 
State  Convention  was  the  choice  of  a  large 
majority  of  Union  men  by  a  large  majority  in 
the  popular  vote. 

The  Convention  met  at  Jefferson  City  on  the 
28th  of  February  and  organized  by  the  choice 
of  a  temporary  chairman  and  committees  on 
credentials,  and  a  permanent  organization,  and 
adjourned  to  the  next  day.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  was  unanimously  adopted. 
It  included  a  rule  requiring  the  officers  of,  and 
the  delegates  to,  the  Convention  to  take  an 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  tho  United 
States  and  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  A  motion 
was  made  to  go  into  secret  session,  which  was 
almost  unanimously  defeated. 

A  long  and  warm  discussion  ensued  on  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  the  vote  on  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  to  take  the  oaths,  after  which  the  Con- 
vention adjourned  to  meet  in  St.  Louis. 

On  the  4th  of  March  the  Convention  assem- 
bled at  St.  Louis,  and,  by  a  vote  of  63  ayes  to 
63  noes,  consented  to  hear  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
Commissioner  from  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Glenn  was  then  introduced  to  the  Con- 
vention. Ho  read  the  articles  of  secession 
adopted  by  Georgia,  after  which  he  made  a 
speech,  stating  the  causes  which  induced  her 
to  dissever  her  connection  with  the  Federal 
Government,  and  strongly  urged  Missouri  to 
join  his  State  in  the  formation  of  a  Southern 
Confederacy. 

His  remarks  were  greeted  with  hissing  and 
hooting  from  the  lobby,  which  tho  Chairman 
failed  to  suppress. 

On  the  next  day  resolutions  were  adopted 
providing  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
wait  on  the  Commissioner  from  Georgia,  and 
inform  him  that  Missouri  dissented  from  the 
position  taken  by  that  State,  and  very  kindly, 
but  emphatically,  declined  to  share  the  honors 
of  secession  with  her. 

On  the  6th  various  resolutions  were  referred, 
declining  cooperation  with  Georgia  in  the  se- 
cession movement,  &c  One,  offered  by  ex- 
Governor  Stewart,  declared  that  no  overt  act 
by  the  Government  justifying  secession  or  rev- 
olution had  been  committed.  One,  by  Judge 
Orr,  said  that  u  Ours  is  the  best  government 
in  the  wo'ld,  and  we  intend  to  preserve  it." 


A  great  number  of  resolutions  were  offered 
and  referred  on  the  next  day.  Among  the  most 
important  of  them  was  one  providing  for  a 
committee  to  confer  with  the  Border  States  as 
to  the  best  means  of  keeping  the  "Western 
States  in  the  Northern  Confederacy ;  another, 
declaring  that  secession  was  a  dangerous  politi- 
cal heresy;  that  the  Constitution  had  never 
failed  to  confer  the  blessings  intended  by  its 
founders ;  that  the  Southern  States  had  no  ex- 
cuse for  seceding,  and  asking  the  Northern 
States  to  repeal  all  acts  making  the  rendition 
of  fugitive  slaves  difficult  or  impossible ;  an-  - 
other,  that,  believing  there  was  no  excuse  for 
coercion,  Missouri  will  furnish  neither  men  nor 
money  for  that  pnrpose,  and  that  a  National 
Convention  be  called,  making  the  Crittenden 
compromise  resolutions  the  basis  of  action ;  an- 
other, that  the  General  Government  be  re- 
quested to  yield  up  the  custom-houses  and 
other  offices  in  the  seceded  States  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  withdraw  the  Federal  officers  and 
forces  occupying  them. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Federal  Re- 
lations was  made  on  the  9th  of  March  by  the 
Chairman,  Gov.  Gamble.  It  made  an  explana- 
tion of  all  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
position  and  affecting  the  interests  of  Missou- 
ri; recounted  the  evils  of  which  the  South 
might  rightfully  complain;  admonished  the 
North  that  the  hostile  feelings  towards  South- 
ern institutions  manifested  by  a  large  number 
of  tho  people  of  that  section  were  productive 
of  evil,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  subject  would  remove  their 
prejudices.  It  did  not  assume  a  threatening 
attitude  towards  either  extreme  section  of  the 
country,  but  pointed  out  the  errors  of  both,  and 
concluded  with  a  series  of  resolutions  declaring 
that  there  was  no  cause  to  compel  Missouri  to 
dissolve  her  connection  with  the  Federal  Union. 
That  the  people  of  the  State  earnestly  desired 
a  fair  and  amicable  adjustment  of  difficulties 
and  the  Union  perpetuated ;  that  the  Critten- 
den resolutions  afforded  a  basis  of  adjustment 
that  would  forever  remove  the  cause  of  the 
difficulties  from  the  arena  of  politics ;  that  a 
National  Convention  to  amend  the  Constitution 
would  promote  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
country ;  that  the  employment  of  military  force 
by  tho  Federal  Government  to  coerce  the  se- 
ceding States,  or  tho  employment  of  force  by  the 
seceding  States  to  assail  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  inevitably  plunge  the 
country  into  civil  war,  and  thereby  extinguish 
all  hope  of  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  issues 
impending.  They  therefore  earnestly  entreat 
the  Federal  Government,  as  well  as  the  seced- 
ing States,  to  stay  the  arm  of  military  power, 
and  on  no  pretenco  whatever  bring  upon  the 
nation  tho  horrors  of  civil  war. 

The  minority  report  from  two  of  the  com- 
mittee was  presented  tho  next  day.  This  re- 
port opposed  the  National  Convention  recom- 
mended by  the  majority  reports  and  proposed 
a  convention  of  the  Border  Slave  States  in- 
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stead,  to  be  hold  at  Nashville,  to  decide  upon  On  the  27th,  in  the  State  Legislature,  the 

such  amendments  to  the  Constitution  as  might  Committee  on  Federal  Relations  in  the  IIouso 

bo  satisfactory  to  them.   It  also  recommended  reported  the  following  joint  resolution,  which 

tbo  Crittenden  propositions  to  the  Nashville  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  62  to  42 : 

Convention,  without,  however,  making  an  ulti-  Rexdved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  for  the  General  As- 

matum,  and  advised  the  appointment  of  Com-  sembly  to  take  any  steps  for  a  National  Convention,  to 


missioners  to  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  propose iany  amendment*  to  the  Constitution, 

Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  A?-  V  the  State  Convention, 

kansos,  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  those  The  excitement  occasioned  by  the  events  of 

States  to  the  movement.  the  latter  part  of  April  Boon  passed  over.  A 

Afterwards,  Mr.  Birch  callod  attention  to  a  more  rational  and  hopeful  view  of  affairs  was 

communication  in  the  "  Republican"  print  of  that  entertained.  The  ill  temper,  and  the  disposition 

day,  hinting  at  a  secret  conspiracy  to  force  Mis-  to  hurry  the  State  into  rash  and  indefensible 

souri  out  of  tho  Union,  and  offered  a  resolution  measures,  were  less  apparent  in  Missouri  than 

to  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  the  sub-  many  other  States.   She  was  not,  indeed,  in  a 

ject,  and,  if  possible,  ascertain  the  names  of  the  condition  to  commit  herself  to  any  distinct  lino 

conspirators ;  which  passed,  52  to  80.  of  policy. 

In  the  Convention,  on  the  17th  of  March,  the  On  the  20th  of  April  the  arsenal  at  Liberty 

following  was  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  was  seized  and  garrisoned  by  a  hundred  men.  * 

one  of  the  resolutions  reported  by  the  com-  The  arms  and  cannon  were  distributed  in  the 

mi  t  tee :  county.   The  Governor,  at  this  time,  declared 

"  And,  further,  believing  that  the  fate  of  Mis-  his  policy  to  be  in  favor  of  peace,  saying  that 

ftouri  depends  upon  the  peaceable  adjustment  ho  convened  tho  Legislature  only  for  the  pur- 

of  our  present  difficulties,  she  will  never  coun-  poso  of  more  perfectly  organizing  the  militia, 

tcnance  or  aid  a  seceding  State  in  making  war  and  putting  the  State  in  a  proper  attitude  of 

upon  the  Gcnoral  Government;  nor  will  she  defence,   lie  urged  the  President  of  the  State 

provido  men  and  money  for  the  purposes  of  Convention  not  to  call  that  body  together  for 

aiding  the  General  Government  in  any  attempt  the  passage  of  a  secession  ordinance ;  he  was  in 

to  coerce  a  seceding  State."  favor  of  retaining  the  present  status  of  the 

It  was  rejected — ayes  30,  noes  61.   Several  State,  leaving  it  to  time  and  circumstances  as 

amendments  to  the  report  of  the  committee,  fa-  they  might  arise  to  determine  the  best  course 

voring  secession,  were  laid  on  tho  table  by  do-  for  Missouri  to  pursue. 

cided  votes.  lie  thought  the  President,  in  calling  out 
On  the  19th  the  Convention  proceeded  to  troops  to  subdue  the  seceded  States,  threatens ' 
vote  on  tho  report  of  the  committee.  The  first  civil  war,  and  he  pronounced  the  act  unconsti- 
rosolution,  declaring  that  there  was  no  cause  tutional,  and  as  tending  towards  the  establish- 
for  Missouri  to  dissolve  her  connection  with  ment  of  a  consolidated  despotism.  He  recom- 
tho  Federal  Union,  passed  unanimously ;  the  mended  ample  preparations  against  aggressions 
second,  that  the  people  of  the  State  earnestly  by  all  assailants.  He  appealed  to  the  Legisla- 
desired  a  fair  and  amicable  adjustment  of  diffi-  ture  to  do  nothing  imprudently  or  precipitate- 
culties  and  the  Union  perpetuated,  it  was  pro-  ly,  but  endeavor  to  unite  all  for  the  prescrva- 
posed  to  amend  by  adding  thereto  the  follow-  tion  of  the  honor  of  the  State,  the  security  of 
ing  :  "  That,  wishing  to  restore  peace  to  our  property,  and  the  performance  of  the  high  du- 
country,  we  desire  the  Federal  Government  to  tics  imposed  by  their  obligations  to  their  conn- 
withdraw  the  troops  from  the  forts  now  occu-  try  and  to  their  God. 

pied  by  them  in  the  seceded  States."  The  nows  of  the  surrender  of  Camp  Jackson 

This  amendment  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  was  received  at  Jefferson  City  on  the  ovening  of 
the  resolution  was  then  adopted  with  but  one  the  10th,  between  five  and  six  o'clock,  and  pro- 
dissenting  vote.  duced  a  great  panic  in  the  Legislature,  then  in 

The  third,  that  the  Crittenden  resolutions  session.   The  despatch  was  read,  and  the  mili- 

offored  a  basis  for  adjustment,  was  then  adopt-  tary  bill  which  was  pending,  passed  within 

ed ;  and  also  the  fourth,  urging  a  National  fifteen  minutes  afterwards,  and  was  sent  into 

Convention  to  amend  the  Constitution.   The  the  Senate,  and  likewise  passed  that  body, 

fifth  resolution  was  Amended,  so  as  to  read  as  This  act  took  effect  on  its  passage : 

follows  :  A  military  fund  was  created,  for  the  purpose 

"  That  the  Convention  cherish  an  earnest  de-  of  arming  and  equipping  tho  militia.   To  this 

sire  to  prevent  civil  war,  and  that  this  would  was  to  be  appropriated  all  the  money  then  in  the 

be  promoted  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Federal  Treasury,  or  afterwards  to  be  received  on  the 

troops  from  those  forts  where  there  is  danger  assessments  for  1860-61,  as  well  as  the  proceeds 

of  collision,  and  that  the  Convention  recom-  of  the  special  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  hundred 

mend  the  adoption  of  this  policy."  dollars  levied  to  secure  the  completion  of  ccr- 

In  this  form  the  resolution  was  passed ;  yeas  tain  railroads,  or  from  other  sources,  except  a 

89,  nays  6.  sufficiency  to  carry  on  tho  State  Government, 

The  last  act  of  the  Convention,  previous  to  and  support  its  penal  and  benevolent  institu- 

adjournment,  was  to  elect  seven  delegates  to  tions. 

the  proposed  Border  Stateb  Convention.  The  Governor  was  authorized  to  receive  a 
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loan  of  $500,000  from  the  banks,  at  any  rate 
of  interest  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent. 

Fifteen  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  of  the 
assessed  value  of  taxable  property  in  all  the 
counties  were  ordered  to  be  collected  during 
the  years  1861,  1802,  1863,  in  addition  to  the 
tax  levied  by  law. 

The  Governor  was  authorized  to  purchase 
arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and  to  issue 
$1,000,000  in  bonds,  payablo  respectively  in 
February,  1862,  1863,  and  1864,  in  sums  of  not 
less  than  ten  or  more  than  live  hundred  dollars, 
to  bo  received  in  payment  of  taxes. 

That  portion  of  the  general  revenue  laws  ap- 
propriating one-fourth  of  the  two  mill  tax  for 
the  purpose  of  education  was  suspended  until 
the  year  1863 ;  and  any  funds  in  the  State 
Treasury,  or  which  might  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  Treasurer,  from  the  two  mill  tax,  was 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  military  fund. 

The  military  were  put  under  the  command 
of  the  Governor,  and  required  to  take  an  oath 
to  obey  him  alone.  Every  able-bodied  man  in 
the  State  was  made  subject  to  do  military  duty. 

During  this  timo  another  despatch  was  re- 
ceived, stating  that  it  was  the  battery  of  the 
southwest  expedition  which  had  been  demand- 
ed and  surrendered.  This  put  a  different  phase 
on  the  matter,  and  was  quite  generally  received 
as  the  true  version  of  the  affair. 

The  telegraph  was  then  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Governor,  and  every  thing  remained  in 
uncertainty,  but  the  excitement  began  to  de- 
crease. The  two  Houses  met  at  half-past 
seven,  and  continued  in  session  until  half-past 
nine.  Peaceably-disposed  citizens  retired  to 
rest,  but  shortly  after  twelve  o'clock  the  whole 
town  was  roused  by  the  ringing  of  bells  and 
the  shouts  of  men  calling  the  members  of  the 
Legislature.  A  tremendous  thunder-storm  pre- 
vailed at  the  time,  and  continued  for  two  or 
three  hours,  and  the  hurrying  of  citizens 
through  the  streets  on  foot  and  horse,  the  vivid 
lightning  and  heavy  thunder,  produced  a  scene 
not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  The  members  hur- 
ried to  the  Capitol,  (having  first  to  pass  senti- 
nels who  had  been  stationed  about  the  build- 
ing.) and  immediately  went  into  secret  session, 
which  continued  until  half-past  three  o'clock. 

The  cause  of  this  unusual  commotion  was  a 
despatch,  which  was  received  late  at  night, 
stating  that  two  thousand  troops  would  leave  St. 
Louis  at  eleven  o'clock  for  Jefferson  City.  Be- 
fore the  two  Houses  adjourned,  however,  news 
was  received  that  the  Osago  bridge  had  been 
burned,  and  it  was  pretty  woll  settled  that  if 
the  troops  were  on  their  way  they  could  hardly 
get  through  before  ample  preparations  could  bo 
made  to  receive  them.  In  consequence  of  this 
despatch,  12,000  kegs  of  powder  were  at  once 
loaded  into  wagons  and  sent  off  into  the  coun- 
try, and  the  State  treasure  was  also  removed  to 
some  place  for  safe  keeping. 

The  next  day  matters  became  more  quiet, 
and  the  true  state  of  affairs  was  made  known. 
The  surrender  of  Camp  Jackson  and  the  killing 


of  citizens  in  St.  Louis,  as  before  reported,  were 
confirmed.   (See  St.  Louis.) 

Under  the  influence  of  the  despatches  biiis 
were  introduced  and  passed  both  Houses  after 
one  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  giving  the 
Governor  more  perfect  control  over  St.  Louis: 
also,  the  most  ample  power  for  suppressing 
riota  and  insurrectionary  movements  through- 
out the  State.  On  the  15th  the  Legislature  ad- 
journed until  September.  On  the  same  day 
Gen.  Harney,  who  had  arrived  at  St.  Louis  and 
resumed  the  charge  of  his  military  department, 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  the 
State.  He  described  the  military  bill  of  the 
Legislature  as  a  secession  ordinance,  and  stated 
the  purposes  of  the  Federal  Government  in  re- 
gard to  Missouri.    He  said : 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  recent  net  of  the  General  AlWBlW? 
of  Missouri,  known  as  the  military  bill,  which  is  the 
result,  no  doubt,  of  the  temporary  excitement  that 
now  pervades  the  public  mind.  This  bill  cannot  be 
regarded  in  any  other  light  than  an  indirect  secession 
ordinance,  ignoring  even  the  forms  resorted  to  by 
other  States.  Manifestly  its  most  material  provision) 
nrc  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States.  To  this  extent  it  is  a  nullity,  and  can- 
not  and  ought  not  to  be  upheld  or  regarded  by  tht 
good  citizens  of  Missouri.  There  are  obligations"  and 
duties  resting  upon  the  people  of  Missouri  under  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  which  ire 
paramount,  and  which,  I  trust,  you  will  carefully  cod- 
Bider  and  weigh  well  before  you  will  allow  yourselves 
to  be  carried  out  of  the  Union,  under  the  form  of 
yielding  obedience  to  this  militarv  bill,  which  is  clear!* 
in  violation  of  your  duties  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  who  has  taken  a 
proper  and  unbiased  view  of  tbo  subject,  that,  what- 
ever may  be  the  termination  of  the  unfortunate  condi- 
tion of  things  in  respect  to  the  so-called  "Cotton 
States,"  Missouri  must  share  the  destiny  of  the  Union. 
Her  geographical  position,  her  soil,  productions,  and, 
in  abort,  all  her  material  interests  point  to  this  result. 
We  cannot  shut  our  eyc8  against  this  controlling  fact. 
It  is  seen,  and  Its  force  is  felt  throughout  the  nation. 
So  important  is  this  regarded  to  the  great  interest*  of 
the  country,  that  I  venture  to  express  the  opinion  tbt 
the  whole  power  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  if  necessary,  will  be  exerted  to  maintain  Mi* 
Bouri  in  her  present  position  in  the  Union.  I  express 
to  you,  in  nil  frankness  and  sincerity,  my  own  de- 
liberate convictions,  without  assuming  to  speak  for 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  whose  author- 
ity, here  aud  elsewhere,  I  shall  at  all  times,  and  undi-r 
afl  circumstances,  endeavor  faithfully  to  uphold. 

On  the  20th  a  plan  was  agreed  upon  be- 
tween Gens.  Harney  and  Price  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  and  the  avoidance  of  conflicts 
between  the  Federal  and  State  Governments. 
Gen.  Price  pledged  the  whole  power  of  the 
State  to  maintain  order  among  the  people,  and 
Gen.  Harney  declared  that,  this  being  an- 
swered, be  had  no  wish  to  make  any  further 
military  movement  in  the  State.  They  mutu- 
ally enjoined  upon  the  people  to  attend  to  their 
civil  business,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
elements  which  had  so  seriously  threatened  the 
public  peace  would  soon  subside. 

This  plan,  however,  proved  unsuccessful 
and  on  the  11th  of  June  Gen.  N.  Lyon,  Col. 
Frank  P.  Blair,  and  Mnjor  H.  A.  Conant,  ou 
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the  part  of  the  Government,  and  Gov.  Jackson, 
Gen.  Price,  and  Thomas  L.  Snead,  on  the  part 
of  the  State,  had  a  fonr  hoars'  interview  at  St 
Louis,  which  resulted  in  no  pacific  measures 
being  adopted.  Gov.  Jackson  demanded  that 
no  United  States  forces  should  be  quartered  or 
marched  through  the  State. 

General  Lyon  laid  down  his  views,  as  a  ser- 
vant of  tho  Government,  somewhat  to  this 
effect:  That  if  the  Government  withdrew  its 
forces  entirely,  resort  would  be  made  to  secret 
and  subtle  measures  to  provide  arms  and  effect 
organizations  which,  upon  any  pretext,  could 
put  forth  a  formidable  opposition  to  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  and  even  while  arming,  com- 
binations would  doubtless  form  in  certain  local- 
ities to  oppress  and  drive  out  loyal  citizens,  to 
whom  the  Government  was  bound  to  give  pro- 
tection, but  which  it  would  be  helpless  to  do, 
as  also  to  repress  such  combinations,  if  its  forces 
could  not  be  sent  into  the  State.  A  large  aggres- 
sive force  might  be  formed  and  advanced  from 
the  exterior  into  the  State,  to  assist  it  in  carrying 
out  tho  secession  programme,  and  the  Govern- 
ment could  not,  under  the  limitation  proposed, 
take  posts  on  these  borders  to  meet  and  repel 
such  force.    The  Government  conld  not  shrink 
from  its  duties  nor  abdicate  its  corresponding 
rights;  and,  in  addition  to  the  above,  it  was 
tho  duty  of  its  civil  officers  to  execute  civil  pro- 
cess, and  in  case  of  resistance  to  receive  the 
support  of  military  force.    Tho  proposition  of 
the  Governor  would  at  once  overturn  the  Gov- 
ernment's privileges  and  prerogatives  which  he 
(Gen.  Lyon)  had  neither  the  wish  nor  authority 
to  do.    In  his  opinion,  if  the  Governor  and  the 
State  authorities  would  earnestly  set  about  to 
maintain  the  peace  of  the  State,  and  declare 
their  purposes  to  resist  outrages  upon  loyal 
citizens  or  the  Government,  and  repress  insur- 
rections against  it,  and,  in  case  of  violent  com- 
binations, needing  cooperation  of  tho  United 
States  troops,  they  should  call  upon  or  accept 
such  assistance,  and  in  case  of  threatened  in- 
vasion, the  Government  troops  took  suitable 
posts  to  meet  it,  tho  purposes  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  subserved,  and  no  infringements 
of  the  State's  right  or  dignity  committed.  He 
would  take  good  care,  in  such  faithful  coopera- 
tion of  the  State  authorities  to  this  end,  that  no 
individual  should  be  injured  in  person  or  prop- 
erty, and  that  the  utmost  delicacy  should  bo 
observed  towards  all  peaceable  persons  con- 
cerned in  theso  relations.    UTpon  this  basis,  in 
Gen.  Lyon's  opinion,  could  tho  rights  of  both 
the  General  and  State  Governments  be  secured 
and  peace  maintained. 

After  tho  interview  the  Governor  returned  to 
Jefferson  City,  and  on  the  12th  issued  his  proc- 
lamation calling  into  active  service  fifty  thou- 
sand of  the  State  militia,  "  for  the  purpose  of 
repelling  invasion,  and  for  tho  protection  of  tho 
lives,  liberty,  and  property  of  the  citizens."  Ho 
thus  describes  tho  events  which  had  thus  far 
occurred : 

A  scries  of  nnproToked  and  unparalleled  outrages 
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hare  been  inflicted  upon  the  peace  and  dignity  of  thu 
Commonwealth,  and  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
its  people,  by  wicked  and  unprincipled  men,  profess- 
ing to  act  under  the  authority  of  the  Unitea  States 
Government ;  the  solemn  enactments  of  your  Legisla- 
ture hare  been  nullified  ;  your  volunteer  soldiers  nave 
been  taken  prisoners;  your  commerce  with  your  sister 
States  has  been  suspended  ;  your  trade  with  your  own 
fellow-citizens  has  been  and  is  subjected  to  the  harassing 
control  of  an  armed  soldiery;  peaceful  citizens  hare  been 
imprisoned  without  warrant  of  law  ;  unoffending  and 
defenceless  men,  women,  and  children  have  been  ruth- 
lessly shot  down  and  murdered  ;  and  other  unbearable 
indignities  have  becu  heaped  upon  your  State  and 
yourselves. 

To  all  these  outrages  and  indignities  vou  have  sub- 
mitted with  a  patriotic  forbearance,  which  has  only 
encouraged  the  perpetrators  of  these  grievous  wrongs 
to  attempt  still  bolder  and  more  daring  usurpations. 

It  has  been  my  earnest  endeavor,  under  all  these 
embarrassing  circumstances,  to  maintain  the  peace  of 
the  State,  and  to  avert,  if  possible,  from  our  borders 
the  desolating  effects  of  a  civil  war.  With  that  object 
in  view,  1  authorized  Major-General  Price,  several 
weeks  ago,  to  arrange  with  General  Harney,  command- 
ing the  Federal  forces  in  this  State,  the  terms  of  an 
agreement  bv  which  tho  peace  of  the  State  might  be 
preserved.  They  came,  on  the  'Jlst  of  May,  to  an  un- 
derstanding, which  was  made  public.  The  State  au- 
thorities have  faithfully  labored  to  carry  out  the  terms 
of  that  agreement. 

The  Federal  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  only 
manifested  its  strong  disapprobation  of  it,  by  the  in- 
stant dismissal  of  the  distinguished  officer  who,  on  his 
part,  entered  into  it ;  but  it  at  once  began,  and  has 
unintcrmittingly  carried  out  a  system  of  hostile  oper- 
ations, in  utter  contempt  of  that  agreement,  and  the 
reckless  disregard  of  its  own  plighted  faith.  These 
acts  have  latterly  portended  revolution  and  civil  war 
so  unmistakably,  that  1  resolved  to  make  one  further 
effort  to  avert"  theso  dangers  from  you.  I  therefore 
solicited  an  interview  with  Brigadier-General  Lyon, 
commanding  the  Federal  army  in  Missouri.  It  wai 
granted,  and,  on  tho  10th  instant,  waiving  all  ques- 
tions of  personal  and  official  dignity,  I  went  to  St. 
Louis,  accompanied  by  Major-General  Price. 

We  had  an  interview  on  the  11th  instant,  with  Gen- 
eral Lyon  and  Col.  F.  P.  Blair,  jr.,  at  which  I  sub- 
milted  to  them  this  proposition :  That  I  would  dis* 
band  the  State  Guard  and  break  up  its  organization  ; 
thnt  I  would  disarm  all  the  companies  which  had  been 
armed  by  the  State;  that  I  would  pledge  myself  not 
to  attempt  to  organize  the  militia  under  the  military 
bill ;  that  no  arms  or  munitions  of  war  should  be 
brought  into  the  State ;  that  I  would  protect  all  citi- 
zens equally  in  all  their  rights,  regardless  of  their  po- 
litical opinions ;  that  I  would  repress  all  insurrection- 
ary movements  within  the  State ;  that  I  would  repel 
all  attempts  to  invade  it,  from  whatever  quarter  and 
by  whomsoever  made ;  and  that  I  would  thus  main- 
tain a  strict  neutrality  in  the  present  unhappy  contest, 
and  preserve  the  peace  of  the  State.  And  I  further 
proposed  that  I  would,  if  necessary,  invoke  the  assist- 
ance of  the  United  States  troops  to  carry  out  these 
pledges.  All  this  I  proposed  to  do  upon  condition  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  undertake  to  disarm 
the  Home  Guard,  which  it  has  illegally  organized  and 
armed  throughout  the  State,  and  pledge  itself  not  to 
occupv  with  its  troops  any  localities  iu  the  State  not 
occupied  by  them  at  this  time. 

Nothing  but  the  most  earnest  desire  to  avert  the 
horrors  of  civil  war  from  ourbelored  State,  could  have 
tempted  me  to  propose  these  humiliating  terms.  They 
were  rejected  by  the  Federal  officers. 

They  demanded  not  only  the  disorganization  and 
disarming  of  the  State  militia,  and  the  nullification  of 
the  military  bill,  but  they  refused  to  disarm  their  own 
Homo  Guards,  and  insisted  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  enjoy  an  unrestricted  ri^ht  to  move  and 
station  its  troops'  throughout  the  State  whenever  and 
wherever  that  might,  in  the  opinion  of  its  officers,  be 
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necessary  either  for  the  protection  of  the  "  loyal  aub- 
jects"  of  the  Federal  Government,  or  for  the  repelling 
of  invasion,  and  they  plainly  announced  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Administration  to  take  military 
occupation,  under  these  pretexts,  of  the  whole  State, 
and  to  reduce  it,  as  avowed  by  General  Lyon  himself, 
to  the  "  exact  condition  of  Maryland."  The  acceptance 
by  me  of  these  degrading  terms  would  not  only  have 
sullied  the  honor  of  Missouri,  but  would  have  aroused 
the  indignation  of  every  brave  citizen,  and  precipitated 
the  very  conflict  which  it  has  been  my  aim  to  prevent. 
We  refused  to  accede  to  them,  and  the  conference  waa 
broken  up. 

lie  thus  closes : 

While  it  is  your  duty  to  obey  all  the  constitutional 
requirement  of  the  Federal  Government,  it  is  equally 
my  duty  to  advise  you  that  your  first  allegiance  is  due 
to  your  own  State,  and  that  you  arc  under  no  obliga- 
tion whatever  to  obey  the  unconstitutional  edicts  of 
the  military  despotism  which  has  enthroned  itself  at 
Washington,  nor  to  submit  to  the  infamous  and  de- 
grading sway  of  iU  wicked  minions  in  this  State.  No 
brave  and  true-hearted  Missourian  will  obey  the  one 
or  submit  to  the  other.  Rise,  then,  and  drive  out 
ignominiously  the  invaders  who  have  dared  to  dese- 
crate the  soil  which  your  labors  have  made  fruitful, 
and  which  is  consecrated  by  your  homes. 

It  is  asserted  in  this  proclamation  that  Gen. 
Harney's  removal  showed  the  disapprobation 
of  tho  Federal  Government  with  the  arrange- 
ment concluded  between  that  officer  and  Gen. 
Price.  The  arrangement  was  made  on  the  21st 
of  May,  but  the  order  of  removal  was  dated 
May  lGtli.  This  order  was  not  served  on  Gen. 
Harney  until  May  29th  or  30th,  the  same  day 
that  the  General  served  a  final  answer  in  tho 
caso  of  Emmett  McDonald,  (»ee  Habeas  Cor- 
rrs.)  In  the  proclamation  of  Gen.  Lyon,  dated 
Juno  17th,  five  days  after  that  of  Gen.  Jackson, 
there  is  a  copy  of  an  order  from  tho  War  De- 
partment, directed  to  Gen.  Harney,  "  com- 
manding Department  of  the  West,  St.  Louis," 
and  dated  May  27th.  This  is  eleven  days  after 
the  dato  of  the  order  for  Gen.  Harney's  re- 
moval, and  two  or  three  days  before  the  order 
was  served  upon  him.  That  order  was  as  fol- 
lows i 

Ar>Jt'T*ST-G  kn  eh  al's  OrrirrE, » 
WASU1JWTO.V,  May  27,  1^01.  f 

BrigadUr-General  IT.  &  Harnty,  Commanding  De- 
partment \\\*t,  St.  Louit: 
Sib:  The  President  observes  with  concern  that, 
notwithstanding  the  pledge  of  the  State  authorities  to 
cooperate  in  preserving  the  peace  of  Missouri,  loyal 
citizens  in  great  mimbcra  continue  to  be  driven  from 
their  homes.  It  is  immaterial  whether  these  outrages 
continue  from  inactivity  or  indisposition  on  the  part 
of  the  State  authorities  to  prevent  them.  It  is  enough 
that  they  continue,  and  it  will  devolve  on  you  the  duty 
of  putting  a  stop  to  them  summarily  by  the  force  under 
your  command,  to  be  aided  by  such  troops  as  you  may 
require  from  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Illinois.  The  profes- 
sions of  loyalty  to  the  Union  bv  the  State  authorities 
of  Missouri  arc  not  to  be  relied  upon.  They  have  al- 
ready falsified  their  professions  too  often,  and  arc  too 
fur  committed  to  secession  to  be  admitted  to  your  con- 
fidence, and  you  can  only  bo  sure  of  their  'desisting 
from  their  wicked  purposes  when  it  is  not  in  their 
power  to  prosecute  them.  You  will,  therefore,  be  un- 
ceasingly watchful  of  their  movements,  and  not  per- 
mit the  clamors  of  tho  partisans  and  opponents  of  the 
measures  already  taken  to  prevent  you  from  checking 
every  movement  against  the  Government,  however 
disgui»ed,  under  the  pretended  State  authority.  The 
authority  of  the  United  States  is  paramount,  and 


whenever  it  is  apparent  that  a  movement,  whether  by 
order  of  State  authority  or  not,  is  hostile,  you  will  uo'l 
hesitate  to  put  it  down.         L.  THOMAS, 

Adjutant-Gcntral. 

The  proclamation  issued  by  Gen.  Lyon  on 
June  17th,  five  days  after  that  of  Gov.  Jackwn, 
was  designed  not  only  to  counteract  tho  im- 
pressions produced  by  the  latter,  but  also  to 
state  the  reasons  for  the  measures  about  to  be 
commenced.  Gen.  Lyon  states  that  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Legislature  sympathized  with  tbe  se- 
cession movements,  and  adopted  every  means 
to  effect  a  separation  of  tho  State  from  tho 
Federal  Government.  The  establishment  of 
encampments  at  an  unusual  period  of  the  year, 
and  for  an  indefinite  time,  could  have  no  other 
object  than  the  concentration  of  a  large  military 
force,  to  be  subjected  to  the  provisions  of  tbe 
military  law.  This  bill  provided  for  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  State  on  the  part  of  all  persons  en- 
rolled under  its  provisions  irrespective  of  any 
obligation  to  the  United  States.  This,  of  itself. 
Gen.  Lyon  declares,  was  a  repudiation  of  tbe 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government,  and, 
coupled  with  the  surrounding  circumstance?, 
would  lead  to  direct  hostilities.  The  agreement 
between  Gen.  Harney  and  Gen.  Friee  va 
based  on  a  repudiation  of  this  military  bill,  and 
all  efforts  of  the  militia  of  the  State' under  its 
provisions.  But  it  failed  to  define  statically 
tho  terms  of  peace,  and  how  far  a  suspension 
of  tho  terms  of  the  bill  should  form  a  part  of  it. 
Hence  constant  complaints  had  been  made  to 
him,  and  nest  to  Washington,  accompanied 
with  appeals  for  relief  by  peaceful  citizens  from 
tho  exasperating  hardships  imposed  under  the 
bill.  This  relief  Gen.  Lyon  conceived  it  to  bfi 
tho  duty  of  a  just  Government  to  give.  Its 
policy  is  found,  ho  says,  in  the  order  to  Gen. 
Harney  of  May  27th  above  mentioned.  H* 
then  proceeds  in  these  words : 

It  is  my  design  to  carrv  out  these  instruction*  ■ 
their  letter  and  spirit.  Their  justice  and  propriety 
will  be  appreciated  bv  whoever  takes  an  enli(d»'™« 
view  of  the  relations  of  the  citizens  of  Missouri  to  IM 
General  Government.  Nor  can  such  policy  be  con- 
strued as  at  all  disparaging  to  the  rights  or  dignity  rf 
tbe  State  of  Missouri,  or  as  infringing  in  any 
upon  the  individual  liberty  of  its  citizens.  The  rec«* 
proclamation  of  Governor  Jackson,  by  which  be  n** 
set  at  defiance  the  authorities  of  the  United  Sutes,  us*3 
urged  you  to  make  war  upon  them,  is  but  *.con*,!r' 
illation  of  his  treasonable  purposes,  long  indicated  by 
his  acts  and  expressed  opinions,  and  now  made  rami' 
feat.  If,  in  suppressing  these  treasonable  project*,  cu- 
rving out  the  policy  of  tbe  Government,  and  niaicUi«- 
ifig  its  dignity  as  above  indicated,  hostilities  shcu." 
unfortunatelv  occur,  and  unhappv  consequences  shca-a 
follow,  I  would  hope  that  all  'aggravation  of  to-** 
events  mav  be  avoided,  and  that  they  may  be  diverted 
from  the  innocent,  and  may  fall  only  on  the  bead*  ^ 
those  by  whom  they  have  been  provoked.  . 

In  the  discharge  of  these  plain  but  onerous  duties, 
shall  look  for  the  countenance  and  active  wiper*11"11 
of  all  good  citizens,  and  I  shall  expect  them  to  dis- 
countenance all  illegal  combinations  or  organiz*'""1-; 
and  support  and  uphold,  by  every  lawful  means, , 
Federal  Government,  upon  the  maintenance  of 
depend  their  liberties  und  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  au 
their  rights.  >.  LU>>. 

Brig.-Gcueral  U.  S.  Volunteers,  Commanding. 
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The  movement  of  troops  now  immediately 
commenced.  On  the  18th  the  steamer  Iotan 
left  St.  Louis  with  the  second  battalion  of  the 
First  Regiment  Missouri  Volunteers,  one  sec- 
tion of  Totten's  Light  Artillery,  and  two  com- 
panies of  regulars,  and  tho  steamer  J.  €.  Swan, 
with  tho  first  battalion  of  the  First  Regiment, 
under  Col.  Blair,  and  another  section  of  Tot- 
ten's battery,  and  a  detachment  of  pioneers,  and 
General  Lyon  and  staff,  numbering  fifteen  hun- 
dred men,  for  Jefferson  City.  Horses,  wagons, 
and  all  necessary  camp  equipage,  ammunition, 
and  provisions  for  a  long  march,  accompanied 
the  expedition. 

On  the  15th  they  arrived  at  Jefferson  City. 
Five  companies  of  Missouri  Volunteers,  under 
Lieut. -Col.  Andrews,  and  a  company  of  regular 
artillery  under  Captain  Tottcn,  all  under  Gen. 
Lyon,  disembarked  and  occupied  tho  city.  Gov. 
Jackson  and  the  officers  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment, and  many  citizens,  had  left  on  the  18th. 

A  company  of  regulars,  under  Major  Conant, 
thoroughly  searched  the  country  for  contraband 
articles,  and  found  some  wheels  and  other  parts 
of  artillery  carriages.  No  violence  was  offered, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  boats  containing  tho 
Federal  troops  were  received  with  cheers  by  a 
large  concourse  of  the  citizens. 

On  the  next  day  Gen.  Lyon  left  for  Boone ville. 
Previously,  however,  he  placed  Colonel  Henry 
Boernstein,  of  the  Second  Missouri  Volunteers, 
in  command,  and,  on  the  next  day,  the  17th  of 
June,  he  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  he 
acted  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  State  author- 
ities, who  had  fled,  to  prevent  anarchy  and 
lawlessness.  Tho  proclamation  was  as  follows : 

Hkad-qitaiitkes  Capital,  ) 
Jtrrcsao*  Citt,  June  17.  \ 

To  tlie  Citiient  of  CoU  County  and  the  adjoining  coun- 
ts* of  Miuouri  : 

Citizens :  1  have  been  appointed  by  the  command- 
ing General  commander  of  Urn  pluce,  with  the  view  to 
extend  my  authority  over  Cole  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
ties, in  order  to  preserve  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
all  citizens,  and  assist  the  authorities  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Government  and  of  the  Union,  the  en- 
forcement of  the  constitutional  laws  of  the  country. 

By  the  precipitate  flight  of  Gov.  C.  F.  Jackson  and 
others,  you  have  been  left  without  State  authority  and 
without  n  government.  This  state  of  things  would 
have  produced  lawlessness  and  anarchy  and  all  their 
consequent  evils.  It  has  therefore  been  deemed  neces- 
sary Ui  supply  this  lack  by  appointing  a  commander, 
cf  thij  place,  having  surveillance  over  the  city  and  its 
vicinitv.  I  therefore  call  upon  the  city  authorities,  as 
well  as  the  authorities  of  this  county,  to  continue  tho 
legal  exerciso  of  their  official  duties,  and  I  will  be  al- 
wuys  ready  to  lend  them  my  assistance  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  constitutional  "laws  of  the  country.  I  do 
not  wish  to  interfere  with  their  official  business,  neither 
do  I  intend  to  meddle  with  the  private  business  of  the 
citizens.  Your  personal  safety  will  be  protected  and 
your  property  will  be  respected.  Slave  property  will 
not  be  interfered  with  by  any  part  of  tnv  command, 
nor  will  slaves  bo  allowed  to  cuter  my  lines  without 
written  authority  from  their  masters;  and  notwith- 
standing we  nre  in  times  of  war,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
execute  my  instructions  with  moderution  and  forbear- 
ance, and  at  the  same  time  shall  not  suffer  the  least 
attempt  to  destroy  tho  Union  and  its  Government  by 
the  performance  of  any  unluwful  act.    I  shall  prosecute 


and  deliver  np  to  the  proper  authorities  all  traiton 
and  their  accomplices,  aiders,  and  abettors. 
I  call  upon  all  friends  of  the  Union,  and  upon  all 

Sood  citizens,  to  form  themselves  into  companies  of 
lome  Guards  for  the  protection  of  the  Union  ;  to  arm 
themselves  and  to  drill.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  bave 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  instructed  by  my  officers,  and 
to  contribute  with  all  my  power  to  tueir  military 
education.  Every  citizen  who  has  business  with  tho 
commander  of  the  place,  or  intends  to  bring  some 
complaint  before  him,  will  have  free  access  to  my 
bead-quarters  from  10  to  12  o'clock. 

All  my  soldiers  will  observe  the  strictest  discipline, 
and  I  hope  that  tho  support  of  all  good  citizens  will 
enable  me  to  keep  this  city  and  vicinity  in  perfect 
peace  and  order,  and  to  keep  far  from  them  the  terror 
and  devastation  of  the  war. 

HENRY  BOERNSTEIN, 
Col.  Commanding  2d  Regiment  Mo.  Volunteers. 

Meantime  Governor  Jackson,  on  leaving  Jef- 
ferson City,  summoned  the  State  troops  to  his 
support  at  Booneville,  which  is  situated  on  tho 
south  bank  of  tho  Missouri  River,  and  forty- 
eight  miles  northwest  of  Jefferson  City.  Sev- 
eral companies  from  the  adjacent  counties  joined 
him,  under  Col.  Marmaduke. 

Leaving  Jefferson  City  on  the  16th,  Gen. 
Lyon  proceeded  on  the  steamers  A.  McDowell, 
Iatan,  and  City  of  Louisiana,  up  the  river,  aud 
stopped  for  the  night  about  one  mile  below 
Providence.  Early  in  the  morning  ho  started 
with  his  force,  and  reached  Rochcfort  before 
six  o'clock,  when  he  learned  that  a  small  force 
of  tho  State  troops  was  a  few  miles  below 
Booneville,  and  preparing  to  make  a  vigorous 
defence.  Proceeding  on,  they  discovered,  about 
six  miles  from  Booneville,  on  the  bluffs,  a  bat- 
tery, and  also  scouts  moving.  A  landing  was 
made  about  7  o'clock  two  miles  lower  down, 
on  tho  south  bank  of  the  river ;  the  troops  be- 
gan to  move  on  the  river  road  to  Booneville. 
Following  it  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  tho  spot 
whero  it  begius  to  ascend  the  bluffs,  several 
shots  announced  the  driving  iu  of  tho  enemy's 
pickets.  On  tho  summit  of  the  bluffs  the  ene- 
my were  posted.  The  Federal  force  advanced 
and  opened  the  engagement  by  throwing  a  few 
nine-pounder  shells,  while  tho  infantry  tiled  to 
tho  right  and  left,  and  commenced  a  fire  of 
musketry.  The  enemy  stood  their  ground  man- 
fully for  a  time,  then  began  to  retire,  and  with- 
drew in  order.  The  Federal  force  was  two 
thousand,  only  a  small  portion  of  which  was 
engaged,  and  its  loss  was  two  killed  and  nine 
wounded.  The  number  of  tho  State  troops  wn* 
small.  They  admitted  ten  as  killed,  and  sev- 
eral as  having  been  taken  prisoners.  Somo 
shoes,  guns,  blankets,  &c,  were  taken  by  tho 
Federal  troops.  This  was  the  first  hostile  colli- 
sion in  tho  State  like  a  skirmish  or  battle  be- 
tween those  representing  the  authority  of  tho 
United  States  and  any  of  the  officers  of  the  State 
Government  or  forces  under  them.  Gen.  Lyon, 
therefore,  deemed  it  necessary  to  issue  the  fol- 
lowing proclamation : 

Rookevillk,  June  18, 1881. 

To  th«  PtfipU  of  ifl-tfovri : 

Upon  leaving  St.  Ix>uis,  in  consequence  of  war  made 
by  the  Governor  of  this  State  against  tho  Government 
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of  (be  United  States,  because  I  would  not  assume  on 
its  behalf  to  relinquish  its  duties,  and  abdicate  its 
rights  of  protecting  lojal  citizens  from  the  oppression 
and  cruelty  of  the  secessionists  in  this  State,  I  pub- 
lished an  address  to  the  people,  in  which  I  declared 
my  intention  to  use  the  forco  under  my  command  for 
no  other  purpose  than  the  maintenance  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  General  Government,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  and  property  of  all  law-abiding 
citizens. 

The  State  authorities,  in  violation  of  an  agreement 
with  Gen.  Harney  on  the  2d  of  May  last,  hud  drawn 
together  and  organized  upon  a  large  scule  the  means 
of  warfare,  ancf,  having  made  a  decloration  of  war, 
they  abandoned  the  capital,  issued  orders  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  railroad  and  telegraph  lines,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  this  point  to  put  into  execution  their  hostile 
purposes  towards  the  General  Government  This  de- 
volved upon  me  the  necessity  of  meeting  this  issue  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  and  accordingly  I  moved  to  this 
point  with  a  portion  of  the  force  under  my  command, 
attacked  and  dispersed  the  hostile  forces  gathered  here 
by  the  Governor,  and  took  possession  of  the  camp- 
equipago  left,  and  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners, 
most  of  them  young  and  of  immature  age,  and  who 
represent  that  they  have  been  misled  by  frauds,  inge- 
niously devised  and  industriously  inculcated  by  design- 
ing leaders,  who  seek  to  devolve  upon  unreflecting 
and  deluded  followers  the  task  of  securing  the  object 
of  their  own  false  ambition. 

Out  of  compassion  for  these  misguided  youths,  and 
to  correct  the  impressions  created  by  unscrupulous 
calumniators,  I  liberated  them  upon  the  condition  that 
they  will  not  serve  in  the  impending  hostilities  agaiust 
the  United  States  Government. 

I  have  done  this  in  spite  of  the  well-known  facts 
tbat  the  leaders  in  the  present  rebellion,  having  long 
experienced  the  mildness  of  the  General  Government, 
still  feel  confident  that  this  mildness  cannot  be  over- 
taxed even  by  factious  hostilities,  having  in  view  its 
overthrow  ;  but  lest,  ns  in  the  case  of  the  late  Camp 
Jackson  affair,  this  olemency  shall  still  be  misconstru- 
ed, it  is  proper  to  give  warning  that  the  Government 
cannot  always  be  expected  to  indulge  in  it  to  the  com- 
promise of  its  evident  welfare. 

Hearing  that  those  plotting  against  the  Government 
have  falsely  represented  that  the  Government  troops 
intended  a  forciblo  and  violent  invasion  of  Missouri 
for  purposes  of  military  despotism  and  tyranny,  1  here- 
by give  notice  to  the  people  of  this  State  that  I  shall 
scrupulously  avoid  aft  interference  with  the  business, 
right,  and  property  of  every  description  recognized  by 
the  laws  of  the  State,  and  belonging  to  law-abiding 
citizens.  But  it  is  equally  my  duty  to  maintain  tho 
paramount  authority  of  the  United  States  with  such 
force  as  I  have  at  my  command,  which  will  be  retained 
only  so  long  us  opposition  makes  it  necessary,  and  that 
it  is  my  wish,  ana  shall  be  my  purpose,  to  visit  any 
unavoidable  rigor  arising  in  this  issue  upon  those  only 
who  provoke  it. 

All  persons,  who,  under  tho  misapprehensions  above 
mentioned  have  taken  up  arms,  or  who  are  preparing 
to  do  so,  are  invited  to  return  to  their  homes  and  re- 
linquish their  hostilities  towards  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment,  and  arc  assured  that  they  may  do  so  without 
bciDg  molested  for  past  occurrences. 

N.  LYON. 
Brigadier  U.  S.  Army,  Commanding. 

On  the  18th  Governor  Jackson  was  nt  Syra- 
cuse, about  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Boonc- 
ville,  with  about  five  hundred  men.  [Property 
wa9  taken  from  Union  citizens,  also  the  rolling 
stock  of  the  railroad  by  the  force,  when  they 
further  retired  to  Warsaw,  destroying  the  La- 
inoine  bridge,  a  costly  structure,  six  miles  west 
of  Syracuse.  On  the  same  day  a  skirmish  took 
place  near  the  town  of  Cole,  between  a  force 


of  Union  Home  Guards  and  Stat©  troops  from 
Warsaw  and  that  region,  in  which  the  former 
were  put  to  flight. 

Military  affairs  now  progressed  so  rapidly 
that  the  force  concentrated  in  the  State  reached 
10,000  men,  2,500  of  whom  were  stationed  at 
Herman  and  Jefferson  City,  3,200  at  Rolls,  the 
terminus  of  the  southwest  branch  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad,  1,000  on  the  North  Missouri  Railroad, 
and  1,000  at  Bird's  Point,  opposite  Cairo.  In 
addition  to  this  there  was  a  force  of  2,500  re- 
maining at  St.  Louis,  which  could  be  increased 
to  10,000  iu  a  few  hours  by  accessions  from  the 
neighboring  camps  in  Illinois.  These  troops 
held  the  entire  portion  of  the  State  north  of 
the  river,  the  southeast  quarter  lying  between 
tho  Mississippi  and  a  line  drawn  southward 
from  Jefferson  City  to  the  Arkansas  border, 
thus  giving  to  the  Federal  Government  the  im- 
portant points  of  St.  Louis,  Hannibal,  St.  Jo- 
seph, and  Bird's  Point  as  a  base  of  operation?, 
with  tho  rivers  and  railroads  as  a  mean*  of 
transportation. 

On  the  24th  the  State  Treasurer,  the  Auditor, 
and  Laud  Register,who  had  retired  with  theGov- 
ernor,  returned  to  Jefferson  City  and  took  tin 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  entered  upon  their  duties 

Tho  Home  Guard  of  tho  capital  were  fur- 
nished with  arms,  and  drilled  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Col.  Boernstein,  and  intrenebments  fur 
tho  defence  of  the  place  against  attacks  were 
erected.  Several  expeditions  were  sent  by  Gtn. 
Lyon  to  various  parts  of  the  Stat©  where  collec- 
tions of  secessionists  were  reported,  but  the  lat- 
ter succeeded  in  getting  away  before  the  arrival 
of  tho  Federal  troops. 

In  tho  latter  part  of  June  Gen.  Fremont  vt$ 
ordered  to  take  command  of  the  Department 
of  tho  West.  Since  Gen.  Harney  had  been 
ordered  to  another  post,  Capt.  Lyon,  who  W 
been  promoted  to  a  brigadier-generalship,  ha« 
been  in  command.    {See  Ltox.) 

On  tho  5th  of  July  a  sharp  engagement  took 
place  between  some  of  Gen.  Lyon's  troops,  un- 
der Col.  Siegel,  assisted  by  Col.  Salomon,  aid 
n  hodv  of  State  troops  under  Gen.  Rains  and 
Col.  Parsons,  at  a  placo  called  Carthage,  in  Jas- 
per County,  in  Southwestern  Missouri.  (>' 
Cartiiagk.)  This  movement  of  Gen.  Lyon  up 
the  Missouri  River,  and  through  the  central 
part  of  the  State,  had  the  effect  to  restrain  the 
secessionists,  an  d  prevent  them  from  organizing 
a  formidable  force. 

On  the  3d  of  July  Gen.  Lvon  with  his  ion* 
left  Booncville  for  the  southwestern  coiinti* 
of  the  State,  intending  to  proceed  as  far 
Springfield.  Gen.  Sweeuy  was  in  the  niesn- 
while  at  Springfield  with  a  small  Union  fore*, 
and  on  the  4th  of  July  lie  issued  tbc  follower 
proclamation,  which  explains  in  a  few  *on 
the  state  of  affairs  in  that  quarter  of  the  fctaic 

IT BAD-QT ARTERS  eoCTHWMT  EW^l"0*' f 

i>rnmoriBLi),  Mo., /uty*.'*01  1 
To  the  Ctiftntof  Southvert  Mit$ouri:  fff 
Your  Governor  has  striven  to  cause  the  ="*iehj 
withdraw  from  the  Union.   Failing  to  accomr^"1 
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purpose  by  legislative  enactment,  be  has  already  com- 
mitted treason  by  levying  war  against  the  United 
States.  He  has  endeavored  to  have  you  commit  the 
same  crime.  Hence  he  has  called  for  troops  to  enter 
the  military  service  of  the  State,  not  to  aid,  but  to  op- 
pose the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  troops  under  my  command  are  stationed  in  your 
midst  by  the  proper  authority  of  our  Government. 
They  are  amongst  yon  not  as  enemies,  but  as  friends 
and  protectors  of  all  loyal  citizens.  Should  an  insur- 
rection of  your  slaves  take  place,  it  would  he  my  duty 
to  suppress  it,  and  I  should  use  the  force  at  my  com- 
mand tbr  that  purpose.  It  is  my  duty  to  protect  all 
loyal  citizens  in  the  enjoyment  and  possession  of  all 
their  property,  slaves  included.  That  duty  shall  be 
performed. 

I  require  all  troops  and  armed  men  in  this  part  of 
the  State  now  assembled,  and  which  aro  arrayed 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  to  imme- 
diately disperse  and  return  to  their  homes.  If  this 
shall  not  be  done  without  delay,  those  hordes  of  armed 
men  will  be  taken  prisoners  or  dispersed.  I  request 
every  citiien  who  acknowledges  he  owes  allegiance  to 
the  United  States  to  aid  me  to  prevent  the  shedding  of 
blood  and  to  restore  peace  and  quiet  to  this  portion  of 
the  State. 

Those  who  have  manifested  a  want  of  loyalty,  cither 
by  word  or  act,  towards  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  are  requested  to  appear  before  me,  or  any  officer 
in  commandoranypostorauydetachmcntof  troopsundcr 
my  command,  and  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  our  Gov- 
ernment. Gross  misrepresentations  of  the  oath  which 
has  already  been  administered  to  many  of  your  most 
respectable  citizens  have  been  made.  N'o  loyal  citizen 
will  decline  to  take  such  an  oath.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  good  citizen  to  bear  allegiance  to  the  Govern- 
ment und  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  not  to  encourage  secession  by  word  or  act,  and 
to  obey  all  legal  orders  emanating  from  the  constituted 
authorities  oT  the  land.  No  loyal  citizen  will  bear 
arms  against  his  Government  or  give  aid  and  support 
to  the  enemies  of  the  country.  Such,  in  brief,  are  the 
obligations  required. 

I  assure  you  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  deal  leniently  yet  firmly  with  all  its  citizens  who 
have  been  misled,  and  who  desire  to  maintain  and  pre- 
serve the  best  Government  ever  devised  by  human 
wisdom.  T.  W.  SWEENY,  U.  S.  A., 

Brigadier-General  Commanding. 

On  the  16th  Gen.  Lyon  reached  Springfield, 
lits  command  being  then  ten  miles  north  of  the 
town,  and  having  been  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  force  under  Gen.  Sturgis.  On  the 
20th  orders  were  given  to  Gen.  Sweeny  with 
twelve  hundred  men,  to  break  up  a  secession 
camp  located  at  Forsyth,  about  fifty  miles  south 
of  Springfield.  The  troops  consisted  of  two 
companies  of  dragoons,  a  section  of  a  battery, 
a  part  of  the  First  Iowa  and  the  Second  Kansas 
regiments,  and  some  mounted  Kansas  Volun- 
teers. They  reached  their  destination  at  two 
p.  if.  on  Monday,  just  in  time  to  see  the  enemy 
rapidly  retiring.  Blankets,  rifles,  provisions, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  lead  were  captured. 

On  the  1st  of  August  Gen.  Lyon  ordered  his 
entire  command,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
guard,  to  rendezvous  at  Crane's  Creek,  ten 
miles  south  of  Springfield.  The  command  was 
composed  as  follows :  five  companies  First  and 
Second  regiments  Regulars,  Major  Sturgis.  Five 
companies  First  Regiment  Missouri  Volunteers, 
Lieut. -Col.  Andrews.  Two  companies  Second 
Regiment  Missouri  Volunteers,  Major  Oster- 
hous.    Three  companies  Third  Regiment  Mis- 


souri Volunteers,  Col.   .    Fifth  Regiment 

Missouri  Volunteers,  Col.  Salomon.  First  Regi- 
ment Iowa  Volunteers,  Col.  J.  F.  Bates.  First 
Regiment  Kansas  Volunteers,  Col.  Deitzler. 
Second  Regiment  Knnsas  Volunteers,  Col. 
Mitchell.  Two  companies  First  Regular  Caval- 
ry, Captains  Stanley  and  Carr.  Three  compa- 
nies iirst  Regular  Cavalry,  (recruits,)  Lieut. 
Lathrop.  Captain  L  Totten's  battery  Regular 
Artillery,  six  guns,  six  and  twelve-pounders. 
Lieut.  Dubois'  battery  Regular  Artillery,  four 
guns,  six  and  twelve-pounders.  Captain  Shaef- 
fer's  battery  Missouri  Volunteer  Artillery,  six 
guns,  six  and  twelve  pounders. 

Brigadier-Generals  Sweeny,  Siegol,  and  Ma- 
jor Sturgis  were  intrusted  with  the  most  im- 
portant subsidiary  commands. 

The  march  commencpd  that  afternoon,  and 
the  camp  reached  about  ten  o'clock  that  night. 
The  next  morning  the  march  was  resumed,  and 
about  fivo  o'clock  that  afternoon  a  body  of  the 
enemy  were  overtaken,  when  a  brisk  inter- 
change of  shots  between  the  skirmishers  took 
place.  Upon  this,  a  body  of  the  enemy's  in- 
fantry, about  five  hundred  in  number,  ap- 
proached, apparently  with  the  design  of  cutting 
off  an  advanced  body  of  tho  Federal  infantry. 
Several  volleys  were  interchanged,  when  a 
charge  was  made  by  a  body  of  regulars.  The 
enemy's  ranks  were  thus  broken,  and  they  re- 
treated. The  placo  of  this  skirmish  was  Dug 
Springs.  The  march  was  continued  as  far  as 
Curran,  twenty-six  miles  from  Springfield,  but 
the  heat  of  the  weather,  shortness  of  provi- 
sions, and  the  fact  that  a  strong  Confederate 
forco  was  posted  in  front,  and  a  largo  division 
had  also  moved  in  the  direction  of  Sarcoxie, 
while  it  was  necessary  that  communication 
should  bo  kept  open  to  Springfield,  led  Gen. 
Lyon  to  determine  to  return  to  that  town. 

State  troops  under  Gen.  Price  wore  collected 
in  the  southwestern  counties,  and  encountered 
Gen.  Lyon  at  Wilson's  Creek,  where  a  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  he  lost  his  life,  on  the 
10th  of  August.  Gens.  McCulloch  and  Price 
commanded  the  State  troops  and  some  Con- 
federate forces  from  Arkansas.  The  locality  of 
this  battle  is  near  Springfield,  and  it  is  called 
both  Wilson's  Creek  and  Oak  Hill.  (See  Wil- 
son's Ckebk.) 

In  the  northern  counties  of  Missouri  there 
was  tho  same  division  of  sentiment,  which  was 
rapidly  arousing  a  hostile  spirit.  Squads  of 
troops  from  Illinois  were  soon  stationed  at  im- 
portant places,  while  State  troops  gathered  to 
oppose  them.  The  destruction  of  property  and 
bloody  skirmishes  soon  followed.  At  Monroe 
station,  thirty  miles  west  of  Hannibal,  an  at- 
tack was  made  by  secession  troops,  on  July 
11th,  on  the  railroad  station-house,  which  wa> 
burned  with  six  passenger  and  eighteen  freight 
cars.  A  portion  of  the  railroad  track  was  torn 
up  on  each  side  of  tho  town.  On  the  same- 
night  the  bridge  of  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Jo- 
sephs Railroad  was  burned.  On  the  15th  Brig.- 
Gen.  Hurlburt,  in  command  of  the  volunteer 
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force,  issued  a  lengthy  proclamation  to  the 
people  of  the  northeastern  couuties,  warning 
them  that  the  men  or  body  of  men  who  ven- 
ture to  stand  in  defiance  of  the  supreme  author- 
ity of  the  Union,  endangered  their  lives. 

On  the  10th  a  skirmish  took  place  at  Mill- 
ville,  about  thirty  miles  above  St.  Charles,  on 
the  North  Missouri  Railroad.  About  eight  hun- 
dred Union  troops  had  reached  this  point,  when 
the  track  was  torn  up,  and  they  were  fired 
upon  by  a  secession  force,  and  an  engagement 
followed,  in  which  a  small  number  were  killed 
and  wounded  on  each  side. 

A  little  further  south,  near  Fulton,  in  Callo- 
way Couuty,  about  twenty-threo  miles  north- 
east of  Jefferson  City,  a  skirmish  took  place  on 
the  17th,  between  Col.  McNeil,  with  about 
(100  men,  and  Gen.  Harris,  with  a  considerable 
force,  in  which  the  latter  were  routed  with  a 
loss  of  several  as  prisoners.  On  the  19th  Gen. 
Pope,  who  had  been  assigned  to  the  command 
in  Northern  Missouri,  issued  the  following 
proclamation : 

St.  CftARiSi,  Mo.,  July  18. 
To  th4  PeopU  of  North  Mtsouri  : 

By  virtue  of  power  find  authority  I  have  assumed 
command  of  North  Missouri.  1  appear  among  you 
with  a  force  Btrong  enough  to  maintain  the  authority 
of  the  Government,  and  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by 
any  means  in  your  possession  usual  in  warfare.  Upon 
your  own  assurances  that  you  would  respect  tho  lows 
of  the  United  States,  and  preserve  the  peace,  no  troops 
have  hitherto  been  Bent  in  your  section  of  tho  country . 
The  assurances  for  the  last  ten  days,  however,  have 
plainly  exhibited  your  lack  of  cither  the  power  or  in- 
clination to  fully  carry  out  the  pledges,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment has  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  occupy 
North  Missouri  with  a  force  powerful  enough  to  impel 
obedience  to  the  laws.  As  soon  as  it  Is  made  manifest 
that  you  will  respect  its  authority  and  put  down  un- 
lawful combinations  against  it,  you  will  be  relieved  of 
the  presence  of  the  forces  under  my  command,  but  not 
until  then.  I  therefore  warn  all  persons  taking  up 
arms  against  the  National  authority,  who  attempt  to 
commit  depredations  upon  public  or*  private  property, 
or  who  molest  unoffending  and  peaceful  citizens,  that 
they  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  most  summary  manner, 
without  waiting  civil  process.  JOHN  POPE, 
Brigadier-General  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding. 

lie  had  previously  proceeded  from  St.  Louis 
to  St.  Charles,  where  his  head-quarters  were 
established,  in  order  to  take  charge  of  that  de- 
partment. His  command  in  North  Missouri 
was  seven  thousand  strong,  and  so  posted  that 
Jefferson  City,  Boonevillc,  Lexington,  and  all 
the  principal  points  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
State  were  within  easy  striking  distance. 

About  the  same  time  that  Gen.  Lyon  left  St. 
Louis  for  Jefferson  City,  June  15,  other  troops, 
consisting  of  ten  companies,  left  for  Rolla, 
which  is  the  termination  of  the  southwest 
branch  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  113  miles 
from  St.  Louis.  This  force  was  increased  sub- 
sequently, and  active  operations  took  place  in 
that  section  of  the  State. 

Such  is  a  brief  notice  of  the  actual  skirmishes 
nnd  battles  which  took  placo  in  the  State  dur- 
ing the  mouth  of  July,  and  including  tho  events 
at  Dug  Springs  and  Wilson's  Creek,  in  tho 
month  of  August.  They  afford  a  very  faint  indi- 


cation of  the  excitement,  the  uncertainty,  and 
the  division  of  sentiment  which  existed  at  that 
time.  The  majority  of  the  people,  however, 
were  evidently  warm  Union  men,  and  the  de- 
cided action  of  the  Stato  Convention  secured 
their  adhesion  to  the  support  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  Gth  of  July,  tho  following 
call  was  issued  for  the  assembling  of  the  State 
Convention  : 

8t.  Lorts.  AfytS, 
We,  the  undersigned,  being  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Couvcntion  oi  the  State  of  Misscuri, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  convening  said  Convention, 
at  such  time  prior  to  the  third  Mondnv  of  December, 
IStil,  and  at  such  place  as  they  may  think  the  public 
exigencies  require,  do  hereby  notify  the  said  Codtco- 
tion  to  assemble  and  meet  at  Jefferson  City  in  the  Stale 
of  Missouri,  on  the  22d  day  of  July,  in  th'e  year  of  our 
Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  sixly-one. 

r.  Wilson. 

J.  W.  McCLCRE. 
THOMAS  T.  (JINTT. 
J.  T.  TIN D ALL. 
JAMES  R.  McCORMAC 

On  the  22d  of  Jnly  the  State  Convention  re- 
assembled. New  questions  were  presented  for 
its  consideration,  of  which  there  were  no  pre- 
cedents. The  Governor,  legally  cho?en,  bad 
gonc  from  tho  capital  after  initiating  against 
the  National  Government  a  military  demonstra- 
tion that  had  resulted  in  disaster  to  himself  and 
his  adherents.  Tho  Lieutenant-Governor,  who. 
of  right,  should  havo  succeeded  the  Governor, 
was  a  self- condemned  exile  from  the  State,  and 
was  believed  to  be  engaged  in  schemes  which 
incapacitated  him  for  a  proper  discharge  of  the 
executive  functions  in  a  loyal  commonwealth. 
Nor  was  the  President  pro  tem.  of  the  Senate 
present  to  take  tho  place  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  nor  the  Speaker  of  the  House  to  take 
the  place  of  the  President  pro  tem.  Thus  the 
Executive  Department  was  without  a  head, 
and  the  important  functions  of  Governor  re- 
mained undischarged. 

In  the  State  Convention  the  first  business  wai 
to  declare  the  seat  of  Gen.  Price,  as  President 
of  the  Convention,  vacant.  A  committee  of 
seven  was  appointed,  to  whom  were  referred 
several  resolutions  relative  to  the  state  of 
affairs.  On  the  2oth  the  committee  presented 
their  report.  It  alluded  at  length  to  the  un- 
paralleled condition  of  affairs,  the  reckless 
course  of  the  recent  Government,  and  flight  of 
the  Governor  and  other  State  officers  from  the 
capital.  It  declared  tho  offices  of  Governor. 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  Secretary  of  Si  at* 
vacant,  and  provided  that  their  vacancies 
should  be  filled  by  the  Convention,  the  officers 
so  appointed  to  hold  their  positions  till  August. 
1862,  at  which  time  it  recommended  a  specie! 
election  by  the  people.  It  proposed  to  repeal 
tho  ninth  section  of  the  6ixth  article  of  the 
Constitution,  and  that  the  Supreme  Court  ot 
the  State  should  consist  of  seven  members;  and 
that  four  members,  in  addition  to  the  three 
comprising  the  court,  should  be  appointed  b* 
tho  Governor  chosen  by  the  Convention,  to  hold 
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office  till  1862,  when  the  people  would  decide 
whether  the  change  shall  be  permanent.  It 
proposed  to  abolish  the  State  Legislature,  and 
ordain  that  in  case  before  the  1st  of  August, 
1 862,  the  Governor  chosen  by  the  Convention 
should  consider  that  the  public  exigencies  de- 
manded, he  should  order  a  special  election  for 
members  of  the  State  Legislature.  It  recom- 
mended the  passage  of  an  ordinance  repealing 
the  following  bills,  passed  by  the  Legislature 
in  secret  session  in  the  month  of  May  previous: 
the  military  fund  bill,  the  bill  to  suspend  the 
distribution  of  the  school  fund,  and  the  bill  for 
cultivating  friendly  relations  with  the  Indian 
tribes.  It  proposed  to  repeal  the  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  appointment  of  one  major  of  the  Mis- 
souri militia,  and  revive  the  militia  law  of  1859. 
The  report  was  adopted. 

The  act  relative  to  the  school  fund  directed 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  postpone  its 
apportionment  for  the  year,  and  to  let  it  remain 
in  the  Treasury,  subject  to  the  order  of  tho 
General  Assembly.  This  fund  consisted  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  (about  $200,000)  of  the 
general  revenue ;  the  dividends  on  the  State's 
stock  in  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  and 
other  amounts,  the  proceeds  of  fines  and  forfeit- 
ures, the  whole  amounting  to  about  $250,000 
per  annum.  This  sum  had  for  years  been  ap- 
portioned to  the  common  schools  of  the  State, 
and  had  been  the  chief  support  of  those  schools, 
rendering  efficient  service  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. The  report  of  this  committee  was 
adopted.  At  tho  same  time  a  resolution  was 
passed  that  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed 
\<y  the  President  of  the  Convention  to  prepare 
an  address  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  instructions  of  the  Convention, 
was  made.  The  amount  of  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury on  the  24th  of  July  was  a  little  over 
$57,000.  The  disbursements  since  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  last  session  of  tho  Legislature,  had 
been  over  $600,000. 

A  resolution  was  offered  that  there  was  no 
excuse,  either  in  the  present  or  future  condition 
of  the  State,  for  default  of  payment  of  the  in- 
terest on  the  State  debt,  and  that  it  was  pre- 
eminently her  duty  to  pay  it.  After  a  lively 
discussion,  several  substitutes  were  offered, 
when  the  matter  was  referred. 

On  tho  80th  of  July  the  Convention  declared 
vacant  the  offices  of  Governor,  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  Secretary  of  State  by  a  vote  of 
56  to  25.  The  seats  of  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  were  also  declared  vacant 
by  a  vote  of  52  to  28.  On  the  next  day  tho 
following  officers  wero  elected:  Hamilton  It. 
Gamble,  Provisional  Governor;  Willnrd  P. 
Hall,  Lieutenant-Governor;  Mordecai  Oliver, 
Secretary  of  State.  These  officers  were  at  once 
inaugurated,  amid  general  rejoicing. 

The  first  Monday  in  November  was  fixed  as 
the  day  for  the  election  by  the  peoplo  of  State 
officers. 

After  the  transaction  of  some  unimportant 


business,  and  the  presentation  of  an  address  to 
the  people  of  the  State  by  the  Convention,  it 
adjourned  until  the  third  Monday  in  December, 
unless  sooner  called  together  by  the  new  Gov- 
ernment, if  the  public  safety  demanded  it. 

The  address  to  the  people"  of  the  State  by  tho 
Convention,  which  was  adopted  on  the  81st  of 
July,  states  the  action  of  the  Convention  and 
tho  necessity  that  existed  for  it,  and  closes 
with  a  vindication  of  its  lawful  power  to  per- 
form what  it  had  done.'  The  necessity  for  its 
action  arose  out  of  the  condition  of  affairs, 
which  is  thus  described  : 

Wo  have  assembled  in  Jefferson  under  circum- 
stances widely  different  from  thoso  that  existed  when 
the  Conrention  adjourned  its  session  at  St.  Louis. 

We  find  high  officers  of  the  State  Government  en- 
gaged in  actual  hostilities  with  the  forces  of  the  United 
States,  and  blood  has  been  spilt  upon  the  soil  of  .Mis- 
souri. Many  of  our  citizens  Lave  yielded  obedience 
to  an  ill-judged  call  of  the  Governor,  and  have  assem- 
bled in  arms  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  the  invasion 
of  the  State  by  armed  bands  of  lawless  invaders,  as 
the  troops  of  the  United  States  arc  designated  bv  the 
Governor  in  his  proclamation  of  the  17th  day  of  June 
last 

Wc  find  that  troops  from  tho  State  of  Arkansas 
have  come  into  Missouri  for  tho  purpose  of  sustain- 
ing the  action  of  our  Governor  in  his  contest  with 
the  United  States,  and  this  at  the  request  of  our  Exec- 
utive. 

We  find  no  person  present,  or  likely  soon  to  be  pres- 
ent, at  the  seat  of  Government,  to  exercise  the  ordi- 
nary functions  of  the  Executive  Department,  or  to 
maintain  the  internal  peace  of  the  State. 

We  rind  that  throughout  the  State  there  is  imminent 
danger  of  civil  war  in  its  worst  form,  in  which  neigh- 
bor shall  seek  the  life  of  neighbor,  and  bonds  of  soci- 
ety will  be  dissolved,  and  universal  anarchy  shall 
reign.  If  it  be  possible  to  find  a  remedy  for  existing 
evils,  and  to  avert  the  threatened  horrors  of  anarchy, 
it  is  manifestly  the  duty  of  your  delegates,  assembled 
in  Convention,  to  provide  such  a  remedy  ;  and,  in  or- 
der to  determine  upon  the  remedy,  it  is  necessary  to 
trace  very  briefly  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  cvila 
that  now'afflict  the  State. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  any  lengthy  reference  should 
be  made  to  the  action  of  those  States  which  have  se- 
ceded from  the  Union.  We  cannot  remedy  or  recall 
that  secession.  They  have  acted  for  themselves,  and 
must  abide  the  consequences  of  their  own  action.  So 
far  as  you  have  expressed  your  wishes,  you  have  de- 
clared your  determination  not  to  leave"  the  Union, 
and  your  wishes  have  been  expressed  by  this  Con- 
vention. 

Any  action  of  any  officer  of  the  State  in  conflict 
with  your  will,  thus  expressed,  is  an  action  in  plain 
opposition  to  the  principle  of  our  Government,  which 
recognizes  the  people  as  tho  source  of  political  power, 
and  their  will  as  the  rule  of  conduct  for  all  their  offi- 
cers.  It  would  have  been  but  a  reasonable  compliance 
with  your  will,  that  after  you  had,  through  this  Con- 
vention, expressed  your  determination  to  remain  in 
the  Union,  your  Executive  and  Legislative  officers 
should  not  only  have  refrained  from  any  opposition  to 
your  will,  but  should  have  exerted  all  their  powers  to 
carry  your  will  into  effect. 

We  have  been  enabled  to  ascertain  by  some  corre- 
spondence of  different  public  officers,  accidentally  made 
public,  that  several  of  these  officers  not  only  entertained 
and  expressed  opinions  and  wishes  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  Missouri  in  the  Union,  but  actually  engaged 
in  schemes  to  withdraw  her  from  the  Union,  contrary 
to  your  known  wishes. 

After  tho  adjournment  of  your  Convention,  which 
had  expressed  your  purpose  to  remain  in  the  Union, 
Governor  Claiborne  F.  Jackson,  iu  a  letter  addressed 
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to  David  Walker,  President  of  the  Arkansas  Conven- 
tion, dated  April  13,  lSdl.says  :  "  From  the  beginning, 
my  own  conriction  baa  been  that  the  interest,  duty, 
and  honor  of  every  alaveholding  State  demand  their 
separation  from  the  non-slaveholding  States."  Again, 
he  says :  "  1  have  been,  from  the  beginning,  in  lavor 
of  decided  and  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  South- 
ern States,  but  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Missouri, 
up  to  the  present  time,  have  differed  with  me."  Here 
w  e  have  ttie  declaration  of  his  opinion  and  w  ishes,  and 
the  open  confession  that  a  majority  of  the  people  did 
not  agree  with  him. 

But  he  proceeds  :  "  What  their  future  action  (mean- 
ing the  future  action  of  the  people)  may  be,  no  man 
with  certainty  can  predict  or  foretell ;  but  my  impres- 
sion is,  judging  from  the  indications  hourly  occurring, 
that  Missouri  will  be  ready  for  secession  in  less  than 
thirty  days,  and  will  secede  if  Arkansas  will  only  get 
out  of  the  way  and  give  her  a  free  passage." 

It  will  presently  be  seen,  by  an  extract  from  another 
letter,  what  the  Governor  means  by  being  ready  for 
secession  ;  but  it  is  very  remarkable  that  he  should 
undertake  not  only  to  say  that  she  w  ould  be  ready  to 
secede  in  thirty  days,  but  further,  that  she  w  ill  secede, 
when  in  fact  your  Convention,  at  that  time,  stood  ad- 
journed to  the  3d  Monday  of  December  next.  His 
declaration  that  the  State  would  secede  is  made,  doubt- 
less, upon  some  plan  of  his  own,  independent  of  the 
Convention. 

Nine  davs  after  this  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
Arkansas  Convention,  he  wrote  another,  addressed  to 
J.  W.  Tucker,  Esq.,  the  editor  of  a  secession  news- 

fapcr  in  St.  Louis.  This  letter  is  dated  April  2S. 
tCl.  The  writer  says:  "I  do  not  think  Missouri 
should  secede  to-day  or  to-morrow,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  good  policy  that  I  should  so  openly  declare,  I 
want  a  little  time  to  arm  the  State,  and  'I  am  assum- 
ing every  responsibility  to  do  it  with  all  possible  de- 
spatch." 

Again  he  says :  "  We  should  keep  our  own  counsels. 
Everybody  in  the  State  is  in  favor  of  arming  the  State; 
then  let  it  be  done.  All  are  opposed  to  furnishing 
Mr.  Lincoln  with  soldiers.  Time  will  settle  the  bal- 
ance. Nothing  should  be  said  about  the  time  or  the 
mauner  in  which  Missouri  should  go  out.  That  she 
ought  to  eo,  and  will  go,  at  the  proper  time,  I  have  no 
doubt.  She  ought  to  have  gone  last  winter,  w  hen  slio 
could  have  seized  the  public  arms  and  public  property 
and  defended  herself.'' 

Here  we  have  the  fixed  mind  and  purpose  of  the 
Governor,  that  Missouri  shall  leave  the  Union.  He 
wants  time— a  little  time  to  arm  the  State.  He  thinks 
secrecy  should  be  preserved  by  the  parties  with  whom 
he  acts,  in  keeping  their  counsels.  He  suggests  that 
nothing  should  be  said  about  the  time  or  the  manner 
in  which  Missouri  should  go  out;  n.anifestlv implying 
that  the  time  and  manner  of  going  out,  which  he  and 
those  with  whom  ho  acted,  proposed  to  adopt,  were 
some  other  time  and  manner  than  such  as  were  to  be 
fixed  bv  the  people  through  their  Convention.  It  was 
no  doubt  to  be  a  time  and  manner  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Governor  and  the  General  Assembly,  or  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  a  military  bodv  to  be  provided  with  arms 
during  the  little  time  needed  by  the  Governor  for  that 
purpose. 

Tliere  have  been  no  specific  disclosures  made  to  the 
public  of  the  details  of  this  plun,  but  the  Governor 
expresses  his  strong  conviction  that  at  the  proper  time 
the  State  will  go  out. 

This  correspondence  of  the  Governor  occurred  nt  a 
time  w  hen  there  was  no  interference  by  soldiers  of  the 
United  States  with  any  of  the  citizens,  or  with  the 
peace  of  the  State.  The  event  which  produced  exas- 
peration through  the  State,  the  capture  of  Camp  Jack- 
son, did  not  take  place  until  the  10th  of  May.  Yet, 
the  evidence  is  conclusive,  that  there  was  at  the  time 
of  this  correspondence  a  secret  plan  for  taking  Missouri 
out  of  the  Union  without  any  assent  of  the  people 
through  their  Convention. 

An  address  to  the  people  of  Missouri  was  issued  bv 
Thomas  C.  Reynolds,  the   Lieutenant-Governor,  in 


which  he  declares  that  in  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  sad 
Virginia,  his  efforts  have  been  directed  unccasiaglv.to 
the  best  of  his  limited  ability,  to  the  promotion  of  our 
interests,  indissolubly  connected  with  the  vindicatioa 
of  our  speedy  union  with  the  Confederate  State*. 
Here  is  the  second  executive  officer  of  Missouri  avow- 
edly engaged  in  travelling  through  Slates,  which  Le 
must  regard,  while  Missouri  remains  in  the  Union,  as 
foreign  States,  and  those  States  endeavoring,  at  he 
savs,  to  promote  the  interests  of  our  State . 

The  mode  of  promoting  our  interests  is  disclosed  ia 
another  passage  of  the  address,  in  which  he  give*  the 
people  assurance  that  the  people  of  the  Confederate 
States,  though  engaged  in  a  war  with  a  powerful  foe, 
would  not  hesitate  still  further  to  tax  their  energies 
and  resources  at  the  proper  time,  and  on  a  proper  oc- 
casion in  aid  of  Missouri.  The  mode  of  promoting  our 
interests,  then,  was  by  obtaining  military  aid,  ana  this 
while  Missouri  continued  in  the  Union.  "The  remit  of 
the  joint  action  of  the  first  and  secoud  executive  offi- 
cers of  the  State,  has  been  that  a  body  of  military  force* 
of  Arkansas  has  actually  invaded  Missouri,  to  carry 
out  the  schemes  of  your  own  officer,  who  ought  to  bait 
conformed  to  your  will,  as  you  had  made  it  known  &S 
elections,  and  had  expressed  it  by  your  delegate*  in 
Convention. 

Still  further  to  execute  the  purpose  of  severing  the 
connection  of  Missouri  with  the  United  States,  tie 
General  Assembly  was  called,  and  when  assembled, 
sat  in  secret  session,  and  enacted  laws  which  had  for 
their  object  the  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor 
large  sums  of  money,  to  be  expended  in  his  discretion 
for  military  purposes,  and  a  law  for  the  organiiaueti 
of  a  military  force,  which  was  to  be  sustained  bv  ex- 
traordinary taxation,  and  to  be  absolutely  subject  \u 
the  orders  of  the  Governor,  to  act  against  all  ap- 
pose r*.  including  the  United  States.  I«y  these  acts, 
schools  are  closed,  and  the  demands  of  humanity for 
the  support  of  lunatics  arc  denied,  and  the  money  raited 
for  the  purposes  of  education  and  benevolence  may 
swell  the  fund  to  be  expended  in  war. 

Without  referring  more  particularly  to  the  provi- 
sions of  these  several  acts,  which  arc  'most  extraoruV 
nary  and  extremely  dangerous  as  precedents,  it  >» 
sufficient  to  say  that  they  display  the  same  purpose  t« 
engage  in  a  conflict  w  ith  thc  General  Government,  atd 
to  break  the  connection  of  Missouri  with  the  United 
States,  which  had  before  been  manifested  by  Gov. 
Jackson.  The  conduct  of  these  officers  of  the  Legis- 
lative and  Executive  Departments  has  produced  evil* 
and  dangers  of  vast  magnitude,  and  your  delegate*  in 
Convention  have  addressed  themselves  to  the  impor- 
tant and  delicate  duty  of  attempting  to  free  the  State 
from  these  evils. 

On  the  same  day,  Lieut.-Goy.  Reynolds  issued 
a  proclamation  at  New  Madrid,  addressed  to 
the  pcoplo  of  Missouri.  He  said  :  44 1  return  to 
the  State  to  accompany  in  my  official  capacity, 
one  of  the  armies  which  the  warrior  statesman 
whose  genius  now  presides  over  the  affairs  n 
our  half  of  the  Union,  has  prepared  to  advance 
against  the  common  foe."  His  yiew  of  the  pos- 
ture of  affairs,  and  the  measures  which  should 
he  adopted,  is  thus  stated  : 

To  provide  for  this  very  condition  of  things,  eiir 
General  Assembly,  in  May  last,  passed  an  act.  by 
which,  in  view  of  the  rebellion  in  St.  Louis  and  the 
invasion  of  our  State,  the  Governor  was  "  authoring 
to  take  such  measures  as  in  his  judgment  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  proper  to  repel  such  invasion  or  put  down 
such  rebellion."  . 

As  that  rebellion  and  invasion  have  been  sanctioned 
by  the  Government  and  people  of  the  North,  one  of  to* 
most  proper  measures  to  protect  our  interests  is  a  dis- 
solution of  all  connection  with  them.  In  the  present 
condition  of  Missouri,  the  Executive  is  the  only  consti- 
tutional authority  left  in  the  free  exercise  of  legitimate 
power  withiu  her  limit*.    Her  motto,  "  AW"  Wu 
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mprema  Irx  e*U>,"  should  be  hit  guide :  to  him  "let 
the  people's  welfare  be  the  highest  low."  Under  ex- 
isting circumstances  it  it  his  clear  duty  to  accept  the 
actual  situation  of  affairs,  and  simplify  the  real  issues, 
by  making,  under  the  statute  above  mentioned,  and 
subject  to  the  future  control  of  the  General  Assembly 
ana  the  people,  a  provisional  declaration,  in  the  name 
and  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Missouri,  that  her 
union  with  the  Northern  States  has  been  dissolved  by 
theirocts  of  war  upon  her,  and  that  she  is,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  a  sovereign,  free,  and  independent  State. 

The  conviction  that  the  decision  of  this  question  can 
be  safely  left  to  the  patriotism  of  Governor  Jackson, 
and  would  more  properly  emanate  from  the  regular 
executive  of  the  State,  is  the  ouly  ground  for  my  not 
exercising  the  powers  of  Governor  temporarily  in  mo 
invested,  and  at  once  issuing  a  formal  declaration  to 
that  effect.  But  in  order  that  my  position,  both  as  a 
citizen  and  officer  of  Missouri's  Government,  may  be 
distinctly  understood,  I  deem  it  proper  to  declare  that, 
disregarding  forms  and  looking  to  realities,  I  view  any 
ordinance  for  her  separation  from  the  North  and  union 
with  the  Confederate  States,  as  a  mere  outward  cere- 
mony to  give  notice  to  others  of  an  act  already  con- 
summated in  the  hearts  of  her  people ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, all  persons  cooperating  with  the  expedition 
I  accompany  will  expect  that,  iu  the  country  under 
its  influence,  no  authority  of  the  United  S'tates  of 
America  will  be  permitted,  and  that  of  Missouri,  as  a 
sovereign  and  independent  State,  will  bo  exercised  with 
a  view  to  her  spwdy  regular  union  with  her  Southern 
sisters. 

He  further  states  that  the  forces  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Pillow,  had  entered  Missouri  on  the  invitation 
of  Gov.  Jackson,  44  to  aid  in  expelling  tho  ene- 
my from  the  State,"  and  thus  adds : 

By  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  Governor  by 
the  act  before  mentioned,  approved  Mav,  1SC1,  en- 
titled «'  An  act  to  authorize  the  Governor  'of  the  State 
of  Missouri  to  suppress  rebellion  and  repel  invasion," 
I  do  hereby,  as  acting  Governor  of  Missouri,  in  the 
temporary  absence  of  Governor  Jackson,  authorize, 
empower,  and  request  General  Pillow  to  make  and  en- 
force such  civil  police  regulations  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  security  of  his  forces,  the  preserva- 
tion of  order,  aud  discipline  in  his  camp,  ana  the  pro- 
tection of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens.  By 
virtue  of  the  same  act  I  also  extend  like  authority  to 
Brigadier-General  Thompson,  from  whose  military  ex- 
perience and  spirit  brilliant  services  arc  confidently 
expected,  in  his  command  of  the  Missouri  State  Guard 
io  this  district.  THOMAS  C.  REYNOLDS, 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  Missouri. 

On  the  next  day,  August  1st,  Brig.-Gen. 
Thompson  followed  with  his  proclamation  to 
the  people  of  Missouri,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  extract : 

Come  now,  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot !  Our  ene- 
mies are  whipped  in  Virginia  They  have  been 
whipped  in  Missouri.  General  Hardee  advances  in 
the  centre.  Gen.  Pillow  on  the  right,  and  Gen.  McCul- 
loch  on  theJcft,  with  20,000  brave  Southern  hearts  to 
our  aid.  So  leave  your  ploughs  in  the  furrow,  and 
your  oxen  in  the  yoke,  and  rush  like  a  tornado  upon 
our  invaders  and  foes,  to  sweep  them  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  or  force  them  from  the  soil  of  our  State ! 
Brave  sons  of  the  Ninth  District,  come  and  join  us  i 
«  e  have  plenty  of  ammunition,  and  the  cattle  on  ten 
thousand  hills  arc  ours.  We  have  forty  thousand 
Helgian  muskets  coming;  but  bring  vour  guns  and 
muskets  with  you,  if  you  have  them";  if  not,  come 
without  them.  We  will  strike  vour  foes  like  a  South- 
ern thunderbolt,  and  soon  our  camp  fires  will  illumi- 
nate tho  Merrimac  and  Missouri.    Come,  turn  out ! 

JEFF.  THOMPSON, 
Brigadier-General  Commanding. 


After  the  State  Convention  had  closed  its 
labors,  and  previous  to  tho  separation  of  its 
members,  Gov.  Gamble  and  Lieut.-Gov.  Hall 
were  inaugurated,  and  mado  addresses.  This 
was  on  the  first  day  of  August.  On  tho  3d, 
Governor  Gamble  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
people,  in  which,  after  stating  that  a  most  un- 
fortunate and  unnatural  condition  of  feeling 
among  citizens,  amounting  to  actual  hostility, 
aud  leading  often  to  scenes  of  violence  and 
bloodshed,  existed  in  many  parts  of  the  State  ; 
also,  that  it  was  believed  many  citizens  in  arms 
had  responded  to  the  call  of  the  Governor  in 
June  from  a  6ense  of  obligation  to  obey  tho 
State  authority,  &c,  he  thus  expresses  the  spe- 
cial object  of  his  proclamation  : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Hamilton  R.  Gamble,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Missouri,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  facts, 
do  hereby  strictly  charge  and  enjoin  upon  all  sheriffs 
and  other  magistrates  who  ore  conservators  of  tho 
peace,  to  use  all  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  by 
law  in  arresting  and  bringing  to  punishment  all  per- 
sons who  disturb  the  public  peace,  bv  using  violence 
against  any  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  especially  are 
you  charged  to  bring  to  justice  all  who  combine  to 
practise  violence  against  other  persons  on  account  of 
their  political  opinions;  and  if  force  should  be  employ- 
ed to  resist  you  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties  to  an 
extent  that  you  cannot  overcome  by  the  means  pro- 
vided by  law,  you  are  charged  to  make  known  that 
fact  to  this  Department,  that  proper  measures  may  be 
token  in  such  case. 

It  is  enjoined  upon  all  citizens  that  they  perform  the 
duty  of  giving  information  of  deposits  of  munitions  of 
war  belonging  to  the  State,  that  tbey  may  come  to  the 
possession  of  the  State  without  being  captured  bv  the 
troops  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  further  enjoined  upon  all  citizens  of  snitable  nge 
to  enroll  themselves  in  military  organizations,  that 
they  may  take  part  in  the  defence  of  the  State. 

All  citizens  who  are  embodied  under  the  act  of  the 
last  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  popularly  called 
the  "  Military  Law,"  are  notified  that  the  law  lias  been 
abrogated,  the  troops  disbanded,  the  commissions  is- 
sued under  it,  as  well  as  tho  commission  under  the  act 
of  the  same  session  for  the  appointment  of  a  Major- 
General,  have  been  annulled,  and  all  soldiers  and  offi- 
cers arc  enjoined  to  cease  action  in  a  military  capacity. 

The  officers  and  their  troops  belonging  to  the  Con- 
federate States,  who  have  invaded  Missouri,  arc  noti- 
fied that  it  is  against  the  will  of  tho  people  of  Missouri 
that  they  should  continue  upon  the  soil  of  this  State, 
and  that  their  continuance  in  Missouri  will  be  consid- 
ered an  act  of  war,  designed  to  bring  upon  our  State 
the  horrors  of  war,  which  Missouri  desires  to  avoid. 
Thev  are  therefore  notified  to  depart  at  once  from  the 
State. 

Given  under  mv  hand  as  Governor,  and  nndcr  tha 
great  seal  of  the  "State  of  Missouri,  at  Jefferson  City, 
this  8d  dav  of  August,  1861. 

HAMILTON  R.  GAMBLE. 
Since  tho  Governor's  proclamation  was  written  the 
following  despatch  has  been  received  : 

M.  OLIVER,  Secretary  of  State. 

■w*AsniXGToj(,  Aug.  S,  ISal. 
To  Ills  EictlUney,  II.  It.  Gambit,  Governor  of  M'u- 
touri  : 

In  reply  to  vour  message  addressed  to  the  President, 
I  am  directed  to  say  that  if,  by  a  proclamation,  you 
promise  security  to  citizens  in  arms  who  voluntarily 
return  to  their  allegiance  and  become  peaceable  and 
loyal,  this  Government  will  cause  the  promise  to  bo 
respected.        I  hnvc  the  honor  to  be,  «c, 

SIMON  CAMERON,  Secretary  of  War. 

Two  days  after,  on  tho  5th,  Gov.  Jackson, 
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who  had  hastily  returned  from  Richmond,  is- 
sued a  provisional  declaration  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  State,  and  her  separation  from  the 
Union.  Tho  reasons  given  to  justify  a  separa- 
tion of  the  Stato  from  the  Federal  Union, 
which  had  emphatically  nought  her  territory 
nnd  nurtured  her  institutions,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  repeated  instances,  tho  Government  and  people 
of  the  States  now  remaining  in  that  Union  have  crossly 
violated,  in  their  conduct  towards  the  people  and  htate 
ot  Missouri,  both  the  Constitution  of  the  tnited  Mates 
mid  that  of  Missouri,  as  well  as  the  general,  great,  and 
essential  principles  of  liberty  and  free  government. 
Their  President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  avowed  defiance 
of  law  nnd  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales,  and 
under  the  tyrant's  plea  of  necessity,  has  assumed  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among 
the  several  States,  stopping  by  violence  our  trade  with 
our  Southern  neighbors,  aud  depriving  our  citizens  ot 
the  right  secured  to  them  by  a  special,  solemn  compact 
with  the  United  States,  to  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  River.    He  has  usurped  powers  granted 
exclusively  to  Congress,  in  declaring  war  ngauist  the 
Confederate  States;  to  carry  on  this  unholy  attempt  to 
reduce  a  free  people  into  slavish  subjection  to  him,  ho 
lias  in  violatiou  of  tho  Constitution,  raised  and  sup- 
ported armies,  and  provided  and  maintained  a  navy. 

Regardless  of  the  right  reserved  to  the  States  re- 
spectively, of  training  the  militia  and  appointing  its 
officers,  he  has  enlisted  and  armed  contrary  to  law 
under  the  name  of  Home  Guards,  whole  regiments  of 
men,  foreigners  and  others,  in  our  State  to  dely  the 
constitutional  authorities  and  plunder  and  murder  our 
citizens.  Bv  armed  force  and  actual  bloodshed  he  has 
even  attempted  to  deprive  the  people  of  their  right  to 
keep  and  bear  arms,  in  conformity  to  the  Mate  laws, 
nnd  to  form  a  well-regulated  militia  necessary  to  tho 
security  of  a  free  State.  With  his  sanction,  his  sold  ere 
have  been  quartered  in  houses  without  the  consent  of 
the  owners  thereof,  and  without  any  authority  of  law. 
The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  per- 
sons, houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable 
seizures,  has  been  habitually  and  grossly 


searches  and  o. 

violated  bv  his  officers,  acting  under  his  orders,  lie 
has  utterly  ignored  the  binding  force  of  our  constitu- 
tional State  laws,  and  carried  his  insolence  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  introduce,  from  other  States,  free  negroes 
into  our  midst  and  place  them  in  positions  of  authority 
over  our  white  citizens. 

He  bas  encouraged  the  stealing  of  our  slave  prop- 
erty. In  these  and  other  proceedings  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  Northern  Slates  have  unmis- 
takably shown  their  intention  to  overturn  the  social 
institutions  of  Missouri,  and  reduce  her  white  citizens 
to  an  equality  with  the  blacks.  In  the  execution  of 
his  despotic  wishes,  his  agents,  without  even  rebuke 
from  him,  have  exhibited  a  brutality  scarcely  credible 
of  a  nation  pretending  to  civilization.  Even  women 
and  children  of  tender  age  have  fallen  victims  to  the 
unbridled  license  of  his  unfeeling  soldiery.  He  has 
avowedly  undertaken  to  make  the  civil  power  subor- 
dinate to  the  military ;  and  with  the  despicable  and 
cowardly  design  of  thus  protecting  himself  and  his  ac- 
complices, bv  binding  the  consciences  of  the  unhappy 
victims  of  his  tvrannv,  he  has  exacted  from  peaceful 
citizens,  guilty  "of  no  "crime,  an  onth  to  support  his  de- 
testable Government.  To  crush  out  even  peaceful  and 
lawful  opposition  to  it,  he  has  forcibly  and  unconsti- 
tutionally suspended  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  ha- 
b*a*  corpus  and  abridged  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press  by  subjecting  innocent  citizens  to  punish- 
ment for  mere  opinion's  sake,  and  by  preventing  the 
publication  of  newspapers  independent  enough  to  ex- 
pose his  treason  to  liberty. 

The  Governor  further  states  that  the  acts  of 
President  Lincoln  had  been  endorsed  by  the 


Congress  and  people  of  the  Northern  States, 
and  the  war  thus  commenced  by  him  had  been 
made  the  act  of  the  Government  and  nation 
over  which  ho  ruled,  &c.   llo  thus  concludes: 

Now,  therefore,  bv  virtue  of  the  authority  in  me 
vested  bv  said  act,  1,  Claiborne  F.  Jackson,  t.orcrnor 
of  the  State  of  Missouri,  appealing  to  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  my  intention*, 
and  tirmlv  believing  that  I  am  herein  earning  into 
effect  tha  will  of  the  people  of  Missouri,  do  hereby,  ia 
their  name,  by  their  authority,  and  on  their  behalf, 
and  subject  at  all  times  to  their"  free  and  unbiased  con- 
trol, make  and  publish  this  provisional  declaration, 
that  by  the  acts  of  the  people  and  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  political  connection 
heretofore  existing  between  said  States  and  the  people 
and  government  of  Missouri  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally 
dissolved  ;  and  that  the  State  of  Missouri,  as  a  sover- 
eign, free,  and  independent  republic,  has  full  power 
to  lew  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  estab- 
lish commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things 
which  independent  Slates  may  of  right  do. 

Published  and  declared  at  New Uadnd.  Missoon, 
this  tilth  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  eigh 
teen  hundred  and  sixty-one. 

CLAIBORNE  F.  JACKSON, 

Governor  of  Missouri. 

On  the  2Gth  of  July  Gen.  Fremont  arrived  at 
St.  Louis  to  take  command  of  the  "Western  De- 
partment. Military  preparations  were  imme- 
diately commenced  with  great  vigor.  Troops 
from  the  adjoining  States  poured  into  St.  Lows 
and  were  encamped  there,  or  were  sent  into 
the  interior  or  to  Cairo.  At  the  same  time 
Confederate  forces  were  concentrating  in  South- 
western Missouri  in  large  numbers.  Earl/  in 
August  they  advanced  towards  Springticld, 
where  Gen.  Lyon  was  encamped. 

St.  Louis  was  the  prize  before  them,  and  it* 
ultimate  possession  would  transfer  the  entire 
State  to  the  Confederate  Government.  The 
force  of  Gen.  Lyon  was  the  first  obstacle  to  be 
removed. 

The  battle  at  "Wilson's  Creek  had  in  its  effect* 
proved  quite  disastrous  to  Gens.  McCullocli  acd 
Price.  It  not  only  served  to  check  their  prog- 
ress, but  discouraged  many  lukewarm  sympa- 
thizers. Although  a  proclamation  was 
by  the  former  on  tho  12th,  and  by  the  latter 
on  the  20th,  boasting  of  a  great  victory,  Gen. 
Pillow  remained  quiet  at  New  Madrid,  and 
Gen.  Ilardee  at  Greenville.  Meanwhile,  the 
accumulation  and  organization  of  Union  troop* 
at  St.  Louis  and  other  points,  added  to  the 
strength  of  Gen.  Fremont.  Stringent  regula- 
tions were  adopted  by  Gen.  Pope  on  An?"*' 
13th,  under  which  tho  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  was  kept  open  for  traffic. 


Near  the  close  of  August,  however,  the  Con- 
federates had  acquired  such  strength  a*  to  he- 
come  very  bold.   Recruiting  for  tbein  had 
successful  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  l» 
the  border  counties  bodies  of  men  were  organ- 
izing to  cooperate  with  McCulloch  in  his  ^ 
contemplated  advance.    A  lack  of  F0™10 
was  the  chief  embarrassment  to  the  Confeder- 
ate force  at  this  time.  Gen.  Pillow  was  also  w 
this  time  contemplating  a  movement,  and^ab 
Thompson,  who  was  near  Benton  in  ^-co 
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County,  while  tho  former  was  at  New  Madrid. 
Amid  theso  exciting  circumstances  Gen.  Fre- 
mont issued  the  following  proclamation,  with 
its  accompanying  special  military  order : 

HtAD-QCARTEKS  OF  T1IK  W  ESTER*  PEPARTMOTrT,  I 

St.  Louis,  August  81,  1S61.  J 
Circumstances,  in  my  judgment,  of  sufficient  ur- 
gency, render  it  necessary  that  the  Commanding  Gen- 
craalof  this  Department  should  assume  the  adminis- 
trative powers  of  the  State.  Its  disorganized  condi- 
tion, the  helplessness  of  the  civil  authority,  the  total 
insecurity  or  life,  and  tho  devastation  of  property  by 
"  i  of  n- 


murderers  and  marauders,  who  infest  nearly 
every  county  of  the  State,  nnd  avail  themselves  of  the 
public  misfortunes  and  the  vicinity  of  a  hostile  force  to 


creasing  crimes  and  outrages  which  are  driving  off 
the  inhabitants  and  ruining  the  State. 

In  this  condition  the  public  safety  and  the  success 
of  our  arms  require  unity  of  purpose,  without  let  or 
hindrance,  to  the  prompt  administration  of  affairs. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  suppress  disorder,  to  main- 
tain, as  far  as  now  practicable,  tho  public  peace,  and 
to  givs  security  and  protection  to  the  persons  and 
property  of  loyal  citizens,  I  do  hereby  extend  and  de- 
clare established  martial  law  throughout  the  SUte  of 
Missouri. 

The  lines  of  the  army  of  occupation  in  this  State 
are  for  the  present  declared  to  extend  from  Leaven- 
worth by  way  of  the  posts  of  Jefferson  City,  Rollaj 
and  Ironton,  to  Cape  Girardeau,  on  the  Mississippi 
Uiver. 

All  persons  who  shall  bo  taken  with  arms  in  their 
hands  within  these  lines,  shall  bo  tried  by  court-mar- 
tial, and  if  found  guilty,  will  be  shot. 

The  property,  real  and  personal,  of  all  persons,  in 
tbe  State  of  Missouri,  who  shall  take  up  arms  against 
the  United  States,  or  who  shall  bo  directly  proven  to 
have  taken  an  active  part  with  their  euemics  in  the 
field,  is  declared  to  bo  confiscated  to  the  public  use. 
nnd  their  slaves,  if  any  they  have,  are  hereby  declared 
free  men. 

All  persons  who  shall  be  proven  to  have  destroyed, 
after  tho  publication  of  this  order,  railroad  tracks, 
bridges,  or  telegraphs,  shall  suffer  tho  extreme  penalty 
of  the  law. 

AH  persons  engaged  in  treasonable  correspondence, 
in  giving  or  procuring  aid  to  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States,  in  fomenting  tumults,  in  disturbing  the  public 
tranquillity  by  creating  and  circulating  false  reports  or 
incendiary  documents,  are  in  their  own  interests  warned 
that  they  are  ext 


punishment. 

All  persons  who  have  been  led  awav  from  their  alle- 
giance are  required  to  return  to  their  homes  forthwith : 
anv  such  absence,  without  sufficient  cause,  will  be  held 
to  be  presumptive  evidence  against  them. 

The  object  of  this  declaration  is  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  military  authorities  the  power  to  give  instan- 
taneous effect  "to  existing  lows,  and  to  supply  such  de- 
ficiencies as  the  conditions  of  war  demand.  But  it  is 
not  intended  to  suspend  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the 
country,  where  the  law  will  be  administered  by  tho 
civil  officers  in  the  usual  manner,  and  with  their  cus- 
'  f,  while  the  same  can  bo  peaceably 


The  Commanding  General  will  labor  vigilantly  for  the 
public  welfare,  and  in  his  efforts  for  their  safety  hopes 
to  obtain  not  only  the  acquiescence,  but  the  active  su[ 
port  of  the  lovafpcople  of  tho  country. 

J.  C.  FREMONT,  Major-General  Commanding. 


SPECIAL  MILITART 
IlEAIMJC ARTESS,  W ESTER*  DEPARTMENT,  ) 

St.  Louis,  AugutL  80.  ISM.  f 
Tho  Commanding  General  sincerely  regrets  that  ho 
finds  it  necessary  to  make  any  reproach  to  the  patriotic 


army  under  his  command.  ITe  had  hoped  that  the 
rigid  enforcement  of  discipline  and  tho  good  exumplo 
of  the  mass  of  the  enlightened  soldiery  which  he  has 
the  honor  to  lead,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  correct 
in  good  time  tho  irregularities  and  license  of  the  few 
who  have  reflected  discredit  upon  our  cause  and  our- 
selves. 

But  the  extension  of  martial  law  to  all  the  State 
of  Missouri,  rendered  suddenly  necessary  by  its  un- 
happy condition,  renders  it  equally  imperative  to  call 
the  army  to  good  order  and  rigorous  discipline.  They 
are  reminded  that  the  power  to  inflict  the  extraordi- 
nary severities  of  tbe  now  governing  law  is  rigidly 
confined  to  few,  who  are  to  be  held  strictly  accountable 
for  its  exercise.  They  are  also  reminded  that  the  same 
necessity  which  requires  the  establishment  of  martial 
law,  demands  also  the  enforcement  of  the  military  law, 
which  governs  themselves  with  tbe  same  sudden  sever- 
ity. 

The  Commanding  General  therefore  strictly  pro- 
hibits all  vexatious  proceedings  calculated  unneces- 
sarily to  harass  the  citizens,  and  also  unauthorized 
searches,  seizures,  and  destruction  of  properly,  except 
in  cases  of  military  necessity,  and  for  which  the  offi- 


cer authorizing  or  permitting  it  will  be  held  strictly 
and  personally  responsible. 

All  officers  commanding  districts,  posts,  or  detach- 
ments, are  enjoined  to  use  the  utmost  prudence  und 
circumspection  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Un- 
der the  circumstances,  a  strict  obedience  to  orders, 
close  attention  to  duties,  and  an  earnest  effort  to  pro- 
tect and  to  avoid  harassing  innocent  persons,  is  re- 
quested and  expected  everywhere  from  oniccrs  and  men. 

The  Commanding  General  trusts  that  he  will  find 
few  occasions  to  reproach  the  troops.  lie  hopes  and 
believes  that  he  will  find  many  to  admire  and  com- 
mend them.  J.  C.  FREMONT, 

Major-General  Commanding. 

This  proclamation,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the 
manumission  of  slaves,  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied by  President  Lincoln.    (See  Slaves.) 

On  the  12th  of  September  another  proclama- 
tion was  issued  by  Gen.  Fremont,  carrying  into 
effect  that  provision  of  the  former  proclama- 
tion relating  to  slaves.   It  was  as  follows : 

Head-quarters,  Wester*  Department,  I 

Br.  Louis,  Stpt.  12,  l&H.  f 
Tho  Major-General  commanding  the  Western  De- 
partment, having  satisfactory  evidence  that  Thomas 
L.  Sncad,  of  tho  city  and  county  of  St.  Louis  and  State 
of  Missouri,  has  been  taking  active  part  with  the  ene- 
mies of  the  United  States,  in  the  present  insurrection- 
ary movements  against  its  Government;  and  the  Mili- 
tary Commission,  now  in  session  at  tho  arsenal  in  this 
city,  having  reported  the  fact  to  these  head-quarters 
as 'the  result  of  its  deliberations,  the  Major-General 
commanding  has  executed  and  ordered  to  be  pub- 
lished the  following  deeds  of  — 


"Whereas  Thomas  L.  Sncad,  of  the  city  and  county 
of  St.  Louis,  State  of  Missouri,  has  been  taking  active 
part  with  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  in  tho 
present  insurrectionary  movement  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States ;  now,  therefore,  I,  John 
Charles  Fremont,  Major-General  commanding  the  West- 
ern Department  of  the  Army  of  the  United  Slates,  by 
authority  of  law  and  the  power  vested  iu  mo  as  such 
commanding  General,  declare  Frank  Lewis,  heretofore 
held  to  "  service  or  labor"  by  said  Thomas  L.  Snead. 
to  be  free,  and  forever  discharged  from  the  bonds  of 
servitude,  giving  him  full  right  and  authority  to  have, 
use,  and  control  his  own  labor  or  service,  as  to  him 
may  seem  proper,  without  any  accountability  whatever 
to  "said  Thomas  L.  Snead,  or  any  one  to  claim  by, 
through,  or  under  him.  And  this  deed  of  manumis- 
sion shall  be  respected  and  treated  by  all  persons  and 
in  all  courts  of  justice,  as  the  full  and  complete  evi- 
dence of  the  freedom  of  said  Frank  Lewis. 
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In  tcBtimony  whereof  this  act  is  done,  at  Head-quar- 
ters of  the  Western  Department  of  tho  Army  ot  the 
United  JStatcs,  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Statcof  Mis- 
souri, on  the  twelfth  day  of  September,  a.  d.  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  is  evidenced  by  the  de- 
partmental seal,  hereto  affixed  bv  his  order. 

J.  C.  FREMONT, 
Major-General  Commanding. 
HrAD-Qi  Airrr.ua,  WESTeitx  Dkpaktmext. 
Done  at  the  office  of  tho  Provost-Marshal,  in  the  city 
of  St.  Louis,  this  twelfth  day  of  September,  a.  d.  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and'aixtv-one,  at  nine  o'c'ock 
in  the  evening  of  said  day.    Witness  tnv  hand  and 
seal  of  office  hereto  affixed.      J.  McKINSTRY. 

Urigadicr-Ueneral  Provost-MarshaL 

A  similar  deed  was  given  at  the  same  time  to 
Hiram  Keed,  another  slave  belouging  to  Tlios. 
L.  Snead. 

Under  the  operation  of  martial  law,  Provost- 
Marshal  McKinstry,  on  the  81st  of  August,  is- 
sued orders  peremptorily  forbidding  any  person 
to  pass  beyond  the  limit*  of  the  county  without 
a  special  permit  from  his  office,  and  railroad, 
steamboat,  ferry,  and  other  agents  were  pro- 
hibited from  selling  tickets  to  any  one  not 
holding  a  pass  from  the  provost-marshal.  Tho 
order  was  aimed  specially  to  reach  parties  leav- 
ing the  city  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
information  to  the  enemy.  (See  Maktial  Law.) 

The  month  of  September  was  passed  by  the 
Federal  commander  chiefly  in  making  prepara- 
tions for  future  movements.  His  plan  appears 
to  have  been  to  advance  on  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  State  with  such  an  overwhelming 
military  force  as  would  compel  the  Confederate 
commanders  to  evacuate  Missouri  and  to  re- 
tire to  tho  adjoining  States  for  defence.  A  large 
army  from  the  northwest  was  therefore  gath- 
ered at  St.  Louis,  and  at  the  same  time  a  line 
of  fortifications  was  commenced  around  it.  The 
object  of  this  work  was  not  to  protect  tho  city 
in  consequence  of  any  danger,  at  the  time,  of 
capture  by  the  enemy,  but  because,  with  such 
a  line  of  redoubts,  redans,  and  lunettes,  garri- 
soned by  a  few  hundred  or  a  thousand  troops, 
and  mounted  with  heavy  artillery,  the  larger 
part  of  the  army  could  be  spared  for  the  south- 
west expedition.  Thus  Gen.  Fremont  could  as- 
sume an  aggressive  position. 

The  capture  of  Lexington  and  Col.  Mulligan's 
troops  by  Gen.  Price,  on  the  21st  of  Sept..  was 
the  most  im]>ortant  affair  to  the  Confederates 
which  occurred  in  the  State.  (See  Lexington.) 
It  doubtless  caused  Gen.  Fremont,  on  Sept.  27th, 
to  hasten  from  St.  Louis  to  Jefferson  City.  On 
the  3d  of  October  the  Confederates  abandoned 
Tx;xington.  and  as  the  Tnion  force  concen- 
trated at  Jefferson  City,  Gen.  Price  retired  to 
Springfield  and  still  further  south.  His  force 
was  variously  estimated  at  this  time  at  twenty 
thousand  men  and  upwards.  The  original  pur- 
pose of  Gen.  Price  had  been  to  move  from 
Lexington  northward  and  destroy  the  railroad, 
and  then  attack  the  Federal  forces  in  North- 
western Missouri,  but  the  approach  of  Fremont 
prevented  its  accomplishment.  No  one  of  the 
Confederate  generals  sustained  his  position  so 
well  us  Gen.  Price,  with  tho  slender  resources 


at  his  command.  It  was  necessarily,  therefore, 
a  part  of  his  system  of  operations  to  avoid  a 
doubtful  conflict.  Retiring  produced  no  dis- 
couragement upon  his  men.  At  the  same  time, 
by  retiring,  he  came  nearer  to  Arkansas,  from 
whence  he  could  expect  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments, whilst  the  Federal  force,  on  advancing, 
would  be  removed  further  and  further  from  iu 
chief  sourco  of  supplies.  Tho  advance  of  Gen. 
Fremont,  in  the  southwest,  was  made  iu  five 
divisions,  under  Gens.  Hunter,  Pope,  Siegel,  As- 
both,  and  McKinstry.  Each  division  was  sub- 
divided, and  was  composed  of  cavalry,  artillery, 
and  infantry,  ambulances,  «fcc,  and  whatever 
was  necessary  to  enable  it  to  act  independently. 
Gen.  Fremont  accompanied  the  advance  with 
Gens.  Siegel  and  Asboth. 

On  the  14th  of  October  he  arrived  at  War- 
saw on  the  Osage  River,  sixty-five  miles  south- 
west of  Jefferson  City,  where  ho  prepared  to 
cross  by  means  of  bridges.  On  the  opjioMte 
bank  was  a  considerable  Confederate  cavalry 
force  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  which  was  dis- 
persed by  canister-shot.  The  bridge  was  fin- 
ished about  the  21st,  and  on  the  26th  the  troops 
reached  Bolivar.  Gen.  Fremont  left  on  Sunday 
with  Gen.  Siegel  by  forced  marches,  fur  Spring- 
field. Gen.  McKinstry  still  continued  at  War- 
saw with  the  reserve,  and  Gen.  Pope  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Osage.  Gen.  Hunter  was 
with  the  right  wing  advancing,  and  Gen.  Stur- 
gis  with  the  left.  On  the  27th  Gen.  Fremont 
arrived  at  Springfield,  where  the  national  flag 
was  displayed  by  the  people  with  every  dem- 
onstration Of  joy.  On  the  25th  the  brilliant 
charge  was  made  bv  Major  Zagonvi  with  abnc- 
dred  and  fifty  of  Gen.  Fremont's  Body  Guard 
upon  a  force  of  the  enemy  about  half  a  mile 
west  of  the  town,  by  which  the  enemy  wera 
dispersed.    (See  Si>kingfiem>.) 

The  retreat  of  Gen.  Price  had  been  steadily 
in  advance  of  the  Union  troops.  On  the  IStti 
ho  was  at  Clintonville.  Cedar  County,  twenty- 
five  miles  south  of  Papinsville,  on  the  Carthage 
road.  His  entire  army  had  passed  the  0>ase. 
On  the  17th  he  was  expected  by  the  Union 
general  to  make  a  stand,  and  again  on  the  19th. 
On  the  24th  he  was  at  Xesho,  in  Newton 
County,  and  had  united  with  Gen.  McCulloch. 
The  Legislature  of  the  State  had  convened  here 
at  this  time.  Only  a  small  number  of  members 
were  present.  In  Northwestern  Missouri,  Col. 
Morgan,  on  the  19th,  with  220  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Missouri  had  a  skirmish  with  a  larger 
Confederate  force  at  Big  Harrison  Creek  in 
Carrol  County.  Fourteen  of  the  enemy  were 
reported  to  have  been  killed,  and  eight  were 
taken  prisoners.  The  Federal  loss  was  two 
killed  and  fourteen  wounded.  On  tbe  21st  the 
Confederate  garrison  at  Frederick  town  was  sur- 
prised by  a  portion  of  the  First  Missouri  Regi' 
meat,  and  the  town  recaptured. 

In  Southwestern  Missouri,  a  skirmish  took 
place  near  Lebanon  on  tho  13th  of  October  be- 
tween two  companies  of  mounted  men  under 
Major  "Wright  and  a  small  body  of 
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cavalry,  in  which  the  latter  were  surprised 
nnd  routed  with  a  small  loss.  On  the  17th  a 
skirmish  took  place  near  Pilot  Knob,  and  on 
the  22d  another  at  Fredericktown.  (See  Feed- 
er icktowx.)  Several  other  skirmishes  of  small 
importance,  otherwise  than  as  showing  the  ac- 
tivity of  both  Federal  and  secession  troops,  oc- 
curred during  the  month  of  October. 

On  the  1st  of  November  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  between  Gens.  Fremont  and  Price 
that  a  joint  proclamation  should  be  signed  by 
both,  and  issued,  which  should  provide  for  cer- 
tain objects  therein  specified,  as  follows : 

To  all peactahbj  di*po*td  Citizen*  of  the  State  of  If  it- 
sour  i,  greeting:  Whereas,  a  solemn  agreement  has 
been  entered  into  by  and  between  Major-Generals  Fre- 
mont and  Price,  respectively  commanding  antagonistic 
forces  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  to  the  cflect  that  in  fu- 
ture, arrests  or  forcible  interference  bv  armed  or  un- 
armed parties  of  citizens  within  the  limits  of  said  State, 
for  the  mere  entertainment  or  expression  of  political 
opinions  shall  hereafter  cease;  that  families,  now 
broken  up  for  such  causes,  may  be  reunited,  and  that 
the  war  now  progressing  shall  be  exclusively  confined 
to  armies  in  the  tield.  Therefore  be  it  known  to  all 
whom  it  may  concern  : 

1.  2io  arrests  whatever  on  account  of  political  opin- 
ions, or  for  the  merely  private  expression  of  the  same 
shall  hereafter  be  made  within  the  limits  of  the  State 
of  Missouri ;  and  all  persons  who  may  have  been  ar- 
rested and  are  held  to  answer  on  such  charges  only, 
shall  be  forthwith  released.  But  it  is  expressly  de- 
clared, that  nothing  in  this  proclamation  shall  be' con- 
strued to  bar,  or  interfere  with  any  of  the  usual  and 
regular  proceedings  of  the  established  courts  under 
statutes  aud  orders  made  and  provided  for  such  of- 

2.  All  peaceably  disposed  citizens  who  mar  have  been 
driven  from  their  homes  because  of  their  political  opin- 
ions, or  who  may  have  left  them  for  fear  of  force  or 
violence,  are  hereby  advised  and  permitted  to  return, 
upon  the  faith  of  our  positive  assurances  that,  while 
so  returning,  they  shall  receive  protection  from  both 
armies  in  the  field  whenever  it  can  be  given. 

3.  All  bodies  of  armed  men  acting  without  the  au- 
thority or  recognition  of  the  Major-Generals  before 
named,  and  not  legitimately  connected  with  the  armies 
in  the  field,  are  hereby  ordered  at  once  to  disband. 

4.  Any  violation  of  either  of  the  foregoing  articles 
shall  subject  the  offender  to  the  penalty  of  military 
law,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence.  In  testi- 
mony whereof,  the  aforesaid  Major-General  John  C. 
Fremont,  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  on  the  1st  day  of  No- 
vember, a.d.  lStil,  and  Major-Gencral  Sterling  Price, 
at  Cossvillc,  on  this  5th  day  of  November,  a.  d.  1861, 
have  hereunto  set  their  hands,  and  hereby  mutually 
pledge  their  earnest  efforts  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
above  articles  of  agreement,  according  to  their  full 
tenor  and  effect,  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

JOHN  C.  FREMONT. 
Major-General  Commanding  U.  8.  A. 
STERLING  PRICE, 
Maj. -General  Commanding  Missouri  State  Guards. 

After  the  removal  of  Gen.  Fremont,  the 
command  devolved  on  Gen.  Hunter,  who,  on 
the  7th  of  November,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Gen.  Price,  in  which  he  recapitulated  the  agree- 
ment, and  said :  "  As  General  commanding  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  in  this  Department, 
I  can  in  no  manner  recognize  the  agreement 
aforesaid,  or  any  of  its  provisions,  whether  im- 
plied or  direct,  and  I  can  neither  issue,  nor 
allow  to  be  issued,  the  'joint  proclamation ' 
purporting  to  have  been  signed  by  yourself  and 


Major-Gencral  Fremont,  on  the  1st  day  of  No- 
vember, a.  d.  1801." 

Some  of  the  objections  of  Gen.  Hunter  to 
this  agreement,  wero  that  it  would  render  the 
enforcement  of  martial  law  impossible,  that  it 
would  practically  annul  the  confiscation  act  of 
Congress,  &c. 

On  the  2d  day  of  November,  Gen.  Fremont, 
at  Springfield,  received  the  order  for  his  remov- 
al from  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
West.  Ho  had  arrived  there  only  a  few  daya 
previous  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  was  then 
in  the  act  of  marching  on  after  a  retiring 
enemy.  Although  not  altogether  unexpect- 
ed, it  occasioned  much  excitement  in  tho  army, 
and  many  officers  wero  disposed  to  resign,  de- 
claring that  they  would  serve  under  no  other 
commander.  Gen.  Fremont,  however,  issued  a 
patriotic  farewell  address,  urging  the  army  to 
cordially  support  his  successor,  and  expressing 
regret  to  leave  on  the  eve  of  a  battle  they  were 
sure  to  win.   The  following  is  his  address : 

II ea d-q.it a KTEr.R,  Weste**  DrpAirrvKTr.  I 
SpnixcriELD,  -Vor.  2,  1ML  J 

Sohlier*  of  the  Afi*six*ippi  Army  :  Agreeably  to  or- 
ders received  this  dav,  I  take  leave  of  you.  Although 
our  army  has  been  of  sudden  growth,  we  have  grown 
up  together,  and  I  have  become  familiar  with  tho 
brave  nnd  generous  spirits  which  you  bring  to  the  de- 
fence of  your  country,  and  which  makes  me  anticipate 
for  you  a  brilliant  career.  Continue  as  you  have  be- 
gun, and  give  to  my  successor  the  same  cordial  and 
entluifiiastic  support  with  which  you  have  encouraged 
me.  Emulate  the  splendid  example  which  you  have 
already  before  you,  and  let  me  remain  as  I  am,  proud 
of  the  noble  army  which  I  have  thus  far  labored  to 
bring  together. 

Sold  iers,  I  regret  to  leave  you.  Most  sincerely  I 
thank  you  for  the  regard  and  confidence  you  have  in- 
variably shown  me.  I  deeply  regret  that  I  shall  not 
have  the  honor  to  lead  vou  to  the  victory  which  you 
are  just  about  to  win  ;  but  I  shall  claim  the  right  to 
share  with  you  in  the  joy  of  every  triumph,  ana  trust 
always  to  be  personally  remembered  bv  mv  compan- 
ions iu  arms.  JOHN  C.  FREMONT, 

Major-General. 

So  much  complaint  had  hecn  made  relative 
to  the  management  of  the  Western  Department 
by  General  Fremont,  that  the  Secretary  of  War 
proceeded  to  St.  Louis  for  the  purpose  of  inves- 
tigation. An  interview  with  Gen.  Fremont  took 
place  at  Tipton,  and  when  about  to  return  from 
St.  Louis  to  Washington,  the  Secretary  issued 
tho  following  order: 

8t.  Locts,  Oct.  14, 1561. 
Gexbral  :  Tho  Secretary  of  War  directs  me  to  com- 
municate the  following  as  his  instructions  for  your  gov- 
ernment : 

In  view  of  tho  heavy  sums  due,  especially  in  the 
Quartermaster's  Department  in  this  city,  amounting 
to  some  $4,500,<X)0,  it  is  important  tba't  the  money 
which  may  now  be  in  the  hands  of  the  disbursing  olli- 
cers,  or  be  received  by  them,  be  applied  to  the  current 
expenses  of  your  army  in  Missouri,  and  these  debts 
to  remain  unpaid  until  they  can  be  properly  examined 
and  sent  to  Washington  for  settlement ;  the  disbursing 
officers  of  the  army  to  disburse  the  funds,  and  not 
transfer  them  to  irresponsible  agents — in  other  words, 
those  who  do  not  hold  commissions  from  the  President, 
and  are  not  under  bonds.  All  contracts  necessary  to 
be  made  bv  the  disbursing  officers.  The  senior  Quar- 
termaster "here  has  been  verbally  instructed  by  the 
Secretary  as  above. 
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It  is  deemed  unnecessary  (o  erect  field- works  around 
this  city,  and  you  will  direct  their  discontinuance ;  also 
those,  if  any,  in  course  of  construction  at  Jefferson  City. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  seen  that  a  number  of  com- 
missions have  been  given  by  you.  No  payments  will  be 
made  to  such  officers,  except  to  those  whose  appoint- 
ments hare  been  approved  by  the  President.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  apply  to  the  officers  with  volunteer 
troops.  Col.  Andrews  has  been  verbally  so  instructed 
by  the  Secretary ;  also,  not  to  make  transfers  of  fuuds, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  troops. 

The  erection  of  bn  tracks  near  your  quarters  in  this 
city  to  be  at  once  discontinued. 

The  Secretary  has  been  informed  that  the  troops  of 
Oen.  Lane's  command  are  committing  depredations  on 
our  frieuds  in  Western  Missouri.  1  our  attention  is 
directed  to  this,  in  the  expectation  that  you  will  apply 
the  corrective. 

Major  Allen  desires  the  services  of  Capt.  Turnley  for 
a  short  time,  and  the  Secretary  hopes  you  may  laid  it 
proper  to  accede  thereto. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obe- 
dient servant,         L.  THOMAS,  Adjutan't-O'cncral. 

Maior-Ucneral  J.  C.  Fkemoxt, 

Commanding  Department  of  the  West,  Tipton. 

Gen.  Fremont  immediately  surrendered  his 
command  to  Gen.  Hunter,  and  returned  to  St. 
Louis,  whero  he  arrived  on  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  found  a  large  assemblage  gathered  to 
greet  him.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  his 
head-quarters,  and  soon  after  a  procession  bear- 
ing torches,  preceded  by  music,  and  surround- 
ed by  a  vast  concourso  of  citizens,  arrived 
there.  A  committee  previously  appointed  en- 
tered and  delivered  the  following  address  and 
resolutions : 

Maior~GentralJohn  C.  Fremont: 

Sir  :  We  are  instructed  by  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis 
to  welcome  you  to  our  city,  and  perform  the  duty  im- 
posed  upon  us.  with  mingled  feelings  of  sorrow  and 
pleasure.  While  wo  deeply  regret  the  occasion  of 
your  presence  among  us,  we  rejoice  in  the  unmistak- 
able manifestation  oi  the  unllngging  sympathy  of  the 
people.  Thcv  have  witnessed  with  astonishment  and 
indignation  the  event,  unprecedented  in  historr,  of 
your  removal  from  the  command,  while  in  active' pur- 
suit of  the  enemy,  and  on  the  very  eve  of  reaping  the 
fruits  of  your  incessant  and  successful  labors.  The 
true  causes  which  led  to  vour  recall  are  well  under- 
stood and  appreciated.  Vou  have  risen  too  fust  in 
popular  favor.  The  policy  auuotinced  in  your  procla- 
mation, although  hailed  "as  a  political  and  military 
necessity,  furnished  your  ambitious  rivals  ami  ene- 
mies with  a  welcome  weapon  fur  your  intended  de- 
struction. 

The  harbingers  of  truth  will  ever  be  crucified  by  the 
Pharisees. 

We  cannot  be  deceived  by  shallow  and  flimsy  pre- 
texts, by  unfounded  aud  slanderous  reports. 

We  entertain  no  doubt  of  your  ability  to  speedily 
confound  and  silence  your  traducers.  The  dav  of 
reckoning  is  not  far  distant,  aud  the  people  will" take 
care  that  the  schemes  of  your  opponents  shall  in  the 
end  be  signally  defeated. 

As  loyal  citizens,  we  follow  your  example  in  yield- 
ing due  obedience  to  the  cdicts'of  the  powers  that  be. 

With  you  we  join  in  the  hope  that  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  you  have  imbued  the  army  created  bv, 
and  devoted  to  von,  may  lead  them  to  vi'ctorv,  even  in 
the  absence  of  their  legitimate  leader.  Should  we  meet 
with  reverses,  no  fault  will  be  charged  upon  yon; 
should  victory  perch  on  our  banners,  the  wreath  of 
triumph  will  "be  placed  on  your  brow  by  the  verdict 
of  the  couutry. 

Permit  us  to  assure  you  that  when  the  smoke  of 
battle  shall  have  passed  away,  and  peace  shall  be  re- 
stored to  us,  an  appeal  to  the  people  from  the  action 
of  its  servants  will  be  triumphantly  sustained. 


In  pursuance  of  our  instructions,  we  take  pleasure  in 
presenting  to  you  a  copy  of  resolutions  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  citizens  bf  St.  Louis,  in  mass  meeting 
assembled. 

I,\tolutionjt.--We,  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  of  Ger- 
man extraction,  in  mass  meeting  assembled  to  give 
expression  of  our  sentiments  towards  Major-Goners! 
John  C.  Fremont,  have  solemnly  and  unanimously  re. 
solved  : 

1.  That  we  recognize  in  John  C.  Fremont  the  em- 
bodiment of  our  patriotic  feeling  and  political  faith. 

2.  That,  notwithstanding  many  paralyzing  circum- 
stances, he  has  performed  his  arduous  and  responsible 
task  with  all  possible  energy  and  honesty. 

3.  That  we  admire  his  impartiality  and  sagacity  in 
selecting  his  military  counsellors,  without  nations! 
prejudices,  from  among  such  men  as  be  considered 
true  and  worthy  of  his  confidence. 

4.  That  we  will  stand  by  him  as  long  as  he  shitl 
prove  true  to  himself. 

fi.  That  while  we  submit  to  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  behooves  loyal  citizens,  we  regret  to  be 
deprived  at  the  present  moment  of  his  services  in 
conquering  the  rebel  enemy,  and  believe  we  recog- 
nize in  this  event  a  wise  Providence,  which  mav  have 
reserved  htm  for  a  still  wider  sphere  of  action  in  future 
times. 

Gen.  Fremont  with  much  emotion  replied : 

Gentlemen  :  I  wish  to  say  to  yon  that  your  kicd 
and  affectionate — I  may  say  affectionate — reception  of 
me  moves  my  heart.  It  cheers  me  and  atrengtbcni 
my  confidence — my  confidence,  already  somewhat  wi- 
vering— in  our  republican  institutions.'  I  felt  all  dayaa 
we  passed  through  the  country — I  feel  emphatically, 
to-night— that  the  faithful  servant  of  the  people,  hon- 
estly laboring  in  the  public  cause,  will  not  be  allowed 
to  suffer  undeserved,  and  I  feel  stronger. 

Since  I  left  yon  a  few  weeks  ago,  many  accusations 
have  been  rained  on  my  defenceless  head— defenceless 
because  my  face  was  turned  to  the  puhlic  enemy. 
What  I  see  and  hear  to-night,  the  address  vou  have 
just  read  to  me,  and  the  approving  multitude  below, 
show  me  that  I  was  not  wrong  in  leaving  inv  deictic* 
with  you.  In  regard  to  the  baser  charges  ma<le  agau>i 
me,  I*  will  say  nothing  now.  Von  do  not  require  it ;  to 
speak  of  them  would  jar  upon  the  generous  fedinf* 
with  which  you  come  here  to-night.  Others  hare b«<> 
already  answered  by  my  brave  soldiers  at  Springfield: 
and  others,  of  gross  incompetency  aud  a  weak  aid 
aimless  administration,  to  all  of  these  I  w  ill  adopt  your 
address  and  the  shouts  of  the  grand  multitude  belosr 
as  my  answer.  And,  for  nil  this,  gentlemen,  to  yon 
and  to  them,  I  renew  my  thanks  with  all  my  heart, 
which,  to-night,  is  roused  to  full  sensibility  by  tie 
hearty  and  unqualified  expression  of  your  confidence 
and  approbation,  so  valuable  and  grateful  to  tnc  in  mj 
actual  position. 

I  shall  soon  have  occasion,  for  I  shall  make  occa- 
sion, to  answer  all  these  charges  more  definitely.  t  a" 
til  then,  I  will  rely  upon  this  evening  for  my  defence. 

The  crowd  outside  becoming  impatient,  he 
presented  himself,  but  the  high  wind  prevailing 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  address  them. 
Subsequently,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  V. 
S.  House  of  Representatives  to  investigate  the 
management  of  affairs  at  St.  Louis,  as  well  as 
other  matters,  made  a  report  containing  state- 
ments which  seriously  detract  from  the  fitness 
of  tho  Commanding  General  for  the  position 
which  ho  held,  but  do  not  affect  his  persond 
honor. 

On  the  1 1th  of  October  the  State  Convention 
re-as*embled  at  St.  Louis.  The  Governor,  in 
his  Message  to  that  body,  asked  for  a  simp" 
and  more  efficient  military  law,  and  recom- 
mended measures  to  provide  means  to  carry  on 
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the  State  Government,  and  to  meet  the  present 
emergencies. 

An  ordinance  was  adopted  to  postpone  the 
State  election  until  the  first  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber, 1862,  and  providing  for  the  continnanco  of 
the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  office  until  their  successors 
should  be  duly  appointed.  Another  ordinance 
was  passed  providing  for  the  abolition  of  cer- 
tain offices,  reducing  salaries,  &c,  which  con- 
tained a  section  providing  that  all  persons  tak- 
ing tho  oath  prescribed  by  the  ordinance,  with- 
in thirty  days  after  its  passage,  should  be 
exempt  from  arrest  or  punishment  for  taking 
up  arms  against  tho  Provisional  Government 
of  the  State,  or  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  its 
enemies  in  this  civil  war;  and  the  Governor 
was  directed  to  request  the  President,  in  tho 
name  of  tho  people  of  Missouri,  by  proclama- 
tion, to  exempt  all  persons  taking  the  said  oath 
from  all  penalties  incurred  by  taking  np  arms 
against  the  United  Statos,  or  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy  in  the  present  civil  war. 

The  objects  before  the  Convention  having 
been  accomplished  by  providing  sufficient 
funds,  and  authorizing  the  State  officers  to  con- 
tinue until  their  successors  were  appointed,  tho 
Convention  adjourned  to  the  first  Monday  in 
November,  1862. 

Tho  Federal  force  in  Missouri  at  this  time 
was  estimated  at  27,000  men,  of  whom  6,000 
were  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Hunter,  4,000 
under  Gen.  Siegel,  4,500  under  Gen.  Asboth, 
5,500  under  Gen.  McKinstry,  4,000  under  Gen. 
Pope,  under  Gen.  Lane  2,500,  and  under  Gen. 
Sturgis  1,000. 

On  tho  6th  of  November  the  army  was  in 
good  spirits  at  Springfield.  Gen.  Fremont  had 
left,  and  no  battle  was  then  soon  expected.  Tho 
chief  command  was  held  by  Gen.  Hnnter,  the 
oldest  officer  in  the  field,  who  expected  soon  to 
bo  superseded  by  Gen.  Halleck.  Gen.  Price 
fell  back  near  tho  State  line,  and  remained  until 
the  Federal  army  began  to  recede,  about  the 
15th.  They  wero  accompanied  by  long  trains 
of  emigrant  wagons  containing  Union  refugees. 
As  they  retired,  Gen.  Prico  followed  up  after 
them.  The  advance  of  Gen.  Prico  was  mado  in 
three  divisions,  and  with  the  intention  of  mov- 
ing upon  Kansas,  and  making  that  tho  field  of 
future  operations.  The  opinion  in  the  Con- 
federate States  was  that  Gen.  Price  never  had 
any  difficulty  to  procure  men.  His  only  ob- 
stacle had  been  the  want  of  arms. 

On  the  30th  of  November  his  right  wing, 
6,000  strong,  was  at  Stockton.  Tho  left  wing 
held  position  near  Nevada  under  Gen.  Rains, 
4,000  strong.  Tho  centre,  under  Gen.  Price, 
5,000  stronjr,  was  near  Monticello. 

In  Boone  County,  on  the  3d,  Gen.  Prentiss 
broke  up  a  secession  camp,  with  some  loss  on 
both  sides. 

On  the  18th  of  November  Gen.  II.  W.  Hal- 
leck arrived  at  St.  Louis,  and  took  command 
of  the  Western  Department.  Gens.  Sturgis 
and  Wyman  arrived  on  the  same  day.  The  di- 


visions of  Gen.  Hunter  and  Pope  had  reached 
different  points  on  the  Pacific  Railroad,  there  to 
await  the  orders  of  Gen.  Halleck.  About  the 
20th  tho  divisions  of  Gens.  Siegel  and  Asboth 
arrived  at  St.  Louis. 

The  plan  of  Gen.  Price  now,  was  to  approach 
the  borders  of  Kansas,  and  supply  his  forces 
with  arms,  destroy  the  track  of  tho  Northern 
Railroad,  and  thus  cnt  off  the  communication 
with  St.  Louis.  This,  however,  was  defeated 
by  tho  strategical  combinations  of  Gen.  Hal- 
leck, and  on  the  25th  of  December  almost  a 
clean  sweep  had  been  made  of  the  country  be- 
tween the  Missouri  and  Osage  rivers,  and  Gen. 
Price  was  cut  off  from  all  supplies  and  recruits 
from  Northern  Missouri,  and  in  full  retreat  for 
Arkansas. 

In  tho  last  two  weeks  of  December,  tho  Fed- 
eral army  captured  2,500  prisoners,  including 
seventy  commissioned  officers,  1,200  horses  and 
mules,  1,100  stand  of  arms,  two  tons  of  powder, 
100  wagons,  and  an  immense  amount  of  com- 
missary stores  and  camp  equipage.  Several 
skirmishes  took  place  during  these  operations. 
On  tho  22d  of  November  the  town  of  Warsaw 
was  burned  by  incendiaries,  to  prevent  its  fur- 
ther occupation  by  Union  troops.  At  Salem  a 
skirmish  took  placo  on  the  3d  of  December, 
between  a  small  Federal  force  and  a  body  of 
State  Guards.  Several  were  killed  and  wound- 
ed on  both  sides.  At  Shawnee  Mound,  on  the 
18th  of  December,  Gen.  Pope  captured  160 
Confederate  prisoners,  with  wagons,  tents,  and 
baggage.  At  Milford,  on  the  18th,  a  body  of 
tho  enemy  wero  surrounded,  and  surrendered. 
Thirteen  hundred  prisoners  were  taken,  includ- 
ing three  colonels  and  seventeen  captains,  and 
one  thousand  stand  of  arms,  one  thousand 
horses,  sixty-five  wagons,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  tents,  baggage,  and  supplies. 

A  list  of  all  the  battles  and  skirmishes  is 
given  on  tho  following  page. 

This  close  of  military  operations  in  tho  Stato 
at  the  approach  of  winter  left  Gen.  Halleck  free 
to  use  a  large  part  of  his  array  in  Western  Ken- 
tucky. Tho  struggle  in  tho  State  during  the 
year  was  vigorous  and  active,  especially  on  tho 
part  of  Gen.  Price,  under  the  contracted  re- 
sources at  his  cotnmnnd. 

It  was  stated  at  Richmond,  Va.,  that  after 
the  capture  of  Mulligan,  Gen.  Price  intended  to 
attack  Gen.  Fremont  before  he  could  concen- 
trate his  army,  but  was  prevented  by  a  lack  of 
ammunition  from  executing  his  design.  When 
Lexington  surrendered  ho  had  but  2,000  per- 
cussion caps  in  his  whole  command.  Ho  sent 
to  Gen.  Hardee  and  to  Gen.  McCulloch  for  a 
supply,  but  for  some  reason  it  was  not  sent.  It 
was  thought  at  that  time  in  Richmond  that  if 
Gen.  Prico  had  been  zealously  and  efficiently 
seconded,  ho  would  soon  have  driven  the  Fed- 
eral force  from  Missouri,  and  thus  have  secured 
to  the  Confederacy  one  of  tho  most  important 
Western  States.  A  consequence  of  such  an  acqui- 
sition would  involve  tho  destinies  of  Kansas,  tho 
Indian  Nation,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico.  The 
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Baltla  and  Stirmithet  in  Missouri  in  1SG1. 
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possession  of  tho  vast  countries  which  lie  to  tho 
west  and  southwest  was  tho  occasion  of  the  con- 
test made  by  tho  Confederate  States  in  Missouri. 

So  popular  had  Gen.  Price  become  in  tho 
Western  States  of  tho  Confederacy,  that  when 
there  was  a  report  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  on 
the  Uth  of  December,  that  he  had  been  super- 
seded in  his  command  in  the  Department  of 
Missouri  and  Arkansas  by  Gen.  Heath,  it  occa- 
sioned so  much  discussion  as  to  lead  to  a  com- 
munication with  Richmond,  which  caused  the 
following  telegraphic  despatch : 


•Compromise  by  Gen.  J.  B.  Henderson. 

tSkiririlidi. 

1  Evacuated  by  Oen.  Jaeksnn. 

(t  Town  burned  by  the  Confederates. 


Ricbmoxd,  Dec  9, 1S61. 

To  Major  IF.  A.  BroodweU  : 

The  rumor  that  Oen.  Price  will  be  superseded  to 
false,  if  not  malignant.  I  hare  not  received  a  tender 
of  Missouri  troops,  and  consequently  have  no  power 
to  make  appointments  for  them,  or  control  their  organ- 
ization. JKKF.  DAVIS. 

On  the  21st  of  November,  after  Gen.  Hailed 
had  taken  command,  he  issued,  at  St.  Louis,  an 
order,  setting  forth  that,  as  important  informa- 
tion respecting  the  numbers  and  condition  of 
Ins  forces  had  been  conveyed  to  the  enemy  by 
fugitive  slaves,  no  such  persons  should  there- 
after be  permitted  to  enter  the  lines  of  any 
camp,  nor  of  any  forces  on  the  march.  On  tho 
9th  of  December  he  issued  an  order  directing 
the  Mayor  of  St.  Louis  to  require  all  municipal 
officers  immediately  to  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance prescribed  by  the  State  Convention,  and 
also  directing  the  provost-marshal  to  arrest  all 
State  officers  who  had  failed  to  subscribe  ihe 
oath  within  the  time  fixed,  and  subsequently 
attempted  to  exercise  authority. 

On  the  night  of  December  20,  some  men  who 
had  returned  from  Gen.  Price's  army  destroyed 
about  100  miles  of  the  Missouri  Railroad,  or 
rendered  it  useless.  Commencing  eight  miles 
south  of  Hudson,  they  burned  the  bridge,  wood 
piles,  water  tanks,  ties,  and  tore  up  the  rails  for 
miles,  bent  them,  and  destroyed  the  telegraph. 
It  was  a  preconcerted  and  simultaneous  move- 
ment of  citizens  along  tho  road. 

On  the  23d,  Gen.  Halleck  issued  an  order 
fixing  the  penalty  of  death  on  all  persons  en- 
gaged in  destroying  railroads  and  telegraphs 
and  requiring  tho  towns  and  counties  where  it 
is  done  to  repair  the  damages  and  pay  expenses. 

On  the  25th  he  issued  the  following  onler, 
declaring  qualified  martial  law  : 

In  virtue  of  authority  conferred  on  me  by  the  Frew- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  martial  law  is  hereby  de- 
clared, and  will  be  enforced  in  and  about  all  the  rail- 
roads in  this  State. 

It  is  not  intended  by  this  declaration  to  interfere 
with  the  jurisdiction  in  anv  court  which  is  loval  to  uw 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  which  will  aid 
the  military  authorities  in  enforcing  order  and  punish- 
ing crimes. 

About  the  same  time  an  onler  was  isaed 
levying  a  tax  of  $10,000  on  certain  citizens  of 
St.  Louis  who  were  sympathizing  with  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  *  This  money  was  de- 
signed to  support  and  assist  Union  refugees  in 
the  city.    (See  St.  Louis.) 

On  the  28th  of  December  the  negroes  in  con- 
finement at  St.  Louis  as  runaways  were  dis- 
charged by  order  of  the  provost-marshal.  Tu« 
effect  of  the  order  was  only  to  deliver  them 
from  confinement  and  subsequently  from  sale, 
on  the  presumption  that  they  were  slaves.  Gen. 
Ilalleck  stated  that  this  order  would  not  debar 
anyone  from  enforcing  his  legal  rights  to  the 
services  of  the  negroes.  Such  rights,  if  'inr 
existed,  would  be  enforced  through  the  loyal 
civil  tribunals  of  the  State,  whose  mandates 
would  always  be  duly  respected  by  the  nl^'ta^ 
authorities  of  tho  Department.  Military  offi- 
cers cannot  decide  upon  the  rights  of  property 
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or  claims  to  service,  except  bo  far  as  may  be 
authorized  by  the  laws  of  war  or  acts  of  Con- 
gress. When  not  so  authorized,  they  would 
avoid  all  interference  with  such  questions. 

The  Legislature,  which  assembled  at  Neosho, 
finally  obtained  a  quorum  by  the  appointment 
of  proxies. 

There  were  23  members  in  the  upper,  and  77 
in  the  lower  House.  An  act  passed  unanimous- 
ly on  Nov.  2d,  to  ratify  on  arrangement  between 
certain  Commissioners  of  the  State  and  the  Con- 
federate Government,  by  which  Missouri  was  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Confederacy.  That 
agreement  was  as  follows : 

Whereas,  it  is  the  common  desire  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  and  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  that 
said  State  should  become  a  member  of  the  Confeder- 
acy ;  and  whereas,  the  accomplishment  of  their  pur- 
pose is  now  prerented  by  an  armed  invasion  or  the 
territory  of  said  States  by  the  United  States;  and 
whereas,  the  interests  of  both  demand  that  thev  should 
make  common  cause  in  the  war  waged  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  against  tbe  liberties  of  both;  now,  there- 
fore, for  these  most  desirable  objects,  the  Executive 
power  of  the  Stole  of  Missouri  has  conferred  full  pow- 
ers on  Edward  Carrington  Cabell  and  Thomas  L.  Snead, 
and  the  President  of  tbe  Confederate  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, on  It.  M.  T.  Hunter,  their  Secretary  of  State,  who, 
after  having  exchanged  their  said  full  powers  in  due 
and  proper  form,  have  agreed  to  the  following  ar- 
ticles : 

Article  1.  The  State  of  Missouri  shall  be  admitted 
into  said  Confederacy,  on  an  equal  footing  with  tho 
other  States  composing  the  same,  on  the  fulfilment  of 
'  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  second  section  of  tbo 
act  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States,  entitled 


States  of  America,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
August  20,  lsrtl. 

Art.  2.  Until  said  State  of  Missouri  shall  become  a 
member  of  said  Confederacy,  the  whole  military  force, 
material  of  war,  and  military  operations,  offensive  and 
defensive,  of  said  State  shall  be  under  the  chief  control 
and  direction  of  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States, 
upon  the  same  basis,  principles,  and  footing,  as  if  said 
State  were  now  and  during  the  interval,  a  member  of 
■aid  Confederacy,  the  said  force,  together  with  that  of 
the  Confederate  States,  to  be  employed  for  their  com- 
mon defence. 

Art.  8.  Tbe  State  of  Missouri  will,  whenever  she  be- 
comes a  member  of  said  Confederacy,  turn  over  to  said 
Confederate  States  all  thenublic  property,  naval  stores, 
and  munitions  of  war,  of  which  she  may  then  be  in 
possession,  acquired  from  the  United  States,  (except- 
ing the  public  lands,)  on  the  same  terms  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  other  States  of  said  Confederacy 
hare  done  in  like  cases. 

Art.  4.  All  expenditures  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
existing  war  incurred  by  the  State  of  Missouri,  from 
and  after  the  date  of  the  signing  of  this  convention, 
shall  be  met  and  provided  for  by  the  Confederate 
States. 

Art.  r>.  The  alliance  hereby  made  between  the  said 
State  of  Missouri  and  the  Confederate  States,  shall  be 
offensive  and  defensive,  and  shall  be  and  remain  in 
force  during  the  continuance  of  the  existing  war  with 
the  United  States,  or  until  superseded  by  the  admis- 
sion of  said  State  to  the  Confederacy,  and  shall  take 
effect  from  the  date  thereof,  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  third  section  of  the  aforesaid  act,  approved 
August  20,  1861. 

In  faith  whereof,  we,  the  Commissioners  of  the  State 
of  Missouri  and  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 
have  signed  and  sealed  these  presents. 

Done,  in  duplicate,  at  tbe  city  of  Kichraoud,  on  the 
32  a 


Slst  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  tbou- 
sand  eight  hundred  and  sixty -one. 

E.  C.  CABELL. 

TllOS.  L.  SNEAD. 

It.  M.  T.  HUNTER. 

The  samo  body  elected  as  Senators  to  tho 
Confederate  Congress  John  B.  Clark  and  R.  L. 
Y.  Peyton,  and  Thomas  A.  Harris,  Casper  W. 
Bell,  A.  H.  Gonad,  Thomas  Freeman,  Georgo 
Vest,  Dr.  Hyer,  of  Dent,  and  William  M. 
Cooke,  of  St.  Louis,  Representatives  in  tho 
Congress  at  Richmond. 

MONROE,  Fortress.  This  is  the  only 
fortress  in  the  United  States.  It  was  con- 
structed for  tho  defence  of  the  important  navy 
yard  at  Gosport,  and  the  city  of  Norfolk.  The 
United  States  have  expended  upon  it,  thus  far, 
the  snm  of  $2,500,000.  The  area  embraced  by 
its  outer  works  is  about  65  acres.  Within  is  a 
fine  parade  ground  of  25  acres  in  extent,  regu- 
larly laid  out  and  finely  shaded  by  live  oak 
trees.  It  is  a  bastioncd  work,  an  irregular 
heptagon  in  plan.  The  wulls  are  chiefly  of 
granite  and  35  feet  in  height.  Tho  embank- 
ment backing  tho  walls  is  of  sand  and  clay, 
and  of  such  great  thickness  that  it  can  hardly  bo 
breached.  The  casemates  are  bomb-proof  and. 
shot-proof.  Tho  embrasures  are  of  a  size  to 
admit  the  largest  columbiads.  A  moat  faced 
with  dressed  granite  surrounds  the  whole 
work,  through  which,  when  the  gates  are  open, 
tho  tido  ebbs  and  flows.  The  water  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  tide,  from  8  to  15  feet 
deep,  and  from  75  to  150  feet  across. 

The  water  battery  which  faces  the  sea  is 
built  of  stone,  and  of  sufficient  thickness  and 
solidity  to  defy  the  heaviest  shot.  Its  embra- 
sures are  of  the  most  substantial  character. 
They  aro  forty -two  in  number,  and  have  tho 
samo  number  of  42-pounders.  The  6lope  of  tho 
battery  is  covered  with  a  green  turf,  and  is  a 
favorite  promenade.  A  redoubt  leads  from  tho 
northern  extremity  of  this  battery,  round  to 
tho  points  of  the  bastion  near  the  principal 
magazine.  In  the  centre  of  this  redoubt  is  a 
sally-port  or  postern,  leading  to  an  outer  work 
for  the  protection  of  the  land  side  of  tho  fort. 
Tho  only  continuous  land  approach  to  the  fort 
is  a  strip  of  sandy  beach  not  exceeding  40  mis 
in  width,  which  might  bo  readily  cut  through. 
A  full  armament  of  the  fortress  is  871  guns, 
consisting  of  mortars,  columbiads,  and  smaller 
guns.  Its  possession  has  been  of  immense 
importance  to  tho  United  States  during  the 
year,  and  it  has  been  made  the  final  head-quar- 
ters from  which  all  the  military  and  naval  ex- 

Jieditions  on  tho  coasts  took  their  departure, 
ts  possession  has  also  given  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  entire  control  of  tho  waters  of 
Virginia,  and  relieved  it  in  a  great  degree  from 
tho  necessity  of  maintaining  a  blockade.  It 
can  control  the  commerce  of  Richmond,  Nor- 
folk, Alexandria,  Washington,  and  Baltimore. 
Situated  on  the  extremity  of  Old  Point  Com- 
fort, the  peninsula  of  land  which  is  between 
the  York  and  James  rivers,  it  protects  for 
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the  Federal  Government  the  route  by  sea  to 
Annapolis. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  Gen.  Wool  took  com- 
mand of  the  post.  It  had  been  for  a  short  time 
previous  under  the  command  of  Gen.  B.  F.  But- 
ler, who  was  then  placed  in  command  of  the 
volunteer  forces  of  the  department.  The  usual 
communication  between  the  North  and  South 
during  the  year  was  by  a  flag  of  truce  from 
Fortress  Monroe,  which  met  one  from  the  other 
side  in  James  River. 

The  nece?sity  of  a  seizure  of  the  fortress  was 
often  proclaimed  at  Richmond  by  ex-Governor 
Wise.  A  garrison,  however,  sufficient  to  de- 
fend it  against  any  attack  which  might  at  the 
time  be  made,  has  always  been  kept  there  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and  after  the  seces- 
sion of  Virginia  it  was  fully  reenforced,  and 
there  has  been  no  time  sinco  when  it  could  bo 
captured  by  tho  Confederate  States. 

In  his  Message  to  tho  Legislature  of  Virginia, 
on  the  2d  of  December,  Gov.  Letcher  thus  al- 
ludes to  the  situation  of  Fortress  Monroe  :  "  It 
U  to  be  regrotted  that  Fortress  Monroe  is  not 
in  our  possession ;  that  it  was  not  as  easily  cap- 
tured as  the  navy  yard  and  Harper's  Ferry.  As 
far  back  as  the  8th  of  January  last,  I  consulted 
with  a  gentleman  whose  position  enabled  him 
to  know  the  strength  of  that  fortress,  and 
whose  experience  in  military  matters  enabled 
him  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  number  of 
men  that  would  be  required  to  capture  it.  He 
represented  it  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  fortifi- 
cations in  the  world,  aud  expressed  his  doubts 
whether  it  could  be  taken,  unless  assailed  by 
water  as  well  as  by  land,  and  simultaneously. 
He  stated  emphatically  and  distinctly,  that  with 
the  force  then  in  tho  fortress  it  would  be  use- 
less to  attempt  its  capture  without  a  largo 
force,  thoroughly  equipped  and  well  appointed. 
At  no  time  previous  to  the  secession  of  Virgi- 
nia had  we  a  military  organization  sufficient  to 
justify  an  attempt  to  take  it,  and  events  since 
that  occurrence  demonstrate  very  clearly  that 
with  our  military  organization  since,  and  now 
existing,  it  htis  not  been  deemed  prudent  to 
make  the  attempt." 

MUNFORDSvlLLE  is  the  capital  of  nart 
County,  Kentucky,  and  situated  on  the  south 
bank  of  Green  River,  one  hundred  miles  south- 
west of  Frankfort.  The  river  is  navigable  for 
small  steamboats  during  part  of  the  year.  It 
was  near  here  that  a  sharp  action  took  place 
on  the  17th  of  December.  Tho  precise  position 
was  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  near  the 
iron  bridge  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad.  This  bridge  had  been  partially  de- 
stroyed by  the  Confederate  troops,  to  prevent 
the  passage,  of  tho  Federal  force,  but  a  tempo- 
rary structure  had  been  thrown  over  tho  riv- 
er. Four  companies  of  the  Thirty-second  In- 
diana Regiment,  under  command  of  tho  lient.- 
coloncl,  had  crossed,  and  were  thrown  out  as 
pickets  in  squads  of  eight  or  ten  upon  an  open 
meadow  at  tho  distance  of  about  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  river  bank.   At  the  Munfords- 


ville  depot  there  was  a  battery  of  three  guns, 
and  another  of  an  equal  number  about  a  mile 
distant,  in  a  southerly  direction.  A  belt  of 
timber  skirted  the  position  of  the  Indiana  com- 
panies. 

Some  Confederate  soldiers  being  espied  in  the 
wood,  two  companies  were  ordered  to  advance 
and  effect  their  dislodgement.  They  retreated 
half  a  mile  to  their  main  body  without  firing  a 
shot,  and  the  two  companies  advanced  stealth- 
ily as  skirmishers.  A  body  of  cavalry,  consist- 
ing of  Texan  rangers,  then  made  a  dash  upon 
the  companies,  who  returned  the  fire  from 
their  shot-guns  with  a  galling  effect.  "When 
the  batteries  opened,  the  rangers  made  a  charge 
for  the  timber,  and  about  the  same  time  nn  or- 
der was  given  for  the  Federal  infantry  to  rally 
upon  the  same  point.  The  Indianians  execnted 
the  order  under  a  galling  fire  from  the  batteries. 
They  thus  reached  the  wood,  and,  under  cover 
of  the  trees,  did  fearful  execution  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Confederate  cavalry. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  Indianians  was  in- 
curred under  the  effect  of  the  first  fire.  The 
rangers  dashed  in  among  their  ranks  before  tho 
troops  had  found  time  to  form.  Once  formed, 
however,  they  gallantly  advanced  to  the  wood. 

The  fight,  for  a  few  minutes,  is  described  by 
nn  eye-witness  as  a  desperate  encounter.  Tho 
Indiuninns  resorted  to  their  sabre-hay  onets, 
forcing  a  hand-to-hand  combat  upon  their  ene- 
mies so  long  as  tho  Confederates  could  bo 
induced  to  stand  up.  "When  the  Indinninns 
finally  gained  the  wood  and  opened  a  fire  upon 
the  rangers,  they  fled,  leaving  their  dead  uj  on 
the  field,  including  the  body  of  Col.  Terry,  who 
was  killed  by  a  musket-ball.  His  lody  was 
sent  back  afterwards  under  a  flag  of  truce. 

The  Confederate  loss  was  considerable.  There 
wero  found  upon  the  field  sixty-three  dead 
bodies,  and  the  bodies  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
horses.  In  addition,  a  large  number  are  known 
to  have  been  wounded.  The  Federal  loss  was 
thirteen  killed  and  an  equal  number  wounded. 

Two  regiments  of  Federal  troops,  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Indiana  and  the  Sixteenth  Ohio,  came 
promptly  up  to  tho  relief  of  the  four  companies 
from  the  Thirty-second  Indiana,  but  the  fight 
was  not  renewed. 

MURRAY,  NicnoLAS,  D.  D.,  an  American 
clergyman  born  in  Ireland,  Dec,  1803,  died  nt 
Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  Feb.  4,  1861.  He 
came  to  America  in  1818,  and  entered  the  print- 
ing establishment  of  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers 
as  an  apprentice.  Having  after  a  time  become  a 
Protestant  he  united  with  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
church,  then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Dr.  Gar- 
diner Spring,  and  commenced  a  course  of  study 
in  preparation  for  the  ministry.  He  graduated 
at  Williams  College  in  1826,'studied  theology 
at  Princeton,  and  in  1829  was  settled  as  pastor 
of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Wilkesbarre,  Penn. 
Ho  was  called  in  1884  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  chnrch  in  Elizabethtown,  N. 
J.,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.  In  1849 
he  was  elected  Moderator  of  the  Presbyteriun 
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General  Assembly,  O.  S.  lie  acquired  consid- 
erable reputation  by  liis  11  Letters  to  Right 
Rev.  John  Hughes,  Roman  Catholio  Bishop  of 
New  York,"  published  under  the  signature  of 
41  Kirwan,"  in  1848,  in  which  he  controverted 
with  shrewdness  and  tact  somo  of  the  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  He  published  afterwards  several  other 
controversial  works  with  tho  same  signature. 
In  1853  he  visited  Europe,  and  again,  in  1860, 
the  last  time  for  his  health,  as  he  was  suffering 


from  a  disease  of  the  heart.  Besides  the  "  Kir- 
wan Letters,"  Dr.  Murray  published  :  "  Notes, 
Historical  and  Biographical,  concerning  Eliza- 
bethtown,  N.  J.,"  Elizabethtown,  1844;  "Ro- 
manism at  Home,"  N.  Y.,  1852;  "Men  and 
Things  as  I  saw  them  in  Europe,"  N.  Y.,  1853 ; 
"  Parish,  and  other  Pencilling*,"  N.  Y.,  1854; 
"The  Happy  Home,"  1859;  "Preachers  and 
Treadling,"  N.  Y.,  I860,  and  a  series  of  letters 
to  the  New  York  "  Observer  "  during  his  last 
visit  to  Europe. 


N 


NAPOLEON,  the  capital  of  Desha  County, 
Arkansas,  is  situated  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
at  the  mouth  of  tho  Arkansas  River,  about  125 
miles,  by  land,  southeast  of  Little  Rock.  It 
has  been  a  place  of  active  business,  and  is  tho 
point  where  a  fine  marine  hospital  was  built  by 
the  United  States.  This  was  at  once  seized  by 
the  military  upon  the  secession  of  Arkansas, 
with  supplies  amounting  in  value  to  nearly  nine 
thousand  dollars.  They  consisted  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  boxes  containing  small-arms  and 
ordnance  stores  destined  for  the  troops  stationed 
on  tho  frontiers  of  Texas  and  Arkansas,  solely 
for  protecting  the  whites  from  incursions. of  the 
Indians.  A  line  of  a  thousand  miles  thero  was 
usually  guarded  by  two  thousand  regular  troops. 

NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The 
committee  appointed  by  act  of  Congress  on  the 
9th  of  January,  1801,  to  report,  among  other 
subjects,  upon  the  ships  of  the  U.  S.,  where  sta- 
tioned, in  what  command,  and  under  what  or- 
ders, presented  the  following  list  of  vessels 
comprising  the  whole  naval  force  of  tho  country 
in  commission  on  the  16th  of  January,  1861, 
tlioso  in  actual  service,  aud  those  lying  unavail- 
able in  port : 

Lid  of  the  reutU  of  tht  United  Stat**  Nary,  in  com- 
munion on  theltithof  January,  1861. 

Ka*t  India  Squadron.— Hartford,  steam  sloop,  Cap- 
tain Chas.  Lowndes ;  John  Adams,  sloop,  Commander 
J.  M.  Berrien;  Dacotah,  steam  sloop.  Commander 
William  Radford;  Saginaw,  steamer,  Commander  J. 
F.  Schenck — cruising  on  the  East  India  station.  Van- 
dalia,  sloop-of-war,  Commander  J'.  Lee — on  the  way  to 
the  station. 

Brazil  Squadron. — Congress,  frigate,  Captain  L.  M. 
GoloNborough :  Seminole,  steam  sloop,  Commander  K. 
R.  Thomson  ;  Pulaski,  steamer,  Lieutenant  Command- 
ing W.  II.  Macomb — cruising  on  the  station. 

J\tci/ic  Squadron. — Lancaster,  steam  sloop,  Captain 
John  Rudd ;  Saranac,  steamer,  Captain  Robert  Ritchie ; 
Wyoming,  steam  sloop,  Commander  J.  K.  Mitchell ; 
Crane,  sloop-of-war,  Commander  S.  R.  Bisaell ;  St. 
Mary's,  sloop-of-war,  Commander  W.  D.  Porter— at 
Panama,  3d  January.  Narrngansett,  steam  sloop,  Com- 
mander T.  A.  Hunt— on  tho  South  American  coast. 
Levant,  sloop-of-war,  Commander  William  E.  Hunt — 
at  Hilo,  8d  September. 

Mediterranean  Squadron. — Richmond,  steam  sloop, 
Captain  D.  W.  Ingraham;  Susquehanna,  steam  sloop, 
Captain  George  W.  Hollins;  Iroquois,  steam  Bloop, 
Commander  J.  S.  Palmer— cruising  on  the  station. 

African  Squadron.— Constellation,  sloop-of-war,  Cap- 
tain J.  S.  Nicholas;  Portsmouth,  sloop-of-war,  Com- 
mander John  Calhoun ;  Sun  Jacinto,  steam  sloop, 
Captain  T.  A.  Dornin;  Mystic,  steamer,  " 


Commanding  William  E.  Lc  Roy;  Snmter,  steamer, 
Lieutenant  Coinmaiithng  J.  F.  Armstrong;  Mohican, 
steam  sloop,  Commander  S.  W.  Godon;  Saratoga, 
sloop-of-war,  Commaudcr  Alfred  Taylor— cruising  ou 
the  coast  of  Africa. 

Home  Sjuadron. — Cumberland,  sloop-of-war.  Cap- 
tain J.  Marston ;  Powhatan,  steam  sloop,  Captain  S. 
Mercer;  Pocahontas,  steam  sloop,  Commander  S.  F. 
Hazard — at  Vera  Cruz.  Pawnee,  steam  sloop.  Com- 
mander S.  C.  Rowan — at  Philadelphia.  Brooklyn, 
steam  sloop.  Captain  W.  S.  Walker — at  Hampton 
Roads.  Sabine,  frigate,  Captain  H.  A.  Adams;  St. 
Louis,  sloop-of-war,  Commander  Charles  U.  Poor — 
under  orders  to  Pensacola.  Macedonia,  sloop-of-war, 
Captain  James  Glynn — on  way  to  Pensacola.  Mo- 
hawk, steamer,  Lieutenant  Commanding  T.  A.  M.  Crn- 
Tcn;  Crusader,  steamer,  Lieutenant  Commanding  J. 
N.  Maffit;  Wyandotte,  steamer.  Lieutenant  Command- 
ing 0.  H.  Berrymun— supposed  to  be  on  their  station, 
the  coast  of  Cuba, 

Storethipt. — Falmouth,  sloop-of-war,  Lieutenant 
Commanding  Charles  Thomas— stationed  at  Aspin- 
wall.  Warren,  sloop-of-war.  Lieutenant  Commanding 
J.  J.  Boyle — stationed  at  Panama.  Fredonia,  Lieuten- 
ant Commanding  J.  M.  Watson — stationed  nt  Valpa- 
raiso. Supply,  Commander  H.  Walker — sailed  from 
Pensacola,  l'Jth  January,  for  Vera  Cmz.  Release, 
Lieutenant  Commanding  J.  M.  Frailey — returning  from 
Mediterranean.  Relief,  Commander  John  Dc  Camp — 
at  New  York. 

Special  Service.— Niagara,  screw  frignte,  Captain 
William  W.  McKean— special  service  to  Japan. 

Jttcticing  Ship*. — Ohio,  ship-of-the-line,  Commander 
William  Smith— Boston.  North  Carolina,  ship-of-the- 
line,  Commander  J.  H.  Ward— New  York.  Princeton, 
steamer,  Commander  H.  K.  HoflT— Philadelphia.  Alle- 
ghany, steamer,  Commander  W.  W.  Hunter— Balti- 
more.  Pennsvlvauia,  ship-of-the-line,  Commander  A. 
Sinclair— Norfolk.  Independence,  razee— Marc  Island, 
California. 

There  were  also  in  the  ports  of  the  United  State*, 
dismnntled  and  unfit  for  immediate  service,  the  follow- 
ing vessels  belonging  to  the  navy  : 

At  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire:  Santee,  frigate, 
£0  guns;  Dale,  sloop,  10  guns ;  Marion,  sloop,  16  guns. 

At  Boston  :  Colorado,  steam  frisrate,  40  guns;  Min- 
nesota, steam  frigate,  40  guns;  Mississippi,  steamer, 
11*  guns;  Vermont,  ship-of-the-line,  Si  guns;  Vin- 
cennes,  sloop,  £0  guns;  Preble,  sloop,  16  guns;  Bain- 
bridge,  brig,  6  guns. 

At  New  York:  Wnbxsh,  steam  frigate,  40  guns; 
Roanoke,  steam  frigate,  40  guns ;  Potomac,  frigate,  50 
guns;  Brondywine,  frigate,  50  guns;  Savannah,  sloop, 
£4  guns ;  Perry,  brig.  •>  guns. 

At  Philadelphia:  Pawnee,  sloop-of-war,  6  puns; 
Water  Witch,  steamer,  8  guns ;  St  Lawrence,  frigate, 
50  guns  ;  Jamestown,  sloop,  22  guns. 

At  Washington :  Pensacola,  steam  sloop. 

At  Norfolk:  Merrimac,  steam  frigate,  40  guns; 
Plymouth,  sloop,  22  guns;  Gcrmantown,  sloop,  'J2 
guns;  Raritan,  frigate,  50  guns;  Columbia,  frigate,  50 
guns ;  United  States,  frignte,  50  guus. 

At  Annapolis :  Constitution,  frigate,  50 1 
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From  the  evidence  furnished  the  committee 
by  the  naval  department,  of  which  the  above 
is  a  summary,  it  appears  that  the  entire  naval 
force  available  for  the  defence  of  tho  whole  At- 
lantic coast  consisted  of  the  steamer  Brooklyn 
of  25  guns,  and  the  store  ship  Relief  of  2  guns. 
The  former  was  of  too  great  draught  to  enter 
Charleston  harbor  with  safety,  except  at  spring 
tides,  and  the  latter  was  under  orders  to  the 
coast  of  Africa  with  stores  for  the  African 
squadron.  The  committee  called  attention  to 
the  extraordinarily  defenceless  state  iu  which 
the  coast  was  thus  left,  stating  that  the  number 
of  ships  lying  in  port  dismantled  and  unfit  for 
service  was  28,  mounting  in  the  aggregate  874 
guns ;  that  none  of  these  could  be  repaired  and 
pat  under  sail  short  of  several  weeks'  time,  and 
many  of  them  would  require  for  this  pur- 
pose at  least  6  mouths ;  and  also  that  no  orders 
had  been  issued  to  put  any  of  them  in  readi- 
ness. 

Between  the  11th  of  November,  1860,  and  the 
24th  of  January,  1881,  56  officers  of  the  navy 
had  resigned,  including  11  from  tho  Naval 
Academy.  Notwithstanding  the  urgent  appeal 
made  by  tho  committee,  and  tho  very  alarming 
state  of  national  affairs,  Congress  adjourned 
without  making  any  unusual  appropriations  for 
naval  purposes,  and  without  ordering  the  re- 
call of  the  vessels  at  distant  stations.  Such 
was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  the  new  Ad- 
ministration came  into  power  on  the  4th  of 
March.  At  that  time,  according  to  tho  report 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  the  4th 
of  July,  tho  total  number  of  vessels  of  all  classes 
belonging  to  tho  navy  was  90,  carrying,  or  de- 
signed to  carry,  about  2,415  guns.  Excluding 
vessels  on  the  stocks,  those  unfinished,  those 
used  as  stationary  storeships  and  receiving 
ships,  and  those  considered  inexpedient  to  re- 
pair, the  available  force  was : 

1  ship-of-tbe-line.   P4  guns. 

8  frigates   400  " 

20  sloops   40*5  " 

8  brigs   16  " 

8  storcabips   7  " 

G  steam  frigates   212  " 

.r)  first-class  steam  sloops   t'O  " 

4  first-class  side-wheel  steamers   4(5  " 

5  second-class  steam  sloops   43  " 

5  third-class  screw  steamers   23  " 

4  second-daw  sidc-wheel  steamers   8  '« 

2  atcam  tenders   4  " 

03  1,34(5 

Of  this  force,  tho  following  were  in  commis- 
sion, tho  remainder  being  in  ordinary,  disman- 
tled, &e. 

2  frigates   100  guns. 

11  sloops   232  " 

8  storeships   7  « 

1  screw  frigate.   13  " 

6  first-class  steam  sloops   i>0  " 

8  side-wheel  steamers   8o  " 

8  second-class  steam  sloops   4*>  " 

6  third-class  screw  steamers   23  " 

■  8  side- wheel  steamers   5  M 

1  steam  tender   1  " 

42  ~o 


These  vessels  had  a  complement,  exclusive 
of  officers  and  marines,  of  about  7,600  men, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  were  on  foreign  stations. 
The  home  squadron  consisted  of  twelve  vessels, 
carrying  187  guns  and  about  2,000  men.  Of 
this  squadron,  only  four  small  vessels,  carrying 
twenty-five  guns  and  about  280  men,  were  in 
northern  ports. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  the  Moop-of-war  Cum- 
berland, flag-ship  of  Commodore  Pendergrast, 
of  the  home  squadron,  arrived  in  the  Chesa- 
peake, and  was  detained  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  at  Norfolk,  to  await  events  that  were 
gradually  developing  in  Virginia  and  the  ad- 
joining States.  The  navy  yard  at  Norfolk  was 
at  that  time  filled  with  arms  and  munitions, 
and  several  ships  were  in  the  harbor  dismantled 
and  in  ordinary,  and  in  no  condition  to  be 
moved,  had  there  been  men  to  move  them. 
Any  attempt  to  withdraw  these  vessels,  more- 
over, without  a  crew,  was  at  that  time  deemed 
injudicious,  as  likely  to  arouse  a  more  disturbed 
state  of  feeling  at  the  South.  The  commandant 
at  the  yard,  Commodore  McCatiley,  however, 
was,  early  in  April,  cautioned  to  extreme  vigil- 
ance and  circumspection ;  and  on  the  10th  of 
April,  he  was  ordered,  without  giving  needless 
alarm,  to  put  the  shipping  and  public  property  in 
condition  to  be  moved  and  placed  beyond  dan- 
ger whenever  this  might  be  necessary.  A  com- 
mander and  two  engineers  were  detailed  to  pro- 
ceed to  Norfolk  and  put  the  machinery  of  the 
steam-frigate  Merrimac  in  order,  that  she  might 
move  herself  and  tow  out  some  of  the  other 
ships ;  and  on  the  12th  of  April,  the  depart- 
ment directed  that  this  vessel  should  be  pre- 
pared to  proceed  to  Philadelphia  with  the  ut- 
most despatch.  It  was  stated  in  reply  that  four 
weeks  would  be  required  to  put  the  engine  in 
working  order.  The  enginecr-in-chief  was  then 
ordered  at  once  to  Norfolk,  and  the  command- 
ant was  directed  to  lose  no  time  in  placing  an 
armament  on  board  the  Merrimac,  and  removing 
her,  together  with  the  Plymouth,  Dolphin,  and 
Germantown,  away  from  Norfolk,  with  as  much 
of  the  public  property,  ordnance  stores,  Ac,  as 
could  be  saved.  The  engineer-in-chief  reported 
the  Merrimac  as  ready  to  be  moved  on  the 
17th,  but  Commodore  McCauley  at  that  time 
refused  to  have  her  fired  up.  The  fires  were, 
however,  started  early  the  next  morning,  tho 
engines  were  working,  and  the  engineers,  fire- 
men, and  sufficient  men  were  on  board,  but  the 
commandant  still  refused  to  permit  her  to  bo 
moved,  and  in  the  afternoon  gave  directions  to 
draw  tho  fires.  Tho  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
states  that  the  cause  of  his  refusal  to  move  the 
Merrimac,  has  no  explanation  other  than  that 
of  misplaced  confidence  in  his  junior  officers 
who  opposed  it.  Commodore  Paulding  was 
then  immediately  ordered  to  Norfolk  with  such 
officers  and  marines  as  could  be  obtained,  and 
with  directions  to  take  command  of  all  the  ves- 
sels there,  and  at  all  hazards  prevent  the  ships 
and  public  property  from  passing  into  the  hands 
of  the  secessionists.    With  troops  just  ar- 
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rived  at  Fortress  Monroe  from  Massachusetts, 
and  others,  he  reached  Norfolk  on  the  evening 
of  Saturday  the  20th,  where  he  found  that  the 
powder  magazine  had  already  been  seized,  and 
that  an  armed  force  under  Gen.  Taliaferro  had 
commenced  throwing  up  batteries  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  navy  yard.  The  commandant  of  the 
yard,  hopeless  of  extricating  the  ships,  had  just 
ordered  thorn  to  bo  scuttled,  and  they  were 
sinking  ou  the  arrival  of  Commodore  Paulding. 
To  reader  them  useless,  Commodore  Paulding- 
ordered  them  to  be  fired ;  and  ho  also  destroyed 
as  much  public  property  in  the  yurd  as  he  was 
able  to  do  with  his  limited  force.  Tho  Cumber- 
land was  then  taken  in  tow,  and  the  vessels  re- 
turned with  her  down  tho  river,  notwithstand- 
ing tho  obstructions  that  had  been  sunk  in  tho 
channel  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  her  re- 
moval. By  this  disaster,  the  disabled  vessels  of 
the  navy  yard,  about  2,000  cannon,  300  of  which 
were  of  tho  Dahlgren  pattern,  together  with  a 
great  quantity  of  powder,  were  left  in  possession 
of  the  Confederates. 

In  view  of  these  acts,  and  of  similar  hostile 
demonstrations  occurring  at  the  same  time  in 
Baltimore,  the  Government  was  impelled  to 
hasten  at  once  the  completion  of  all  public 
armed  vessels,  and,  moreover,  to  Issue  orders 
to  tho  commandants  of  the  navy  yards  in  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  to  purchase 
or  charter  and  arm,  equip,  and  man  such  steam- 
ers as  might  be  found  suitable  for  the  public 
service.  The  whole  naval  force  was  required 
to  carry  into  effect  the  proclamations  declaring 
an  embargo  or  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports 
which  resisted  tho  execution  of  tho  national 
laws ;  and  on  account  of  tho  great  extent  of 
nearly  8,000  miles  of  tho  coast  along  which 
these  ports  were  situated,  tho  force  was  divided 
into  two  squadrons,  one  for  the  Atlantic  and 
one  for  the  G  ulf  of  Mexico.  At  Hampton  Roads, 
notice  was  given  of  this  blockade  on  tho  30th 
of  April  by  Flag-officer  Pendergrast,  in  com- 
mand of  the  home  squadron ;  and  it  was  soon 
afterwards  made  effective  by  Flag-officer  String- 
ham,  who  arrived  in  Hampton  Roads  on  the 
13th  o>f  May,  with  his  flag-ship,  tho  Minnesota. 
The  Niagara  arrived  at  Boston  from  Japan  on 
the  24th  of  April,  and  soon  after  proceeded  off 
Charleston  harbor,  and  thence  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  to  intercept,  if  possible,  largo  ship- 
ments of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  from  Eu- 
rope destined  for  tho  Gulf  States.  Tho  Gulf 
squadron  was  under  tho  command  of  Flag- 
officer  William  Mervine,  who  arrived  in  the 
Gulf  on  the  8th  of  June,  in  the  steamer  Missis- 
sippi, in  advanco  of  his  flag-ship,  the  Colorado. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  his  report  of 
July  4th,  presented  the  following  statement  of 
tho  vessels  at  that  time  in  service : 

44  Of  the  69  vessels,  carrying  1,340  guns, 
mentioned  as  available  for  service  on  the  4th 
of  March  last,  the  sloop  Levant  has  been  given 
up  as  lost  in  the  Pacific ;  tho  steamer  Fulton 
was  seized  at  Pcnsacola ;  and  one  frigate,  two 
sloops,  and  ono  brig  were  burnt  at  Norfolk. 


These  vessels  carried  172  guns.  The  other 
vessels  destroyed  at  Norfolk  were  considered 
worthless,  and  are  not  included  in  the  list  of 
available  vessels. 

44  These  losses  left  at  tho  disposal  of  the  de- 
partment 62  vessels,  carrying  1,174  guns,  all  of 
which  are  now,  or  soon  will  be  in  commission, 
with  the  exception  of  the 

Gum. 

Vermont,  »hip-of-thc-)inc   84 

Hrandywine,  frigate   60 

Decatur,  sloop,  at  San  Francisco   15 

Jobn  Hancock,  steam  tender,  at  San  Francisco ....  3 

"There  have  been  recently  added  to  the  navy, 
by  purchase,  12  steamers,  carrying  from  2  to  9 
guns  each,  and  3  sailing  vessels.  Thoro  havo 
been  chartered  9  steamers,  currying  from  2  to  9 
guns  each.  By  these  additions,  the  naval  force 
in  commission  has  been  increased  to  82  vessels, 
carrying  upwards  of  1,100  guns,  and  with  a 
complement  of  about  13,000  men,  exclusive  of 
officers  and  marines.  There  are  also  several 
steamboats  aud  other  small  craft  which  are 
temporarily  in  the  service  of  the  department 

44  Purchases  of  sailing  ships  have  been  made 
for  transporting  coals  to  the  steamers  that  are 
performing  duty  as  sentinels  before  the  princi- 
pal harbors.   *      *  * 

44  The  squadron  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  under 
the  command  of  Flag-officer  S.  H.  Stringham, 
consists  of  22  vessels,  296  guns,  and  3,300  men. 

"The  squadron  in  the  Gulf,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Flag-officer  William  Mervine,  consists 
of  21  vessels,  282  guns,  and  3,500  men. 

"  Additions  have  been  made  to  each  of  tho 
squadrons,  of  2  or  3  small  vessels  that  havo 
been  captured  and  taken  into  the  service.  The 
steamers  Pawnee  and  Pocahontas,  and  tho 
flotilla  under  tho  late  Commander  Ward,  with 
several  steamboats  in  charge  of  naval  officors, 
havo  been  employed  on  the  Potomac  River,  to 
prevent  communication  with  that  portion  of 
Virginia  which  is  in  insurrection.  Great  ser- 
vice has  been  rendered  by  this  armed  force, 
which  has  been  vigilant  in  intercepting  supplies, 
and  in  protecting  transports  and  supply-vessels 
in  their  passage  up  and  down  the  Potomac. 

44  The  flotilla,  on  the  27th  ultimo,  met  with  a 
serious  and  sad  loss  in  the  death  of  its  gallant 
commander,  James  II.  Ward,  who  died  at  his 
post,  while  covering  the  retreat  of  his  men 
from  the  assault  of  an  overpowering  number  of 
rebel  enemies.  In  the  death  of  Commander 
Ward  the  navy  has  lost  a  bravo  officer,  who 
has  enriched  it  by  military  and  scientific  con- 
tributions, served  it  faithfully  in  varied  spheres, 
and  promised  much  for  it  in  tho  future. 

44  The  squadron  in  the  Pacific,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Flag-officer  John  B.  Montgomery,  con- 
sists of  6  vessels,  82  guns,  and  1,000  men. 

44  The  West  India  squadron  is  under  the  com- 
mand of  Flag-officer  G.  J.  Pendergrast,  who  has 
been  temporarily  on  duty,  with  his  flag-ship, 
the  Cumberland,  at  Norfolk  and  Hampton 
Roads,  since  the  23d  of  March.  He  will,  at  an 
early  day,  transfer  his  flag  to  the  steam-frigato 
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Roanoke,  and  proceed  southward,  having  in 
charge  onr  interests  on  the  Mexican  and  Central 
American  coasts,  and  in  the  West  Indian  Island?. 

"The  East  India,  Mediterranean,  Brazil,  and 
African  squadrons,  excepting  one  vessel  of 
each  of  the  two  latter,  have  been  recalled. 

"The  return  of  these  vessels  will  add  to  tho 
force  for  service  in  the  Gulf  and  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  about  200  guns  and  2,500  men." 

He  also  stated  in  his  report  that  259  officers 
of  the  navy  had  resigned  their  commissions,  or 
been  dismissed  from  tho  service,  since  the  4th 
of  March ;  for  which  reason  many  of  the  ves- 
sels were  necessarily  sent  to  sea  without  a  full 
complement  of  officers.  Many,  however,  who 
had  retired  to  civil  pursuits,  had  promptly  come 
forward  in  this  time  of  their  country's  need, 
aud  voluntarily  tendered  their  services,  while 
many  masters  and  masters'  mates  were  also 
appointed  from  tho  commercial  marine.  So 
promptly  did  seamen  present  themselves  at  tho 
naval  rendezvous  of  all  the  principal  seaports, 
under  the  authorized  iiicrease  and  abbreviated 


term  of  enlistment,  that  only  one  or  two  ship! 
experienced  any  detention  for  want  of  a  crew, 
and  none  beyond  two  or  three  days.  Never, 
as  the  Secretary  states,  has  the  naval  force  had 
bo  great  and  rapid  an  increase,  and  never  have 
our  seamen  come  forward  with  more  alacrity 
and  zeal  to  serve  the  country. 

In  the  need  of  a  substantial  class  of  vessels 
suitable  for  performing  continuous  dnty  off  the 
coast  in  all  weathers,  the  department  contracted 
for  the  building  of  23  steam  gunboat?,  each  of 
about  500  tons  burden,  and  made  preliminary 
arrangements  for  several  larger  and  fleeter  ves- 
sels, in  addition  to  taking  measnres  for  carry- 
ing out  the  order  of  Congress  of  the  preceding 
session  for  the  construction  of  7  sloo|>s  of  war, 
with  tho  addition  of  one  more.  At  each  of 
the  Northern  navy  yards,  Portsmouth,  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  two  of  this  last 
class  were  directed  to  be  built. 

Tho  following  table  comprises  a  summary  of 
the  vessels  purchased  for  naval  service  during 
the  year  1861  : 
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Of  side-wheel  steamers,  9  were  first-class 
steamships,  all  of  them  costing  from  $83,000  to 
$200,000  each,  except  one,  tho  Alabama,  which 
was  bought  for  $23,000.  Among  the  steamers 
were  18  ferry-boats  and  tug-boats,  the  former 
purchased  from  the  Brooklyn  and  New  Jersey 
companies.  Tho  Navy  Department  also  pur- 
chased, after  August  18th,  a  large  number  of 
old  vescsls,  for  the  purposo  of  loading  them 
with  stone  and  sinking  them  at  the  entrance 
of  the  ports  of  the  Confederate  States.  These 
consisted  of  20  ships,  22  schooners,  16  barks, 
and  1  brig,  and  their  total  cost  was  $160,205. 
A  considerable  number  of  vessels,  mostly  largo 
steamers,  were  also  chartered  for  the  use  of 
tho  navy,  for  which,  between  the  middle  of 
April  and  the  middle  of  September,  the  depart- 
ment paid  the  sum  of  $39,305  05. 

The  armed  vessels  were  almost  exclusively 
ordered,  on  entering  into  the  service,  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Southern  ports,  for  the  purposo  of 
enforcing  their  blockade,  and  the  result  of  their 
operations  is  shown  in  tho  following  summary 
of  vessels,  captured  and  destroyed  from  April 
23  to  November  15v  Those  are  7  ships,  12 
barks,  9  brigs,  115  schooners,  8  sloops,  and  7 
miscellaneous,  the  last  including  the  steamer 
Salvor,  loaded  with  arms,  from  Havana,  and 
bound  to  Tampa  Bay.  Most  of  these  vessels 
contained  valuable  cargoes,  and  three  of  them 

•  One  schooner  named  the  Chotaak,  formerly  the  priva- 
teer Savannah,  prize  to  the  Terry,  wiu  purchased  at  inar- 
dial's  sate  for  |1,260. 


were  privateers.  A  few  were  recapture*!  prize*, 
and  were  restored  to  their  owners.  The  table 
on  the  next  page  presents  a  list  of  the  vessel* 
constructed  at  the  navy  yards,  and  contracted 
for  the  navy  during  the  year  18G1. 

Iron-clad  Vetuh. — At  the  close  of  the  fol- 
lowing table  three  vessels  are  introduced,  be- 
longing to  a  new  class  of  war  steamers.  The 
year  1861  will  always  be  famous  in  naval  his- 
tory for  the  material  change  then  first  fairly 
established  in  the  construction  of  vessels  of 
war,  by  rendering  them  as  nearly  impenetrable 
as  possible  to  the  heaviest  shot,  by  means  of  * 
coating  of  iron  plates.  The  superiority  of  a 
few  guns  of  the  heaviest  calibre  to  the  large 
batteries  of  the  older  ships  was  then  first  gen- 
erally appreciated,  and  the  whole  system  of 
ship-building  in  the  navies  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, as  also  of  somo  of  the  minor  naval  pow- 
ers of  Europe,  underwent  a  more  complete 
chango  than  had  followed  the  introduction  of 
steam.  The  building  of  wooden  vessels  was 
entirely  abandoned,  except  in  some  special 
cases  where  they  were  to  be  covered  with 
plates  of  iron,  and  tho  day  of  old  wooden 
frigates  and  line-of-battle  ships  was  looked  upon 
as  having  passed.  But  steam  floating-batteries 
were  then  no  new  invention.  They  were  re- 
commended as  long  ago  as  1813  by  Robert  Ful- 
ton, and  one  was  built  for  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment after  his  plans,  and  completed  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  An 
account  of  this  and  of  other  steaiu-battcnes 
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used  by  tbo  English  and  tho  French  in  the 
Crimean  war  is  given  in  the  article  Ba.ttkey, 
in  vol.  ii.  of  the  "New  American  Cyclopedia." 
The  French  were  the  first  to  fully  appreciate 
the  immense  advantage  to  the  naval  power 
possessing  the  largest  nnmber  of  the  etrongest 
mttcries  of  this  ola^s,  and  in  1860  engaged 
argely  in  their  construction ;  launching  in  that 
year  tho  battery  named  La  GMre,  a  wooden 
screw-steamer  of  900  horse  power,  253  feet 
long,  55  feet  broad,  and  drawing  2TJ  feet  of 
water.    To  somo  depth  below  her  load-water 
line  her  sides  are  covered  with  iron  plates,  2 


*  Abont  1,300  tons  each,  carrying  about  T  guns  <*aeh. 
t  About  .VW  tons  each,  carrying  about  4  guns  each. 
%  About  700  tons  each,  carrying  abont  4  pins  each. 
|  About  4,600  tons  altogether,  carrjlog2,  U,  and  13  guns. 


feet  wide  and  4£  inches  thick.  Her  armament 
consists  of  thirty-four  64- pounders  on  her 
main  deck,  and  two  heavy  shell  guns  forward, 
under  an  iron  screen.  Her  ports  are  brought 
down  within  6  or  7  feet  of  tho  water.  So  well 
approved  was  the  plan  that  in  1861  the  Gov- 
ernment had  as  many  as  20  batteries  of  this 
character  upon  the  stocks  or  launched.  The 
English,  in  order  to  maintain  the  superiority  of 
their  navy,  were  compelled  to  engage  with 
great  vigor  in  the  same  enterprise.  In  the 
course  or  the  year  1861,  they  conducted  a  series 
of  expensive  experiments  in  firing  from  and 
upon  an  iron  cupola,  constructed  upon  a  float- 
ing battery.  Finding  that  it  stood  the  most 
complete  hammering  with  the  heaviest  shot 
without  injury,  the  Admiralty  decided  upon 
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the  construction  of  a  doublo  cupola,  carrying 
two  guns.  There  wero  also  built  and  afloat 
before  the  closo  of  the  year,  the  following  iron- 
cased  ships : 


runu. 
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MM 

There  were  also  building  the  Achilles,  of  6,100 
tons,  36  guns,  1,250  horso  power,  and  the  Va- 
liant, of  4,000  tons,  82  guns,  800  horse  power. 
Threo  oihers,  of  CO  guns  each,  were  ordered, 
and  three  more  were  soon  to  be  built,  cased 
either  with  4}-inch  iron  on  a  teak  wood  back- 
ing, or  built  of  61 -inch  iron  slabs  without  a 
wooden  backing,  the  choice  to  be  determined 
by  the  greater  resistance  to  shot  on  trial  made 
at  Shoeburyness.  Besides  these  13  sliips  of 
iron,  the  construction  of  5  wooden  ships,  ex- 
pressly designed  for  being  plated  with  iron, 
was  rapidly  pushed  forward.  The  armament 
of  each  of  these  will  consist  of  40  guns  of  the 
heaviest  calibre.  The  estimated  cost  of  these 
18  vessels  is  £8,000,000,  or  $39,000,000.  The 
following  is  the  general  description  of  the 
"Warrior,  tho  first  one  completed  of  these  ves- 
sels. She  is  a  screw -steamer,  380  feet  long 
between  perpendiculars,  (420  feet  over  nil,)  of 
68  feet  beam,  41}  foct  depth  from  spar-deck  to 
keel,  20  feet  draught  of  water,  and  of  6,177  tons 
burden,  builder's  measurement.  She  is  built 
of  iron  throughout,  and  205  feet  of  her  length 
arc  protected  by  44-inch  plates  of  solid  iron, 
backed  with  two  layers  of  teak  timber,  one  of 
10  inches  next  the  iron,  and  the  inner  one  of  8 
inches.  Tho  protection  extends  9  feet  below 
load-water  line.  At  each  end  of  this  protected 
portion,  iron  bulkheads,  4$  inches  thick,  backed 
with  18  inches  of  teak  timber,  complete  the 
protection  for  tho  centre  of  the  ship,  and  inner 
bulkheads  extend  all  around  this  portion  with- 
in 3i  feet  of  tho  sides.  The  enclosed  space  is 
divided  into  6  water-tight  compartments,  one 
being  devoted  to  each  of  tho  two  boilers.  Her 
main-deck  ports  aro  about  8i  feet  above  water 
at  load-water  line,  and  are  lo|  feet  apart.  Sho 
is  bark-rigged  with  the  spars  and  Fails  of  an 
80-gun  ship.  Ilcr  guns  are  C8-pounders  for  the 
main-deck,  ten  Armstrong  70-pounders  on  tho 
spar-deck,  and  two  pivot  Armstrong  100-pound- 
ers,  one  at  each  end,  in  all  48  guus,  which 
may  be  considerably  added  to. 

Mr.  Donald  McKay,  the  American  ship- 
builder, in  calling  the  attention  of  our  people 
to  these  startling  facts  in  a  letter  from  London 
of  Dec.  8d,  1861,  alludes  to  the  inferiority  of 
our  navy,  which  ranks  hardly  with  that  of 
second-rate  European  powers,  and  to  our  un- 
questioned ability  to  build  and  man  a  first-class 
fleet.  He  remarks :  '*  It  would  be  easy  for  us 
to  build  in  one  year,  a  fleet  of  500  to  600  meu- 
of-war  ships,  from  a  gunboat  to  the  largest 
class  of  iron-cased  frigates.  It  is  a  well-known 


fact  that  wo  built  in  one  year,  the  astonishing 
number  of  2,034  vessels  and  steamers  of  all 
classes,  measuring  together  583,450  tons.  *  * 
*  *  We  would  be  able  in  onr  merchant  yards 
alone  to  turn  out  in  one  year  583  ships  of 
1,000  tons  each.  In  our  six  navy  yards,  where 
the  choicest  materials  are  stocked  for  building  a 
fleet  of  100  ships,  60  more  might  be  built  in  one 
year,  making  a  total  of  643  men-of-war  ships 
of  all  classes,  varying  in  their  armament  from 
3  to  60  guns.  More  than  a  hundred  of  onr 
greatest  engineering  firms  would  complete  all 
the  machinery  necessary  to  be  pnt  in  these 
ships  in  less  than  a  year.  Our  capabilities  and 
facilities  of  building  ships  have  not  in  the  least 
suffered  by  the  loss  of  the  seceded  States,  which 
liavo  never  built  one  per  cent  of  the  sea-going 
ships  of  tho  United  States."  As  an  evidence 
of  the  entire  change  that  is  taking  place  in  the 
views  of  practical  men  as  to  the  future  charac- 
ter of  vessels  of  war,  Mr.  McKay  recommends, 
that  in  any  great  emergency  our  navy  could 
be  rendered  much  moro  efficient  for  defeucc  by 
cutting  down  all  our  line-of-battle  ships  one  or 
two  decks,  casing  them  with  5-inch  iron  plates, 
and  arming  them  with  30  or  40  guns  of  the 
heaviest  calibre.  Our  heavy  frigates  might  be 
made  shell-proof  with  iron  plates,  and  the  ar- 
mament on  the  upper  deck  be  dispensed  with 
on  account  of  the  additional  weight.  Our 
merchant  steamers  and  large  clipper  ships  may 
readily  be  transformed  into  frigates,  sloops, 
and  gunboats  of  great  efficiency  and  speed  su- 
perior to  that  of  any  men-of-war  ships  yet 
built.  A  very  large  number  of  our  barks  and 
brigs  are  well  adapted  for  receiving  an  arma- 
ment of  from  8  to  20  guns,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  large  coasting  schooners  of  28  to  80 
feet  breadth  of  beam,  of  a  class  unsurpassed 
for  speed  by  any  sailing  vessels,  and  having 
great  stability  and  strength,  can  soon  be  trans- 
formed into  men-of-war  schooners,  armed  with 
a  pivot  gun,  or  a  mortar  of  the  heaviest  de- 
scription placed  amidships,  and  two  to  four  22- 
pounders  at  the  ends.  The  subject  came  be- 
fore Congress  in  1861,  and  on  the  3d  of  August 
an  act  was  approved,  directing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  u  to  appoint  a  board  of  three  skil- 
ful naval  officers  to  investigate  tho  plans  and 
specifications  that  may  be  submitted  for  the 
construction  or  completing  iron-clad  steam- 
ships or  steam-batteries,  and  on  their  report, 
should  it  bo  favorable,  the  Secretary  of  tho 
Navy  will  cause  one  or  more  armored,  or  iron 
or  steel-clad  steam-ships  or  floating  steam-bat- 
teries to  be  built ;  and  there  is  hereby  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $1,500,000." 
Commodores  Joseph  Smith  and  II.  Paulding, 
with  Capt.  C.  H.  Davis,  were  appointed  this 
board,  and  their  report  was  presented  of  the  date 
of  Sept.  16.  While  considering  iron-clad  ships 
as  without  doubt  formidable  adjuncts  to  coast 
and  harbor  fortifications,  the  board  questioned 
their  advantages  and  ultimate  adoption  as  cm  is- 
ing  vessels,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  enormous 
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weight  added  to  the  vessel  by  the  armor,  which 
involved  greater  power  to  propel  her,  and  at 
the  same  time  largely  increased  the  cost  of  con- 
struction.  To  meet  the  immediate  demand  for 
vessels  as  far  a9  practicable  invulnerahlo  to 
shot,  and  adapted  by  their  light  draught  of 
water  to  penetrate  our  shoal  harbors  rivers, 
and  bayous,  tlie  board  recommended  44  that 
contracts  bo  made  with  responsible  parties  for 
the  construction  of  one  or  more  iron-clad  ves- 
sels or  batteries,  of  as  light  a  draught  of  water 
as  practicable  consistent  with  their  weight  of 
armor."   They  also  advised  tho  construction 
in  our  own  dock-yards,  of  one  or  more  of  these 
vessels  upon  a  large  and  more  perfect  scale 
when  Congress  shall  see  fit  to  authorize  it. 
The  report  concludes  with  a  synopsis  of  tho 
propositions    and    specifications  submitted, 
amounting  to  17  in  number,  tho  terms  of  con* 
struotion  for  tho  different  vessels  ranging  from 
$32,000  to  $1,500,000.    Three  only  of  theso 
were  selected  as  worthy  of  recommendation, 
the  others  being  put  aside,  either  owing  to  too 
great  cost  or  for  other  reasons.    The  three 
proposals  recommended  were  those  of  J.  Erics- 
son, New  York ;  Merrick  &  Sons,  Philadelphia ; 
and  C.  S.  Bush n ell  &  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Of  those  tho  romarks  of  tho  board  aro  as  fol- 
lows : 

44  J.  Ericsson,  New  York. — This  plan  of  a  float- 
ing battery  is  novel,  but  seems  to  bo  based 
upon  &  plan  which  will  render  the  battery  shot 
and  shell-proof.  It  is  to  bo  apprehended  that 
her  properties  for  sea  are  not  such  as  a  sea- 
going vessel  should  possess.  But  sho  may  bo 
moved  from  one  place  to  another  on  the  coast 
in  smooth  water.  We  recommend  that  an  ex- 
periment be  made  with  one  battery  of  this  de- 
scription on  the  terms  proposed,  with  a  guaran- 
tee and  forfeiture  in  case  of  failure  in  any  of 
tho  properties  and  points  of  tho  vessel  as  pro- 
posed. Price,  $275,000;  length  of  vessel,  174 
feet ;  breadth  of  beam,  41  feet ;  depth  of  hold, 
11^  feet ;  time,  100  days;  draught  of  water,  10 
feet ;  displacement,  1,245  tons ;  speed  per  hour, 
9  statute  miles. 

44  Merrick  &  Sons,  Philadelphia. — Vessel  of 
wood  and  iron  combine:!.  This  proposition  wo 
consider  tho  most  practicable  ono  for  heavy 
armor.  We  recommend  that  a  contract  bo 
made  with  that  party,  under  a  guarantee,  with 
forfeiture  in  case  of  failuro  to  comply  with  tho 
specifications;  and  that  the  contract  require 
the  plates  to  be  15  feet  long  and  86  inches  wide, 
with  a  reservation  of  some  modifications,  which 
may  occur  as  tho  work  progresses,  not  to  affect 
the  cost.  Price,  $780,000 ;  length  of  vessel,  220 
feet ;  breadth  of  beam,  60  feet ;  depth  of  hold, 
23  feet ;  time,  9  months ;  draught  of  water,  13 
feet;  displacement,  3,290  tons ;  speed  per  hour, 
9*  knots. 

44  S.  C.  Bushnell  &  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
propose  a  vessel  to  bo  iron-clad,  on  the  rail  and 
plato  principle,  and  to  obtain  high  speed.  Tho 
objection  to  this  vessel  is  the  fear  that  she  will 
not  float  her  armor  and  load  sufliciently  high, 


and  have  stability  enough  for  a  sea  vessel. 
With  a  guarantee  that  she  shall  do  these,  we 
recommend  on  that  basis  a  contract. 

44  Price,  $235,250 ;  length  of  vessel,  180  feet ; 
breadth  of  beam  —  feet;  depth  of  hold,  12 J 
feet ;  time,  4  months ;  draught  of  water,  10 

feet ;  displacement,  tons ;  speed  per  hour, 

12  knots." 

The  recommendation  was  adopted  by  Con- 
gress, and  the  8  vessels  ordered  to  bo  built  aro 
the  last  three  on  the  list  given  above. 

The  contract  made  with  Capt.  Ericsson  stipu- 
lated for  the  completion  of  his  battery  within 
100  days  from  the  signing  of  the  contract, 
which  was  Oct.  5th,  18G1,  and  tho  extraordi- 
nary provision  was  introduced,  that  the  test  of 
the  battery,  upon  which  its  acceptance  by  tho 
U.  S.  Government  depended,  should  be  its  with- 
standing tho  fire  of  the  enemy's  batteries  at 
tho  shortest  ranges,  the  Uuited  States  agreeing 
to  fit  out  the  vessel  with  men,  guns,  &c.  Tho 
following  is  a  general  description  of  tho  vessel 
as  completed  and  delivered  to  tho  V.  S.  Gov- 
ernment for  trial,  March  5,  1862.  Tho  hull  is 
formed  by  two  distinct  parts,  a  lower  and  up- 
per, both  of  which  are  flat-bottomed  ;  the  lower 
ono  built  of  ^-inch  iron,  124  feet  long,  34  feet 
wide  at  the  top,  and  64  feet  deep.  Tho  sides 
incline  at  an  angle  of  about  51°  with  a  vertical 
line,  and  tcrminato  in  sharp  ends,  the  bow  pro- 
jecting and  coming  to  a  point  at  an  angle  of 
80  \  Tho  upper  hull  is  174  feet  long,  41  feet 
4  inches  wide,  with  perpendicular  sides  5  feet 
high.  It  juts  over  the  lower  hnll  on  each  side 
8  feet  7  inches,  and  at  each  end  25  feet.  Tho 
sides  of  this  portion  are  built  of  whito  oak,  2J 
feet  thick,  covered  with  6  inches  of  iron  plates 
on  the  outside,  and  a  4-inch  plating  of  iron  with- 
in ;  the  object  of  the  latter  being  to  arrest  splin- 
ters in  case  of  a  ball  penetrating  the  sides.  Tho 
top  is  covered  with  a  bomb-proof  flat  deck  un- 
protected by  any  railing  or  bulwark.  This 
deck  consists  of  oak  beams,  10  inches  square 
and  26  inches  apart,  covered  with  8-inch  plank, 
and  this  with  2  layers  of  iron,  each  an  inch 
thick.  The  dranght  of  water  is  10  feet,  leaving 
only  18  inches  above  the  surface.  The  project- 
ing ends  of  the  upper  hull  serve  as  a  cover  for 
tho  propeller  and  rudder  in  tho  stern  and  the 
anchor  in  the  bow.  Tho  former  are  entirely 
out  of  reach  of  shot ;  and  the  hitter  is  carried 
in  the  upper  hull,  from  which  it  is  readily  low- 
ered, and  into  which  it  is  hoisted  again  by  men 
working  below,  without  any  exposure  or  sign 
of  their  movements  on  tho  outside.  Tho  lower 
hull  is  bo  situated  beneath  tho  upper,  that  it 
can  only  be  reached  by  a  ball  after  this  has 
passed  through  at  least  25  feet  of  water,  and 
the  inclination  of  tho  sides  would  then  prevent 
its  penetration  ;  and  the  upper  is  impregnable 
in  its  6  inches  of  iron,  backed  with  30  inches 
of  white  oak  and  the  inner  lining  of  J-inch 
iron.  Tho  prominent  object  upon  the  deck  in 
the  middle  of  tho  boat  is  the  turret  or  castle,  a 
cylinder  of  20  feet  diameter  within,  and  9  feet 
high,  built  of  8  thicknesses  of  1-inch  plates,  bolt- 
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ed  securely  one  over  another  with  overlapping 
points,  and  lined  with  an  additional  layer  of 
iron  an  inch  thick,  thus  making  9  inches  in  all. 
The  weight  of  tho  turret  is  about  100  tons,  and 
its  support  is  a  circular  bed  plate  of  composi- 
tion metal  firmly  secured  to  the  deck.  Upon 
this  it  is  supported  except  in  time  of  action, 
when  the  weight  is  taken  by  a  vertical  central 
shaft  of  iron,  with  which  it  is  made  to  revolve 
as  desired,  the  motive  power  being  a  steam  en- 
gine specially  designed  tor  this  service,  as  also  for 
working  the  blowers  for  the  fires,  and  for  ven- 
tilation.  On  the  top,  the  turret  is  covered  with 
iron  beams  and  perforated  iron,  shell-proof. 
This  while  it  affords  protection,  admits  the  cir- 
culation of  air  necessary  in  working  tho  gtins. 
Small  sliding  iron  hatchways  are  also  provided 
to  afford  an  entrance  for  the  men  through  this 
portion.   Tbe  turret  is  constructed  for  two 
heavy  guns,  which  constitute  tho  whole  arma- 
ment of  tho  battery.    They  are  placed  pre- 
cisely parallel  with  each  other,  and  both  are 
directed  out  tho  6ame  side  of  the  turret.  Those 
selected  for  the  first  trial  were  1 1-inch  Dahl- 
gren  smooth-bore  guns,  carrying  168  lb.  round 
shot    Some  wrought-iron  shot  were  provided 
for  the  first  encounter,  but  their  use  was  for- 
bidden for  fear  of  their  bursting  tho  guns,  by 
reason  of  their  weight,  being  15  lbs.  greater 
than  that  of  the  shot  used  in  proving  the  guns. 
The  portholes  are  circular  openings,  8  feet  above 
the  deck,  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  muzzlo 
of  the  gun,  and  kept  closed  by  a  sliding  shut- 
tor,  managed  ou  the  inside,  and  removed  only 
when  the  gun  is  run  out  to  be  fired.  Tho 
gun-carriages  are  of  wrought  iron  and  run  on 
slides  very  accurately  constructed.    The  sight- 
ing of  the  guns  was  designed  to  be  not  over 
their  lino  through  the  portholes;  but  four  holes 
were  pierced  through  the  turret  at  the  height  of 
the  eyo  for  telescopes,  and  just  outside  of  the 
holes  retlectors  wero  fixed,  which  bent  tho  ray 
of  light  coming  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the 
guns  through  the  axis  of  the  telescope.  In 
action,  however,  the  ordinary  mode  of  sighting 
was  adopted.   The  turret  is  caused  to  revolve 
to  tho  right  or  left,  by  the  movement  of  a  smnll 
wheel  which  controls  the  action  of  the  steam, 
and  is  turned  by  the  gunner  or  his  assistants, 
and  a  scale  is  provided  by  which  tho  elevation 
of  tho  guns  is  also  adjusted.   When  ready  for 
firing,  the  shutter  is  triced  up  by  the  gunner, 
the  piece  is  run  ont,  fired,  and  instantly  returns 
by  the  recoil,  a  friction  clamp  upon  tho  sides 
of  the  ways  arresting  it  at  any  desired  point. 
On  this  side  of  tho  turret  is  an  additional  thick- 
ness of  iron  plating  of  about  8  inches.  Tho 
pilot  or  wheel-house,  as  originally  constructed, 
was  a  sqnaro  box  formed  of  bare  or  beams  of 
wrought  iron,  9  inches  by  12,  interlocked  at 
the  corners,  and  covered  with  heavy  plating. 
Elongated  horizontal  apertures  at  the  sides 
afford  the  only  lookout  for  the  helmsman. 
These  apertures  may  also  be  used  as  loopholes 
for  musketry  if  desirable.   In  tho  place  of 
chimneys,  bomb-proof  gratings  are  set  in  the 


deck,  and  through  these  the  smoke  of  the  fires 
is  driven  out  by  the  blowers ;  low  temporary 
chimneys  are  however  provided,  which  are  re- 
moved in  time  of  action.  Tho  deck  is  thus  en- 
tirely free  of  all  incumbrances,  and  the  men 
who  work  tho  vessel  and  handle  the  guns,  are 
all  entirely  out  of  sight  beneath  the  invulner- 
able plating.  All  access  into  tho  interior  is 
securely  shut  olf,  so  that  if  tho  battery  wero 
boarded,  the  men  could  not  be  reached  and  no 
harm  could  be  done  to  tho  vessel  itself.  Its 
sharp  and  powerful  iron  prow  will  enable  it  to 
sink  with  ease  any  wooden  vessel  it  can  reach, 
and  its  light  draught  allows  of  its  running  into 
shoal  waters  either  for  offensive  operations  or 
to  retire,  if  necessary,  to  a  distanco  from  moro 
powerful  vessels  of  deeper  draught.  Her  com- 
plement of  men  consists  of  CO  in  all,  of  whom 
11  are  officers.  Tho  battery  is  evidently  do- 
signed  for  harbor  and  river  operations,  and  not 
for  encountering  heavy  seas.* 


*  The  Important  service  soon  performed  by  this  TCMtli 
and  tho  Immense  consequence*  following  the  llrst  encounter 
between  iron-elad  vessels,  will  justity  us  In  presenting  in 
this  form  a  short  sketch  of  her  voyage,  and  of  tho  battlo  In 
which  *ho  was  Immediately  afterwards  engaged,  although 
the  events  properly  belong  to  the  year  succeeding  that  to 
which  this  volume  is  |>artlcularly  devoted.  The  Monitor  was 
taken  In  tow  from  New  York  harbor  by  a  steam-tug  on  tbo 
•th  of  March,  lSC2,and  propelled  by  her  own  steam-power 
also,  was  hurried  towards  Hampton  Koads,  to  be  In  readi- 
ness. If  possible,  for  the  threatened  descent  upon  our  shipping 
of  the  frigate  Merrimae.  which  tho  Confederates  had  covered 
w  ith  a  heavv  plating  of  Iron,  and  with  a  roof  forward  formed 
of  bars  of  railroad  iron.  In  case  of  encountering  storms,  tho 
original  plan  was  to  make  a  harbor,  and  thus  avoid  the  dan- 
gers tn  which  a  ve-sel  of  this  character  would  be  subjected. 
rl  ho  voyage,  however,  was  [lerformed  through  a  heavy  galo 
of  wind  and  rough  seas,  which  the  vessel  happily  weathered, 
although  tho  waves  rolled  over  the  top  of  the  turret,  and  tbo 
water  was  driven  with  violence  through  the  apertures  neces- 
sarily left  for  ventilation,  for  the  csca|»e  of  smoke,  &c  This 
threatened  several  times  to  extinguish  the  tires,  and  caused 
tho  engines  to  work  so  feebly,  that  they  wero  incompetent 
to  expel  the  noxious  gases,  or  pump  out  the  water.  Several 
of  the  men  and  officers  were  rendered  senseless  by  the  suffo- 
cating fumes  from  the  Ares,  and  were  only  restored  by  being 
brought  up  Into  the  turret,  and  cxj>osed  to  the  fresh  air.  In 
the  height  of  the  gale  the  tiller  rope  was  thrown  off  tbo  wheel, 
and  but  for  the  strong  hawser  connecting  tho  battery  with 
tho  tug-boat  ahead,  the  former  must  have  foundered  oefore 
her  movements  could  bnvc  been  brought  under  any  control. 
During  the  night,  when  those  dangers  wero  most  imminenr, 
no  means  whatever  wero  available  for  signalling  to  tbe  tug- 
boat tho  need  of  seeking  protection  nearer  the  shore,  from 
whleh  direction  the  wind  came,  and  all  on  board  were  thus 
kept  In  constant  alarm. 

To  thus*  upon  whom  rested  the  responsibility  of  tbe  great 
trial,  upon  which  they  were  about  to  enter,  no  sleep  was 
afforded  after  Friday  mornlnir  the  7th  of  March.  On  Satur- 
day evening  the  Monitor  entered  Hampton  Koads  as  tbe  en- 
gagement of  theilay  was  terminating  between  the  Confed- 
erate ships — the  iron-plated  Merrimae,  the  Jamestown,  and 
tho  Yorktown.  with  the  United  Statos  vessels— tho  sloop^f- 
war  Cumberland,  the  frigate  Congress,  and  the  steam-frfgato 
Minnesota,  the  two  former  of  whleh  had  already  boon  de- 
stroyed, the  one  by  tbe  terrible  battering  power  of  the 
Merrimae,  and  tho  "other  by  her  heavy  broadsides  of  shot 
and  shell.  During  the  night  the  Merrimae  lay  at  anchor 
near  Sewall'a  Point,  and  tho  Monitor  remained  near  tbo 
Minnesota,  which  was  fast  aground  between  Fortress  Mon- 
roe and  Ncwjiort  News.  Early  on  Sntidnv  morning  tbe 
Merrimae  was  seen  advancing  towards  tbe  Minnesota,  to  re- 
new tho  work  of  destruction  she  had  so  successfully  prose- 
cuted tho  day  before.  When  within  range,  her  shot  wers 
discharged  at  tho  frigate  atrronnd  without  any  heed  being 
paid  to  the  apparently  Insignificant  stranger  within  •  mllo 
of  which  she  was  pawing.  At  this  distance,  those  on  board 
the  Merrimae  must  have  been  astonished  as  ono  of  the  11- 
Inch  Dahtgrens  from  the  curious  little  tower  npon  tho  raft- 
like  structure  opened  upon  tho  ship  with  Its  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  pound  shot.   From  that  time  the  attack  upon 
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Stereni  Battery. — In  November  an  act  was 
passed  by  Congress,  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  appoint  n  committee  to  examine 
the  Stevens  Battery  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  re- 
port upon  the  expediency  of  its  being  complet- 
ed by  the  Government.  This  board  consisted 
of  Commodore  Stringham,  Commander  "Wil- 
liam Inman,  Captain  T.  A.  Dornin,  and  Chief 
Engineer  A.  C.  Stimers,  all  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  and  Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute,  who  met  at  the  navy  yard 
in  Brooklyn,  on  the  1st  of  December,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  investigation  of  the  subject,  with 
which  they  were  charged.  The  report  of  the 
board,  made  Dec.  24th,  was  unfavorable  for  the 
completion  of  the  ship,  Prof.  Henry,  however, 
not  fully  concurring  in  the  conclusion  arrived 
at  by  tho  naval  officers. 

The  ship  is  described  as  a  long,  slender  iron 
vessel,  evidently  intended  for  high  speed  in 
smooth  water,  and  but  partially  completed. 
Her  length  is  420  feet,  and  extreme  breadth  53 
feet.  Her  sides  are  built  of  ^-inch  iron,  rivet- 
ed to  ribs  of  angle  iron  0  inches  deep,  3  inches 
wide,  and  A  inch  thick,  spaced  two  feet  apart 
throughout  the  entire  length.  Tho  bottom  is 
strengthened  with  floor  timbers  of  plate  iron, 


tbe  Minnesota  was  abandoned,  and  attention  was  directed 
only  to  this  new  antagonist.  Tbe  vessel!  toon  came  into 
close  action,  and  no  effect  resulting  from  tho  shot  of  the 
Merrimac  striking  the  .Monitor,  an  nttempt  was  tuade  by 
the  former  to  run  down  nnd  crush  or  sink  the  smaller  ves- 
sel. Five  times  the  two  vessels  struck  each  other,  nnd  each 
time  one  of  the  puns  of  the  Monitor  was  discharged  directly 
against  the  plated  sides  of  the  Merrimac.  The  Minnesota 
directed  her  lire  against  the  Merrimac,  and  two  of  her  balls 
struck  the  Monitor,  without,  however.  Indicting  any  damage. 
After  the  contest  had  raged  for  sonte  hours,  the  Monitor,  en- 
tirely unharmed,  withdrew  to  sonic  distance  for  the  purpose 
of  hoisting  more  shot  into  her  turr 


of  hoisting  more  shot  into  her  turret;  which  being  done, 
the  fight  was  immediately  re-commenced.  The  Merrimac 
soon  appeared  to  be  in  a  disabled  condition,  and  gradually- 
worked  away  towards  the  batteries  at  Sewall's  Point.  As 
afterwards  ascertained,  the  heavy  iron  prow,  projecting  sis 
feet  from  tho  stem  of  the  Merrimac,  was  so  wrenched  by 
the  concussion  against  the  side  of  the  Monitor,  that  the  tim- 
bers of  the  frame  were  started,  causing  the  vessel  to  leak 
badly.  It  is  not  known  that  the  shot  of  the  Monitor  pene- 
trated the  sides  of  her  opponent ;  but  It  has  been  reported 
and  denied  that  the  timbers  behind  the  Iron  plating  were 
shattered  by  tbe  tremendous  force  of  the  blows.  The  Merri- 
mac received  some  Injury,  nnd  loss  of  life  was  Incurred  from 
the  shot  of  the  Minnesota,  but  to  what  extent  Is  not  known. 
During  the  fight,  the  first  officer  of  tbe  Monitor,  Cant.  A.  II. 
Worden,  took  his  station  In  the  pilot-house,  and  direct- 
ed the  firing  by  signals  to  the  First  Lieutenant,  8.  Dana 
Greene,  by  whom  the  nuns  were  trained  and  fired.  One  of 
the  lost  shots  of  the  Merrimac  struck  the  pilot-house  near 
tho  aperture  through  which  Captain  Worden  was  looking 
at  tho  instant.  The  blow,  which  was  so  heavy  aa  to  break 
one  of  the  great  wruught-iron  beams  of  the  pilot-house, 
stunned  this  offlour,  seriously  injuring  his  eyes  and  face. 
On  the  retiring  of  the  Merrimac,  the  second  officer,  now 

taking  charge  of  tbe  *  I.  knowing  that  another  shot 

striking  tbe  pilot-house  would  bo  likely  to  complete  its  de- 
struction, and  render  the  vessel  unmanageable  by  disabling 
the  steering  apparatus;  and  acting  under  positive  orders 
which  restricted  the  Monitor  to  a  defensive  course,  except 
so  far  as  might  be  necessary  to  protect  the  Minnesota,  de- 
clined to  pursue  the  Merrimac,  and  remained  by  the  Minne- 
sota. Excepting  the  damage  to  the  pilot-house,  the  Monitor 
received  no  Injury  In  this  naval  battle.  Two  men  leaning 
against  the  Inner  wall  of  tho  turret  were  knocked  down  nnd 
stunned  for  a  short  time  by  a  shot  striking  the  opposite  side 
against  them,  but  no  other  inconveniences  were  experienced 
by  the  officers  and  crew.  Many  marks  of  shot  were  found 
upon  the  sides,  turret,  and  deck  of  the  Monitor,  the  deepest 
penetration  of  whieh  was  on  tho  vertical  sides,  amounting 
In  one  instance  to  U  inches. 


On  the  tower  tho  deepest  de- 
on  the  deck  i  inch. 


secured  to  a  heavy  box  keelson,  running  from 
stem  to  stern,  and  the  plating  over  this  portion 
is  $  of  an  inch  thick.  Five  tubular  boilers  on 
each  side,  occupying  80  feet  of  the  length  of 
tho  vessel,  are  secured  to  the  iron  keelson,  and 
immediately  abaft  these  are  the  8  main  en- 
gines, nearly  completed,  and  occupying  53  feet 
length  of  the  vessel. 

Four  engines,  of  1,000  horse  power  each,  aro 
connected  with  each  of  the  two  propeller  shafts, 
which  are  worked  quite  independently  of  each 
other,  so  that  the  propellers,  revolving  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  if  desired,  may  be  used  to 
turn  the  ship  round,  or  they  may  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  the  rudder.  Forward  of  the  boil- 
ers are  two  pumping  engines,  and  pumps  for 
feeding  the  boilers,  and  two  engines  for  running 
a  large  fan-blower  for  furnishing  fresh  air 
throughout  the  ship,  drawn  down  through 
gratings  in  the  bomb-proof  deck  above.  This 
will  cause  a  powerful  draught  in  the  furnace 
fires,  independently  of  the  height  of  the  chim- 
ney.  The  lower  deck,  at  tho  height  of  14  feet 
above  the  bottom,  is  planned  to  extend  forward 
and  abaft  the  machinery,  beneath  which  will 
be  coal,  water-tanks,  and  powder-magazines, 
and  upon  it  provisions  and  shell  rooms  and 
other  water  tanks.   The  object  of  the  tanks  is 
for  containing  sea-water,  which  it  is  designed 
to  admit  to  the  extent  of  1,100  tons,  if  neces- 
sary, in  time  of  action,  for  the  purpose  of  par- 
tially submerging,  and  thus  better  protecting, 
the  vessel.    At  21  feet  from  the  bottom  is  the 
next  deck,  rendered  bomb-proof  forward  and 
abaft  the  machinery,  but  over  which  it  is  to  be 
of  ordinary  material.   The  portion  of  the  shipj 
protected  by  heavy  armor  is  that  occupied  by 
the  machinery,  extending  altogether  120  feet  in 
length.    From  3  feet  outside  the  vessel,  the 
sides  against  this  portion  are  to  be  carried  up 
on  a  slope  of  about  27°  with  the  horizon,  to  14 
feet  inboard,  giving  an  upper  deck  7  feet  above 
the  21-fcet  deck,  with  the  width  of  23  feet 
amidships.  The  forward  and  after  ends  of  this 
deck  are  formed  like  the  sides,  and  slope  down 
to  tho  bomb-proof  deck.  The  inclined  armor  is 
to  be  of  7  thicknesses  of  plate  iron,  making  al- 
together 6|  inches,  supported  upon  iron  beams 
8  inches  deep,  and  tilled  in  between  with  locust, 
and  locked  with  locust  planks  G  inches  thick. 
The  upper  deck  is  made  bomb-proof  by  3  layers 
of  iron  of  2  inches  thickness,  including  wooden 
planking  6  inches  thick.  A  light  deck  continues 
this  platform  fore  and  aft  over  the  quarters  of 
tho  men  and  officers.    From  the  lower  edge  of 
the  inclined  armor  at  the  21-feet  line,  which  is 
the  load  water-line,  a  strong  protection  of  oak 
timbers,  covered  with  iron  plates,  extends  down 
the  sides  of  the  vessel  to  the  depth  of  0  feet 
This  protection  is  extended  the  whole  length 
of  the  ship. 

These  arrangements  will  be  better  understood 
by  referenco  to  tho  accompanying  cuts  and  ex- 
planations. 

The  armament,  to  be  constructed  especially 
for  this  battery,  consists  of  5  fifteen-inch  guns, 
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DESCRIPTION"  OF  THE  STEVEN'S  BATTERY. 

Fio.  1,  longitudinal  section.  All  parts  below  the  heavy 
lino  representing  the  armor,  are  protected  from  shot 
and  shells. 

A,  Boilers. 

]>,  Engines. 

0,  Blowers. 

D,  Pumping  Engines. 
EE,  Stowage. 

F,  one  of  the  Steam-loading  Cylinders. 
II,  Steam  Machinery  for  training  the  guns. 

1,  Helm. 

Fio.  2,  Deck  Plan.  The  light  part  under  the  guns  is 
the  top  of  tho  casemates,  and  is  level  with  the  rest  of  the 
upper  deck. 

Fio.  3,  half  cross  section,  54  feet  aft  tlio  centre,  through 
the  engines. 

Fio.  4,  half  cross-section,  40  feet  forward  tho  centre, 
through  the  boilers. 

THE  HULL. 

Length  over  all,  420  feet. 
Breadth  over  all,  58  feet. 
Depth  from  upper  or  gun  deck,  28  feet. 
Draft  of  water,  without  coal  or  stores,  17  feet  2 
inches. 

Draft  of  water,  with  coal  and  stores,  20  feet  0  inches. 
Fighting  draft,  22  feet  0  inches. 

TIIE  ENGINES  AND  BOILEE3. 

Number  of  screw-propellers,  2. 

Number  of  engines,  8. 

Diameter  of  cylinders,  3  feet  9  inches. 

Length  of  stroke,  3  feet  G  inches. 

Number  of  boilers,  10. 

Horse  power,  8,600. 
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capable  of  throwing  round  shot  of  425  lbs. 
weight,  and  2  ten- inch  rifled  guns.  Tbey  are 
to  rest  on  wrought-iron  shot-proof  carriages, 
each  of  the  15-inch  guns,  with  its  carriage, 
weighing  60,000  lbs.,  and  each  of  the  10-ineh 
guns,  with  its  carriage,  40,000  lbs.  The  weight 
of  broadside  thrown  by  these  guns  is  2,200  lbs., 
far  exceeding  that  of  any  other  war  vessel  in 
tho  world.  Tlio  weight  of  broadside  of  all  the 
guns  of  tho  Warrior  is  1,5G4  lbs,  and  of  the 
Minnesota,  unprotected  by  armor,  is  1,122  lbs. 
Tho  original  plan  was  to  depend  upon  tho  im- 
mense weight  and  strength  of  these  guns  for 
their  protection  against  the  shot  of  the  enemy, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  they  might  them- 
selves be  sufficient  defence  to  the  single  man  re- 
quired upon  deck  to  each  one  for  sighting  it ; 
but  a  covering  of  wrought  iron  is  also  devised 
for  their  further  security  in  their  exposed  situ- 
ation en  barbette.  Tho  whole  arrangement  for 
loading  and  training  them  is  of  an  exceedingly 
novel  character,  designed  to  be  conducted  en- 
tirely by  men  below  tho  deck,  and  with  steam 
machinery,  under  the  direction  of  the  gunner 
in  charge  of  each  gun.  The  loading  is  perform- 
ed by  depressing  the  muzzle  into  an  opening  in 
the  deck  at  an  angle  of  about  20°.  Tho  bore  is 
thus  brought  in  line  with  the  steam  cylinder, 
below  which  it  has,  upon  the  outer  and  upper 
extremity  of  its  piston-rod,  a  compound  sponge 
and  rammer.  On  admitting  steam  to  one  side 
and  the  other  of  this  piston,  the  gun  is  sponged 
out,  and  tho  ammunition  being  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion near  the  muzzle,  is  rammed  home  by  the 
Btcam  rammer,  after  which  the  piece  is  elevat- 
ed, trained  upon  the  enemy,  and  fired.  Tho 
recoil  is  received  by  springs  of  india  rubber 
disks,  making  a  pile  on  each  side  40  inches  long, 
which  throw  the  piece  forward  into  position 
agaiu,  similar  springs  in  front  checking  the  re- 
turn movement  in  that  direction. 

The  total  expenditure  upon  tho  vessel  lias 
been  $728,435.87,  of  which  the  Government 
has  paid  $500,000  and  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Stevens 
the  remainder.  Tho  amount  required  to  com- 
plete tho  vessel  is  estimated  at  $554,858.13, 
making  the  total  cost  $1,283,204.  Tho  follow- 
ing were  the  principal  objections  found  by  tho 
board  in  tho  construction  and  equipment  of  tho 
ship :  her  great  length  compared  with  the  trans- 
verse strength  rendering  hor  unsafe  in  a  heavy 
sea,  while  for  harbor  servico  alone,  she  would 
be  inconvenient  on  account  of  her  length  and 
draught  of  water;  tho  exposure  of  the  quarters 
of  tho  men  and  officers  to  be  flooded  by  shot- 
holes  in  the  unprotected  sides  near  tho  water- 
line  when  the  ship  is  submerged  below  tho  21- 
feet  deck ;  a  want  of  sufficient  strength  above  the 
14-feet  line  for  tho  support  of  tho  heavy  armor; 
the  inefficiency  of  tho  side  armor  forward  and 
abaft  the  central  protected  part ;  the  danger  to 
the  light  deck  when  tho  heavy  guns  aro  fired 
nearly  on  a  line  with  tho  keel.  This  last  ob- 
jection, however,  was  withdrawn  after  the  board 
had  witnessed  6omo  cxi>crimcnts  made  by  Mr. 
Stevens  in  firing  a  10-inch  gun  over  a" deck 


temporarily  arranged  on  the  same  plan.  The 
others  also  have  been  ably  answered  by  Mr. 
Stevens  in  a  memorial  he  addressed  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  in  February, 
1802,  in  which  he  fully  explained  the  peculiari- 
ties in  the  construction  of  the  vessel,  presented 
the  opinions  of  experts  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  construction  of  iron  steamships,  who 
reported  unanimously  their  opinions  in  favor 
of  the  great  strength  aud  safety  of  the  vessel, 
and  her  great  capacity  of  speed,  &c,  which  U 
estimated  at  not  less  than  17  nautical  or  20 
statute  miles  an  hour. 

This  memorial,  which  forms  a  large  printed 
pamphlet,  contains  much  valuable  information 
respecting  iron-clad  ships,  tho  history  of  their 
earliest  designs,  and  offers  an  interesting  expla- 
nation of  the  fact  of  the  French  preceding  all 
other  European  governments  in  adopting  this 
class  of  war  vessels,  their  first  idea  on  the  sub- 
ject being  derived  from  an  eminent  person,  who, 
when  an  exile,  became  aware  of  some  of  the 
author's  experiments.  On  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber Mr.  Stevens  having  made  preparations  for 
a  series  of  experiments  at  Iloboken,  upon  a 
largo  scalo,  invited  tho  board  appointed  to 
examine  the  battery,  together  with  a  large 
number  of  gentlemen,  officials  and  others,  to 
witness  their  results.  On  the  day  appointed, 
Jan.  4,  a  large  company  assembled  at  Iloboken, 
where  they  were  shown  tho  battery  in  its  in- 
complete state,  and  the  models  and  plans  ac- 
cording to  which  it  was  to  be  finished*.  After 
this  tho  following  experiments  were  made  :  a 
10-inch  gun,  proenreu  from  tho  Navy  Depart- 
ment, weighing  9,883  pounds,  was  mounted 
with  India  rubber  buffers  behind  the  trunnions. 
This  gun  was  loaded  with  a  full  service  charge, 
11  pounds  of  powder,  and  a  solid  spherical  ball 
weighing  124  pounds,  and  was  fired  at  a  target 
exactly  representing  a  section  of  the  armor  of 
the  battery,  and  anchored  in  tho  river,  220 
yards  from  the  gun.  The  target  was  composed 
of  layers  of  plate  iron  from  five-eighths  to  two 
inches  thick,  making  6f  inches  in  all.  It  was 
4  feet  broad,  8  feet  long,  and  set  at  an  angle  of 
27J  degrees  with  the  horizon. 

The  iron  was  backed  with  two  layers  of 
locust  timbers  seven  inches  thick  each.  In  the 
lower  layer  were  imbedded  wrought-iron  beams 
six  inches  high,  four  feet  long,  and  two  feet 
apart,  weighing  forty-six  pounds  to  the  yard. 

Beneath  the  wood  was  a  half-inch  iron  plate, 
making  tho  entiro  thickness  twenty-one  and 
one-fourth  inches.  The  upper  and  lower  plates 
wero  fastened  to  tho  wood  by  wood  screws 
fifteen  inches  apart,  and  the  side  edges  of 
the  upper  plates  were  battened  by  iron,  one 
inch  thick  and  three  inches  wide,  and  riveted 
together. 

This  target  rested  on  a  raft,  so  as  to  have  no 
support  except  at  the  edges,  the  lower  part  of 
it  was  18  inches  under  water. 

After  a  few  experimental  shots,  the  gun  was 
pointed  at  tho  target,  and  the  first  shot  struck 
it  21  inches  above  the  water,  and  within  nin« 
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inches  of  the  right  edgo  of  the  target.  Its  effect 
was  to  make  an  indentation  and  deflection, 
which  together  were  1\$  inches  deep  in  the 
deepest  place,  and  which  ran  out  to  the  surface 
or  diminished  to  nothing  in  a  distance  of  13 
inches  measured  on  the  lino  of  flight  without 
cracking  any  of  the  plates.  The  second  shot 
passed  to  the  right  of  the  target,  and  the  third 
went  over  it.  The  fourth  shot  struck  the  tar- 
get on  its  left  side,  13  inches  from  the  edge,  and 
11  inches  above  the  water,  with  the  same  effect 
as  that  of  the  first  shot,  except  that  the  depres- 
sion was  1}  inches  deep.  The  figure  of  this 
indentation  was  similar  to  that  of  the  first. 
The  recoil  of  the  gun  was  inches,  and  did 
no  injury  to  the  carriage  or  buffers. 

This  gun  was  loaded  by  steam-power,  the 
muzzle  being  depressed  so  as  to  bring  the  bore 
parallel  with  a  steam  cylinder  situated  below  a 
platform  made  to  represent  the  deck  of  the 
battery.  The  platform  was  composed  of  white 
pine  planks,  2J  inches  thick,  resting  on  pine 
beams  5  inches  square  and  2  feet  apart  from 
centre  to  centre,  and  caulked  and  pitched  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  piston-rod  of  this  Bteam 
cylinder  was  the  ramrod  of  the  gun.  Upon  the 
upper  end  of  this  ramrod  was  a  swab,  which 
also  answered  the  purpose  of  a  rammer.  The 
cartridge  and  ball  were  attached  to  a  $abot  and 
placed  on  a  scoop,  arranged  so  as  to  lift  the 
ball  to  its  proper  position  between  the  rammer 
and  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  when  steam  being 
admitted  to  the  cylinder,  the  ball  was  forced 
home.  The  gun  was  then  elevated,  sighted, 
and  fired. 

The  deck  above  described  was  8J  feet  below 
the  line  of  fire.  Upon  examination  after  the 
firing,  no  injury  or  change  could  be  perceived 
in  the  deck  or  its  caulkings. 

A  Parrott  rifled  gun  having  a  B^-inch 
boro,  and  weighing  about  0,300  lbs.,  was  then 
fired  at  the  target  with  10  lbs.  of  powder  and  an 
elongated  shell  weighing  100  lbs.  Several  of 
these  shots  were  fired,  and  one  struck  the  target 
4  feet  6  inches  from  the  water,  and  6  inches 
from  the  right  side,  making  a  depression  one 
inch  deep  and  running  out  to  the  surface  at  a 
distance  of  8  inches  without  doing  other  injury 
to  the  plates.  This  shot  grazed  the  edge  of  the 
batten,  displacing  the  corner  to  the  depth  of 
half  an  inch.  The  mounting  of  this  gun  was 
such  that  temporary  sights  had  to  be  used, 
whioh  accounts  for  the  inaccuracy  of  its  aim. 

The  experiments  of  settling  and  raising  a 
vessel  and  of  turning  her  on  her  centre  were 
tried  with  the  iron  steamboat  Naugatnck.  She 
is  100  feet  long  by  20  feet  beam  and  7  feet  depth 
of  hold,  and  is  arranged  with  apartments  at  the 
ends  and  on  deck  for  receiving  the  water  to 
depress  her.  The  water  was  pumped  into  the 
compartments  and  on  deck,  depressing  tho  ves- 
sel 2  feet  10$  inches,  and  submerging  the  deck 
6  inches  in  15  minutes.  The  water  was  then 
pumped  out  in  8  minutes,  restoring  the  vessel 
to  her  original  draft.  The  vessel  was  turned 
end  for  eud  in  \\  minutes,  by  reversing  one  of 


her  two  screw  propellers.  Those  experiments 
were  repeated  several  times  with  substantially 
the  same  results. 

On  the  11th  further  experiments  were  made 
in  the  presence  of  General  Scott,  General  An- 
derson, Colonel  Delafield,  and  other  officers, 
engineers,  and  citizens.  Tho  10-inch  gun, 
mounted  as  before  described,  was  loaded  by 
steam  with  11  pounds  of  powder  and  a  124- 
pound  ball,  and  fired  four  times  with  tho  same 
charge ;  the  entire  time  occupied  by  tho  four 
6hots  being  139  consecutive  seconds,  and  the 
average  time  being  34}  seconds.  The  quickest 
time  was  25  seconds.  The  average  was  increased 
by  the  failure  of  a  friction  primer  to  go  off.  A 
225-pound  elongated  shot  was  afterwards  fired 
with  4  pounds  of  powder,  having  been  loaded 
with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  124-ponnd  shots, 
and  tho  recoil  being  less.  The  raft  on  which 
the  target  was  secured,  having  been  carried 
away  by  tho  floating  ice  in  the  river,  it  could 
not  be  replaced  in  timo  for  this  experiment. 

Tho  energies  of  tho  navy  were  severely 
tested  during  the  year,  in  maintaining  the 
blockade  of  an  immense  line  of  sea  coast.  So 
successful  was  this  effort  that  the  governments 
of  Europe  acknowledged  its  efficiency,  and  ro- 
frained  from  any  interference.  Tho  other  oper- 
ations may  be  briefly  stated.  On  the  12th  of 
April,  upon  the  receipt  of  orders  from  Secre- 
tary Wollcs  conveyed  by  Lieutenant  Worden, 
tho  commander  of  the  fleet  off  Pensacola  har- 
bor, Captain  Adams,  prepared  to  reenforoc  Fort 
Pickens,  and  the  same  night  the  troops  under 
Captain  Vodges,  and  the  marines  under  Lieu- 
tenant Cash  were  landed.  No  opposition  was 
made,  and  no  accident  or  disorder  occurred. 
Tho  expedition  was  under  the  command  of 
Commander  Charles  II.  Poor,  assisted  by 
Lieutenants  Smith,  Lewis,  Newman,  and  Belk- 
nap. 

On  tho  31st  of  May,  the  gunboat  Frooborn, 
supported  by  tho  Auacosta  and  Resolute,  made 
a  serious  cannonade  upon  tho  Confederate  bat- 
teries at  Aquia  Creek.  The  firing  continued 
for  two  hours,  and  the  three  lower  batteries 
of  the  enemy  were  silenced.  The  action  was 
recommenced  on  the  next  day,  a  higher  tier  of 
batteries  being  engaged,  and  continued  fur  five 
hours,  from  half-past  eleven  a.  m.  to  half-past 
four  p.  m.  The  gunboat  Pawnee  was  engaged 
on  the  second  day.  Some  damage  was  done 
to  the  vessels,  but  no  one  was  killed. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  the  steamer  Harriet 
Lane  opened  firo  upon  the  Confederate  battery 
at  Pig  Point.  This  was  for  the  purposo  of 
ascertaining  the  strength  of  the  battery. 
Thirty  rounds  of  shot  and  shell  wero  thrown 
from  the  steamer,  and  about  fifty  from  tho  bat- 
tery. The  vessel  was  somewhat  injured,  but 
no  lives  were  lost.   (See  Pio  Point.) 

On  the  3d  of  June  the  brig  Perry  captured 
the  privateer  Savannah.   (See  Privateers.) 

On  the  26th  of  June  the  Freeborn  and  Re- 
liance, gunboats,  made  an  attack  on  the  Con- 
federate batteries  at  Matthias  Point,  and  were 
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repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  Commander  "Ward, 
killed,  and  four  wounded.  (See  Wabd,  and 
Matthias  Point.) 

On  the  21st  of  July,  a  battalion  of  marines, 
under  tlio  command  of  Mnjor  John  G.  Rey- 
nold*, was  present  and  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run.  (See  Bi  ll  Run.) 

On  the  25th  of  July,  Lieutenant  Crosby,  with 
five  launches  and  four  boats  from  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, proceeded  up  Back  River,  a  small  stream, 
not  far  from  the  fortress,  and  destroyed  ten 
vessels.  They  also  brought  back  a  schooner 
heavily  laden  with  corn,  provisions,  and  other 
articles. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  Galveston,  in  Texas, 
was  bombarded  by  Commander  Alden.  (See 
Galveston.) 

On  the  15th  of  August,  the  gunboats  Reliance 
and  Resolute  were  despatched  to  make  a  recon- 
noi&sance  of  Matthias  Point  A  boat  was  sent 
with  a  small  party  to  capture  another  boat  seen 
on  the  Virginia  shore.  As  the  former  ap- 
proached the  shore  they  were  fired  on  from  the 
bushes,  and  three  of  the  boat's  crew  were  in- 
stantly killed  and  one  wounded.  The  gunboats 
opened  fire  upon  the  covert  and  drove  the  ene- 
my out,  when  the  boat's  crew  was  brought  off 
by  assistance  from  one  of  the  vessels. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary expedition  to  Hatteras  Inlet  sailed  from 
Hampton  Roads.   (See  Expeditions.) 

On  the  10th  of  September,  the  gunboat  Con- 
estoga,  Lieutenant  S.  E.  Phelps,  opened  fire  on 
a  Confederate  battery  at  Lucas  Bend,  a  few 
miles  below  Cairo  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
There  were  sixteen  pieces  of  field  artillery  and 
one  heavy  piece  in  the  battery.  Some  of  the 
guns  were  rifled.  In  a  short  time  the  gunboat 
Lexington,  under  Commander  Stembel,  arrived. 
The  guns  of  the  battery  constantly  changed 
their  position  on  the  shore,  and  the  boats  moved 
up  or  down  in  like  manner.  As  the  former 
were  silenced  at  one  spot  they  reappeared  at 
another  until  they  were  finally  silenced.  Sev- 
eral 6hots  were  also  fired  at  a  Confederate  gun- 
boat, which  retired  to  Columbus.  The  object 
of  the  movement  of  the  gunboats  was  to 
accompany  a  body  of  troops  marching  down 
the  Missouri  side  of  the  river. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  the  schooner  Judah 
was  destroyed  as  she  lay  at  the  Pcnsacola  navy 
yard.    (See  Pensacola.) 

On  the  14t  h  of  September,  the  fort  on  Beacon 
Inland,  at  Ocrocoko  Inlet,  was  destroyed  and 
twenty-two  guns  disabled. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  a  naval  force  under 
Commander  Melancthon  Smith  occupied  Ship 
Island. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  the  gunboat  Monti- 
cello,  Lieutenant  D.  L.  Braine,  shelled  a  Con- 
federate force  on  Hatteras  Island  and  the 
steamers  from  which  they  had  landed.  (See 
Hatteras  Island.) 

On  the  5th  of  October,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  cut  off  two  boats  and  twenty-three  men  be- 
longing to  the  steamer  Louisiana,  which  bad 


been  sent  to  destroy  a  schooner  at  Cbincoteague 
Inlet,  Virginia.  The  schooner  was  destroyed, 
and  four  of  the  Federal  force  were  wounded. 
The  injury  to  the  Confederates  is  unknown. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  a  large  schooner  was 
destroyed  in  Quantico  (or  Dumfries)  Creek  by 
a  Federal  force  in  two  launches  under  Lieuten- 
ant A.  D.  Harrall.  It  was  dark  at  the  time, 
and  the  attacking  party  was  fired  upon  by  a 
considerable  Confederate  force  on  the  shore. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  a  Confederate  bat- 
tery at  Lynnhaven  Bay  was  silenced  by  the 
propeller  Daylight,  Commander  Samuel  Lock- 
wood.  The  battery  had  opened  fire  upon  an 
American  ship,  which,  during  a  gale,  had  drag- 
ged within  reach  of  its  guns. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  the  affair  at  the 
Passes  of  the  Mississippi  took  place.  (See  Lou- 
isiana.) 

On  the  21st  of  October,  a  skirmish  at  long 
range  took  place  between  the  steamer  Massa- 
chusetts, Captain  Smith,  and  a  Confederate 
steamer  of  light  draft  and  great  speed,  in  Mis- 
sissippi Sound.  The  Massachusetts  was  struck 
by  a  68-poundor  shell,  but  continued  the  en- 
gagement until  her  ammunition  was  exhausted. 

On  the  night  of  October  27,  a  boat  expedition 
from  tho  steamer  Louisiana  destroyed  a  schooner 
at  Swan's  Bug  Creek,  near  Chincoteague  Inlet, 
Virginia. 

About  October  80,  Lieutenant  Phelps  with 
three  companies  of  an  Illinois  regiment  in  the 
gunboat  Concstogn,  attacked  a  Confederate 
force  at  Eddyville,  up  the  Tennessee  River, 
62  miles  from  Paducah.  Forty-four  prisoners 
were  taken,  and  also  stores. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  the  batteries  at 
Port  Royal  were  captured.   (See  Expeditions.) 

On  the  9th  of  November,  the  gunboats  Tay- 
lor, Commander  "Walke,  and  Lexington,  Com- 
mander Stembel,  participated  in  a  disastrous 
attack  on  the  batteries  at  Belmont  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  On  the  same  day  a  schooner 
was  burned  at  Curritowan  Creek,  Va.,  by  a  force 
from  the  gunboat  Cambridge,  Commander  n\ 
A.  Parker. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  the  gunboat  Cor- 
win  had  a  conflict  with  a  Confederate  steamer 
at  Hatteras  Inlet. 

A  number  of  exploits  were  performed  before 
the  close  of  the  year  by  the  gunboats  of  the 
navy. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  is  one  of  tho  New  Eng- 
land States,  and  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Confederation.  It  is  situated  between 
lat.  42°  41'  and  45°  11'  N.,  and  long.  70°  40' 
and  72°  28'  W.  from  Greenwich.  Its  length 
from  north  to  south  is  176  miles;  extreme 
breadth,  90  miles ;  average  breadth,  45  miles ; 
area,  9,280 square  miles,  or  5,989,200  acres.  The 
population  in  1860  was— whites,  325,622 ;  free 
colored,  450 ;  total,  326,072.  It  is  bounded  north 
by  Lower  Canada,  east  by  Maine  and  the  Atlan- 
tic, south  by  Massachusetts,  and  west  by  Ver- 
mont, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Con- 
necticut River.   It  is  divided  into  ten  counties. 
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The  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  property 
of  its  citizens  in  1850,  was  $103, 652, 835 ;  in  1860, 
$156,310,860.  The  vote  at  the  presidential  elec- 
tion in  the  same  year  was  as  follows :  Lincoln, 
37,519;  Douglas,  25,881;  Breckinridge  2,112; 
Bell,  441.  At  the  presidential  election  in  1856 
the  vote  was  as  follows:  Fremont,  88,345; 
Buchanan,  32,789;  Fillmore,  422.  The  State 
had,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1862,  684  miles  of 
railway  completed  and  in  progress,  of  which 
658  miles,  constructed  and  equipped  at  a  cost 
of  $22,676,234,  were  open  for  traffic. 

The  State  responded  promptly  to  the  call  for 
troops  in  April,  and  the  Governor  issued  the 
following  proclamation : — 

Coxcoso,  April  16, 1861. 

Sir  :  The  President  of  the  United  States  having,  in 
pursuance  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February 
23,  17SJ5,  called  upon  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
for  a  regiment  of  militia,  consisting  of  ten  companies 
of  infantry,  to  be  held  in  readiness  to  be  mustered 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  quelling  an  insurrection  and  supporting  the  Gov- 
ernment, I,  Ichabod  Goodwin,  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  command  you  to  make  proclamation, 
calling  for  volunteers  from  the  enrolled  militia  of 
this  State  to  the  number  required,  and  to  issue  from 
time  to  time  all  necessary  orders  and  instructions  for 
enrolling  and  holding  in  readiness  to  be  mustered 
into  service  said  volunteer  corps,  agreeable  to  the 
aforesaid  requisition.      ICHABOD  GOODWIN. 

To  the  Adjutant-General  N.  H.  Militia. 

On  the  8th  of  May  the  first  regiment  was 
ready,  and  it  left  Concord  for  the  seat  of  war 
on  the  25th  of  May. 

The  election  for  State  officers  had  taken  place 
on  the  second  Tuesday  of  March,  and  tho  re- 
publican candidate,  Nathaniel  S.  Berry,  was 
elected,  receiving  a  majority  of  4,496  votes  over 
his  opponent,  George  Stark.  The  new  Gov- 
ernor was  not  inaugurated  till  the  session  of 
the  Legislature  on  tho  5th  of  June.  In  his  Mes- 
sage delivered  the  next  day,  he  urged  immediate 
attention  to  such  measures  as  were  necessary 
to  aid  the  General  Government  in  tho  war 
which  was  made  upon  it  by  a  portion  of  the 
States,  and  trusted  that  New  Hampshire  would 
be  behind  none  of  her  sister  States  in  the  appro- 
priation of  men  and  money  for  the  purpose. 
He  recommended  tho  organization  of  at  least 
one  regiment  for  every  county  in  the  State, 
to  be  thoroughly  drilled  and  equipped  for  ser- 
vice at  the  call  of  the  Legislature. 

To  these  recommendations  the  Legislature 
responded  most  cordially.  During  tho  session  of 
thirty  days,  resolutions  wero  reported  declaring 
the  war  now  in  progress  to  be  solely  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Government  aud  tho  suppression 
of  rebellion ;  declaring  against  the  right  of  se- 
cession ;  asserting  that  neither  the  President  nor 
Congress  can  constitutionally  entertain  any 
proposition  which  had  for  its  object  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Government  or  tho  disso- 
lution of  the  Union ;  and  finally  declaring  that 
tho  State  of  New  Hampshire  pledged  her  re- 
sources for  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  the  sup- 
port of  the  Constitution,  and  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws  of  tho  General  Government.  When 
33  a 


these  resolutions  were  put  to  tho  vote,  tho 
members  all  rose  aud  gavo  a  unanimous  aye. 
A  militia  bill  was  passed,  authorizing  the  Gov- 
ernor to  raise  three  regiments,  to  each  of  which 
he  might  add  a  company  of  artillery,  cavalry, 
and  riflemen.  One  million  of  dollars  was  also 
appropriated  for  recruiting,  arming,  and  equip- 
ping troops  for  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
Eight  regiments  wero  raised  and  sent  forward 
during  the  year:  one  for  three  months,  mus- 
tered into  service  on  the  7th  of  May,  1861 ; 
which  returned  and  was  mustered  out  of  tho 
service  on  the  9th  of  August,  1861 ;  and  seven 
regiments  for  three  years  or  during  the  war; 
and  one  battery  of  artillery,  three  companies  of 
sharpshooters,  and  four  companies  of  cavalry. 
The  whole  number  of  enlistments,  since  the 
first  requisition  by  the  President,  was  9,197 
men.  The  sums  paid  for  recruiting  and  equip- 
ping tho  several  regiments  aud  companies 
amounted  to  $893,333  26. 

In  November,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Chase,  wrote  to  the  Governor  as  follows : 

Will  yon  inform  me,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
period,  whether  the  authorities  of  New  Hampshire 
wilt  assume  and  pay  the  amount  of  direct  tax  appor- 
tioned to  that  State  by  the  existing  law:  and  also 
whether,  in  case  of  any  change  in  the  law  by  which  a 
different  and  perhaps  larger  amount  shall  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  State,  the  authorities  will  probably  as- 
sume and  par  it  T 

1  am,  Tery  respectfully, 

S.  P.  CHASE,  Soc.  of  the  Treasury. 

Nathaniel  S.  BsBJtr,  Governor,  Ac. 

To  this  inquiry  the  Governor  replied  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  answer,  I  would  soy  that,  m  order  that  onr  State 
may  avail  itself  of  the  advantages  of  said  act,  you  are 
hereby  notified  and  assured  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  authorities  of  tbis  State  to  assume  and  pay  such 
direct  tax  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  said  act.  And,  in  caso 
of  any  change  by  which  even  a  larger  amount  shall  bo 
apportioned  to  this  State,  it  will  probably  be  assumed 
and  paid,  as  aforesaid. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  it  mav  bo  tho  wish  of  our 
State,  if  agreeable  to  the  Department,  to  allow,  in  tho 
form  of  a  just  and  reasonable  set-off  against  said  tax, 
■uch  just  debts  and  claims  as  may  be  due  and  owing 
from  the  General  Government  to  the  Treasurer  of  this 
State,  lawfully  created  and  advanced,  to  furnish  troops, 
agreeably  to  the  acts  of  Congress  on  that  subject.  We 
also  with  pleasure  assure  you  that  New  Hampshire 
will,  by  her  men  and  money,  furnish  her  full  propor- 
tion of  the  means  requisite  to  crush  out  this  unholy 
rebellion,  at  such  times  and  occasions  as  the  General 
Government  shall  demand. 

Very  respectfully, 

NATHANIEL  S.  BERRY. 

To  S.  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  Treasury. 

The  banking  capital  in  the  State  is  $5,131,000, 
which  was  reduced  during  the  year  by  $102,000, 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  banks.  There  aro 
twenty-seven  savings  institutions  in  the  State, 
with  an  aggregate  of  assets  amounting  to  $5,- 
860,229  ;  the  amount  duo  to  depositors  was 
$5,653,585,  and  the  surplus  $206,948.  The 
State  debt  on  the  1st  of  June,  1861,  was  $31,- 
668,  which  was  considerably  reduced  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 
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NEW  JERSEY.  The  State  of  New  Jersey 
was  one  of  the  original  thirteen,  and  is  one  of 
the  Middle  States.  It  is  almost  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  navigable  waters,  being  separated 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  on  the  west 
and  sonth  by  the  river  and  bay  of  Delaware, 
and  on  the  east  having  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
Statcn  Island  Sound,  the  Kills,  and  the  Hudson 
River.  The  northeastern  boundary,  which  sep- 
arates it  from  New  York,  is  a  line  drawn  from 
40°  on  the  Hudson,  to  a  point  on  the  Delaware 
41°  21'  north  latitude.  The  greatest  length  of 
the  State,  from  Capo  May  to  Carpenter's  Point, 
is  166  miles.  Its  breadth  varies  from  40  to  75 
miles,  and  the  surface  is  7,276  square  miles. 

The  population  of  the  State  of  Now  Jersey 
is,  by  the  census  of  1860,  672,024.  In  1850,  it 
was  489,319  whites,  and  236  slaves.  A  num- 
ber of  legal  slaves  still  exist  in  the  State ;  but 
being  mostly  the  attached  servants  of  old  fami- 
lies, are  not  regarded  in  the  light  of  slaves. 
The  progress  of  population  in  the  State  has 
been  very  rapid  in  the  last  ten  years  by  acces- 
sions from  New  York.  The  soil  of  New  Jersey 
is  good,  and,  by  tho  valuation  of  the  census,  it 
ranks  higher  than  that  of  any  other  State. 

The  number  of  tho  electoral  votes  of  the  State 
is  seven,  and  it  was  the  only  Northern  vote 
not  given  entirely  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  There  were 
cast  three  for  Mr.  Douglas. 

The  Governor  is  elected  for  three  years.  The 
Senate  consists  of  twenty-one  members,  elected 
for  three  years ;  and  tho  House  of  sixty,  elected 
for  one  year.   The  Governor  is  Chas.  8.  Olden. 

The  city  of  Newark  has  a  population  of  72,- 
000 ;  and  the  census  shows  its  annual  manu- 
factures at  $23,264,313,  of  which  $18,000,000 
found  a  market  at  the  South. 

The  people  of  New  Jersey  were  apparently 
alive  to  the  dangers  which  threatened  the 
country  through  the  course  of  events.  A 
State  Union  Convention  was  called  to  meet  at 
Trenton  on  the  11th  of  December,  1860,  the 
6amo  day  on  which  tho  South  Carolina  Sena- 
tors withdrew  from  Congress. 

The  following  is  the  call  for  the  Convention: 

The  undersigned  respectfully  invite  the  people  of 
No*  Jersey  to  assemble  in  mass  Convention  at  Tren- 
ton ou  Tuesday,  the  11th  instant,  at  12  o'clock,  at  the 
State  House,  to  consider  the  condition  of  national 
affairs,  and  to  concert  such  measures  as  may  bo 
deemed  advisable  under  the  present  crisis  of  our  Re- 
public. All  national  men  in  favor  of  constitutional 
Union  measures  are  invited  to  attend. 

The  call  was  signed  by  representatives  of  nil 
the  national  parties  in  the  State  by  thousands. 

The  Convention  assembled  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, amidst  a  vast  concourse  of  people  at 
Trenton. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

Whertat,  history  records  that  to  New  Jersey  is  due 
the  credit  of  having  given  such  instructions  to  her 
Commissioners,  which  met  at  Annapolis  in  17S6,  to 
adopt  measures  for  a  more  perfect  union  of  the  States, 
which  led  to  the  assembling  of  the  Convention  of  1787, 
which  formed  that  admirable  Constitution  that,  under 
tho  blessing  of  God,  has  conferred  such  inestimable 


benefits  on  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  and 
whereas,  New  Jersey  has  always  faithfully  abided  by 
the  compacts  and  agreements  to  which  she  assented 
when  sl>e  accepted  and  adopted  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States;  and  whereas,  that  Constitution 
was  the  result  of  generous  and  magnanimous  con- 
cession and  compromise,  and  New  Jersey  is  now,  as 
formerly,  willing  to  make  any  proper  concession,  or 
give  any  proper  additional  guarantees  which  wisdom 
and  patriotism  may  require  for  its  promotion;  and 
whereas,  from  the  foregoing  consideration,  it  is  evi- 
dently proper  that  New  Jersey  should  interpose,  and 
by  her  conservative  voice  invite  her  sister  States,  as 
well  as  all  extremists  of  all  parties  sad  sections,  to 
pause  and  deliberate,  and  consent  to  make  one  more 
patriotic  effort  in  the  preservation  of  the  Union  which 
Washington  pronounced  the  "  palladium  of  our  lib- 
erty ; "  therefore  be  it 

Ruolud,  That  there  is  imminent  danger  of  the  dis- 
solution of  the  United  States. 

Ritolvtd,  That  the  cause  of  the  present  portentous 
crisis  is  the  actual  and  threatened  interference  ou  the 
part  of  tho  Northern  agitators  with  the  rights  and 
property  of  the  people  of  fifteen  States  of  this  Union. 

!:•.■■■:■■<! ,  That  we  see  no  remedy  for  this  deplorable 
state  of  public  affairs  unless  the  North,  in  the  most 
prompt  and  explicit  manner,  shall  avow  its  determina- 
tion to  remove  all  political  agitation  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  :  shall  repeal  all  acts  designed  to  nuHifv  or 
embarrass  the  faithful  execution  of  the  fugitive  slave 
law  ;  shall  consent  to  the  citizen  of  the  South  enjov- 
ing  the  services  of  his  domestic  while  temporanlv 
sojourning  here  on  business  or  pleasure;  and  shall 
accord  to  the  South  all  the  rights  of  property  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution  and  tbe  laws,  and  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  in  pursuance  thereof! 

JUsolced,  That  it  is  no  valid  objection  to  the  conces- 
sion or  compromises  which  we  have  suggested  that 
they  are  compromises  of  political  principles;  for  the 
Constitution  was  only  made  by  concession  and  com- 
promise of  political  principles,  and  in  all  its  parts  we 
trace  tbe  evidence  of  the  mutual  surrender  and  com- 
promise of  political  principles. 

JUioh  td,  That  five  delegates  from  this  Convention  be 
appointed  to  confer  with  our  sister  States,  and  urge  up- 
on them  the  necessity  of  the  measures  which  we  have 
suggested  as  indispensable  to  the  restoration  of  amity 
between  the  States  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

The  following  extracts,  from  letters  addressed 
to  friends  in  Washington,  by  two  among  the 
distinguished  Jerseymen  who  participated  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  give  an 
idea  of  the  prevailing  sentiment : 

From  Commodore  Stoctton.—U  the  South  will  only 
give  us  time,  we  will  bring  the  North  in  entire  and 
honorable  fraternity  with  the  South.  We  will  save  the 
Union  if  they  (the  South)  will  postpone  action  until 
the  spring.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
North  will  be  practically  in  accord  with  our  address. 

From  Samud  J.  Bayard.— We  had  a  great  Conven- 
tion yesterday  in  Trenton.  A  more  respectable  or  im- 
posing body  of  men  for  character,  property,  gravity, 
and  every  clement  of  importance,  never  assembled  in 
New  Jersey.  The  public  mind  is  becoming  much 
alarmed  in  New  Jersey  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to 
make  light  of  current  events. 

The  Legislature  assembled  January  8tb,  and 
the  conservative  feeling  was  strong.  A  spirit 
of  conciliation  and  compromise,  blended  with 
anxiety  for  tho  Union  and  national  honor,  was 
paramount  among  tho  people  of  the  State,  and 
was  strongly  reflected  in  the  tone  of  the  Message 
of  the  Governor.  He  remarked :  "  Unwilling 
to  abandon  the  cause,  and  clinging  to  the  hope 
that  the  Committee  of  Congress,  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  will  agree  on  measures  of  com- 
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promise,  we  anxiously  await  the  result.  If  it 
should  appear  that  their  views  cannot  bo  har- 
monized, then  I  earnestly  recommend  that 
(nnless  some  more  approved  plan  is  proposed) 
without  delay  yon  adopt  a  resolution  inviting 
all  the  States  to  appoint  delegates,  in  such 
manner  as  can  be  most  speedily  and  satisfac- 
torily done,  who  shall  meet  and  endeavor  to 
agree  upon  terms  by  which  onr  Union  may  be 
saved.  We  cannot  believe  it  possible  that  such 
a  Convention  would  fail  to  agree  on  terms  ac- 
ceptable to  a  majority  in  all  sections  of  the 
country,  and  these  terms  could  be  presented  to 
Congress  as  the  united  wish  of  the  peoplo  of 
the  States." 

In  accordance  with  this  disposition,  January 
15th,  the  Committee  on  National  Affairs  in 
the  Legislature  reported  joint  resolutions,  en- 
dorsing the  Crittenden  compromise,  and  in- 
structing Senators,  and  requesting  Representa- 
tives to  support  them  in  Congress,  also  to  call 
upon  Congress  for  a  National  Convention.  The 
resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Legislature  and 
laid  before  Congress.  They  were  as  follows : 

Joint  Resolutions  on  the  stale  of  the  Union,  passed  by 
the  Legislature  of  Xta  Jersey. 
Whereas  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  conforming  to 
the  opinion  of  "  the  Father  of  his  Country,"  consider 
the  unity  of  the  Government,  which  constitutes  the 

Steople  or  the  United  States  ono  people,  a  main  pillar 
n  the  edifice  of  their  independence,  the  support  of 
their  tranquillity  at  home  and  peace  abroad,  of  their 
prosperity,  and  of  that  liberty  which  they  so  highly 
prize ;  and  properly  estimating  the  immense  value  of 
their  national  Union  to  their  individual  happiness, 
they  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable  at* 
tacnment  to  it  as  the  palladium  of  their  political  safety 
and  prosperity ;  therefore, 

1.  lit  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Nets  Jersey,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
pood  citizen,  in  all  suitable  and  proper  wavs,  to  stand 
by  and  sustain  the  Union  of  the  States  as  'transmitted 
to  us  by  our  fathers. 

2.  And  be  it  resolved.  That  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  a  National  Government,  and  the 
union  it  was  designed  to  perfect  is  not  a  mere  com- 


gress  of  the  United  States,  to  call  a  Convention  (of  the 
States)  to  propose  amendments  to  said  Constitution. 

6.  And  be  tt  resolved.  That  such*  of  the  States  as 
hare  in  force  laws  which  interfere  with  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  citizens  of  the  other  States  either  in 
regard  to  their  persons  or  property,  or  which  militate 
against  the  just  construction  of  that  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  provides  that  the  "citizens  of  each  State 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  in  the  several  States,"  are  earnestly  urged 
and  requested,  for  the  soke  of  peace  and  the  Union,  to 
repeal  all  such  laws. 

7.  And  be  it  resolved,  That  his  Excellency,  Charles  S. 
Olden,  Peter  D.  Vroom,  Robert  F.  Stockton,  Benjamin 
Williamson,  Joseph  F.  Randolph,  Frederick  T.  Fre- 

.  lingbuysen,  Rodman  M.  Price,  Thomas  J.  Stryker, 
and  William  C.  Alexander,  be  appointed  commission- 
ers tp  confer  with  Congress  ana  oar  sister  States, 
and  urge  upon  them  the  importance  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  principles  and  objects  of  the  foregoing  reso- 
lutions. 

8.  And  be  it  rttolced,  That  the  commissioners  above 
named,  in  addition  to  their  other  powers,  be  authorized 
to  meet  with  those  now  or  hereafter  to  be  appointed 
by  our  sister  State  of  Virginia,  and  snch  commission- 
ers of  other  States  as  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be 
appointed,  to  meet  at  Washington  on  tho  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary next. 

On  the  24th  of  January  theso  resolutions 

Eassed  the  Senate,  11  to  6.   The  affirmative 
eing  10  Democrats  and  1  National  Union. 
On  the  25th  they  passed  the  I  louse,  31  to  11. 

Those  Republican  members  who  supported 
Mr.  Lincoln  adopted  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions : 

Resolutions  of  the  Republican  number*  of  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature,  on  the  present  state  of  the  Union, 

Whereas  the  Democratic  majority  of  the  Legislature 
of  New  Jersey,  now  in  session,  have,  by  a  strictlv 
party  vote,  passed  certain  resolutions,  indorsing  the 
Crittenden  compromise  resolutions  and  propositions, 
and  deel axing  tho  same  to  be  acceptable  to  the  people 
of  New  Jersey,  and  we,  the  friends  and  supporter*  of 
Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  representing  in  said  Legislature 
one-half  of  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  totally 


pact  or  league ;  and  that  the  Constitution  was  adopted 
in  a  spirit  of  mutual  compromise  and  concession  by 
tho  people  of  the  United  States,  and  can  onlv  be  pre- 
served by  the  constant  recognition  of  that  spirit. 

8.  And  be  it  rttolced,  That  however  undoubted  may 
be  the  right  of  the  General  Government  to  maintain 
its  authority  and  enforce  its  laws  over  all  parts  of  the 
country,  it  is  equally  certain  that  forbearance  and 
compromise  are  indispensable  at  this  crisis  to  tbe  per- 
petuity of  the  Union ;  and  that  it  is  tbe  dictate  of 
reason,  wisdom,  and  patriotism,  peacefully  to  adjust 
whatever  differences  exist  between  the  different  sec- 
tions of  our  country. 

A.  And  be  it  retoleed,  That  the  resolutions  and  propo- 
sitions submitted  to  tho  Senate  of  the  United  States  by 
Hon.  John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  for  the  com- 
promise of  tbe  question  in  dispute  between  the  people 
of  the  Northern  and  of  the  Southern  States,  or  any 
other  constitutional  method  of  settling  tbe  slave  ques- 
tion permanently,  will  be  acceptable  to  the  peoplo  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  tbe  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  from  New  Jersey  be  requested 
and  earnestly  urged  to  support  these  resolutions  and 
propositions. 

5.  And  be  it  resolved.  That  as  the  union  of  these 
States  is  in  imminent  danger,  unless  tbe  remedies  be- 
fore suggested  be  speedily  adopted,  then,  as  a  last  re- 
sort, the^tate  of  New  Jersey  hereby  makes  application, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  to  the  Con- 


the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Democratic  major- 
ity, and  it  is  proper  that  the  views  of  ourselves  and 
our  constituents  should  be  formally  made  known  to  the 
whole  country ;  therefore, 

'  Resolved,  That  we  adhere  to  tho  following  resolutions, 
■escntcd  in  our  behalf  and  supported  by  us  unani- 


oor  respective  places  in  the  Senate  and  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  New  Jersey,  to  wit : 

1.  Be  it  retoleed,  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  ordained  and  established,  as  set  forth  in  the 
preamble,  by  the  peoplo  of  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity  ;  and  if  the 
people  of  any  State  in  the  Union  are  not  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  all  tbe  benefits  intended  to  be  secured  to 
them  by  the  said  Constitution ;  if  their  rights  under 
it  are  disregarded,  their  tranquillity  disturbed,  their 
prosperitv  retarded,  or  their  liberties  imperilled,  by  the 
people  of  any  other  State,  full  and  adequate  redress 
can,  and  ought  to  be,  provided  for  sucn  grievances 
through  the  action  of  Congress,  and  the  other 
departments  of  the  National  Government. 

2.  And  be  it  resolved.  That  while  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  can  make  no  concessions  to,  or  compromise 
with  traitors,  levying  war  against  the  Government, 
seizing  its  fortresses  and  revenues,  and  firigg  upon  its 
flag,  yet  they  admire  the  patriotic  fidelity  of  those 
true  friends  of  the  Union  who  are  fighting  an  un- 
equal battle  in  the  Southern  States,  and  they  pledge 
them  their  cooperation  in  all  measures  needful  for 


their  welfare,  security,  and  happiness  within  the 
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Union  and  under  the  Constitution ;  that  they  cannot 
surrender  their  love  of  liberty  and  their  cherished 
principles,  yet  they  are  willing;,  if  acceptable  to  them, 
to  unite  in  establishing  a  policy  which  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  in  its  settlement  of  existing  difficulties, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  following  propositions: 

I.  A  aacred  guarantee  that  neither  Congress  nor  any 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  interfere  in 
any  manner  with  the  peculiar  systems  of  labor  or 
domestic  institutions  of  any  of  the  States. 

II.  A  prompt  repression  of  all  armed  invasions  of 
any  State  or  Territory,  and  the  speedy  and  sure  pun- 
ishment of  ail  persona  engaged  in  such  lawless 
attempts. 

III.  A  faithful  execution  of  that  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  providea  "that  no  person  held  to  ser-. 
vice  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  theieof,  es- 
caping into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law 
or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service 
or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  the  claim  of  the 
party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due,"  and 
all  laws  passed  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  the  repeal  of 
all  State  laws,  the  purpose  and  intent  of  which  are  to 
prevent  their  faithful  execution,  and  also  the  faithful 
execution  of  those  equally  important  clauses  of  the 
Constitution  which  requires  that  "  the  citizens  of  each 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  citizens  in  the  several  States,"  that "  the  rights 
of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  ana  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizure,  shall  not  be  violated,"  and  that  "no  person 
shall  bo  d<  pr.vcd  of  life  or  property,  without  due  pro- 
cess 01  law. ' 

IV.  An  enabling  net,  providing  that  all  that  portion 
of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  in  which  slavery 
was  not  prohibited  by  the  Missouri  compromise,  pass- 
ed in  1820,  comprising  all  south  of  the  parallel  of  86* 
80*  north  latitude,  and  now  constituting  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico,  shall  be  formed  into  a  State  which 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  the  other  States,  with  or  without  slavery  as  the 

eople  shall  decide:  Provided,  That  in  all  the  territory 
longing  to  the  United  States,  north  of  the  parallel 
aforesaid^  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  except  for 
crime,  shall  be  forever  prohibited. 

S.  And  be  it  renolveJ,  That  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  a  National  Government ;  and  the  Union 
it  was  designed  to  create  is  not  a  mere  compact  or 
league,  but  is  indissoluble  by  any  authority  except  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  Government 
and  the  Union  thus  established  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
good  citizen  to  maintain  and  defend  at  all  hazards. 

4.  And  be  it  rteohtd,  That  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  contains  all  the  powers  necessary  to  tho 
maintenance  of  its  authority,  and  it  is  the  solemn  and 
most  imperative  duty  of  the  Government  to  adopt  and 
carry  into  effect  whatever  measures  may  be  necessary 
to  that  end ;  and  the  faith  and  the  power  of  New  Jersey 
are  hereby  pledged  to  the  support  of  such  measures, 
in  any  manner  and  to  anv  extent  that  may  be  required 
of  her  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  United 
States. 

The  first  sentence  in  this  preamble  is  hardly 
explicit.  The  Republicans  had  ten  members 
in  the  Senate,  yet  only  six  voted  against  the 
resolution.  In  the  House  there  were  24  Repub- 
licans, 13  of  whom  did  not  oppose  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  tho  Legislature;  nevertheless 
their  action  would  have  been  of  a  soothing 
character,  had  it  not  had  an  appearance  of  fac- 
tions dissent  from  the  majority  of  the  Legislature. 

On  the  27th  of  January  "a  joint  committee 
■was  appointed  to  reconstruct  the  legislative 
districts  in  accordance  with  the  new  census. 

Much  of  the  session  was  passed  in  discussion 
npon  railroad  bill«,  that  were  respectively  urged 
by  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad,  and  by 


the  N.  J.  Railroad.  Just  previous  to  the  ad- 
journment all  those  desired  by  the  former  com- 
pany were  passed. 

The  Legislature  having  adjourned,  the  people 
waited  with  anxiety  for  the  result  of  aft'airs  at 
the  South,  when,  on  the  16th  of  April,  they  were 
startled  by  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter. 

The  military  board  immediately  assembled  at 
Trenton.  On  the  arrival  of  the  detailed  call  lor 
troops  from  Washington,  orders  were  issued  to 
the  major-generals  at  the  bead  of  the  four  mili- 
tary divisions  of  the  State  to  raise  in  each  divi- 
sion one  regiment.  The  uniformed  companies, 
called  by  law  the  active  militia,  in  the  several 
divisions,  were  first  enrolled,  and  the  residue 
filled  up  from  the  reserve  militia. 

The  city  of  Trenton  was  quite  excited.  Gov. 
Olden  ordered  Company  A  of  the  City  Bat- 
talion to  the  State  arsenal,  under  apprehensions 
that  the  arms  would  be  taken  away,  although 
such  apprehensions  were  utterly  groundless. 

Meanwhile  tenders  of  services  were  made 
from  all  quarters  of  the  State. 

On  the  17th  of  April  Governor  Olden  issued  a 
formal  proclamation,  calling  for  the  four  militia 
regiments,  one  from  each  division,  to  number 
760  men  each,  and  ordering  them  to  rendezvous 
at  Trenton,  the  capital  of  the  State. 

The  enthusiasm  was  now  great,  although 
many  Unionists  were  annoyed  by  parties  who 
sought  to  fasten  unpopular  suspicions  on  them 
by  compelling  them  to  make  public  demon- 
stration of  sentiments  from  which  they  liad 
never  wavered. 

The  Trenion  Bank  and  the  Mechanics'  Bank 
tendered  loans  of  $25,000  each  to  the  Governor 
to  aid  the  regiments.  A  national  salute  was 
fired  from  the  State  arsenal  in  honor  of  the 
Boston  trot  ps  passing  through.  Meetings  and 
assemblages  were  cumnion  in  all  parts  of  the 
State. 

April  20.  Gen  Runyon's  regiment  at  Newark 
was  nearly  ready  to  move,  and  the  Common 
Council  of  Newark  voted  $100,000  to  provide 
for  the  families  of  volunteers,  and  $5,000  for 
their  equipment. 

Gov.  Olden  called  an  extra  session  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State,  to  meet  on  Tuesday, 
April  80,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  at  the  State  House 
in  Trenton,  to  provide  means  for  the  exigencies 
of  the  future,  and  manifest  their  patriotic  de- 
votion to  the  Federal  Government. 

Mnjor-General  Theodore  Runyon  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  New  Jersey  forces, 
and  the  movement  of  troops  began.  They 
started  in  12  propellers  by  canal  to  Borden- 
town,  thence  down  the  Delaware  to  land  at 
Annapolis.  The  whtde  brigade,  armed  with 
Mini6  muskets,  with  its  four  pieces  of  artillery, 
arrived  at  Annapolis  May  6.  Tho  14  trans- 
ports with  a  strong  convoy,  made  a  splendid 
appearance  steaming  in  two  lines  down  the 
Chesapeake. 

The  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  convened 
by  the  Governor  to  .prepare  for  the  crisis,  met 
at  Trenton,  April  30.   All  the  Senators  were 
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present,  bat  seven  members  of  the  House  were  ganizations  in  other  States,  show  a  total  of  at 

absent.                           ,  least  17,000  Jerseyincn  enlisted  in  the  cause  of 

The  Governor's  Message  was  received  and  the  Union, 
read.  lie  recommended  a  loan  of  $2,000,000  The  amount  expended  in  equipping  the  18 
at  7  per  cent.,  and  a  State  tax  of  $100,000 ;  regiments  furnished  for  the  war  is  $665,803.81, 
also  the  repair  of  State  arms,  the  purchase  of  Of  this  there  was  expended  in  the  first  requi- 
10,000  stand  of  arms,  field-pieces  and  munitions,  sition  for  four  regiments  of  militia — threc- 
also  the  raising  of  four  regiments  for  State  months  men — $167,817.21.  On  the  second 
service,  to  be  held  subject  to  the  call  of  the  requisition  for  three  regiments  for  the  war — 
General  Government;  also  provision  for  the  de-  $170,015.40,  and  on  the  third  requisition,  also 
fence  of  the  southern  part  of  tho  State  by  forti-  for  three-years  regiments— $318,417.20.  Be- 
lied posts  or  an  intrenched  camp.  sides  this,  the  State  has  furnished  extra  cloth- 

The  Legislature  immediately  proceeded  to  Jng  to  her  men,  amounting  to  $18,914.09— mak- 

work  and,  having  completed  their  business,  ad-  ing  the  total  $685,217.90.   The  amount  is  less 

journed  May  10.     Tho  bills,  passed  were  to  than  is  allowed  by  the  Government  contracts 

authorize  the  four  regiments  for  State  service,  by  $30,000. 

asked  for  by  the  Governor ;  an  act  appropriat-  NEWPORT  NEWS  is  a  postal  village  in 
ing  to  the  families  of  married  volunteers  $6  a  Warwick  County,  Virginia.  It  is  near  the 
month,  and  to  unmarried  volunteers  $4  a  mouth  of  James*  River,  and  about  ten  miles 
month ;  to  authorize  the  city  of  Newark  to  bor-  from  Fortress  Monroe.  On  the  27th  of  May  an 
row  money  to  aid  the  families  of  volunteers  mus-  intrenched  camp,  consisting  of  twenty-five 
tared  into  the  service  of  the  United  States ;  simi-  hundred  men,  was  formed  there.  One  objeot 
lar  bills  for  T  ronton,  Jersey  City,  Rah  way,  Cam-  was  to  command  Sand  Island,  which  is  about 
den,  and  Bordentown ;  also  to  authorize  a  loan  midway  in,  and  completely  guards  the  entrance 
of  $2,000,000  and  a  8tnte  tax  of  $100,000;  (the  to  James  River.  This  camp  was  quietly  occu- 
bonds  were  to  be  of  the  denomination  of  $1,000,  pied  throughout  the  year  by  a  considerable 
$5,000,  and  $10,000,  bearing  6  per  cent,  in-  force  of  Federal  troops, 
terest,  payable  semi-annually,  and  exempt  from  NEW  YORK,  one  of  the  Middle  States  of  the 
taxation.  They  are  reimbursable  to  the  Union,  and  the  most  populous,  is  bounded  on 
amount  of  $100,000  in  January  of  each  year  the  north  by  Lake  Ontario,  the  St.  Lawrence 
from  1865  to  1869,  and  issued  of  the  denomina-  and  Canada  East;  on  the  east  by  Vermont, 
tion  and  time  of  payment,  as  far  as  practicable,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut;  on  the  sooth 
to  suit  the  purchasers.)  Bills  were  also  passed,'  "by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
as  requested  by  the  Governor,  authorizing  the  sylvania;  west  by  Pennsylvania,  Lake  Erie, 
purchase  of  10,000  stand  of  arms,  artillery,  and  and  Niagara  River.  Its  extreme  length  from 
munitions  of  war,  and  equalizing  the  military  east  to  west  is  about  335  miles,  and  its  great- 
divisions  of  the  State,  est  breadth  from  north. to  south  about  308 

Resolutions  thanking  the  Governor  for  the  miles,  containing  an  area  of  47,000  square 

energy  and  activity  he  had  displayed  in  raising  miles.   The  population  in  1860  was  3,838,457 

tho  quota  of  troops  for  the  State,  pledging  whites,  49,085  free  colored ;  total,  8,887,542. 

New  Jersey  to  use  all  her  power  to  maintain  The  inorease  in  the  white  population  during  the 

the  fin  ion  and  Constitution,  and  thanking  the  previous  ten  years  was  25.69  per  cent.  (See 

President  for  the  energy  displayed  in  defence  New  American  Ctolop^dia.) 

of  tho  Union,  passed  the  Senate  by  a  unanimous  The  situation  of  tho  State  of  New  York  in 

vote,  and  also  passed  the  House.  respect  of  the  Western  States,  has  had  a  great 

The  mastering  of  troops,  and  the  issuing  of  influence  upon  its  prosperity.  With  the  coin- 
contracts  for  tho  supplies  now  proceeded  with  *pletion,intheyearl824,oftheErieCanal,which 

tho  ntmost  vigor.  opened  the  navigation  of  tho  lakes  to  tide  wa- 

Tho  dulness  of  business,  and  the  large  pay  ter,  a  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  trade  of 

of  tho  soldiers  stimulated  patriotism,  and  vol-  the  cities.   The  competition  of  the  rich  lands 

unteers  were  offered  in  large  numbers.  of  the  west  with  those  of  the  river  counties 

Gov.  Olden  issued  a  proclamation,  command-  caused  a  migration  to  the  more  fertile  sections 

ing  all  persons  holding  official  positions,  and  all  of  the  Conesee  valley  and  the  west,  and  im- 

oitizens  of  the  State,  to  be  on  the  alert  "  for  proved  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  State 

tho  detection  of  any  violation  of  tho  laws  against  through  a  greater  yield  for  the  same  amount  of 

treason  or  misprision  of  treason,  and  to  take  labor  bestowed.   As  the  States  that  border  the 

measures  to  bring  to  justice  any  person  who  great  western  waters  began  to  develop  their 

shall  be  concerned  in  enlisting  men,  or  provid-  resources,  and  ponr  npon  the  bosom  of  the 

ing  arms  or  monitions  for  the  enemy.  lakes  their  annually  increasing  produce,  the 

There  remained  in  the  service  at  the  close  of  prosperity  of  New  York  receivea  a  new  im- 

the  year  eight  regiments  of  infantry,  one  of  pulse,  and  its  wealth  accumulated  more  rapidly, 

riflomen,  and  two  artillery  companies,  number-  The  construction  of  tho  great  lines  of  railroad?, 

ing  9,850  men  holding  their  organization  from  tho  Erie  and  the  Central,  was  followed  by  a 

the  State ;  and  two  regiments,  one  of  cavalry  more  rapid  increase  of  population  and  of  wealth, 

and  one  of  infantry,  raised  independently  of  it.  This  is  manifest  in  the  taxable  valuations  for 
Those,  with  those  who  have  joined  military  or-  •  each  county  in  1846,  when  tho  through  lines 
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began  to  operate,  and  in  tho  present  year,  from 
tho  official  returns,  as  follows : 

Taxable  Valuation  of  Oie  StaU  of  X<to  York. 


Albany  

Alleghany  

Broonio  

Cattaraugus. . . . 

Cayuga  

Chatauquo  

Chemung  

Chenango  

Clinton  

Columbia  

Cortland  

Delaware  

J>utchesi  

Erie  

Bins  

Franklin  

Fulton  

Oenesee  

Greene  

II  ami  I  ton  

Herkimer.  

Jefferson.  

Kings  

Lewis.  

Livingston  


Monroe. 
Montgomery... 
New  York..... 

Niagara  , 

Oneida.  

Onondaga  

Ontario  

Orange-  , 

Orleans.  

Oswego  

Otsego  , 

Queens  

Rensselaer  

Richmond  

Rockland  

Ht.  Lawrence.... 

Saratoga  

Sehenoctady  ... 

Schoharie.  

Schuyler  

Seneca  

Stunben  

Suffolk  

Sullivan  

Tioga 
Tompkins  . 

Lister  

Warren  

Washington  . 

Wayne  

Westchester.. 


eiO.8AS.T1T 
8,8«h. -64 
2,049,189 
8,litt,761 
9,952.227 
4,810,511 
8,664.391 
4,149,005 
1.678.591 

2.188,978 
8.068.890 
19,519,471 
12,570,44*) 
1,488,186 
1,475,278 
1,387,983 
6.814,614 
8,910.500 
814,128 
6,861.041 
6,625,874 
83,885.* n 
1.659,000 
9.159.62S 
6,497.764 
14,306,364 
8,869,185 
844,952.004 
4,989,418 
12,042,531 
16,4so,s48 
12,629.547 
11,607.619 
4.864,192 
5,312,692 
6,429,800 
2,881,368 
1 1.945,5  25 
18,276,223 
1.378,279 
2  856.528 
a&06,821 
6,795,099 
2.849.21S 
1,947,306 

B,«t82,0«8 
6,172.414 
6.1O6.01S 
1,469,288 
1,819,160 
4,084.660 
5.311,896 
979,476 
6.173,997 
7,003,693 
10.036,817 
4.157,131 
4,106.549 


I860. 


fJ9.04i.737 
8,085.120 
8,391.423 
6,680,148 
19,214.1*44 
14.270.Kni 
6.472.762 
10,500,000 
6.727,775 
ls.363,430 
6,105.923 
8,210,853 
29.979.2S0 
47.251,541 
8,824,027 
4,149,270 
4,054,413 
11.650,186 
7,950,084 
470.838 
10,144,567 
16.989,769 
106,295,591 
4,495,200 
14,806,555 
11,072,782 
26,732,076 
7,854,077 
650.ii7S.778 
12,928,822 
25,(539,379 
28,850,12s 
16,445.575 
24.525,264 
9,682.749 
14.254,368 
12.072,302 
6,114,055 
21.848.068 
26,279,926 
&,72\4»13 
B'.44«!260 
16,«88£M! 
12,048,356 
6.602,786 
6,850,681 
4.280,728 
8,159.517 
12,050,506 
18,991.732 
4.132.695 
6.949  318 
7,874,265 
15,567,658 
2.M9.390 
16,881.105 
18.SS7.I57 
41.012.725 
7.760>22 
7,29)1.706 


1S61. 

$89,444,787 

8.085,120 
8,391,428 
6,620,148 
19.214.SU 
14,270.102 
6,472,762 
lO^Ou.OuO 
6.727,775 
18,365.480 
6,166,923 
8,210,359 
29,979,2*0 
47,251,941 
aS24.027 
4,149,270 
4,054,412 
11,650.186 
7,950.084 
470,888 
10.144  567 
15.085,760 
k»\295.591 
4.495.200 
14.306.555 
11,078,783 
26,732,076 
7,&54,077 
671,079,798 
12,823,822 
25,639,379 
*9,a50.129 
16.44.W5 
24,525,254 
9,6S2,7»9 
14.2.M.36S 
12,072,808  ■ 
6,114,085 
S1.848.0S3 
26,279,026 
9,728,408 
6,440.260 
15683.859 
12,04s,856 
6,602,786 
6, 850,691 
4,280,723 
8,169,547 
12,050,506 
13,991,788 
4  132,995 
6,S1S,818 
7,974.208 
15.567,653 
2,519,880 
15881.105 
13.987.156 
42  012.725 
T.750.S23 
7.393,708 


#616.884.955  #1.419.297.520  '  #1,441,767,430 


Tho  increase  in  valuation  is  $824,922,475,  or 
183  per  cent,  more  than  the  whole  valuation  in 
1846;  of  this  increase  $372,000,000  is  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  whole  presents  a  most 
unexampled  development  of  wealth.  A  large 
portion  of  it  is  due  to  the  operation  of  the  rail- 
roads, the  business  of  which  lias  greatly  in- 
creased within  a  few  years.   The  number  of 


Yl»B. 


Whi 


1844. 

1S49. 

1859. 
1856. 
1S60. 


Clay  232.4S2 

Tavlor  218,551 

 284.888 

 124,604 


ton9  freight  carried  on  the  Erie  and  Central 
railroads,  and  on  the  canals,  for  a  number  of 
years,  is  as  follows : 


1S55. 
1856. 
1857. 
1859. 
1959. 
1860. 
1861. 


Railrcadt. 

CskUalft, 

Tm»!  Mr*. 

(  1.612,121 

1,719.837 
1,816,954 
1.682,871 
1,708,891 
2,167,727 
2,420,726 

4.022.617 
4.116,082 
8.844,061 
8.665,192 
8,781,684 
4,650,814 
4,507,681 

V84.73S 
8,885,419 
5.160513 
M47>3 
5.485.075 
6.817.941 
6928.851 

The  increase  has  been  large,  or  80  per  cent, 
in  quantity,  mostly  on  vegetable  food,  coming 
from  other  States.  The  freights  paid  to  the 
railroads,  and  the.  tolls  and  freight  on  the  canals 
have  been  as  follows : 


ErU  R.  R. 


C««tT«l 

R.  R. 


♦8^87,214 
8,369,690 
8,658,0021 
4.546,782 
4,097,610 
8,848,811 
8,195,870 
8.946.410 
4.851.464 


Ctnsl 

Fr.ighU. 


Cwnl  I 

Toll.  | 


Trfsi. 


H.SS9.830  I4.189.1C6 
2,479,620  3.009.289. 
8.1*9,603  8,036.843 


4,328,041 
4.550.276 
8.700,2701 
8.837.14S 
4.095,934 
4.664.449 


8,826.018 
1,980,859 
2.891,693 
1.941,061  • 
6.039.863 
5,460,598 


i3,2m.72> 
2.773.566 
2.906.077 
2,749.212 
2,045.641, 
2,1 10,754 1 
1.728.9451 
8.009,597 
8.90%7S8; 


il1.7e9.9SS 
11,682.263 
12.6S4.M3 
15.44;.049 
12.532.Mt 
12,046,«I9 

lO.ISK'O** 
16.091,794 
18^8.\291 


These  figures  show  the  amount  of  charge  on 
merchandise,  east  and  west,  for  transportation, 
and  indicate  the  progress  of  business.  In  the 
last  year  the  rise  of  freights  consequent  upon 
tho  sudden  increase  of  produce  sent  east 
through  tho  closing  of  the  western  rivers,  add- 
ed much  to  the  cost  of  transportation.  The 
great  lines  of  through  travel  are  marked  by  the 
most  rapid  growth  of  wealth  and  population. 
Tho  latter  has  uniformly  a  western  tendency. 
The  natives  of  New  York  would  seem  to  move 
west,  and  their  places  to  some  extent  be  sup- 
plied with  immigrants.  The  nativities  of  the 
population  of  the  State  were  reported  as  fol- 
lows by  tho  census  of  1865  : 

New  York  State  1.92S.1M 

New  York  County.,   297.1  W 

Other  United  States  _   »*.-»23 

Scotland   JMSS 

Ireland   4f.?.JM 

Franco . . .  .*..•■*..•>»■   Is.- 

Germany   219.V97 

Switzerland   MM 

Other  European  countries.   4ij.«« 


Total  8,WS 

The  number  of  votes  cast  in  1860  was  675,- 
156,  or  an  increase  of  178,670  over  1856,  when, 
as  appears  from  the  ceusus,  there  were  651.000 
voters  in  the  State. 

The  vote  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  been 
generally  democratic,  having  been  as  follows 
for  several  presidential  elections : 


Polk  237.8*9 

Cmw  114.592 

Pierce  862.083 

Buchanan   ...195.878 


J. 


Rrpubliran. 


Birney   18.818 

VanBurcu.  128,519 

Bale   85** 

Fremont.  276/«4 

Lincoln  
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The  result  of  the  presidential  election  in 
1860  was  followed  by  the  action  which  the 
Southern  leaders  had  determined  on  as  soon  as 
the  sentiment  of  the  North  should  have  been 
shown  by  an  election  to  bo,  as  they  conceived, 
abidingly  hostile  to  the  South.  The  Northern 
vote  was  1,831,180  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  1,564,- 
151  for  the  other  candidates,  and  secession  was 
at  once  inaugurated. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Now  York 
was  convened  amidst  considerable  alurm  for 
the  safety  of  the  Union  on  the  part  of  all,  except 
the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party,  who  truly 
declared  that  nothing  had  as  yet  been  done  in- 
imical to  the  rights  of  the  South.  The  over- 
tures of  the  Border  States  for  settlement  were 
regarded  by  some  as  political  tricks,  and  not 
serious  efforts  to  avert  a  real  danger. 

The  State  election  had  resulted  as  follows : 

Th«  t  t-itn ta  ■  5  Sen***. ■  ■  Republican* 2S ;  Democrats,  9. 
TUo  l*si*Uture .  '  U|)Uau     Kc,)ublican!h  w !  Democrats,  85. 

The  Governor,  however,  in  his  Message  to 
the  Legislature,  which  met  on  the  2d  of  Janu- 
ary, urged  the  duty  of  all  national  Legislatures 
to  act  with  moderation  and  conciliation,  saying: 

*'  Let  New  York  set  an  example  in  this  re- 
spect ;  let  her  oppose  no  barrier,  bnt  let  her 
Representatives  in  Congress  give  ready  support 
to  any  just  and  honorable  settlement ;  let  her 
stand  in  hostility  to  none,  but  extend  the  hand 
of  friendship  to  all ;  live  up  to  the  strict  letter  of 
the  Constitution,  cordially  unite  with  the  other 
members  of  the  Confederacy  in  proclaiming  and 
enforcing  &  determination,  that  the  Constitution 
shall  be  honored  and  the  Union  of  the  States  be 
preserved."  lie  recommended  the  repeal  of  the 
personal  liberty  bill,  and  also  suggested  that 
other  States  shonld  repeal  their  similar  laws. 

These  views  of  the  Governor  were  not  re- 
sponded to  by  the  members.  They  were,  on 
the  other  hand,  disposed  to  bo  defiant. 

In  the  Assembly  on  the  3d  Jan.,  Mr.  Robin- 
son introduced  a  resolution  to  the  effect,  that 
all  the  territories  should  be  divided  into  two 
States,  and  that  the  question  of  slavery  should 
be  left  with  the  people.  The  Democrats,  so 
largely  in  tho  minority  in  the  House,  held  a 
caucus,  and  agreed  warmly  to  support  the  reso- 
lution. The  majority  of  the  House  had,  how- 
ever, widely  different  views. 

On  Jan.  11  a  series  of  resolutions  was  pre- 
pared and  passed.  There  was  but  one  negative 
vote  in  the  Senate,  and  two  in  the  lower  House. 
The  spirit  animating  them  is  manifested  in  tho 
preamble  and  first  resolution : 

Whereat  the  insurgent  State  of  Sooth  Carolina, 
after  seizing  the  post-offices,  custom-house,  moneys, 
and  fortifications  of  the  Federal  Government,  bos,  by 
firing  into  a  vessel  ordered  by  the  Government  to  con- 
vey troops  and  provisions  to  Fort  Sumter,  virtually 
declared  war;  and,  whereas  the  forts  and  property 
of  the  united  States  Government  in  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Louisiana  have  been  unlawfully  seized,  with  hos- 
tile intentions;  and,  whereas  their  Senators  in  Con- 
cress  avow  and  maintain  their  treasonable  acts;  there- 
fore— 

lie»olt«d,  That  the  Legislature  of  New  York  is  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  tho  value  of  the  Union,  and 


determined  to  preserve  it  unimpaired ;  that  it  greets 
with  joy  tho  recent  firm,  dignified,  and  patriotic  special 
Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  we  tender  him,  through  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  our  own  State  whatever  aid  in  men  and  money 
mav  be  required  to  enable  him  to  enforce  the  laws 
and  uphold  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government; 
and  that,  in  the  defence  of  the  Union,  which  has  con- 
ferred prosperity  and  happiness  upon  the  American 
people,  renewing  the  pledge  given  and  redeemed  by 
our  fathers,  we  are  ready  to  devote  our  fortunes,  our 
lives,  and  our  sacred  honor. 

The  following  despatch  was  immediately  sent 
to  the  President : 

ALOAirv,  Jan.  11, 1961. 
To  JTii  ExeelUnqf,  JamtM  Buchanan,  I'rmdtnt  of  th* 
United  StaUt,  Washington  City  : 
Sib  :  In  obedience  to  the  request  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State,  I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  tho 
concurrent  resolutions  of  that  body  adopted  this  day, 
tendering  the  aid  of  the  State  to  tho  President  ot 
the  United  States,  to  enable  him  to  enforce  the  laws, 
and  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.     I  have  tho  honor  to  be 

Your  Excellency's  obedient  scrvnnt, 
(Signed)  EDWIN  D.  MORGAN. 

The  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  Governors  of  each  of  the  States. 
The  defiant  tone  of  the  resolution  was  very 
unfavorable  in  its  effects.  The  tender  of  men 
and  money  to  the  Administration  was  received 
with  great  indignation  in  Virginia  and  Georgia. 
The  formidable  nature  of  this  tender  was  subse- 
quently shown  in  a  report  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Military  and  Public  Defence.  This 
certainly  could  not  have  flattered  the  Stato 
pride,  and,  compared  with  the  resolution,  at 
the  time,  must  have  occasioned  many  a  quiet 
smile.  It  appeared  that  tho  twenty  thousand 
men  in  the  State  who  were  uniformed,  well 
drilled,  and  nominally  equipped,  had  only  eight 
thousand  muskets  or  rifles  fit  for  immediate 
service.  The  remaining  twelve  thousand,  if 
called  into  action  at  once,  would  not  have  been 
prepared  to  go.  The  State  was  nearly  as  des- 
titute of  cannon  as  of  muskets.  About  one 
hundred  and  fifty  field-pieces  were  all  she  could 
command.  But  New  York  has  since  vindicated 
her  military  reputation. 

The  alarm  in  the  public  mind  was  daily  be- 
coming more  intense.  The  fact  that  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Legislature  were  received  as  de- 
fiant, induced  more  conciliatory  action  on  tho 
part  of  the  people,  and  a  compromising  memo- 
rial receivea  an  immense  number  of  signatures, 
without  distinction  of  party,  and  was  forwarded 
on  Jan.  12  to  Congress.  The  following  is  an 
extract  containing  its  sentiment : 

We  judge,  that  an  agreed  explanation  of  anr  un- 
certain provisions  of  the  Constitution,  a  clearer  defini- 
tion of  the  powers  of  the  Government  on  disputed 
questions,  and  an  adaptation  of  it,  in  its  original  spirit, 
to  the  enlarged  dimensions  of  the  country,  would  sat- 
isfy all  the  honest  differences  among  our  country- 
men. 

Therefore,  we  pray  leave  to  suggest,  that  the  assur- 
ance coupled  with  any  required  guarantees,  of  the 
rights  of  the  States  to  regulate,  without  interference 
from  any  quarter,  the  matter  of  slavery  in  their  bor- 
ders, of  the  rights  secured  by  the  Constitution  to  tho 
delivery  of  fugitives,  the  readjustment  of  the  laws 
bearing  on  theso  subjects,  which  are  in  possible  con- 
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flict  with  it,  and  some  adjustment  of  the  rights  of 
all  the  States  of  the  Union  in  the  new  territory  ac- 
quired by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  all,  by  an  equi- 
table division,  in  the  immediate  organization  of  it  into 
States,  with  a  suitable  provision  for  the  formation  of 
new  States  in  their  limits,  or  otherwise,  would  em- 
brace all  that  is  claimed  on  any  part,  and  could  be 
arranged  without  concession  of  principle  on  any  part. 

Your  memorialists  humbly  pray,  that  such  measures, 
either  of  direct  legislation  or  of  amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  may  be  speedily  adopted,  as  will  accom- 
plish the  objects  above  stated— which  they  are  assured 
will  restore  peace  to  their  agitated  country. 

This  memorial,  carrying  with  it  the  names 
of  the  leading  capitalists  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  the  State,  the  men  on  whom  ultimately 
the  Government  was  to  depend  for  its  means 
and  support,  was  forwarded  to  Washington  by 
a  largo  delegation. 

Immediately  following  this  memorial,  was 
a  call  of  the  merchants  to  meet  at  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  on  the  18th  January.  The 
meeting  took  place  according  to  the  call,  was 
very  largely  attended,  and  the  following  me- 
morial to  Congress  was  almost  unanimously 
adopted : 

To  the  Senate  and  TToute  of  Iitpretentaticti  of  t\* 
United  States  of  America  in  Conyrcu: 

The  memorial  of  the  subscribers,  citizens  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  respectfully  showeth  :  Thot,  while 
sharing  in  common  with  our  fellow-citizens,  the  gen- 
eral solicitude  at  the  dangers  which  arc  now  threaten- 
ing the  peace  and  unity  of  our  country,  they  desire  to 
give  their  urgent  and  emphatic  expression  of  the  ne- 
cessity which  seems  to  exist  for  mutual  conciliation 
and  compromise,  and  without  discussion  as  to  tho 
merits  of  the  various  questions  at  issue,  believing  that 
the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  of  the  United  States  as 
one  nation  is  of  vastly  more  importance  than  the  es- 
tablishment or  rejection  of  this  or  that  subject  of  con- 
troversy, and  that  the  people  of  the  North  will  ap- 
prove of  the  general  outline  of  the  plan  of  compromise 
agreed  upon  by  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of 
the  Border  States : 

Your  memorialists  humbly  pray  that  such  measures 
may  bo  speedily  adopted  bv  Congress,  for  the  settle- 
ment of  our  present  ditliculties,  as  will  embrace  sub- 
stantially the  plan  of  compromise  so  recommended  by 
the  Representatives  of  the  Border  States,  and  which, 
thoy  believe,  will  restore  tranquillity  and  peace  to  our 
own  distracted  country. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  offered 
and  unanimously  adopted : 

Jletolred,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  cir- 
.  culute  the  foregoing  memorial  for  signatures,  and  to 
have  the  city,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  the  State  can- 
vassed for  that  purpose. 

Itemized,  That  a  committee  of  our  most  influential 
citizens,  irrespective  of  party,  be  appointed,  with  power 
to  add  to  their  number,  to  take  charge  of  the  me- 
morial when  signed,  and  forward  or  present  the  same 
at  Washington,  in  such  manner  as  ther  may  deem 
most  judicious,  using  their  influence  for  the  settlement 
of  the  existing  national  difficulties. 

Jletolred,  That  a -copy  of  this  call  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  meeting  be  forwurded  to  each  of  the  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  of  this  State  in  Congress, 
and  also  to  each  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  our  State  Legislature. 

These  endeavors,  added  to  demonstrations  in 
other  parts  of  the  State,  with  those  of  the  citi- 
zens of  other  States,  produced  many  and  ear- 
nest efforts  at  compromise  at  tho  scat  of  Gov- 


YORK. 

crnment.  Among  tho  efforts  was  that  of  the 
Border  States  for  a  Peace  Convention.. 

On  the  24th  Jan.,  the  Governor  of  New  York 
received  resolutions  passed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Virginia,  inviting  6uch  States  as 
would  "uuito  with  her  in  the  earnest  effort  to 
adjust  the  unhappy  controversies,  in  the  spirit 
In  which  the  Constitution  was  originally  formed, 
and  consistently  with  its  principles,  so  as  to  af- 
ford adequate' guarantees  to  the  slave  States  for 
the  security  of  their  rights,  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners to  meet  here  on  the  4th  of  the  following 
month,  in  Washington,  to  consider  and  agree, 
if  practicable,  upon  some  suitable  adjustment." 

The  Governor  accordingly  recommended  the 
appointment  of  five  citizens  of  the  State,  to 
meet  those  of  Virginia  and  other  States.  On 
Feb.  1,  tho  Legislature,  after  many  discussions 
and  delays,  selected  commissioners  to  the  Peace 
Conference,  but  they  were  required  to  take  no 
part  in  the  proceedings  unless  a  majority  of  the 
non-slaveholding  States  were  represented. 

The  Convention  met  Feb.  4,  at  Washington, 
and  on  the  1st  March  agreed  to  a  plan  of  com- 
promise.   (See  Peace  Conference.) 

The  news  of  the  result  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  Peace  Conference  at  Washington  created 
much  excitement  at  Albany.  Despatches  were 
received,  announcing  the  result,  and  saying  that 
a  general  feeling  of  joy  and  satisfaction  existed 
in  Washington.  This  feeling  was,  however, 
not  participated  in  by  the  Legislature  at  Al- 
bany, and  one  of  the  delegates,  Mr.  Field,  was 
much  blamed  for  not  being  present,  and  giving 
the  casting  vote  of  tho  delegation  against  tho 
measure. 

While  the  debates  in  relation  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  to  the  Peace  Conven- 
tion were  proceeding,  an  immense  Union  meet- 
ing was  held  Jan.  28,  at  tho  Cooper  Institute, 
New  York.  The  speakers  were  among  the 
most  eminent  orators  of  both  parties,  and  reso- 
lutions were  passed  as  follows  : 

Itetohed,  That  the  people  of  New  York  send  three 
Commissioners  to  the  Conventions  of  the  people  of 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Louisitni, 
and  Mississippi ;  and  that  such  commissioners  be  in- 
structed to  proceed  immediately  to  such  States,  mm 
to  confer  with  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  said  Sutes 
in  regard  to  the  measures  best  calculated  to  restore 
the  peace  and  integrity  of  this  Union.  And  to  re- 
port to  the  people  of  this"  city  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment. 

The  question  was  loudly  called  for  and  car- 
ried unanimou.-ly.  Tho  following  gentlemen 
were  then  named  as  Commissioners,  and  rati- 
fied by  the  unanimous  cheers  of  the  audience: 
James  T.  Brady,  Cornelius  K.  Garrison,  Apple- 
ton  Oaksmith. 

At  nearly  tho  same  time,  when  all  parties 
wero  striving  to  do  something  to  avert  the 
evils  that  were  impending  over  the  country, 
a  call  was  made  by  the  Democratic  State  Cen- 
tral Committee  for  a  Convention,  of  four  dele- 
gates from  each  Assembly,  to  be  held  at  Al- 
bany on  the  31st  of  January. 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  the  call,  on 
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tbc  Slst  of  January,  at  11  A.  m.,  in  Albany, 
and  was  very  fully  attended.  The  Chairman, 
in  the  coarse  of  his  remarks  on  the  objects  of 
the  meeting,  said :  "  The  people  of  the  State 
demand  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tions that  have  led  to  disunion.  They  have  a 
right  to  insist  that  there  shall  be  conciliation, 
concession,  compromise.  While  yet  the  pillars 
of  onr  political  temple  ho  scattered  on  the 
ground,  let  them  be  used  to  reconstruct  the 
edifice.  The  popular  sentiment  is  daily  gath- 
ering strength,  and  will  overwhelm  in  its  prog- 
ress alike  those  who  seek  to  stem  it  on  the  frail 
plank  of  party  platforms  nnd  those  who  labor 
to  pervert  it  to  mere  party  advantage. 

"If  those  who  are  intrusted  with  political 
power  will  not  act  in  accordance  with  this  per- 
vading public  sentiment,  let  them,  at  least, 
submit  the  question  to  a  direct  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple. Their  voice  will  be  omnipotent  here,  and  if 
it  be  raised  in  time  it  may  be  effectual  elsewhere." 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  venerable 
ex-Chancellor  Walworth,  ex-Governor  Sey- 
monr,  A.  Belmont,  late  U.  S.  Minister  to  the 
Hague,  and  other  moat  noted  publio  men  of 
the  State.  Tho  following  were  some  of  the 
resolutions  unanimously  approved : 

1.  RaolrtJ,  That  tho  crisis  into  which  the  country 
has  been  thrown  by  the  conflict  of  sectional  passions, 
and  which  has  already  resulted  in  the  declared  seces- 
sion of  s:  x  States,  and  the  threatened  cooperation  of 
nearly  all  the  other  States  of  the  South  with  them, 
the  seizure  of  Government  property  and  of  the  Federal 
defences— the  confronting  of  the  disaffected  States  and 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  attitude  and  with 
tho  armament  of  Civil  War — is  of  such  a  nature  as, 
raising  all  patriotic  citizens  above  the  considerations 
of  party,  should  impel  them  to  the  sacrifices  by  which 
alone  these  calamities  may  be  averted  or  their  further 
progress  arrested. 

2.  Retoleed,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention, 
the  worst  and  most  ineffective  argument  that  can  be 
addressed  by  the  Confederacy  or  its  adhering  members 
to  the  seceding  States,  is  civil  war.  Cicil  tear  will  not 
restore  tht  Union,  but  wiU  dif«U,  fortttr,  tU  recon- 
Uruttion. 

3.  Jiesolctd,  That  we  can  look  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Union,  and  the  reinvigoration  of  the  Constitution, 
only  to  the  continuance  of  that  spirit  of  conciliation 
and  concession  in  which  they  were  founded  ;  and  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  pending  difficulties 
which  docs  not  render  it  proper  to  adjust  them  by 
compromises  such  as,  by  the  practice  of  our  Govern- 
ment, have  been  resorted  to  in  the  settlement  of  dis- 
puted claims,  even  with  foreign  nations.  That  while 
our  Government,  believing  its  title  to  the  territories 
in  the  northeastern  and  northwestern  portions  of  the 
Union,  which  were  given  up  to  Great  Britain,  was 
clear  and  unquestionable,  yet  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
the  people  from  the  evils  of  war,  surrendered  a  por- 
tion of  our  original  territory  and  also  a  part  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  exceeding  in  value  all  the  domain 
which  the  South  demands,  in  joint  occupation — having 
conceded  thus  much  to  a  foreign  nation  in  the  interest 
of  peace — it  would  be  monstrous  to  refuse  to  settle 
claims  between  the  people  of  our  own  land,  and  avert 
destruction  from  our  common  country  by  a  similar 
compromise. 

4.  JiesolreJ,  That,  whereas  it  is  obvious  that  the  dis- 
solution of  this  Union  can  only  be  prevented  by  the 
adoption  of  a  policy  which  shall  be  satisfactory  to  tho 
Border  States,  it  is  our  du.ty  to  support  them  in  their 
patriotic  efforts  to  adjust  those  controversies.  And 
inasmuch  as  these  questions  grow  out  of  the  acquisition 


of  territories  not  provided  for  by  the  Constitution  ;• 
and  in  regard  to  which  the  people  of  the  South  believe 
that  they  ore  entitled  to  a  joint  occupancy,  in  person, 
and  property,  under  the  Constitution  sud  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Courts ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  dom- 
inant party  at  the  North  claim  that  they  should  be  ex- 
cluded therefrom,  it  is  eminently  fit  that  we  should 
listen  to  the  appeals  of  loyal  men  in  the  Border  States, 
to  dispose  of  tins  question  by  one  of  those  measures  of 
compromise  in  the  spirit  of  which  the  Constitution  was 
founded,  and  by  which  all  territorial  .questions  have 
from  time  to  time  been  settled. 

6.  Jiitolrtd,  That  inasmuch  as  the  political  convul- 
sions which  threaten  the  destruction  of  tho  country, 
were  not  contemplated  at  the  time  of  the  last  election, 
and  their  continuance  will  be  more  disastrous  to  the 
iutcrcsts  of  our  citizens,  involving  the  ruin  of  our 
commercial  and  laboring  classes,  and  possibly  carry- 
ing the  desolation  of  civil  war  into  the  homes  of  our 
citizens,  we  hold  that  it  is  their  right  to  be  heard  in 
regard  to  the  adjustment  of  these  difficulties,  (which, 
in  our  opinion,  can  at  present  best  be  settled  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Crittenden  proposition  or  some  other 
measure  acceptable  to  the  Border  States.)  and  that  a 
committee  of  five  be  appointed,  to  prepare,  in  behalf 
of  this  Convention,  a  suitable  memorial  to  the  Legis- 
lature, urging  them  to  submit  the  Crittenden  com- 
promise to  a  voto  of  the  electors  of  the  State,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  day. 

Early  in  February,  the  delegation  appointed 
at  the  merchants'  meeting,  Jan.  17,  proceeded 
to  Washington,  with  a  monster  petition  from 
New  York,  with  40,000  signatures,  praying  for 
a  settlement  of  the  difficulties,  nnd  in  a  number 
of  ways  the  people  manifested  their  earnest 
anxiety  for  peace. 

The  desire  to  avoid  every  semblance  of  irri- 
tation and  ill-feeling  was  manifested  In  an  ex- 
traordinary manner  in  several  parts  of  tho 
country.  This  was  by  discountenancing  those 
persons  through  whose  agency  the  Northern 
sentiment  had  acquired  tlie  appearance  of  a 
hostility  to  tho  South,  incompatible  with  its 
continuance  in  the  Union. 

At  Syracuse,  Jan.  80,  a  meeting  was  held  in 
Convention  Hall  to  dunounco  slavery,  but  wns 
turned  into  a  Union  meeting  for  tho  support  of 
tho  Constitution  and  tho  Government,  express- 
ing the  opinion  that  by  peace  only  the  Union 
could  be  preserved,  and  the  Abolitionists  were 
driven  from  the  Hall. 

On  tho  8d  of  February,  the  Hon.  Ira  Harris 
was  elected  United  States  Senator,  in  place  of 
Mr.  Seward,  who  was  appointed  to  the  Cabinet. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  tho  Governor  received 
from  the  President  an  authenticated  copy  of 
tho  joint  resolution  adopted  by  Congress  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  tho  State  Legislatures,  should  be- 
como  a  part  of  that  instrument,  in  the  following 
language :  44  No  amendment  shall  bo  made  to 
tho  Constitution  which  will  authorize  or  give 
to  Congress  the  power  to  abolish  or  interfere, 
within  any  State,  with  the  domestic  institutions 
thereof,  including  that  of  persons  held  to  labor 
or  service,  by  the  laws  of  said  State." 

This  amendment,  if  it  had  been  cordially 
adopted  by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  would 
have  shown  a  desire  to  conciliate,  although  it 
was  of  no  practical  value  whntcver. 
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Inasmuch,  however,  as  no  State  passed  it  at 
that  time,  it  rather  confirmed  the  sentiment  of 
hostility  than  modified  it.  Public  feeling  was, 
however,  in  favor  of  some  mode  of  compromise. 

On  the22d  of  March  the  police  of  New  York 
seized  88  boxes  of  muskets,  shipped  for  Sa- 
vannah on  the  steamer  Monticello,  in  New 
York,  and  deposited  them  in  the  State  arsenal 
in  New  York  City.  On  Saturday,  the  2d  of 
February,  Messrs.  D.  C.  Hodgkins  &  Sons,  of 
Macon,  citizens  of  Georgia,  produced  at  the 
Executive  office  satisfactory  evidence  that  200 
of  said  guns  belonged  to  them  as  their  individual 
property,  (the  others  wero  said  to  belong  to 
Alabama,)  and  claimed  of  Governor  Brown  the 
protection  of  the  State,  of  which  they  were 
citizens,  against  the  seizure.  The  Governor 
immediately  wrote  to  Governor  Morgan,  and 
telegraphed  the  letter,  demanding  the  imme- 
diate delivery  of  the  guns  thus  seized  to  G.  B. 
Lamar,  of  New  York,  whom  he  named  as  his 
agent  to  receive  them.  The  Governor  waited 
till  the  following  Monday  evening,  and  still  re- 
ceived no  reply  to  his  demand.  He  then  tele- 
graphed the  operator  of  the  line  at  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  to  know  whether  his  despatch  to  Governor 
Morgan  had  been  received  and  delivered  to 
him.  The  operator  replied  that  it  had.  Gov. 
Brown  then  waited  till  half-past  nine  o'clock 
Tuesday  night,  and  still  received  no  response 
from  Gov.  Morgan. 

He  then  determined  upon  reprisals,  and  there- 
fore issued  to  Col.  Jackson  the  following  order, 
directing  tho  seizure  of  the  vessels  named : 

ExTrrnvK  PrrAF.TMrvr,  ) 
MiLLEnor.vit.LE,  Ga.,  F*b.  \H  r.u.  \ 

I  have  demanded  of  the  Governor  of  New  \  ork  the 
prompt  delivery  to  my  agent  for  D.  C.  Hodgkins  £ 
Sons,  citizens  of  this  State,  of  their  suns,  seized  by  the 
police  of  New  York,  on  board  the  Monticello.  and  de- 
posited in  the  arsenal  of  that  State.  The  demand  has 
been  delivered  to  him.  lie  has  had  a  reasonable  time 
and  has  made  no  reply.  I  am  determined  to  protect 
the  persons  and  property  of  the  citizens  of  this  State 
against  all  such  lawless  violence,at  all  hazards.  In  doing 
so  I  will,  if  necessary,  meet  force  by  force.  I  feel  it  my 
duty  in  this  case  to  order  a  reprisal.  You  will  therefore 
direct  Colonel  Law  ton  to  order  out  sufficient  military 
force  and  seize  and  hold,  subject  to  my  order,  every 
ship  now  in  the  harbor  of  Savannah,  belonging  to 
citizens  of  New  York.  When  the  property  or  which 
our  citizens  have  been  robbed  is  returned  to  them,  then 
the  ships  will  be  delivered  to  the  citizens  of  New  York, 
who  own  them.  JOSEm  E.  BROWN. 

Col.  II.  K.  Jacksox,  Aide-de-Camp,  Savannah,  Ga. 

In  obedience  to  this  order  there  were  seized 
tho  barks  Adjuster  and  D.  Coldeo  Murray; 
brigs  W.  R.  Kibby  and  Golden  Lead,  and 
schooner  Julia  A.  IJalloek. 

A  reply,  sent  by  Gov.  Morgan,  was  received 
by  Gov.  Brown  after  the  seizure  of  tho  vessels. 
Meantime  tho  owners  of  tho  ships  seized  made 
application  to  Gov.  Morgan  for  redress.  He 
replied  as  follows: 

Btatk  or  Naw  Yokk,  Eitirnivi  Drr Ktrrvvxt,  \ 
Aliiaxv,  February  9,  1-61.  j 
Gentlemen  :  I  received,  this  morning,  n  telegraphic 
despatch  from  you,  stating  that  your  "barque  Ad- 
juster had  been  seized,  in  Savannah  bv  order  of  the 
Government  of  Georgia,  on  account  of  am 


in  New  York,"  and  asking  to  be  informed  "  how  ta 

{ivocccd,  under  the  circumstances,  in  order  to  avoid 
oss  and  detention." 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  I  can  only  say  tbat  rour 
remedy  is  through  the  United  States  Courts,  or,  it' you 
so  elect,  through  the  Courts  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
within  whose  limits  the  offence  of  which  you  complain, 
is  stated  to  have  been  committed.  In  a  case  of  this 
kind  the  executive  authority  of  New  York  can  render 
you  no  assistance,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  no  law 
of  this  State  baa  been  infringed;  and  because  the 
wrong  was  not  perpet rated  within  its  jurisdiction.  If, 
as  you  state,  officials  or  citizens  of  Georgia  have  de- 
tained your  vessels  as  a  measure  of  retaliation  for  the 
alleged  seizure  of  certain  arms  bv  the  officers  of  tbe 
police  of  New  York,  the  tribunal*  of  that  State,  or  of 
tbe  United  States,  it  must  be  presumed,  will  determine 
the  acts  as  entirely  unjustifiable,  and  will  aflbrd  yon 
ample  redress  for  nny  loss  by  detention  or  otherwise 
which  you  may  Ruffcr.  If  your  vessel  is  delayed  for 
any  other  reason  than  tbat  suspected  by  you,  it  is  but 
fair  to  assume  that  tho  Courts  of  Savannah  will  ex- 
amine into  the  facts  with  that  impartiality  which  should 
characterize  all  judicial  proceedings.  . 

It  is  but  proper  to  add  that  if  the  detention  of  the 
Adjuster  is  tbe  deliberate  act  of  the  constituted  author- 
ities of  Georgia,  it  is  equally  unjustifiable,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  at  no  distant  day,  the  Federal 
authorities  will  obtain  full  reparation  for  you  for  any 
damages  you  may  sustain;  if  not,  then  the  General 
Government  itself,  which  owes  you  protection  in  re- 
turn for  your  allegiance,  is  thereby  under  the  fullest 
obligation  to  indemnify  vou. 
Yeir  rcjqiectfutfr  yours, 


Ieidcue,  New  York. 
On  tho  same  day,  however,  the  following 
despatch  was  sent: 

New  Tom,  Fth.  9, 1SCI. 
To  his  Excellency,  Gov.  Bnowx : 

The  arms  have  been  put  at  the  command  of  the 
owners  here:  please  release  all  vessels. 

G.  B.  LAMAR. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  above  despatch  tho 
Governor  immediately  issued  the  following 
order  to  Col.  Jackson: 

Execttivx  Pur asthitt,  ) 

MlLLCTKiKVILLK,  Feb.  9,  9  F.  X.  f 

I  bare  just  received  a  despatch  from  G.  B.  Lamar, 
my  agent  in  New  York,  stating  tbat  the  arms  bare 
been  put  at  the  commands  of  the  owners.  The  object 
for  which  the  seizure  was  made  having  been  accom- 

1>lishcd,  and  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  this  State 
taring  been  vindicated,  you  will  order  tbe  vessels 
seizedto  be  immediately  released. 

JOSEPH  E.  BROWN. 
To  Col.  Hkxrt  R.  Jacksok,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Governor  Brown  then  returned  to  Mr.  Lamar, 
at  New  York,  the  following  despatch : 

Execititb  DrpAETvrxT,  I 
Millxxxikvillk.  Feb.  9,  9  r.  n.  f 
The  object  of  the  seizure  having  been  accomplished, 
and  the  rights  of  our  citizens  having  been  vindicated, 
I  have  ordered  the  release  of  the  vessels. 

JOSEPH  E.  BROWN. 
To  G.  B.  Lamar,  New  York. 

The  crisis  was  now  at  hand.  The  new  Ad- 
ministration at  Washington  had  been  five  weeks 
in  power,  and  had  made  no  movement.  The 
congressional  elections  of  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  had  taken  place  on  tho  1st  of 
April,  and  the  Democrats  had  gained  four 
members.  The  elections  elsewhere  were  giv- 
ing indications  of  reaction.  Tho  garrison  at 
Fort  Sumter  was  nearly  exhausted  of  supplies, 
and  a  surrender,  until  the  national  affairs 
should  be  adjusted,  or  forcible  reinforcement 
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could  no  longer  be  deferred.  An  armament  left 
New  York  early  in  April,  and  the  crisis  came  on 
the  15th. 

On  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  the  Governor  re- 
ceived the  proclamation  of  the  President,  calling 
for  75,000  militia.  The  quota  of  New  York  was 
18,000.  Ho  immediately  communicated  it  to 
the  Legislature,  and  in  a  few  hours  an  act  was 
passed,  which  conferred  large  powers'  on  the 
Governor,  and  authorized  the  enrolment  of 
80,000  men,  for  two  years  instead  of  three 
months,  and  appropriated  $3,000,000. 

The  Governor  issued  a  proclamation  for  the 
troops  to  rendezvous  at  Elmira  and  New  York 
City.  One  of  the  board  of  officers  went  to 
Washington,  and  obtained  the  acceptance  of  tho 
surplus  21  regiments,  and  marching  orders  were 
sent  on  the  16th  to  the  regiments  in  New  York 
to  proceed  to  Washington.  Large  contracts 
were  immediately  made  for  supplies. 

April  24,  an  agent  of  the  State  left  for  Europe 
with  a  letter  of  credit  for  $500,000,  with  which 
to  purchase  arms.  19,000  Enfield  rifles  wero 
landed  in  New  York  at  a  cost  of  $875,000.  On 
the  25th  of  May  the  authorized  80,000  men  had 
been  raised,  and  by  the  12th  of  July  they  had 
been  organized  into  88  regiments,  officered,  and 
despatched  to  the  seat  of  war. 

Orders  and  rules  were  immediately  issued, 
placing  undor  the  control  of  tho  military  board 
of  the  State  the  regimental  and  field-officers, 
and  parts  of  regiments  were  thereby  consoli- 
dated, or  transferred  to  complete  the  commands 
of  officers  by  whom  they  had  not  been  raised. 

There  were  accepted,  in  addition,  from  the 
Union  Defence  Committee  in  New  York,  10 
regiments.  By  the  1st  of  July,  the  New  York 
troops  in  the  field  numbered  as  follows : 

Three-months  Militia   8,300 

Thrcc--ycar*  Militia   3,400 

Two-yearn  Volunteer*  30,000 

Threo-j  oar*  Volunteer*   6,000 

Total  New  York  troopa.   46,700 

The  battle  of  Bull  Run  gave  a  new  impetus 
to  tho  demand  for  troops,  and  the  Governor, 
without  additional  authority  from  the  Legis- 
lature, which  was  not  in  session,  issued  a  proc- 
lamation for  25,000  three-years  troops.  The 
Federal  Government  was  to  supply  the  money 
necessary  to  raise  and  equip  them.  October  1, 
the  quota  of  the  State  was  raised  to  100,000, 
and  Nov.  6  to  120,000  men.  September  7,  there 
was  paid  by  the  State  Paymaster,  General  Van 
Buren,  to  40  regiments,  $287,490.C3  for  services 
between  the  mustering  of  the  regiments  into 
the  State  service  and  their  transfer  to  that  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  due  to  the  State  of  New  York,  and  also  to 
the.  city  of  New  York,  to  say  there  was  no  re- 
laxation in  their  efforts  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  Government.  The  civil  authorities,  pri- 
vate associations,  and  individuals  were  as  ready 
and  prompt  in  their  measures  at  the  close  of  the 
year  as  when  the  war  commenced.  The  drain 
upon  their  resourcos  for  men  and  money  had 
apparently  made  no  diminution. 
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of  toluntttn  furnished  vj>  to 

1*  1H62« 


Arm  or  Sebvici 


Militia  regiment*  enlisted  for  3  months 
Vi-luntccr  reg'ts  org'zed  (infantry)  I 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 


do.  do. 
bntturna  do. 
reg'ts  do. 
battal'ns  do. 
batteries  do. 
reg't  do. 
rocket  battalion 
Incomplete  organization*  still 

In  tho  Slate  

Recruit*  for  regiment*  In  the  Held,  e*tl- 


•  1 


(cavalry) 
(cavalry), 
(artillery) 

(artillery)  2 

0 


! artillery), 
engineer*) 


Total. 


9  4112  120  361 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  ordnance 
and  small-arms  in  the  hands  of  the  troops,  and 
in  the  arsenals  of  tho  State,  on  the  1st  day  of 
January,  1862 : 


Nine-poundcr. 

Carriage  

Limber.  

Caisson . 


8ix-pounder  | 


Carriage 

Limber. 
Caisson 

Twenty-four  pound  howitzer  . . . 

Carriage  

Limber  

Caisson  

Twelve-pound 

Carriage  

Limber  

Caisiion  

Mountain  howitzer  

Carriage,  limber  and  caisson 
Twenty-pound  Parrotl's  rifled 


Rat  lory  wagons 

Forge*  

Ten-pounder    Parrott's  rifled 

oannon  

Carriages,  twelve  pound* 

Umber  

Caisson  

Artillery 
Artillery 

Non-commissioned 
•word*  

Cavalry  sabre*  

Carbines  

Percussion  muskets  and  bayo- 
nets  

Flint  musket*  and  bayonets  .... 

Flint  rifles  

IYrcnsnlon  rifles.  


if 


6 
5 
4 
2 

70 

60 
70 
S9 
1 
1 
1 

4 
4 

4 
I 
8 

8 


1i 


066 


92c 

171 


2 
2 

4  Iron 
83b  ro. 
94 


II 


11,014 
464 

146 
1,917 


4 
4 

S 
2 
7 
14 

10 
21 
21 

IS 
10 
10 
10 
45 


UN 
372 
4 

13,149 
324 
45 
6,924 


7 
T 
0 
4 

107 

183 
164 
181 
1 
1 
1 

8 

8 

7 
4 

15 
22 

10 
21 
21 

13 
10 
10 
10 
547 
768 

1,505 
1,298 
175 

24,163 
788 
190 
7,841 


Of  the  New  York  troop*  who  entered  the  field, 

there- wero  killed  In  battlo  up  to  January.  1862. .  270 

Died  from  natural  cause*   350 

Mndo  prisoners  of  war   650 

Honorably  discharged   2,700 

Discharged  by  error  in  United  States  muster.   1,500 

Discharge  by  court-martial   140 

Absent  without  leave,  and  desertions   3.300 

Unaccounted  for   900 

Discharged  by  expiration  of  time  of  service  (three- 
months  militia)  . .....   7..-W4 

If  there  be  added  to  the  latter  the  volunteers 
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NEW  YORK. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


still  in  the  State,  an  available  force  of  103,307 
is  shown. 

It  was  estimated  that,  in  addition  to  the  fore- 
going  aggregate,  at  least  2,500  men  were  drawn 
from  New  York  and  mustered  into  organizations 
not  enumerated  above. 

This  force  was  scattered  over  nine  States,  in 
43  different  brigades,  and  under  12  geuerals  of 
division. 

The  New  York  troops  have  taken  part  in 
every  engagement  on  land  during  the  year,  east 
of  the  Alleghanies  and  sooth  of  Washington. 
They  have  enriched  the  soil  of  six  States  with 
their  blood. 

To  aid  the  immense  work  of  organizing  and 
forwarding  the  troops,  General  Wool  moved  his 
head-quarters,  April  21,  from  Troy  to  the  Astor 
House.  On  the  28th  of  April  ho  was  peremp- 
torily ordered  back  to  Troy,  on  the  singular 
pica  of  his  infirmities,  although  he  held  official 
command  at  Fortress  Monroe  long  afterwards. 

May  8,  Gen.  J.  A.  Dix  was  appointed  ma- 
jor-general, and  May  15  James  8.  Wadsworth, 
of  Genesee,  was  appointed  major-general — a 
gentleman  of  largo  wealth,  great  public  spirit 
and  enorgy,  but  without  military  experience. 
He  had  been,  in  July,  1860,  tendered  the  nom- 
ination as  Governor  of  New  York,  but  declined 
in  favor  of  Governor  Morgan,  and  he  was  made 
one  of  the  two  major-generals  of  New  York. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  it  became  apparent, 
that,  although  all  the  States  had  been  very 
active  in  mustering  troops  into  the  service  of 
tho  Government,  the  means  of  payment  must 
come  from  New  York.  In  making  requisitions 
for  the  men,  tho  calls  were  necessarily  propor- 
tioned to  tho  population  or  number  of  fighting 
men  in  each  State.  Iu  this  number  are  com- 
prised all  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45.  Tho 
census  compiled  at  Washington  furnished  tho 
number  of  the  people,  and  also  the  number  of 
those  of  the  military  age.  If  tho  whole  is  com- 
pared with  tho  number  in  service  reported  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  tho  result  is  as  fullows: 


Now  York   3,887,542 

Other  Slate*  north  15,435,138 


)«  —  4J 

7AQ.344 

3,033,656 


In  urmf. 

113,027 
627,010 


Total   19,322,680      3,800,000  640,637 

This  levy  is  a  very  large  one,  no  less  than 
every  sixth  able-bodied  man.  The  mustering 
of  men  was,  however,  but  a  small  part  of  tho 
undertaking,  since  it  is  very  evident,  where  tho 
population  is  composed  in  great  numbers  of 
mechanics  and  manufacturers,  who  aro  thrown 
out  of  employment  by  the  fact  of  war,  that  to 
employ  these  is  a  great  advantage,  and  no  real 
hardship  beyond  the  cost  of  blood.  The  pay  in 
the  army,  $13  per  month,  in  addition  to  the"  al- 
lowance to  families,  and  other  provisions  by 
States,  towns,  and  counties,  was  such  as  to 
make  it  a  change  for  the  better  in  a  pecuniary 
sense  for  a  considerable  number  of  the  men.  In 
some  cases,  the  pay  over  rations  amounted  to 
morf  than  $20  per  month.  It  is  evident,  that 
where  a  State  has  a  large  nnmbcrof  men  in  tho 
field,  drawing  pay  from  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment, which  pay  is  remitted  to  the  families  and 
friends,  that  it  becomes  a  source  of  wealth,  al- 
though not  so  beneficial  as  when  those  persons 
are  actually  producing  wealth  at  home.  The 
great  question  was  the  means  of  payment.  Who 
was  to  advance  the  money  to  pay  all  these 
troops?  these  $2,000,000  per  day  estimated  by 
the  department  ?  At  the  close  of  the  year  the 
Secretary  reported  that  he  had  borrowed  in 
the  course  of  the  year  : 

Lonn*  (2PO.000.000 

Advanced  by  .New  Yi.rk   210,000,000 

Without  this  advance  of  the  capitalists  of 
New  York,  there  had  teen  no  movements  of 
troops  or  purchase  of  arms.  The  perils  of  the 
operation  were  well  appreciated.  Foreign  cap- 
italists withdrew  their  confidence  on  the  ground 
that  the  future  payment  of  the  debt  was  doubt- 
ful. If,  said  they,  tho  Union  is  dissolved,  who  is 
to  pay  ?  If  it  is  restored,  will  the  ten  millions 
southern  and  the  eight  millions  western  farmers 
vote  to  tax  themselves  and  their  children  for- 
ever to  repay  this  money  to  certain  capitalists? 

Boston  reduced  the  quota  of  its  advance  from 
80  to  20  per  cent.  New  York  had  no  doubts  or 
hesitation.  Its  devotion  was  superior  to  all, 
aud  it  took  not  only  its  own,  but  that  which 
Boston  had  rejected. 

On  tho  14th  of  October,  the  nation  was 
startled  and  surprised  at  tho  receipt  of  a  cir- 
cular from  the  Secretary  of  State,  advising  the 
placing  of  New  York  in  a  state  of  defence  against 
foreign  enemies.  Governor  Morgan  immediate- 
ly responded,  and  was  referred  to  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  wiih  whom  a  correspondence  on  the 
subject  was  opened. 

In  October,  the  Bark  Helen  Angnsta  sailed 
from  New  York  for  Hayti  with  113  black 
emigrants,  of  whom  one  half  had  been  born 
in  the  States.  Their  object  M'as  to  become 
cotton  cultivators  there. 

The  Fall  elections  of  the  State  of  New  York 
presented  no  very  animated  feeling.  The  one 
absorbing  sentiment  of  the  public  was  in  relation 
to  the  war,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  there 
was  no  division  of  opinion.  But  the  public  dis- 
pleasure was  manifest  against  the  most  demon- 
strative of  those  who  opposed  all  settlement* 

The  vote  for  State  officers  was  as  follows  in 
November,  1C01 : 


State  Omens. 

eVrretary  of  Stntc 

Comptroller  

Attorney  tiemr.il 

Treasurer  

Ki  Klne«T  

I'rUon-Ii'upertor. 
Jtulp  b'  Court  of 

Appeal*  

Canal  Coroin'r. . . 
Canal  Commie- 

»inn'r'»  Vnrnnrv 


Fniinn. 


Ralli.rd  £97.428  .tow  §  189,716 

RoMnfli.. .  .296,8to  Scott  187,408 

Dirk  mso:: . .  .295,0f;9  Champlln .  -1RSJ*1 

I.<  wl*  206.709  William... 1R8.774 

Taylor  £94,422,  Richmond. .  18S.S07 

Tappeu  291,847  Rhode*....  .188,2uS 

Wright  276,901  Comatock.  .19^746 

Allerger  290,944  Lord  178,746 


Rrnee  179.691  Wrkht 


NEW  YORK  CITY.  The  city  of  New  York, 
which  mainly  through  its  geographical  position 
has  become  the  metropolis  of  the  conntry,  has 
risen  to  be  the  first  city  of  the  New  World,  and 
has  developed  a  growth  more  rapid  than  even 
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the  marvellous  increase  .of  the  whole  nation. 
The  population  of  the  city  proper  has  quad- 
rupled in  thirty  years,  and  in  so  doing  has 
spread  northerly  upon  Manhattan  Island.  The 

POPULATION  OF  NEW  YORK  CITT. 


numbers  in  each  ward,  hy  the  National  census 
for  each  decade,  and  by  the  State  census  for 
each  five  intermediate  years,  have  been  as 
follows : 


• 

IsOO. 

WABl-3. 

1SW. 

1n-A 

1S40. 

1<45. 

1*55. 

White. 

Cvlwrtil. 

Pf>I>u  lo- 

 . — - 

  - 





 —  

Mule. 

Keaule, 

>[.!». 

tion. 

,   

1  

 . 

11.331 

10.3si> 

10,029 

12.230 

19,7:4 

13  4»W 

9,155 

8,107 

58 

17.373 

S 

0  31*4 

C  90'* 

1  457 

l.Wl 

JT 
*t  i 

•j'.Vr.l 

11  5s  I 

1 1  \w*) 

Wuss 

7.909 

1,970 

1.703 

it 

O 

3,757 

12,7(0, 

ir,,r.j 

15,770 

21,000 

2:1 , 2  "0 

52.>95 

12.152 

9,775 

A< 
*i  j 

21.994 

17,722 

i  s.4i>."» 

19.  159 

20.302 

22,0s0 

21.(517 

10.M5 

10,126 

C-2 

714 

22,337 

13,570 

17.19* 

iy  :;4S 

24.09* 

2\502 

13,319 

13  "43 

14(5 

IN* 

20.090 

*,...-  - 

15  S73 

21.4sl 

92,9  >2 

25,550 

152.09O 

84.422 

19.720 

20.121 

59 

S2 

39.9S2- 

^  

20,729 

2s..'.70 

25'.  "73 

3"  ,9m) 

81  012 

.14  H52 

17.713 

is,775 

1.201 

39.400 

9 .....  . 

22,S[0 

2O.0IS 

21.795 

3U907 

40,«5T 

39,9*2 

20.004 

23,297 

ICS 

25(5 

44.3S3 

J  0 ... . . - 

Hi 

2t\92'> 

21',  <>2G 

so  00:3 

23,310 

20.37S 

11.411 

1 1.395 

69 

113 

29.001 

11 

11.  'J!  5 

20>  i5 

17  ,'02 

27.259 

43.75* 

52  979 

29,105 

30.1S1 

92 

15! 

59.571 

32 

11.  -OS 

1 1  ,«*Os 

]:i  37s 

10,451 

17  CO 

14319 

13,370 

135 

12} 

27  9.">* 

14 

12  .V.H 

17.130 

ls,V,7 

22.411 

2s  2  10 

20  .'.97 

IG.1S9 

10.100 

207 

295 

•  12.917 

14/Jss 

L'».2'« 

'21.103 

25,190 

24,754 

12,9,'i6 

14  049 

441 

(154 

2s.()si) 

15  . 

13,202 

17  755 

19,422 

22.5M 

24  OlG 

12,429 

14.5SU 

0-1 . 

440 

27.5-57 

J* 

■  • 

22  273 

4i>.:<5u 

52. -S2 

;J9,S23 

2",  74* 

£5.799 

£59 

.",90 

45.170 

1  *  

*  * 

1,013 

27,117 

43.700 

59. 5  IS 

35.055 

37,590 

127 

lsl 

72.9.'4 

*  ♦ 

*  ■ 

-  ■ 

31  ..'4C 

89,115 

25,244 

:;1.-14 

12S 

270 

57.102 

•  • 

■  R 

■  ■ 

i»;-«fj 

17>0fi 

13.793 

13/9S 

2  CI 

"27 

2S.252 

- u ...... 

47  "55 

3I.0SO 

S4.-555 

023 

MS 

07,512 

!il  

27.U14 

22.155 

20  494 

J  5.  j 

21'.! 

4J.017 

22,605 

HI.SIS 

29  707 

70 

01.725 

Tot.l. 

21 '2 ,5-3 

27".  "-9 

312.710 

371.223 

515..M7 

029  *10 

3SC909 

400,272 

5,:i91 

7.<M 

S05.G51 

BljU'kwcir 

4.5S  1 

Incrviso  from  l*3r»  t<» 

07,500 

772 

.  42,(121 

Ro.lloo'.,  I, 

4 

■ 

WO  to 

5s,513 

KlliV  Man 

d  ...  ... 

« 

M 

,  to  ls.'p<» 

144,324 

fM 

]>.0  to  IS55 

1 14.203 

UautlaU's 

UlanJ 

LOSS 

isift  t,i  isi;i> 

.  175.S11  j 

613.063 

The  following  table  gives  the  population  of 
the  city  embracing  Brooklyn,  as  compared  with 
the  numbers  of  the  whole  white  population  of 
the  Union  during  the  present  century,  from 
official  returns : 


Yea  a*. 

WhoJ*  Whit* 
1'opnUtloe. 

N.w  York. 

Propontofl  uf 
N.»  Y».k. 

4,412,911 

6S,7S7 

l-70th. 

0  04S.450 

100.775 

l-00th. 

8,100,067 

180.8S1 

1  C2<1. 

10,657,8S7 

815.019 

l-50th. 

1840  

14575,993 

845,943 

l-40th. 

1SS0   

1951:1.00s 

0411C5 

l-:Wili. 

lWtt  

27.2M),()70 

l,0S7.7t« 

l-25tli. 

Tlic  influence  of  railroads  lias  been  to  canso 
the  extension  of  dwelling  vory  rapidly  into  the 


surrounding  counties  during  the  past  ten  years; 
hence  great  nnmbcrs  who  are  daily  engaged  in 
business  in  New  York,  and  form  part  of  its 
commercial  activity,  are  carried  to  their  homes 
within  a  circle  of  thirty  miles'  radius,  and  are, 
consequently,  not  numbered  in  the  city  popu- 
lation. Nevertheless,  the  proportion  that  does 
reside  in  the  city  has  been  carried  up  from  one- 
seventieth  of  all  the  white  population  in  tho 
Union  to  one-twenty-fifth  in  1860.  This  in- 
crease of  population  i*  an  index  to  the  great  in- 
crease of  wealth  in  the  city,  which,  according 
to  the  official  returns  for  holds  the  fol- 

lowing proportion  to  the  whole  wealth  of  tho 
country  and  State: 


Katio  or  i\MLss)iE>m 

r*.i. 

Total. 

$37  000  750.5S5 
L009.fi.VS  «so 
S9s,W.'l,6l9 

I4.0S1  001,050 
R20W.55* 
17S,097,03W 

*41.ns8,4i7,(iL5 

L*H>,46l,CS 
577,230,050 

Tho  proportion  of  wealth  in  the  city  is  thus 
larger  than  the  proportion  of  population,  which 
has  undergone  so  great  au  increase  in  the  last 
ton  year*. 

The  progress  of  the  wealth  and  population  of 
the  city  up  to  1830  was  such  as  to  make  it  evi- 
dent, with  the  lar^ge  command  of  business 
which  the  city  possessed,  and  the  abundant 
supplies  of  water,  fuel,  and  food  which  were 
cheaply  brought  to  it,  that  it  must  soon  occupy 
the  whole  of  the  island. 


towards  the  upper  wards,  while  tho  lower 
were  moro  devoted  to  business  purposes.  What 
wero  formerly  the  aristocratic  resting  places 
of  the  Knickerbockers,  have  become  occupied 
by  substantial  warehouses,  and  tho  farms  and 
country  scats  of  these  old  residents  have  be- 
come sites  for  blocks  of  palaces,  the  centres  of 
fashion  and  display.  By  this  process,  the  owners 
of  moderate  farms  became  the  landed  million- 
aires of  the  city.  This  evident  tendency  pro- 
moted attention  to  "up-town"  lots,  and  in  1830 


The  dwellings  of  the  population  spread   there  commenced  that  season  of  real  estate  spec- 
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ulation  which  carried  property  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  island  to  exorbitant  prices  in  1836.  Tho 
reaction  then  .commenced,  and  the  year  1843 
gave  the  lowest  point  for  real  estate  values. 
The  general  business  of  the  city  then  began  to 
recover,  and  tho  course  was  upwards  with  a 
steady  progress.  The  foreign  famine  of  1847- 
'48  gave  a  great  impulse  to  business,  and  was 
followed  by  a  largo  immigration  and  the  succes- 
sive opening  of  railroads,  each  adding  to  the 
commerce,  which  new  lines  of  steamboats  still 
further  helped  to  concentrate  in  New  York. 
With  the  growth  of  business  the  population 
overflowed  into  Brooklyn,  Williamsburgh,  New 
Jersey,  and  the  river  counties.  By  this  opera- 
tion, the  value  of  personal  property  in  the  city 
was  checked,  since  persons  living  out  of  its  limits 
were  not  easily  reached.   The  gold  discoveries 


gave  a  new  impulse  tp  business,  and  the  Crystal 
1'alace  of  1853  also  lent  its  aid;  while,  in  the 
same  year,  the  introduction  of  railroads  in  the 
streets  at  once,  as  it  Were,  gave  the  means  of 
spreading  up  town,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
island  was  rapidly  peopled.  The  Central  Park 
added  to  the  attraction  in  that  direction.  The 
dwellings  of  the  wealthy  portion  of  the,  popula- 
tion have  migrated  as  regularly  as  the  means 
of  doing  so  have  been  extended.  Thirty  years 
ago  only  11,000  persons  were  to  be  found 
above  Fourteenth  street,  and  the  real  estate 
valuation  above  that  line  was  but  13,664,980. 
If  we  now  divide  the  bland  into  three  districts, 
viz. :  below  Canal  street ;  between  Canal  and 
Fourteenth  street  •,  and  above  Fourteenth  street, 
and  take  the  population  and  valuation  of  each  dis- 
trict, we  have  results  as  follows  for  many  periods : 


Year. 

Below  Canal  Street 

Canal  to  Fourteenth  Street. 

Above  Fourteenth  Street 

ToUL 

Population. 

Valuation. 

I'optt  latino. 

170,078 
235.703 
294.669 
2W.910 
801  A*) 

Vahattloa. 

Population. 

Valuation. 

Population. 

Vaiaauav 

18M  

IMS  

1S50  

79.574 
91,797 
107.867 
94.71S 
96,110 

fs4.*s4,119 

71 ,9(13,806 
99.734,878 
112.9.'0,877 

f9 1,620,51 7 
7H,«29,6U9 
95,407,149 
94,580.tfJ« 

110.719,891 

24,487 
58,728 
118.350 
971,8* 
428,428 

•57.S37.667 
19.212.599 
57,044,726 
120,524,590 
16>,528,19« 

270.0S9 
871,288 
615)894 
629,510 
621,118 

*M,16*.7M 
8S«,975,5« 

With  the  year  1836,  as  above  stated,  the  val- 
ues of  real  estate  culminated,  and  then  declined 
over  the  whole  island  to  1843.  From  that  time 
improvement  again  was  manifest.  The  immi- 
gration from  abroad  rapidly  increased,  filling 
the  up-town  wards.  In  the  five  years  ending 
with  1855  a  remarkable  change  took  place  in 
tho  population.  Below  Fourteenth  street,  and 
above  Canal,  thcro  was  a  reduction  of  31,458 
in  tho  population,  which,  facilitated  by  the 
railroads,  went  up  town.    Below  Canal  street 


there  was  a  reduction  of  13,000,  attracted  to 
Brooklyn,  Staten  Island,  New  Jersey,  andothw 
neighboring  localities.  In  the  five  years  np  to 
I860,  in  which  immigration  continued  large, 
the  numbers  have  again  increased  in  all  the 
sections,  but  mostly  above  Fourteenth  street. 
Tho  railroads  havo  continued  the  facilities  for 
cheap  and  prompt  transportation,  as  well 
in  the  city  as  in  Brooklyn.  The  number  of 
passengers  carried  on  these  roads  was  as 
follows : 


Kailroad  Line. 


Brooklyn  City.. 
Kighth  Avenue. 
Ninth  Avonuo.. 
Second  Avenue. 
Hixth  Avenuo.. . 
Third  Avenue.. 


Total  

Total.  1HII. 


1*59. 

1660. 

-£^&4 

Ptawiirn. 

7,889,997 

6.l"iS2'.'oil 
C,479.129 
9,974,101 

10.477,9*4 
7,775,040 
1.9S4341 
5,190,602 
7,398.903 

12,109,417 

$520,855  18 
8SS.750  20 
99.217  07 
268,061  78 
869,945  40 
610,597  17 

•40«,959  8S 
974.121  84 
70,9.'*  79 
238.862  48 
261,6*3  64 
445,941  58 

MOO* 
90.009 

.... 

44,942,292 
49  444.490 

f2,252/-?6  75 
2.269  774  65 

(1,695,842  54 
1. WW). 466  00 

Thus  there  were  in  round  numbers  25,000,000 
people  conveyed  to  and  from  their  business  in 
New  York  by  tho  railroads  iu  1861,  in  addition 
to  the  transportation  by  the  omnibuses.  These 
large  numbers  of  the  people  have  not  yet  cov- 
ered half  the  area  of  the  island.  The  official 
reports  give  the  following.  (See  table  A.) 

The  construction  of  the  Central  Park,  mag- 
nificent ornament  as  it  is  to  the  city,  took  from 
the  supply  of  house-lots  a  space  equal  to  the 
occupation  of  72,000  persons,  according  to  tho 
density  of  the  population  between  Canal  and 
Fourteenth  streets.  The  density  of  that  section 
in  a  belt  crossing  the  island  from  North  to  East 
rivers,  has  been  largely  increased,  and  tenement 
houses  there  abound,  some  on  improved  plans, 
by  which  all  "the  modern  improvements"  are 
supplied  to  the  occupants  of  rooms  on  reason- 


able terms.  A  late  report  of  the  Sanitary  Asso- 
ciation gives  the  following  facts  in  relation  to 
the  occupancy  of  houses: 

44  Three  years  since,  (1857,)  the  number  of 
buildings  of  all  descriptions  in  this  city 
some  53,000.  The  city  is  divided  into  twenty- 
two  wards.  In  1856,  nineteen  of  these  wards 
contained  a  population  of  536,027  inhabitants, 
divided  into  112,833  families,  averaging  a  little 
less  than  five  souls  in  each  family.  Foe  the  ac- 
commodation of  theso  112,833  families,  residing 
in  nineteen  wards,  there  were  36,088  dwellings, 
averaging  about  three  and  one-half  families  oc- 
cupying an  entire  house.  There  are  bnt  12,(17 
of  theso  families  occupying  an  entire  house; 
7,148  of  theso  dwellings  contain  two  families: 
4,600  contain  each  three  families.  Thus  whiM 
24,465  of  these  dwellings  shelter  but  WJW 
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Table  A. 

Table  thoteing  the  number  of  Lot*  improved  and  vn- 
improeed  i»  t&*  different  Ward*,  during  the  ftare 
1S00  and  19<JL 


1  

2  

8  

4  

0  

fl  

T  

8  

•  

10  

11  

19  

18  

14  

15  

16. • » •  ■ 

17  

IS  

19  

20  

21  


1»00. 


1861. 


Unlapfo*. 

ImjmirtJ. 

2.0U8 

24 

2  l«7 

20 

1  214 

1 

1.214 

I 

l|«32 

8 

1.285 

9 

1,35H 

40 

1,855 

69 

1,933 

12 

1  ,»;-U5 

11 

1.2C.1 

It 

1,261 

11 

420 

2.539 

419 

2.7«t5 

81 

2,703 

2S 

8,630 

405 

8,758 

428 

1.617 

2.584 

22 

1,651 

19 

(V.6 

2,595 

516 

2.06J 

54,889 

9,2» 

54,i Ml.) 

1,50:* 

181 

1,519 

129 

i.lvsi 

.  6 

1.531 

6, 

2.617 

88 

2,654 
8,648 

61 

8,709 

1,045 

899 

8,559 
4.I.V. 

229 

8,679 

160 

2.41*1 

4..M6 

21W 

9,064 

1*977 

2,8"*« 

14,010 

4,275 

1,721 

4*61 

1.6S5 

8,441 

1.647 

8,*>6 
4,829 

1.466 

8G9U 

10.V.3 

9,9.*> 

54,735 

W5-.761 

.58,972 

Sfi.OOS 

families,  the  remaining  13,628  houses  have  to 
cover  76,620  families,  averaging  nearly  six  fami- 
lies to  each  bouse,  showing  that  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  population  of  New  York 
live,  averaging  but  a  fraction  leas  than  six  fami- 
lies in  a  house,  while  only  about  one  family  in 
ten  occupy  a  whole  house.  The  following  table 
will  show  how  the  families  are  apportioned  to 
these  dwellings :" 


1  family    12,717  18  fwullics  »><l  il  fauilllW    9' 40  families  1 


2  feoiUics 

7.14S  14 

.» 

16$  26 

26'  49 
1  48 

»• 

1 

8 

4.6UM  15 

i. 

9*127 

«• 

1 

4  « 

8.25*1  16 

2S9  2S 
»  29* 

44 

1  45 

4. 

2 

5  - 

2.055  17 

4t 

11 

ll4S 

4. 

1 

6  - 

1.960.  IS 

U 

ft!  30 

» 

4  60 

4. 

1 

7  " 

1.4S7  19 

•4 

15  il 

>• 

2  54 

41 

1 

8  " 

1,444  20 

41 

ltki.'U 

41 

1  56 

M 

1 

9 

855  21 

.. 

933 

4. 

2  !i7 

4. 

1 

1.) 

44 

9*86 

.4 

6  S7 

4. 

1 

11  - 

17.*.  28 

•> 

5  37 

>4 

1  94 

«4 

1 

12  - 

877,24 

•» 

68  8* 

u 

l: 

There  are  many  single  blocks  of  dwellings 
containing  twice  the  number  of  families  resid- 
ing on  the  whole  of  Fifth  Avenue,  or  than  a 
continuous  row  of  dwellings  similar  to  those  on 
the  Fifth  Avenue  three  or  four  miles  in  length. 
There  is  a  multitude  of  these  squares,  any  of 
which  contains  a  larger  population  than  the 
whole  city  of  Ilartford,  Conn.,  which  covers  an 
area  of  seven  miles. 

There  are  in  Brooklyn  4,483  houses,  which, 
according  to  the  report  of  tho  Superintendent 
of  the  Police,  have  from  three  to  one  hundred 
persons  each. 

Tho  increase  of  the  population  of  the  city 
In  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  rise  which  has 
simultaneously  taken  place  in  the  value  of  the 
land,  combined  with  the  influx  of  foreigners 
who  were,  to  some  extent,  accustomed  to  tho 


crowded  condition  of  foreign  cities,  led  to  tho 
construction  of  the  tenement  houses  on  raoro 
extended  scales.  The  more  so,  that  it  wns 
found  that  capital  so  invested  paid  enormously. 
In  many  cases  not  less  than  35  per  cent.  Some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  these  dwellings  may 
be  gathered  from  one,  which  is  50  feet  front  by 
250  feet  deep.  It  has  an  alley  running  the 
whole  depth  on  each  side  of  it.  These  alloy- 
ways  are  excavated  to  the  depth  of  the  cellars, 
arched  over,  and  covered  with  flag  stoops,  in 
which,  at  intervals,  are  open  gratings  to  give 
light  below ;  tho  whole  length  of  which  space 
is  occupied  by  water-closets,  without  doors,  and 
under  which  are  open  drains  communicating 
with  the  street  sower. 

This  building  is  occupied  mostly  by  foreign- 
ers. It  is  calculated  for  126  families,  each 
having  a  room  in  which  they  cook,  eat,  sleep, 
and  sit.  The  .only  ventilation  is  by  a  window 
which  opens  against  a  dead  wall  eight  feet  dis- 
tant, and  to  which  rises  the  vapor  from  the 
vault  below.  Such  buildings  are,  many  of 
them,  provided  with  gas  qnd  water,  and  they 
vary  in  the  degree  of  ventilation  and  sanitary 
regulation.  The  importance  they  occupy  in 
this  metropolis  is  manifest  in  the  fact,  that  the 
population  of  the  city  of  New  York  was,  in 
1861, 810,000 ;  of  which  one-half  lived  in  tene- 
ment houses. 

The  whole  number  of  dwellings  of  all  de- 
scriptions in  the  city  is  55,000,  which  includes 
stores,  churches,  &c.  In  1860,  tho  population 
was  805,000,  or  161,000  families.  Of  these, 
15,000  only  occupy  entire  booses;  9,120  dwell- 
ings contain  two  families ;  and  6,100  contain 
three  families.  Thus  30,200  dwellings  contain 
71,540  families. 

Tho  supervision  of  tho  police  has  gone  a  great 
way  towards  improving  the  condition  of  these 
houses,  and  consequently  the  health  of  the  people. 

The  number  of  aliens  is  large,  and  it  is  tins 
population  that  swells  so  largely  the  number  of 
occupants  of  tenement  houses,  particularly  in 
the  Tenth,  Eleventh,  and  Seventeenth  wards.  It 
is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  it  is  pover- 
ty only  that  causes  such  dense  settlement,  sinco 
a  spirit  of  economy  and  frugality  manifests 
itself  among  these  people,  which  forbids  too 
much  expenditure  for  the  high  rents  charged  in 
the  city  or  for  much  riding  on  railroads.  Tho 
rapid  increase  of  the  population  in  the  city  not 
only  caused  a  progressive  rise  in  tho  value  of 
land,  but  also  raised  rents  through  the  demand 
that  existed  for  houses,  requiring  large  capital 
to  bo  invested  in  them ;  and  also  through  tho 
increase  of  taxes,  which  have  nearly  doubled 
every  five  years,  and  havo  fallen  mostly  upon 
real  property,  to  bo  repaid  in  rents.  That  largo 
class  of  population,  therefore,  which  is  engaged 
in  manufacturing  operations,  and  which  can 
spare  the  time  less  than  the  money,  requisite  to 
go  long  distances  between  their  homes  and 
their  occupations,  necessarily  diminish  their 
rents  by  occupying  less  room.  The  economy 
in  this  respect  adds  to  their  comforts  in  others. 
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Tho  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  savings 
banks,  tho  deposits  in  which  have  shown  such 
marvellous  increase. 

The  savings  in  these  institutions  underwent 
a  rapid  increase — in  the  aggregate,  twenty  mil- 
lions in  four  years.  The  return  lor  1858  does 
not,  however,  show  an  increase;  neither  does  it 
show  a  reduction.  Tho  fact  that  no  increase  of 
deposits  is  apparent,  is  due  to  the  panic  of  1857, 
which  threw  such  large  numbers  out  of  employ 
in  the  winter  of  1857-58,  and  compelled  them 
to  resort  to  their  savings  for  support.  The  war 
in  1861  was  still  more  disastrous.  In  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  population  are  depositors  in  the  sav- 
ings banks,  being  nearly  half  tho  adult  popula- 
tion. The  terrible  effects  of  the  war  are  mani- 
fest in  tho  operations  of  tho  banks  of  New  York 
State  for  the  year  1861 : 


Ykabs. 

Wo.  of  Ac 
coiinl*. 

Dm  Doped- 

Amount 
Dopoaiu*. 

Withdrawn. 

:siNMV.i:t 

•67.41o.397 
64,0*8.119 

88.078,073 

Decrease., 
loci*  aw.. 

1S2 

88,357,279 

$7,494,416 

85,369,059 

Thus  there  wero  nearly  7£  millions  less  added 
to  the  savings,  and  $5,369,669  more  drawn  upon 


for  necessities.  This  redaction  appears  to  have 
taken  place  in  tho  first  half  of  the  year  to  a 
greater  extent  than  subsequently,  since  up  to 
July  the  deposits  declined  $2,267,358.  It  was 
inferred  that  the  deposits  were  withdrawn  to 
invest  in  Government  securities.  But  inas- 
much as  the  Government  hnd  not  issued  itsnnall 
denominations  of  notes  until  after  the  deposits 
had  been  withdrawn,  that  reason  is  not  very 
tenable.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  the 
eoge*rness  with  which  the  people  of  New  York 
responded  to  the  call  of  the  President  for  troops, 
much  was  withdrawn  from  the  savings  banks  to 
aid  their  departure.  The  seven  largest  of  thecity 
institutions  rcdnced  their  deposits  $4,137,077; 
some  of  the  smaller  ones,  and  those  of  the  io- 
terior  towns,  increased  their  deposits.  The  re- 
sult, however,  shqws  how  fearfully  the  war  has 
told  upon  the  producing  classes  of  the  metropo- 
lis, even  in  its  first  year,  and  before  the  taxes 
which  the  expenditure  makes  necessary  fall 
upon  tho  real  estate  and  consumable  articles,  to 
swell  their  expenses  while  it  destroys  their  io- 
comes.  By  this  double  process  those  large  sav- 
ing accumulations  may  gradually  melt  before 
tho  exigencies  of  tho  Government. 

Tho  aggregate  property  of  the  city,  and  the 
rate  of  taxation  for  a  series  of  years,  are  repre- 
sented in  the  following  table : 


Yeah. 


1826.... 
1827.... 
1828.... 
1S29.... 
1830.... 
1SH.... 
1833  ... 
1888.... 
1 8iM  •  • .  ■ 
1385.... 
IS36.... 
1937.... 
1888.... 
1889.... 

1840  

1341.... 
1*42.... 
1843.... 
1844.... 
1845.... 
1*46.... 
1847.... 
1848.... 

1549  

1850  

1851.... 
1852.... 
1853.... 
1854.... 
1S55.... 
1856.... 
1857.... 
7859.... 
ls"»9.... 
1*60.... 
18C1 .... 


Yaloo  of 


ta4.S04.050 
72,617,770 
77,138,890 
76,130,480 
87,603 .580 
95  594.835 
104,160,605 
114,124,566 
123,249,280 
143,742,425 
288,782,803 
190  450,109 
194,543,859 
196  940,184 
187,221,714 
186,359.948 
176,513.092 
164  955,914 
171,987  m 
177,207.990 
1*3,430,534 
187,815,88$ 
193,029,070 
197,741,919 
2f>7,142,576 
287.0!5,8.'i* 
253  273,884 
294.637,296 
880,!)00,896 
830,975,3t0 
840.972.O9S 
852,953.303 
8«S  ,846,296 
878.954,980 
898.588,619 
403,955,065 


V«iuo  of 

Fanooal  £alal«. 


Total  Real  and 
roraoaal. 


f42.434,9SI 
89,594,156 
86,879.653 
85,672,680 
87,684.983 
41.966,194 
40,741.728 
52,866.976 
63.299,281 
74  991,278 
75,758  617 
67,297  241 
63,609,589 
78,920,885 
65,011.801 
64,843,972 
61,292,559 
64  274,765 
64.789,552 
62,787.527 
61,471,470 
59,887  918 
61.164,447 
58,455,224 
78,919240 
98,095.001 
98,490,042 
11».994.187 
131,721.888 
150,022,812 
170,774,898 
168.216,449 
162  847,994 
172  968.192 
178.697,637 
174,684,300 


8107,238,931 
112,211,926 
114,019,538 
111,803.066 
125.288518 
187.560,259 
141,902,328 
166.491.542 
186,548  511 
218,72:1,703 
809,500,920 
263,747,850 
264,152  941 
270,809,019 
252  233,515 
251.1C»4,3-»i> 
287.805,051 
229.229.079 
286,727,148 
289,995,517 
244,952,004 
247,153,299 
254.163,528 
256,197.148 
236,061,816 
820,110,857 
851,768,426 
413,681,832 
462.021,734 
486,99S,27S 
M  1,740,491 
621,175.252 
581.194,290 
551 .923,123 
577.2W.050 
581,579,971 


Amnnnl  ralatd 
by  Tax. 


1388,759 
437.692 
435.751 
507.107 
509,178 
572,104 
665  385 
971,854 
885,605 
965.602 
1,085.180 
1.244  972 
1,486.998 
1.852,326 
1,851,385 
1.394,180 
2,081,889 
1,747,510 
1. 988,81  S 
2006.191 
2.526,146 
2,581,776 
2.715,510 
3.005.762 
8.230.085 
2,924  455 
8,330,51 1 
5,066.098 
4.845386 
6,848,822 
7,075,425 
8.1 1 1 ,758 
8,621,091 
9,8<>l,926 
9,7.%*,507 
11,890,040 


Fopalatioa. 


#113.054.734 


163,000 
172,000 
182,000 
192,000 
202,589 
212.OU0 
222,000 
282  000 
243.000 
254,000 
265.000 
276,000 
288,000 
800,000 
812,710 
825,000 
889,i«0 
854,000 
871,000 
890,000 
411.000 
484,000 
459,000 
487.0O0 
615.547 
648,000 
671,000 
699.000 
627,000 
655,000 
6<4  000 

713  IMX> 

742000 
771,000 
318.669 
84-1,000 


rorotnuct 

of  Tfial  <*n 
to  Fnyvrij. 


.80 
.89 
.43 
.45 
.41 
.42 
.40 
.58 
.45 
.44 
.85 
.47 
.50 
.60 
.54 
.50 
.35 
.70 
.84 
.87 
1  03 
1.05 
1.07 
1.17 
1.18 
.91 
.90 
1.23 
1  06 
1.20 
1  88 
1.60 
1.62 
1.79 
1  69 
1.95 


Total 


11.8M.00O 

11, 729,000 
12,(92,000 
124*:,O0» 
]>*66,0» 
18  241,000 
18.625  POO 
14.020,000 
14425.0W 
14,341.000 
15,266.000 
15,702,000 

16\  147,000 
16  603,0(0 
17,069  4M 
17,540  000 
18.048  000 
18577.000 

19,788.000 
20,3660110 
21,026,000 
21.716000 
23.438,000 
SS.791.-37* 
28951,000 
84.720,000 
25,499000 
86,289,000 
27.0(8,000 

27,*7.eoo 

28.716,000 
29.545.000 
80.SS4.000 
81,641,977 
82,412,000 


The  progress  of  taxation  is  large.   In  1826  it  head  has  not  increased.   It  wa9  $700  average  in 

was  $2*  per  head;  in  1846,  $6  per  head;  in  1827,  and  is  about  tho  same  now.  The  taxes  im- 

1856,  $10$  per  head ;  in  1861,  $13$  per  head,  posed  for  tho  year  1861  were  not,  however,  all  for 

On  the  other  hand,  tho  value  of  property  per  city  purposes,  but  wero  composed  as  follows: 
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For  the  use  of  the  8tato  of  Newr  York,  for 

Canals,  Schools,  and  general  purposes   f2.10*,G33  32 

For  County  purposos,  including  Pplfcc   2,675,057  00 

For  tbo  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Nevr 

York   8,297,230  19 

To  supply  deficiencies  in  the  product  of  the 


809,117  93 

Total  tax  for  1SI51  authorized  by  the  Legis- 
lature  $11,890,040  43 

[This  does  not  include  any  of  the  sums  raised  fur  war  pur- 
poses, such  sums  having  to  bo  obtained  by  loons. ) 

Over  the  State  tax— $2,108,635  82— the  lo/;al 
authorities  have  no  control  whatever,  although 
the  quota  of  State  tax  imposed  upon  the  city 
has  increased  during  tho  past  ton  years  from 
$1G0,000  to  more  than  $2,000,000.  It  is  al- 
leged, however,  that  great  injustice  is  done  to 
the  city  of  New  York  by  the  system  which 
prevails  of  undervaluing  property  in  tho  agri- 
cultural districts  of  tho  State,  by  means  of 
■which  a  disproportionate  burden  is  thrown 
upon  the  largo  cities ;  and  through  the  exaction 
of  largo  sums  of  money  yearly  from  the  city  for 
the  benefit  of  tho  schools  of  tho  interior  of  the 
State,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  $1,800,000  aro  an- 
nually required  for  the  public  schools' of  the  city. 

County  Tax  —  $2,675,059.  —  The  principal 
item  of  expenditure  for  county  purposes  is  that 
for  the  Metropolitan  Police,  amounting  to  about 
$1,700,000. 

City  Tax— $6,297,230.— It  has  been  custom- 
ary for  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  levy  such 
amounts  for  the  use  of  the  corporation  of  the 
city  as  is  suggested  by  tho  Oommon  Council, 
and  sanctioned  and  directed  by  tho  Legislature 
of  the  State.  Of  the  amount,  $1,000,000  is  for 
salaries,  and  $1,012,000  for  interest  on  tho  deht ; 
$1,800,000  for  schools. 

The  war  taxes  are  still  to  come,  and  under 
the  direct  tax  law  will  be  nearly  $1,500,000 
for  New  York  City.  Inasmuch  as  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  is  one-twentieth  of  that  of  the 
Northern  States,  it  must  pay  that  proportion  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  now  tax  bills,  which  are  es- 
timated to  give  $160,000,000,  which  will  give 
a  proportion  of  $8,000,000  por  annum  for  New 
York,  or,  with  the  local  taxes,  $19,400,000, 
being  nearly  $20  per  head. 

Tho  deht  of  tho  city  is  as  follows : 

5  per  a  »t.  Water  Stock,  payable  In  1S70   18,000,200 

5  **         «        «        «         lyW   2, 1 47,000 

8  and  6  per  cent,  Croton  Stock,  payable  In  1980..  1,000,000 

6    900.000 

ft             u           -         tt                    1*75..  2*4.700 

«  "  -  '  1*73..  l,ST!s900 
5  por  cent.  Building  Loan  Stock  No.  8,  payable  In 

1870  *  '.!..   73,000 

5  per  cent.  Building  Loan  Stock  No.  4,  payable  in 

1S73  !..   115.000 

ft  por  cent.  Fire  Indemnity  Stock  payable  In  1*6*.  40i,7t>3 

6  "       Central  Park  Fund  Stuck,  payable  In 

1»3   899,300 

6  percent.  Central  Park  Fund  Stock,  (Arsenal,) 

payable  In  130*   875,000 

6  per  cent.  Central  Park  Fund  Stock,  (Arsenal,) 

payablo  In  1**7   8,060,071 

0  per  cent.  Central  Park  Improvement  Stock, 

payablo  In  1**7   2,0S3,200 

6  per  cent  Central  Park  Improvement  Stock, 

payable  In  1*70   899,000 

6  per  cent.  Floating  Debt  Fund  Stock,  payablo  in 

1S7S  T   2,749.000 

C  per  cent  Ucal  Estate  Bonds,  payable  In  1378. . .  600,000 


Fundtd  CUy  Debt,  redeemable  from  taxation,  Avgvst 
1, 18(31,  tit.: 

ft  per  cent  Public  Education  Stock,  pay- 
ablo In  1*78  (151,000 

ft  per  cent  Public  Building  Stock,  No.  8, 

payable  in  1S61-66.   300,000 

6  per  cent  N.  Y.  City  Stocks  for.  Docks  «. 
and  Slips,  payablo  In  1*07-76.   600,000  * 

6  per  cent  Tompkins  Market  Stock,  pay- 
able in  1862-69  


Total  redeemable  from  taxation   $1 ,090,000 

Tolal  amount  of  funded  debt  $20,901,139 

6  per  cent  War  Lnan   aiJUM.ooo 

ft     "        »     "    000,000 


Amount  of  sinking  fond  for  redemption  of  city 

debt,  Sept  1, 1S61  $3,440,4$3  09 

In  the  past  year  the  city  contracted  two  loans 
for  war  purposes.  When  the  fall  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter startled  the  North' and  aroused  it  to  action, 
previous  to  the  resolutions  of  the  great  meeting 
at  Union  Square,  the  Common  Council,  April 
22,  passed  an  ordinance,  entitled,  "An  ordi- 
nance making  an  appropriation  in  aid  of  the 
defenco  of  the  National  Union,  and  authorizing 
the  borrowing  of  money  for  that  purpose,"  ap- 
proved April  26,  1861,  in  pursuanco  of  which 
the  "  Union  Defence  Fund  Bonds,"  $1,000,000, 
payable  May  1,  1862,  were  issued.  Subse- 
quently, and  in  order  to  aid  the  families  of 
volunteers,  a  loan  of  $500,000  was  made,  pay- 
ablo July  1,  1862. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
which  numbers  one-twentieth  of  tho  whole 
population  of  the  free  States,  has  politically 
been  largely  democratic.  This  is  expressed  in 
its  vote  for  presidential  electors  in  a  series  of 
periods : 


L'uuu'-r.t*. 


Rtf-uMieuM. 


1840  Harrison,  20.93*!  V.  Buren,  21.935  Blrney, 

IfcM  Clay,       26.8*5' Polk,  9A296  " 

Ifctt  Taylor,     29,056' Cass,  19.198  V.  Bu re n, 

1*52  Scott       28.115  Pierce,  84.226  Halo, 

1*56  FUlmore,  19,922  Hucbanan,  41,913  Fremont 

1860  |  Douglas,  62,298  Lincoln, 


Total  rotes.  119.43«| 


207.SV111 


r.7.or;s 


Total  amount  redeemable  from  Sinking  Fund. 119,874,139 
34  a 


Tho  election  of  Gen.  Taylor,  a  Mexican  soldier 
and  Southern  slaveholder,  was  less  a  party  vote 
than  a  tribute  to  a  military  hero,  and  he  was 
nominated  not  as  representing  any  of  tho  old 
principles  which  had  so  long  divided  the  great 
parties  of  the  country,  but  on  tho  mere  ground 
of  availability.  So  little  then  remained  of  old 
party  animosities  against  persons,  sinco  the 
principles  contended  for  had  been  settled,  that 
tho  possible  nomination  of  Clay  by  tho  Demo- 
crats was  much  discussed.  Tho  nomination  of 
Mr.  Cass,  however,  led  to  the  separation  of  the 
Free  Soil  element,  which  had  lain  dormant  sinco 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  a3  a  means  of  defeat- 
ing Mr.  Cass  by  dividing  the  vote  of  Now  York. 
Tho  plan  was  successful,  although  the  city  of 
New  York  lent  but  little  support  to  the  move- 
ment. Tho  example,  however,  was  not  lost 
upon  parties,  and  tho  question  then  inaugurated 
became  the  hasis  of  a  new  party. 
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The  great  city  of  New  York,  the  centre  of 
all  the  financial  aud  commercial  operations  of 
the  country ;  the  point  to  which  produce  tends 
for  sale  directly,  or  if  exported  from  other 
ports,  to  which  the  hills  drawn,  against  it  come 
for  negotiation;  the  great  reservoir  to  which 
capital  from  every  point  comes  for  employ- 
ment, and  to  which  all  securities,  public  and 
private,  tend  for  negotiation;  the  fountain  of 
capital  which  pours  its  vivifying  stream  into 
every  and  the  remotest  sections,  animating  in- 
dustry, facilitating  production,  and  cheapening 
transportation ;  which  counts  in  every  town  ana 
hamlet  its  debtors,  and  which  is  the  agent,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  national  commerco  in  its  foreign 
transactions,  was  preeminently  conservative  in 
its  views,  and  patriotic  in  its  sentiments.  This 
great  national  heart  throbbed  with  the  utmost 
solicitudo  for  the  general  welfare.  It  marked 
with  earnest  solicitude  the  gathering  clouds 
which  lowered  over  the  political  future ;  ear- 
nestly and  actively  urged  compromise  by  every 
honorable  means,  which  should  allay  surging 
passions,  and  restore  the  bonds  of  union  while 
yet  union  was  possible.  When,  however,  the 
smoke  of  war  enveloped  the  National  flag,  and 
the  seat  of  Government  resounded  with  the 
clang  of  arms,  New  York,  holding  the  purse- 
strings,  without  which  no  great  movement  can. 
bo  undertaken,  came  forward  promptly  to  save 
the  Government  from  a  fall. 

Tho  idea  that  the  gathering  difficulties  were 
only  a  political  threat,  was  by  many  circulat- 
ed. On  tho  22d  December  a  meeting  in  the 
city  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Seward,  Secretary 
of  State,  in  which  he  remarked : 

I  need  not  say  to  you  that  I  do  not  think  it  (scces- 
gion  of  South  Carolina)  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  many 
other  States  on  this  continent,  or  to  be  persevered  in 
long,  because  it  is  manifestly  verv  much  inferior  to 
the  svstcm  that  already  exists.  The  State  of  South 
Carolina  desires  to  go  out.  Just  at  this  moment  I  am 
going  back  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  admit- 
ting  the  State  of  Kansas  in ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that 
for  every  State  on  this  continent  that  will  go  out  of 
the  Union,  there  stand  already  waiting  at  least  two 
States  that  will  be  glad  to  come  in,  and  take  their  place. 

I .rt  South  Carolina,  let  Alabama,  let  Louisiana — let 
any  other  State  go  out,  and  while  they  are  rushing  out 
you  will  see  Canada  and  all  the  Mexican  Slates  rushing 
in  to  fill  up  the  vacuum.  It  is  the  wisdom  discovered 
by  our  fathers  which  is  all  concentrated  in  these  three 
words  of  such  pregnant  meaning— A'  JiuHbui:  Unvm. 

They  do  not  humbug  me  with  their  secession ; 
and  I  do  not  think  they  will  humbug  you.  And 
I  do  not  believe  that,  if  they  do  not  humbug  you  and 
me,  they  will  much  longer  succeed  in  humbugging 
themselves.  Now,  fellow-citizens,  this  is  the  ultimate 
result  of  all  this  business.  These  States  are  always  to 
be  together— always  shall.  Talk  of  striking  down  a 
star  from  that  constellation.  It  is  a  thing  which  can- 
not be  done.  I  do  not  see  any  less  stars  to-day  than 
I  did  a  week  ago,  and  I  expect  to  sec  more  all  the 
while.  The  question  then  is,  what  in  these  times— 
when  people  are  laboring  under  tbe  delusion  that  they 
are  going  out  of  the  Union,  and  going  to  set  up  for 
themselves— ought  we  to  do  in  order  to  hold  them  in. 
I  do  not  know  anv  better  rule  than  the  rule  which 
every  good  father  of  a  family  observes.  It  is  this  :  If 
a  man  wishes  not  to  keep  his  family  together,  it  is  tbe 
easiest  thing  iu  tho  world  to  place  them  apart 

If  we  keep  entirely  cool,  and  entirely  calm,  and  en- 


tirely kind,  a  debate  will  ensue  which  will  be  kindly  ia 
itself,  and  it  will  prove  very  soon  either  that  we  are 
wrong — and  we  shall  concede  to  our  off  ended  brethren 
— or  else  that  we  are  right,  and  they  will  acquiesce, 
and  come  back  into  fraternal  relations  with  us. 

I  believe  that  secession  was  stronger  on  the  night 
of  the  6th  of  November  last,  when  a  President  and 
Vice-president,  who  were  unacceptable  to  the  Slave 
States  were  elected,  than  it  is  now.  That  is  now  some 
fifty  daya  aince,  and  I  believe  that  every  day's  sun 
which  set  since  that  time,  has  set  on  mollified  passions 
and  prejudices,  and  that  if  you  will  only  give  it  time, 
sixty  days'  more  suns  will  give  you  a  much  brighter 
and  more  cheerful  atmosphere. 

During  the  session  of  Congress  which  closed 
March  4,  while  State  after  State  of  the  South  was 
withdrawing  its  members  from  Congress  and  se- 
ceding from  the  Government,  citizens  of  New 
York  were  exerting  themselves  to  procure, 
through  the  aid  of  the  Border  States  still  repre- 
sented, some  plan  of  compromise  which  might 
be  at  least  satisfactory  to  those  States,  thereby 
retaining  them  in  tho  Union,  and  through  their 
affinity  with  the  extreme  South  ultimately  bring- 
ing all  again  together  in  harmony  and  renewed 
national  prosperity.  The  New  York  capitalists 
and  merchants  were  particularly  active.  Mon- 
ster petitions  for  tne  several  plans  of  com- 
promise proposed  in  Congress  were  opened, 
and  circulated  among  all  classes.  These  were 
forwarded  in  great  numbers  to  Washington,  bat 
without  any  effect  on  Congress.  New  York 
then  foresaw  and  calmly  awaited  the  coming 
storm,  tho  burden  of  which  was  to  fall  upon 
her  shoulders. 

The  States  of  the  South  continued  to  secede. 
Tho  property  of  tho  Federal  Government  was 
seized,  armies  were  mustering  at  tbe  South ;  a 
new  Government  forming,  and  every  sign  of 
approaching  dissolution  was  manifest.  Mr. 
Stanton,  of  Ohio,  offered  in  the  House  a  bill, 
granting  the  necessary  powers  for  the  Execu- 
tive to  use  force  in  maintaining  the  authority  of 
the  Government;  even  this  was  not  passed,  and 
the  Congress  fiually  came  to  on  end.  The  new 
President  was  inaugurated.  No  one  could 
understand  if  coercion  was  to  be  used  or  not. 
But  on  the  1st  of  April,  while  the  Government 
was  making  appeals  to  New  York  for  money, 
an  expedition  was  there  fitted  out  to  supply 
Fort  Sumter  peaceably  or  by  force.  Tho  re- 
sponse to  that  expedition  was  the  thunder  of 
those  guns  which  roused  tho  North,  and 
made  plain  tho  future.  Tho  reverberation  had 
not  died  away,  when  tho  voice  of  the  President 
in  his  proclamation  was  heard  calling  for  75,000 
men  to  bo  sent  u  to  recover  and  re-possess 
the  property."  The  appeal  went  home  to  the 
heart  of  the  people,  and  that  New  York  which 
had  so  long  striven  against  this  policy,  now 
threw  itself  upon  the  altar  of  the  country,  and 
offered  up  its  vast  wealth  to  sustain  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  proclamation  of  the  President  and  the 
news  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  reached  the  city 
on  the  15th  of  April,  causing  an  intense  excite- 
ment. All  shades  of  opinion  seemed  to  vanish 
before  the  ono  great  fact  that  the  country  was 
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in  danger  and  mn9t  be  saved.  Citizens  of  all 
classes  breathed  but  one  spirit  of  patriotism, 
and  the  Mayor  of  the  city  issued  the  following : 


Matob'b  Omcs,  New  York,  April  15, 1  SCI. 
7b  tie  FeovU  of  the  City  of  New  York  : 

As  Chief  Magistrate,  representing  the  whole  people, 
I  feel  compelled  at  this  crisis  to  call  upon  them  to 


avoid  excitement  and  turbulence.  Whatever  mar  be 
or  may  hare  been  indiridual  positions  or  opinions  on 
questions  of  public  policy,  let  us  remember  that  our 
country  now  trembles  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
and  that  it  requires  a  patriotic  and  honest  effort  to 
prerent  its  final  destruction.  Let  us  ignore  the  past, 
riaing  superior  to  partisan  considerations,  and  rally 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union, 
as  they  existed  in  the  days  and  in  the  spirit  of  our 
fathers.  Whether  this  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
fratricidal  warfare,  or  by  concession,  conciliation,  and 
sacrifice,  men  may  differ ;  but  all  will  admit  that  here 
at  least  harmony  and  peace  should  prevail.  Thus  may 
we,  under  the  guidance  of  Divine  Providence,  set  an 
example  of  peace  and  good  will  throughout  our  ex- 
tended country.  In  this  spirit  and  with  this  view,  I 
call  upon  the  people  of  New  York,  irrespective  of  all 
other  considerations  or  prejudices,  to  unite  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws,  in  support  of  the  public  peace,  in  tho 
preservation  of  order,  and  in  the  protection  of  property. 

FERNANDO  WOOD,  Mayor. 

The  allusions  in  this  proclamation  to  mob 
violence  were  in  consequence  of  persons  seizing 
the  moment  of  excitement  to  incite  the  mob  to 
make  many  newspapers  show  the  Union  flag. 
All  citizens  were  now  decorated  with  the 
national  emblem  in  every  variety  of  form,  while 
from  store,  dwelling,  church,  and  publio  build- 
ings, signs,  and  lamp  posts  fluttered  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  in  every  variety  of  form  and  in  the 
greatest  profusion. 

Instantly  the  military  were  in  motion :  every  Their  gay  uniform  and  peculiar  step  revived  tho 
drill  room  and  armory  was  alive  with  active  excitement  that  had  begun  somewhat  to  droop 
officers  colling  for  and  enrolling  men.  On  the  among  the  crowd  that  had  waited  for  hour*,  as 
ICth  several  regiments  were  already  partly  the  regiment  did  not  reach  the  Park  till  half-past 
equipped.  The  1st  National  Guard,  Col.  Allen,   five.    After  the  Zouaves  came  a  strong  body 


gathering  of  flags,  a  perfect  army  of  them. 
They  were  not,  in  that  comparatively  brief 
space,  from  Broadway  to  the  Jersey  Oity 
Ferry,  to  be  numbered  by  dozens  or  by  scores: 
every  building  seemed  like  "  Captains  of  Fif- 
ties," flag  over  flag  waving.  From  every  win- 
dow, from  the  first  floor  to  the  roof,  from  every 
doorway,  they  waved  responsive  to  the  flutter- 
ing banners  that  were  held  in  every  hand. 

Through  this  gay  and  expectant  throng 
marched  the  8th  Massachusetts,  Col.  Timothy 
Monroe,  accompanied  by  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler,  who 
bad  been  the  Breckinridge  candidate  for  Gov- ' 
ernor  at  the  election  in  November,  and  was 
now  leading  the  Massachusetts  troops.  The 
regiment  was  presented  with  colors  on  the  way. 
This,  which  would  have  been  an  absorbing 
ceremony  at  another  time,  merely  filled  a  por- 
tion of  the  time  until  the  7th  came. 

They  formed  in  Lafayette  Place  about  4  p.  kf., 
in  the  presence  of  an  immense  crowd,  each 
window  of  each  building  being  filled  with 
applauders.  Before  moving,  the  excitement 
of  the  crowd  was  made  wild  by  the  news 
of  the  attack  upon  the  6th  Massachusetts 
in  Baltimore,  and  there  were  served  ont  to 
the  7th  forty-eight  rounds  of  ball-cartridge. 
Once  in  line,  they  proceeded  through  Fourth 
street  to  Broadway,  down  that  great  thorough- 
faro  to  Cortland  t  street,  and  across  the  ferry, 
in  boats  provided  for  the  purpose,  to  Jersey 
City.  The  line  of  march  was  a  perfect  ovation. 
Thousands  upon  thonsands  stood  on  the  side- 
walks. The  regiment  was  escorted  by  a  band 
of  Zouaves,  who  volunteered  for  the  occasion. 


the  7th  Regiment,  79th  Highlanders,  the'  71st, 
the  Fire  Zouaves  of  Ellsworth,  the  70th,  the 
65th,  tho  12th,  and  others  were  rapidly  organ- 
izing to  march.  On  the  17th  tho  6th  Massa- 
chusetts, Colonel  E.  J.  Jones,  arrived  in  New 
York  on  its  way  to  Washington,  and  met  the 
most  enthusiastic  reception.  It  made  a  tri- 
umphal march  through  the  city  on  the  17th  of 
April. 

'  The  intelligence  that  the  favorite  Now  York 
regiment,  the  7th,  would  leave  for  Washington 
on  the  19th,  created  an  immense  excitement. 
Although  it  was  announced  that  the  departure 
would  not  be  before  3  p.  m.,  tho  streets  were 
thronged  at  an  early  hour  of  that  day.  Lafay- 
ette Place,  where  the  regiment  was  to  form  pre- 
vious to  marching,  was  very  attractively  dressed 


of  police,  and  after  the  police  the  regiment. 
The  officers  were  Col.  M.  Lefferts,  Lieut. -Col. 
W.  A. -Pond,  Major  A.  Shaler. 

The  public  bodies  at  once  began  to  adopt 
measures  to  supply  and  move  the  troops.  An 
iinmeuse  mass  meeting,  without  distinction  of 
party,  was  called  for,  April  20,  in  Union  Square. 
It  proved  one  of  the  largest  and  most  en- 
thusiastic ever  held.  It  was  addressed  by 
J.  A.  Dix,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
Mr.  Buchanan,  D.  S.  Dickinson,  Senator  Baker 
of  Oregon,  Robert  J.  Walker,  formerly  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Mayor  Wood,  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Hunt,  James  T.  Brady,  John  Cochrane, 
Hiram  Ketchum,  D.  S.  Coddington,  Esq.,  and 
a  number  of  Irish  and  German  citizens,  all 
breathing  the  one  unanimous  sentiment  of 


huge  flag  being  displayed  from  the  Astor  Li-   ignoring  the  political  opinions  of  the  past,  and 


brary,  with  many  others  from  private  buildings. 
The  aspect  of  Broadway  was  very  gay.  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  were  floating  everywhere, 
from  the  costliest  silk,  20,  80,  40  feet  in  length, 
down  to  the  homelier  bunting,  and  the  few 
inches  of  painted  calico.  But  the  gayest  and, 
in  this  respect,  the  most  remarkable  thorough- 
fare was  Oortlandt  street,  which  showed  a 


standing  by  the  Government  with  their  whole 
heart,  regardless  of  who  might  administer  it 
for  the  time.  The  fortunes  and  lives  of  the 
citizens  were  pledged  to  that  end. 

A  mooting  of  the  merchants  of  New  York 
city  was  held  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
April  19th.  The  proceedings  were  character- 
ized by  the  utmost  harmony  and  unanimity. 
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Resolutions  upholding  the  Federal  Government, 
and  urging  a  strict  blockade  of  all  ports  in  tie 
secession  States,  were  unanimously  adopted.  It 
being  announced  tbat  several  of  the  regiments 
needed  assistance  to  enable  them  to  leave — on 
motion,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  receive 
donations,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  subscription 
had  reached  over  $21,000.  What  was  still 
more  important  was  the  appointment  of  a  large 
committee  of  the  most  influential  capitalists,  to 
use  their  exertions  to  secure  an  immediate  tak- 
ing of  the  $9,000,000  remaining  of  the  Govern- 
*ment  loan. 

On  Monday,  April  22,  the  Mayor  of  the.city 
of  New  York  recommended,  and  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  votod,  $1,000,000  to  aid  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  Government 

At  a  meeting  of  the  whole  New  York  Bar  on 
the  same  afternoon,  the  announcement  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiastic  cheers,  and  the  Bar 
raised  $25,000  on  the  spot. 

Each  day  now  prcsentod  its  military  pageant. 
The  city  appropriated  the  Park  to  the  erection 
of  extensive  barracks  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  troops,  which  from  North  and  East  made 
New  York  their  halting  place  en  route  for  the 
capital.  The  Worcester  Rifles,  the  1  st  Regiment 
of  Rhode  Island,  per  steamer  Osceola,  passed 
through  on  Sunday,  the  21st,  a^d  on  the  same 
day  departed  the  6th,  12th,  and  71st  New  Y'ork 
State  Militia. 

The  people  were  early  astir  on  that  day,  and  by 
10  o'clock  every  available  spot  where  a  human 
being  could  stand,  was  occupied,  through  the 
entire  length  of  Broadway ;  and  from  near  Canal 
street  to  Grace  Church,  not  only  the  6ide- 
Avalks,  but  the  whole  of  the  street,  was  densely 
thronged.  Every  window,  door,  stoop,  balcony, 
and  housetop  was  alive  with  hnman  beings,  of 
every  age,  sex,  and  condition,  in  expectation  of 
this  most  novel  and  exciting  scene.  From  al- 
most every  housetop  and  store,  from  the  windows 
of  almost  every  private  dwelling,  from  the 
masthead  of  every  ship,  from  the  flagstaff  of 
every  manufactory,  from  all  the  public  build- 
ings, from  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  from 
the  lofty  spire  of  Trinity  Church,  from  St. 
Paul's  Church,  the  national  'ensign  was  flying. 
The  other  streets  were  thronged  as  on  a  gala 
day.  On  all  coats  were  pinned  the  red,  white, 
and  blue  cockade,  and  in  every  lady's  bonnet 
ribbons  of  the  same  colors  wore  tastefully  tied. 
In  the  Park,  cannons  were  booming  at  different 
times  during  the  day.  At  the  arsenal,  regiments, 
just  raised,  wero  formally  orgauized  and 
equipped. 

At  tho  armories  of  the  6th,  12th,  and  71st, 
from  early  dawn  all  was  bustle  and  animation, 
preparing  for  the  afternoon  departure.  At  the 
rendezvous  of  the  soveral  regiments,  the  char- 
acter of  the  day  was  ignored,  and  the  maxim 
realized  that  in  war  times  there  are  no  Sun- 
days. 

At  the  wharves  great  steamers  were  alive  with 
tho  bustle  of  preparation  for  conveying  large 
numbers  of  troop?.   In  the  stream  at  anchor 


was  the  steamer  Osceola,  with  troops  from 
Rhode  Island.  At  the  railroad  depot  in  Jersey 
City  the  greatest  activity  prevailed,  and  means 
of  transportation  were  being  got  in  readiness 
for  moving  as  many  regiments  as  might  present 
themselves. 

Young  men  in  uniforms,  with  knapsacks 
strapped,  were  seen  leaving  luxurious  homes 
in  aristocratic  parts  of  the  town,  prepared  to 
rough  it  with  the  roughs  in  defence  of  the 
country.  Firemen  were  gathered  at  their  en- 
gine-houses, and  busy  in  doing  what  they  could 
to  help  off  companions  who  had  enrolled  them- 
selves in  Ellsworth's  regiment  of  Firemen 
Zouaves. 

At  noon  the  6th,  12th,  and  71st  regiments, 
comprising  3,000  men,  marched  down  Brond- 
way,  fully  armed  and  equipped.  The  occasion 
was  without  hardly  a  parallel,  and  the  march  a 
complete  ovation.  The  6th  embarked  in  the 
steamer  Columbia,  the  12th  in  the  steamer 
Baltic,  and  tho  71st  in  the  steamer  R.  R. 
Schuyler.  A  Massachusetts  battalion,  and  somo 
regulars  went  on  board  the  Ariel.  As  the  fleet 
left,  the  harbor  was  a  scene  of  great  excitement, 
Tho  piers,  landings,  and  housetops  of  tho  city, 
Jersey  City,  Iloboken,  and  Brooklyn  wero 
crowded.  The  Battery  was  covered  with 
people,  and  thousands  of  boats  saluted  the 
6teamers  crowded  with  the  troops.  Flags  wero 
dipped,  cannons  roared,  beHs  rang,  steam- 
whistles  shrilly  saluted,  and  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  people  sent  np  cheers  of  parting. 

On  tho  samo  Sunday  many  congregations 
mingled  practical  patriotism  with  piety,  and 
took  occasion  to  mako  contributions  for  the 
outfit  of  volunteers,  or  for  the  support  of  their 
families.  In  a  church  in  Brooklyn  a  letter  was 
read  from  the  13th  Regiment  N.  Y.  S.  M.,  ask- 
ing for  uniforms  for  recruits,  and  tho  rcsponso 
was  a  collection  of  about  $1,100  for  tbat  pa- 
triotic purpose.  In  the  Broadway  Tabernacle, 
the  pastor  preached  a  sermon  in  the  evening 
on  44  God's  Time  of  Threshing."  Tho  choir 
performed  "  The  Marseillaise"  to  a  hymn  com- 
posed for  the  occasion  by  the  pastor.  A  col- 
lection was  taken  for  tho  Volunteers'  Home 
Fund  amounting  to  $450,  to  which  a  member 
of  the  congregation  afterwards  added  $100. 
Dr.  Bcthune's  sermon  was  from  tho  text :  u  In 
tho  name  of  our  God  we  will  set  up  our  ban- 
ners." In  Dr.  Bellows'  church  tho  choir  Bang 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  which  was  vig- 
orously applauded  by  the  whole  house.  At 
Grace  Church  (Episcopal)  Dr.  Taylor  began  by 
saying,  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner  has  been 
insulted."  At  Dr.  McLane's  Presbyterian 
church,  Williamsburgh,  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner"  was  sung.  Dr.  T.  D.  Wells  (Old 
School  Presbyterian)  preached  from  the  words : 
"Ho  that  hath  no  sword,  let  him  buy  one." 
Dr.  Osgood's  text  was :  "  Lift  up  a  standard  to 
tho  people." 

On  Monday,  the  march  of  troops  continued 
through  the  city,  and  on  the  28d  again  New 
York  was  alive  with  excitement  to  witness  tho 
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departure  of  the  Qth,  13tli,  and  69th  regiments. 
The  8th,  1,000  strong,  Col.  Geo.  Lyon,  formed 
in  16th  street,  and  at  4  o'clock  proceeded, 
amidst  the  cheering  citizens,  to  pier  No.  86, 
North  River,  where  they  embarked  on  -board 
the  steamer  Alabama.  The  60th  Irish,  Col. 
Corcoran,  assembled  at  their  armory,  No.  42 
Princo  street,  at  3  o'clock.  They  received  the 
order  to  march,  and  they  proceeded  down 
Broadway  amidst  such  greetings  as  the  excited 
Irish  citizens  alone  could  demonstrate.  At  6} 
they  left  in  the  James  Adger.  The  18th,  Col. 
Abel  Smith,  left  on  board  the  Marion.  Thus 
through  more  than  two  months  the  living 
stream  of  troops  went  out  of  New  York  to 
support  the  Government  The  record 
nearly  as  follows : 
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•I 
•■ 

May 

14 
II 
•» 
II 
II 
tl 
l< 
II 

Jano 
<i 


ii 
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rill"  «th  Mass  

19  5th  "   

19  8th  '*   

19  7th  New  York... 
21  71st  " 
21  «th  " 
21 1  1st  Rhode  Inland. 
21  12th  Now  York... 
23  8th 

Zi  13th  » 
2i*h       »  .... 
20:25th         '«  .... 
2  Uth        "  Zouave* 
2  Ithodc  Inla  id  Battery 

6  28th  New  York  

5th  "   


•Tone*  

Lawrence 
Monroe ... 
Lefferu... 
Martin.... 


Rumaide  

ButtcrOvld  

Lyon  

Smith  

Corcoran  

Bryan  

Kllsworth  

Tompkins  

i  Bennett  

chwnrzwaelder.. 


CT8 


1st  Connecticut  :Terrv  . 

2d        »   iTylcr.  

Uth  New  York  'Wood  

2d        •«   Tompkins. 

3d  Connecticut  J  Arnold.... 

1st  New  Hampshire.  .'Tanpan  ... 
Sth  N.  Y.  Volti utters.  Blinker... 


4  10!h  «  "  McChesuey. 
4  9th    "  44  Style*  

6  Garibaldi  Guard  D'Utassy  .., 

0  12»hN.  Y.  Volunteers  Qulncy  

0'lSth    "  "  IWalralh... 

7  2d  Maine  'Jameson.... 
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9,79th  New  York  

9  9th  N.  Y.  Volunteer* 
131  0th 
14 
II 
1" 
17 


i.Tackson  . 
Cameron. 
Hawkins. 
Wilson  .. 
Clark.... 
Howard  . 
Bunting.. 
Cowden.. 
Kurort. 


10i h  Now  York  

3d  Maine  

Co.  K.  9th  New  York 

l«t  Mas  

is  21»t  New  York  

20 '14th  N.  Y.  Volunteer*!  McQuado  .. 

2o"  4th  Mass  Berry  

20  38th  N.  Y.  Volunteer*  Hobart  

20  19th      "  "  Jackson.... 

22 1  2d  Rhode  Island  'Slocnin  

22,29th  New  York  iChrUtln.... 

22  29th       «   |  Von 

22!  2d  New  Hamy>*hlre..lMar»ton 
24  17th  N.  Y.  Volunteer*  tanning  
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24 
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37th    •»           '»  IM'Cunh. 
3M    "  "  Tratt  

2d  Vermont  Wbltlng  

28th  New  York  Donnelly  .... 

6th  Maine  Dnnnell  

l»t  New  York  'Montgomery- 

ISth       "   Davie*  

30th  " 

9th  Mas*  < 


Total. 


w.ioo 


During  that  period  of  time  New  York  con- 
tinned  to  pour  out  an  average,  in  round  num- 
bers, of  1,000  men  per  day  at  the  call  of  the 
Government,  not  only  supplying  and  cquip- 


f>ing  the  men,  but  furnishing  the  money,  and 
ending  large  sums  to  the  Government  in  ad- 
dition. 

The  action  of  New  York  in  response  to  the 
call  of  the  President  may  be  thus  summed  up, 
showing  the  number  of  men  and  the  amount  of 
money  famished.  The  calls,  of  the  Government 
for  loans  were  as  follows : 

Borrowed  In  February   #7. 24.1.500 

M        "  April   7^14,890 

"May...   7,310,000 

"duly   12,000,000 

New  York  City  advanced  In  April   2,165,000 

"         "  May   1,600,000 

"  advanced  by  corporations  and 

Individual*  

"  Bank*  loaned  In  August,  Oc- 

tol>er,  and  December   105,000,000 

Approximate  aura  advanced  ;  4145,023,390 

Besides  theso  sums,  $1,000,000  more  may  be 
pat  down  as  the  contribution  made  by  families 
towards  the  more  comfortable  outfit  and  equip- 
ment of  such  of  their  members  as  took  aftns  in 
defence  of  the  National  flag.  Thus  much  for 
the  supply  of  means,  which  comparatively  could 
bo  obtained  nowhere  else,  bntf  which  NewYork 

S toured  forth  with  such  lavish  hand.   The  calls 
or  troops  up  to  the  meeting  t>f  Congress  were 
as  follows : 

First  call,  Militia,  S  months   75.ooo 

Second  call,  Volunteer*,  3  years.   42,000 

Rrgnlara  for  the  Army  ;   Sfl.ooo 

Navy   23,000 

Total  176,000 

New  York  contained  160,000  able-bodied 
men;  of  these,  governmental  departments  es- 
timate 60,000  as  ordinary  laborers ;  of  whom 
89,000  men  marched  with  the  city  regiments, 
making  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  the  men  sum- 
moned. New  York  thus,  in  three  months,  sent 
in  round  numbers  40,000  men  and  $150,000,- 
000  to  sustain  the  Government  under  the  dif- 
ficulties brought  upon  it. 

The  first  difficulty  encountered  by  the  mus- 
tering troops  was  to  obtain  the  means  of  mov- 
ing. When  this  was  understood,  the  purses  of 
all  parties  were  open ;  and  on  the  18th  of  April, 
thirty-seven  gentlemen  subscribed  $3,100  to  aid 
the  Seventh  Regiment,  about  to  march,  and  the 
amount  was  raised  to  $6,140  on  the  following 
day.  Numerous  other  offers  were  made,  and 
$7,000  were  subscribed  for  the  Fifth  Regiment. 
The  amount  collected  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Committee  in  a  few  days,  was  raised' to 
$118,899.  The  patriotic  citizens  raised  $11,110, 
and  other  committees  obtained  large  sums.  It 
was  then  determined  to  organize  the  Union 
Defence  Committee,  which  was  to  tako  charge 
of  the  whole  movement,  the  other  committees 
being  merged  into  it.  April  23d,  the  Com- 
mittee opened  its  offices  at  80  Pine  street — 
Gen.  John  A.  Dix,  Chairman ;  Simeon  Draper, 
Vice-President ;  J.  Depan,  Treasurer.  The 
Common  Council,  April  23d,  passed  an  ordi- 
nance appropriating  $1,000,000,  which  was 
placed  in  tho  hands  of  this  committee  for  dis- 
bursement, and  they  proceeded  with  their 
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trust,  which  was  of  great  importance  and  well 
discharged.  They  equipped  and  forwarded 
troops,  supplied  guns,  aided  organizations,  pur- 
chased arms  and  munitions,  and  extended  aid 
to  the  families  of  the  soldiers.  The  first  am- 
bulances sent  to  the  seat  of  war  were  by  this 
committee. 

A  very  great  decline  took  place  in  the  num- 
bor  of  passengers  that  arrived  in  this  port  in 
the  past  year,  as  follows : 

Arrivals  for  the  pott  tUten 


VUM 

Fort  If* 
ArrtT.il. 

1  «...  ■ 

tvnigm. 

PttHiittn  f'» 

8,888 

299.1  SI 

18.207 

8.S22 

810.385 

12,15* 

4,1115 

299.425 

15.517 

4,1  "S 

831.809 

15.929 

8  391 

152.234 

18,400 

3.869 

159.284 

11.925 

8.902 

208.499 

11,205 

8,488 

97.632 

S960 

4.027 

101,820 

18.749 

4.451 

866.627 

10.710 

5,122 

80.790 

9.117 

The  increase  of  crime  in  the  city  is  not  so 
great  as  the  circumstance  of  the  continued  flow 
of  foreign  population  into  it  might  indicate. 
Among  the  arrivals  are  large  numbers  of  igno- 
rant and  vicious  persons,  who,  in  a  strange 
country,  are  thrown  npon  evil  courses  as  a 
matter  of  necessity  to  live.  It  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
arrests  are  among  that  class : 

The  amount  of  property  reported  lost  by  rob- 

•133.679  9* 

79,822  11 


■••■•■■■••■••••a* 
••••••••• 


Total  loss     *58,957  65 

Among  the  incidental  duties  of  the  police, 
the  following  summary  casts  a  singular  light 
upon  the  transactions  of  a  great  city.  The 
police  find  lodgings  for  such  poor  persons  as 
are  houseless  from  any  cause  of  vice  or  poverty  : 


There  were.  In  1S61,  of  rnch  persons  lodged   119.349 

]«ost  children  sent  to  central  office   8,781 

u      M      restored  to  parenta   8.470 

Pick  and  taken  to  hospital   1.836 

Horses  and  cattle  restored  to  owners   2,06o 

Horses  and  vehicles  "           "    247 

Btorea  found  open  snd  closed   1.723 

Dwelling*   *        »       "    1,1*1 

Number  of  Area   408 

*          M  extinguished  by  police.   1+» 

Itescued  from  drowning   188 

Foundlings  sent  to  office   104 

Money  restored  to  lodgers  and  others  $142,593 

Violation,  of  Sunday  Uws   24,870 

The  enormous  quantity  of  butchers'  meat 
stated  in  the  annexed  table,  gives  an  average 
of  387  lbs.  per  head  per  annum  to  each  indi- 
vidual  in  the  city,  or  $25. 27  per  annum  at  the 
rate  which  the  butchers  pay  the  drovers;  about 
$30  actually,  at  the  retail  prices. 


Bullocks ....... 

Hogs  

Fh»-en  A  Lambs. 
Calves.  


Total.. 


Hod. 

228.534! 
6.VM21  ■ 
612.8fi6' 
82.^68 


N  »t  lb* 
•»ch. 

725 
140 
45 
75 


Co*.  Vain.. 


i«S.7?8.40f.  7fc.ll2.SW.5B3 
78.318.9401  6  4,699.134 
2S.O!lM701  8  1.844.517 
2,857,100  8  1S8JX8 


The  total  number  of  butchers'  animals  sold 
in  the  city  markets  in  eight  years,  has  been  : 

Bullocks.  1,551.193  |  Sheep  and  Lambs..  .4.0*4,434 

Mile  b  cows   88.851    Swine  8,089.513 

Calves-   352,590  |   

Total  9,C6L3« 

Of  the  bullocks  sold,  1,128,396  head  have 
been  at  the  regular  weekly  market,  held  every 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  Prices  have  ranged 
in  that  time  from  5  to  14  cents  a  pound  for 
the  meat,  according  to  quality,  bm  seldom  be- 
low 8  cents  a  pound  for  such  as  is  considered 
first  quality. 

The  sources  of  this  large  supply  are  indi- 
cated in  the  101,684  bead  which  were  sold 
at  the  Forty-ninth  street  market-place,  corner 
of  Fifth  Avenue.  These  came  from  the  follow- 
ing States: 

 1.117 

  894 

  460 

  120 

Iowa.  1 1.565  Massachusetts   67 

Kentucky.   8.799  Texas   59 

Michigai  „  5,293  Clu-roke*  Nation   100 

MU.«.wri   8,827  Canada  1.42S 

Pennsylvania...   1,137! 

The  increase  of  railroad  transportation  has 
not  only  increased  the  quantity  brought,  bat 
greatly  improved  the  condition  in  which  they 
arrive.  They  are  no  longer  foot-sore  and 
fevered  from  long  journeys,  but  come  in  npon 
the  railroads  in  good  condition  and  healthy. 
In  1861  they  wore  brought  as  follows: 


Illinois.  79.4791  Virginia..... 

Ohio.  ..85,4V)  Connecticut 

New  York.  28,044  New  Jersey 

Indiana    1 5,080 1  Wisconsin. . 


Bt 

B'liU. 

8.254 
4.SS5 

2,42a 

F.rlc  ltallroad  

Ilud<u>n  Hirer  Kail  roe/I . . . . 
Haw  Jersey  On.  Railroad. 

87  582 
6.V449 
18.182 
82.218 

7.119 
16.447 

2.152 

169.229 
251.425 
125,919 

l.C^l 
1.259 
850 
620 
137 
81« 
41 

Cnm.lcn  and  Amboy  R  R. 

On  f'Mii  

,  •*•:: 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  while  the  sup- 
plies have  been  as  large  as  ever,  the  number  of 
consumers  hns  been  less.  Fifty  thousand  able- 
bodied  men  left  tho  city  at  the  "call  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  effect  upon  consumption  was 
material. 

The  consumption  of  flour  in  the  city  is  about 
1,000,000  barrels  per  annum.  There  are  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  farm  pro- 
duce brought  into  the  city  from  tho  surround- 
ing country,  and  sold  in  the  markets. 

The  deliveries  in  this  city  of  some  of  the 
lending  articles  of  domestic  produce  have  been 
as  follows : 


269.455.910l" 


♦  19,575.793 


Flonr.  bbls.  . 
Wheat,  bnsh. 
Corn,  bush. . . 
Rye.  bush... 
Barley.  Ac^  bush.. .. 

Oats,  bush  

Beef,  tierces  and  bbls 

Fork,  bbls  

Bacon.  Ar..  pack  aires. 

I.:ir  I.  packages.  

Cheese,  package*. 
Butter. 


I860. 

1861. 

8.91 3. 686 

5.013.068 

19.6-9  384 

2\7'9.9<* 

13.005  9*s 

88,1>9.4* 

1SS5 

659.80 

1.175.163 

1.742.^95 

4.367.490 

4,<  31.394 

126.856 

116,794 

l<MJMN 

1 44.564 

75.ft85 

106JS1 

1 18.883 

182.10 

547.41C 

935120 
M-6.828 
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The  quantities  of  unhealthy  matter  removed 

from  the  city  limits  daring  the  year,  under  the 

action  of  the  City  Inspector,  were  as  follows: 

Cbecae,  unsound  84,680  lb*. 

Venison,      "    6*8  " 

Bausagca,     u   2,*>5  " 

Tripe,         •   H,«»  " 

Swine.         -   H.SOT  ** 

Poultry,      "   17,759  * 

Fish,  "   48,000  - 

Mutton,      "   18.0S0  u 

Veal,   ".229  - 

IWf,  -   87,089  ** 

Other  meats"    7,174  - 

Offil,  barrels    81.828  - 

Docs,  an<l  auiall  animal;*,  No.  15,046 

Hop,  dead,   "    1,723 

Ousts,    *    .  59 

Ows,    «    -    247 

liar***,  44    "    8,763 

Night  soil,  loads  45,266 

SltikA.  4:c,  cleaned.  No.  9.863 

Nuisances  abated,..    "   8.1S8 

The  removal  of  these  nuisances  from  the 
city  is  necessary  in  the  highest  degree  to  its 
health,  and  it  is  also  an  evidence  of  the  waste 
which  occurs  in  the  sustaining  a  largo  city. 
This  cannot,  however,  be  considered  large, 
in  view  of  the  immense  number  of  people  to 
be  fed,  and  also  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
quantities  brought  in  are  not  calculated  nor 
governed  by  any  red  tape  or  protective  prin- 
ciple, but  are  adjusted  by  the  exercise  of  the  free 
judgment  of  the  sellers.  It  is  a  marvel  that 
supplies  of  perishable  matter  are  so  closely  ap- 
plied to  the  wants  of  the  people. 

The  distress  in  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
emigrants  arrive  in  the  city  is  a  fruitful  source 
of  mortality,  and  this  becomes  conspicuous 
when  the  operations  of  the  five  dispensaries 
of  the  city  are  contemplated.  These  supplied 
in  the  year  135,235  persons,  of  whom  60  per 
cent,  were  foreigners.  The  number  of  children 
that  died  in  1861  was  13,614 ;  the  parentage 
of  9,437  was  given,  of  whom  8,339  were  of 
foreign  parents. 

The  marriages  in  the  city  of  New  York  for 
the  year  1861,  distinguishing  color  and  condi- 
tion in  life,  were  as  follows: 

Monthly  Return,  of  Marriages  in  the  City  of  Kexo 
York  for  1801. 


The  births  given  monthly,  distinguishing 
color,  were  as  follows : 

Return  of  Birth*  in  the  City  of  New  Fork  for  1661. 


MONTHS. 

3 

< 

I 

1 

Six. 

i 

■mnm.  I 

Mai*. 

Ftmala. 

Malt. 

Faaala. 

Mala. 

Ftm. 

January... 

831 

419 

418 

410 

418 

February. . 

678 

458 

417 

405 

416 

Tl 

i 

March  .... 

1,005 
968 

.  625 

4S0 

525 

430 

611 

457 

610 

457 

i 

May  

879 

451 

428 

44S 

428 

8 

Juno  

7S« 

410 

870 

410 

SCO 

i 

July . 

950 

468 

467 

488 

4CA 

". 

l 

August  

810 

418 

■sm 

417 

8S9 

8 

September. 

780 

888 

842 

8-4 

889 

\ 

8 

October... 

784 

877 

857 

870 

857 

1 

•  a 

Nu  vein  be  r 

724 

36*5 

858 

3fi* 

855 

2 

8 

December. 

714 

807 

847 

865 

840 

8 

1 

Totals... 

1 0.01 u 

5,177 

4.827 

5,160 

4,814 

17 

18 

MOWTII5. 


January  ... 

February. . 

Mirth  

April  

May  

June  

July  

August .... 
September. 
October... 
November . 


Total 


258  853  258 

288  28S«  823 

159  1591  159 

882  892  8>2 

810  8I0[  810 

258  958' 

155  155 

884  884 

180  1*> 

890  890 

299  299 

240  240 


858 
155 
884 

390 
299 
240 


252 
227 
152 
878 
304 
848 
150 
832 
167 
871 
291 
2^4 


852 
227 
158 
278 

81 « 

151 

2Jf2 


cninmwi  m  Lira. 


lfl»  18 
872  19 
291  8 
2*4  6 


e 

M 
* 


882  886 
1971  203 
185  140 
847  249 
27S  279 
828  888 
181 t  181 
198  i  809 
1591  156 
880  341 
800  263! 
918  280 


28 
80 
18 
%J 
SI 
20 
24 
89 
84 
49 


NORFOLK,  a  city  in  Norfolk  County,  Virgin- 
ia, is  situated  oh  the  right  or  north  bank  of  Eli- 
zabeth River,  eight  miles  from  Hampton  Roads, 
thirty-two  miles  from  the  sea,  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles,  by  water,  or  one  hundred  and 
six  miles,  by  land,  southeast  of  Richmond.  The 
river,  which  is  here  seven-eighths  of  a  mile 
wide,  separates  it  from  Portsmouth.  Next  to 
Richmond,  Norfolk  is  the  most  populous  city 
of  Virginia,  having  about  14,000  inhabitants. 
It  has  more  foreign  commerce  than  any  other 
place  in  the  State,  and,  together  with  Ports- 
mouth, has  been  the  most  important  naval  sta- 
tion in  the  Union.  The  entrance  to  the  harbor 
is  defended  by  Forts  Calhoun  and  Monroe.  The 
navy-yard  was  located  at  Gosport,  a  suburb  of 
Portsmouth,  on  the  side  of  the  river,  opposite 
Norfolk.  This  is  accessible  to  the  largest  ships. 
A  naval  hospital  and  a  largo  dry-dock  were  also 
located  there. 

At  the  time  of  the  secession  of  Virginia, 
April  18th,  the  marines  and  Government  forces 
at  the  yard  numbered  not  less  than  eight  hun- 
dred men.  The  vessels  of  war  there  at  that  time 
were  as  follows :  " 

Shipt-of -the- Line. — Pennsylvania,  120  guns; 
Columbus,  80 ;  Delaware,  84 ;  New  York,  (on 
stocks,)  84.  Frigate*. — United  States,  50  jruns; 
Columbus,  50 ;  Ran  tan,  60.  Sloop*-of-  War.—' 
Plymouth,  22  guns ;  Germantown,  22.  Brig. — 
Dolphin,  4  guns.  Steam  frigate.— Morrimac, 
40  guns. 

As  to  their  condition,  there  was  the  liner 
Columbns,  useless;  liner  Delaware,  useless; 
liner  New  York,  never  launched;  frigate  Co- 
lumbus, out  of  order ;  frigate  Raritan,  out  of 
order ;  steam  frigate  Mernmac,  needing  full  re- 
pairs ;  corvette  Germantown,  almost  ready  for 
sea. 

The  forco  of  the  Government  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  yard,  not  to  mention  Fortress 
Monroe,  was  the  flag  ship  Cumberland,  300 
men;  receiving  ship  Pennsylvania,  350;  ma- 
rines at  the  barracks,  70 ;  steamer  Pocahontas, 
60;  total,  780. 

Upon  the  first  excitement,  a  party  of  men, 
without  any  authority,  had  seized  the  light- 
boats,  and  floating  them  to  the  shallowest  point 
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at  tho  month  of  the  harbor,  had  sunk  them,  to 
prevent  the  removal  of  the  vessels  of  war  from 
the  navy-yard. 

On  tlio  19th  Gen.  Taliaferro  and  staff  arrived 
at  Norfolk.  Do  had  command  of  all  tho  Vir- 
ginia troops  in  that  section,  and  was  waited  on 
shortly  after  his  arrival  by  the  captains  of  tbe 
several  military  companies  of  the  city  and 
vicinity  for  tho  purpose  of  reporting  their 
strength,  condition,  &c,  and  receiving  orders. 

On  Saturday,  the  20th,  the  greatest  excite- 
ment prevailed  in  the  city.  It  was  reported 
that  the  Cumberland  was  about  to  sail  from  the 
navy -yard,  and  preparations  were  made  to  pre- 
vent her.  At  twelve  o'clock  an  officer  came 
from  the  yard  beuritig  a  flag  of  truce,  and  was 
conducted  to  Gen.  Taliaferro's  head-quarters, 
where  a  consultation  was  held,  which  resulted 
in  a  promise  from  Com.  Macauley,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  yard,  that  none  of  tho  vessels 
should  be  removed,  nor  a  shot  fired  except  in 
self-defence. 

.  This  quieted  the  excitement ;  but  it  was  re- 
newed at  a  later  hour,  when  it  was  ascertained 
that  tho  Germantown  and  Merrimac  had  been 
scuttled,  and  that  tho  heavy  shears  on  tho 
wharf  at  which  tho  Germantown  was  lying  had 
been  cut  away  and  allowed  to  fall  midships 
across  her  decks,  carrying  away  the  main  top- 
mast and  yards.  It  was  also  perceived  that 
the  men  were  busily  engaged  in  destroying 
and  throwing  overboard  side  and  small  arms, 
and  other  property,  and  boats  were  constantly 
passing  between  tho  Pennsylvania,  Cumber- 
land, and  other  vessels.    (See  Navt,  U.  8.) 

About  midnight  a  fire  was  started  in  the 
yard.  This  continued  to  increase,  and  before 
daylight  the  work  of  destruction  extended  to 
tho  immense  ship-houses  known  as  A  and  B, 
(tho  former  containing  the  entire  frame  of  the 
Now  York,  74,  which  had  been  on  the  stocks, 
unfinished,  for  some  thirty-eight  years,)  and 
also  to  the  long  ranges  of  two-story  offices  and 
stores  on  each  side  of  the  main  gate  of  the 
yard.  The  flames  and  heat  from  this  tremen- 
dous mass  of  burning  material  were  set  by  a 
southwest  wind  directly  towards  tho  line  of 
vessels  moored  on  tho  edge  of  the  channel  op- 
posite tli©  yard,  and  nearly  all  of  these,  too, 
wero  speedily  enveloped  in  flames. 

Tho  scene,  at  this  tune,  was  grand  and  terri- 
fic beyond  description.  Tho  roar  of  the  confla- 
gration was  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  miles' 
distance;  and  to  Jhis  wore  added  occasional 
discharges  from  tho  heavy  guns  of  the  old 
Pennsylvania,  ship-of-the-line,  as  they  became 
successively  heated. 

When  tho  destruction  of  the  ship-houses  was 
certain,  tho  Pawnee,  which  arrived  on  Satur- 
day, and  had  been  kept  under  steam,  was  put 
in  motion,  and,  taking  the  Cumberland  in  tow, 
retired  down  the  harbor,  out  of  the  reach  of 
danger,  freighted  with  a  great  portion  of  valu- 
able munitions  from  the  yard,  and  tho  cotn- 
modoro  and  other  officers.  Tho  6hips  pro- 
ceeded as  far  down  as  the  barricades  at  the 


narrows,  where  tho  Cumberland  was  left  at  an- 
chor, and  the  Pawnee  continued  on  to  Fortress 
Monroe.  The  Cumberland  subsequently  passed 
out. 

It  afterwards  appeared  that  the  ship  Penn- 
sylvania was  burnt,  and  tho  Merrimac,  Colum- 
bus, Delaware,  and  Raritan,  Plymouth,  and 
Germantown  were  scuttled  and  sunk,  and  a 
vast  amount  of  the  machinery,  valuable  en- 
gines, small-arms,  chronometers,  &c,  had  been 
broken  up  and  rendered  entirely  useless.  Be- 
sides the  ship-houses  and  their  contents,  the 
range  of  buildings  on  the  north  line  of  the 
yard,  (except  the  Commodore's  and  Command- 
er's houses,)  the  old  marine  barracks,  and  some 
workshops  wero  burnt.  Much  of  value,  how- 
ever, was  not  destroyed.  Tho  great  dry-dock 
was  uninjured.  The  large  number  of  2,500 
cannon,  of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  tho  State  of  Virginia;  also  shot,  6hell, 
and  other  warlike  missiles  to  a  very  largo 
amouut.  Besides  these,  the  machinery  of  tho 
yard  was  generally  uninjured.  A  collection  of 
ship-building  and  outfitting  material,  large  and 
valuable,  including  a  number  of  steel  plates 
and  iron  castings,  was  found  ready  for  use,  and 
capable  of  being  turned  to  account. 

Old  Fort  Norfolk,  used  as  a  magazine,  was 
taken  by  the  Virginia  authorities  without  resist- 
ance. Within  were  three  thousand  barrels  of 
powder,  containing  threo  hundred  thousand 
pounds ;  also,  a  large  number  of  shells  and  other 
missiles,  loaded,  aud  for  that  reason  necessary 
to  bo  kept  in  magazines. 

Tho  value  of  tho  property  destroyed  was  es- 
timated at  several  millions.  The  cost  of  the 
immense  and  magnificent  ship-houees  and  their 
contents  formed  a  considerable  item  in  the  ac- 
count, and  60  did  that  of  tho  Pennsylvania. 
44  It  brings  tears  into  our  eves,"  said  a  citizen 
of  Norfolk,  44  when  we  realize  the  destruction 
of  this  noble  ship,  so  long  the  ornament  of  our 
harbor  and  the  admiration  of  thousands  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  who  visited  our  waters." 
That  splendid  specimen  of  naval  architecture, 
the  new  and  beautiful  frigato  Merrimac,  and 
four  or  fivo  other  vessels,  were  given  to  the 
flames,  or  with  their  valuable  armament  to  tho 
deep. 

On  the  same  day  an  order  was  issued  by 
Gen.  Taliaferro,  prohibiting  the  collector  of  the 
port  from  accepting  any  draft  from  the  United 
States  Government,  or  allowing  tho  removal  of 
deposits,  or  any  thing  else,  from  the  custom- 
house. Tho  collector,  being  informed  that  on 
his  refusal  to  obey  tho  order  a  file  of  men 
would  be  sent  down  to  occupy  the  premises, 
acquiesced. 

To  relieve  the  pecuniary  embarrassment,  and 
to  provide  an  equivalent  for  cash  for  immediate 
purposes,  tho  City  Council  immediately  issued 
a  considerable  amount  of  small  notes.  The 
lowest  denomination  authorized  was  twenty- 
five  cents. 

On  the  20th  tho  Richmond  Grays,  a  fine 
company  numbering  one  hundred  rifle  muskets, 
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arrived.  They  brought  with  them  fourteen 
pieces  of  ride  cannon  of  largo  size,  one  of 
the  pieces  weighing  10,000  pounds,  and  three 
box  cars  filled  with  ammunition  of  various 
kinds,  to  be  distributed  to  the  patriotic  com- 
panies by  the  way  side. 

On  the  night  previous,  four  companies  of 
Petersburg  riflemen  and  infantry,  numbering  in 
all  four  hundred  men,  reached  Norfolk.  They 
wore  followed  by  two  additional  compauics  of 
one  hundred  each. 

On  the  22d,  three  companies  of  troops  from 
Georgia  arrived  in  the  express  train  from  Wei- 
don  ;  the  Light  Guards,  from  Columbus,  num- 
bering eighty  men;  the  Macon  Volunteers, 
eighty  men  ;  and  the  Floyd  Rifles,  from  Macon, 
eight/  men.  The  first  and  last  commands 
marched  immediately  to  the  naval  hospital. 

About  the  same  time  the  hull  of  the  old  ship 
United  States,  in  which  Com.  Decatur  captured 
the  Macedonian,  was  taken  possession  of  at  tho 
navy-yard  by  an  efficient  crew  and  towed  down 
to  the  narrow  part  of  the  channel,  a  mile  below 
Fort  Norfolk,  where  she  was  moored  across  the 
channel  and  sunk.  Only  a  few  feet  brought 
her  in  contact  with  tho  bottom.  Any  naval 
force  that  might  attempt  to  pass  np  the  harbor 
must  remove  the  hulk,  while,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  shot  and  shells  from  tho  two  forts  above — 
one  on  tho  right  and  tho  other  on  the  left — 
would  bo  poured  into  them. 

Norfolk  thus  was  occupied  by  Confederate 
troops,  who  remained  in  undisturbed  possession 
through  the  year. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  one  of  the  original 
thirteen  States,  is  bounded  north  by  Virginia, 
cast  and  southeast  by  the  Atlantic,  south  by 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  west  by 
South  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  The  population 
in  1860  was  631,489  whites,  80,097  free  colored, 
and  831,081  slaves.  Total  992,667.  Tho  Gov- 
ernor holds  his  office  for  two  years.  John  W. 
Ellis,  whose  term  of  office  ceased  in  January, 
18G3,  died  in  1861,  and  was  succeeded  by  tho 
Lieutenant-Governor  Clark.  Tho  Senate  is 
composed  of  fifty  members,  elected  for  two 
years,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  as  it  is 
called,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  members, 
elected  for  two  years.  The  vote  at  the  presi- 
dential election  in  1860  was  as  follows :  Lin- 
coln  ,  Douglas  2,701,  Breckinridge  48,539, 

Bell  44,990.  The  staple  productions  of  tho 
State  are  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  and  sweet  po- 
tatoes. Lumber,  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine, 
with  some  rice  and  cotton,  aro  articles  of  ex- 
port from  tho  State. 

The  Legislature  of  tho  State  being  in  session 
in  December,  1860,  previous  to  tho  meeting  of 
tho  State  Convention  in  South  Carolina,  a  se- 
ries of  resolutions  wcro  offered  proposing  to 
appoint  Commissioners  to  the  South  Carolina 
Convention  for  tho  purpose  of  urging  that  body- 
to  await  a  general  consultation  of  the  slavohold- 
ing  States,  and  to  provide  also  that  the  Commis- 
sioners should' attend  the  Conventions  in  other 
States.   They  were  made  a  special  order,  but 


did  not  pass.  On  the  same  day,  in  tho  House  of 
Commons,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  50  in  favor,  to  43  against  it : 

Ik  it  resolced,  That  the  following  message  be  signed 
by  the  Speakers  of  both  llouses  of  this  Legislature,  and 
sent  by  mail  to  the  President  of  tho  South  Carolina 
Convention : 

Gentlemen  of  the  South  Carolina  Convention :  Will 
your  State  confer  with  our  State,  or  all  of  the  Southern 
States,  or  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  in  Convention 
or  otherwise,  in  order  that  some  honorable  adjustment 
of  the  present  difficulties  between  the  States  may  bo 
effect  <f  whereby  a  Constitutional  Union  may  be  pre- 
served? 

In  Pasquotank  County,  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  State,  nearly  half  the  population 
of  which  are  slaves,  tho  following  resolution 
was  adopted  at  a  general  meeting,  about  Dec. 
20.  1860 : 

Whtrtas  some  diversity  of  opinion  exists  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  as  to  tbe  policy  to  be  pursued  by  tho 
State  in  the  present  alarming  crisis  in  our  political  af- 
fairs, therefore  be  it 

BaolvtJ,  By  the  people  of  Pasquotank  County,  in 
general  meeting  assembled,  that  no  sufficient  cause  at 
present  exists  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  ;  and  that, 
while  such  is  our  opinion,  we  toko  this  occasion  to  ex- 
press our  disapprobation  of  the  precipitate  course 
pursued  by  the  people*  of  South  Carolina,  and  our 
determination  to  resist  anv  encroachment  upon  our 
rights,  in  tlu  Union,  let  it  come  from  whatever  quar- 
ter it  may. 

A  strong  Union  sentiment  was  shown  in  tho 
State  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature,  but 
it  was  in  favor  of  requiring  additional  guaran- 
tees. The  public  sentiment  at  this  time,  being 
the  first  of  January,  has  been  described  in  these 
words  : 

"The  general  feeling  of  North  Carolina  is 
conservative.  She  would  respond  to  any  fair 
proposition  for  an  equitable  adjustment  of  pres- 
ent national  difficulties,  but  will  insist  on  her 
rights  at  all  hazards." 

On  the  8th  of  January  Forts  Caswell  and 
Johnson  were  occupied  by  unauthorized  per- 
sons, who  presented  themselves  with  some 
show  of  forco  and  demanded  their  surrender. 
Governor  Ellis  ordered  them  to  bo  immediate- 
ly restored  to  tho  proper  authority.  In  a  let- 
ter to  President  Buchanan,  on  tho  12th  of 
Jauuary,  he  thus  describes  his  action : 

.  Sin :  Reliable  information  has  reached  this  Depart- 
ment, that,  on  the  8th  instant,  Fort*  Johnson  and  Cas- 
well were  taken  possession  of  by  State  troops  and  per- 
sons resident  in  that  vicinity,  in  an  irregular  manner. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  information,  I  immediately 
issued  a  military  order  requesting  tho  forts  to  be 
restored  to  the  authorities  of  the  United  States,  which 
order  will  bo  executed  this  day. 

My  information  satisfies  me  that  this  popular  out- 
break was  caused  by  a  report,  very  generally  credited, 
but  which,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  I  hope  is  not  true, 
that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Administration  to  eotre$ 
the  Southern  States,  and  that  troops  were  on  their  way 
to  garrison  the  Southern  ports  and  to  begin  the  work 
of  subjugation.  This  impression  is  not  yet  erased 
from  the  public  mind,  which  is  deeply  agitated  at  tho 
bare  contemplation  of  so  great  an  indignity  and  wrong ; 
and  I  would  most  earnestly  appeal  to  your  Excellency 
to  strengthen  my  hands  in  my  efforts  to  preservo  the 
public  order  here,  by  placing  it  in  my  power  to  give 
public  assurance  that  no  measures  of  force  arc  contem- 
plated towards  us. 
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Tour  Excellency  will  pardon  mc,  therefore,  for  ask- 
ing whether  the  United  States  forts  will  be  garrisoned 
with  United  States  troops  during  your  Administration. 

This  question  I  ask  in  perfect  respect,  and  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  prevent  consequences  which  I  know 
would  be  regretted  by  your  Excellency  aa  much  as 
myself. 

Should  I  receive  assurance  that  no  troops  will  be 
sent  to  this  State  prior  to  the  4th  of  March  next,  then 
all  will  be  pence  and  quiet  here,  and  the  property  of 
the  United  States  will  be  fully  protected  as  heretofore. 
If,  however,  I  am  unable  to  get  such  assurances,  I  will 
not  undertake  to  answer  for  the  consequences. 

The  forts  in  this  State  have  long  been  unoccupied, 
and  their  being  garrisoned  at  this  time  will  unquestion- 
ably be  looked  upon  as  a  hostile  demonstration,  and 
will  in  my  opinion  certainly  be  resisted. 

To  this  communication  the  Secretary  of  War 
replied  on  the  15th,  as  follows : 

Your  letter  of  the  12th  instant,  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  has  by  him  been  re- 
ferred to  this  Department,  and  he  instructs  me  to 
express  his  gratification  at  the  promptitude  with  which 
you  bare  ordered  the  expulsion  of  the  lawless  men  who 
recently  occupied  Forts  Johnson  and  Caswell.  lie 
regards  this  action  on  the  part  of  your  Excellency  as 
in  complete  harmony  with  the  honor  and  patriotic 
character  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  whom  you 
so  worthily  represent. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  whether  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  I  resident  to  garrison  the  forts  of  North  Carolina 
during  his  administration,  I  am  directed  to  say  that 
they,  in  common  with  the  other  forts,  arsenals,  and 
other  property  of  tho  United  States,  are  in  charge  of 
the  President,  and  that  if  assailed,  no  matter  from 
what  quarter  or  under  what  pretext,  it  is  bis  duty  to 
protect  them  by  all  the  means  which  the  law  has  placed 
at  his  disposal.  It  is  not  his  purpose  to  garrison  the 
forts  to  which  you  refer  at  present,  because  he  consid- 
ers them  entirely  safe,  as  heretofore,  under  the  shelter 
of  that  law-abiding  sentiment  for  which  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  have  ever  been  distinguished.  Should 
they,  however,  be  attacked  or  menaced  with  danger  of 
being  seized  or  taken  from  the  possession  of  the  United 
States,  he  could  not  escape  from  his  constitutional 
obligation  to  defend  and  preserve  them.  The  very  sat- 
isfactory and  patriotic  assurance  given  by  your  Ex- 
cellency justifies  him,  however,  in  entertaining  the 
confident  expectation  that  no  such  contingency  will 
arise. 

Tho  bill  for  calling  a  State  Convention  was 
under  debute  a  number  of  days ;  so,  also,  was 
the  resolution  proposing  the  appointment,  on 
the  part  of  North  Carolina,  of  Commissioners 
to  a  Peace  Conference  at  Washington,  as  pro- 
posed by  Virginia.  The  Convention  bill  finally 
passed  on  the  24th  of  January. 

Ultimately,  the  Legislature  seconded  the 
movement  of  Virginia,  by  appointing  several 
eminent  men,  of  both  parties,  to  represent  the 
State  in  the  National  Conference  at  Washing- 
ton. Commissioners  were  also  appointed  to 
represent  the  State  in  tho  Southern  meeting  at 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  the  avowed  purpose 
of  which  was  to  establish  a  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment over  a  Southern  Confederacy,  but  with 
instructions  adopted  by  a  vote  of  69  to  38  in 
the  Commons,  that  they  were  u  to  act  only  as 
mediators  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation." This  vote  was  bailed  as  an  unmis- 
takable sign  that  North  Carolina  was  not  pre- 
pared for  disunion  and  a  Southern  Confeder- 
acy. 

The  Convention  bill,  as  it  finally  passed  tho 


Legislature,  provided  for  putting  the  question 
to  the  people  at  the  time  of  electing  delegates ; 
Convention  or  no  Convention. 

It  further  provided  that  the  election  should 
be  held  on  the  28th  of  January,  and  that  ten 
days  should  be  allowed  the  sheriffs  to  make 
their  returns.  If  a  majority  of  the  people  voted 
for  the  Convention,  tho  Governor  should  issue 
his  proclamation  fixing  the  day  for  the  meet- 
ing. If  the  Convention  was  called,  its  action 
should  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratifica- 
tion or  rejection.  If  a  majority  of  the  people 
voted  against  the  Convention,  the  Governor 
should  make  known  the  fact  by  proclamation. 
The  action  of  the  Convention  was  required  to 
be  confined  to  Federal  matters,  and  the  mem- 
bers would  be  sworn  to  that  effect. 

A  more  guarded  and  restricted  form  could 
hardly  have  been  adopted  and  permit  any  liberty 
of  action  to  the  Convention. 

On  tho  4th  of  February  a  resolution  was 
passed  unanimously  in  the  House,  declaring 
that,  in  case  reconciliation  fails,  North  Caro- 
lina goes  with  the  slave  States.  The  military 
bill  passed  in  the  House,  authorized  the  arming 
of  ten  thousand  volunteers,  and  provided  for 
the  entire  reorganization  of  the  militia. 

The  election  for  members  of  the  State  Con- 
vention resulted  in  the  choice  of  a  considerable 
majority  who  were  in  favor  of  the  Union,  and 
opposed  to  secession.  As  expressed  at  the  time, 
44  They,  as  Unionists,  would  not  submit  to  the 
administration  of  the  Government  on  sectional 
principles,  but  they  were  anxious  to  preserve 
the  Union  on  a  constitutional  basis,  and  to  ob- 
tain such  guarantees  as  would  lead  to  a  perma- 
nent reconstruction  of  it." 

Tho  official  vote  of  the  State  on  the  question 
of  Convention  or  no  Convention,  including  the 
vote  of  Davie  and  Heywood  counties,  which 
were  reported,  was:  for  Convention,  46.672; 
against  a  Convention,  47,323.  Majority  against 
a  Convention,  651.  The  vote  of  the  State  was 
smaller  by  about  twenty  thousand  than  at  tho 
election  in  August  previous. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  delegates,  eighty- 
two  were  constitutional  Union  men  and  thir- 
ty-eight secessionists.  The  Union  majority, 
therefore,  was  rather  more  than  two  to  one. 

After  this  election,  the  Governor  determined 
not  to  call  the  Legislature  of  the  State  together 
in  extra  session  unless  something  more  urgent 
than  was  known  should  occur. 

No  events  of  unusual  interest  occurred  until  * 
the  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter  and  the  call  by 
the  President  for  troops.  To  the  requisition  of 
the  Secretary  at  War,  the  Governor  immedi- 
ately replied  by  telegraph  as  follows : 

Raliigh,  April  IS,  1881 

Your  despatch  is  received,  and,  if  genuine— which 
its  extraordinary  character  lends  mc  to  doubt — 1  have 
to  say,  in  reply,  that  I  regard  the  levy  of  troops  mad* 
by  the  Administration,  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating 
the  States  of  the  South,  as  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  a  usurpation  of  power.  I  can  be  no  party  to 
this  wicked  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  'and 
to  this  war  upon  the  liberties  of  a  free  people."  You 
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can  get  no  troops  from  North  Carolina.  I  will  reply 
more  in  detail  when  your  call  is  received  by  mail. 

JOHN  W.  ELLIS, 
Governor  of  North  Carolina. 
Don.  Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War. 

The  county  of  Pasquotank,  which  passed  snch 
a  strong  Union  resolution  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember, as  above  stated,  now,  on  the  23d  of 
April,  assembled  in  mass  meeting  at  the  county 
town,  and  adopted  the  following: 

Whereni  wnr  exists  between  the  North  and  the  South 
upon  an  issue  involving  the  moral,  social,  and  political 
existence  of  the  South ;  and  whereas  it  becomes  all 
good  citizens  and  loyal  subjects  of  North  Carolina  to 
defend  her  honor,  and  preserve  her  independence; 
therefore, 

Rttolctd,  That  we,  the  people  of  Pasquotank  County, 
in  general  meeting  assembled,  disregarding  party  afiilia- 
tious,  ignoring  the  political  lines  which  heretofore  hare 
divded  us  as  a  people,  forgetting  and  forgiring  the  ani- 
mosities which  may  have  been  engendered  by  former 
political  contests,  and  laying  them  all  a  willing  sacrifice 
upon  the  altar  of  our  common  mother.  North  Carolina, 
do  this  day  solemnly  form  a  political  brotherhood, 
whose  object  shall  be  a  united  resistance  to  common 
wrongs— it*  bond  of  union,  the  honor  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  forts  in  the  Slate  which  had  been  once 
seized  on  a  popular  outbreak  and  restored  by 
the  Governor,  wero  once  more  seized,  and  at 
this  time  by  his  orders.  Guns  and  ammunition 
were  obtained  in  Charleston  for  use  at  Fort 
Macon  and  Fort  Caswell.  An  extra  session  of 
the  Legislature  was  immediately  summoned  to 
assemble  on  the  1st  of  May. 

The  proclamation  of  Gov.  Ellis  convening 
that  body  was  as  follows : 

WhertQM  bv  proclamation  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Pres- 
ident of  the  (Jnited  States,  followed  by  a  requisition  of 
Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War,  I  am  informed 
that  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln  has  made  a  call  for 
seventy -fire  thousand  men,  to  be  employed  for  the  in- 
vasion of  the  peaceful  homes  of  the  South,  and  the  vi- 
olent subversion  of  the  liberties  of  a  free  people,  con- 
stituting a  large  part  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
late  United  States,  and  whereas  this  high-handed  act 
of  tyrannical  outrage  is  not  only  a  violation  of  all  con- 
stitutional law,  utter  disregard  of  every  sentiment  of 
humanity  and  Christian  civilization,  and  conceived  in 
a  spirit  of  aggression  unparalleled  by  any  act  of  re- 
corded history,  but  is  a  direct  step  towards  the  subju- 
gation of  the  entire  South,  and  the  conversion  of  a  free 
Republic  inherited  from  our  fathers,  into  a  military 
despotism  to  be  established  by  worse  than  foreign  en- 
emies, on  the  ruins  of  the  once  glorious  Constitution 
of  equal  rights ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  W.  Ellis,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  for  these  extraordinary  causes, 
do  hereby  issue  this  my  proclamation,  notifying  and 
requesting  the  Senators  and  Members  of  the  Mouse  of 
Commons  of  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina, 
to  meet  in  special  session  at  the  capital  in  the  city  of 
Raleigh,  on  Wodncsday,  the  1st  day  of  May.  And 
I  furthermore  exhort  all  good  citizens  throughout  the 
State  to  be  mindful  that  their  first  allegiance  is  due  to 
the  sovereignty  which  protects  their  homes  and  dearest 
interests,  as  their  first  service  is  due  for  the  sacred  de- 
fence of  their  hearths,  and  of  the  soil  which  holds  the 
graves  of  our  glorious  dead. 

United  action  in  defence  of  the  sovereignty  of  North 
Carolina,  and  of  the  rights  of  the  South, becomes  now 
the  duty  of  all. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  attested  by  the  great  seal 
of  the  State.  Done  nt  the  city  of  Ruleigh,  the  17th 
dav  of  April,  a.  d.  1361,  and  in  the  eighty-fifth  year 
uf  independence.  JOHN  W.  ELLIS. 


A  call  was  also  issued  by  the  Governor,  for 
the  enrolment  of  thirty  thousand  men,  to  bo 
held  in  readiness  to  march  at  a  day's  notice. 

Oh  the  1st  of  May  the  Legislature  convened 
in  Hpecial  session.  In  his  Message,  the  Gov- 
ernor recommended  that,  in  view  of  the  seces- 
sion of  North  Carolina  from  the  Northern  Gov- 
ernment, and  her  union  with  the  Confederate 
States,  at  as  early  a  period  as  practicable,  a 
Convention  of  tho  people  be  called  with  full 
and  linal  powers.  1  he  powers  of  the  Conven- 
tion should  be  full  because  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  must  be  frequently  resorted  to  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  it  therefore  became  necessary 
that  it  should  be  temporarily  reposed  in  tho 
Convention.  The  action  of  tho  Convention 
should  bo  final,  because  of  the  importance  of 
a  speedy  separation  from  the  Northern  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  well-known  fact  that  upon 
this  point  the  people  were  as  a  unit. 

lie  also  recommended  "  the  raising  and  or- 
ganization of  ten  regiments,  to  serve  during  tho 
war,  and  that  appropriate  bounties  be  offered 
to  all  persons  thus  enlisting. " 

The  Governor  farther  said  that  the  North- 
ern Government  was  eoncentrating  a  large 
force  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  ostensibly  to 
protect  the  seat  of  Government.  But  such  a 
force  cannot  bo  allowed  to  remain  within  the 
limits  of  Maryland  and  on  the  borders  of  Vir- 
ginia without  seriously  endangering  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  of  those  States.  If  they  be 
conquered  and  overrun.  North  Carolina  would 
become  tho  next  prey  for  the  invaders.  Poli- 
cy, then,  as  well  as  sympathy,  and  a  feeling  of 
brotherhood,  engendered  by  a  common  interest, 
required  them  to  exert  their  energies  in  tho 
del  fence  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Every  bat- 
tle fought  there  would  be  a  battle  in  behalf  of 
North  Carolina.  The  Legislature  met  at  12 
o'clock  m.,  and  at  1  p.  m.  both  Houses  hud 
unanimously  passed  a  bill  calling  an  unrestrict- 
ed Convention,  whose  action  was  to  be  final. 
Tho  election  of  delegates  took  place  on  the  13th 
of  May,  and  the  Convention  met  on  the  20th. 

Tho  Legislature  unanimously  repealed  the 
section  of  the  Revised  Code,  which  required  all 
officers  in  the  State  to  take  an  oath  to  support 
tho  Constitution  of  the  United  States  before  en- 
tering upon  their  duties.  The  act  further  pro- 
vided that  it  should  not  be  lawful  to  administer 
any  snch  oath  or  affirmation  to  any  officer,  civil 
or  military. 

After  a  session  of  eleven  days,  tho  Legisla- 
ture adjourned,  to  meet  again  on  the  25th  of 
June.  Among  other  measures,  it  passed  a  stay 
law,  to  tako  effect  immediately,  and  authorized 
the  Governor  to  raise  ten  thousand  men,  to 
serve  during  the  war,  and  also  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  the  use  of  the  State,  giving  the 
Treasurer  power  to  issuo  Treasury  notes  to  the 
amount  of  $500,000,  in  bills  ranging  from  five 
cents  to  two  dollars,  and  with  a  conditional 
clause,  authorizing  the  issue  of  a  larger  amount 
if  necessary.  An  act  was  also  passed  which 
thus  defined  treason : 
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Treason  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against 
this  State,  or  in  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving  them 
aid  in ..il  comfort ;  or  in  establishing,  without  toe  au- 
thority of  the  General  Assembly,  any  government 
within  its  limits  separate  from  the  existing  Govern- 
ment; or  in  holding  or  executing  in  such  usurped 
government  any  office,  or  professing  allegiance  or  fidel- 
ity thereto,  or  assisting  the  execution  of  the  laws 
under  color  of  authority  from  such  usurped  govern- 
ment ;  and  such  treason,  if  proved  by  the  testimony 
of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  by  confes- 
sion iu  open  Court,  shall  be  punished  with  death. 

The  forces  of  the  State,  under  orders  of  the 
Governor,  seized  the  Federal  forts  on  the  coast, 
and  took  possession  of  the  mint  at  Charlotte, 
and  the  arsenal  at  Fayetteville,  gaining,  by  the 
seiznre  of  the  latter,  37,000  stand  of  arms,  3,000 
kegs  of  powder,  and  an  immense  supply  of 
shells  and  shot.  Of  course,  these  acts  placed 
the  State  in  the  same  category  with  the  seceded 
States,  and  the  ports  of  North  Carolina  were, 
therefore,  included  in  the  blockade  ordered  by 
tho  Government. 

The  State  Convention  assembled  on  the  20th 
of  May,  the  eighty-sixth  anniversary  of  tho 
Mecklenberg  Declaration  of  Independence. 

On  the  21st  the  ordinance  of  secession  was 
passed  by  tho  Stato  Convention,  as  follows : 

We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  in 
Convention  assembled,  do  declare  and  ordain,  and  it 
is  hereby  declared  and  ordained,  that  the  ordinance 
adopted  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  Con- 
vention of  17si»,  whereby  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  ratified  and  adopted,  and  also  all  acts  and 
parts  of  acts  of  tho  Genera!  Assembly,  ratifying  and 
adopting  amendments  to  tho  said  Constitution,  are 
hereby  repealed,  rescinded,  and  abrogated. 

We  do  further  declare  and  ordain  that  the  Union 
now  subsisting  between  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  other  States,  under  the  title  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  is  ^ereby  dissolved,  and  that  the 
Stato  of  North  Carolina  is  in  the  full  possession  and 
exercise  of  all  those  rights  of  sovereignty  which  belong 
and  appertain  to  a  free  and  independent  State. 

Done  at  Raleigh,  20th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1901. 

The  following  ordinance  was  also  passed : 

Wc,  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  in  Convention 
assembled,  do  declare  and  ordain,  and  it  is  hereby  de- 
clared and  ordained,  Uiat  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
docs  hereby  assent  to  and  ratify  the  Constitution  for 
the  Provisional  Government  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America,  adopted  at  Montgomery,  in  the  State  of 
Alabama,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1S61,  by  the  Con- 
vention of  Delegates  from  the  States  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana, 
and  that  North  Carolina  will  enter  into  the  federal  as- 
sociation of  States  upon  the  terms  therein  proposed, 
when  admitted  by  the  Congress  or  any  competent 
authority  of  the  Confederate  States. 

Done  ut  Kolcigh,  20th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1801. 

Military  preparations  were  immediately  com- 
menced, and  as  early  as  the  15th  of  June  the 
State  had  raised  a  force  of  twenty  thousand 
volunteers. 

Tho  following  delegates  to  tho  Confederate 
Congress  were  elected  by  the  Convention :  For 
the  State  at  large,  W.  W.  Avery  and  George 
Davis;  1st  district,  W.  N.  H.  Smith;  2d, 
Thomas  Baffin  •  3d,  T.  D.  McDowell  -f  4th,  A. 
W.  Yenable ;  5th,  John  M.  Morehead ;  Gth,  R. 


C.  Puryear;  7th,  Burton  Craige;  6th,  A.  D. 
Davidson. 

Tho  flag  agreed  upon  for  the  State  was  said 
to  be  handsome.  Tho  ground  was  a  red  field, 
with  a  single  star  in  the  centre.  On  the  upper 
extreme  was  the  inscription,  "May  20,  1775," 
and  at  the  lower,  44  May  20,  1801."  There 
were  two  bars,  one  of  blue  and  the  other  of 
white. 

On  the  15th  of  August  the  Legislature  con- 
vened in  extra  session.  The  stay  law  of  the 
previous  session  had  been  pronounced  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Sena- 
tors elected  to  the  Confederate  Congress  were 
George  Davis  and  "Win.  T.  Dortch.  Mr.  Davis 
was  one  of  the  delegates  at  largo  from  tho 
State  to  the  Provisional  Congress,  having  been 
chosen  by  tho  Convention.  Mr.  Dortch  was  one 
of  the  Commoners  from  the  county  of  "Wayne, 
and  also  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
the  State.  Mr.  Davis  belonged  to  the  Whig 
organization,  and  Mr.  Dortch  to  the  Democra- 
tic, in  former  years. 

The  sixth  ballot  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  11th  September,  was  as  follows:  Dortch 
39 ;  Bragg  15 ;  Person  30 ;  Outlaw  7 ;  Avery 
22;  Davis  13;  Clingman  26;  Graham  30; 
Scattering  11. 

After  a  session  of  forty  days,  the  Legislature 
adjourned,  tine  dur.  A  militia  bill  was  passed, 
also  an  amended  stay  law,  a  revenue  bill,  and 
also  bills  for  paying  the  soldiers  of  the  State, 
providing  means  to  carry  on  the  war.  An  ad- 
ditional sum  of  one  million  in  Treasury  notes 
was  authorized  to  be  issued. 

The  Governor  now  set  to  work  to  place  the 
means  of  coast  defence  in  a  satisfactory  condi- 
tion. At  the  same  timo  troops  were  sent  for- 
ward to  tho  Confederate  army  as  fast  as  they 
could  be  equipped.  No  notice  was  taken  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  of  tho  request  for  a  few 
well  drilled  regiments  for  .the  coast  defence, 
although  the  Governor  offered  fresh  levies  in 
their  place.  Tho  State,  like  South  Carolina  and 
others,  was  expected  to  defend  herself.  The 
capture  of  the  forts  at  Hatteras  Inlet  occa- 
sioned intenso  excitement,  and  although  the 
work  of  the  expedition  extended  no  farther 
than  to  41  take  and  hold  "  those  positions,  it  re- 
vealed such  a  degree  of  weakness  to  resist  any 
naval  attack,  that  it  awakened  the  first  serious 
apprehensions  among  tho  pcoplo  for  the  cause 
of  the  Confederacy. 

A  Union  movement  was  set  on  foot  soon  after 
the  capturo  of  the  forts  at  Hutteras  Inlet,  by  a 
small  number  of  persons  in  Hyde  County.  Al- 
though insignificant  at  first,  it  nevertheless 
awakened  the  apprehensions  of  the  State  author- 
ities, which  led  to  its  speedy  suppression.  It 
was  feared  that  more  than  half  the  counties  of 
the  State  would  becomo  Union  if  the  move- 
ment was  suffered.  This  movement  consisted 
in  a  meeting  of  some  citizens  of  the  county  on 
tho  12th  of  October,  who  passed  a  series  of  res- 
olutions, and  adopted  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence of  the  State  Government.   On  the 
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18th  of  November  a  convention  assembled, 
composed,  as  it  was  reported,  of  delegates  and 
proxies  representing  forty-five  counties  of  the 
State.  It  passed  an  ordinance  declaring  vacant 
all  State  offices,  and  appointed  a  Provisional 
Governor,  <fca  An  election  for  members  of  the 
Federal  Congress  was  ordered  by  the  Provi- 
sional Governor,  but  the  person  reported  elect- 
ed was  not  allowed  to  take  his  seat. 

In  September,  when  the  scarcity  of  arms  be- 
gan to  be  known  in  the  Confederate  States,  a 
large  force  was  set  at  work  at  the  armory  in 
Fayetteville  to  alter  the  old  flint  lock  guns  to 
percussion.  There  were  several  thousand  of 
these  guns  then  remaining  in  the  United  States 
arsenal.  When  they  could  not  be  altered  to 
advantage  they  were  repaired  and  furnished 
with  new  flints,  and  found  to  make  very  ser- 
viceable guns.  Hall's  breech-loading  rifles  were 
also  altered  to  carbines,  making  a  good  gun  for 
cavalry  service.  Subsequently,  two  horizontal 
high-pressure  steam  engines  were  mado  at 
Richmond  and  sent  to  iayetteville,  when  the 
manufacture  of  new  arms  was  commenced  under 
the  charge  of  an  officer  named  Burkart,  once  a 
master  armorer  in  the  United  States  service. 

On  the  1st  of  November  tho  contributions  of 
the  State  for  war  purposes  had  reached  the  sum 
of  $2,044,522  90.  The  records  of  the  passport 
office  at  Richmond  showed  at  this  time  that  in 
the  contributions  of  clothing  and  money  to  her 
troops,  the  generosity  of  North  Carolina  had 
much  exceeded  that  of  wealthier  and  moro 
populous  States. 

At  this  time  the  State  had  sent  to  the  seat 
of  war  in  Virginia,  fully  armed  and  equipped, 
33,000  volunteer  troops,  infantry  and  riflemen, 


and  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  numbering  one 
thousand  and  ninety-four  men.  There  were  six 
thousand  troops  on  the  State  coast,  and  camps 
of  instruction  established  at  Raleigh,  Ridgeway, 
and  Garcysburg,  and  the  number  of  volunteers 
still  offering  was  so  great  that  General  Martin, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  State  fofces,  under 
orders  of  the  Governor,  issued  a  proclamation 
informing  the  people  that  no  farther  troops 
were  needed  or  could  be  received.  . 

The  Representatives  from  the  States  to  tho 
Confederate  Congress  were  W.  N.  H.  Smith, 
Robert  Bridges,  Owen  B.  Keenan,  J.  D.  Mac- 
DowelL,  Thomas  S.  Ashe,  Archibald  Arrington, 
Robert  McLean,  William  Lander,  R.  S.  Gar- 
ther,  A.  S.  Davidson. 

The  commerce  of  the  State  during  tho  year 
was  so  restricted  by  the  blockado  as  not  to  fur- 
nish an  estimate  of  any  importance.  Tho  fact 
most  worthy  of  notice  in  the  agricultural  pro- 
ductions of  the  State,  was  a  crop  of  tea,  con- 
sisting of  about  ten  bushels,  raised  by  Shelly 
Spencer  in  Hyde  County.  It  was  well  spoken 
of  as  a  beverage. 

Batlla  and  StirmuAti  in  Xorih  Carolina  in  186). 
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OBITUARIES,  Amebic  an.— «71i/i.  1 . — Soxn- 
TAo,  August,  on  astronomer  of  Swedish  birth, 
but  for  some  years  resident  in  the  United  States. 
He  accompanied  Dr.  llayes  in  his  Arctio  expe- 
dition, and  while  on  a  journey  to  endeavor  to 
obtain  dogs  for  the  sledges  of  the  expedition, 
he  fell  through  the  ice,  and  though  rescued  from 
drowning,  perished  from  cold  in  a  few  hours. 

Jan.  4.— Kent,  William,  an  American  jurist, 
son  of  the  distinguished  Chancellor  Kent,  bora 
in  1802.  He  was  for  many  years  an  eminent 
lawyer  in  New  York  City,  and  was  appointed 
Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  New  York  by 
Gov.  Seward.  After  some  years'  service  he 
resigned,  and  accepted  tho  professorship  of  law 
in  Harvard  University,  which  ho  did  not  long 
hold,  but  returned  to  New  York,  where  ho  was 
constantly  employed  as  a  referee.  His  resi- 
dence for  some  years  past  has  been  at  Fishkill, 
where  he  died. 

Jan.  5.— Axmox,  Heney,  D.  D.,  died  in 
New  York,  aged  69  years.  He  was  a  native 
of  New  York,  and  son  of  G.  C.  Anthon,  Esq., 
who  was  a  native  of  Germany,  but  emigrated 


early  to  this  country ;  brother  of  Charles  An- 
thon, eminent  as  a  classical  scholar,  and  of  John 
Anthon,  distinguished  as  a  lawyer.  He  entered 
tho  ministry  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
at  an  early  age,  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
evangelical  sentiments  and  for  his  amiable  and 
genial  character. 

Jan.  5. — White,  Joseph:  L.,  a  prominent 
and  enterprising  business  man,  formerly  a 
member  of  Congress  from  Indiana,  but  of  late 
years  a  resident  of  New  York  City,  and  con- 
nected with  tho  enterprise  of  the  Nicaragua 
Transit  Co.  Ho  was  shot  nt  Nicaragua  by  an 
American  named  Gavitt,  and  subsequently  died 
of  his  wounds. 

Jan.  IO.—Hacklet,  Rev.  Cijables  W.  (&« 
Hackley.) 

Jan.  17.— Cnuncn,  Pnii.n»,  died  at  Bclvi- 
dere,  Alleghany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  aged  83.  Ho  was 
a  grandson  of  Gen.  Schuyler,  and  a  nephew  of 

•The  Federal  gunboats  fire  J  upon  tho  Confederate  forw 
on  shore. 

t  Shots  exchansed  with  i 
J  Throe  reasoU  destroyed. 
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Alex.  Hamilton.  ITe  took  a  deep  interest  in  all 
public  improvements,  and  was  the  projector  of 
the  Erie  Railroad. 

Feb.  4. — Murrat,  Rev.  Nicholas,  D.D.  (See 
Murray.) 

Feb.  8.— Francis,  Jonx  Wakefield,  M.  D. 
(See  Francis.) 

Feb.  11. — Rockwell,  Jonx  Arnold,  died 
at  Washington,  (D.  C.,)  aged  59.  He  graduat- 
ed at  Yale  College  in  1822,  and  in  1837  repre- 
sented his  native  State,  Connecticut,  in  Con- 
gress. In  the  recent  presidential  campaign 
he  was  an  activo  friend  of  Bell  and  Everett. 
Of  late  years  he  has  practised  law  in  Washing- 
ton, and  was  employed  in  the  New  Almaden 
Quicksilver  Mine  cases. 

Feb.  13.— Wright,  Jonx  C.  He  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Ohio,  and  had  been  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  1823  to  1829.  He  was  selected 
by  Gov.  Den ni son  as  one  of  the  commissioners 
from  Ohio  to  the  Peace.  Congress  in  Washing- 
ton in  Feb.  1801,  and  though  in  his  78th  year, 
accepted  the  appointment,  but  was  taken  sick 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  that  city  and  died  in 
about  a  week.  He  was  much  respected  and  be- 
loved in  Ohio. 

Feb.  15. — Ad.ams  Charles,  died  nt  Burling- 
ton, Vt,  aged  74  years.  He  was  the  historian 
of  the  "Patriot  War/' 

Feb.  20. — Lawrence,  Cornelius  Van  Wyck, 
a  prominent  citizen  of  New  York,  born  at 
Flushing,  Feb.  28,  1791.  He  was  a  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  1832  to  1834,  May- 
or of  New  York  from  1884  to  1836,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Electoral  College  in  1830,  and  for 
20  years  President  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  In  1850  he  retired  to  his  estate  in 
Flushing,  where  he  died. 

March.  21.— Iturride,  Madame  Hecate  de. 
(See  Iturride.) 

March  21.— Whittemore,   Rev.  TnoMAS. 

(Sec  WlllTTEMORK.) 

March  25.— Gibbb,  Prof.  Josiah  Willard. 
(See  Girds.) 

March  20. — Bobbins,  Rev.  Royal,  D.  D.,  a 
native  of  Connecticut,  born  in  1788,  educated 
at  Yale  College,  and  settled  as  a  Congregation- 
al clergyman  for  nearly  50  years  in  Kensington 
parish,  in  the  town  of  Berlin  in  that  State.  Dr. 
Bobbins  was  a  man  of  high  intellectual  culture, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  works  of  high 
reputation.  His  "  World  Displayed  "  was  a 
very  successful  attempt  at  popularizing  the 
general  facts  of  history,  and  his  "  Outlines  of 
History  "  has  long  been  a  popular  text-book. 

March.  30. — Shaw,  Lemuel,  Chief-Justice 
of  Massachusetts.    (See  Shaw.)  • 

March  80. — White,  Daniel  Appletox, 
LL.  D.,  was  born  at  Methucn,  Mass.,  Jan.  7, 
1776,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1797.  He 
commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Salem,  Mass., 
and  was  for  many  years  Judge  of  Probate  for 
Essex  Co.,  and  for  a  term  a  Representative  of 
that  county  in  Congress.    He  died  in  Salem. 

April  10. — Buckingham,  Hon.  Joseph  T.,  a 
distinguished  printer,  editor,  and  antiquarian, 


born  at  Mansfield,  Conn.,  Dec.  21,  1779.  He 
learned  the  printing  business  at  Wolpole,  N. 
H.,  and  went  to  Boston  in  1800,  where  he  pub- 
lished successively  "  The  Polyanthos,"  *'  Or- 
deal," 14  New  England  Galaxy,"  and  "  Boston 
Courier,"  editing  the  last  from  1821  to  1848. 
During  this  period  he  also  published  the  "New 
England  Magazine."  He  published  two  volumes 
of  "  Reminiscences  "  of  his  own  life  and  times. 
Ho  was  a  member,  at  different  times,  of  both 
Houses  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  laborers  for  the  completion  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  monument. 

April  13. — Humphrey,  Hemax,  D.  Dm  late 
president  of  Amherst  College,  born  at  Sinisbnry, 
Conn.,  March  20,  1779.  lie  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1805 ;  was  pastor  of  Cong,  church  in 
Fairfield,  Conn.,  1807-17,  pastor  of  Cong,  church 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  1817-23;  president  Amherst 
College,  1823-45 ;  and  resigned  and  returned  to 
Pittstield  the  latter  year,  where  he  resided  till 
his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  "Tour  in 
France,  &c,"  2  vols.,  "Domestic  Education," 
"  Letters  to  a  Son  in  the  Ministrv,"  "  Life  and 
Writings  of  Prof.  W.  Fiske,"  "Life,  Ac,  of-T. 
H.  Gallaudet,"  and  "  Sketches  of  the  History  of 
Revivals." 

April  13.— Evans,  Dr.  JonN.    (See  Evans.) 
April  14.— McLean,  Hon.  Jonx.   (See  Mc- 
Lean.) 

April  30.— Onderdoxk,  Benjamin  Triad- 
well,  D.  D.    (See  OnderdonkV) 

May  24.— Ellsworth,  Col.  E.  E.  (See  Ells- 
worth.) 

May  27.— Ballou,  Rev.  Hosea,  2d,  D.  D.  He 
was  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  a  relative  of 
the  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou,  distinguished  as  one  of 
the  fathers  of  Univcrsalism  in  this  country.  He 
was  educated  at  Brown  University,  and  subse- 
quently entered  the  ministry  in  the  Universalist 
Church.  He  early  distinguished  himself  as  a 
preacher  and  writer,  and  in  1844  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. He  was  active  in  the  establishment  of 
Tufts  College,  at  Medford,  Mass.,  the  principal 
collegiate  institution  of  his  denomination,  and 
in  1853,  n  year  after  its  organization,  was  elected 
its  President,  which  office  he  filled  with  decided 
ability  till  his  death.  He  edited  for  several 
years  the  "  Universalist  Quarterly  Review." 

June  3. — Douglas,  Stephen  Arnold.  (See 
Douglas,  S.  A.) 

June  5. — Garland,  Gen.  John.  (See  Gab- 
land,  Jonx.) 

June  10.— Grerle,  John  T.    (See  Greble.) 

June  10. — Winthrop,  Theodore.    (See  Wix- 

TnROP.) 

June  14. — Stbono,  Rev.  Dr.,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church. 

June  — .— Roorback,  Ohville  A.,  a  pub- 
lisher and  bookseller  for  many  years  in  New 
York  and  Charleston.  In  1852,  he  published 
the  Bibliotheca  Americana,  a  work  intended  to 
give  the  title,  and,  so  fur  as  known,  the  author, 
publisher,  price,  and  date  of  publication  of  every 
American  work  published  from  1820  to  1862. 


June  25. — Stobbs,  William  Lucius,  Chief- 
Justice  of  Connecticut.  (See  Stobbs.) 

June  26. — Prentiss,  Col.  John  IL,  formerly 
a  prominent  democratic  editor  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  died  at  his  residence  in  Coopers- 
town,  aged  77  years.  lie  represented  his 
district  in  Congress  from  1837  to  1841.  lie 
was  a  man  of  extensive  influence,  and  high- 
ly esteemed  by  the  community  in  which  he 
lived. 

June  27. — Ward,  Com.  James  Habman.  {See 
Ward.) 

July         Appletos,  Nathan.    (See  Ar- 

PLETON.) 

July  15. — Gabnett,  Gen.  Robert  T.  (See 
Gabnett.) 

July  16.—  Rawunos,  T.  Edwabd,  an  artist 
and  reporter  for  oue  of  the  illustrated  papers 
of  New  York,  and  a  writer  of  decided  ability. 
He  was  killed  by  a  party  of  Confederate  sol- 
diers in  ambush,  near  Newport  News. 

July  21. — Bee,  Gen.  Bernard  £.,  a  briga- 
dier-general of  the  Confederate  army  from 
South  Carolina,  killed  at  the  battle  of  BuU 
Run. 

July  21. — Babtow,  Gen.,  a  brigadier-general 
of  the  Confederate  army  from  Georgia,  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

July  21.— Cameron,  Col.  James,  born  at 
May  to  wo,  Lancaster  Co.,  Penn.,  March  1, 1801. 
In  youth  he  engaged  in  various  occupations, 
and  at  1 9  years  of  ago  entered  the  printing 
office  of  his  brother  Simon,  at  Harrisburg.  In 
1827  he  removed  to  Lancaster  and  assumed  the 
editorship  of  the  "  Political  Sentinel,"  studying 
law  in  tlte  mean  timo  in  the  office  of  the  late 
President,  James  Buchanan.  During  the  Mexi- 
can war,  he  accompanied  tho  volunteers  of  his 
State  as  sutler,  in  January,  1847.  When  tho 
present  war  broke  out  he  was  living  in  retire- 
ment upon  his  estate  on  tho  banks  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, but  upon  urgent  entreaty  accepted 
the  appointment  of  colonel  of  tho  Seventy- 
ninth  llighland  Regiment  of  tho  New  York 
Stato  militia,  and  from  his  election  devoted 
himself  assiduously  to  the  duties  of  his  position. 
In  tho  battle  of  Bull  Run,  when  his  regiment 
was  driven  back  before  the  terrible  fire  of  the 
enemy,  he  would  lead  them  up  again  and  again 
with  the  shout,  "  Scots,  follow  me  1 "  until  he 
fell  in  the  deadly  charge. 

July  21. — Slocl'm,  Col.  JonN  S.,  born  in  the 
town  of  Richmond,  R.  I.,  Nov.  1,  1824.  At 
the  commencement  of  the,  Mexican  war  he  ob- 
tained a  commission  in  the  army,  and  at  Con- 
treras  received  tho  brevet  rank  of  captain  for 
meritorious  conduct.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  wtor  Gov.  Sprague  appointed  him  colo- 
nel, and  authorized  him  to  raise  a  second  regi- 
ment, which  be  speedily  accomplished  and 
again  marched  to  the  seat  of  war.  At  the  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run  his  regiment  led  the  advance  of 
the  division  which  crossed  Cob  Run  and  reach- 
ed Bull  Run  at  Sudley's  Ford,  on  the  extreme 
left  of  the  enemy's  lino.  Here  he  bravely  led 
on  his  regiment  through  the  woods,  and  opened 
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that  terrible  engagement,  but  fell  almost  in  the 
beginning  of  the  action. 

July  21. — Ballou,  Major  Sullivan,  of  the 
Second  Rhode  Island  Regiment  of  Volunteers, 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  He  was  born  at 
Smithfield,  R.  I.,  Murch  28,  1820.  In  1846  he 
entered  Phillips'  Academy  at  Andover,  Mass., 
and  subsequently  Brown  University.  After  re- 
maining two  years  at  the  latter,  he  proceeded 
to  the  National  Law  School  at  Ballston,  N.  Y. 
In  1853  he  was  admitted  to  the  Rhode  Island 
bar,  and  practised  his  profession  with  little  in- 
terruption in  Smithfield  and  Providence  until 
he  left  with  his  regiment  for  tho  seat  of  war. 
He  was  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Rhode  Island  during  the  years  1854,  1855, 
and  1856,  and  tho  following  year  was  Speaker 
of  the  House.  In  1861  he  held  the  office  of 
Judge  Advocate  of  the  Rhode  Island  militia. 
Ho  joined  tho  army  from  a  patriotic  sense  of 
duty,  and  his  military  career,  though  short, 
won  him  distinguished  honor. 

July  21. — Tower,  Capt.  Levi,  killed  at  tho 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  Born  in  the  village  of 
Blackstone,  Mass.,  August  18,  1835.  He  took 
a  thorough  classical  course  in  tho  University 
Grammar  School  in  Providence,  and  in  due 
time  entered  Brown  University,  which  he 
was  subsequently  compelled  to  leave  in  con- 
sequence of  ill  health.  He  was  a  member 
of  tho  Paw  tucket  Light  Guard,*  and  with  it 
joined  the  Fin>t  Regiment  of  Rhode  Island 
Volunteers. 

July  21. — Tilunoiiast,  Cant.  Otis  H.,  born 
at  Homer,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  6,  1828. 
In  1847  he  graduated  with  honor  at  the  mili- 
tary academy  at  West  Point,  and  was  immedi- 
ately appointed  brevet  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Third  Artillery,  and  joined  Sherman's  Battery, 
under  Gen.  Taylor,  at  Saltillo,  Mexico.  In  1848 
he  was  associated  with  the  Mexican  Boundary 
Commission,  and  in  1850  was  appointed  regi- 
mental quartermaster,  and  stationed  in  Florida. 
Soon  after  he  was  ordered  to  Fort  Moultrie, 
where  he  remained  nntil  about  the  time  of  tho 
insurrection.  In  July,  1861,  Lieut.  Tillinghast 
was  appointed  chief-quartermaster  to  Gen.  Mc- 
Dowell's army,  and  attached  himself  to  the  di- 
vision commanded  by  Col.  Porter.  Thongh  his 
duties  did  not  require  him  to  take  part  in  the 
battle,  he  entered  with  alacrity  into  the  field, 
and  fell  early  in  the  engagement,  mortally 
wounded. 

July  22.— Kennedy,  Col.  William  D.t  com- 
mander of  the  u  Tammany  "  Regiment  of  N.  Y. 
Volunteers.  He  was  a  prominent  democrat 
of  New  York  City,  and  a  man  of  great  energy 
and  ability.  He  died  at  Washington  of  conges- 
tion of  tho  brnin. 

Aug.  4. — Trumbull,  Josbpit,  ex-Governor 
of  Connecticut,  died  at  Hartford,  aged  78 
years.  He  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  De- 
cember 7,  1782,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1801,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Windham 
in  1803.  He  settled  in  Hartford  in  1804,  and 
in  1827  retired  from  the  practice  of  law  and 
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became  the  President  of  the  Ilnrtford  Bank, 
lie  represented  the  town  of  Hartford  repeat- 
edly in  the  Legislature,  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress for  two  terms,  from  1838  to  1842,  and 
was  elected  Governor  of  the  State  in  1849. 

Aug.  10.— Lyon,  Gen.  Nathaniel.  (SwLton.) 

Aug.  14.— Manocm,  Willie  Person.  (See 
Mangum.) 

Aug.  14. — Farnham,  Col.  No.vn  L.,  born  at 
Haddam,  Conn.,  June  6,  1829.  At  18  years  of 
age  he  became  a  member  of  the  New  York 
"  City  Guard,"  and  was  on  active  duty  at  the 
time  of  the  "Astor  Place  Riot."  In  1857  he 
was  elected  second  sergeant  in  the  u  Seventh 
Regiment,"  in  which  ho  was  a  recruit.  "When 
the  "  Seventh  "  left  for  Washington,  Farnham 
was  acting  as  first  lieutenant,  but  upon  Ells- 
worth's arrival  at  Washington  with  his  regi- 
ment, he  prevailed  upon  Farnham  to  accept  the 
office  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Zouaves,  and 
upon  the  death  of  Ellsworth  he  became  colonel. 
When  his  regiment  received  orders  to  move  on 
to  Manassas  he  was  confined  to  a  sick  bed,  but 
rose,  and,  placing  himself  at  the  bead  of  his 
men,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action.  Col.  F. 
fought  gallantly,  but  early  in  the  engagement 
received  a  wouiyl  in  his  head,  which,  in  his  ex- 
hausted state,  soon  terminated  fatally. 

Sept.  10.— Lowe,  Col.  JonN  Williamson,  of 
the  Ohio  Volunteers,  killed  at  Carnifex  Ferry. 
He  was  born  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Nov. 
15,  1809.  When  the  Mexican  war  broke  out, 
having  some  military  knowledge,  and  feeling 
that  his  country  needed  his  services,  he  accept- 
ed the  command  of  the  Fourth  Ohio  Regiment 
and  went  to  the  seat  of  war,  serving  until  it 
was  disbanded  in  1848.  When  the  rebellion 
began,  he  once  more  offered  himself  to  his 
country.  Tho  Twelfth  Regiment  was  organized 
and  he  was  unanimously  chosen  its  colonel, 
and,  united  to  the  Cox  Brigade,  they  advanced 
up  the  Kanawha  River.  The  only  battle  neces- 
sary to  clear  the  Kanawha  valloy  of  the  rebels 
was  fought  by  the  Twelfth,  under  Col.  Lowe's 
command. 

Sfj>t.  12.— Brigos,  George  Nixon.  (See 
Brigcs.) 

Sept.  15. — Washington,  John  A.,  colonel  in 
the  Confederate  army,  shot  in  a  skirmish.  He 
was  a  collateral  descendant  of  the  Washington 
family,  and  had  been  the  proprietor  of  Mount 
Vernon,  but  sold  it  for  $200,000  to  tho  Mount 
Vernon  Association. 

Sept.  17. — Johnston,  Col.,  an  officer  of  tho 
Confederate  army,  killed  in  battle  in  Mis- 
souri. 

Sept.  28. — Brownell,  J.  Sherman,  a  promi- 
nent leading  politician  of  New  York  City,  and 
for  some  years  a  judge  of  the  Polico  Court. 

Oct.  5.— Bingham,  Kinsley  S.  (See  Bing- 
ham.) 

Oct.  8.— norsTON,  Sam.,  Governor  of  Texas. 
(See  HorsTON.) 

Oct.  8.— Ives,  Ei.t,  M.  P.,  an  American  phy- 
sician born  in  New  Haven,  Feb.  7,  1779.  Ho 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1799,  was  rector 


of  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  for  the  next 
two  years,  studying  his  profession  meanwhilo 
with  his  father,  who  was  a  physician,  and  Dr. 
Eneas  Monson,  and  in  1801  commenced  practice 
with  his  father.   Two  or  three  years  later  he 
attended  medical  lectures  at  Philadelphia,  and 
received  the  private  instruction  of  Drs.  Rush 
and  Woostcr,  of  that  city.   His  intimacy  with 
Dr.  Monson,  as  well  as  his  own  tastes,  led  him 
to  cultivate  the  study  of  medical  botany,  and 
he  early  became  more  thoroughly  familiar  with 
tho  Materia  Medico,  and  especially  with  our 
native  vegetable  remedies,  than  any  physician 
of  the  time.   In  every  department  or  medical 
etndy  and  practice  be  was  a  hard  student  and  a 
keen  and  careful  observer.   At  an  early  age  he 
was  more  extensively  called  in  consulting  prac- 
tice than  any  physician  of  his  native  city,  and 
in  the  constantly  widening  circle  of  his  prac- 
tice, he  had  the  reputation  of  a  remarkably 
skilful  and  successful  practitioner.   In  1813,  in 
connection  with  Prof.  Silliman,  he  secured  the 
establishment  of  the  medical  department  of 
Yalo  College,  and  upon  its  organization  became 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica.   He  filled  this 
chair  from  1813  to  1829,  when,  on  tho  death 
of  Prof.  Nathan  Smith,  ho  was  chosen  profes- 
sor of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  and 
discharged  the  duties  of  that  professorship  till 
1852,  when  he  resipned  on  account  of  his  ad- 
vanced age.    During  tho  lectnro  session  of 
1841-'2,  after  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Tully,  ho 
delivered  the  lectures  on  theory  and  practice, 
and  also  those  on  Materia  Medica.  Dr.  Ives  was 
greatly  honored  and  esteemed  by  the  members 
of  the  medical  profession  throughout  this  coun- 
try and  Europe.  He  was  President  of  the  State 
Medical  Society  and  of  tho  National  Medical 
Association,  and  received  diplomas  in  abun- 
dance from  foreign  medical  and  scientific  socie^ 
ties.   Ho  was  active,  also,  in  his  advocacy  of 
temperance,  education,  emancipation,  and  other 
causes  of  active  benevolence.    He  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  horticulture,  and  not  only  did 
he  have  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  plants  and 
fruits  in  his  own  garden,  but  encouraged  others 
to  cultivate  fruits  and  plants.    He  was  tho 
founder  and  for  many  years  tho  president  of 
both  the  Horticultural  and  Pomological  Socie- 
ties.  Rare  as  his  attainments  were,  be  pub- 
lished very  little,  less  than  his  friends  desired. 
A  few  essays  and  pamj  >hlets  were  all  the  print- 
ed records  he  left  behind  him. 

Oct.  15.— DrooAij,  Peter  Paul,  an  Ameri- 
can artist  born  in  New  York.  He  early  devel- 
oped a  taste  for  high  art,  and  qualified  himself, 
though  very  young,  for  an  art  professorship  in 
the  New  York  Free  Academy  soon  after  its 
opening.  For  ten  years  before  his  death  ho 
had  been  an  invalid,  suffering  from  hemorrhage 
of  the  lungs,  and  had  resided  for  some  years  in 
the  vicinity  of  London.  In  May,  1861,  he  re- 
moved to  Paris,  and  was  for  a  time  in  better 
health,  but  was  attacked  by  an  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  early  in  October,  which  soon 
proved  fatal 
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Oct.  19. — Wildet,  Thomas,  tho  founder  of 
the  order  of  Odd  Fellows  in  this  country,  died 
at  his  residence  in  Baltimore.  He  was  a  native 
of  England,  but  camo  to  this  country  at  an 
early  age.  lie  was  the  first  Grand  Sire  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  tho  Unitod  States,  serving  in 
that  capacity  from  1825  to  1833,  and  receiv- 
ed every  honor  it  was  in  the  power  of  its  mem- 
bers to  bestow.  His  funeral,  which  took  place 
on  the  22d,  was  attended  by  delegations  of  the 
order  from  all  sections  of  the  country  which 
could  reach  Baltimore  in  season  to  participate 
in  the  services. 

Oct.  20. — Woodbbibob,  William,  ex-Gover- 
nor of  Michigan,  died  at  his  residence  in  De- 
troit aged  84.  He  was  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
but  had  resided  in  Michigan  about  50  years. 
He  was  elected  Governor  of  the  Stato  in  1840, 
and  in  1842  United  States  Senator  for  6  years. 
At  the  close  of  his  senatorial  term  he  returned 
to  his  homo  in  Detroit,  where  he  subsequently 
lived  in  quiet  and  retirement.  Ho  was  a  man 
of  many  estimable  qualities. 

Oct.  21.— Bakes,  General  Edwabd  D.  (See 
JBakeb.) 

Oct.  22. — Putnam,  William  Lowell,  a  lieu- 
tenant of  volunteers  in  the  United  States  army, 
born  in  Boston,  July  9,  184Q,  the  grandson  of 
Hev.  Dr.  Charles  Lowell  and  Judge  Samuel 
Putnam,  educated  partly  in  France,  where  he 
resided  from  1851  to  1858,  and  subsequently 
trained  in  law  and  science  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity ;  entered  the  Twentieth  Regiment  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteers  in  1861 ;  was  called  to 
the  field  in  Sept,  and  on  the  21st  of  Oct,  at 
the  disastrous  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,  received  a 
mortal  wound  while  leading  on  his  battalion 
to  the  rescue  of  a  wounded  officer.  When  borne 
to  the  hospital  tent  he  declined  the  surgeon's 
assistance,  bidding  him  go  to  those  whom  his 
services  could  benefit,  as  his  life  could  not  be 
saved.  He  died  from  his  wound  the  next  day. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  extraordinary  genius, 
and  of  most  lovely  and  blameless  life,  and  the 
vast  assembly  who  gathered  in  Boston  to  do 
ho»nor  to  his  last  remains,  responded  most  feel- 
ingly to  the  eloquent  and  touching  portrayal 
of  his  character  by  his  pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol, 
and  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke. 

Oct.  23.— Dickens,  Asbuby,  aged  83,  for 
many  years  Secretary  of  the  Seuate  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Nov.  18. — CnETWooD,  Jomr  J.,  an  eminent 
lawyer  of  New  Jersey,  born  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
Jan.  18,  1800.  Ho  was  a  descendant  of  Judge 
Chetwood,  one  of  the  early  judges  of  the  N.  J. 
Supreme  Court,  and  was  for  14  years  surrogate 
of  Essex  Co.,  the  first  prosecutor  of  Union  Co., 
and  a  member  of  the  Council  before  the  adop- 
tion of  tho  present  Constitution  of  the  State. 
He  was  identified  with  the  great  railroad  enter- 
prises of  New  Jersey,  and  active  in  the  promo- 
tion of  education  and  in  tho  support  of  reli- 
gious institutions.  Ho  was  a  man  of  generous 
and  genial  disposition.   He  died  at  Elizabeth. 

Nov.  18.— Sntdek,  Capt.  Geoege  W.,  died  at 
35  a 
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Washington,  D.  O,  aged  28  years.  He  was  born 
in  1836,  in  New  York.  In  1852  ho  was  appoint- 
ed from  the  State  of  New  York  a  cadet  in  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  where  ho 
graduated  with  high  honor,  holding  the  rank 
of  first  captain.  On  leaving  tho  academy  ho 
was  appointed  a  second  lieutenant  of  engineers, 
tho  highest  promotion  accessible  to  a  recent 
graduate.  Ho  was  attached  in  1859  to  the 
board  of  engineers  under  the  presidency  of  Col. 
Thayer,  of  Boston.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  acting  assistant  professor  of  military  and 
civil  engineering  at  West  Point  When  trouble 
was  anticipated  at  Charleston  he  was  sent  to 
that  station  as  first  engineer,  assistant  to  Capt. 
Foster,  and  through  the  hardships  consequent 
upon  the  siege  of  Fort  Sumter,  contracted  tho 
disease  which  ultimately  proved  fatal. 

Dec.  10. — Jackson,  John  P.,  Vice-President 
and  Superintendent  of  the  New  Jersey  Railroad 
and  Transportation  Company,  died  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  aged  56.  Mr.  Jackson  was  connected 
with  that  company  from  its  organization  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  educated  for  the 
bar  and  held  a  high  position  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession; was  twice  elected  to  the  Legislature 
of  the  State,  and  twice  elected  clerk  of  the 
county  of  Essex,  a  very  lucrative  office. 

After  his  connection  with  the  company,  ho 
abandoned  active  participation  in  the  pursuits 
of  political  life,  and  devoted  all  his  energies  and 
talents  to  its  service  He  was  distinguished  for 
his  benevolence  and  charity,  as  well  as  for  in- 
tegrity and  honesty  of  purpose. 

Dee.  —.—Williams,  Thomas  Scott.  (See 
Williams.)  . 

Dec  18. — Wendell,  Jonx  L,  died  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  He  was  a  native  of  New  York, 
born  in  1784,  and  for  many  years  a  resident  of 
Albany,  and  a  member  of  the  Albany  bar.  He 
was  for  a  long  time  the  reporter  of  the  Supremo 
Court,  and  the  author  of  the  long  series  of  law 
reports  bearinfchis  name. 

Dec.  14. — Wilkinson,  Commodore  Jesse, 
United  States  navy,  died  at  Lis  family  residence 
near  Norfolk,  Va.,  aged  77  years.  He  was  a 
native  of  Virginia,  and  entered  the  navy  July 
10,  1805.  lie  was  in  the  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment fifty-four  years  and  five  months. 

Dec.  1 7. — Rctfneb,  Rev.  Henbt,  D.D., 
LL  D.,  died  at  his  residence  in  Kanawha,  Va., 
in  tho  73d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  for  many 
years  President  of  Lexington  College,  Va.,  and 
was  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  logical 
ability.  His  last  published  work  was  a  pam- 
phlet issued  from  the  press  lost  autumn,  arguing 
against  the  continuance  of  slavery  in  Virginia. 

Dec.  2L— Tubneb,  Rev.  Samuel  H.,  D.'  D., 
an  American  clergyman  and  professor,  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Jan.  23,  1791.  He  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1807,  studied 
theology  under  Bishop  White,  ordained  deacon 
in  1811,  became  rector  of  the  Episcopal  chnrch 
at  Chestertown.  Md.,  in  1812,  left  Maryland  on 
account  of  his  health  in  1817,  and  in  1818  was 
appointed  professor  of  historic  theelogy  in  tho 
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General  Theological  Seminary  at  New  York. 
Ia  1821  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Biblical 
Learning  and  Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  same  seminary,  and  continued  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  these  professorships,  and,  since  1831, 
the  added  labors  of  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Co- 
lumbia College,  until  his  death.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  a  number  of  commentaries  and 
other  works  illustrative  of  the  subjects  of  his 
instructions,  which  were  highly  esteemed  for 
their  critical  scholarship  and  tbeir  catholic 
spirit. 

Dec.  22.— Scott,  Rev.  William  M.,  D.  D.,  pro- 
fessor in  the  N.  W.  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Chicago,  died  at  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.  He  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1817,  grad- 
uated at  Jefferson  College,  Penn.,  studied  law 
in  Kentucky  for  a  year,  and  then  entered 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  gra- 
duated in  1840.  In  1847  ho  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  languages  in  Centre  College,  Danville, 
Ky.,  and  subsequently  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian church  in  that  place.  In  1856  he  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Seventh  Presby- 
terian church  in  Cincinnati,  and  on  the  organi- 
zation of  tho  new  Theological  Seminary  in  the 
Northwest  in  1859,  was  chosen  by  the  General 
Assembly  one  of  its  professors. 

Dec.  26. — Cocke,  Gen.  PniLip  St.  George, 
an  officer  of  the  Confederate  army,  died  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  aged  53  years.  Holding  the 
Stato  rights  views  of  some  of  the  leading  men 
of  Virginia,  at  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent war  he  volunteered  his  services  in  the  Con- 
federate army  of  the  Upper  Potomac,  and 
served  as  captain,  colonel,  and  general.  Upon 
tho  field  of  Bull  Run  he  was  commander  of  the 
Fifth  Confederate  Brigade.  After  a  campaign 
of  eight  months  he  returned  to  his  home,  shat- 
tered both  in  mind  and  body,  and  in  a  parox- 
ysm of  insanity  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

Dee.  26. — Van  Wyck,  Tiieodorr  0.,  an  emi- 
nent New  York  physician,  died  at  his  residence 
in  Bloomlngburgh,  N.  Y.,  aged  74  years. 

Dec.  27. — McClerb,  William  B.,  a  distin- 
guished Pennsylvanian  jurist,  bom  at  Carlisle, 
but  removed  to  Pittsburgh,  where  he  died. 
For  ten  years  past  ho  had  been  President  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  Quarter 
Sessions  of  Alleghany  Co.,  Penn.  Few  men  in 
tho  State  wero  more  widely  known  or  re- 
spected. 

Dec.  28. — Leoeand,  Join*  C,  late  Chief-Jus- 
tice of  Maryland,  died  in  Baltimore. 

 .  Russell,  David,  a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts, died  at  his  residence  in  Salem,  Wash- 
ington County,  N.  Y.,  in  the  81st  year  of 
his  age.  lie  was  appointed  District  Attorney 
of  tho  northern  district  of  tho  State  in  1814, 
and  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  the  next  year, 
and  subsequently  reelected.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Twenty-fourth,  Twenty-fifth,  and  Twen- 
ty-sixth Congresses,  where,  during  several  ses- 
sions, he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Claims,  and  has  fulfilled  many  other  important 
public  trusts. 


 .   Scbantox,  George  W.",  died  at  his 

residence  in  Scranton,  Luzerne  County,  Penn., 
aged  about  50.  He  was  a  native  of  Madison,  Con- 
necticut, but  removed  to  New  Jersey  and  after- 
wards to  Pennsylvania,  engaging  in  his  business 
of  iron  manufacturer  in  the  heart  of  the  coal 
and  iron  region,  where  a  large  town  has  grown 
up  which  will  perpetuate  his  name.  In  1858 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  by  a  large  majority, 
and  being  reelected  in  1860,  served  until  his 
death. 

 .  Watmoegit,  Jons  G.,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Philadelphia.  He  was  born  in  Dela- 
ware Dec  6, 1793,  and  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  ne  served  in  the  army 
as  a  lieutenant  of  artillerv  in  the  war  of 
1812-14,  and  was  wounded"  at  the  battle  of 
Erie.  He  afterwards  served  as  aid  to  General 
Gaines,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  Southern 
frontier.  In  1880  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 
and  served  for  two  terms  as  the  representative 
of  the  then  third  district  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  subsequently  high  sheriff  of  Philadelphia 
City  and  County,  and  surveyor  of  the  port  in 
1841. 

 .   Tilton,  Commander  Edward  G.,  of 

tho  United  States  navy,  died  in  Washington. 
He  entered  the  service  in  1822  as  a  midship- 
man, and  was  commissioned  as  a  command- 
er in  1853.  His  lost  cruise  was  in  command 
of  the  tloop-of-war  Saratoga,  in  the  home 
squadron,  from  which  he  returned  in  April, 
1857.  Subsequently,  he  was  assigned  to  duty 
as  a  member  of  the  Light-house  Board,  in 
which  capacity  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

 .   Mat,  William,  commander  of  the 

United  States  navy,  died  at  his  home  in  Mary- 
land, aged  46  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  In  May,  1831,  he  entered  the 
navy.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  exploring  ex- 
pedition to  the  South  Sea,  and  was  wrecked  at 
the  Navigator  Islands  while  surveying  its  dan- 
gerous reefs,  narrowly  escaping  with  his  life. 
Com.  May  was  cngoged  in  the  battle  with  the 
Fiji  Islanders  after  the  murder  of  oar  seamen 
and  navy  officers.  He  was  the  executive  offi- 
cer of  tho  brig  Porpoise  during  the  Mexican 
war,  and  saved  the  vessel,  when  thrown  upon 
its  beam  ends  by  a  violent  storm  off  Vera  Cruz. 
He  was  at  the  capture  of  Tobasco  by  Com.  Per- 
ry in  the  Mexican  war,  and  from  his  wounds, 
received  at  that  time,  never  entirely  recovered. 
His  last  cruise  was  as  first  lieutenant  of  the 
frigate  Congress,  and  through  his  arduous  du- 
ties in  midwinter  he  contracted  a  fatal  disease 
of  the  lungs. 

 .   Cosdict,  Silas,  died  in  Newark,  N. 

J.,  aged  84.  He  held,  during  the  course  of 
his  life,  numerous  offices  of  importance,  having 
been  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  a  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  from  1831  to  1833,  and 
a  member  of  the  Convention  which  formed  the 
present  Constitution  of  New  Jersey,  and  an 
elector  on  tho  Fillmore  ticket  in  1856.  He  was 
a  man  of  unblemished  private  character. 
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OBITUARIES,  Foreign.— Jan.  1.— Fred- 
erick William  IV.  (Set  Frederick  William 
IV.) 

Jan.  3,  Bertiiold,  Arnold  Adolph,  a  Ger- 
man naturalist,  born  Feb.  26,  1808,  at  Socst,  in 
"Westphalia.  He  was  professor  at  Gflttingen, 
councillor  royal  of  the  Court  of  Hanover,  and 
author  of  numerous  works  on  natural  history. 

Jan.  4.— Baur,  Ferd.  Christian.  (See 
Baur,  F.  C.) 

Jan  4.— Fairbaibn,  Sir  Peter,  C.  E.,  born 
at  Kelso,  Scotland,  in  1799 ;  was  a  distinguish- 
ed civil  engineer,  a  magistrate  for  Leeds,  and 
mayor  for  that  city  in  1858-'9,  during  the 
queen's  visit,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
knighted. 

Jan.  6. — Pyper,  Dr.  W,  a  distinguished  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  Scot- 
land. 

Jan.  13. — Count  Montemolin,  Don  Carlos 
Luis  Maria  Fernando  de  Bourbon,  prince  of 
Asturia,  born  Jan.  31,  1818,  at  Madrid,  son 
of  Don  Carlos  and  the  Portuguese  Princess  Ma- 
ria Francesca  d'Assis.  He  attempted,  but  un- 
successfully, in  April,  1860,  to  overthrow  the 
Government  of  Spain,  to  the  throne  of  which 
he  pretended,  on  the  ground  of  his  father's 
claims.  Defeated  in  this  effort,  and  compelled 
to  leave  Spain,  he  and  his  brother,  who  had 
been  associated  with  him,  made  a  public  retrac- 
tion at  Cologne,  in  June,  1860.  The  count  and 
his  countess  died  at  Trieste,  within  two  days 
of  each  other. 

Jan.  13. — John  Elpihnbtone  Fleming,  Baron 
Eiphinstone,  of  the  county  of  Stirling,  Scotland, 
a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  English  army,  bora 
Dec  11,  1819,  succeeded  his  first  cousin,  Baron 
Eiphinstone  of  Eiphinstone,  in  the  peerage  of 
Scotland,  July  19,  1860. 

Jan.  14.— Jodrell,  Sib  Richard  Paul,  bora 
in  Marylebone,  1781,  graduated  at  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  1804 ;  was  called  to  the  bar 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  1803 ;  was  deputy -lieutenant 
of  Derbyshire  and  of  Norfolk. 

Jan.  14. — Montez,  Lola,  Maria  Dolores 
Porris  t  Montez,  Countess  of  Landsfeld,  a 
woman  of  remarkable  career  and  adventures, 
born  in  Limerick,  Ireland,  in  1824,  died  in  New 
York.  She  was  partially  educated  in  England ; 
when  very  young  married  an  officer  named 
James,  who  took  her  to  India,  bnt,  treating  her 
cruelly,  she  left  him  and  returned  to  England. 
In  1840  she  appeared  as  a  dancer  at  a  theatre 
in  Paris,  became  the  mistress  of  Duiarrier,  edU 
tor  pf  the  Prem,  and,  after  his  death  in  a  duel, 
appeared  as  a  witness  in  the  trial  which  ensued ; 
found  her  way  to  Munich ;  appeared  as  a  dan- 
aeuse,  and  fascinated  King  Louis,  over  whom 
she  exerted  a  powerful  influence,  occasioning 
the  overthrow  of  his  ministry.  The  king,  in 
1846,  made  her  Countess  of  Landsfeld,  but  she 
soon  became  involved  in  difficulties,  and  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  country.  She  next  went 
to  England  and  married  an  Englishman  by  the 
name  of  Heald,  but  her  first  husband  being 
alive,  she  was  prosecuted  for  bigamy,  and  es- 


caped to  Spain.  In  1850,  James  and  Heald 
having  both  deceased,  she  was  freed  from  the 
danger  of  prosecution.  In  1852  she  came  to 
the  United  States,  and  performed  in  the  Eastern 
States,  and  subsequently  in  California  and  Aus- 
tralia, as  a  dancer,  and  on  her  return  to  the 
United  States  and  England,  lectured  on  a  vari- 
ety of  subjects.  In  1859  she  came  again  to 
New  York,  and  soon  after  was  affected  with 
partial  paralysis.  She  was  the  author  of  three 
works  of  no  great  ability. 

Jan.  17. — Exeter,  Very  Rev.  TnoMAS  Hen- 
ry Lowe,  Dean  of,  born  Dec  21,  1781,  gradu- 
ated at  Oxford,  appointed  Dean  of  Exeter  in 
1839. 

Jan.  17^ — Scovell,  Gen.  Sir  George,  born  in 
London,  1774 ;  entered  the  army  in  1798 ;  re- 
ceived a  cross  and  clasp  for  his  services  at  VhV 
toria,  Pyrenees,  Nivelle,  Nive,  and  Toulouse ; 
was  at  Waterloo,  for  his  services  at  which  bat- 
tle he  received  the  order  of  St.  Wladimir,  4th 
class ;  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Military 
College  at  Sandhurst,  1837,  resigned  in  1856; 
was  colonel  of  the  Fourth  Dragoons  from  1848 
to  his  death ;  received  the  rank  of  general  in 
1854. 

Jan.  20. — Parsons,  Rear-Admiral  Robert 
"W.,  born  in  1783. 

Jan.  21.— Hall,  Sib  Joitn,  bora  at  Stanning- 
ton,  Yorkshire,  1779;  was  appointed,  in  1801, 
consul  and  agent  for  the  maritime  seigniory  of 
Papenburgh  and  East  Friesland.  In  1809  was 
made  chairman  for  regulating  convoys,  and  for 
the  protection  of  British  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion to  and  from  the  ports  between  the  Elbe 
and  Calais;  in  1816  appointed  consul-general 
for  Hanover  in  the  United  Kingdom;  in  1817 
was  high  sheriff  of  Essex ;  was  a  deputy-lieu- 
tenant and  magistrate  of  Middlesex  and  of  Es- 
sex ;  honorary  treasurer  and  secretary  of  the 
Society  of  London  Merchants,  and  secretary  to 
the  St.  Katharine's  Dock  Company. 

Jan.  21. — Playpair,  Sir  Hcott  Lyon,  bora 
at  Meigle,  Angusshire,  1786 ;  educated  at  the 
Dundee  Grammar  School,  University  of  St.  An- 
drews, and  at  Woolwich ;  served  for  several 
years  as  an  officer  of  the  Bengal  Artillery, 
which  corps  he  entered  in  1805 ;  retired  from 
the  service  in  1834 ;  was  provost  of  St.  An- 
drews from  1842  until  his  death. 

Jan.  21.— Radford,  Rear- Admiral  Samuel, 
bora  in  1784. 

Jan.  21. — CnAPPELL,  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Ed- 
ward, born  August  10,  1792. 

Jan.  22. — Tiedemann,  Friedrich,  an  eminent 
German  physiologist  and  anatomist,  born  in 
Hesse  Cassel,  Aug.  23,  1781,  died  at  Munich. 

Jan.  23. — Lindsay,  TnosiAS,  an  English 
landscape  painter  in  water  colors,  bora  in 
1798. 

Jan.  24. — MCller,  Hieronymus,  a  German 
classical  scholar  and  writer  on  education,  bora 
June  7,  1785. 

Jan.  24. — Welsh,  Gen.  Jamt.s,  an  officer  of 
the  Indian  army,  born  in  1774,  promoted  gen- 
eral in  1854. 
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Jan.  25.— Le  Bas,  Rev.  C.  W.,  formerly  prin- 
cipal of  Haileybnry  College. 

Jan.  29. — Gore,  Mrs.  Ca™arine  Gracr, 
(Francis,)  an  English  authoress,  born  in  1799 
in  Nottinghamshire.  She  received  a  superior 
education,  but  did  not  commence  her  career  aa 
writer  till  1822,  the  year  of  her  marriage  to 
Capt.  Charles  Gore.  Her  first  work,  "  Theresa- 
Marchmont,  or  the  Maid  of  Honor,"  is  said  to 
have  been  written  in  a  week.  In  1824  this  was 
followed  by  "The  Bond,"  in  1827  by  the 
"Lettre  de  Cachet,"  in  1828  by  the  "Hunga- 
rian Tales,"  and  in  1830  by  "  Women  as  they 
are,"  and  44  Mothers  and  Daughters."  Within 
the  following  thirty  years  she  published  more 
than  fifty  distinct  works,  all,  with  four  or  five 
exceptions,  either  novels  or  dramas,  and  most 
of  them  possessing  superior  merit.  The  best 
of  her  works  are  u  Women  as  they  are,"  4*  Mrs. 
Armytage,  or  Female  Domination,"  44  The  Wo- 
man of  the  World,"  44  Cecil,  or  the  Adventures 
of  a  Coxcomb,"  44  Greville,  or  a  Season  in  Par- 
is," "The  Banker's  Wife,"  44 Self,"  and  "The 
Queen  of  Denmark." 

Jan.  29. — Guilford,  Rev.  Francis  Nor™, 
Earl  of,  born  1772 ;  educated  at  St.  Mary  Hall, 
Oxford,  where  he  graduated  1797 ;  was  rector 
of  Alresford  and  St.  Mary's,  Southampton ; 
was  master  of  St.  Cross  hospital,  Winchester, 
from  1808  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Jan.  30. — Bdrford,  Robert,  an  English  paint- 
er, the  introducer  of  panoramas,  born  1792. 

Jan.  30.— Piceehsgill,  H.  W.,  R.  A.,  an  emi- 
nent English  portrait  painter. 

Feb.  5.— De  La  Motte,  Gen.  Peter,  C.  B., 
born  1781,  made  Companion  of  the  Bath,  1831 ; 
general  in  tho  Indian  army,  1860. 

Feb.  6. — Owen,  Sir  John,  born  at  Pembroke 
about  1770 ;  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner 
Temple,  1800;  was  lord-lieutenant  of  Pem- 
broke, and  governor  of  Milford  Haven ;  was  M. 
P.  for  Pembrokeshire  from  1800  to  1841,  and 
sat  for  the  Pembroke  district  from  1841  to  the 
time  pi  his  death. 

Feb.  9. — Mundy,  Admiral  Sir  George,  born 
at  Shipley  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Hennor,  Der- 
byshire, 1777;  became  admiral  of  the  red  in 
1867 ;  served  at  tho  taking  of  Corsica,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  battles  of  St.  Vincent, 
the  Nile,  &c. ;  represented  Boroughbridgo  in 
parliament  from  1819  to  1831. 

Feb.  9. — Danut,  Francis,  A.  R.  A.,  an  emi- 
nent English  historical  painter,  born  near  Wcx- 
ibrd,  Nov.  10, 1793.  His  paintings  rank  among 
the  best  in  their  class  of  the  painters  of  our 
timo.   He  died  at  Exmouth. 

Feb.  10— Donaldson,  Jonx  William,  D.  D., 
an  English  philologist  born  in  1811;  was  for 
many  years  head  master  of  the  Grammar 
School  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  subsequently 
removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he  acted  as  pri- 
vate tutor.  He  was  tho  author  of  44  The  New 
Cratylus,"  44  Varronianus,"  &c. 

Feb.  12. — Leslie,  Lientenant-Gencral  Jonx, 
an  English  army  officer,  born  in  1790;  attained 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  1858. 


Feb.  13.— Atchinson,  Vice- Admiral  Robert, 
an  English  navy  officer  born  in  1797. 

Feb.  16. — Cleree,  Sir  William  Henry,  born 
in  London,  1793 ;  high  sheriff  of  Flintshire, 
1848;  entered  the  army  in  1811 ;  served  with 
the  Fifty-second  in  the  Peninsula,  and  was  also 
at  Waterloo ;  retired  from  tho  army  with  tho 
brevet  of  major  in  1858. 

Feb.  16. — Burnett,  Sib  William,  M.  D., 
K".  C.  B.,  K.  C.  H.,  born  at  Montrose,  Scotland, 
in  1779 ;  entered  the  navy  as  assistant-surgeon 
in  1795 ;  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  surgeon 
in  1799 ;  appointed  physician  and  inspector  of 
hospitals  to  the  Mediterranean  fleet  in  1810; 
became  medical  commissioner  of  the  navy  in 
1822,  and  in  1832  was  appointed  director-gen- 
eral of  the  medical  department  of  the  navy, 
which  post  he  held  till  his  death.  He  was 
physician  in  ordinarv  to  William  IV.  He  served 
in  tho  Goliath,  74,  in  the  battles  of  Cape  St. 
Vincent  and  the  Nile ;  and  in  the  Defiance  in 
the  action  off  Ferrol  and  in  the  battle  of  Tra- 
falgar, and  received  four  war  medals  for  his 
meritorious  conduct  in  these  battles. 

Feb.  18. — MtfcoE,  TnEODORK,  a  German  nov- 
elist and  editor,  born  at  Berlin,  Nov.  8,  1806. 
He  was  tho  founder  and  for  12  years  editor  of 
the  Rational  Zeitung  or  Gazette.  He  was  the 
author  of  twenty-four  or  five  novels,  one  of 
which,  A/raja^  was  well  known  in  this  country. 

Feb.  20.— Dysox,  Gen.  Jerry  F.,  an  officer 
of  the  East  Indian  army. 

Feb.  20.— Ooilvy,  Sir  William,  bom  1810 ; 
claimed  the  baronetcy  of  Banff,  a  Scotch  peer- 
age created  in  1642,  and  dormant  since  the 
death  of  William,  eighth  baron,  in  1803. 

Feb.  20. — ScRtus,  Eugene.  {See  Scribe,  Eu- 
gene.) 

Feb.  21. — Heidegger,  Karl  Wiliielm,  a  dis- 
tinguished Bavarian  general,  died  at  Munich  at 
the  ago  of  73  years. 

Feb.  21.— Modena,  GrsTAvo,  an  Italian 
sculptor,  died  at  Turin,  aged  58  years. 

Feb.  22. — Braybbooek,  RicnARD  Cornwal- 
lis  Neville,  fourth  Baron  of,  born  March  17, 
1820,  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  prosecuted 
with  great  zeal  archaeological  investigations,  for 
which  he  inherited  a  strong  predilection  from 
his  father.  He  was  hereditary  visitor  of  Mag- 
dalene College,  Cambridge,  and  high  steward 
of  Wokingham. 

Feb.  27.— Arenberg,  Prosper  Lrnwio,  Duke 
of,  born  at  Schlosser,  in  Hennegau,  April  28, 
1785,  died  at  Brussels. 

Feb.  27. — RiETsrnEL,  Ernst,  an  eminent 
German  sculptor,  born  in  Pnlsnitz,  Saxony, 
Dec.  15,  1804.  Ho  entered  the  Academy  of 
Arts  in  Dresden  in  1820,  and  after  a  brief 
course  of  study  executed  a  statue  of  Neptune, 
which  was  reproduced  in  iron  and  excited 
general  admiration.  In  1826  he  repaired  to 
Berlin  and  became  a  student  under  Ranch,  and 
in  1827  the  Saxon  Government  furnished  him 
the  means  of  visiting  Italy.  After  a  year's  so- 
journ there,  he  returned  to  Dresden  and  exe- 
cuted a  colossal  statue  of  Frederic  Augustus  II., 


king  of  Saxony.  In  1832  he  was  appointed 
professor  in  the  Dresden  Academy.  Since  that 
time  he  has  produced  numerous  statues  and 
groups  of  high  merit,  and  has  reoeived  titles 
and  orders  in  abundance  from  most  of  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe.  His  "  Mary  weeping 
over  the  body  of  Christ,"  "  Love  taming  a 
Panther,"  "Love  borne  by  a  Panther,"  and 
"  The  Four  Honrs  of  the  Day,"  are  his  most 
celebrated  works. 

Feb.  28.— Cross,  John,  an  English  historical 
painter. 

FA.  28.— Copper,  Sib  George,  born  1788 ; 
was  principal  equerry  and  comptroller  of  the 
household  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent ;  accompa- 
nied the  Earl  of  Durham  to  Canada  in  1638 ; 
attained  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army  in 
1887. 

FA.  28. — Sutherland,  George  Granvillr 
Sutherland  Leveson  Gower,  Duke  of,  bora 
Aug.  8,  1766,  in  Loudon.  The  duke  was  from 
one  of  the  oldest  families  of  Scotland,  which 
had  been  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1703,  under 
the  title  of  the  barons  of  Gower.  In  his  youth 
he  was  known  as  Lord  Gower  Stafford,  and 
under  that  title  was  oducated  at  Oxford,  from 
which  university  he  received,  in  1841,  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  D.  0.  L.  From  1815  to  1820 
he  held  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
in  1826,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  was 
called  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  Baron  Gower, 
and  succeeded  his  father  in  the  dukedom  in 
1883,  and  his  mother  in  the  titles  of  Earl 
Gower  and  Baron  Strathnaver  in  1839.  He 
was  lord-lieutenant  and  keeper  of  the  rolls  of 
Shropshire  till  1845,  when  he  resigned ;  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Sutherlandshire  till  his  death.  He 
was  a  liberal  patron  of  science  and  literature, 
and  President  of  the  British  Institution  and  of 
Kings  College  Hospital  for  many  years.  In 
1841  he  was  created  Chevalier  of  the  Garter. 
On  his  vast  estates  in  Scotland  he  had  intro- 
duced all  the  improvements  of  the  age  in  agri- 
culture, and  was  especially  distinguished  among 
agriculturists  for  his  efforts  to  improve  the 
breeds  of  his  cattle  and  sheep. 

March  3. — BiscnoFF,  Christian  Henry 
Ernst,  a  German  medical  professor  and  author, 
born  at  Hanover,  Sept  14,  1781,  died  at  Bonn. 

March  4. — Chrzaxowski,  Adalbert,  an 
exiled  Polish  general,  died  at  Paris  aged  72 
years;  born  in  the  palatinate  of  Cracow,  was 
educated  in  the  military  school  at  Warsaw,  and 
served  as  an  artillery  officer  of  the  French  army 
in  most  of  Napoleon's  great  battles.  On  his  re- 
turn to  his  own  country  he  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant in  the  new  Polish  army,  and  attached 
for  eight  years  to  tho  staff  of  the  Russian  Gen- 
eral d'Auveray.  In  1828  he  was  on  the  staff  of 
Gen.  Diebitsch  in  the  Turkish  campaign  of  that 
and  the  following  year ;  distinguished  himself 
at  Varna,  and  was  sent  to  announce  the  peace 
to  the  Grand  Dnke  Constantine  at  Warsaw.  In 
1830  he  joined  in  the  revolutionary  movement, 
commanded  the  fortress  of  MOdJin,  and  was 
afterwards  made  chief  of  the  general  staff  by 


Skryznecki,  the  Polish  generalissimo.  He  de- 
fended the  passes  of  Wieprz  against  the  Rus- 
sians ;  defeated  Gen.  Thieman  at  Kotz ;  check-' 
ed  the  advance  of  Rudiger  in  Podalia ;  won  the 
battle  of  Minsk,  July  14,  1831  .and  made  a  mas- 
terly retreat  from  Zamosk  to  Warsaw.  For  his 
services  he  was  made  general  of  division,  but 
having  lost  his  confidence  in  the  success  of  the 
revolution,  he  was  suspected  of  sympathy  with 
the  Russians,  and  while  Governor  of  Warsaw 
took  such  measures  as  paralyzed  the  defence 
of  the  city  by  the  Poles.  After  the  entry  of  the 
Russians  into  Warsaw  he  continued  to  reside 
there  unmolested  for  several  months,  and  finully 
wont  to  Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  dis- 
favor by  the  Polish  emigrants.  He  lived  in 
obscurity  until  1849,  when  ho  was  called  to 
Italy  by  Charles  Albert  and  intrusted  with  the 
re-organization  of  the  Piedmontese  army,  but 
was  again  suspected  of  treason,  though  not 
punished,  for  the  defeat  at  Novara,  which  was 
believed  to  have  been  partially  caused  by  his 
misconduct.  In  May,  1850,  he  left  Turin  and 
remained  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Paris. 

March  4. — Madras,  Right  Rev.  Thomas 
Dbaltbt,  third  Bishop  of;  born  at  Knotting- 
ley,  near  Pontefract,  1795 ;  graduated  at  Cath- 
arine Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1828 ;  created  arch- 
deacon of  Calcutta  in  1635 ;  and  held  that  office 
until  consecrated  Bishop  of  Madras,  1849 ;  had 
published  sermons  on  various  occasions. 

March  9. — Maclainr,  Sib  Archibald,  born 
1783;  entered  the  army  in  1795;  served  in 
several  important  battles  and  at  the  capture  of 
Seville ;  was  knighted  for  his  defence  of  Fort 
Matagorda  for  55  days  with  only  155  men 
against  Marshal  Soult,  who  had  a  force  of  8,000 
men  under  his  command ;  reoeived  the  Order 
of  Charles  III.  of  Spain  in  1816 ;  became  gen- 
eral in  the  army  in  1855. 

March  11.— Lovell,  Gen.  Sib  Lovell  Ben- 
jamin, entered  the  army  in  1805 ;  attained  the. 
rank  of  major-general  in  1854 ;  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  Twelfth  Dragoons  1850 ;  served 
at  the  taking  of  Monte  Video,  and  subsequent- 
ly in  the  peninsula,  including  ten  general  ac- 
tions, forty  minor  affairs,  and  seven  sieges. 

March  14. — Pbootbb,  Admiral  Sib  William 
BsADcnAMP,  an  officer  of  the  British  navy,  born 
at  Langley  Park,  Eng.,  Oct.  14, 1781 ;  succeed- 
ed his  father  as  baronet  in  1827 ;  served  in  the 
expedition  to  Egypt ;  was  at  the  bombardment 
of  Havre  in  1604;  in  the  naval  campaign  of 
1808  in  the  East  Indies,  and  attained  the  rank 
of  admiral  in  1857. 

March  15. — Lilford,  TnoMAS  Atiiertox 
Powts,  third  Baron  of,  born  Dec  2,  1801; 
succeeded  his  father  in  1825;  educated  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  was  a  lord  in  waiting 
to  the  queen ;  resigned  Sept.  1841. 

March  16. — Kent,  Duchess  op.  (See  Kent.) 

March  19. — Hat,  Sib  James  Dalbtmplb, 
born  at  Dunragit.  Scotland,  1789 ;  was  a  depu- 
ty-lieutenant of  Wigtonsliire. 

March  19. — Ptm,  Sir  William,  born  at  Pin- 
ley,  Warwickshire,  177G ;  served  in  the  Thirty- 
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fifth  tfnd  Seventieth  regiments  and  in  a  light 
infantry  battalion  in  the  West  Indies  during  the 
expedition  under  Sir  Charles  Grey,  and  on  the 
staff  in  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Sicily ;  was  ap- 
pointed inspector-general  of  army  hospitals  in 
1816  ;  was  knighted  by  William  IV.  on  his  re- 
turn from  Gibraltar  in  1823,  where  he  had  vol- 
unteered his  services  during  the  prevalence  of 
a  destructive  fever;  was  the  author  of  a  trea- 
tise on  yellow  fever. 

March  22. — Vkrxox,  Gen.  Hexry  Charles 
Edward,  an  English  officer  of  engineers,  born 
Sept.  28,  1779 ;  made  Companion  of  the  Order 
of  the  Bath  in  1831,  and  attained  the  rank  of 
general  in  1859. 

March  28. — Staudiol,  Joseph,  eminent  as  a 
bass  singer,  born  in  1807.  He  had  also  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  painter  and  chemist.  He 
died  in  the  lunatic  asylum  in  Vienna. 

March  31. — Barrixotox,  Sir  Matthew,  an 
Irish  baronet,  born  in  Limerick,  Ireland,  May 
21,  1788 ;  was  crown  solicitor  for  the  province 
of  Munster  from  1832  to  the  time  of  his 
death. 

March  81. — Bcrt,  Lady  Charlotte,  an 
English  authoress,  born  in  1775.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  fifth  Duke  of  Argyle.  Her  first 
husband  was  Colonel  John  Campbell,  to  whom 
she  was  united  in  1796,  and  who  died  in  1809. 
In  1818  she  married  Rev.  Edward  John  Bury, 
who  died  in  1832.  It  was  not  uutil  her  second 
widowhood  that  she  commenced  writing  to  any 
considerable  extent  for  the  press.  Her  princi- 
pal works,  all  of  which  have  met  with  remark- 
able success,  and  have  mostly  been  translated 
into  French  and  German,  are :  "  Marriage  in 
High  Life,"  1830 ;  44  Memoirs  of  a  Peeress,  or 
the  Days  of  Fox,"  1837;  44  The  Divorced," 
1837;  "Love,"  1838;  "Family  Records," 
1841,  dec,  dec. 

April  2. — Taylor,  J.  J.,  an  English  civil  en- 
gineer, born  jn  1804. 

April  4. — Axdersox,  Sir  James  Caleb,  born 
in  Waterford,  Ireland,  July  21,  1792. 

April  4. — Kolowrat,  Liebstexsky,  Fraxz 
Antox,  Duke  of,  an  Austrian  statesman,  born 
in  Prague,  Jan.  31,  1778.  In  the  early  part  of 
this  century  ho  was  a  promiuent  nobleman  and 
officer  of  the  Government  in  Bohemia,  and 
founded,  in  1818,  the  Bohemian  National  Mu- 
seum at  Prague.  In  182C  he  was  called  to  Vi- 
enna, where  he  became  a  Minister  in  the  Met- 
ternich  Cabinet,  and  was  active  in  the  promo- 
tion of  education  in  the  empire  for  many  years, 
llis  library  of  40,000  volumes  he  bequeathed  to 
tho  Bohemian  National  Museum  with  an  en- 
dowment for  ita  preservation  and  increase. 

April  4. — Robrbtsox,  Reaf-Admiral  Wil- 
liam, an  officer  of  the  English  navy  born  in 
1786,  entered  the  service  in  1803  ;  attained  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral  in  1857. 

April  10. — Vicat,  Louis  JosEru.  (See  Vi- 
oat,  L.  J.) 

April  12.— Berwick,  Richard  Noel,  Noel 
riii.L,  fiah  baron,  born  at  Betton,  Salop,  Eng., 
Nov.  21,  1800;  educated  at  Rugby. 


April  14. — Aplix,  Vice- Admiral  Jorrx  G.,  an 
officer  of  the  English  navy,  born  23d  April, 
1790,  entered  the  service  in  1801 ;  attained  the 
rank  of  vice-admiral  in  1860. 

April  19. — Paslky,  Gen.  Sir  Charles  Wil- 
liam, born  1780 ;  entered  the  army  as  second- 
lieutenant  in  the  artillery,  1797 ;  "changed  to 
the  engineers,  1798;  served  at  the  defence  of 
Gueta,  1806;  at  the  battle  of  Maid  a,  at  the 
siege  of  Copenhagen,  and  at  Corunna;  was 
twice  wounded  beforo  Flushing,  in  1809;  was 
chief  engineer  iu  the  Marquis  of  Huntly's  divi- 
sion ;  became  a  lieutenant-general  in  1851,  and 
colonel  commandant  of  royal  engineers,  Dec. 
1853 ;  created  D.  C.  L.,  Oxford,  1844;  received 
the  peninsular  medal;  was  inspector- general 
of  railways ;  invented  some  improvements  in 
pontoon  bridges,  and  was  the  author  of  a  trea- 
tise on  44  Military  Instruction,"  and  44  An  Essay 
on  tho  Military  Policy  and  Institutions  of  the 
British  Empire." 

April  19.— Repixotox,  Gen.  Charles  A.  A. 
Court,  C.  B.,  an  officer  of  the  British  army, 
born  17th  June,  1785 ;  entered  the  service  in 
1801 ;  made  Companion  of  the  Order  of  the 
Bath  in  1831 ;  obtained  the  rank  of  general  in 
1856. 

April  22. — Baker,  Miss  Axke  Elizabeth,  an 
English  topographer  and  archaeologist,  born  in 
1787. 

April  23. — Ctjbbox,  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
Mark,  an  officer  in  the  East  India  Company's 
service;  created  knight  in  1856;  was  lieuten- 
ant-general in  the  Indian  army,  and  commis- 
sioner for  the  government  of  the  Mysore. 

April  24. — Williamsox,  Sir  Hedworth, 
born  at  Whitburn,  Nov.  1,  1797;  succeeded  his 
father  as  baronet  in  1810 ;  was  educated  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
M.  A. ;  in  1819  was  deputy-lieutenant  of  Dur- 
ham ;  was  elected  mayor  of  8underlaud  for 
1841-2,  and  again  for  1847-*8,  and  member 
of  parliament  for  Sunderland  from  1847  to 
1852. 

April  28. — Shaw,  Lieut. -Gen.  Samuel,  an 
officer  of  the  East  Indian  army,  born  in  1786  ; 
entered  tho  service  in  1S04  in  the  presidency 
of  Bengal ;  obtained  tho  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general  in  1859. 

May  2. — Jacksox,  Sir  George,  born  in 
1785  ;  was  attached  to  the  mission  at  Berlin  in 
1802  ;  made  secretary  of  legation  there,  1806  ; 
secretary  to  special  mission  to  Spain,  1808; 
secretary  of  legation  at  Berlin,  1813 ;  commis- 
sioner at  Washington,  1823 ;  commissary  judge 
at  Sierra  Leone,  1828 ;  and  subsequently  in  the 
same  capacity  at  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  Surinam,  and 
Loan  da. 

May  6. — Brett,  M«\jor-General  Richard  R. 
W.,  an  officer  in  the  British  army,  born  in  1798 ; 
entered  the  service  in  1813;  became  major- 
general  in  1858. 

May  8. — Scott,  Rear- Admiral  Edward  H., 
an  officer  in  the  British  navy,  born  in  1788; 
entered  tho  service  in  1798;  attained  tho  rank 
of  rear-admiral  in  1857. 
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May  8.— Teleki  Count  Ladislas,  or  Laszl6, 
a  Hungarian  patriot,  born  in  Pesth,  Feb.  11, 

1811,  committed  suicide  in  the  same  city  at  the 
above  date.  He  was  educated  at  Pesth  and 
Patak,  and  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  writer 
and  scholar.  In  1843  he  commenced  his  politi- 
cal career,  and  soon  took  strong  ground  for 
Hungarian  independence.  In  1848  ho  was  sent 
as  envoy  of  the  Hungarian  Government  to  Paris 
to  urge  the  recognition  of  the  Hungarian  na- 
tionality. The  close  of  the  war  found  him  an 
exile,  under  sentence  of  death.  He  resided 
abroad  for  11  years,  but  visiting  Dresden  in 

1860,  he  was  arrested  by  the  Saxon  police  and 
delivered  to  the  Austrian  Government,  but  con- 
ditionally pardoned  by  the  emperor,  Franz  Jo- 
seph. He  entered  the  Hungarian  Diet  in  April, 

1861,  and  commenced  his  opposition  to  tho  em- 
peror anew,  but  probably  his  scruples  of  honor 
concerning  his  pledged  word  of  honor  to  tho 
emperor  induced  his  suicide. 

May  9.— Hunter,  Rev.  Josefit,  an  English 
archaeologist,  born  in  1783. 

May.  14. — Bedford,  Francis  Russell,  sev- 
enth Duke  o£  born  May  13,  1788;  succeeded 
his  father  in  1889 ;  graduated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  1808 ;  was  summoned  to  tho 
House  of  Lords  as  Baron  of  Howland  in  1832 ; 
was  previously  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  appointed  special  deputy-warden  of  tho 
stannaries,  1852;  was  elder  brother  of  Earl 
Russell,  late  Lord  John. 

May  16. — Henslow,  Rev.  J.  S.,  professor 
of  botany  in  Cambridge  University,  born  in 
1796. 

May  18. — Ammen,  Friedrich  August  von, 
ihysician  in  chief  to  tho  king  of  Saxony,  and  a 
lished  medical  writer,  born  at  Gottin- 
gen,  Sept  20,  1799,  died  at  Dresden. 

May  21.— Orloff,  Prince  Alexis  Feodoeo- 
witsch.    (See  Orloff.) 

May  23. — Cardwell,  Edward,  principal  of 
St.  Allan's  Hall,  Oxford,  and  Camden  professor 
of  ancient  history  in  that  university,  born  in 
1788. 

May  26. — Moorsom,  Vice- Admiral  Constan- 
tink  R.,  an  officer  of  the  British  navy,  born 
Sept.  22,  1792 ;  entered  the  servico  in  1809 ; 
attained  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  in  1857. 

May  29. — Maclean,  Sir  George,  born  at 
Dysart,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  1795 ;  educated  at 
Edinburgh  ;  entered  the  commissariat  service, 

1812,  serving  in  tho  Peninsula  and  south  of 
France  until  the  close  of  the  campaigns  of  1813 
to  '14;  was  subsequently  employed  in  Canada, 
the  West  Indies,  and  Africa ;  was  made  a  com- 
missary-general in  1849 ;  served  in  that  capac- 
ity during  the  Kaffir  war  of  1852,  and  sub- 
sequently at  Constantinople  and  in  the  Cri- 
mea, for  which  services  ho  was  created  K.  0. 
B.,  and  Commander  of  tho  Sardinian  order  of 
St.  Maurice  and  St.  Lazarus. 

May  30.— Gortcuakoff,  Prince  Miitail. 
(See  Gortchakoff.) 

June  8. — Dundas,  Hon.  Sir  Richard  Saun- 
ders, an  English  vice-admiral,  born  at  Melville 


Castle,  April  11,  1802;  oducated  at  narrow, 
and  at  the  royal  naval  college,  Portsmouth ; 
entered  the  navy  in  1815 ;  became  vice-admiral 
of  tho  blue  in  1858 ;  was  private  secretary  to 
his  father,  Viscount  Melville,  when  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty  in  1828-30,  and  to  the  Earl 
of  Haddington  when  in  the  same  office,  1845-6 ; 
was  engaged  in  the  early  part  of  the  Chinese 
war  in  1841,  and  was  created  C.  B.  for  bis  ser- 
vices; was  superintendent  of  Deptford  dock- 
yard in  1851-'2;  lord  Of  the  admiralty  for 
1852  to  1855,  when  ho  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  tho  Baltic  fleet,  and  in  that 
capacity  attacked  and  captured  Sweaborg; 
lord  of  the  admiralty  in  1857;  created  K.  C. 
B.  after  the  close  of  the  Russian  war,  and  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  from 
Oxford,  and  tho  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  from  the  French  emperor. 

June  8. — Stewart,  Admiral  James  P.,  an 
officer  of.  the  British  army,  born  about  1786; 
entered  the  navy  in  1797;  made  0.  B.  in  1815 ; 
attained  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  in  1860— ad- 
miral in  1861. 

June  12. — Larpent,  Sir  Albert  JonN  db 
Hociiepied,  born  at  East  Sheen,  Surrey,  March 
18,  1816;  succeeded  his  father  in  1855. 

June  14. — Bishop,  George,  an  English  as- 
tronomer, born  in  1784. 

June  14.— Cavour,  Count.   (See  Cavour.) 

June  17. — Conradt,  Joiiann  Wimielm 
Heine icn,  professor  of  medicine  at  Gottingen, 
born  at  Marburg,  Sept.  22,  1780,  died  at  GOt- 
tingen. 

June  18. — IIodokinson,  Eaton,  an  eminent 
English  civil  engineer,  born  in  1789. 

June  19. — De  Ros,  Rear- Admiral  JonN  Fred- 
erick Fitz-Gerald,  born  March  6,  1804;  be- 
came a  rear-admiral  in  1857 ;  published  a  vol- 
ume of  "  Travels  in  tho  United  States." 

June  19.— Leigh,  Samuel  Sothebt,  an  Eng- 
lish antiquarian,  virtuoso,  and  author,  born  in 
1806.  He  published,  just  before  his  death, 
"  Rambles  in  Elucidation  of  the  Autograph  of 
John  Milton." 

June  21. — Pei.ham,  Rear-Admiral  Freder- 
ick Thomas,  born  1808 ;  was  private  secre- 
tary to  tho  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  1852 ; 
commanded  tho  Blenheim,  60  guns,  in  the  ex- 
pedition to  the  Baltic,  1854;  was  naval  aide- 
de-camp  to  tho  queen  from  1856  to  1858;  a 
lord  of  tho  admiralty  from  Nov.  1857  to  March 
1858;  became  rear-admiral  of  tho  bluo  in 
1858. 

June  21. — Preller,  Ludwig,  a  German  ar- 
chaeologist and  classical  critic  born  at  Hamburg, 
Sept.  15,  1809  ;  died  at  Weimar. 

June  23.— Campbell,  John  Lord.  (See 
Campbell.) 

June  24.— Abinger,  Robert  Campbell  Scar- 
lett, second  baron,  born  at  Abinger  Hall, 
county  of  Surrey,  Eng.,  Sept.  6,  1794;  studied 
and  practised  law ;  in  1844  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther, Sir  James  Scarlett,  Baron  of  tho  Excheq- 
uer, and  first  Lord  Abinger.  In  Dec.,  1858, 
was  appointed  British  Minister  at  Florence,  but 
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on  the  annexation  of  Tuscany  to  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  in  18G1",  returned  to  England,  lie  lias 
been  succeeded  by  his  son  "William  Frederick 
Scarlett. 

June  25. — Abdul  Medjid  Khan.  (See  Abdul 
Medjid.) 

June  28. — Patterson,  Right  lion.  Sir  JonN, 
born  at  Coney-Wcston,  Suffolk,  1790;  was  edu- 
cated at  King's  College,  Cambridge ;  graduated 
1813  ;  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple, 
1821 ;  was  ono  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  from  1830  to  1852;  was  knight- 
ed on  his  appointment,  and  made  a  privy  coun- 
cillor on  resigning. 

June  29.— Brownino,  Elizabeth  Babrett. 
(See  Browning,  E.  B.) 

July  4.— Grainqer,  RicnARD,  an  English  ar- 
chitect; boon  in  1798. 

July  G. — Palobave,  Sib  Francis,  born  in 
London  in  1788;  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the 
Inner  Temple,  1827;  was  deputy-keeper  of  Her 
Majesty's  records,  and  was  ono  of  the  municipal 
corporation  commissioners ;  received  the  honor 
of  knighthood  for  his  general  services,  and  his 
attention  to  constitutional  and  parliamentary 
literature.  He  was  originally  a  Jew,  and  bore 
the  name  of  Cohen,  but  on  becoming  a  Chris- 
tian, he  petitioned  for  and  received  liberty  to 
change  hi3  name  to  Palgrave. 

July  6. — Ibdetson,  Sib  Charles  Henbt, 
born  July  14,  1814 ;  wns  a  cornet  in  the  York- 
shire Hussars ;  was  appointed  captain  of  the 
Fifth  West  York  militia  in  1834. 

July  13. — Thomas,  Sib  Godfbet  JonN,  an 
English  baronet,  born  June  10,  1824,  at  Bodi- 
am,  Sussex;  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  in 
1852. 

July  15.— Wills,  Mrs.,  an  English  femalo 
painter  of  celebrity. 

July  15. — Czartorysei,  Prince  Adam.  (See 
Czabtobtsei.) 

July  20.— NiTzscn,  Gregory  WnnEiM,  a 
German  philologist  born  in  Wittenberg,  Nov. 
22,  1790;  died  at  Leipsic. 

July  21.— D'Eyncocrt,  Right  lion.  Cn a ri.es 
Tennyson,  born  July  20,  1784.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  queen's  privy  council  from 
1832. 

July  22.— Harris,  Lieut.-Gen.  Josspn,  an 
officer  of  the  East  Indian  army,  born  in  1780 ; 
entered  the  service  in  1803  ;  attained  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-general  in  1859. 
July  23. — Melville,  Sir  James  Cosmo,  K. 
.  C.  B.,  an  English  baronet  born  at  Guernsey, 
June  8,  1792  ;  entered  the  civil  service  of  the 
East  India  Company  in  Feb.  1808;  appointed 
auditor  of  India  accounts  in  1824;  financial 
secretary  to  the  Ea*t  India  Company,  1834, 
and  secretary  to  that  body  in  183G ;  retired  in 
1858 ;  received  the  Order  of  the  Bath  for  his 
services ;  was  made  commissioner  of  lieuten- 
ancy for  the  city  of  London  in  1849. 

July  26. — Peent,  Dr.,  an  African  explorer, 
died  of  fever  in  E.  Central  Africa  about  the 
latitude  of  3°  40'  N.,  while  endeavoring  to  fiad 
tho  sources  of  the  White  Nile. 


July  27.— Barker,  Col.  Sib  George  R.,  K. 
O.  B.,  an  English  baronet  born  in  1817,  receiv- 
ed the  order  of  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath 
in  1859. 

July  28— Peli.ew,  Admiral  Sir  Fleetwood 
Broughton  Reynolds,  born  Dec  13,  1789;  en- 
tered the  navy  when  very  young ;  was  engaged 
at  the  destruction  of  the  Dutch  naval  force  in 
the  Indian  seas ;  continued  on  the  East  Indian 
station  till  the  reduction  of  Java,  in  1811,  and 
especially  distinguished  himself  at  Semanap, 
in  the  Batavia  roads,  and  near  Samarang ;  as- 
sisted at  the  capture  of  a  French  convoy  in 
Port  d'Auzo  in  1813 ;  served  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean station  from  1818  to  1822 ;  appointed  to 
command  tho  Indian  station  in  1852 ;  was  re- 
called in  1854 ;  and  became  an  admiral  of  the 
blue  in  1858. 

July  29.— BrcxiNonAM  and  Chandos,  Rich- 
ard Plantagenet  Temple,  Nugent  Bridges 
CnANDOs  G renville,  second  Duke  of,  born  in 
Pall  Mall,  Feb.  11,  1797.  Ho  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  duke  in 
1839;  he  sat  in  parliament  as  representative 
of  the  county  of  Bucks  from  1826  to  1839 ;  was 
lord  privy  seal  from  Sept.  1841  to  Feb.  1842. 
He  is  the  author  of  "  Memoirs  of  the  Court  and 
Cabinets  of  George  HI."  Ho  has  been  succeed- 
ed by  his  son  Richard  Plantagenet  Campbell, 
Marquis  of  Cbandos. 

Aug.  2.— Traquair,  Charles  Stcabt,  eighth 
Earl  of ;  born  in  Peebleshiro,  Scotland,  Jan.  31, 
1781 ;  succeeded  his  father  in  1827. 

Aug.  2.— Herbert,  Sidney,  Babon  Herbert 
of  Lea.   (See  Herbert,  Sidney.) 

Aug.  3.— IIosking,  William,  an  English  ar- 
chitect, born  in  1800. 

Aug.  8. — Reynolds,  Admiral  Sir  Barring- 
ton,  born  at  Penair,  near  Truro,  Eng.,  in 
1785;  entered  the  navy  in  1795;  served  in 
the  action  in  Queberon  Bay  in  1800,  and  ac- 
companied the  expedition  against  Ferrol ;  was 
promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  for  las  conduct  at 
the  cutting  out  of  a  privateer ;  assisted  in  the 
expedition  against  Java  in  1811 ;  served  at  the 
bombardment  of  Beyrout  in  1840;  was  com- 
mander-in-chief on  the  Cape  and  Brazil  station 
from  1848-52 ;  appointed  vice-admiral  of  the 
red  1857,  and  was  deputy-lieutenant  for  Corn- 
wall. 

A  ug.  4.— Hebbert,  Yice-Admiral  Sir  TnoMAS, 
born  at  Cahirnane,  Co.  Kerry,  Ireland,  in  1793; 
eutered  the  navy  in  1803;  became  vice-admi- 
ral of  the  blue  in  1857;  was  senior  lieutenant 
of  tho  Euryalus  in  1813;  was  nominated  a 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath  for  his  services 
as  senior  captain  in  command  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  tho  Ciiinese  forts  in  1841 ;  appointed 
commodore  on  the  southeast  coast  of  America  in 
1846 ;  was  high  sheriff  of  Kerry  in  1829 ;  was 
lord  of  the  admiralty  in  1852,  and  M.  P.  for 
Dartmouth  from  1852  to  1857. 

Aug.  7. — HiNRicus,  Hermann  Feiedrich 
WiLnELM,  a  German  philosopher  and  political 
writer,  born  at  Karlseck,  in  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Oldenburg,  April  22,  1794,  died  at  Fried- 
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richsrodo  in  Tburingia.  He  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Strasburg  in  1812;  was  appoint- 
ed assistant  professor  of  philosophy  at  Breslau, 
and  in  1824  professor  ordinarius  of  philosophy 
at  Halle. 

Aug.  8.— Forbes,  Major-General  Jonx,  a 
British  oflicer,  entered  the  service  in  1811 ;  at- 
tained the  rank  of  major-general  in  1860. 

Aug.  9. — Durham,  Right  Rev.  Charles 
Thomas  Loxgley,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of,  born  at 
Boley  Hill,  Rochester,  in  Kent,  1794 ;  was  edu- 
cated at  Westminster  school,  and  elected  to 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  as  a  student  in  1812 ; 
was  public  tutor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
from  1818  to  1828 ;  rector  of  West  Tytherly, 
Hants,  from  1827  till  1829;  head  master  of 
Harrow  School  from  1829  to  1886,  when  he 
was  appointed  the  first  Bishop  of  Ripon ;  trans- 
lated to  this  see  on  the  resignation  of  Bishop 
Maltby  in  1856. 

Aug.  9. — Novello,  Vixcext,  an  eminent 
English  musical  composer,  born  in  1781,  resided 
most  of  his  life  in  London. 

Aug.  11.— Pasaavaxt,  JonAXX  David,  a  . 
German  writer  on  art,  born  in  1787  at  Frank- 
fort-am-Main ;  studied  painting  at  Paris  under 
David  and  Gros,  and  afterwards  spent  much 
time  in  art  studies  in  Italy  and  other  cities  of 
Europe,  and  on  his  return  to  Frankfort  was 
appointed  inspector  of  the  gallery  of  the  Stae- 
del  Institute.  M.  Passavant  is  tho  author  of 
44  Essays  upon  tho  Fine  Arts,"  1820 ;  "  Artistic 
Voyage  to  England  and  Belgium,"  1838  ;  44  Ra- 
phael of  Urbino,"  1839;  "Christian  Art  in 
Spain,"  1853 ;  &c,  &c.  Ho  also  obtained  con- 
siderable distinction  as  a  painter. 

Aug.  11. —  Haves,  Catitabixe,  an  Irish  can- 
tatrice,  born  at  Limerick  about  1820.  She  early 
manifested  a  decided  taste  for  music,  and,  under 
the  care  of  the  Bishop  of  Dublin,  was  put  un- 
der the  instruction  of  Professor  Sapio,  of  Dub- 
lin. After  obtaining  some  reputation  as  a  con- 
cert singer,  she  became  a  pupil  of  Garcia  at 
Paris,  and  subsequently  of  Ronconi  in  Milan. 
She  first  appeared  at  Marseilles  In  tho  opera  of 
The  Puritans,  in  1845,  and  subsequently  sung 
with  great  success  in  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe,  visited  the  United  States  in  1851,  Cali- 
fornia in  1852-'3,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  in 
1854,  and  Australia  and  India  the  same  year. 
Returning  to  England  she  was  engaged  in 
1855-'6  at  Covent  Garden,  and  from  thence 
returned,  in  1857,  to  America,  and  spent  some 
years  in  California;  but  in  1860  made  her  resi- 
dence in  Sydenham,  England,  where  she  died. 

Aug.  15.— Atkixsox,  Thomas  Witlam.  (See 
Atkixsox,  T.  W.) 

Aug.  20. — Quekktt,  Jonx,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  L.  S., 
professor  of  histology  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England,  and  conservator  of  the 
Hunteriari  Museum.  He  was  born  in  1816.  He 
wa3  esteemed  the  ablest  of  English  microsco- 
pists,  and  had  published  two  treatises  of  high 
reputation :  44  Lectures  on  Histology,"  in  2  vols. 
8vo.,  and  44  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the 
Microscope,"  8vo.    He  died  at  Pangborne, 


Berks,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health. 

Aug.  22.— Oastler,  Richard,  an  English 
political  writer,  born  in  1789. 

Aug.  22. — Moore,  Gen.  Fraxci9,  an  officer 
of  the  English  army,  born  in  17C8;  entered  the 
service  in  1787 ;  obtained  tho  rank  of  general 
in  1830. 

Avg.  26.— McKexzie,  William  Lvox.  (See 
McKexzie,  W.  L.) 

Avg.  80.— Francis,  Jonx,  an  English  sculp- 
tor, born  in  1780. 

Sept.  1. — Todd,  Gen.  Suetonics  H.,  an  offi- 
cer of  tho  East  Indian  army  ;  entered  tho  ser- 
vice in  1798 ;  became  lieutenant-general  in 
1851,  and  general  in  1860. 

Sept.  8. — Mount  Edgecombe,  Ebxest  Au- 
ocstcs  Edgecombe,  Earl  of,  born  at  Richmond 
Hill,  1797;  was  aide-de-camp  to  the  queen; 
was  colonel  of  the  First  Cornwall  Rifle  Militia, 
but  resigned  1857 ;  has  published  extracts  from 
journals  kept  daring  tho  Revolution  at  Rome 
and  Palermo  1849 ;  appointed  special  deputy- 
warden  of  the  stannaries,  1852. 

Sept.  4. — CuxixanAME,  Major-General  David, 
an  officer  of  the  East  Indian  army,  stationed  in 
Borneo,  born  in  1802 ;  entered  the  service  in 
1810 ;  became  major-general  in  1854. 

Sept.  14.— Fobtescue,  Hogu,  second  carl, 
horn  in  London,  1783 ;  died  at  his  residence  in 
London,  Sept.  14,  1861.  His  family  were  ele- 
vated to  the  hereditary  peerage  as  Barons  of  For- 
tescue  in  1746,  and  his  father  was  created  Earl 
Fortescuo  and  Viscount  Ebrington  in  1789. 
The  late  earl  was  educated  at  Brascnnoso  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.  A.  in 
1803,  and  M.  A.  in  1810.  He  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Barnstaple* 
in  1804,  and  continued  to  represent  that  bor- 
ough till  1807.  In  1820  he  was  elected  for 
Tavistock,  which  he  represented  till  1831,  and 
North  Devon  from  1831  to  1839,  when  ho  was 
called  to  tho  House  of  Peers  as  Baron  For- 
tescuo. In  1841  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
earldom.  Under  Lord  Melbourne's  Adminis- 
tration in  1839  he  was  made  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  which  office  he  held  till  Sept.  1841. 
Siuce  1839  ho  has  been  one  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, and  was  lord  steward  of  the  queen's  house- 
hold from  1846  to  1850.  He  was  also  lord- 
lieutenant  and  vice-admiral  of  Dover ;  lord  high 
steward  of  Barnstaple  and  South  Molton.  He 
published,  some  years  ago,  a  collection  of  tho 
speeches  and  writings  of  Lord  King,  with  a 
memoir. 

Sept.  19. — Heijbert,  Gen.  Dexxis,  an  officer 
of  the  English  army,  born  in  April,  1771 ;  en- 
tered the  service  iu  1794 ;  attained  the  rank  of 
general  in  1854. 

Sept.  20. — Niccolixi,  Giovaxxi  Battista, 
an  Italian  sculptor,  born  near  Pisa,  Oct.  31, 
1782.  His  statues  possess  high  merit.  Those 
best  known  are,  44  Arnold  of  Brescia,"  44  Ludo- 
vicus  the  Moor,"  44  Rosa  Munda,"  and  44  Filippo 
Strozzi." 

Sept.  22.— Chebi,  Rose  Maria  Cfzos,  usually 
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colled  simply  Rose,  a  French  actress  born  at 
Etarapes  about  1824.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
an  actor  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  Chert, 
(dear.)  She  commenced  her  career  as  an  ac 
tress  at  the  age  of  six  years,  performing  the 
child  parts  of  some  favorite  dramas.  In  1842 
she  was  called  to  act  as  a  substitute  for  Natha- 
lie, then  a  popular  actress,  and  acquitted  her- 
self so  well  as  to  obtain  immediately  a  lucra- 
tive engagement.  Her  success,  from  this  time 
was  uninterrupted.  She  played  the  principal 
part  in  all  the  best  dramas  of  the  French  stage, 
and  was  without  a  rival  in  most  of  them.  In 
1845  she  married  M.  Lomoigne  Montigny,  at 
that  time  director  of  the  Gymnasium  Theatre 
in  Paris. 

Sept.  22. — DAsnwooD,  Sib  George,  born  at 
Kirtlington  Park,  Sept.  17, 1780 ;  succeeded  his 
father  in  1828 ;  was  a  deputy-lieutenant  of  Ox- 
fordshire. 

Sept.  22.—  Zwibner,  Ernst  F.  (See  ZWIB- 
NER.) 

Sept.  23.— Leoett,  Admiral  George,  a  Brit- 
ish naval  officer,  born  March  20,  1777 ;  entered 
the  service  in  1791 ;  was  made  vice-admiral  in 
1855,  and  admiral  in  1861. 

Sept.  24.— Farern,  William,  an  English 
actor  born  in  1787;  entered  upon  an  actor's 
career  in  1800  at  Dublin,  played  for  many 
years  in  leading  parts  at  Covent  Garden,  Hay- 
market,  and  the  Olympic  theatres  in  London, 
and  was  manager  of  the  two  latter.  lie  retired 
from  the  stage  in  1855. 

Sept.  24.— Schlosskb,  F.  C.     (See  Schlos- 

BER.) 

Sept.  25. — Bi.aikie,  Sir  Thomas,  bom  at 
Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in  1802;  educated  at  the 
Aberdeen  Grammar  School  and  Marischal  Col- 
lege ;  a  merchant ;  had  been  elected  provost  of 
Aberdeen  five  times. 

Sept.  25.— Cesack,  J.  W.,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish surgeon,  born  in  1787. 

Sept.  25. — Maudslay,  Joseph,  an  English 
civil  engineer,  born  in  1800. 

Sept.  28. — Leioii,  Capel  Hanbury,  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Monmouthshire,  born  Oct.  6, 
1770;  appointed  lord-lieutenant  in  1830. 

Sept.  28.— Pujol,  Abel  he,  a  French  painter, 
born  in  1785. 

Sept.  28. — Riddell,  Sir  James,  born  at  Shaw 
Park,  Clackmannanshire,  Scotland,  June  3, 
17^7;  succeeded  his  grandfather  as  baronet  in 
1797 ;  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where  lie  graduated  B.  A.  in  1807 ;  was  deputy- 
lieutenant  of  Argyleshire. 

Sept.  30. — Cunningham,  Rev.  J  W.,  an  Eng- 
lish poet  and  theologian,  died  at  Harrow.  Ho 
was  born  in  1780 ;  educated  at  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge;  appointed  vicar  of  Harrow 
in  1811.  •  Ho  was  the  author  of  44  A  "World 
without  Souls,"  &c. 

Oct.  2. — Stanley,  Rear-Admiral  "William 
P.,  an  officer  of  tho  British  navy,  born  1784; 
entered  the  service  in  1798 ;  attained  the  rank 
of  rear-admiral  in  1857. 

Oct.  2.— Ponsonbt,  William,  third  baron, 


born  at  nampstead,  Eng.,  in  1816;  succeeded 
his  uncle  in  the  barony  in  1855. 

Oct.  4.— Vandenhoff,  Joon,  a  celebrated 
English  actor,  born  in  1790. 

Oct.  4. — Eolinton,  Earl.   (See  Fglinton.) 

Oct.  9. — Austin,  Henbv,  an  English  civil  en- 
gineer. 

Oct.  10. — Williams,  Sir  James  Hamlyn, 
born  in  Devonshire  in  1790;  succeeded  his 
father  as  baronet  in  1829 ;  was  member  of  par- 
liament for  Carmarthenshire  in  1831,  aud  again 
from  1835  to  1837;  lieutenant-colonel  East 
Dover  militia  in  1846 ;  high  sheriff  of  Carmar- 
thenshire in  1848;  and  deputy-lieutenant  of 
Dover  in  1852. 

Oct.  12. — Cubitt,  Sib  William,  an  English 
civil  engineer,  born  in  Norfolk  In  1785,  and  at 
an  early  age  he  displayed  a  remarkable  genius 
for  mechanical  invention.  Being  apprenticed 
to  a  joiner,  he  soon  became  a  superior  work- 
man, and  gave  attention  first  to  making  agricul- 
tural implements,  then  to  the  construction  of 
millers'  machinery,  and  soon  after  inveuted  the 
self-regulating  windmill  sails  now  generally 
used/  He  became  connected,  about  1812,  with 
Messrs.  Ransome  and  Son,  of  Ipswich,  in  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  and 
after  a  time  engaged  in  all  kinds  of  engineer- 
ing work,  the  construction  of  gas-works,  Ac 
About  this  time  he  invented  the  treadmill  for 
the  use  of  gaols  and  houses  of  correction.  In 
1820  he  removed  to  London,  and  foond  at  once 
abundant  employment  in  the  construction  of 
docks,  canals,  railroads,  port,  harbor,  and  river 
improvements.  Ho  superintended  the  construc- 
tion of  the  London  Crystal  Palace  in  1851,  and 
was  knighted  for  his  services  to  the  country  in 
connection  with  it. 

Oct.  13.— Sibthorp,  Gebvase,  T  W.,  M.  P. 

Oct.  10. — Murray,  Sir  William  Keith,  born 
at  Ochtertyre,  1801 ;  was  appointed  a  deputy- 
lieutenant  "of  Perthshire  in  1840;  was  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  militia  of  that  county,  but. re- 
signed in  1840. 

Oct.  17.— Crawford,  Suabman,  an  English 
political  writer. 

Oct.  21. — Wade,  Sib  Claude  Martins,  born 
in  Bengal,  1794;  entered  the  military  service 
of  the  East  India  Company  in  1809 ;  appointed 
diplomatic  agent  at  Lodinna,  1823 ;  placed  in 
charge  of  the  British  relations  with  Runjeet 
Singh,  and  the  States  across  the  Indus ;  on  a 
special  mission  to  Peshnwur  in  1838,  to  join  the 
Sikh  army  with  Shah  Zada-Timon,  and  was  the 
first  to  force  tho  Khyber  pass;  became  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  1839 ;  was  knighted  tho  sanio  • 
year  for  his  services  at  the  Court  of  Lahore  for 
17  years;  received  permission  in  1841  to  wear 
tho  order  of  the  Dooranee  Empire,  conferred 
for  services  in  Candahar,  Cabul,  and  at  tho 
capture  of  Ghoznce,  and  also  received  the  Star 
of  the  Puujab ;  in  1848  was  political  agent  at 
Malwa,  Central  India;  iu  1855  received  the 
local  rank  of  colonel  in  the  East  Indies. 

Oct  25.— Graham,  Sib  James  R.  G.  (See 
Graham.) 
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Oct.  2 7.  — Siebold,  Edward  Karl  Kaspar 
Jakob  Joseph  vox,  an  eminent  German  physi- 
cian, and  writer  on  obstetrics,  born  at  Wurz- 
burg,  March  19,  1801. 

Oct.  29.— SnAKESPKAR,  Col.  Sib  RicnMoxD 
Campbell,  born  1809 ;  entered  the  military 
service  of  the  East  India  Company  in  the  Ben- 
gal Artillery,  1827;  distinguished  himself 
greatly  at  the  attack  on  Gwalior,  in  Dec.  1848, 
in  the  operations  against  the  Sikhs  in  1848-'9, 
and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Goojerat ; 
'  received  the  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  army  of  the  East  Indies  in  1849,  and 
the  honor  of  knighthood  for  his  services  at 
Khiva  in  reconciling  the  Khan  to  the  Em[>eror 
of  Russia,  and  in  putting  an  end  to  the  slavery 
of  Europeans  in  that  country. 

Oct.  29. — Bbidoes,  Sib  IIexrt,  born  at 
Ewell,  Eng.,  1786;  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood  from  George  IV. 

Oct.  80. — Miller,  Sib  William,  born  in 
Edinburgh  in  1815 ;  was  educated  at  Eton,  and 
was  for  some  years  an  officer  in  the  Twelfth 
Lancers ;  was  appointed  magistrate  for  Ayre- 
shire,  1838,  and  afterwards  a  deputy -lieutenant ; 
was  made  a  Knight-Commander  of  the  Order  of 
the  Temple,  Jan.  1840. 

Not.  8. — Bctler,  Sib  TnoMAS,  born  at  Car- 
low,  Ireland,  1783,  was  a  deputy-lieutenant  of 
Carlow. 

Not.  9.— Docolas,  Sib  Howard.  (Se§ 
Dopolas,  Sib  II.) 

Nov.  9. — Hawkixs,  Sib  Jonx  Caesar,  born 
Feb.  9,  1782  ;  was  educated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  where  he  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  M.  A.,  1802.  He  succeeded  his  brother  as 
third  baronet  in  1793.  ne  died  at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  sister,  Frenchav,  Gloucestershire. 

Nor.  12.— Pedro  V.,  king  of  Portugal.  (See 
Pedbo  V.) 

Nov.  18. — Clottoh,  ABTnrB  Hnon,  an  Eng- 
lish poet  and  scholar,  died  at  Florence,  aged  42 
years.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  Rugby 
School,  and  gained  tho  only  scholarship  open 
for  literary  competition.  He  was  afterwards 
elected  a  fellow  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford, 
and  filled  the  place  with  dignity  and  fidelity. 
While  engaged  in  his  duties  here,  ho  wrote  the 
poem  entitled  "  Bothie  of  Topee  na  Fuosich," 
which  excited  much  attention ;  and,  in  1849, 
published  a  little  volume  of  great  merit,  en- 
titled 44  Ambarvalia."  In  1848-'9  ho  visited 
Italy,  and  soon  after  came  to  the  United  States, 
with  the  intention  of  making  this  a  permanent 
home,  and  was  warmly  received  in  the  literary 
circles  of  Boston  and  Cambridge.  In  1852  he 
engaged  in  the  arduous  task  of  translating 
anew  "Plutarch's  Lives."  In  1853  he  was  re- 
called to  England  by  an  appointment  to  tho 
educational  branch  of  the  privy  council,  which 
important  post  he  held  until  his  death.  To  his 
many  duties  he  added  those  of  private  secretary 
to  Florence  Nightingale,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  in  the  multitude  of  his  labors  he  overtasked 
himself,  and  thus  hastened  his  death. 

Not.  13.— Dcnscombe,  Thomas  Slixosbt,  a 


member  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  died 
at  Lancing,  Sussex. 

Not.  18. — Fobbes,  Sib  John,  M.  D.,  born  at 
Cuttelbrae,  Scotland,  1787;  received  his  medi- 
cal education  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  graduated  in  1817;  was  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians ;  served  sev- 
eral years  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
navy  ;  was  flag-surgeon  to  tho  commander-in- 
chief  in  the  West  Indies,  1814-15 ;  physician  in 
ordinary  to  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge,  1830; 
physician  extraordinary  to  the  Prince  Consort, 
1840;  physician  to  the  queen's  household, 
1816 ;  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  princi- 

fial  medical  societies  of  Europe  and  America, 
n  1821  he  introduced  to  English  practitioners 
the  great  discovery  of  auscultation  by  translat- 
ing Laennec's  treatise,  following  up  the  subject 
by  an  original  work  of  his  own  in  1824 ;  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  44  Cyclopedia  of  Prac- 
tical Medicine ; "  proprietor  of  the  44  British  and 
Foreign  Medical  Review  "  from  1836  to  1847; 
and  author  of  several  other  valuable  works. 

Nov.  14. — ScnoEDDE,  Sib  James  Holmes, 
born  Oct.  27,  1787;  served  in  the  Egyptian 
campaign  of  1801,  and  in  the  Peninsula  from 
1808  to  the  end  of  the  war;  received  a  medal 
for  his  conduct  at  Neville ;  was  created  a  K. 
C.  B.  for  his  services  in  the  first  Chinese  war ; 
was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Her  Majesty, 
and  received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament ;  became  a  major-general  in  1854,  and 
colonel  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Foot  in  1857. 

Nov.  25. — Finch,  Lieut-Gen.  Jonx,  an  Eng- 
lish army  officer,  son  of  tho  fourth  earl  of 
Aylesford,  born  13th  March,  1793 ;  entered  tho 
army  in  1809 ;  was  military  secretary  to  Lord 
Combcrmcro  in  India ;  became  lieutenant-gen- 
eral in  1855;  colonel  Twenty-fourth  Foot  in 
1856. 

Nov.  26. — Mpxdt,  Dr.  Theodore,  a  German 
writer,  one  of  tho  chiefs  of  the  44  Young  Ger- 
many "  school,  born  Sept.  9,  1808,  at  Potsdam ; 
educated  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  resid- 
ed in  that  city  till  his  death,  except  in  1848-60, 
when  he  was  professor  at  Breslau.  He  was 
librarian  of  the  University  of  Berlin  from  1850 
till  his  death.  His  works,  which  were  very 
numerousj  were  almost  equally  divided  between 
fiction,  history,  and  biography,  and  political 
topics.  Few  or  none  of  them  have  been  repub- 
lished in  this  country. 

Dec.  10. — Smith,  Thomas  Sottthwood,  M.  D., 
an  English  medical  writer  and  philanthropist, 
born  in  1790.  Besides  numerous  works  on 
medicine,  and  several  on  theological  topics,  he 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  sani- 
tary science,  and  was  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment on  the  44  Health  of  Towns  Commis- 
sion." His  writings  on  this  subject  have  had 
the  effect  to  modify  beneficially  tho  systems 
of  drainage,  sewerago,  and  ventilation,  and  an 
eminent  authority  declared,  before  his  death, 
that  Dr.  Smith's  labors  had  been  tho  means  of 
saving  more  than  a  million  of  lives.  Ho  died  at 
Florence. 
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Dee.  14.— Albeitt,  Pkixcb.   (See  Albert.) 

Dee.  — .  — Lacohdaike,  Jean  Baptiste  Hen- 
bi.    (See  Lacordaiue.) 

Dee.  — . — Kiixaloe,  Right  Rev.  Ludlow 
ToNsoif,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of,  horn  at  Lisnegar, 
Rathcorraac,  1784  5  graduated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  1805;  consecrated  1837;  in 
1848,  succeeded  his  elder  brother  in  the  barony 
of  Riversdale,  an  Irish  peerage  originally  con- 
ferred on  William  Tonson,  M.  P. 

OHIO.  One  of  the  Western  States,  formed 
out  of  the  northwestern  territory  ceded  by 
Virginia,  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1802, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Michigan  and  Lake 
Erie,  on  the  east  by  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
south  by  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Ohio  River,  and  west  by 
Indiana.  It  is  about  two  hundred  miles  in 
length  from  porth  to  south,  and  one  hundred 
and  ninety-five  in  extreme  width  from  east  to 
west.  The  population  in  1860  was,  2,303,374 
whites,  and  36,225  free  colored.  The  ratio  of 
increase  during  the  previous  ten  years  had  been 
17.82  white  and  43.80  colored.  The  vote  for 
President  in  1860  was  for  Lincoln  231,610; 
Douglas,  187,232;  Breckinridge  11,405;  Bell 
12,194.  The  Governor  of  the  State  is  elected 
for  two  years.  Tiie  Senate  consists  of  thirty- 
five  members,  and  the  House  of  one  hundred, 
each  elected  for  two  years.  The  Legislature 
meets  biennially,  at  Columbus,  1862, 1864,  «fcc, 
on  the  first  Monday  of  January.  Tho  compo- 
sition of  the  last  Legislature  was :  Senate,  25 
Republicans,  10  Democrats;  House,  58  Repub- 
licans, 40  Democrats,  1  Independent.  Tho 
United  States  Senators  are  Benjamin  Wade,  a 
native  of  Massachusetts,  whose  term  expires 
March  4,  1863,  and  John  Sherman,  elected  in 
place  of  Mr.  Chase,  who  became  Secretary  of 
the  Treasurv.  Mr.  Sherman's  term  expires 
March  4,  1867. 

Gov.  Tod  succeeded  Gov.  Dennison,  whose 
term  expired  Jan.  1862.  The  Legislature  met 
on  the  first  Monday  of  Jan.  1861,  amidst  the 
generally  pervading  excitement  growing  out  of 
the  state  of  the  Union.  The  Message  of  Gov. 
Dennison  explained,  at  some  length,  the  course 
he  had  pursued  in  refusing  to  surrender,  on 
tho  requisition  of  tho  Governors  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  the  persons  accused  of  aiding  the 
escape  of  fugitive  slaves.  He  denied  the  right 
of  secession  as  agencral  principle,  and  affirmed 
the  loyalty  of  Ohio  to  the  Union.  Ho  sug- 
gested tho  repeal  of  tho  obnoxious  features  of 
the  fugitive  slave  law,  and  that  tho  repeal  of 
any  personal  liberty  bills  subversive  of  tho  fu- 
gitive law  would  thus  be  secured ;  but,  at  tho 
same  time,  ho  said  "  the  Southern  States  should 
repeal  their  laws  in  contravention  of  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  citizens  of  free  States,  who 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  less,  and  who  will  in- 
sist upon  their  constitutional  rights  in  every 
State  and  Territory  of  this  Confederacy.  These 
they  cheerfully  accord  to  citizens  of  tho  South- 
ern States.  Determined  to  do  no  wrong,  they 
will  not  contentedly  submit  to  any  wrong. 


They  demand  tho  employment  of  all  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  maintain  and  preserve  the  Union/' 

The  allusion  to  the  "  constitutional  rights  of 
citizens  of  free  States  "  meant  that  the  South 
should  recognize  u  free  blacks  "  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  although,  according  to  tho 
Constitution,  as  expounded  by  tho  Supremo 
Court,  and  the  practice  of  the  Government 
since  its  formation,  colored  persons  are  not  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States.  The  State  of  Ohio 
itself  had  uniformly  acted  on  tho  same  prin-  . 
ciple.  At  the  formation  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment, laws  were  enacted  forbidding  blacks  to 
come  into  tho  State,  and  imposing  fines  and 
penalties  upon  their  introduction.  These  laws 
were  only  repealed  in  1849.  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois still  have  such  laws,  and  in  1854  the  U.  S. 
Conrt  decided  that  blacks  are  not  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  The  Ohio  laws  do  not  now 
recognize  them  as  citizens,  since  the  militia 
and  other  laws  passed  at  the  last  session,  all  ap- 
ply to  white  males  only. 

The  Legislature,  on  Jan.  12,  1861.  passed  a 
series  of  joint  resolutions,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  synopsis : 

1st.  The  people  of  Ohio  believe  that  the  preservation 
of  this  Government  is  essential  to  the  peace,  prosper- 
ity, and  safety  of  the  American  people. 

*L'd.  The  General  Government  cannot  permit  the  se- 
cession of  any  State  without  violating  the  bond  and 
compact  of  Union. 

3d.  The  power  of  the  National  Government  must  be 
maintained,  and  the  laws  of  Congress  enforced  in  tho 
States  and  Territories,  until  their  repeal  by  Congress, 
or  they  arc  adjudged  to  be  unconstitutional  by  the 
proper  tribunal.  All  attempts  by  State  authority  to 
nullify  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  Congress,  or  resist 
their  execution,  are  destructive  of  the  wisest  govern- 
ment in  the  world. 

4th.  The  people  of  Ohio  are  opposed  to  meddling 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  other  States. 

6th.  The  people  of  Ohio  will  fulfil  in  good  faith  all 
their  obligations  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  their  spirit. 

6th.  Certain  offensive  laws  in  some  of  the  States  arc 
rendered  inefficient  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  Federal  Government,  which  guarantee  to  the 
cititens  of  each  State  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  tho  several  States.  The  several  Slate  Governments 
should  repeal  these  offensive  laws,  and  thus  restore 
confidence  between  the  States. 

7th.  All  Uuion  mcu  condemn  the  secession  ordi- 

8tb.  The  power  and  resources  of  Ohio  are  pledged 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  civil  aulhorit  v,  CousiituttOD, 
and  laws  of  the  General  Government. 

9th.  Copies  of  these  resolutions  shall  be  furnished 
to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

On  the  14th  the  Legislature  passed  the  fol- 
lowing : 

/.'•  •-<.'.  •  /.  That  we  hail  with  jov  the  firm,  dignified, 
and  patriotic  Message  of  the  President,  and  pledge  the 
entire  power  and  resources  of  the  State  lor  a  strict 
maintenance  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  by  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  by  whomsoever  administered. 

On  March  21st  a  resolution,  requesting  Con- 
gress to  call  a  National  Convention,  passed  both 
Houses  of  the  Legislature. 

On  April  10th  about  30  boxes  of  arms  and 
accoutrements  of  various  kinds,  in  transit  to 
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Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  and  re-shipped  at  Cin- 
cinnati, attracted  the  notice  of  the  people.  A 
crowd  assembled,  and  insisted  on  preventing 
their  shipment  For  the  safety  of  the  arms  the 
Mayor  took  possession  of  them.  They  were 
not  seized,  bnt  were  held  to  prevent  seizure, 
and  perhaps  destruction. 

On  April  12,  an  act  to  enroll  the  militia  of 
the  State  became  a  law.  The  following  is  a 
synopsis : 

1st.  Assessors  to  prepare  lists  of  all  persons  subject 
to  military  duty,  and  file  the  lists  with  the  auditor, 
who  shall  furnish  a  copy  to  the  adjutant-general,  and  an 
abstract  shall  by  him  be  forwarded  annually  to  the . 
War  Department  at  Washington  before  Jan.  1  in  each 
year.  There  shall  also  be  -a  militia  of  the  reserve ; 
when  40  or  more  persons  enroll  themselves,  the  ad- 
jutant may  issue  commissions.  When  public  senrico 
requires  more  force  than  "the  active  militia,"  this 
"  militia  of  the  reserve"  shall  be  called  into  service. 

On  the  same  day  was  passed  an  act  to  secure 
the  safe  keeping  of  arms  in  the  hands  of  vol- 
unteer companies. 

Reo  1.  Provides  that  each  man  shall  receive  $5. 

Skc.  2.  The  commanders  to  report  lists  of  members. 

Sec.  8.  The  commanders  to  report  all  delinquencies 
in  the  company. 

Sec.  4.  The  delinquents  to  be  marked  ofTby  the  ad- 
jutant-general, and  the  delinquents  not  to  receive 
the  $.'>. 

Sec.  5.  The  aggregate  not  to  exceed  0,000  men. 

On  the  13th  the  following  law  was  passed  to 
amend  the  militia  law  of  1859.  It  provided 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  new  military  di- 
vision of  the  State. 

Sect.  5.  That  the  commnndcr-in-chief  may,  if  ho 
shall  deem  the  same  advisable,  order  a  camp  of  in- 
struction to  be  held,  once  a  year,  for  four  days,  during 
the  period  of  legal  encampments,  at  which"  time  the 
officers  of  the  volunteer  militia,  or  the  officers  and  all 
other  members  of  said  militia,  shall  be  drilled  in  tho 
school  of  the  soldier  and  the  details  of  their  respective 
duties,  and  section  3  of  the  act  entitled  "  an  act  for  tho 
further  discipline  of  the  militia  and  volunteer  militia," 
859,  and 
i  only,  is  1 


Sine  < 
28,  1859,  and  providing  a  camp  of  in 


On  the  loth  of  April  the  requisition  of  tho 
President  had  been  received  for  75,000  men. 
The  Governor  issued  the  following  proclama- 
tion : 

To  the  People  of  Ohio  : 

You  are  called  upon  to  meet  tho  gravest  responsi- 
bilities, and  it  may  be  sacrifices,  to  preserve  your  free 
institutions  and  your  national  independence. 

The  attempt  of  your  Government  to  supply  a  be- 
leaguered garrison  with  provisions,  has  been  met  by 
open  war,  and  the  redaction  of  the  garrison  by  force 
of  arms.  Your  national  flag  has  been  insulted,  and 
the  constitutional  authorities  of  the  Union  treasonably 
defied. 

At  such  an  hour,  rising  above  all  party  names  and 
party  bias,  resolute  to  maintain  tho  freedom  so  dearly 
purchased  by  our  fathers,  and  to  transmit  it  unimpair- 
ed to  our  posterity,  let  the  people  assert  their  power. 

Your  voice  will  be  heard;  your  actions,  giving  hope 
to  the  overawed  and  oppressed  in  the  rebellious  dis- 
tricts, will  strengthen  the  hands  and  auimatc  the  hearts 
of  the  loyal  thousands  in  the  Border  States,  and  will 
bring  bock  peace  and  order  to  the  nation,  with  a  new 
assurance  of  the  perpetuity  of  ita  priceless  blessings. 
The  General  Assembly,  by  acts  just  passed,  opens  to 
you  the  method  of  testifying  vour  devotion  to  our  be- 
loved State,  to  the  Union  as  'it  is,  and  those  free  in- 


stitutions which  have  been  alike  the  foundation  and 
pledge  of  our  national  and  individual  prosperity. 
The  general  orders  issued  through  the  proper  do- 

!artment  assert  that  methed,  and  invite  your  response, 
ct  us  all  be  thankful  to  Almighty  God  for  past  mercies, 
imploring  His  pardon  for  our  many  shortcomings,  and 
trusting  with  Him  the  destinies  of  our  country,  forget 
all  but  the  pressing  doty  to  cast  aside  the  distinctions 
that  bave  been  the  basis  of  transient  differences,  and 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  wo  are  worthy  sons  of 
great  uncestors,  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  liberties 
we  inherit.  W.  DEXXISOX. 

The  Legislature  on  tho  same  day  passed  a  law 
regulating  the  troops  to  he  mustered  into  tho 
service  of  tho  United  States;  the  companies 
were  not  to  number  less  than  70  men,  cavalry  60 
men,  artillery  100  men  each.  The  Governor 
was  to  organize  and  officer  tho  brigades. 

On  tho  18th  was  passed  a  law  to  provide  for 
tho  defence  of  tho  State,  and  for  the  support  of 
the  Federal  Government : 

Section  1.  Appropriates  $450,000  to  arm  and  equip 
the  militia. 

Sec.  2.  Appropriates  $500,000  to  carry  into  effect  any 
requisition  of  the  President. 

Sec.  8.  Places  a  contingent  of  $50,000  at  the  control 
of  the  Governor. 

Sbc  4.  Authorizes  a  loan  of  $750,000. 

Sec.  5.  Authorizes  the  issue  of  certificates  at  C  per 
cent.,  five  years  to  run,  not  subject  to  eny  tax. 

Sec.  6.  Levies  a  tax  of  7-20  ot  a  mill  on  the  dollar 
of  taxable  valuation,  to  meet  the  interest  of  the  loan. 

On  May  7th  an  act  was  passed,  by  which  a 
tax  of  half  a  mill  on  the  dollar  of  taxablo  prop- 
erty was  levied,  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of 
families  of  volunteers  in  each  county.  The  re- 
lief was  to  be  continued  one  year  after  the  death 
of  tho  volunteer,  if  he  died  in  service. 

Tho  Legislature  also  passed  a  bill  for  leasing 
tho  public  Works  of  the  State : 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  "act  to 
provide  for  leasing  the  Public  Works  of  the  State," 
passed  May  8th,  IsOl,  and  after  due  advertisement,  as 
required  bv  the  act,  the  works,  "  consisting  of  tho 
Miami  and  Eric  Canal,  Ohio  Canal,  Walhonding  Canal, 
Hocking  Canal,"  so  much  of  the  "Sandy  and  Beaver 
Canal,"  as  is  owned  by  the  State,  "  Muskingum  I  in-, 
provement,  and  Western  Reserve  and  Maumee  Road, 
and  all  appertaining  thereto,  and  owned  by  the  State, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  used  in  connection  therewith, 
with  the  right  to  have  additional  surplus  water,"  were, 
by  tho  Governor,  Auditor  and  Treasurer  of  State,  at 
public  auction,  in  the  rotnnda  of  the  State  House,  in 
the  city  .of  Columbus,  on  the  th  of  May,  1861,  offered 
for  a  term  of  ten  years,  to  the  person  or  persons,  who, 
in  consideration  of  the  tolls,  fines,  water-rents  and 
revenues  to  be  derived  therefrom,  should  bid  to  pay 
the  highest  annual  rent  therefor,  to  be  paid  in  semi- 
annual payments  in  advance,  in  each  year  during  the 
term  of  said  lease;  and  were  let,  to  Kent  Jarvia, 
Joseph  Cooper,  Arnold  Mcdway,  Mr.  Brown,  Thomas 
Moore,  and  W.  J.  Jackson,  for  the  annnal  rent  of 
$20,075,  ond  they  come  into  possession  June,  1861. 
In  1361,  the  expenses  were  $64,362  more  than  the 
revenue. 

The  joint  resolution  passed  by  Congress,  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  guaranteeing  slavery  in  the 
States  where  it  now  exists,  was  taken  up  and 
passed  by  the  constitutional  majority. 

A  bill  defining  and  punishing  treason  also 
became  a  law. 

On  the  26th  of  April  was  passed  "  an  act  to 
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provide  more  effectually  for  the  defence  of  the 
State  against  invasion.  The  appropriation  in 
this  act  amounted  to  .  $2,000,000  ;  to  meet 
which,  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund 
were  empowered  to  borrow  the  amount.  The 
samo  act  authorized  the  Governor  to  call  out 
nine  regiments  of  infantry  and  eight  of  cavalry : 

The  Constitution  of  the  State,  Sec  1,  Article  VIII., 
limits  the  power  of  the  State  to  contract  debts  to  cases 
of  "  casual  deficits  or  failures  in  revenues,  or  to  meet 
expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for,  but  the  aggre- 
gate of  such  debts,  direct  and  contingent,  whether  con- 
tracted by  one  or  more  acts  of  the  General  Assembly, 
or  at  different  periods  of  time,  shall  never  exceed  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars." 

Section  2  of  the  same  article  provides  that  "  In 
addition  to  the  above  limited  power,  the  State  may 
contract  debts  to  repel  invasion,  suppress  insurrec- 
tion, defend  the  State  in  war,  or  to  redeem  the  present 
outstanding  indebtedness  of  the  State."  The  loan 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  April  1ft,  1861,  is  clearly 
within  the  powers  granted  in  the  Constitution.  That 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  April  26,  is  one  of  graver 
character,  not  only  in  the  amount,  but  in  the  circum- 
stances which  would  bring  it  within  the  powers  con- 
ferred in  the  Constitution  upon  the  Oencrul  Assembly, 
and  the  Commissioners. 

This  difficulty  was  overcome  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, who  decided  that 44  Ohio  is  in  danger  of 
invasion,11  and  therefore  that  the  debt  is  legal. 
The  Constitution  does  not  specify  who  shall 
decide  on  the  danger  of  invasion. 

The  President,  in  his  proclamation  of  April 
15,  had  allowed  the  Confederates  twenty  days  in 
which  to  disperse.  On  the  expiration  of  this 
notice,  the  following  general  order  was  issued 
at  Columbus,  the  capital  of  Ohio.  The  order 
explains  clearly  the  manner  of  proceeding  to 
raise  companies  for  a  reserve  force  of  100,000 
men,  the  number  of  companies  to  which  each 
county  is  entitled,  and  other  matters  pertaining 
to  the  organization  of  this  immense  "Houio 
Army : " 

General  Hi ad-ocartkb*.  Adj't-Okrcral's Ornca,  I 
Columbus,  Ohio,  May  6,  1*451.  | 
■  The  twenty  davs"  limit  for  the  dispersion  of  rebels 
now  in  arms  against  the  United  States  has  expired. 
Whether  the  struggle  for  vindication jt>f  the  imperilled 
Union  shall  be  brief  or  protracted,  the  result  is  cer- 
tain. The  destinies  of  all  nations  are  interwoven  with 
that  of  America,  and  the  issue  is  made  up.  Ohio  will 
meet  the  crisis  firmly  and  fulfil  her  part.  The  more 
decided  her  action,  tno  sooner  will  peace  succeed  war, 
and  loyalty  supplant  treason. 

To  giveforce  and  system  to  her  action,  the  following 
general  order  is  promulgated  : 

I.  The  militia  is  divided  into  the  M  active  armv  of 
operation"  and  the  "militia  of  the  reserve."  'The 
nine  regiments  now  encamped,  (additional  to  the  thir- 
teen mustered  into  the  United  States  service,)  and 
such  further  regiments  as  the  General  Assembly  shall 
authorize,  will  be  mustered  into  the  State  service, 
and  placed  under  strict  discipline,  for  immediate  ser- 


II.  The  enrolled  militia,  between  the  ages  of  eigh- 
teen and  forty-five,  exceeds  800,000  men.  This  force 
is  divided  into  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Ke&erve 
Corps. 

The  able-bodied  force  of  other  ages  retired  from  ser- 
vice, but  fully  competent  to  meet  any  demand  that  the 
exigencies  or  the  Union  mav  require,  exceeds  200,000 
men,  and  wiU  constitute  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Reserve 

rim  First  Reserve  Corps  will  be  organized  forth- 


with, and  be  subject  to  immediate  transfer  into  the 
"active  army  of  operation."  Applications,  however, 
fur  the  organization  of  militia  of  the  reserve  will  not 
be  limited  to  this  quota,  but  the  companies  composing 
it  will  receive  the  post  of  honor  and  the  first  aasign- 
■  ment  to  active  duty  in  case  the  country  require  their 
service.        *         •         *  mm 

VI.  As  a  general  rule,  public  arms  will  not  be  issued 
to  the  militia  of  the  reserve,  but  a  proximate  estimate 
of  the  number  of  private  rifles  in  the  possession  of  men 
expert  in  their  use,  shows  that,  with  proper  exercises, 
nearly  or  quite  the  entire  first  contingent  of  100,000 
men  can  be  armed,  and  disciplined  in  hours  of  leisure, 
postponing  their  draft  upon  the  State  until  they  are 
transferred  to  the  active  corps.  *  *  .* 
II.  B.  CARR1NGTOX,  Adjutant -General. 
Dy  order  of  the  Commandcr-iu-Chief. 

The  people  of  Toledo,  Dayton,  and  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio,  subscribed  large  sums  of  money  for 
the  support  of  the  volunteers  and  their  fami- 
lies ;  at  the  Utter  place,  large  property  holders 
agreed  to  give  houses  rent  free  to  families  of 
volunteers  during  their  absence. 

In  September,  the  Federal  Government  re- 
funded to  the  State  $900,000  of  the  amount  of 
$2,100,000  it  had  expended  in  forwarding 
troops,  which  began  speedily  to  move  forward. 
The  First  Ohio,  McCook,  1,000  men,  and  the 
Second  Ohio,  Wilson,  1,000  men,  arrived  in 
"Washington  May  23d. 

The  Ohio  troops  were  organized  under  Geo. 
B.  McClellan,  formerly  a  distinguished  army 
officer,  but  who  was  the  General  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad.  He 
was  made  major-general  of  the  State  forces, 
and  up  to  June  1st,  the  following  troops  had 
been  mustered  for  three  months :  1st  Regiment, 
Colonel  McCook;  2d,  Wilson;  3d,  Marrow; 
4th,  Andrews ;  5th,  Dunning  ;  6th,  Buckley  ; 
7th,  Tyler;  8th,  De  Puss;  9th,  McCook;  10th, 
Lytle;  11th,  Harrison;  12th, Lowe;  13th,  Piatt; 
14th,  Steadman ;  15th,  Andrews ;  16th,  Irvine ; 
17th,  Connell;  18th,  Stanley;  19th,  Beatty ; 
20th,  Morton  ;  21st,  Norton  ;  22d,  Gilmore. 

The  whole  number  of  troops  organized  by 
Ohio  for  the  war  was,  to  December  31st,  1861, 
as  follows : 

In  camps  In  tho  State  : 

Thirty-five  r«vim<  nts  mlantrv  2A.H6 

Four  raiments  cavalry   4.4sT» 

Seventeen  batteries  artillery.  

Total  .81*79 

Amount  of  Ohio  force  in  three  years'  service, 
December  81st,  1801 : 

Infantry  RJ54I 

Cavalrv   1.270 

Artillery   MM 

Total  77.S44 

To  which  add  twenty-two  hill  regiments  for  three 

month)  22,W0 

Two  companies  of  cavalry   1 

Two  sections  artillery   Ml 

One  battery  

Grand  total.  100^24 

The  expenses  paid  by  Ohio  were  as  follows: 

CoLCMBus,  Onto,  Augvd  1,  ISfL 
It  is  hereby  certified  that  the  costs,  charges,  and  ex- 
penses, properly  incurred  by  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  en- 
rolling, subsisting,  clothing,  supplying,  arming,  equip- 
ping, and  transporting  its  troops  employed  in  i 
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suppress  tbe  present  insurrection  against  the  United 
States,  exceed  tbe  sum  of  tbe  following  items,  vis. : 

Enrolment. 
Incident*! 
Sataistonce. 

Clothing  

Jiarroek*.  cu;»p  eipilpsjio,  medical  supplies, 

*    munition,  Stc   250.000 

Arms.   4»n,ii©0 

Kqui  ppl  nsr  troops.   SSO.oiK) 

Transportation   150,1100 

Two  million  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.. .  *8.1ftt,000 
W.  IJENNISON,  Governor  of  Ohio. 
E.  W.  Taylu,  Auditor  of  Sutc. 

In  tbe  month  of  July  tho  troops  wcro  trans- 
ferred to  tbe  United  States,  aud  the  State  thus 
relieved  from  their  payment. 

The  Ohio  Democratic  State  Convention  met 
at  Columbus,  August  10,  and  nominated  H.  J. 
Jewett  for  Governor,  and  John  Scott  Harrison 
for  Lieutenant-Governor.  A  series  of  resolu- 
tions were  adopted.  The  third  recommended 
tho  legislatures  of  the  States  to  call  a  National 
Convention  for  settling  the  present  difficulties 
and  restoring  and  preserving  the  Union.  Tbe 
sixth  resolution  condemned  the  President's  at- 
tempt to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

The  public  debt  of  the  State  of  Ohio  is  $13,- 
685,233  ;  add  for  war  purposes  $1,212,037; 
total,  $14,897,273.  This  is  an  increase  on  the 
year  of  $647,030 — some  old  debts  having  been 
paid  off. 

The  valuation  of  State  property  for  1861 — 
nnmbcr  of  acres  25,871,275— is,  real  estate  in 
the  country,  $494,064,639 ;  in  towns  and  cities, 
$149.&18,9*13 ;  personal  property,  $248,966,532. 
Total,  $892,850,Q84. 

Taxes  for  State  purposes,  4.55  mills,  $4,056,- 
879  ;  for  local  purposes,  $7,014,748.  Total 
taxes,  $11,071,127. 

Tbe  payments  in  counties,  In  1861,  on  ac- 
count of  tbe  Common  School  Fund,  were  $1,- 
205,107. 

Tho  number  of  horses  in  the  State  is  730,- 
427;  value,  $36,211,355.  Cattle,  1,837,938; 
value,  $19,734,830.  Mules,  11,155;  value, 
$601,479.  Carriages,  299,012 ;  value,  $2,931,- 
449.  Watches,  84,465;  value,  $1,571,699. 
Pianos,  9,264;  value,  $1,650,798.  Value  of 
merchants'  stock,  $24,724,844;  manufactures, 
$9,385,665.  Credits,  accounts,  &c,  $55,545,191. 

The.  number  of  acres  in  wheat,  1,844,677 ; 
bushels,  23.640,356.  In  corn,  2,397,689 ;  bush- 
els, 91,588,704.  In  oats,  830,104;  bushels, 
25,127,724. 

During  1861,  there  were  22,251  marriages  in 
Ohio,  which  is  1  in  each  105  of  population,  the* 
highest  ratio  among  civilized  nations.  Tbe  num- 
ber in  1859  was  420  greater.  When  Ohio  sent 
100,000  males,  or  20  per  cent  of  tho  active  male 
population,  into  tho  army,  it  affected  the  result. 

During  1861,  there  were  11,233  naturaliza- 
tions, of  whom  5,849  were  Germans;  2,108 
Irish ;  tho  residue  English,  Welsh,  Scotch, 
French,  &c.  Of  the  whole  number,  8,970  were 
naturalized  in  the  Probate  Courts,  and  2,268  in 
tho  Courts  of  Common  Pleas.  The  number 
naturalized  in  1860  was  10,479.  In  tho  last 


three  yeare,  80,705,  or  10,000  a  year— indicat- 
ing a  total  increase  for  1859-60-61,  of  30,000 
persons.  Of  the  whole  number  of  naturalized 
persons,  19,159  were  Germans. 

In  times  of  peace,  the  commission  of  crimes 
is  remarkably  uuiform  from  year  to  year.  The 
number  of  indictments  for  1861  was  2,827  ; 
convictions,  1,874 ;  of  which  724  wcro  crimes 
against  persons,  597  against  property.  Crimes 
against  society,  1,422. 

Tho  number  of  violent  deaths  returned  for  66 
counties  in  1861,  were  621,  100  more  than  wero 
returned  for  62  counties  in  1860— up  to  July  1st-* 
each  year.  Tho  number  of  homicides  in  1861 
was  12  less  than  in  1860;  of  suicides  16  more; 
and  of  casualties  94  more.  It  is  remarked  that 
suicide  has  been  increasing  of  lato  years,  owing 
to  disturbing  causes  in  the  commercial  world, 
and  the  war.  Casualties — particularly  serious 
railroad  accidents — increased.  Homicides  havo 
been  caused  chiefly  by  intemperance. 

The  new  structures  which  havo  been  built 
in  Ohio  during  tho  last  four  years,  aro  as  fol- 
lows : 

VatM. 

In  1858  M.4M  •8,012.054 

In  IS-'*   7.818  4,»W,*45 

In  1S60   R.KK)  3,63.V>13  ' 

In  18CL  9,«U  4.463,042 

Average   9,060  S4,&o0,000 

Rather  more  than  two-thirds  ar©  dwelling- 
houses  and  stores.  Of  the  foregoing,  25,000 
were  of  these  classes.  This  would  indicate  an 
Increase  of  population  of  872,000  in  ten  years. 
The  increase  shown  by  the  census  was  860,000. 

The  total  number  of  paupers  of  all  classes, 
Innatics,  &c,  is  35,900 ;  or  1  in  70  in  the  whole 
population  who  belong  to  tbe  dependent  class. 
A  large  number  in  fact,  bnt  small  relatively 
compared  with  other  nations. 

On  tho  subject  of  debt,  the  Commissioner 
of  Statistics  assumes  that  three-fourths  of  the 
debts  duo  in  this  State  from  any  source  aro 
known,  without  doubt^-includir.g  the  State, 
municipal,  bank,  record,  and  judgment  debts. 
Tho  commercial  and  private  unrecorded  debts 
then  remain  to  be  ascertained.  Tho  latter 
must  bo  small,  because  only  'small  sums  aro 
loaued  without  security.  All  other  debts  by 
loan  are  either  in  the  form  of  mortgage,  judg- 
ment liens,  or  endorsed  notes  discounted  m 
banks.  Tbe  commercial  debt,  however,  is 
large.  The  debt  of  importers  cannot  exceed 
more  than  half  the  imports,  and  tho  imports 
cannot  materially  exceed  the  exports.  The  ex- 
port valoe  of  domestic  produce  and  of  manufac- 
tures of  domestic  materials  and  labor  does  not 
vary  materially  from  $60,000,000  per  annum. 
Many  sales  are  made  for  cash,  and  credit  rarely 
exceeds  six  months,  and  therefore  half  the  value 
of  exports  is  sufficient  to  allow  for  the  debts  of 
wholesale  merchants.  Tho  same  amount  is 
sufficient  allowance  for  consumers  and  retail- 
ers. The  commercial  debt  of  tbe  State  in  ordi- 
nary times  is  not  over  $60,000,000.  But  in 
these  extraordinary  times  it  will  b©  safe  to  say 
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it  does  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  that  amount. 
The  private  debts  are  the  only  really  uncertain 
debts  in  the  State.  Ten  millions  is  a  large  esti- 
mate for  them.  But  the  ascertained  and  esti- 
mated debts  of  the  wholo  Stnte,  and  of  all  cor- 
porations and  persons,  &c,  will  stand  thus : 


Slate  debt   114,250,000 

Municipal  debts.   O.flW.OOO 

Jwi^nncntdcbtOsei)  

Recorded  ntortjnwaUSG!)   2>,78« .9 M 

lUtlrosul  debt(ISSl)   MV,0<K),000 

J5unk  debt   l.VWi.OOO 

Commercial  debt   40.000,000 

Private  debt   10,000,000 


Aggregate.  11*4,068,183 

The  life  of  a  mortgage  is  slightly  over  two 


years.  There  will  always  be  outstanding  two 
years  of  mortgago  debts,  so  that,  adding  to  the 
above  tho  mortgage  debt  of  1860 — being  $28,- 
788,998 ;  also  two  years'  judgment,  being  $9,- 
903,854  for  I860,  it  makes  a  goneral  aggregate 
debt  of  $222,705,982. 

The  following  will  show  tho  heights,  weight, 
circumference  around  the  chest,  complexion, 
color  of  tho  hair  and  eyes,  of  239  native  Ameri- 
cans of  Athens,  Butler,  Highland,  Montgomery, 
and  Washington  counties.  The  persons  were 
taken  indiscriminately.  Tho  average  height 
per  man  is  a  fraction  under  five  feet  ten  and  a 
naif  inches;  circumference  of  chcBt  38.02.  Tho 
complexions  of  136  were  light ;  67  were  dark ; 
109  had  light,  89  dark  hair ;  139  light,  76  dark 
eyes.  Tho  average  weight  was  169  pounds. 
Highland  County  showed  tho  tallest  and  heav- 
iest men.  Twenty-one  who  were  weighed 
averaged  182  pounds.  In  Athens  119  averaged 
154  pounds ;  42  in  Butler  averaged  168  pounds ; 
83  in  Montgomery  averaged  165.1  pounds;  and 
24  in  Washington  averaged  176  pounds.  The 
average  height  for  tho  State  is  5  feet  10.57 
inches.  An  inch  is  deducted  for  boot-heels,  so 
as  to  reduce  the  standard  to  5  feet  94  inches, 
which  is  regarded  as  the  natural  height  of  the 
present  men  of  Ohio. 

The  average  height  of  Belgian  men,  given 
by  Quetelet,  (3,500  men  measured,)  is  5  feet  64 
inches.  Of  979  recruits  in  the  British  army,  in 
the  London  District,  1838-'9,  the  height  was  5 
feet  6  9-10.  Eleven  regiments  of  Scotch  High- 
landers measured  5  feet  7  8-10  inches. 

It  thus  appears  that  tho  averago  height  of 
Ohio  men  in  the  above  table  is  4  inches  above 
that  of  the  Belgians,  2i  above  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish recruits,  and  1$  inches*  above  that  of  the 
Highlanders. 

The  maximum  heights  of  men  in  the  above 
counties,  show  that  there  were  at  and  above  6 
feet  in  height : 


In  Athens  County,  of  119  SI 

llutler         -  of  41  II 

lltshland      "  of  21   » 

Montgomery  "  of  83   8 

Washington  -  of  S4   10 


Of  the  whole  number,  59,  or  one-fourth,  wcro 
6  feet  and  over.  More  tall  men  may  bo  found 
in  the  Ohio  Valley  than  in  any  other  locality. 
The  comparison  of  measurement  about  the 
thest  is  as  follows : 


Men  of  Ohio  8«  02  Indies. 

EnjdUh  (London  reerutta)  33.0«  » 

Scvtcu  Highlander*  89.03  « 

The  Scotch,  appear  stouter  in  the  chest  than 
Americans,  but  no  other  race  is. 

Fair  complexions  predominate  in  Ohio.  There  m 
are  few  of  olive  brunette,  or  dark  complexion. 
Tho  great  majority  are  light  or  sanguine.  Tho 
eyes  are  light  in  tho  proportion  of  3  to  2 — in- 
cluding blue  and  gray  in  the  light  class,  black 
and  hazel  in  the  dark.  Tho  hair  is  the  only 
feature,  among  Americans,  and  especially  in 
Ohio,  which  approaches  tho  characteristics  of 
the  dark  nations.  Even  in  this,  the  majority 
have  what  may  be  fairly  called  light  hair — in- 
cluding most  of  the  brown  hair.  The  weight 
given  in  the  above  figures  is  very  heavy — an 
average  of  169  pounds.  In  making  a  compari- 
son, ten  pounds  are  allowed  for  clothing. 

Measurements  of  238  men,  in  different  vil- 
lages in  Ohio,  taken  from  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute, show  an  average  height  of  5  feet  9§ 
inches,  weight,  157  lbs. ;  average  age,  32.  Bell 
Center  showed  the  largest  proportions :  24  men, 
averaging  30  years  of  age,  show  an  average 
of  5  feet  11  inches,  weighing  168  lbs.  In  New 
Lisbon,  24  men,  6  feet  10  inches,  weighed  172 
lbs. 

Tho  proportion  of  males  in  Ohio  over  18  years 
of  age,  is  49  per  cent.  The  whole  number  of 
males  in  the  Stato  is  1,169,799.  The  number 
of  females  over  18  years  of  age,  578,202.  The 
whole  number  of  males  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  according  to  established  rules,  is  523,566. 

ONDERDONK,  Right  Rev.  Bkxjamin 
Treadwkil,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  late  bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Eastern  New  York,  born  in  New 
York  City  in  the  year  1791,  died  in  the  same 
city  April  80, 1861.  Bishop  Onderdonk  grad- 
uated at  Columbia  College  and  received  priest's 
orders  in  1813,  and  was  immediately  appointed 
assistant  minister  of  Trinity  Church.  lie  rapidly 
attained  distinction  as  a  preacher  and  was  greatly 
beloved  by  his  people.  On  the  occurrence  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Diocesan 
Convention,  he  was  elected  to  that  office,  and 
on  tho  death  of  Bishop  Ilobart,  in  1830,  was  at 
once  selected  as  his  successor.  In  this  new 
position  he  labored  indefatigably  and  with  great 
success  for  a  number  of  years;  the  number  of 
churches  as  well  as  the  revenues  of  the  diocese 
were  greatly  increased,  and  at  his  request, 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  divide  the  diocese, 
and  he  retained  the  Eastern  section.  In  1844, 
serious  charges  were  made  against  him  affecting 
his  ministerial  character  and  reputation,  and 
causing  great  scandal.  A  trial  was  bad  before 
the  House  of  Bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  though  the  worst  charges  were  not  proved, 
yet  the  Convention  deemed  him  guilty  of  such 
indiscretions  that  they  suspended  him  from  the 
exercise  of  his  episcopal  functions,  on  the  3d 
of  January,  1845.  Bishop  Onderdonk  himself 
never  admitted  the  truth  of  the  accusations 
against  him,  and  his  numerous  friends  roado 
strenuous  but  unsuccessful  efforts  to  have  him 
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restored  to  li  is  former  position.  The  Diocesan 
Convention  in  1869  adopted  a  petition  to  that 
effect  in  1859,  and  it  was  passed  by  a  large  voto 
in  the  lower  house  of  the  General-  Convention, 
but  failed  in  the  House  of  Bishops.  Since  his 
suspension,  Bishop  Ondcrdonk  lias  lived  in  re- 
tirement, and  the  dntics  of  the  episcopate  have 
been  performed  by  a  provisional  bishop. 

ORLOFF,  Prince  (or  Covst)  Alexei  Feo- 
do  re  witch,  a  Russian  gonernl  and  statesman,  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Duke  Feodor  Orloff,  born  in 
1787,  died  on  his  estate  near  St.  Petersburg, 
May  21,  1861.  He  entered  tho  army  at  an 
early  age,  and  after  participating  in  the  war 
between  Russia  and  France,  became  aide-de- 
camp to  Alexander  I.  and  afterwards  adjutant 
on  tho  staff  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantino, 
and  finally  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Horse 
Guards!  At  the  insurrection  of  Dec.  1825,  at 
the  time  of  tho  accession  of  Nicholas  I.  to  tho 
throne,  he  saved  his  imperial  master,  and  quell- 
ed the  revolt  by  .putting  himself  at  tho  head 
of  the  squadrons  which  remained  faithful,  and 
charging  with  terrible  fury  on  the  insur- 
gents. Nicholas  evinced  his  gratitude  for  this 
act  of  bravery  and  fidelity  by  bestowing  upon 
him  for  thirty  years  his  confidence  in  a  greator 
degree  than  ho  permitted  any  other  subject 
to  enjoy ;  and  Orloff  was  devoted  to  his  sov- 
ereign's interests  as  no  other  snbject  in  the  Em- 
pire could  be.  In  1828,  he  fought  against  the 
Turks,  and  in  the  following  year  attained  a 
high  reputation  as  a  diplomatist  by  his  negotia- 
tion of  the  peace  of  Adrianoplo.  Ho  was  sent 
immediately  after  the  peace,  as  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  Constantinople.  In  1830-31, 
during  the  Polish  Revolution,  he  was  appointed 
to  inspect  tho  conduct  of  the  generals  at  tho 


siege  of  "Warsaw,  and  was,  as  there  is  now 
reason  to  believe,  unjustly  accused  of  being 
privy  to,  and  probably  tho  cause  of,  the  death 
of  Marshal  Diebitsch  and  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantino  by  poison.  In  1832,  he  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  London  to  sustain  the  rights 
of  Holland  against  Belgium.  In  1833,  ho  vis- 
ited Turkey,  as  commander  of  the  Russian 
troops  sent  to  protect  the  Sultan  against  Ibra- 
him Pacha,  and  signed  the  treaty  of  Unkiar- 
Skelessi  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  which 
gave  to  Russia  the  key  of  tho  Dardanelles. 
On  his  return,  the  Czar  bestowed  upon  him 
the  Order  of  St.  Andrew,  made  him  member 
of  the  Council  of  State — bestowed  a  largo  es- 
tate upon  him  and  appointed  him  General  of 
Cavalry.  He  was  the  companion  of  tho  em- 
peror in  all  his  visits  to  other  European  courts 
— and  attended  tho  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  of  Austria,  as  Russian  Envoy.  In 
1844,  ho  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the 
secret  police  of  Russia,  which  he  managed  for 
ten  years  with  extraordinary  skill  and  success. 
In  1854,  at  tho  opening  of  the  war  between 
Russia  and  the  Allies,  ho  was  sent  to  Vienna 
to  secure  the  support  or  at  least  the  neutrality 
of  Austria,  but  failed  fully  to  secure  cither. 
In  1856,  ho  represented  Russia  as  first  plenipo- 
tentiary at  the  Congress  of  Paris,  and  aided  in 
negotiating  tho  treaty  of  March  18.  On  the 
17th  of  April,  1856,  he  was  appointed  by  tho 
Czar  Alexander  II.  president  of  tho  Grand 
Council  of  the  Empire,  which  position  he  held 
to  his  death.  He  was  also  prince  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  had  received  almost  all  the  orders  of 
nobility  in  Europe.  Few  men  bf  his  time 
possessed  a  more  elegant  and  yet  unpretending 
address,  or  more  quiet  and  relincd  manners. 


PADUCAn  is  tho  capital  of  McCrackcn 
County,  Kentucky.  It  is  on  tho  Ohio  River, 
below"  the  mouth"  of  the  Tennessee  River,  and 
840  inile3  below  Louisville.  The  name  of  tho 
town  was  derived  from  an  Indian  chief  who 
once  resided  in  the  vicinity.  It  has  been  tho 
most  important  place  of  business  on  the  Lower 
Ohio.  The  town  wa9  occupied  by  Union  troops 
at  about  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 0.  The  Ninth  Illinois  regiment,  Major 
Phelps,  tho  Twelfth  Illinois,  Col.  McArthur, 
with  four  pieces  of  artillery,  left  Cairo  for 
Paducah  on  tho  previous  evening.  Upon  their 
arrival  tho  disembarkation  was  quickly  per- 
formed.  Every  place  of  business  was  closed. 

At  the  railroad  depot  it  appeared  that  all  tho 
rolling  stock  had  been  sent  off.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  contraband  supplies,  marked  for  towns 
*  in  the  Confederate  States,  was  found  in  tho 
depot,  and  immediately  seized.  They  were 
marked  for  Fort  Gibson,  Memphis,  Union  City, 
and  New  Orleans.  Tho  whole  value  of  the 
seizuro  was  over  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
36  a 


On  the  next  day,  part  of  the  Eighth  Regiment, 
the  Forty-first  Illinois,  and  the  American  Zou- 
aves, from  Capo  Girardeau,  poured  in,  increas- 
ing the  force  to  about  5,000  effective  men. 

By  the  occupation  of  Paducah,  there  were  a 
fleet  and  two  flanking  armies  to  assail  the  Con- 
federate position  in  the  Southwest  The  char- 
acter of  the  back  country  was  quite  favorablo, 
and  tho  line  to  the  Southwest  was  shorter,  and 
less  exposed  than  from  Missouri.  It  had  been 
regarded  as  tho  proper  point  for  the  departure 
of  an  expedition  down  the  Mississippi.  Gen. 
Polk,  it  was  supposed,  intended  to  seizo  Padn- 
cah,  but  was  barely  anticipated  by  Gen.  Grant. 
It  was  necessary  for  him  as  a  defence  for  the 
rear  of  his  positions  on  the  Mississippi.  Ho  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Mayfield  two  or  three  times 
with  a  large  force,  but  his  prudenco  caused  him 
to  retreat. 

Paducah  is  fifty  miles  above  Cairo, and  is  con- 
nected by  railway  with  all  the  Southern  rail- 
roads. By  tho  railroads  alone,  many  car-loads 
of  flour  and  bacon  had  daily  gone  to  the  South- 
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ern  States,  for  some  time  previously  to  the  Fed- 
eral occupation  of  the  town.  Other  military 
store*,  ammunition,  equipments  and  clothing, 
had  been  sent  over  the  same  route.  The  place 
also  commands  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee 
River,  up  which  a  large  commerce  had  passed 
to  the  South.  The  surface  of  the  country  on 
the  south  presents  no  point  of  any  considerable 
strength.  A  force  could  be  sent  down  the  line 
of  the  railroad,  and  also  up  the  Tennessee  River. 

PATENTS.  An  act  changing  the  patent  law 
in  many  essential  particulars,  passed  Congress 
near  tho  close  of  the  session  which  ended 
March  4, 1861.  Patents  granted  in  future  were 
to  remain  in  force  seventeen  years,  aud  all  ex- 
tensions are  prohibited. 

The  act  provides,  where  extensions  are  now 
applied  for,  in  cases  of  existing  patents,  for  com- 
pulsory process  for  witnesses,  in  order  to  make 
a  thorough  investigation  of  tho  merits  of  the 
case.  It  gives  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  a 
larger  salary,  as  it  imposes  additional  duties 
and  respons  ibilities.  It  provides  for  certain  ad- 
ditional examiners.  It  allows  the  commissioner 
to  refuse  to  recognize  patent  agents  who  have 
been  guilty  of  misconduct.  It.  enlarges  tho 
right  to  patent  in  relation  to  moulding,  casting, 
electrotyping,  &o.  It  cuts  off  all  patents  not 
prosecuted  within  two  years  after  filing.  It 
requires  labels  on  patented  articles.  It  enables 
the  commissioner  to  dispose  of  models  of  re- 
jected applications,  and  to  dispense  with  mod- 
els when  ho  thinks  the  design  can  be  suffi- 
ciently represented  by  a  drawing.  It  allows 
tho  commissioner  to  require  the  printing  of 
papers  in  certain  cases. 

The  number  of  patents  issued  during  tho  year 
exceeded  three  thousand.  Tho  engrossing  na- 
ture of  tho  events  which  transpired  during 
1861  so  occupied  public  attention,  that  the  vast 
and  roost  important  field  of  mechanical  indus- 
try was  comparatively  overlooked.  Many  in- 
genious and  valuable  inventions'  were  made, 
which,  with  suitable  illustrations,  will  find  a 
place  in  a  subsequent  volume  of  this  work. 

PEACE  CONFERENCE.  The  proposition 
for  a  conference  or  convention  of  five  commis- 
sioners from  each  Stato  on  tho  condition  of  af- 
fairs, was  first  brought  forward  and  adopted  by 
tho  Legislature  of  Virginia.  It  was  her  meas- 
ure, undertaken  in  good  faith,  for  a  settlement 
of  all  difficulties  and  tho  preservation  of  tho 
Union.  For  tho  resolutions  for  this  purpose, 
adopted  by  her,  tee  page  178. 

The  measure  was  laid  beforo  President  Bu- 
chanan, and  by  him  communicated  to  Congress 
with  a  special  Message,  expressing  his  approba- 
tion in  these  words:  "I  confess  I  hail  this 
movement  on  the  part  of  Virginia  with  great 
satisfaction.  From  the  past  history  of  this  an- 
cient and  renowned  commonwealth  wo  have 
the  fullest  assurance  that  what  she  has  under- 
taken sno  will  accomplish,  if  it  can  bo  done  by 
able,  enlightened,  and  persevering  efforts." 

The  plan  immediately  attracted  attention  in 
other  States.    In  North  Carolina  and  New 


Jersey  it  was  immediately  brought  before  the 
Legislature  ;  in  Massachusetts  it  was  spoken  of 
as  justifying  "considerable  hope  that  a  new 
turn  would  be  given  by  it  to  the  troubled  state 
of  affairs."  It  was  further  said,  "Massachu- 
setts can  consistently  accept  such  an  invita- 
tion. Her  doing  so  might  have  a  good  effect, 
as  evincing  her  readiness  to  confer  with  her 
sister  States,  and  her  desire  to  provide  for  the 
return  of  harmony."  Private  correspondents 
from  South  Carolina  wroto :  "  We  look  with 
hope  to  tho  movement  just  announced  as  having 
beeu  started  in  tho  Virginia  Legislature.  Vir- 
ginia will  be  listened  to  despite  all  the  press  can 
say.  Four-fifths  of  our  people  will  agree  to 
any  arrangement  that  shall  guarantee  our  rights 
and  be  acceptable  to  the  other  Southern  States." 

The  Convention  assembled  at  Washington  on 
the  4th  of  February.  The  delegates  appointed 
from  the  States  respectively  were  as  follows: 

Main*. — William  P.  Fesscnden,  Lott  It.  Worrell, 
Daniel  E.  Some*.  John  J.  Perry,  Ezra  B.  French,  Free- 
man H.  Morse,  Stephen  Coburn,  Stephen  C.  Foster. 

JSeto  JIampthire. — Amos  Tuck,  Levi  Chamberlain, 
Asa  Fowler. 

Vermont.— Ililand  nail,  Levi  Underwood,  H.  Henry 
Baxter,  L.  E.  Chittenden,  B.  D.  Harris. 

MtuMckuiKttt.— John  Z.  Goodrich,  Charles  Allen, 
George  S.  Bout  well,  Theophilus  P.  Chandler,  Francis 
B.  Crowninshield,  John  M.  Forbes,  Richard  P.  Waters. 

Jihodt  Itland.— Samuel  Ames,  Alexander  Duncan, 
William  W.  Uoppin,  George  II.  Browne,  Samuel  G. 
Arnold. 

Connecticut. — Roger  S.  Baldwin,  Chauncey  F.  Cleve- 
land, Charles  J.  McCurdv,  James  T.  Pratt,  Robins 
Battel),  Anus  S.  Trout. 

jYeifl  York. — David  Dudley  Field,  William  Cartis 
Nbves.  James  S.  Wadsworth"  James  C.  Smith,  Ama- 
ziah  B.  James,  Erastus  Corning,  Francis  Granger, 
Greene  C.  Branson,  William  E.  Dodge,  John  A.  King, 
John  E.  Wool. 

New  Jersey. — Charles  S.  Olden,  Peter  D.  Troom, 
Robert  F.  Stockton,  Benjamin  Williamson,  Joseph  F. 
Randolph,  Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen,  Rodman  11. 
Price,  William  C.  Alexander,  Thomas  J.  Stnrkcr. 

fonnsylrania. — James  Pollock,  William  M.  Mere- 
dith, David  Wilmot,  A.  W.  Loomis,  Thomas  E.  Frank- 
lin, SVilliam  McKennan,  Thomas  White. 

Delaware. — George  B.  Rodney,  Daniel  K.  Bates, 
Henry  Ridgelv,  John  W.  Houston,  William  Cannon. 

jfaryland.^-John  F.  Den»,  Revcrdv  Johnson,  John 
W.  Crisfield,  Augustus  W.  Bradford,  William  T.  Golds- 
borough,  J.  Dixon  Roman,  Benjamin  C.  Howard. 

rinjinia.-Jolm  Trier,  William  C.  Rives,  John  W. 
Brockcnbrough,  George  W.  Summers,  James  A.  Sed- 
don. 

North  Carolina.— George  Davis,  Thomss  Ruflin, 
David  S.  Reid,  D.  M.  Barringer,  J.  M.  Morehead. 

Tenruuee. — Samuel  Milligan,  Josiah  M.  Anderson, 
Robert  L  Caruther*,  Thomas  Martin,  Isaac  R.  Haw- 
kins, A.  W.  O.  Totten,  R.  J.  McKinney,  Alvin  Cullom, 
William  P.  Hickerson,  George  W.  Jones,  F.  K.  Zolli- 
coffer,  William  H.  Stephens. 

Kentucky.— William  0.  Butler,  James  B.  Gar, 
Joshua  F.  Bell,  Charles  S.  Morehead,  James  Guthrie, 
Charles  A.  Wickliffe. 

Mutouri. — John  D.  Coalter,  Alexander  W.  Doni. 
phan,  Waldo  P.  Johnson,  Aylett  1 !.  Buckncr,  Harri- 
son Hough. 

Oh  to.— Salmon  P.  Chase,  William  S.  Groesbcck, 
Franklin  T.  Backus,  Reuben  Hitchcock,  Thomas 
Ewing.  V.  B.  Horton,  C.  P.  Wolcott. 

Indiana.— Caleb  B.  Smith,  Pleasant  A.  Hackleman, 
Gortlove  S.  Orth,  E.  W.  H.  Ellis,  Thomas  C.  Slaughter. 

Illinoi*.— John  Wood,  Stephen  T.  Logan,  Johu  M. 
Palmer,  Burton  C.  Cook,  Thomas  J.  Turner. 
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Iowa.— James  Ilarlan,  James  W.  Grimes,  Samuel  II. 
Curtis,  William  Vandever. 

Aaw*M.— Thomas  Ewing,  jr.,  J.  C.  Stone,  II.  J. 
Adams,  M.  F.  Conway. 

The  Convention  was  organized  by  the  unan- 
imous election  of  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  as 
Chairman,  and  S.  C.  Wright,  of  Ohio,  as  Secre- 
tary. On  taking  the  chair,  Mr.  Tyler  thus  elo- 
quently addressed  the  members: 

"  Gbxtlemes:  I  fear  you  have  committed  a 
great  error  in  appointing  me  to  the  honorable 
position  you  have  assigned  me.  A  long  sepa- 
ration from  all  deliberative  bodies  has  rendered 
the  rules  of  their  proceedings  unfamiliar  to  me, 
while  I  should  find  in  my  own  state  of  health, 
variable  and  fickle  as  it  is,  sufficient  reason  to 
decline  the  honor  of  being  your  presiding 
officer.  But  in  times  like  these  one  has  but 
little  option  left  him.  Personal  considerations 
should  weigh  but  lightly  in  the  balance.  The 
country  is  in  danger;  it  is  enough;  one  must 
take  the  place  assigned  him  in  the  great  work 
of  reconciliation  and  adjustment. 

u  The  voice  of  Virginia  has  invited  her  oo- 
Statcs  to  moot  her  in  council.  In  the  initiation 
of  this  Government  that  same  voice  was  heard 
and  complied  with,  and  the  results  of  seventy 
odd  years  have  fully  attested  the  wisdom  of 
the  decisions  then  adopted.  Is  the  urgency  of 
her  call  now  less  great  than  it  was  then  ?  Our 
podlike  fathers  created ;  we  have  to  preserve. 
They  built  up  through  their  wisdom  and  patri- 
otism monuments  which  have  eternized  their 
names.  Ton  have  before  you,  gentlemen,  a 
task  equally  grand,  equally  sublime,  quite  as 
full  of  glory  and  immortality.  You  have  to 
snatch  from  ruin  a  great  and  glorious  Confed- 
eration, to  preserve  the  Government,  and  to 
renew  and  invigorate  the  Constitution.  If  you 
roach  the  height  of  this  great  occasion  your 
children's  children  will  rise  up  and  call  you 
blessed.  I  confess  myself  to  be  ambitious  of 
sharing  in  the  glory  of  accomplishing  this  grand 
and  magnificent  result.  To  have  our  names 
enrolled  in  the  Capitol,  to  be  repeated  by  fu- 
ture generations  with  grateful  applause,  this  is 
an  honor  higher  than  the  mountains,  more  en- 
during than  the  monumental  alabaster. 

"  Yes,  Virginia's  voice,  as  in  tho  olden  time, 
has  been  hoard.  Her  sister  States  meet  her 
this  day  at  the  council  board.  Vermont  is  here, 
bringing  with  her  the  memories  of  the  past, 
and  reviving  in  the  memories  of  all  hor  Etlinn 
Allen  and  his  demand  for  the  surrender  of  Ti- 
condoroga  in  tho  namo  of  tho  Great  Jehovah 
and  tho  American  Congress.  New  Hampshire 
is  here,  her  fame  illustrated  by  memorable  an- 
nals, and  still  more  lately  as  the  birthplace  of 
him  who  won  for  himself  the  name  of  Defender 
of  tho  Constitution,  and  who  wrote  that  letter 
to  John  Taylor  which  has  been  enshrined  in 
tho  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  Massachusetts 
is  not  here."  [Some  member  said  she  is  coming.] 
u  I  hope  so,"  said  Mr.  Tyler,  "  and  that  she  will 
bring  with  her  her  daughter  Maine.  I  did  not 
believe  it  could  well  be  that  the  voice  which 
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in  other  times  was  so  familiar  to  her  ears  had 
been  addressed  to  her  in  vain.  Connecticut 
is  here,  and  she  comes,  I  doubt  not,  in  the 
spirit  of  Roger  Sherman,  whose  name  with  our 
very  children  has  becomo  a  household  word, 
and  who  was  in  life  the  embodiment  of  that 
sound  practical  sense  which  befits  the  great 
lawgiver  and  constructor  of.  governments. 
Rhode  Island,  the  land  of  Roger  Williams,  is 
here,  one  of  the  two  last  States,  in  her  jealousy 
of  tho  public  liberty,  to  give  in  her  adhesion 
to  the  Constitution  and  among  the  earliest  to 
hasten  to  its  rescue.  The  great  Empire  Stato 
of  New  York,  represented  thus  far  but  by  ono 
delegate,  is  expected  daily  in  fuller  force  to  join 
in  the  great  work  of  healing  the  discontents  of 
the  times  and  restoring  the  reign  of  fraternal 
feeling.  New  Jersey  is  also  here,  with  the 
memories  of  the  past  covering  her  all  over. 
Trenton  and  Princeton  live  immortal  in 
story,  the  plains  of  the  last  encrimsoned  with 
the  heart's  blood  of  Virginia's  sons.  Among 
her  delegation  I  rejoice  to  recognize  a  gallant 
son  of  a  signer  of  the  immortal  Declaration, 
which  announced  to  the  world  that  thirteen 
provinces  had  become  thirteen  independent  and 
sovereign  States.  And  here  too  is  Delaware, 
the  land  of  the  Bayards  and  tho  Rodneys,  whose 
soil  at  Brandy  wine  was  moistened  by  the  blood 
of  Virginia's  youthful  Monroe.  Here  is  Mary- 
land, whose  massive  columns  wheeled  into  line 
with  those  of  Virginia  in  the  contest  for  glory, 
and  whose  State-House  at  Annanolis  was  the 
theatre  of  a  spectacle  of  a  successful  commander, 
who,  after  liberating  his  country,  gladly  un- 
girded  his  sword  and  laid  it  down  upon  the 
altar  of  that  country.  Then  comes  Pennsylva- 
nia, rich  in  revolutionary  lore,  bringing  with 
her  the  deathless  names  of  Franklin  and  Morris, 
and  I  trust  ready  lo  renew  from  the  belfry  of 
Independence  Hall  the  chimes  of  the  old  bell, 
which  announced  freedom  and  independence  in 
former  days.  All  Hail  to  North  Carolina,  with 
her  Mecklenburg  Declaration  in  her  band,  stand- 
ing erect  on  the  ground  of  her  own  probity  and 
firmness  in  the  cause  of  the  public  liberty,  and 
represented  in  her  attributes  oy  her  Macon,  and 
in  this  assembly  by  her  distinguished  sons  at 
no  great  distance  from  me.  Four  daughters  of 
Virginia,  also,  cluster  around  the  council  board 
on  the  invitation  of  their  ancient  mother — the 
eldest,  Kentucky,  whose  sons,  under  that  in-  • 
trepid  warrior,  Anthony  Wayne,  gave  freedom 
of  settlement  to  the  territory  of  her  sister  Ohio. 
She  extends  her  hand  daily  and  hourly  across 
la  Mh  ritiirc,  to  grasp  the  hand  of  some  one 
of  kindred  blood  of  the  noble  States  of  Indiana, 
and  Illinois,  and  Ohio,  who  have  grown  up  into 
powerful  States,  already  grand,  potent,  and  al- 
most imperial.  Tennessee  is  not  here,  but  is 
coming — prevented  from  being  here  only  by 
the  floods  which  have  swollen  her  rivers. 
When  she  arrives  she  will  wear  the  badges  on 
her  warrior  crest  of  victories  won,  in  company 
with  the  great  West,  on  many  an  ensanguined 
plain,  and  standards  torn  from  the  hands  of  the 
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conquerors  at  Waterloo.  Missouri  and  Iowa, 
and  Michigan,  "Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  still 
linger  behind,  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  their 
hearts  are  with  us  in  the  great  work  wo  have 
to  do. 

"  Gentlemen,  tho  eyes  of  the  whole  country 
are  turned  to  this  assembly  in  expectation  and 
hope.  I  trust  .that  you  may  prove  yourselves 
worthy  of  tho  great  occasion.  Our  ancestors 
probably  committed  a  blunder  in  not  having 
fixed  upon  every  fifth  decade  for  a  call  of  a 
General  Convention  to  amend  and  reform  tho 
Constitution.  On  tho  contrary,  they  have 
made  the  difficulties  next  to  insurmountable  to 
accomplish  amendments  to  an  instrument  which 
was  perfect  for  five  millions  of  people,  but  not 
wholly  so  as  to  thirty  millions.  Your  patriot- 
ism will  surmount  tho  difficulties,  however 
great,  if  you  will  but  accomplish  ono  triumph 
in  advance,  and  that  is,  a  triumph  over  party. 
And  what  is  party  when  compared  to  the  task 
of  rescuing  one's  country  from  danger  ?  Do 
that,  and  ono  long  loud  shout  of  joy  and  glad- 
ness will  resound  throughout  the  land." 

Tho  Conference  then  proceeded  to  organize  in 
detail,  by  the  appointment  of  officers,  the  adop- 
tion of  rules,  &c.  Tho  mode  of  voting  adopted 
was  by  States,  each  State  giving  only  one  vote. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  tho  respective 
States  to  be  considered  by  the  Conference  were 
laid  before  it  by  tho  delegates  from  those  States. 
They  possess  much  interest  as  expressing  tho 
views  of  those  bodies  at  the  commencement  of 
1861,  on  tho  most  important  questions  before 
tho  country. 

Massachusetts  authorized  the  Governor  and 
Council  to  appoint  seven  commissioners  to  pro- 
ceed to  Washington  44  to  confer  with  tho  Gen- 
eral Government,  or  with  the  separate  States, 
or  with  any  association  of  delegates  from  such 
States,  and  to  report  their  doings  to  tho  Legis- 
lature at  its  present  session ;  .it  being  expressly 
declared  that  their  acts  shall  be  at  all  times 
under  the  control,  and  subject  to  the  approval 
or  rejection  of  the  Legislature.'' 

Rhode  Island  appointed  her  commissioners, 
"to  meet  such  commissioners  as  may  bo  ap- 
pointed by  other  States,  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, on  the  4th  day  of  February  next,  to  con- 
sider, and,  if  practicable,  agroo  upon  some 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  present  unhappy 
national  difficulties,  upon  the  basis  and  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

New  York  resolved  that,  in  thus  acceding  to 
the  request  of  Virginia,  44  it  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood that  this  Legislature  approves  of  the  pro- 
positions submitted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
that  State,  or  concedes  tho  propriety  of  their 
Adoption  by  tho  proposed  Convention.  But  while 
adhering  to  the  position  she  has  heretofore  oc- 
cupied, New  York  will  not  reject  an  invitation 
to  a  conference,  which,  by  bringing  together 
tho  men  of  both  sections,  holds  out  the  possi- 
bility of  an  honorable  settlement  of  our  na- 
tional difficulties,  and  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  harmony  to  the  country." 


New  Jersey  declared  that  the  resolutions  and 
propositions  submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  by  John  J.  Crittenden  of  Ken- 
tucky for  the  compromise  of  the  questions  in 
dispute  between  the  people  of  tho  Northern 
ana  of  tho  Southern  States,  or  any  other  con- 
stitutional method  that  would  permanently  settle 
the  question  of  slavery,  44  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  people  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  from 
New  Jersey  be  requested  and  earnestly  urged 
to  support  theso  resolutions  and  propositions." 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  expressed  the 
opinion  that  no  reasonable  cause  existed  for  the 
extraordinary  excitement  pervading  some  of  the 
States,  in  relation  to  their  domestic  institution*, 
and  declared  that 44  while  Pennsylvania  still  ad- 
heres to,  and  cannot  surrender"  tho  principles 
which  sho  has  always  entertained  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  this  Legislature  is  willing  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  Virginia  and  unite  with 
her  in  an  earnest  effort  to  restore  tho  peace  of 
the  country,  by  such  means  as  may  be  consist- 
ent with  the  principles  upon  which  the  Con- 
stitution is  founded."  That  body  also  resolved 
that,  in  their  opinion,  44  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania do  not  desire  any  alteration  or  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  any  recommendation  from  this  body  to  that 
effect,  while  it  does  not  come  within  its  appro- 
priate and  legitimate  duties,  would  not  meet 
with  their  approval;  that  Pennsylvania  will 
cordially  unite  with  tho  other  States  of  tho 
Union  in  the  odoption  of  any  proper  constitu- 
tional measures  adequate  to  guarantee  and  soenro 
a  more  strict  and  faithful  observance  of  the 
second  section  of  the  fourth  articlo  of  tho  Con- 
stitution of  tho  United  States,  which  provides, 
among  other  things,  that  4  tho  citizens  of  each 
Stato  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  several  States,'  and 
that  *no  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  ono 
Stato  under  tho  law  thereof,  escaping  into 
another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  reg- 
ulation therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service 
or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  tho  claim 
of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may 
be  due.' " 

Delaware  declared  that,  in  tho  opinion  of 
*'  tliis  General  Assembly,  tho  people  of  Dela- 
ware are  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  perpetuity 
of  the  Union,  and  that  tho  commissioners  ap- 
pointed, ore  expected  to  emulate  the  example 
set  by  tho  immortal  patriots  who  formed  the 
Federal  Constitution,  by  sacrificing  all  minor 
considerations  upon  tho  altar  of  the  Union." 

The  views  of  tho  Legislature  of  Ohio  were 
expressed  in  these  words :  •*  While  we  are  not 
prepared  to  assent  to  the  terms  of  settlement 
proposed  by  Virginia,  and  are  fully  satisfied 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  it 
is,  fairly  interpreted  and  obeyed  by  all  sections 
of  our  count  ry,  contains  ample  provisions  within 
itself  for  the  correction  of  all  evils  complained 
of,  yet  a  disposition  to  reciprocate  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  a  sister  State,  and  a  sincere  desire  to 
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have  harmoniously  adjusted  all  differences  be- 
tween us,  iuduco  us  to  favor  the  appointment  of 
the  commission  as  requested." 

Tho  State  of  Indiana  required  her  delegates 
to  take  no  action  that  would  commit  the  State 
until  nineteen  of  the  States  are  represented, 
nor  without  first  having  communicated  with 
the  General  Assembly  in  regard  to  such  action, 
and  having  received  tho  authority  of  the  same 
to  commit  the  State.  Like  Ohio,  she  declared 
that  while  she  was  not  prepared  to  assent  to 
the  terms  of  settlement  proposed  by  the  State 
of  Virginia,  and  was  fully  satisfied  that  tho 
Constitution,  if  fairly  interpreted  and  obeyed, 
contained  ample  provision  within  itself  for  tho 
correction  of  the  evils  complained  of,  u  still,  with 
a  disposition  to  reciprocate  the  patriotic  desire 
of  the  Stato  of  Virginia,  and  to  have  harmo- 
niously adjusted  all  differences  existing  between 
the  States  of  the  Union,  this  General  Assembly 
is  induced  to  respond  to  the  invitation  of  Vir- 
ginia, by  the  appointment  of  the  commission- 
ers herein  provided  for ;  but  as  tho  timo  fixed 
for  tho  Convention  to  assemble  is  so  near  at 
hand  that  the  States  cannot  all  be  represented, 
it  is  expected  that  the  commissioners  on  behalf 
of  this  State  will  insist  that  tho  Convention  ad- 
journ until  such  time  as  tho  States  shall  have 
an  opportunity  of  being  represented." 

Illinois  declared  that  her  acceptance  of  the 
invitation  of  Virginia  was  not  an  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  State  that  any  amend- 
ment of  the  Federal  Constitution  was  requisite 
to  sccuro  to  the  people  of  the  slaveholding  States 
adequate  guarantees  for  the  security  of  their 
right1*,  nor  an  approval  of  the  basis  of  settlement 
of  our  difficulties  proposed  by  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, but  it  is  an  expression  of  our  willingness  to 
unite  with  the  State  of  Virginia  in  an  earnest  ef- 
fort to  adjust  the  present  unhappy  controversies 
in  the  spirit  in  which  the  Constitution  was  origi- 
nally formed,  and  consistently  with  i  to  principles. 

Kentucky  was  of  the  opinion  that  tho  propo- 
sitions embraced  in  the  resolution  of  her  Sen- 
ator, Crittenden,  so  construed  that  the  first 
articlo  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution or  the  United  States  should  apply  to  all 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  now  held 
or  hereafter  acquired  south  of  the  latitude  36 
deg.  and  30  miu.,  and  provide  that  slavery  of 
the  African  rnce  should  be  effectually  protected 
as  property  therein  during  the  continuance  of 
the  Territorial  Government;  and  tho  fourth 
article  should  secure  to  tho  owners  of  slaves  the 
right  of  transit  with  their  slaves  between  and 
through  non-slaveholding  States  and  Territo- 
ries, constituted  tho  basis  of  such  an  adjustment 
of  tho  unhappy  controversy  which  divided  the 
States  of  this  Confederacy,  as  would  bo  accept- 
able to  the  people  of  that  Commonwealth.  ■  • 

Missouri  sent  her  delegates  "  to  endeavor  to 
agree  upon  some  plan  of  adjustment  of  existing 
difficulties,  so  as  to  preserve  or  to  reconstruct 
tho  Union  of  these  States,  and  to  secure  tho 
.  honor  and  equal  rights  of  the  slaveholding 
States.    Said  commissioners  6hall  always  bo 


under  the  control  of  tho  General  Assembly, 
except  when  the  State  Convention  6hall  be  in 
session,  during  which  time  they  6hall  be  under 
tho  control  of  the  Convention." 

Tho  plan  of  adjustment  suggested  by  the 
Legislature  of  Tennessee  was  the  same  as  that 
proposed  by  that  body  to  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates from  slaveholding  States,  and  embraced 
several  points.  First :  that  African  slaves  as 
held  under  the  institutions  of  the  slaveholding 
States  shall  be  recognized  as  property  and  enti- 
tled to  the  status  of  other  property  in  the  States 
where  slavery  exists,  in  all  places  in  those  States 
under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Congress, 
in  all  the  territories  south  of  3G  deg.  30  min., 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  transit  and  whilst 
temporarily  sojourning  with  the  owner  in  non- 
slaveholding  States  and  Territories  north  of  36 
deg.  30  min.,  and  when  fugitives  from  the  owner 
in  tho  several  places  above  named,  and  in  all 
places  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Con- 
gress in  the  non-slaveholding  States.  Second : 
that  in  all  territory  now  owned  or  hereafter 
acquired  south  of  36  deg.  30  min.,  African  sla- 
very should  be  protected  by  all  the  departments 
of  tho  Federal  and  Territorial  Governments, 
and  in  all  north  of  that  line  it  shall  not  be  rec- 
ognized ;  and,  States  formed  south  of  that  line 
shall  be  admitted  te  the  Union  as  slave  States, 
and  thoso  formed  north  of  that  line  shall  be 
admitted,  as  free  States.  Third :  that  Congress 
shall  havo  no  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  places 
under  its  exclusive  iurisdiction,  in  slaveholding 
States.   Fourth :  that  Congress  shall  have  no 

f»owcr  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
umbia  while  if  exists  in  cither  of  the  adjoin- 
ing States,  nor  without  the  consent  of  the  in- 
habitants, nor  without  just  compensation  to  the 
owners ;  nor  prohibit  the  officers  of  tho  Federal 
Government  or  members  of  Congress  from 
bringing  their  slaves  within  tho  District,  and 
holding  them  there  during  their  sojourn.  Fifth : 
that  Congress  shall  have  no  power  to  hinder  the 
transportation  of  slaves  from  one  State  to 
another,  whether  by  land,  navigable  rivers,  and 
the  seas.  Sixth  :  that  when  a  fugitive  slave  is 
not  surrendered,  the  Stato  so  failing  to  deliver, 
shall  pay  the  valuo  of  the  slave  and  damages. 
Seventh:  that  no  future  amendment  of  tho 
Constitution  should  affect  the  six  preceding 
articles,  or  give  to  Congress  any  power  to 
abolish  or  interfere  with  slavery  in  any  slave- 
holding  State.  Eighth :  that  slave  property, 
shall  be  secure  in  transit  in  non-slaveholding 
States  or  Territories,  and  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Ninth :  an  amendment  to  tho  effect 
that  all  fugitives  shall  bo  deemed  to  be  those 
offending  the  laws  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State,  and  that  it  is  tho  duty  of  each 
State  to  suppress  armed  invasions  of  another 
State. 

Such  were  the  views  represented  by  tho  dele- 
gates to  this  Convention.  Tho  subject  before 
the  Convention  was  to  declaro  somo  common 
ground  upon  which  all  could  agree,  and  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  people  of  tho'Unitcd 
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States,  and  thus  heal 
through  the  country. 

The  regular  order  of  business  was  com- 
menced by  a  motion  on  the  part  of  James 
Guthrie,  of  Kentucky,  that  the  following  reso- 
lution be  adopted : 

liaolvtd,  That  a  committee  of  one  from  each  State 
be  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  thereof,  to  be 
nominated  to  the  President,  and  to  be  appointed  by 
him,  to  whom  shall  be  referred  the  resolutions  of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  and  the  other  States  represented, 
nnd  all  propositions  for  the  adjustment  of  existing  dif- 
ficulties between  States,  with  authority  to  report  what 
they  may  deem  right,  necessary,  and  proper  to  restore 
harmony  and  preserve  the  Uuiou,  aud  thut  they  report 
on  or  before  Friday. 

The  committee  appointed  under  this  resolu- 
tion was  composed  of  the  following  delegates: 

New  Hampshire,  \na  Fowler;  Vermont,  Ililand 
Hall ;  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  Sam- 
uel Ames ;  Connecticut,  Roger  S.  Baldwin  ;  New  Jer- 
sey, Peter  D.  Vroom;  Pennsylvania,  Thomas  White; 
Delaware,  Daniel  If.  Bntes;  North  Carolina,  Thomas 
ltutfin;  Kentucky,  James  Guthrie;  Ohio,  Thomas 
Ewing;  Indiana,  Caleb  D.  Smith  ;  Illinois,  Stephen  T. 
Logan ;  Iowa,  James  Harlan ;  Maryland,  Reverdr 
Johnson  ;  Virginia,  James  A.  Seddon ; "Missouri,  A.  W. 
Doniphan;  Tennessee,  F.  K.  Zollicofler;  New  York, 
David  Dudley  Field ;  Massachusetts,  Francis  B.  Crown- 
inshield;  Maine,  Lot  M.  Morrell. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  the  committee  laid 
before  the  Convention  a  report  and  the  follow- 
ing amendments  to  the  Constitution  : 

Article  1.  In  all  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  not 
embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  Cherokee  treaty  grant, 
north  of  a  line  from  cast  to  west  on  the  parallel  of  •'(<>  de- 
grees 30  minutes  north  latitude,  involuntary  servitude, 
except  in  punishment  of  crime,  is  prohibited  whilst  it 
shall  be  under  a  Territorial  Government ;  and  in  all  the 
territory  south  of  said  line,  the  status  of  persons  owing 
service  or  labor  as  it  now  exists  shall  not  be  changed 
by  law  whilst  bucIi  territory  shall  be  under  a  Territorial 
Government ;  and  neither  Congress  nor  the  Territorial 
Government  shall  have  power  to  hinder  or  prevent  the 
taking  to  said  territory  of  persons  held  to  labor  or  in- 
voluntary service,  within  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  laws  or  usages  of  the  State  from  which  such  per- 
sons may  be  taken,  nor  to  impair  the  rights  arising 
out  of  said  relations,  which  shall  be  subject  to  judicial 
cognizance  in  the  Federal  Courts,  according  to  the 
common  law ;  and  when  any  territory  north  or  south 
of  said  line,  within  such  boundary  as  Congress  may 
prescribe,  shall  contain  a  population  required  for  a 
member  of  Congress,  according  to  the  then  Federal 
ratio  of  representation,  it  shall,  if  its  form  of  govern- 
ment be  republican,  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  with  or  without 
involuntary  service  or  labor,  as  the  constitution  of 
such  new  State  may  provide. 

Art.  2.  Territory  snail  not  be  acquired  by  the  United 
States,  unless  by  treaty ;  nor,  except  for  naval  and 
commercial  stations  and  depots,  unless  such  treaty 
shall  be  ratified  by  four-tifths  of  all  members  of  the 
Senate. 

Art.  3.  Neither  the  Constitution,  nor  any  amend- 
ment thereof,  shall  be  construed  to  give  Congress 
power  to  regulate,  abolish,  or  control,  within  any  State 
or  territory  of  the  United  States,  the  relation  estab- 
lished or  recognized  by  the  laws  thereof  touching  per- 
sons bound  to  labor  or  involuntary  service  therein, 
nor  to  interfere  with  or  abolish  involuntary  service  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  without  the  consent  of  Mary- 
land and  without  the  consent  of  the  owners,  or  making 
the  owners  who  do  not  consent  just  compensation  ;  nor 
the  power  to  interfere  with  or  prohibit  representatives 
and  others  from  bringing  with  them  to  the  city  of 


Washington,  retaining,  and  taking  away,  persons  so 
bound  to  labor;  nor  the  power  to  interfere  with  or 
abolish  involuntary  service  in  places  under  the  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  within  those 
States  and  Territories  where  the  same  is  established 
or  recognized ;  nor  the  power  to  prohibit  the  removal 
or  transportation,  by  land,  sea,  or  river,  of  persons 
held  to  labor  or  involuntary  service  in  any  State  or 
Territory  of  the  United  States  to  any  other  State  or 
Territory  thereof  where  it  is  established  or  recognized 
bv  luw  or  usage ;  and  the  right  during  transportation 
of  touching  at  ports,  shores,  and  landings,  and  of  land- 
ing in  case  of  distress,  shall  exist.  Nor  shall  Congress 
have  power  to  authorize  any  higher  rate  of  taxation 
on  persons  bound  to  labor  than  on  land. 

Art.  4.  The  third  paragraph  of  the  second  section 
of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution  shall  not  bo 
construed  to  prevent  any  of  the  States,  by  appropriate 
legislation,  and  through  the  action  of  their  judicial  and 
ministerial  officers,  from  enforcing  the  delivery  of  fu- 
gitives from  labor  to  the  person  to  whom  such  service 
or  labor  is  due. 

Art.  B.  The  foreign  slave  trade  and  the  importation 
of  slaves  into  the  United  States  and  their  Territories, 
from  places  beyond  the  present  limits  thereof,  are  for- 
ever prohibited. 

Art.  6.  The  first,  second,  third,  and  fifth  articles, 
together  with  this  article,  of  these  amendments,  and 
the  third  paragraph  of  the  second  section  of  the  first 
article  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  third  paragraph  of 
the  second  section  of  the  fourth  article  thereof,  shall 
not  be  amended  or  abolished  without  the  consent  of  all 
the  States. 

Art.  7.  Congress  shall  provide  by  law  that  the 
United  States  shall  pay  to  the  owner  the  full  value  of 
his  fugitive  from  labor,  in  all  cases  where  the  marshal 
or  other  officer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  arrest  such  fugi- 
tive, was  prevented  from  so  doing  bv  violence  or  intimi- 
dation, or  when,  after  arrest,  such  fugitive  was  rescued 
by  force,  aud  the  owner  thereby  prevented  and  ob- 
structed in  the  pursuit  of  his  remedy  for  the  recovery 
of  such  fugitive. 

Two  or  three  members  of  the  committco  snb- 
mlttcd  individual  reports,  as  Mr.  Baldwin,  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Seddon,  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Wicklilio,  of  Kentucky,  presented  a  preamble 
and  resolutions,  and  Mr.  Tuck,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, offered  an  address  and  resolutions.  Sub- 
sequently the  report  of  the  committeewas  taken 
up  by  sections,  and  each  discussed  and  amended 
until  the  entire  report  was  thus  revised.  This 
occupied  the  Convention  until  the  afternoon 
session  of  the  26th,  when  Mr.  Gnthrio  moved 
the  adoption  of  the  first  section.  It  had  been 
so  modified  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  In  all  the  present  territory  of  the  United 
States,  north  of  the  parallel  of  thirty-six  degrees  and 
thirty  minutes  of  north  latitude,  involuntary  servitude, 
except  in  punishment  of  crime,  is  prohibited.  In  all 
the  present  territory  south  of  that  line,  tho  status  of 
persons  held  to  involuntary  service  or  labor,  as  it  cow 
exists,  shall  not  be  changed ;  nor  shall  anv  law  be 
passed  by  Congress  or  the  Territorial  Legislature  to 
hinder  or  prevent  the  taking  of  such  persons  from  any 
of  the  States  of  this  Union  to  said  territory,  nor  to  im- 
pair the  rights  arising  from  said  relation;  but  the  same 
shall  be  subject  to  judicial  cognizance  in  the  Federal 
Courts,  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law. 
When  any  territory  north  or  south  of  said  line,  within 
such  boundary  as  Congress  may  prescribe,  shall  con- 
tain a  population  equal  to  that  required  for  a  member 
of  Congress,  it  shall,  if  its  form  of  government  be  re- 

fiublican,  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  foot- 
ng  with  the  original  States,  with  or  without  involun- 
tary servitude  us  the  constitution  of  such  State  ~ 
provide. 
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The  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  section  was 
as  follows : 

Ates. — Delaware,  Kentucky,  Man-land,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  T  ennessee — 8. 

Noes.— Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Muiuc,  Massachu- 
setts, Missouri,  New  York,  North  Caroliua,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Virginia— 11. 

So  its  adoption  was  not  agreed  to. 

A  reconsideration  of  this  vote  was  called  for 
by  the  delegates  from  Illinois  and  agreed  to,  14 
to  5.  On  the  next  day  the  question  was  again 
taken  on  the  adoption  of  the  section,  with  the 
following  result : 

Ates.— Delaware.lllinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Khode  Island,*  Tennessee 
—9. 

Noes. — Connecticut,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
North  Carolina,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Virgiuia — 8. 

Thus  the  section  was  adopted. 

It  was  stated  by  tho  members  from  New 
York,  when  the  State  was  called,  that  one  of 
their  number,  D.  D.  Field,  was  absent  and  tho 
delegation  was  divided.  Thus  Now  York,  In- 
diana, and  Kansas  were  divided. 

Tho  adoption  of  the  second  section  was  then 
moved;  it  was  as  follows : 

Section  2.  No  territory  shall  be  acquired  by  the 
United  States,  except  by  discovery,  and  for  naval  and 
commercial  stations,  depots,  and  transit  routes,  with- 
out  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  all  the  Senators 
from  States  which  allow  involuntary  servitude,  and  a 
majority  of  all  the  Senators  from  States  which  prohibit 
that  rvlution ;  nor  shall  territory  be  acquired  by  treaty, 
unless  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  Senators  from 
each  class  of  States  hereinbefore  mentioned  be  cast  as 
a  part  of  the  two-thirds  majority  necessary  to  the  rati- 
fication of  such  treaty. 

The  vote  on  this  section  was  as  follows : 

Axes. — Delaware,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Isl- 
and, Tennessee,  Virginia — 11. 

Noes. — Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts, North  Carolina,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont — 3. 

New  York  and  Kansas  were  divided. 

The  adoption  of  section  three  of  tho  report, 
with  the  amendments,  was  next  moved.  Tho 
amended  section  was  as  follows : 

8ectiom  8.  Neither  the  Constitution  nor  any  amend- 
ment thereof  shall  be  construed  to  give  Congress  power 
to  regulate,  abolish,  or  control,  within  any  State,  the 
relation  established  or  recognized  by  tho  laws  thereof 
touching  persons  held  to  labor  or  involuntary  service 
therein,  nor  to  interfere  with  or  abolish  involuntary 
service  in  the  District  of  Columbia  without  the  consent 
of  Maryland  and  without  the  consent  of  tho  owners,  or 
making  the  owners  who  do  not  consent  just  compensa- 
tion ;  nor  the  power  to  interfere  with  or  prohibit  rep- 
resentatives and  others  from  bringing  with  them  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  retaining  and  taking  away, 
persons  so  held  to  labor  or  service ;  nor  the  power 
to  interfere  with  or  abolish  involuntary  service  in 
places  nndcr  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
K tates  within  those  States  and  Territories  where  the 
same  is  established  or  recognized  j  nor  the  power  to 
prohibit  the  removal  or  transportation  of  person*  held 
to  labor  or  involuntary  service  in  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  to  any  other  State  or  Terri- 
tory thereof  where  it  is  established  or  recognized  by 
law  or  usage ;  and  tbe  right  during  transportation,  by 
f»ca  or  river,  of  touching  at  ports,  snores,  and  landings, 
and  of  landing  in  case  of  distress,  shall  exist;  but  not 
the  right  of  transit  in  or  through  anv  State  or  Terri- 
tory, or  of  sale  or  trallic,  ugutnst  the  laws  thereof. 


Nor  shall  Congress  have  power  lo  authorize  any 
higher  rate  of  taxation  on  persons  held  to  labor  or 
service  than  on  land. 

The  vote  on  the  adoption  of  tho  section  was 
as  follows : 

Ates.— Delaware,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island'  Tennessee,  Virginia— 12. 

Noes.— Connecticut,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire,  Vermont— 7. 

So  tho  section  was  adopted.  Kansas  and 
New  York  were  divided. 

The  adoption  of  tbe  fourth  section  of  the 
report,  as  amended,  was  then  moved ;  it  was  as 
follows: 

Section'  4.  Tbe  third  paragraph  of  tbe  second  sec- 
tion of  tbe  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution  shall  not 
be  construed  to  prcveut  any  of  the  States,  by  appro- 
priate legislation,  and  through  the  action  of  their  judi- 
cial and  ministerial  officers,  trom  enforcing  the  delivery 
of  fugitives  from  labor  to  the  person  to  whom  such 
service  or  labor  is  due. 

The  vote  on  tho  adoption  of  this  section  was 
as  follows : 

Ayes. — Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Man  land,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennes- 
see, Vermont,  Virginia— 15. 

Nobs.— Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire— 1. 

Thus  the  section  was  adopted.  Kansas  and 
New  York  were  divided. 

The  adoption  of  the  fifth  section  of  tho  re- 
port as  ameudod  was  then  moved ;  it  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Sectiox  5.  The  foreign  slave  trade  is  hereby  forever 
prohibited,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  pass 
laws  to  prevent  the  importation  of  slaves,  coolies,  or 
persons  held  to  service  or  labor  into  tho  United  States 
and  tbe  Territories  from  places  beyond  the  limits  thereof. 

The  vote  on  the  adoption  of  this  section  re- 
sulted as  follows : 

Ates. — Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Isl- 
and, Tennessee,  Vermont,  Kansas— 16. 

Noes.— Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina. 
Virginia— 5. 

The  section  was  thus  adopted. 
A  motion  was  next  made  to  adopt  the  sixth 
section  as  amended ;  it  was  as  follows : 

Sectiox  6.  The  first,  third,  and  fifth  sections,  to- 
gether with  this  section  of  these  amendments,  and  the 
third  paragraph  of  the  second  section  of  the  first  arti- 
cle of  the  Constitution,  and  tho  third  paragraph  of  the 
second  section  of  the  fourth  article  thereof,  shall  not 
be  amended  or  abolished  without  the  consent  of  all  tbe 
States. 

Tho  vote  on  this  section  was  as  follows: 

Ates.— Delaware,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Isl- 
and, Tennessee,  Kansas — 11. 

Noes. — Connecticut,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine.  Massa- 
chusetts, North  Carolina,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Virginia — 9. 

New  York  was  divided.  So  this  section  was 
adopted. 

Tho  motion  was  then  made  to  adopt  tho 
seventh  and  last  section  as  amended;  jt  was 
as  follows: 
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Sectiox  7.  Congress  shall  provide  by  liv  (bat  the 
United  States  shall  pay  to  the  owner  the  full  value  of 
bis  fugitive  from  labor,'  in  all  cases  where  the  marshal 
or  other  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  arrest  such  fugi- 
tive, was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  violence  or  in- 
timidation, from  mobs  or  other  riotous  assemblages, 
or  when,  after  arrest,  such  fugitive  was  rescued  by  Tike 
violence  or  intimidation,  and  the  owner  thereby  de- 
prived, of  the  same ;  and  the  acceptance  of  such  pay. 
mcnt  shall  preclude  the  owner  from  further  claim  to 
such  fugitive.  Congress  shall  provide  by  law  for  se- 
curing to  the  citizens  of  each  State  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States. 

Tho  vote  on  this  section  was  as  follows : 

Ates. — Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Kansas— It, 

Noks.— Connecticut.  Iowa,  Maine,  Missouri,  North 
Carolina,  Vermont,  Virginia— 7. 

Thus  the  last  section  was  adopted*  New 
York  was  divided. 

Tho  adoption  of  tho  following  resolution  was 
then  moved  by  Mr.  Franklin  of  Pennsylvania : 

llttoletd.  As  the  sense  of  this  Convention,  that  the 
highest  political  duty  of  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  is  his  allegiance  to  the  Federal  Government 
created  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  no  State  of  this  Union  has  any  constitutional  right 
to  secede  therefrom,  or  to  absolve  the  citizens  of  such 
State  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  Slates. 

It  was  moved  to  lay  tho  resolution  on  tho 
table.    The  vote  was  as  follows: 

Avbs.— Delaware.  Kentucky.  Maryland,  Missouri, 
New  Jersev,  North  Caroliua,  Ohio,  Tenucsscc,  Virginia 
—9. 

Noes. — Connecticut.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine, 
Massachusetts.  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Hhode  Island,  Vermont,  Kansas— 12. 

Some  amendments  were  then  offered  and  laid 
on  the  table,  when  its  indefinite  postponement 
was  moved  and  carried  by  the  following  vote  : 

Ates.— Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri, 
New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Teu- 
nessee,  Virginia— 10. 

Nols. — Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania — 7. 

Now  York  was  divided. 
The  followiug  preamble  was  then  offered  by 
Mr.  Guthrie,  and  agreed  to : 

To  th«  Gingrvu  of  tU  United  SiaUi : 

The  Convention  assembled  upon  the  invitation  of  the 
State  of  Virginia  to  adjust  the  unhappy  difference* 
which  uow  disturb  tho  peace  of  the  Union'and  threaten 
its  continuance!  make  Known  to  the  Congress  of  tho 
United  States,  that  their  body  convened  In  the  citvof 
Washington  on  the  4th  instant,  and  continued  in  'ses- 
sion until  the  27th. 

.  There  were  in  the  body,  when  action  was  taken 
upon  that  which  is  here  submitted,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  commissioners,  representing  the  following 
State's:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Peunsvlvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas. 

They  have  approved  what  is  herewith  submitted, 
and  respectfully  request  that  your  honorable  body  will 
submit  it  to  conventions  in  the  States  us  an  article  of 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Permission  was  then  asked  by  Mr.  Johnson 
to  have  placed  in  the  journal  of  the  Conven- 
tion tho  following  resolution : 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Jlttohfd,  That  while  the  adoption,  by  the  States  of 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  and.  Texas,  of  ordinances  declaring 
the  dissolution  of  their  relations  with  the  Union,  is  an 
event  deeply  to  be  deplored,  and  whilst  abstaining 
from  anv  judgment  on  their  couduct,  we  would  ex- 
press the  earnest  hope  that  they  may  soon  see  cause  to 
resume  their  honored  places  in  this  Confederacy  of 
States  ;  yet  to  the  end  that  such  return  may  be  lacili- 
tatcd,  and  from  the  conviction  that  the  Union  being 
formed  by  the  assent  of  the  people  of  the  respectirc 
States,  and  being  compatible  only  with  freedom  and 
the  republican  institutions  guaranteed  to  each,  cannot 
and  ought  not  to  be  maintained  by  force,  we  deprecate 
any  eflbrt  by  the  Federal  Government  to  coerce  in  anv 
form  the  said  States  to  reunion  or  submission,  as  tend- 
ing to  irreparable  breach,  and  leading  to  incalculable 
ills;  and  we  earnestly  invoke  the  abstinence  from  all 
counsels  or  measures' of  compulsion  towards  them. 

This  permission  was  granted. 

The  result  of  the  labors  of  the  Convention 
was  then  laid  before  Congress,  (*cc  Congress, 
U.  S.,)  aud  the  Convention  adjourned. 

PEDRO  V.,  (late  King  of  Portugal,)  Pkdbo 
dr  Alcantara  Maria  Fernando  Miguel 
Raphael  Gabriel  Gonzac.a  Xavier  Jolo 
Antonio  Leoi'oldo  Victor  Francisco  D'Aseis 
Julio  Aneolio,  born  at  Lisbon,  Sept.  16,  1837, 
died  Nov.*24,  1861,  in  tho  same  city.  He  was 
the  son  of  Donna  Maria  H.  de  Gloria,  and  Fer- 
nando of  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha,  king  consort. 
At  the  death  of  his  mother  he  became  king  under 
hi?  father's  regency.  Ho  visited  England  in 
Nov.  1853,  and  France  at  the  great  exhibition 
in  1850.  and  subsequently  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  Belgium.  Ho  attained  his  majority  (18 
years)  in  Sept.  1855.  During  his  father's  re- 
gency, extradition  treaties  were  made  with 
Franco  and  Belgium,  and  treaties  of  navigation 
and  commerce  with  tho  States  of  South  Amer- 
ica. On  assuming  tho  crown  in  1855,  he  con- 
tinued the  ministry  of  the  Duke  de  Saldanha, 
but  the  succeeding  year  that  ministry  fell  be- 
fore tho  opposition,  and  was  succeeded  for  a 
year  by  the  Luli  Ministry,  which  in  1857  gft^e 
place  to  a  still  more  progressive  ministry,  that 
of  D'Avila.  In  1859,  this  in  turn  was  succeed- 
ed by  that  of  Terceira  Fontes.  In  May,  1858. 
Don  Pedro  married  Stephanie,  princess  of 
Hohcnzollern  Sigmnringen,  who  died  hi  July 
1859,  without  issue.  The  king  had  a  high  repu- 
tation as  an  intelligent  and  enlightened  ruler. 
He  was  attacked  early  in  Nov.  1861,  by  a  ty- 
phoid fever,  which  in  a  few  days  proved  fatal, 
and  from  which  one  of  his  brothers  also  died. 
Ho  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Don  I.uis 
Philippe,  who  ascended  the  throne  as  Luis  II. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  one  of  the  Middle  States, 
and  the  second  in  population,  is  bounded  north 
by  Lake  Erie  and  New  York,  east  by  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  south  by  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia,  and  west  by  Virginia  and  Ohio. 
It  is  about  310  miles  in  lengtlu,  and  1<50  in  width, 
except  at  the  northwest  corner,  where  it  is  175 
miles,  and  contains  an  area  of  46,000  square 
miles.  Tlie  population  in  I860  was  2,849.997 
white;  56,373  free  colored;  total,  2.906,370. 
Tho  ratio  of  increase  during  tho  previous  ten 
years  was  26.20  white,  and  5.12  colored.  Th« 
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vote  of  the  State  at  the  presidential  elec- 
tion in  1856  was:  Fremont  148,272;  Buchanan, 
230,772 ;  Fillmore,  82,202.  In  1860  the  vote 
was:  Lincoln, 268,030;  Douglas,  16,765;  Breck- 
inridge, 178,871  ;  Bell,  12,776. 

In  mineral  wealth,  especially  coal  and  iron, 
Pennsylvania  is  tho  first  State  in  the  Union. 
(See  Anthracite.)  In  manufactures  she  ranks 
among  tho  first  States  of  tho  Union,  and  in 
agriculture  and  commerce,  internal  improve- 
ments and  public  institutions,  she  holds  an 
equally  prominent  position.  (See  New  Ameri- 
can Cyclopaedia.)  The  Governor  is  elected  by 
the  people  for  three  years.  Andrew  G.  Cur- 
tin  was  inaugurated  as  Governor  on  January 
15,  1861.  The  Senato  consists  of  thirty-three 
members  elected  for  three  years,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  one  hundred  members 
elected  annually. 

*  The  Governor  upon  his  inauguration  deliv- 
ered an  address,  in  which  he  stated  his  view  of 
the  affairs  of  the  nation.  He  pledged  himself 
to  stand  between  the  Constitution  and  all  en- 
croachments instigated  by  hatred,  ambition, 
fanaticism,  or  folly.  He  said  the  election  of  the 
President  had  been  made  a  pretext  for  disturb- 
ing the  peace  of  the  country  by  wresting  from 
the  Federal  Government  the  powers  which  the 
people  conferred  on  it  when  theConstitntion  was 
adopted.  There  had  been  nothing  in  the  life  or 
acts  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  warrant  the  excitement. 
Blinded  in  their  judgment,  a  part  of  the  people 
were  precipitating  themselves  into  a  revolution. 

Ho  proposed  the  repeal  of  the  personal  lib- 
erty bill,  if  it  contravened  any  Federal  law,  and 
said :  44  It  is  the  first  duty  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  stay  the  progress  of  anarchy,  enforce 
the  laws,  and  Pennsylvania  will  give  it  a  united, 
honest,  and  faithful  support.  The  people  mean 
to  preserve  the  Union  at  every  hazard." 

On  the  17th  of  January,  the  House  passed  a 
aeries  of  resolutions  approbatory  of  the  course 
of  Major 'Anderson,  and  Governor  Hicks  of 
Maryland,  and  pledging  to  Maryland  the  fel- 
lowship and  support  of  Pennsylvania. 

As  early  as  the  24th  of  January  the  Legisla- 
ture adopted  the  following  resolutions  relative 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union : 

TT7«<7Y(M  a  convention  of  delegates  assembled  in  the 
city  of  Charleston,  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  did, 
on  the  2"th  day  of  December,  in  the  rear  of  our  Lord 
I860,  adopt  an  ordinance,  entitled  "An  ordinance  to 
dissolve  the  Union  between  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  other  States  united  with  her  under  the  com- 
pact entitled  '  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America.' " 

1.  Retolve.l,  That  if  the  rights  of  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  under  this  Constitution  arc  disregarded,  their 
tranquillity  disturbed,  their  prosperity  retarded,  or 
their  liberties  imperilled,  bv  the  people  of  any  other 
State,  full  and  adequate  redress  can,  and  ought  to  be, 
provided  for  such- grievances  through  the  action  of 
Congress,  and  other  proper  departmenU  of  tho  Na- 
tional Government.  i 

2.  J&toiceJ,  That  tho  people  of  Pennsylvania  enter- 
tain and  desire  to  cherish  the  most  fraternal  sentiments 
for  their  brethren  of  other  States,  and  are  ready  now, 
as  they  have  ever  been,  to  cooperate  in  all 


needful  for  their  welfare,  security,  and  happiness, 
under  the  Constitution  which  makes  us  one  people. 
That  while  they  cannot  surrender  their  love  of  liberty 
inherited  from  tho  founders  of  their  State,  sealed  with 
the  blood  of  the  Revolution,  and  witnessed  in  tho 
history  of  their  legislation:  and  while  thev  claim  the 
observance  of  all  their  rights  under  the  Constitution, 
they  nevertheless  maintain  now,  as  they  have  ever 
done,  the  constitutional  rights  of  tho  people  of  the 
slaveholding  States,  to  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of 
their  own  domestic  institutions. 

8.  JiesolceJ,  That  we  adopt  the  sentiment  and  lan- 
guage of  President  Andrew  Jackson,  expressed  in  his 
Message  to  Congress,  on  the  lClh  day  of  January,  1833 : 
"  That  the  right  of  the  people  of  a  single  State  to  ab- 
solve themselves  at  will,  and  without  the  consent  of 
the  other  States,  from  their  roost  solemn  obligations, 
and  hazard  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  the  millions 
composing  this  Uuion,  cannot  be  acknowledged ;  and 
that  such  authority  is  utterly  repugnant  both  to  the 
principles  upon  which  the  General  Government  is  con- 
stituted, and  the  objects  which  it  was  expressly  form- 
ed to  attain." 

4.  JBmfarf,  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  contains  all  the  powers  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  its  authority,  and  it  is  the  solemn 
and  most  imperative  duty  of  the  Government  to 
adopt  and  carry  into  efl'ect  whatever  measures  may  be 
necessary  to  that  end ;  and  the  faith  and  the  power  of 


Pennsylvania  arc  hereby  pledged  to  the  support  of 
such  measures,  in  any  manner  and  to  any  extent  that 
may  be  required  of  her  by  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  United  States. 

6.  littolcfd,  That  all  plots,  conspiracies,  and  warlike 
demonstrations  against  the  United  States,  in  any  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  are  treasonable  in  their  character; 
and  whatever  power  of  the  Government  is  necessary 
to  their  suppression,  should  be  applied  to  that  purpose 
without  hesitation  or  delay. 

However  the  people  of  the  State  had  been 
divided  heretofore,  in  reference  to  political  par- 
ties, they  were  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  Union, 
the  observance  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  the  laws.  In  Philadelphia  a  largo 
public  meeting  was  convened  at  this  time,  at 
which  persons  of  all  parties  were  present.  Ma- 
jor Anderson  had  then  just  removed  from  Fort 
Moultrie,  in  Charleston  Harbor,  to  Fort  Sumter 
with  his  garrison.  This  meeting  approved  his 
conduct  with  a  unanimous  voice.  In  other  parts 
of  the  State  similar  demonstrations  were  of  al- 
most daily  occurrence.  Nevertheless,  so  long  as 
the  people  of  the  Southern  States  did  not  violate 
the  laws,  they  had  many  sympathizing  friends 
in  Pennsylvania;  but  the  seizure  of  Federal 
property  and  the  open  defiance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  a  shock  to  those  friendly  sympathies. 
Tho  progress  of  affairs,  however,  was  watched 
with  intense  interest.  On  the  9th  of  April  tho 
Governor  sent  a  Messngo  to  the  Legislature 
recommending,  in  view  of  the  condition  of  na- 
tional affairs,  that  measures  bo  immediately 
adopted  for  remedying  existing  defects  in 
the  militia  system  of  Pennsylvania.  "With  a 
view  to  effecting  this  object  he  suggested  that 
a  military  bureau  bo  established  at  Ilarrisburg, 
that  the  militia  laws  bo  modified,  and  that  a 
proper  distribution  of  suitable  arms  be  made 
to  such  citizens  as  should  attach  themselves  to 
volunteer  companies  in  tho  State. 

Some  of  his  views  on  tho  subject  were  thus 
expressed : 

44  Tho  militia  system  of  tho  State,  daring  a 
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long  period  distinguished  by  the  pursuits  of 
peaceful  industry  exclusively,  has  become  wholly 
inefficient,  and  the  interference  of  tho  Legisla- 
ture is  required  to  remove  its  defects,  and  to 
render  it  available  to  the  public  service. 

"  Precautions  such  as  I  have  suggested  are 
wise  and  proper  at  all  times  in  a  Government 
like  ours ;  but  especial  and  momentous  consid- 
erations, arising  from  the  condition  of  publio 
affairs  outside  the  limit*,  yet  of  incalculable 
consequence  to  the  people,  and  demanding  tho 
gravest  attention  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, invest  the  subject  to  which  your  action 
is  invited  by  this  communication  with  extraor- 
dinary interest  and  importance. 

"  We  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  fact  that 
serious  jealousies  and  divisions  distract  the 
public  mind,  and  that  in  portions  of  this  Union 
the  peace  of  the  country,  if  not  the  safety  of  the 
Government  itself,  is  endangered. 

"  Military  organizations  of  a  formidable  char- 
acter, which  seem  not  to  bo  demanded  by  any 
existing  public  exigency,  have  been  formed  in 
certain  of  the  States.  On  whatever  pretext 
these  extraordinary  military  preparations  may 
have  been  made,  no  purpose  that  may  contem- 
plate resistance  to  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
will  meet  sympathy  or  encouragement  from  the 
people  of  this  Commonwealth. 
.  "  Pennsylvania  yields  to  no  State  in  her  re- 
spect for  and  her  willingness  to  protect,  by  all 
needful  guarantees,  the  constitutional  rights  and 
constitutional  independence  of  her  sister  States, 
nor  in  fidelity  to  that  constitutional  Union  whoso 
unexampled  benefits  have  been  showered  alike 
upon  herself  aud  them. 

'•The  most  exalted  publio  policy  and  tho 
clearest  obligations  of  true  patriotism,  therefore, 
admonish  us,  in  the  existing  deplorable  and 
dangerous  crisis  of  affairs,  that  our  militia  sys- 
tem should  receive  from  the  Legislature  that 
prompt  attention  which  public  exigencies,  either 
of  the  State  or  of  tho  nation,  may  appear  to  de- 
mand, and  which  may  seem  in  your  wisdom 
best  adapted  to  preserve  and  secure  to  tho  peo- 
ple of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Union  the  blessings 
of  peace  and  the  integrity  and  stability  of  our 
unrivalled  Constitutional  Government. 

44  The  government  of  this  great  Stat©  was  es- 
tablished by  its  illustrious  founder  '  in  deeds  of 
peace.'  Our  people  have  been  trained  and  dis- 
ciplined in  thoso  arts  which  lead  to  the  pro- 
motion of  their  own  moral  and  physical  devel- 
opment and  progress,  and,  with  the  highest  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  others,  have  always  cul- 
tivated fraternal  relations  with  the  people  of  all 
the  States  devoted  to  the  Constitution  and  tho 
Union,  and  always  recognizing  the  spirit  of  con- 
cession and  compromise  that  underlies  the  foun- 
dation of  tho  Government. 

44  Pennsylvania  offers  no  counsel  and  takes  no 
action  in  the  nature  of  a  menace.  Her  desire  is 
for  pence,  and  her  object  tho  preservation  of 
the  personal  and  political  rights  of  citizens,  of 
tho  true  sovereignty  of  States,  and  the  suprem- 
acy of  law  and  order. 


44  Animated  by  these  sentiments  and  indulg- 
ing an  earnest  hope  of  the  speedy  restoration 
of  those  harmonious  and  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  various  members  of  this  Confederacy 
■which  havo  brought  our  beloved  country  to  a 
condition  of  unequalled  power  and  prosperity, 
I  commit  the  grave  subject  of  this  communica- 
tion to  your  deliberation." 

A  bill,  corresponding  to  those  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Governor,  was  immediately  reported 
in  the  Legislature,  which  passed  both  Houses 
without  amendment,  and  became  a  law  on  tho 
12th  of  April.  It  also  appropriated  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  arming  and 
equipping  the  militia.  This  gathering  of  tho 
elements  of  the  approaching  contest,  indicates 
that  thoso  who  set  them  in  motion  knew  what 
was  at  hand  and  were  determined  to  be  ready 
for  tho  fearful  contest.  In  the  Ilouse  the  bill 
passed  by  a  vote  of  ayes,  65 ;  noes,  28. 

Mr.  Smith,  a  democratic  member  of  the 
House,  after  despatches  had  been  read  an- 
nouncing the  commencement  of  hostilities  at 
Charleston,  changed  his  voto  in  order  to  nrge 
forward  this  bill.  In  the  Senate  it  wa9  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  ayes,  26  ;  noes,  6 ;  and  before  eight 
o'clock  that  evening  became  a  law  by  receiving 
the  signature  of  the  Governor. 

On  the  next  day  a  bill  to  define  and  punish 
treason  passed  tho  Senate.  It  forbid  any  citi- 
zen of  the  State  to  take  a  military  commission 
from  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
engage  in  any  plot  or  conspiracy,  or  traitorous 
correspondence,  or  furnish  arms,  under  a  penalty 
of  two  years'  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  five 
thousand  dollars.  Any  person  convicted  of  sel- 
ling vessels  to  the  enemy  or  fitting  out  privateers 
should  bo  punished  by  five  years'  imprisonment 
and  a  fine  of  five  thousand  dollars.  All  officers 
of  the  Pennsylvania  volunteers  were  required 
to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Lnited 
States  within  thirty  days;  on  refusal  they 
should  be  at  onco  deprived  of  their  commis- 
sions. Two  new  regiments  specially  raised  for 
the  United  States  reported  on  this  day  as  ready 
for  immediate  service.  This  was  two  days  be- 
fore the  proclamation  of  tho  President  calling 
out  troops  was  issued.  The  Legislature,  imme- 
diately after  the  passage  of  this  bill,  adjourned. 

On  the  15th  of  April  the  excitement  in  Phil- 
adelphia, the  principal  city  in  the  State,  and  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  Union,  was  great  in  conse- 
quent of  tho  attack  ujjon  Fort  Sumter,  the 
proclamation  of  the  President  calling  for  vol- 
unteers, and  the  feeling  of  exasperation  in  tho 
public  mind  caused  by  the  presence  in  the  city 
of  persons  who  wcro  suspected  of  sympathy 
with  the  secessionists.  A  large  mob  collected 
in  the  streets,  which  at  one  time  numbered 
about  ton  thousand.  The  office  of  the  44  Palmetto 
Flag,"  a  newspaper  recently  commenced  for  ad- 
vertising purposes,  was  visited,  and  the  demon- 
strations against  it  Wtero  of  so  decided  a  charac- 
ter as  to  call  for  the  interference  of  the  police. 
Tho  proprietors  were  obliged  to  display  tho 
American  flag,  and  Mayor  Henry  made  a  speech 
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deprecating  violence,  but  giving  assurances  that 
no  traitors  should  bo  tolerated  in  Philadelphia. 
The  mob  subsequently  visited  several  other 
establishments  and  the  houses  of  several  citi- 
zens suspected  of  Southern  sympathies.  At  one 
period  it  was  feared  that  nil  control  of  the  crowd 
would  bo  lost  by  the  police,  and  that  more  se- 
rious acts  Of  lawlessness  would  occur.  When, 
at  the  offico  of  the  "  Palmetto  Flag."  the  dan- 
ger of  the  beginning  of  a  riot  seemed  imminent, 
Mayor  Henry  appeared  at  ono  of  the  windows 
with  tho  M  Stars  and  Stripes  "  in  his  hands,  and 
thus  addressed  the  tumultuous  crowd : 

44  Fellow-citizens :  Lend  me  your  ears  as  bo- 
coming  good  and  loyal  citizens — men  loyal  to 
your  country  and  her  honor.  (Cheers.)  My 
fellow-citizens,  no  traitor  shall  rear  his  head  or 
have  a  foothold  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
(Great  cheering.)  With  the  help  of  Almighty 
God,  treason  shall  not  raise  its  destructive  hand 
to  tear  down  tho  flag  of  tho  Union.  (Tremen- 
dous cheers.)  I  call  upon  you  now  and  for  the 
future  to  protect  this  flag  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  and  at  the  cost  of  our  lives.  (Here  he 
waved  the  American  flag  mid  tho  most  deafen- 
ing yells.)  Fellow -citizen  while  I  conjure  you 
to  stand  by  the  flag  of  the  Union,  do  not  forget 
the  private  rights  of  individuals ;  be  calm  and 
resolute,  defend  your  flag  against  treason,  but 
act  with  prudence,  and  do  not  invade  tho  rights 
or  property  of  individuals."  (Great  cheering.) 

American  flags  were  then  displayed  from  the 
windowsof  the  building  and  the  crowd  moved  off. 

In  all  sections  of  the  city  might  be  seen  the 
American  colors  displayed,  not  merely  on  news- 
paper offices,  the  Custom  House,  Corn  Exchange, 
manufactories  and  stores,  but  also  upon  private 
dwellings. 

Throughout  the  city  a  Union  pledge  respond- 
ing to  the  President's  proclamation,  and  declar- 
ing an  unalterable  determination  to  sustain  the 
Government,  throwing  aside  all  differences  of 
political  opinion,  received  the  signatures  of  all 
classes  of  citizens. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  tho  Governor  issued  a 
proclamation  convening  an  extra  session  of  the 
Legislature.   It  was  as  follows : 

Whereat,  An  armed  rebellion  exists  in  a  portion  of 
the  States  of  the  Union,  threatening  the  destruction  of 
the  National  Government,  perilling  public-and  private 
property,  endangering  the  peace  and  security  of  this 
Commonwealth,  and  inviting  systematic  piracy :  and 

Whereat,  Adequate  provision  does  not  exist  by  law 
to  enable  tho  Executive  to  make  the  militory  power  of 
the  State  as  available  and  efficient  as  it  should  be  for 
the  common  defence  of  the  State  and  the  General  Gov- 
ernment ;  and 

Whereat,  An  occasion  so  extraordinary  requires 
prompt  legislative  power; 

Therefore,  I,  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  Governor  of  tho 
Commonwealth,  by  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  me, 
do  hereby  convene  the  General  Assembly  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, and  require  the  members  of  the  Senato 
and  House  of  Representatives  to  meet  at  their  respec- 
tive houses  at  Harrisburg,  on  .Tuesday,  30th  of  April, 
at  noon,  there  to  take  into  consideration,  and  adopt, 
such  measures,  in  the  premises,  as  the  present  exi- 
gency may  demand. 

The  quota  of  Pennsylvania  under  the  call  of 


the  President  was  14  regiments.  Tins  call  was 
enthusiastically  responded  to  by  the  people  of 
the  State.  The  first  detachment  of  troops  which 
arrived  in  Washington  after  the  issue  of  tho  re- 
quisition by  the  Secretary  of  War  consisted  of 
500  men  from  the  brigade  raised  by  Gen.  W. 
P.  Small  of  Philadelphia.  They  left  that  city 
on  the  night  of  the  17th,  and  arrived  safely  at 
Washington.  At  the  same  time  companies  and 
regiments  commenced  to  move  for  Harrisburg 
from  several  counties  of  the  State,  which  mani- 
fested a  rivalry  of  each  other  in  a  prompt  res- 
ponse to  the  call.  Harrisburg  became  the 
military  centre  of  tho  State.  It  is  the  capital, 
and  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River,  100  miles  west  by  north  from 
Philadelphia,  and  110  miles  north  by  east  of 
Washington.  Early  on  the  21st  of  April  soldiers 
were  pouring  into  the  city,  and  a  vast  camp 
was  formed.  Among  them  were  troops  of 
Ohio,  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  rescue  Wash- 
ington, had  come  forward  in  detachments  of 
single  companies.  In  one  day  tbere  arrived  the 
Cincinnati  Zonavcs,  Pickaway  Guards,  Cleve- 
land Grays,  Cincinnati  Rovers,  Cincinnati  La- 
fayette Guards,  Urbana  Rifles,  Mansfield  Inde- 
pendents. Each  of  these  companies  was  over 
80  strong,  and  many  were  in  a  fine  state  of  dis- 
cipline ;  also  the  Dayton  Light  Guards,  100 
men;  Zanesville  Guards,  100 men;  Steubenville  » 
Guards,  100  men,  all  from  the  State  of  Ohio. 

The  inhabitant*  of  Harrisburg  were  in  tho 
streets  that  day  to  seo  this  crowd  of  uniformed 
individuals  in  their  unorganized,  nnmilitary  con- 
dition. The  burning  of  tho  bridges  near  Bal- 
timore, thus  cutting  off"  their  communication 
with  Washington,  added  to  the  excitement. 
Military  operations  commenced  at  once.  A 
body  of  2,000  men  were  thrown  forward,  by 
the  midnight  train,  to  tho  first  bridge  on  tho 
way  to  Baltimore,  which  had  been  destroyed  on 
tho  Baltimore  and  Harrisburg  railroad.  These 
2,000  were  followed  by  800  regulars  from  Car- 
lisle, and  by  a  battery  of  flying  artillery,  end 
1,000  more  volunteers. 

On  the  27th  of  April  at  least  5,000  men  had  . 
arrived  at  Camp  Curtin  in  Harrisburg,  2,000 
were  encamped  at  Lancaster,  and  5,000  were 
in  readiness  to  march  from  Philadelphia. 

On  the  19th  a  request  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment had  been  sent  to  the  Governor  that  the 
troops  preparing  in  the  State  should  be  clothed, 
armed*,  equipped,  subsisted,  and  transported  by 
the  State,  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the 
Federal  Government.  25  regiments,  compris- 
ing 20,175  men  were  thus  fitted  out,  and  served 
for  three  months  under  the  President's  proc- 
lamation. On  the  expiration  of  their  term 
8,000  or  10,000  of  the  volunteers  were  returned 
to  Harrisburg  without  any  previous  notice,  and 
with  neither  cooked  food  or  tents. 

On  the  80th  of  April  the  special  session  of 
tho  Legislature  commenced,  at  which  an  act 
was  passed  authorizing  the  organization  of  a 
reserve  corps  to  bo  armed,  equipped,  clothed, 
subsisted,  and  paid  by  the  State,  and  drilled  in 
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camps  of  instruction  in  anticipation.  A  loan  of 
$3,000,000  was  authorized  to  defray  the  ex- 
]>enscs  of  that  and  other  military  organizations. 
At  the  time  of  tho  passage  of  the  act  more  than, 
sufficient  men  to  form  10  regiments  had  been  ac- 
cepted, and  were  under  the  coutrol  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  force  thus  raised  as  a  reserve  corps 
was  drilled  in  four  camps  in  different  parts  of 
the  State,  until  it  was  taken  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States. 

On  tho  16th  the  Legislature  passed  unani- 
mously the  following  resolutions : 

W/ttreat,  The  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Texas 
are  in  armed  and  treasonable  rebellion  against  the 
sovereign  authority  and  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  have  constituted,  and  are  endeavoring  to 
maintain,  a  treasonable  and  rebellious  government, 
intended  to  subvert  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  dissolve  their  allegiance  thereto, 
and  have  seized  the  revenues,  forts,  ursenals,  navy 
yards,  and  such  other  exclusive  property  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  as  wens  within  their  power  of 
seizure,  and  have  coerced  loyal  citizens  within  their 
borders  to  unwilling  submission  to  their  authority,  and 
have  raised  ofUcers,  equipped  and  assembled  largo 
armies  and  ships  of  war,  with  the  avowed  purpose  to 
wage  aggressive  warfare  against  the  Constitution  and 
lawful  authorities  of  the  Uuion,  and  against  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  and  have  besieged,  attacked,  and 
captured  a  fort  in  the  actual  and  peaceable  possession 
of  the  United  States  troops,  and  have  made  the  gar 
4  rison  prisoners  of  war,  whilst  under  the  protcctiou  of 
the  National  flag  and  the  Federal  laws. 

/{ttolriul,  That  the  faith,  credit,  and  resources  of  the 
State,  in  both  mtn  and  money,  arc  hereby  pledged  to 
any  amount  and  to  every  extent  which  the  Federal 
Government  may  demand  to  subdue  the  rebellion ;  to 
punish  the  treason ;  to  enforco  the  laws;  to  protect  the 
lives,  the  liberties,  and  the  property  of  the  people ;  and 
to  maintain  inviolate  the  Constitution  and  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  nation. 

Jitmlttd,  That  the  Governor  be  and  is  hereby  di- 
rected to  forward  a  ccrtilied  cony  of  this  preamble  aud 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Besides  those  of  the  troops  of  Pennsylvania 
which  were  sent  forward  to  Washington,  others 
were  ordered  to  Chambersburg,  an  important 
town  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and 
directly  north  of  JIagcrstown,  Maryland,  and 
Harper's  Ferry,  in  Virginia.  This  continued 
until  20.000  troops  had  been  concentrated 
there.  They  were  put  under  tho  command  of 
Gen.  Patterson,  by  whom  they  were  rupidly 
organized,  and  placed  on  an  efficient  footing. 
Excepting  a  regiment  of  U.  S.  regulars,  and  half 
a  regiment  of  U.  S.  cavalry,  the  remainder  wero 
volunteers.  Of  these  all  were  Pennsylvania 
troops,  except  one  regiment  from  Michigan  and 
one  from  Rhode  Island.  The  force  of  artillery 
was  6  field-batteries  of  six  guns  each,  and  one 
or  two  howitzers.  This  force  subsequently 
moved  to  Hogcrstown,  in  Maryland,  then  to 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  over  the  Potomac  into 
Virginia,  where  they  wero  stationed  at  the  time 
of  the  battle  at  Bull  Run.  Subsequently  it  was 
withdrawn  to  the  Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac, 
and  placed  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Banks. 
Other  troops  were  added,  and  it  remained  as  a 
check  upon  tho  Confederate  force  on  tho  Vir- 
ginia sido  of  tho  Potomac.   Many  skirmishes 


ensued  between  tho  pickets  and  outposts  of 
these  two  hostile  forces,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant was  at  Ball's  Bluff.  (&*  Ball's  Blcfe.) 

Towards  tho  close  of  July  tho  whole  reserve 
corps  iu  the  State  was  called  for  under  a  re- 
quisition, and  taken  into  tho  Federal  service. 
It  comprised  15  regiments,  and  contained  15,- 
856  men.  The  whole  expense  of  this  reserve 
corps,  except  transportation,  to  tho  State,  was 
$855,444.  Further  requisitions  wero  made, 
until  tho  number  of  regiments  was  115.  The 
force  existing  at  tho  close  of  the  year  was  as 
follows : 

ItEGIMEXTS  IX  SERVICE. 

CG  regiments  of  iufuutry,  of  which  6  were  rifle 

regiments....,   71.279 

11  regiments  of  cavalrv   12,<50O 

1  regiment  of  artillery   1,077 

COMPANIES  IX  SEnVICE. 

7  compauics  of  infantry  707 

6       •»  "  cavalrv  B7S 

6      "         "  artillery  «<SS 

  2,2il 

£7,177 

Eulis'ments  in  other  than  Pennsylvania  or- 
ganizations, estimated  (the  officers  of  which 
are  in  course  of  being  commissioned)   6,400 

Total  iu  service   t'3,577 

KEGIMEXTS  PUEPAE1XQ  TOR  SEGV1CE. 

12  regiments  of  infantry  1!W2 

1  regiment  of  cavalry   1,1  "6 

1  regiment  of  artillery   1,077 

  1.1,305 

COMPANIES  PBEPAR1XC  lOtt  SEBV1C8. 

1  company  of  cavalry    h'K> 

4  companies  of  artillery  

 703 

Total  preparing  for  service   10,058 

Iu  service   S3.S77 

Pennsylvania's  contribution  10V,C13 

exclusive  of  2o,175  three-months  men  disbanded. 

At  the  same  time  tho  State  had  62  pieces  of 
artillery,  of  which  17  needed  repairs;  26,753 
muskets  and  rifles,  some  of  which  were  in  tho 
hands  of  mechanics  being  repaired  ;  1,910  wero 
in  the  hands  of  volunteer  corps  throughout  tho 
State;  1,930  in  the  possession  of  county  com- 
missioners, and  1,000  with  tho  reserve  corps 
of  Philadelphia.  In  addition  to  this  amount, 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  had  9  pieces  of  rifled 
artillery,  and  4,970  muskets  and  rifles,  and  also 
440  sabres  and  S26  pistols,  with  the  necessary 
accoutrements  for  cavalry  use.  Tho  State  had 
also  in  the  arsenal  at  llarrisburg  1,966  sabres 
and  swords,  and  1,957  pistols;  together  with  a 
largo  amount  of  accoutrements  and  ammunition 
for  artillery  and  small-arms.  Thus  her  military 
contributions  for  tho  war  showed  a  liberality 
and  promptness  equal  to  any  other  State. 

Two  vacancies  having  occurred  during  the 
year  in  the  representation  to  Congress  from 
the  State,  it  became  necessary  to  fill  them.  In 
the  twelfth  district  the  candidate  nominated  by 
the  Democratic  Convention  accepted  the  nonii- 
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cation  upon  the  condition  that  all  other  issues 
were  to  be  set  aside,  but  that  of  '*  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws." 
Two  days  later  the  Republican  Convention  met, 
and  nominated  the  same  candidate.  Thus  rapidly 
had  party  issues  hero  vanished  from  sight.  In 
the  second  district  the  Republican  Convention 
refused  to  set  aside  party  issues  and  consult 
with  the  democrats  by  a  vote  of  18  to  20. 

The  debt  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was 
mostly  incurred  for  the  construction  of  her 
great  lines  of  canals  connecting  Philadelphia 
with  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburg.  These  cost  over 
$20,000,000,  but  did  not  yield,  under  State 
management,  an  adequate  return,  although  they 
greatly  aided  the  development  of  State  com- 
merce. The  State  recently  has  sold  the  whole 
line  of  works  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co. 
for  $ll,081,000,tho  bonds  of  which,  with  other 
material,  cancel  an  equal  amount  of  the  State 
debt,  which  consists  of  $36,907,291  of  5  per 
cent,  stock,  $400,630  of  6  per  cent,  stock, 
8381,200  of  4J  per  cent,  stock,  and  $100,000  of 
4  per  cent,  stock,  together  $37,849,421.  Thi9 
sum  includes  a  loan  of  $100,000,  issued  Nov. 
1860,  at  92.97  per  cent.  The  State  has  also 
stock  in  incorporated  companies,  amounting  to 
$1,746,546.  There  is  also  a  small  unfunded 
debt,  embracing  $99,402  of  relief  notes,  a 
species  of  State  circulation  issued  in  1837-39, 
at  a  period  when  the  banks  had  suspended. 
On  tho  occurrence  of  the  war,  the  State  issued 
a  loan  of  $3,000,000,  to  forward  the  troops 
and  meet  the  first  expenses  of  tho  campaign. 
For  the  purpose  of  organizing  and  equipping 
the  first  levies,  the  war  act  authorized  tho  ap- 
propriation of  $500,000,  and  ordered  the  Gov- 
ernor to  issue  a  6  per  cent.  scrip,having  one  year 
to  run,  in  order  to  raise  the  amount.  The  banks 
of  tho  State  suspended  as  a  consequence  of  the 
war,  but  the  authorities  insisted  upon  as  much 
specie  as  would  meet  the  interest  on  the  publio 
debt.  This  payment  is  to  be  continued  in  specie. 

Thero  are  in  Pennsylvania  a  number  of  rail- 
roads in  progress, which  are  designed  to  afford  to 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  State  more  prompt 
and  intimate  connection  with  Pittsburg  and 
Philadelphia,  and  which  will  add  to  the  freight 
of  tho  great  Pennsylvania  line.  The  largo 
tract,  forming  nearly  one-fourth  part  of  the 
whole  State,  bounded  on  tho  north  by  New 
York,  south  by  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  west 
by  Ohio,  and  east  by  tho  Alleghany,  has  hither- 
to been  without  communication  by  railroad. 

PENSACOLA  BAY.  This  fine  bay  is  located 
in  the  northwest  corner  of  Florida,  and  at  tho 
mouth  of  the  Escambia  River.  On  the  bar,  at 
tho  entrance  from  tho  Gulf  of  Mexico,  there  are 
twenty-one  feet  of  water.  The  entrance  is  nar- 
row, and  is  bounded  by  tho  extremity  of  Santa 
Rosa  Island  on  the  east  side,  and  by  the  shore 
of  the  mainlaud  on  tho  west  side.  The  breadth 
of  the  island  at  this  point  is  about  ^  of  a  mile. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  entrance,  and  on  tho  ex- 
tremity of  Santa  Rosa  Island,  is  Fort  Pickens. 
Nearly  opposite,  being  a  little  further  outward 


or  seaward,  is  Fort  McReo.  Nearly  opposite  the 
entrance,  on  tho  farther  side  of  the  bay,  is  Fort 
Barrancas,  and  nearly  one  mile  to  the  eastward, 
along  the  shore,  is  tlto  navy  yard.  On  tho 
secession  of  Florida  the  Barrancas  was  aban- 
doned, its  guns  spiked,  and  its  munitions  re- 
moved by  Commandant  Armstrong,  of  tho 
navy ;  and  on  the  12th  of  January  this  fort  and 
the  navy  yard  were  taken  possession  of  by 
Florida  and  Alabama  troops.  Tho  comman- 
dant having  a  force  of  about  sixty  men,  and  the 
opposing  force  consisting  of  nearly  fivo  hundred 
and  fifty.  Ultimately  all  the  military  positions 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Southern  troops, 
except  Fort  Pickens.  They  immediately  mount- 
ed at  tho  navy  yard  four  Dahlgren  long  32s, 
and  at  Fort  Barrancas  twenty-five  32s ;  at  Fort 
McRca  were  four  columbiads  and  a  largo  num- 
ber of  heavy  guns.  This  work  was  carried  on 
until  the  guns  wero  all  mounted,  additional 
batteries  erected  along  the  shore,  and  every 
thing  mado  ready  to  attack  Fort  Pickens,  or  to 
resist  any  attack  which  might  be  made. 

Lieut.  A.  J.  Slemmer,  who  had  been  in  com- 
mand of  tho  little  Federal  force  in  charge  of  tho 
forts,  took  possession  of  Fort  Pickens  on  tho 
first  indication  of  any  tiring  like  an  attempt  to 
seize  it.  It  was  the  strongest  and  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  fortifications  of  the  bay.  In 
this  position  ho  remained  securely  until  relieved 
of  his  command.  When  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment determined  to  relievo  Fort  Sumter,  it  also 
resolved  to  reenforce  Fort  Pickens,  and  im- 
mediate arrangements  were  made  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  the  steamer  Atlantic 
sailed  from  New  York  with  450  troops  on 
board,  including  two  companies  of  light  artil- 
lery, and  a  company  of  sappers  and  miners, 
under  command  of  Col.  Harvey  Brown,  to- 
gether with  sixty-nine  horses  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  munitions  of  war  and  supplies.  On 
the  18th  she  reached  Kjey  West,  and  took  on 
board  more  troops  and  ordnance,  &c,  and  ar- 
rived at  Pensacola  on  tho  lflfth,  in  the  after- 
noon. With  the  assistance  of  the  boats  of  tho 
squadron  then  there,  the  larger  portion  of  tho 
officers  and  men  were  landed,  and  entered  Fort 
Pickens  before  midnight.  Between  that  timo 
and  tho  23d  the  remaining  troops,  stores,  &c, 
were  all  safely  landed.  Before  tho  arrival  of 
tho  Atlantic,  and  on  the  night  of  the  12th  of 
April,*  reenforcements,  consisting  of  one  com- 
pany of  artillery,  being  86  men  and  115  marines, 
were  sent  to  tho  fort.  The  old  garrison  con- 
sisted of  82  men  and  with  this  addition  amount- 
ed to  288  men.  Tho  arrival  of  the  Atlantic  in- 
creased tho  number,  and  the  steamer  Illinois 
followed,  until  the  garrison  amounted  to  about 
880  men. 

Meantime,  farther  reenforcements  were  sent 
out,  and  a  large  amount  of  stores,  while  quit© 
a  fleet  of  vessels  were  stationed  outside  in 
the  Gulf.  The  first  volunteer  troops  sent,  con* 
sisted  of  n  New  York  regiment,  under  Col. 
Wm.  Wilson.   This  regiment  encamped  on  tho 
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island  near  the  fort.  No  serious  conflict;  how- 
ever, took  place,  although  the  hostile  forces 
were  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other. 
Some  during  exploits  were  performed  by  Fed- 
eral troops,  one  of  which,  under  Lieut.  Russet's 
command,  is  thus  described  by  a  Confederate 
officer :  u  The  enemy  executed,  last  night,  the 
most  brilliant  and  daring  act  which  has  yet 
marked  the  history  of  the  war.  For  some  time 
past  they  have  exhibited  unmistakable  indica- 
tions of  eagerness  for  a  fight,  and  have  grown 
more  and  more  audacious.  First  they  fired  on 
one  of  our  schooners.  Next  they  burned  the  dry 
dock,  and  last  night,  Sept  13,  they  made  a  most 
daring  and  reckless  raid  upon  tho  navy  yard. 
About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  five 
launches,  containing  about  thirty  men  each, 
pullod  across  from  Santa  Rosa  Island  to  the 
navy  yard,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles. 
Each  launch  had  in  it  a  small  brass  howitzer 
on  a  pivot.  Their  main  object  seems  to  have 
been  to  burn  the  largest  schooner  of  our  harbor 
police,  which  was  anchored  near  the  wharf. 
They  were  led  by  an  officer  with  the  courage 
of  forty  Nnmidian  lions,  and  their  success  was 
perfect.  Under  cover  of  the  darkness,  silently, 
with  muffled  oars  they  approached  the  wharf, 
and  were  not  discovered  until  very  near  it. 
They  then  pulled  rapidly  to  the  schooner,  and 
grappled  to  her,  when  their  daring  leader 
shouted,  '  Board  her/  leading  the  way  himself 
with  a  cutlass  in  one  hand,  and  a  blazing  fire- 
ball in  the  other.  Ho  threw  the  flambeau  into 
the  hold  of  the  schooner,  and  feeling  sure  that 
she  was  on  fire,  he  ordered  his  men  to  take  to 
their  launches  and  pull  for  life,  as  ho  said  that 
a  shower  of  grape  would  soon  be  rattling  after 
them.  They  pulled  off  a  short  distance ;  but 
before  going,  thoy  sent  back  a  shower  of  grapo 
from  their  howitzers,  directed  upon  our  men 
as  they  were  forming.  Tho  darkness  rendered 
the  fire  uncertain,  and  only  two  of  our  men  wero 
wounded.  The  schooner  burned  rapidly,  and 
we  had  to  cut  her  loose  from  the  wharf  to  save 
it  from  destruclon.  8he  floated  off  on  the  tide, 
emitting  a  brilliant  flood  of  light  over  tho  pur- 
rounding  darkness  of  the  scene."  Such  is  the 
brief  account  of  this  very  daring  adventure. 

Affairs  continued  quiet  until  the  night  of  the 
8th  of  October,  when  the  enemy  attempted  a 
daring  attack  upon  the  forces  on  tho  island. 
Thoy  hoped  to  break  up  the  encampment  of 
the  volunteer  regiment.  Early  in  the  evening 
Col.  Jackson  visited  the  camp  of  the  Fifth 
Georgia  Regiment  at  Pensacola,  and  informed 
the  troops  that  he  required  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  for  an  important  service,  also  twenty- 
seven  from  the  Clinch  Rifles,  and  nineteen  from 
the  Irish  Volunteers.  Every  man  who  was 
willing  to  volunteer,  was  requested  to  shoulder 
arms,  and  every  one  did  so.  The  captains 
wero  then  ordered  to  select  the  men,  who  were 
put  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Hallonquist. 
The  expedition  was  accompanied  by  Col.  Jack- 
eon.  It  consisted  of  twelve  hundred  men,  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Anderson.   About  two 


o'clock  in  the  morning  they  landed  on  the 
island,  and  marched  upon  the  Zouave  camp. 
They  were  first  met  by  Major  Vodges,  with 
eighty-five  men,  some  distance  above  the  canip. 
The  major  was  taken  prisoner.  The  Zouaves 
were  taken  chiefly  by  surprise,  but  as  soon  as 
they  recovered,  fought  desperately.  The  Con- 
federates penetrated  the  camp,  which  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed.  A  number  of  pris- 
oners were  taken  on  both  sides.  The  Confed- 
erate loss  was  severe.  Of  the  Zouaves  and 
regulars,  fourteen  were  killed,  and  thirty-six 
wounded.  The  officers  and  men  lost  almost 
every  tiling. 

In  November,  the  force  at  the  fort  and  on 
the  island  was  thirteen  hundred  men,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  upon  the  opposite  side 
were  near  eight  thousand,  when  Col.  Brown,  the 
commandant  of  Fort  Pickens,  determined  to 
open  fire  upon  the  batteries  occupied  by  the 
Southern  troops. 

Having  invited  Flag-officer  McKean  to  coop- 
erate in  the  attack,  on  the  morning  of  the  22d 
of  November,  Col.  Brown  opened  his  batteries 
on  the  enemy,  to  which,  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour,  he  respouded  from  his  numerous  forts 
and  batteries,  extending  from  the  navy  yard 
to  Fort  McRea,  a  distance  of  about  fouMniks. 
the  whole  nearly  equidistant  from  Fort  Pick- 
ens, and  on  which  line  he  had  two  forts— 
McRea  and  Barrancas — and  fourteen  separate 
batteries,  containing  from  one  to  four  guns, 
many  of  them  being  ten-inch  columbiads,  and 
some  twelve  and  thirteen-inch  scacoost  mortars, 
the  distance  varying  from  two  thousand  one 
hundred  to  two  thousand  nine  hundred  yards 
from  Fort  Pickens.  At  the  same  time  Flag- 
officer  McKean,  in  the  Niagara,  and  Captain 
Ellison,  in  the  Richmond,  took  position  as  near 
to  Fort  McRea  as  the  depth  of  the  water  would 
permit,  but  which  unfortunately  was  not  suf- 
ficiently deep  to  give  full  effect  to  their  power- 
ful batteries.  They,  however,  kept  no  a  spir- 
ited fire  on  the  fort  and  adjacent  batteries 
during  tho  whole  day.  Tho  tire  from  Fort 
Pickens  was  incessant  from  the  time  of  opening 
until  it  was  too  dark  to  see,  at  the  rate  of  a 
shot  for  each  gnn  every  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes, the  fire  of  tho  enemy  being  somewhat 
slower.  At  noon  the  guns  of  Fort  McRea  were 
all  silenced  but  one,  and  three  hours  before  sun- 
set this  fort  and  tho  adjoining  batteries  ceased 
firing.  The  guns  of  batteries  Lincoln,  Cameron, 
and  Tottcn  wero  directed  principally  on  the  bat- 
teries adjacent  to  the  navy  yard,  those  of  Bat- 
tery Scott  to  Fort  McRea  and  the  lighthouse 
batteries,  and  those  of  Fort  Pickens  to  all. 
They  reduced  very  perceptibly  tho  fire  of  Bar- 
rancas, entirely  silenced  that  in  the  navy  yard, 
and  in  one  or  two  of  the  other  batteries. 

The  next  morning  Col.  Brown  again  opened 
abont  the  same  hour,  the  navy  unfortunately, 
owing  to  a  reduction  in  the  depth  of  water, 
caused  by  a  change  of  wind,  not  being  able  to 
get  so  near  as  on  the  day  before ;  consequently 
the  distance  was  too  great  to  be  effectual.  Tbft 
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fire  of  Fort  Pickens,  this  day,  was  less  rapid, 
and  more  efficient.  Fort  Mcltea  did  not  fire. 
One  or  two  guns  of  the  enemy  were  entirely 
silenced,  and  one  in  Fort  Pickens  was  disabled 
by  a  shot  coming  through  the  embrasure. 

About  three  o'clock  fire  was  communicated 
to  one  of  the  houses  in  Warrington,  and  shortly 
afterwards  to  tho  church  steeple,  the  church  and 
the  whole  village  being  immediately  in  rear  of 
some  of  the  Confederate  batteries.  Of  the  largest 
and  most  valuable  buildings  along  the  street, 
probably  two-thirds  were  consumed.  About  the 
name  time  fire  was  discovered  issuiug  from  tin- 
back  part  of  the  navy  yard,  probably  in  Wolcott, 
a  village  to  the  north  and  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  yard,  as  Warrington  does  on  the  west 
Finally  it  penetrated  to  the  yard,  and  continued 
to  burn  brightly  all  night.  Very  heavy  damage 
was  also  done  to  the  buildings  of  the  yard  by 
the  shot,  shell,  and  splinters. 

The  steamer  Time,  which  was  at  tho  wharf 
at  the  navy  yard  at  the  time,  was  abandoned  on 
the  first  day.  The  fire  was  continued  till  dark, 
and  with  mortars  occasionally  till  two  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  when  the  combat  ceased. 

Fort  Pickens,  at  its  conclusion,  though  it 
had  received  a  great  many  shot  and  shell,  was 
reported  in  every  respect,  save  the  disabling  of 
one  gun  carriage  and  the  loss  of  service  of  six 
men,  as  efficient  as  at  the  commencement  of  the 
combat.  No  serious  damage  was  done  to  the 
frigates  Niagara  or  Richmond.  The  report  of 
Col.  Brown,  respecting  this  cannonade,  con- 
cluded with  the  following  observations  relative 
to  its  results : 

The  bombardment  of  the  22d  and  23d  has  elicited 
Home  facts  that  are  of  importance,  and  I  uotice  them 
that  I  mar  in  future  benefit  by  them. 

1.  That  with  the  most  efficient  guns  of  the  largest 
calibre,  and  served  in  the  best  manner,  no  serious  in- 
jury can  be  done  to  stone  or  brick  walls,  or  to  guns  in 
sand  batteries,  or  to  troops  serving  them,  unless  prob- 
ably by  rifled  guns,  if  properly  protected,  at  a  distance 
of  from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  yards. 

2.  The  shells  and  hot  shot  are  not  to  be  depended  on 
for  firing  even  wooden  buildings,  unless  having  in 
them  incendiary  composition. 

8.  That  pieces  of  port  fire  arc  nearly  useless  as  such 
incendiary  composition. 

4.  That  brick  buildings  covered  with  slate  cannot 
be  fired  by  either  shot  or  shells  at  the  distance  named, 
except  by  accident,  unless  the  shells  have  rock  fires. 

5.  That  the  trouble  and  expense  incurred  in  protect- 
ing forts  by  sand  bag  traverses,  Ac,  are  far  more  than 
repaid  by  the  saving  of  the  lives  of  the  defenders. 

6.  That  do  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  James' 
rifle  projectiles,  either  as  it  respects  accuracy  or  range. 
If  I  nao  guns  to  be  depended  on  I  could  have  silenced 
the  most  of  the  enemy  a  sand  batteries  and  the  guns  in 
Barrancas. 

7.  That  ships  with  their  present  armament  cannot 
for  an  hour  contend  against  rifled  guns,  and  that  if  our 
navy  is  not  at  once  supplied  liberally  with  good  rifled 
gun's  it  will  lie  very  likely  to  be  disgraced. 

8.  That  on  service  here,  and  I  believe  the  remark 
applies  with  equal  force  to  every  river  and  harbor  in 
the  Gulf,  a  gunboat  drawing  aix  feet  water  and  well 
armed  with  good  rifled  guns  can  do  more  and  better 
service  than  a  forty  gun  ship,  or  than  such  ships  M 
the  Niagara  and  Richmond. 

9.  That  sail  vessels  ore  utterly  useless  in  enforcing  a 


10.  That  Parrolt's  rifled  guns  are  efficient,  and  that 
forts  should  be  immediately  supplied  with  them  and 
with  a  full  supply  of  ammunition. 

I  would  strougly  urge  that  a  dozen  of  Parrott'a 
thirty -pounders,  or,  if  to  be  had,  of  larger  calibre,  be 
sent  to  this  post,  with  a  good  supply  ot  ammunition, 
as  early  as  possible.  I  hud  one  which  I  found  to  be 
excellent,  but  when  the  navy  met  with  such  a  mishap 
on  the  Mississippi,  1  was  compelled  to  let  Flag-officer 
McKeuu  have  it  and  one  of  my  twelve-pounder  Parrott 
guns  to  put  on  one  of  his  ships  to  save  them  from  being 
driven  out  of  the  waters  by  a  litUe  steamer  having  a 
rifled  gun  on  board. 

PERRYSVILLE,  a  village  in  Cecil  County, 
Maryland,  is  on  the  east  or  left  bank  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  at  tho  head  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  opposite  Havre-de-Grace.  It  is  thirty- 
seven  miles  from  Baltimore  on  the  line  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  Railroad.  Tho  first 
troops  for  Washington  after  tho  difficulty  at 
Baltimore  were  transferred  from  the  cars  to  the 
steamboat  here  and  taken  to  Annapolis,  thus 
avoiding  Baltimore  entirely. 

PERSONAL  LIBERTY  LAWS.  The  Con- 
stitution of  tho  United  States  provides  that 
"no  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  ono 
State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into 
another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or 
regulation  therein,  bo  discharged  from  such 
service  or  labor ;  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on 
claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or 
labor  may  be  due.*'  At  the  session  of  Con- 
gress which  commenced  in  December,  1849,  a 
series  of  measures  were  adopted  which  were 
intended  by  the  authors  to  be  a  final  settlement 
of  all  disputes  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  Ono 
of  these  measures  was  known  as  the  "  Fugitivo 
Slave  Law."  It  was  passed  under  the  following 
title :  "  An  Act  to  amend  and  supplementary  to 
tho  act  entitled  1  An  Act  respecting  fugitives 
from  justice  and  persons  escaping  from  the  ser- 
vice of  their  masters,'  approved  Feb.  12, 1798." 
This  act  excited  much  disapprobation  in  many 
of  the  Northern  States,  and  led  to  the  passage 
by  the  respective  Legislatures  of  certain  acts 
which  have  been  generally  designated  under 
the  expression  44  Personal  Liberty  Bills."  Tho 
portion  of  the  act  of  Congress  which  was  so 
unacceptable  was  the  sixth  section,  and  partic- 
ularly its  last  clause  as  follows : 

8ec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  when  a  per- 
son held  to  service  or  labor  in  any  State  or  Territory 
of  the  United  States,  has  heretofore,  or  shall  hereafter 
escape  into  another  State  or  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  such  service  or 
labor  may  be  due,  or  his,  her,  or  their  agent,  or  attor- 
ney, duly  authorized  by  power  of  attorney,  in  writing, 
acknowledged  and  certified  under  the  seal  of  some 
legal  officer  or  court  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which 
the  same  may  be  executed,  may  pursue  and  reclaim 
such  fugitive  person,  cither  by  procuring  a  warrant 
from  some  one  of  the  Courts,  Judges,  or  Commissioners 
aforesaid,  of  the  proper  circuit,  district  or  county,  for 
the  apprehension  of  such  fugitive  from  service  or  labor, 
or  by  seizing  and  arresting  such  fugitive,  when  the 
same  can  be  done  without  process,  and  by  taking  or 
causing  such  person  to  be  taken  forthwith  before  such 
Court,  Judge,  or  Commissioner,  whose  duty  it  shall  bo 
to  hear  and  determine  the  case  of  such  claimant  in  a 
summary  manner,  and  upon  satisfactory  proof  being 
made,  bv  deposition,  or  affidavit  in  wnting,  to  be 
takeu  and  certified  by  such  Court,  Judge,  or  Commia- 
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sioner,  or  by  other  satisfactory  testimony,  duly  taken 
nud  certified  by  some  Court,  Magistrate,  Justice  of  the 
l'eacc,  or  other  legal  officer  authorized  to  administer 
an  oath,  and  take  depositions  under  the  laws  of  tho 
State  or  Territory  from  which  such  person  owing  ser- 
vice or  labor  may  hove  escaped,  with  a  certificate  of 
such  magistracy,  or  other  authority,  as  aforesaid,  with 
the  seal  of  the  proper  Court  or  officer  thereto  attached, 
which  seal  shall  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  compe- 
tency of  the  proof,  and  with  proof,  also  by  affidavit,  of 
the  identitv  of  the  person  whoso  service  or  labor  is 
claimed  to  be  due,  as  aforesaid,  that  the  person  so  ar- 
rested, docs  in  fact  owe  service  or  labor  to  the  person 
or  persons  claiming  him  or  her,  in  the  State  or  Terri- 
tory from  which  such  fugitive  may  have  escaped  as 
aforesaid,  and  that  said  person  escaped,  to  make  out 
and  deliver  to  such  claimant,  his  or  her  agent,  or  at- 
torney, a  certificate  setting  forth  tho  substantial  facts 
as  to  "the  service  or  labor  due  from  such  fugitive  to  the 
claimant,  and  of  his  or  her  escape  from  the  Stato 
or  Territory  in  which  such  service  or  labor  was  due, 
to  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  he  or  she  was  ar- 
rested, with  authority  to  such  claimant,  or  his  or  her 
agent  or  attorney,  to  use  such  reasonable  force  and  re- 
straint, as  may  be  necessary  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  to  take  and  remove  such  fugitive  person 
back  to  the  State  or  Territory  whence  he  or  she  may 
have  escaped  as  aforesaid.  In  no  trial  or  hearing 
under  this  act  shall  the  testimony  of  such  alleged  fu- 
gitive be  admitted  in  evidence ;  and  the  certificates  in 
this  and  the  first  section  mentioned,  shall  be  conclusive 
of  the  right  of  the  person  or  persons  in  whoso  favor 
granted,  to  removo  such  fugitive  to  the  State  or  Ter- 
ritory from  which  he  escaped,  and  shall  prevent  all 
molestation  of  such  person  or  persons,  by  any  process 
issued  by  any  Court,  Judge,  Magistrate,  or  other  per- 
son whomsoever. 

Tho  Personal  Liberty  Laws  passed  for  tho 
purpose  of  diminishing  the  most  object ionablo 
features  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  were  regarded 
by  a  portion  of  the  people  in  the  slaveholding 
States  as  operating  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  in- 
fringe their  rights  undor  tho  Constitution.  This 
was  ono  of  tho  instances  brought  forward  to 
prove  the  aggression  of  tho  Northern  States 
upon  the  rights  of  the  Southern  States,  and  to 
that  extent  was  urged  as  one  ground  for  tho 
justification  of  tho  act  of  secession.  Conse- 
quently unusual  attention  was  attracted  to  tho 
Liberty  Laws  during  the  former  part  of  tho 
year.  The  views  of  tho  Governors  of  many 
Northern  States,  expressed  at  that  time,  furnish 
tho  plainest  indication  of  the  views  of  tho 
Northern  people  respecting  them,  and  of  tho 
justice  of  tho  charge  of  aggression  from  this 
cause.  Governor  Morgan,  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  his  Messago  to  tho  Legislature  in  Jan- 
uary, 1861,  expressed  the  following  views: 

"  The  Supremo  Court  of  tho  United  States, 
in  tho  case  of  Prigg  against  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pena^ylvania,  decided  that  all  Stato  laws, 
even  though  subordinate  to  tho  Federal  enact- 
ment, and  favorable  to  tho  extradition  of  fugi- 
tives, were  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution 
of  tho  United  States,  and  thcrcforo  void ;  and 
so  this  stat  ute  of  our  State,  which  granted  a 
trial  by  jury,  became  ineffective.  It  has  bcou 
universally  held  to  be  obsolete  by  all  our  com- 
mentators and  all  our  public  authorities,  al- 
though now  improperly  classed  among  what 
are  technically  called  "  personal  liberty  laws," 
and  made  occasion  for  exciting  jealousies  and 
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discontents.  I  thereforo  recommend  its  re- 
peal. 

"  In  this  connection,  and  while  disavowing 
any  disposition  to  interfere  with  what  exclu- 
sively pertains  to  the  individual  States,  and  in 
a  spirit  of  fraternal  kindness,  I  would  respect- 
fully invite  all  those  States  which  have  upon 
their  statuto-books  any  laws  of  this  character, 
conflicting  with  the  Federal  Constitution,  to 
repeal  them  at  the  earliest  opportunity;  not 
upon  condition  that  a  more  equitable  fugitive 
Blavo  law  be  passed,  nor  upon  any  other  condi- 
tion, but  relying  for  the  proper  modification  of 
this  enactment  upon  the  justice  and  wisdom  of 
the  Federal  authorities.  Let  the  Free  States 
fulfil  all  the  obligations  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution and  laws;  then,  with  propriety,  they  may 
exact  liko  obedience  from  all  the  other  States." 

The  Governor  of  Maine,  Israel  "Washburn, 
Jr.,  at  the  same  time  addressed  the  Legislature 
of  that  State  as  follows : 

"  As  a  general  thing,  I  believe  they  (the  per- 
sonal liberty  laws  of  the  Freo  States)  were  in- 
tended in  perfect  good  faith  to  accomplish  two 
legitimate  purposes:  first,  to  prevent  the  kid- 
napping or  illegal  removal  of  free  persons  from 
the  States ;  and,  secondly,  to  bring  their  action 
into  entire  harmony  with  the  line  of  constitu- 
tional power  and  obligation  as  laid  down  by 
tho  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
case  of  Prigg  vs.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania.  So 
far  as  this  has  been  tho  case,  and  where  the 
legislation  of  the  State  has  not  in  fact  tran- 
scended these  limits,  there  can  be  no  just  cause 
of  exception  to  what  has  been  done.  But  if, 
passing  this  boundary,  laws  have  been  enacted 
which  are  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  any  constitutional  law 
of  Congress,  although  they  may  be  mere  waste 
paper  and  void,  and  would  bo  so  declared  by 
our  courts,  they  ought  not  to  remain  on  the 
statute-books.1' 

In  the  Stato  of  Massachusetts,  Governor 
Banks,  then  about  to  retire  from  office,  thus  ad- 
dressed the  Legislature : 

44 1  cannot  but  regard  the  maintenance  of  a 
statute,  whether  constitutional  or  not,  which  is 
so  unnecessary  to  the  public  service,  and  so 
detrimental  to  tho  public  peace,  as  an  unexens- 
ablo  public  wrong.  I  hope,  by  common  con- 
sent, it  may  be  removed  from  tho  statute-book, 
and  such  guarantee  as  constitutional  freedom 
demands  bo  sought  in  new  legislation." 

In  Pennsylvania,  Governor  Packer,  also 
about  to  retire  from  office,  thus  presented  his 
views : 

"  The  people  of  Pennsylvania  arc  devoted  to 
the  Union.  They  will  follow  its  stars  and  its 
stripes  through  every  peril.  But  before  assum- 
ing tho  high  responsibilities  now  dimly  fore- 
shadowed, it  is  their  solemn  duty  to  remove 
every  'just  cause  of  complaint  against  them- 
selves, so  that  they  may  stand  before  high 
Heaven  and  the  civilized  world  without  fear 
and  without  reproach,  ready  to  devote  their 
lives  and  their  fortunes  to  the  support  of  the 
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best  form  of  government  that  has  ever  been 
devised  by  the  wisdom  of  man." 

In  Ohio,  Governor  Donnison  suggested  the 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  features  of  the  fugitive 
slave  law,  and  the  repeal  of  any  personal  liber- 
ty bills  subversive  of  the  fugitive  law  would 
thus  bo  secured ;  at  the  same  time  he  said,  the 
Southern  States  should  repeal  their  laws  in 
contravention  of  the  constitutional  right  of  cit- 
izens of  Free  States,  who  ennnot  he  satisfied 
with  less,  and  who  will  insist  upon  their  con- 
stitutional rights  in  every  State  and  Territory 
of  this  Confederacy.  These  they  cheerfully 
accord  to  citizens  of  Southern  States." 

Notwithstanding  such  a  general  expression 
of  sentiment,  no  repeal  of  these  laws  took  place 
in  any  States,  except  Rhode  Island  and  Ver- 
mont. In  the  latter,  the  subject  was  referred 
to  a  committee  in  the  Legislature,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  report  at  a  subsequent  day.  The 
report  was  made  at  tho  next  session  of  tho 
Legislature,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year, 
and  the  objectionable  law  was  quietly  got  rid 
of.  The  law  of  Rhode  Island,  which  was  thus 
repealed,  forbade  tho  carrying  away  of  any 
person  by  forco  out  of  tho  State ;  or  any  judge, 
justice,  magistrate,  or  court  from  officially  aid- 
ing in  the  arrest  of  a  fugitive  slave  under  the 
fngitive  slave  law  of  1703  or  1850.  It  also  for- 
bade any  sheriff  or  other  officer  from  arresting 
or  detaining  any  person  claimed  as  a  fugitive 
slave,  and  provided  a  penalty  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months, 
for  violating  tho  act.  It  denied  the  use  of  the 
jails  of  the  State  to  tho  Uqited  States  for  tho 
detention  of  fugitive  slaves. 

The  law  of  Vermont  was  a  direct  act  of  nul- 
lification. It  declared  that  every  person  who 
might  havo  been  held  as  a  slave,  and  who 
should,  in  any  way,  come  into  the  State, 
should  be  free.  By  tho  several  acts  of  1843, 
1850,  and  1858,  the  State  provided  that  no 
conrt,  justice  of  the  peace,  or  magistrate  should 
take  cognizance  of  any  certificate,  warrant,  or 
process  under  the  fugitive  slave  law ;  and  that 
no  officer,  or  citizen  of  tho  State  should  arrest, 
or  aid,  or  assist  in  arresting  any  person  for  the 
reason  that  ho  was  claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave ; 
and  that  no  officer  or  citizen  should  aid  or  as- 
sist in  the  removal  from  the  Stato  of  any  per- 
son claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave,  with  a  penalty 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisonment  five 
years  in  State  prison,  for  violating  this  act. 
These  provisions,  however,  Bhould  not  be  con- 
strued to  extend  to  any  citizen  of  the  Stato 
acting  as  a  Jndgo  of  tho  Circuit  or  District 
Court  of  tho  United  States,  or  as  Marshal  or 
Deputy -Marshal  of  the  District  of  Vermont,  or 
to  any  person  acting  under  tho  command,  or 
authority  of  said  Courts  or  Marshal.  Tho 
State's  attorneys  were  required  to  act  as  coun- 
sel for  alleged  fugitives ;  the  act  provided  for 
issuing  habeas  corpus,  and  the  trial  by  jury  of 
all  questions  of  fact  in  issue  between  tho  par- 
ties, and  ordained  that  every  person  who  might 
have  been  held  as  a  slave,  who  should  come,  or 
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be  brought,  or  bo  in  the  State,  with  or  Without 
the  consent  of  his  or  her  master  or  mistress,  or 
who  should  come,  or  be  brought,  or  be  invol- 
untarily, or  in  any  way,  in  tho  State,  should  bo 
free.  It  was  also  provided  that  every  person 
who  should  hold  or  attempt  to  hold,  in  the 
State,  in  slavery,  or  as  a  slave,  any  person 
mentioned  as  a  slavo  in  the  section  of  the  act 
relating  to  fugitive  slaves,  or  any  free  person, 
in  any  form,  or  for  any  time,  however  short, 
under  the  pretence  that  such  person  was  or 
had  been  a  slave,  should,  on  conviction  thereof, 
be  imprisoned  in  the  State  prison  for  a  term 
not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  fifteen 
years,  and  be  fined  not  exceeding  two  thousand 
dollars. 

The  nature  of  these  laws  in  other  States  may 
be  briefly  stated.  The  laws  of  Maine  provide 
that  no  sheriff,  deputy-sheriff,  coroner,  con- 
stable, jailer,  justice  of  tho  peace,  or  other  offi- 
cer of  tho  Stato  shall  arrest  or  detain,  or  aid  in 
so  doing,  in  any  prison  or  building  belonging 
to  this  State,  or  to  any  county  or  town,  any 
person  on  account  of  a  claim  on  him  as  a  fugi- 
tive slave,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  one 
thousand  dollars,  and  make  it  the  duty  of  all 
county  attorneys  to  repair  to  the  place  where 
such  person  is  held  in  custody,  and  render  him 
all  necessary  and  legal  assistance  in  making  his 
defence  against  said  claim. 

Tho  law  of  New  Hampshire  declares  that 
slaves,  coming  or  brought  into  the  State,  by  or 
with  the  consent  of  the  master,  shall  be  free  ; 
declares  the  attempt  to  hold  any  person  as  n 
slave  within  the  State  a  felony,  with  a  penalty 
of  imprisonment  not  less  than  one  nor  more 
than  five  years ;  provided,  that  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  act  law- 
fully done  by  any  officer  of  the  United  States, 
or  other  person,  in  tho  execution  of  any  legal 
process. 

Tho  law  of  Connecticut  provides  that  every 
person  who  shall  falsely  and  maliciously  de- 
claro,  represent,  or  pretend  that  any  free  per- 
son entitled  to  freedom  is  a  slave,  or  owes  ser- 
vice or  labor  to  any  person  or  persons,  with 
intent  to  procure  or  to  aid  or  assist  in  procur- 
ing tho  forcible  removal  of  such  free  person 
from  this  State  as  a  slavo,  shall  pay  a  fino  of 
five  thousand  dollars  and  be  imprisoned  five 
years  in  the  Connecticut  State  prison ;  requires 
two  witnesses  to  prove  that  any  person  is  a 
slave  or  owes  labor;  denounces  a  penalty  of 
five  thousand  dollars  against  any  person  seizing 
or  causing  to  be  seized  any  free  person  with 
intent  to  reduce  him  to  slavery;  depositions 
not  to  bo  admitted  as  evidence ;  witnesses  tes- 
tifying falsely,  liable,  to  five  thousand  dollars' 
fino  and  five  years'  imprisonment. 

Tho  first  Personal  Liberty  Act  of  Massachu- 
setts was  passed  in  1843.  It  was  based  upon 
the  decision  of  tho  Supremo  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  case  of  Prigg  vs.  Tho  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  pronounced  in 
1842  by  Judge  Story.  In  that  case  tho  Conrt 
decided  that  the  right  to  legislate  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves  is  vested 
exclusively  in  Congress;  that  no  State  laws  can 
constitutionally  be  enacted  even  to  aid  masters 
in  the  recovery  of  their  slave?,  much  less  to  in- 
terfere with  or  hinder  their  recovery ;  and 
that  all  such  State  laws  as  well  as  all  legisla- 
tion by  Congress  contemplating  any  service  by 
States  in  tho  rendition  of  6laves  which  tho 
States  are  not  willing  to  perform,  are  alike 
foreign  to  the  plan  of  tho  Constitution ;  tho 
power  of  legislation  on  the  subject,  as  already 
stated,  being  vested  exclusively  in  Congress. 

At  tho  next  session  of  her  Legislature,  Mas- 
sachusetts endorsed  this  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution,  by  tho  passage  of  tho  Personal 
Liberty  Act  of  1843,  by  which  all  State  magis- 
trates and  officers  were  prohibited,  under  pen- 
alties, from  performing  the  services  imposed 
by  the  United  States  Fugitive  Act  of  1793. 
Subsequent  to  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the 
Fugitive  Act  of  1850,  and  in  the  year  1855,  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  passed  another  act  un- 
der which  commissioners  were  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  whose  duty  it  was  made,  on 
being  informed  of  the  arrest  of  any  person  as  a 
fugitive  slave,  to  "  use  all  lawful  means  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  such  alleged  fugitive,  and  se- 
cure to  him  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  by  jury." 
Tho  burden  of  proof  was  laid  on  the  claimant, 
who  must  bring  two  credible  witnesses  to  sub- 
stantiate his  claim  ;  persons  holding  any  place 
of  honor  or  emolument  under  the  Common- 
wealth were  forbidden  to  issue  any  warrant  or 
other  process  under  the  United  States  Fugitive 
Slave  Act ;  jails  of  the  State  not  to  be  used  for 
the  detention  of  fugitive  slaves ;  commissioners 
to  be  appointed  in  every  county  to  defend  the 
cause  of  alleged  fugitive  slaves,  Ac.  In  the 
year  1858  judges  of  tho  State  were  forbidden 
to  issue  any  writ  under  the  United  States  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law  of  1850. 

In  1859,  the  statutes  of  the  State  were  re- 
vised, and  these  three  acts  were  expressly  re- 
pealed and  their  substance  incorporated  in  a 
new  text.  They  thus  continued  substantially 
as  before  until  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in 
1861,  when  an  organization  was  formed  under 
the  auspices  of  prominent  citizens  of  Boston,  to 
procure  signers  to  petitions  for  a  repeal  of  the 
law.  The  subject  was  referred  to  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Legislature,  who  resolved  to  re- 
port a  declaratory  act  to  exclude  any  construc- 
tion of  the  personal  liberty  laws  which  should 
contraveno  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States.  They  also  recommended  such 
changes  as  to  make  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
returnable  only  before  a  Justice  of  tho  Supreme 
Court,  instead  of  Justices  of  tho  Superior  Court 
as  well  as  the  Supreme  Court ;  to  provide  that 
the  militia  may  be  lawfully  called  out  to  pre- 
serve the  public  peace  in  cases  growing  out  of 
the  rendition  of  a  fugitive  slave ;  to  allow  the 
evidence  of  the  claimant  in  proof  of  his  claim 
to  the  alleged  fugitive. 

In  New  York  thero  is  no  law  having  refer- 
ence to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  of  1850.  An 


act  passed  in  1840,  entitled  "An  Act  to  extend 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury,"  has  not  been  re- 
pealed, although  it  is  regarded  as  obsolete. 
This  act  extends  the  trial  by  jury  to  the  cases 
of  persons  arrested  as  fugitive  slaves. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  no  statntes 
bearing  on  this  subject  save  those  which  enjoiu 
on  her  State  officers  the  duty  of  aiding  in  the 
recovery  of  fugitive  slaves.  Persons  tempo- 
rarily residing  in  the  State  are  also  permitted 
to  bring  with  them  and  retaiu  their  domestic 
slaves. 

In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  consoli- 
dated, revised,  and  amended  Penal  Laws,  enact- 
ed on  March  31st,  1860,  contain  the  following 
provision : 

No  Judge  of  any  of  the  Courts  of  this  Commonwealth, 
nor  any  Alderman  or  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  said  Com- 
monwealth, shall  have  jurisdiction  or  take  cognizance 
of  the  case  of  any  fugitive  from  labor  from  anj  of  the 
United  Slates  or  Territories  under  any  act  of  Congress, 
nor  shall  any  such  Judge,  Alderman,  or  Justice  of  the 
Peace  of  tbts  Commonwealth  issue  or  grant  any  cer- 
tificate or  warrant  of  removal  of  any  such  fugitive 
from  labor,  under  any  act  of  Congress;  and  if  aoj 
Alderman  or  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  this  Common- 
wealth shaft  take  cognizance  or  jurisdiction  of  the  case 
of  any  such  fugitive,  or  shall  grant  or  issue  any  cer- 
tificate or  warrant  of  removal,  as  aforesaid,  then,  and 
in  either  case,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor in  office,  and  shall, on  conviction  thereof,!)* 
sentenced  to  pay,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Conrt,  but 
sum  uot  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  the  one-hair 
to  the  party  prosecuting  for  the  same,  and  the  ouwr 
half  to  the  use  of  this  Commonwealth. 

The  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  have  no 
personal  liberty  laws,  but  negroes  are*  not 
allowed  to  euter  and  settle  within  the  limits  of 
those  States. 

The  law  of  Michigan  requires  all  State  attor- 
neys to  act  as  counsel  for  fngitivo  slaves;  se- 
cures to  persons  arrested  as  fugitive  slaves  tie 
benefits  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  trial 
by  jury  ;  denies  the  use  of  State  jails  for  de- 
tention of  alleged  fugitives ;  requires  that  iden- 
tity of  fugitivo  slaves  shall  be  proved  by  two 
credible  witnesses,  or  by  legal  evidence  equiva- 
lent thereto,  and  provides  a  fine  of  not  le* 
than  five  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  imprisonment  in  the  Stato  prison 
for  five  years,  for  forcibly  seizing,  or  causing 
to  bo  seized,  any  free  person,  with  intent  to 
have  such  person  held  in  slavery.  . 

The  law  of  Ohio  jiossesses  the  same  general 
features  with  that  of  Michigan ;  the  identity 
of  the  fugitive  must  be  shown,  Ac. 

In  Wisconsin  the  law  requires  the  district  at- 
torneys to  act  as  counsel  for  alleged  rogiti«* 
slaves ;  secures  to  such  persons  the  benefits  ot 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus ;  provides  for  appw" 
to  be  taken  to  next  stated  term  of  the  CircoH 
Court ;  secures  trial  by  jury  ;  enjoins  a  penalty 
of  one  thousand  dollars  and  imprisonment  ot 
not  more  than  five  nor  less  than  one  year  00 
all  who  "  falsely  and  maliciously  represent  anv 
free  person  to  be  a  slave ; "  identity  of  *y,vi 
fugitive  slave  is  to  be  proved  by  two  credit"^ 
witnesses ;  no  deposition  to  be  received  in  cV1" 
dencc.   It  is  also  provided  that- 
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No  judgment  recovered  against  any  person  or  per- 
sons for  any  neglect  or  refusal  to  obey,  or  any  viola- 
tions of,  the  act  of  Congress  commonly  termed  the 
"  Fugitive  Slave  Act,"  approved  September  eighteenth, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  or  any  of  the 
provisions  thereof,  shall  be  a  lien  ou  any  real  estate 
within  this  State,  nor  shall  any  such  judgment  be  en- 
forceable by  sale  or  execution  of  any  real  or  personal 
property  within  this  State ;  but  all  such  sales  shall  be 
absolutely  void ;  and  in  case  of  seizure  or  sale  of  any 
personal  property,  by  virtue  of  any  execution  issued 
on  such  judgment,  the  defendant  in  said  execution 
may  maintain  an  action  in  replevin,  or  other  action  to 
secure  possession  thereof,  in  the  manner  provided  by 
law  for  such  actions,  on  affidavit  filed  as  required  by 
law,  and  a  further  statement  therein  that  said  execu- 
tion issued  in  a  judgment  rendered  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid ;  and  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  also  apply  to  judgments 
heretofore  rendered. 

In  reference  to  this  Personal  Liberty  law, 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  Wisconsin  at  its  session  in  1861 : 

Whereas  the  States  of  Kentuckv  and  Maryland, 
whose  citizens  suffer  more  loss  than  those  of  any  other 
States  from  the  escape  of  their  slaves,  unmoved  by  any 
aucb  pretexts,  have  lately  declared  their  loyalty  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union ;  and  whereas  the  people 
of  Wisconsin,  inspired  by  such  examples  of  patriotism, 
as  well  as  actuated  by  a  sense  of  their  own  duty,  are 
read/  at  all  times  to  meet  fraternal  advances  m  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  made,  and  to  maintain,  in 

Sod  faith,  any  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution ; 
erefore, 

liw-Artd  by  the  SenaU,  the  Assembly  concurring, 
That  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  As- 
sembly be  directed  to  examine  and  revise  the  laws  of 
this  State  relating  to  kidnapping,  habeas  corpus,  and 
the  rendition  of  fugitives  from  labor,  so  as  to  make 
the  same  in  all  things  conform  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  if  in  any  thing  they  conflict 
therewith. 

The  States  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  California, 
and  Oregon  have  passed  no  Personal  Liberty 
laws. 

The  number  of  fugitive  slaves  from  1840  to 
1850,  is  estimated  in  the'  census  returns  at 
1,011 ;  the  number  from  1850  to  1860  was,  on 
the  same  authority,  803.  Of  this  number  very 
few  have  at  any  time  been  returned  to  their 
former  owners. 

PETROLEUM.  The  years  1860  and  1861 
are  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  oil  trade 
for  the  extraordinary  changes  introduced  by 
the  development  of  the  petroleum  springs  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  bituminous  coal  regions  of 
N.  W.  Pennsylvania,  Eastern  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky, Western  Virginia,  and  Canada.  The 
supplies  of  petroleum  or  rock  oil  which  first 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  led  to 
extensive  operations  in  Warren  and  Venango 
counties,  Penn.,  in  the  former  year,  had  in- 
creased to  snch  an  extent  at  its  close,  that  by  a 
moderate  estimate,  the  product  amounted  to 
from  500  to  600  barrels  daily,  and,  according  to 
some  published  statements,  even  more  than 
twice  as  much.  This  was  raised  to  the  surface 
chiefly  by  means  of  forcing  pumps  introduced 
into  artesian  wells,  great  numbers  of  which 
were  sunk  from  100  to  600  feet  deep,  along 
the  vuliey  of  Oil  Creek,  and  below  Titusville. 
In  these  wells  the  oil  rose  to  different  heights, 


rarely,  however,  flowing  over  the  surface  for 
any  period  after  the  outburst  following  the 
piercing  of  its  subterranean  reservoirs  had  sub- 
sided. The  success  of  these  operations  led  to 
extensive  explorations  wherever  indications  of 
oil  were  met  with  along  the  bottoms  of  the 
streams  in  that  vicinity,  and  in  the  other  States 
where  similar  geological  formations  occurred. 
Productive  wells  were  opened  along  the  valley 
of  the  Alleghany  River  below  Tidioute  in  War- 
ren County,  to  the  Venango  line.  In  Trum- 
bull County,  Ohio,  at  a  place  called  Mecca,  50 
miles  from  Cleveland  and  21  from  Erie,  Penn.,  it 
is  reported  that  there  were  75  steam  engines 
engaged  in  pumping  oil  about  the  close  of  the 
year  1860.  In  Virginia  a  promising  district 
was  found  in  Ritchie  and  Wirt  counties,  and 
preparations  were  there  made  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  extensive  operations.  Another  impor- 
tant oil  region  was  discovered  in  the  district  of 
Enniskillen  near  Port  Sarnia  in  Canada  West, 
the  oil  being  found  in  great  abundance,  but 
characterized  by  a  most  remarkable  and  pecu- 
liarly offensive  garlicky  odor. 

The  business  of  sinking  new  wells  and  pump- 
ing oil  was  prosecuted  with  great  vigor,  and 
with  varying  success,  at  different  localities,  the 
prodnct  continuing  large,  and  the  price  of  the 
crude  article  gradually  falling  from  40  cents  to 
20  cents,  10  cents,  and  even  less,  per  gallon. 
On  the  whole,  the  supplies  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  thousands  of  barrels,  at  different 
localities,  were  lost  for  want  of  the  necessary 
means  of  collecting  and  saving  it.  The  whale 
oil  trade  was  seriously  affected,  and  with  it  the 
prosperity  of  those  towns  in  New  England  that 
depended  upon  it.  Manufactories  for  refining 
the  petroleum  sprung  up  in  many  towns  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  oil  region,  and  on  the  line  of 
communication  to  the  coast,  and  at  the  prin- 
cipal shipping  ports,  and  arrangements  were 
everywhere  made  for  a  largo  export  trade,  as 
also  for  supplying  the  oil  to  all  parts  of  the 
western  country.  In  Pittsburg  and  its  vicinity 
it  is  reported  that  there  are  some  50  or  60  of 
these  manufactories. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1861  wells  were 
opened  which  exhibited  the  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon of  a  continuous  flow  of  oil  in  enormous 
quantities,  so  that  in  several  instances  it  flowed 
away,  and  was  lost  in  the  creek.  Wells  of  this 
character  increased  in  such  numbers  that  the 
value  of  the  oil  rapidly  deteriorated  to  less  even 
than  that  of  the  barrels  in  which  it  was  packed 
for  exportation.  This  increase  of  oil  continued 
through  the  year,  and  the  supply  so  far  ex- 
ceeded the  demand  and  the  means  available  for 
collecting  and  transporting  the  oil  to  market, 
that  the  bnsiness  was  completely  overdone; 
and  the  product  was  either  almost  worthless  at 
the  wells,  or  was  sold  at  the  rate  of  50  cents 
per  barrel  of  40  gallons,  at  which  rate  it  has 
still  continued.  In  New  York  the  actual  value 
of  the  crude  oil,  after  paying  all  expenses  of 
transportation,  commissions,  &c,  is  rated  at 
about  12i  cents  a  gallon.   Extensive  i 
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merits  have  been  made  for  the  exportation  of 
the  product,  and  in  the  first  4  months  of  1861 
thero  were  exported  from  New  York  atone 
73,837  gallons.  From  January  1,  18C2,  to 
May  28,  the  exports  from  New  York  amount- 
ed to  2,854,515  gallons;  from  Boston,  to  the 
24th  of  April,  to  152,894  gallons ;  from  Phila- 
delphia, 781,930  gallons ;  and  from  Baltimore, 
10,850  gallons.  The  great  bulk  of  these  ex- 
hortations is  to  London  and  Liverpool,  but 
largo  quantities  have  also  been  sent  to  Havre, 
Australia,  Cuba,  &c.  The  character  of  the 
crude  oil  preferred  in»market  is  of  the  density 
of  40°  to  43°  Baume  when  obtained  by  pump- 
ing, or  of  45°  to  50°  of  oil  from  flowing  wells. 
The  standard  refined  oil  is  of  44°  to  45°  B.  An- 
other test  recently  introduced  is  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  tho  oil  ignites  on  the  clo;>e  ap- 
proach of  flame,  and  that  is  preferred  which 
thus  takes  tiro  when  heated  to  100°  to  120°  F. 
A  convenient  instrument  for  applying  this  test 
lias  lately  been  invented.  Oils  of  light  color  con- 
tinue to  be  preferred  for  domestic  use,  although 
the  darker  colored  possess  higher  illuminating 
properties,  and  are  sold  at  lower  rates.  Tho 
value  of  tho  best  refined  is  from  20  to  25  cents 
per  gallon. 

Several  interesting  circumstances  have  at- 
tended the  opening  of  the  wells  of  Oil  Creek  and 
vicinity.  Tho  oil,  when  first  struck,  has  in 
several  instances  been  known  to  burst  forth 
with  great  violonce  from  a  depth  of  400  or  500 
feet,  and  be  projected  like  a  fountain  high  into 
the  air,  covering  the  trees  and  tho  surfaco 
nround ;  and  it  is  now  a  necessary  precaution 
to  construct  beforehand  large  vat?  where  thero 
is  a  strong  probability  of  striking  the  oil. 
The**,  however,  are  often  overflowed,  and 
much  oil  is  lost  before  the  current  can  be  con- 
trolled. A  well  of  this  character,  6J  miles 
nbove  the  mouth  of  Oil  Creek,  after  running 
for  some  time,  was  gauged  in  March,  1802,  by 
noting  tho  time  it  took  to  fill  a  vat  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  200  barrels,  and  it  was  found  to  yield 
at  the  rate  of  3,740  barrels  a  day.  To  prevent 
the  oil  running  to  waste,  means  were  adopted, 
at  this  as  well  as  at  other  wells  of  the  same 
character,  of  checking  tho  flow  by  stopcocks ; 
and  for  3  months  after  gauging,  no  perceptible 
diminution  has  been  observed  in  tho  product 
of  this  well  when  it  was  allowed  to  flow.  Its 
depth  is  470  feet.  Tho  outburst  of  oil  has  in 
several  instances  been  attended  with  disastrous 
explosions  from  tho  ignition  of  the  oily  vapors 
and  carburetted  gas  accompanying  them,  on 
reaching  the  flames  of  the  fires  under  the  steam- 
boilers  near  tho  wells.  The  danger  of  this  is  so 
imminent,  that  all  Arcs  immediately  around  are 
now  instantly  extinguished  on  the  outburst  of 
an  oil  well. 

Tho  probablo  duration  of  tho  supplies  of  pe- 
troleum, and  consequently  of  the  great  business 
it  has  suddenly  called  into  existence,  is  a  ques- 
tion *of  no  little  interest  and  importance.  Tho 
experience  of  the  only  known  similar  regions  in 
other  parts  of  tho  world,  as  that  of  Rangoon  in 


Burmah,  and  of  Bakoo  in  Georgia,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Caspian,  which  for  many  centuries 
have  continued  to  furnish  inexhaustible  sup- 
plies of  natural  oil,  encourages  the  expectatioa 
that  tho  American  supplies  will  also  prove  per- 
manent ;  end  it  may  be  added,  that  the  result 
of  the  operations  carried  on  upon  a  gigantic 
scale  up  to  the  present  time,  favors  the  samo 
conclusion.  Various  estimates  have  been  pre- 
pared at  different  times,  representing  the  prob- 
able production  of  the  several  oil  districts ;  but 
while  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the 
figures  presented,  the  inference  may  bo  drawn 
from  them  that  single  wells,  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  fluctuate  in  their  yield ;  and  that  a  con- 
siderable decrease  has  taken  place  from  the 
enormous  production  of  tho  flowing  wells.  The 
entire  failure  of  these  would  no  doubt  prove  a 
benefit  to  the  region,  as  it  would  tend  to  equal- 
ize the  production,  and  place  the  great  mass  of 
the  operators  upon  tho  samo  footing,  as  all 
would  then  depend  alike  upon  pumping  for 
their  supplies.  The  business  is  now  chiefly 
concentrated  on  Oil  Creek,  within  10  miles 
from  its  mouth,  whero  nearly  500  wells  have 
been  sunk,  of  which  about  75  are  flowing. 
In  a  carefully-prepared  statement  of  113  wells 
in  this  district,  brought  down  to  June  2, 1802, 
their  total  product  is  estimated  at  1,032,100 
barrels,  with  a  present  daily  capacity  of  5,037 
barrels.  Fifty  of  these  wells  are  rated  as 
producing  nothing,  and  the  highest  present 
yield  of  any  one  is  1,000  barrels.  Only  3 
are  rated  as  being  of  this  capacity,  and  only 
1  other  as  high  as  800  barrels.  Their  tottl 
capacity,  when  they  commenced  to  flow,  was 
estimated  at  26,480  barrels  per  day.  The 
amount  of  oil  in  store  is  said  to  be  67.700 
barrels.  The  present  product  would  be  much 
greater,  were  not  the  yield  of  most  of  the  flow- 
ing wells  checked  by  stop-cocks,  the  propri- 
etors finding  it  for  their  interest  to  wait  for 
more  remunerative  prices. 

The  applications  of  petroleum  are  chiefly 
limited  to  purposes  of  illumination,  and  lubri- 
cating machinery,  and  for  the  latter  purpo*o 
the  consumption  is  already  largo  upon  rail- 
roads. Naphtha,  separated  by  distillation  from 
the  petroleum,  is  employed  to  a  considerable 
extent  as  a  substitute  for  spirits  of  turpentine 
by  the  manufacturers  of  patent  leather,  in  tbc 
preparation  of  paints  and  varnishes,  aud  as  a 
solvent  for  india-rubber,  &c.  A  novel  use  of 
tho  crude  article  has  lately  been  introduced, 
under  an  order  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, for  filling  bomb-shells ;  its  effect,  when 
these  are  exploded,  being  similar  to  that  of  the 
ancient  Greek  fire.  The  greatest  impediment 
in  the  use  of  tho  oil  for  domestic  purposes,  has 
been  tho  difficulty  of  obtaining  lamps  in  which 
it  could  bo  consumed  without  tho  use  of  a 
chimney.  Many  inventors  have  been  experi- 
menting, with  the  object  of  providing  such 
lamps,  and  this  seems  at  last  to  have  been  at- 
tained in  several  of  novel  construction  and 
great  ingenuity. 
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PHILIPPI  is  tho  capital  of  Barbour  Count/, 
Virginia.  It  is  situated  on  Tygart's  Valley 
River,  about  210  miles  N.  W.  from  Richmond. 
The  first  serious  encounter  of  the  war  took  place 
here.  A  camp  of  Confederate  troops  in  the  neigh- 
borhood were  completely  surprised  by  Union 
troops,  consisting  of  Virginia  and  Indiana 
Volunteers  under  Cols.  Kelly  and  Dumont,  and 
both  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-Gen. 
Morris.  On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  June, 
five  regiments,  formed  in  two  divisions,  left 
Grafton,  Virginia,  for  an  attack  on  this  Confed- 
erate force.  Tho  first  division  consisted  of  the 
First  Virginia,  part  of  tho  Sixteenth  Ohio, 
and  the  Indiana  Seventh,  under  CoL  Kelly ; 
the  other  consisted  of  the  Indiana  Ninth, 
and  the  Ohio  Fourteenth,  accom|>anied  by  Col. 
Lander,  formerly  engaged  against  the  Western 
Indians.  The  division  under  Col.  Kelly  moved 
eastward  by  railroad  to  Thornton,  five  miles  from 
Grafton,  and  thence  marched  to  Philippi,  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-two  miles.  The  Indiana  Ninth, 
uniting  at  Webster  with  the  Fourteenth  Ohio, 
forming  tho  second  division,  pushed  on  to  Philip- 
pi,  twelve  miles  distant,  on  foot.  The  march  of 
both  divisions  was  performed  on  the  night  of  the 
2d,  through  rain  and  mud.  The  division  under 
CoL  Dumont  arrived  on  the  hill  across  the  river 
from  and  below  Philippi  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  tho  3d.  They  at  once  planted  two 
pieces  of  artillery  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and 
prepared  to  open  on  tho  enemy  as  soon  as  four 
o'clock  should  arrive.  This  division  was  to 
attack  tho  enemy  in  front,  while  the  other, 
under  CoL  Kelly,  made  an  attack  in  the  rear ; 
but  the  darkness  of  tho  night  and  the  violence 
of  the  rain  so  impeded  the  march  as  to  render 
it  impossible  for  the  division  to  arrive  before 
Philippi  at  tho  appointed  hour.  The  artillery  of 
tho  division,  under  Col.  Lander,  opened  fire  soon 
after  four  o'clock,  when  the  enemy  began  to  re- 
tire at  once,  leaving  their  camp  behind.  At 
this  moment  CoL  Kelly,  with  the  division,  came 
up  across  the  river,  and  below  the  camp.  At 
tho  same  time  CoL  Dumont's  force  rushing  down 
the  hill  and  over  the  bridge  to  unite  in  tho  at- 
tack, tho  retreat  of  tho  enemy  became  a  com- 
plete rout,  and  he  fled,  leaving  seven  hundred 
stand  of  arms,  a  number  of  horses,  and  all  his 
camp  equipage  and  provision.  The  loss  on  both 
sides  was  small.  Among  the  badly  wounded  was 
Col.  Kelly ;  he,  however,  subsequently  recovered 
from  the  wound.  Tho  town  was  occupied  by 
the  Federal  force. 

PIERS.  A  pier  recently  erected  at  South- 
port,  Lancashire,  England,  by  Mr.  II.  Hooper, 
has  been  described  to  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers.  It  was  constructed  at  right  angles 
to  tho  line  of  promenade  facing  tho  sea,  on  an 
extensive  tract  of  sand  reaching  to  low  water, 
a  distance  of  nearly  one  mile.  Its  length  was 
1,200  yards,  and  the  breadth  of  the  footway  15 
feet.  At  the  seashore  there  was  an  oblong 
platform,  100  feet  long  by  32  feet  wide,  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  footway.  The  superstruc- 
ture was  supported  upon  piers,  each  consisting 
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of  3  cast-iron  columns,  and  each  column  was 
in  3  lengths.  The  lowest  length,  or  pile  prop- 
er, was  sunk  into  tho  sand  to  the  depth  of  7 
feet  or  9  feet.  These  piles  were  provided  at 
their  bases  with  circular  discs,  18  inches  diame- 
ter, to  form  a  bearing  surface.  A  gas  tube  was 
passed  down  the  inside  of  each  pile,  and  was 
forced  4  inches  into  tho  sand :  when  a  con- 
nection was  made  with  the  Water  Company's 
mains,  a  pressure  of  water  of  about  50  lbs.  to 
the  inch  was  obtained,  which  was  found  suffi- 
cient to  remove  the  sand  from  under  the  discs. 
There  were  cutters  on  tho  under  side  of  tho 
discs,  so  that,  on  an  alternating  motion  being 
given  to  the  pile,  the  sand  was  loosened. 
After  tho  pressure  of  water  had  been  removed 
about  5  minutes,  the  piles  settled  down  to  so 
firm  a  bearing,  that,  when  tested  with  a  load 
of  12  tons  each,  no  signs  of  settlement  could  be 
perceived.  The  upper  lengths  of  the  columns 
had  cast-iron  bearing-plates,  for  receiving  tho 
ends  of  tho  longitudinal  lattice  girders,  each  60 
feet  long  and  3  feet  deep.  The  centre  row  of 
girders  having  doublo  tho  duty  of  the  outside 
ones,  top  and  bottom  plates  were  added.  The 
weight  of  wrought-iron  work  in  each  bay 
was  4  tons  5  cwt.,  and  of  cast-iron  work  1 
ton  17  cwt.  The  second  bay  from  the  shore 
was  tested  by  a  load  of  35  tons,  equally  distrib- 
uted, when  the  mean  deflection  of  the  8  gird- 
ers, in  24  hours,  was  1$  inch,  and  there  was  a 
permanent  set  of  half  an  inch  on  the  load 
being  removed. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  mode  of  con- 
struction were :  1.  Economy  in  first  cost,  es- 
pecially in  sinking  the  piles,  which  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  4£<f.  per  foot.  2.  The 
small  surface  exposed  to  tho  action  of  wind  and 
waves.  3.  Similarity  of  parts,  thus  reducing 
the  cost  to  a  minimum.  4.  The  expeditious 
manner  of  obtaining  a  solid  foundation — an  im- 
portant matter  in  tidal  work.  Two  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  piles  were  thus  sunk  in  six 
weeks. 

The  est  imated  cost  of  the  pier  and  approaches 
was  10,400/.  The  work  had  been  completed 
for  9,619/.,  being  at  the  rate  of  7/.  15«.  9</.  per 
lineal  yard. 

PIG  POINT  is  a  projection  or  point  of  land 
on  tho  James  River,  nearly  opposite  Newport 
News,  in  Virginia.  A  Confederate  battery  was 
located  here  to  guard  the  entrance  of  the  river, 
which  was  attacked  by  the  steam  cutter  Harriet 
Lane,  on  the  5th  of  June.  The  cutter  was  pro- 
ceeding up  tho  river  to  reconnoitre  and  look 
out  for  batteries.  She  60on  observed  a  large 
and  heavy  one  planted  upon  the  point,  and 
about  fivo  miles  distant  from  Newport  News. 
The  cutter  opened  fire,  which  was  briskly  re- 
turned by  the  batteries,  for  nearly  a  half  hour. 
It  was  found  that  but  one  gun  of  the  cutter 
could  reach  the  battery,  the  guns  of  which 
being  heavier  easily  reached  the  former,  and 
several  shot  struck  her.  These  were  supposed 
to  come  from  a  rifled  82-pounder.  Several 
shells  were  thrown  into  the  battery  by  the  gun 
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from  the  cutter.  There  were  five  injured  on 
board  the  Harriet  Lane. 

PORT  ROYAL.    (See  St.  ITei.ksa  Parish.) 

PRISONERS,  EXCHANGE  OF.  When  the 
hostile  armies  of  the  country  met  in  conflict,  it 
became  a  matter  of  certainty  that  prisoners 
would  bo  taken  on  both  sides,  and  the  question 
at  once  presented  itself,  what  was  to  be  the 
disposition  of  them  1  To  44  hang  those  captured 
by  the  Northern  arms  as  rebels  taken  in  the  act," 
as  was  suggested  by  tho  more  zealous,  clearly 
could  not  be  tolerated,  for  the  reason  that  the 
Confederates  had  ample  means  of  terrible  retri- 
bution ;  and  a  system  of  bloody  retaliation  would 
cause  tho  war  to  degenerate  into  a  contest  as 
savage  as  that  waged  by  the  Africans  before 
the  markot  opened  by  slave  dealers  taught  tho 
black  chiefs  that  it  was  more  profitable  to  sell 
than  to  slay.  There  was  no  recourse  but  to 
exchange,  according  to  the  laws  of  war.  This 
the  Federal  Government  hesitated  to  comply 
with,  for  the  reason  that  it  might  be  construed 
into  acknowledging  belligerent  rights  on  the 
part  of  the  Confederates.  The  necessity  of  ex- 
change became  urgent,  and  the  friends  of  pris- 
oners were  clamorous  that  something  should 
be  done  for  their  relief.  The  Administra- 
tion practically  ignored  the  question,  being  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  it  would  derogate 
from  the  dignity  of  its  position  to  accept  any 
interchange  of  courtesy.  Tho  question  was, 
however,  practically  solved,  when  the  Confed- 
erates declared  that  they  had  selected  a  number 
of  Bull  Run  prisoners  to  hang,  in  case  the  pri- 
vateers of  the  Savannah  should  be  so  dealt 
with.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  far  better 
to  have  entered  frankly  into  an  exchange, 
as  did  tho  mother  country  with  her  rovoltcd 
colonies,  than  to  havo  been  drawn  from  a  de- 
clared purpose  by  threats  of  retaliation,  and 
then  to  leave  the  question  of  exchange  to  the 
various  commanders  under  flags  of  truce,  while 
the  Government  appeared  to  shut  its  eyes.  It 
is  clear  that  some  general  and  definite  arrange- 
ment should  have  been  concerted  on  this  im- 
portant point,  to  the  end  that  equal  and  exact 
justice  might  be  done  to  all  who  were  in  arms 
for  the  defence  of  the  same  cause.  It  is  not 
just  that  those  serving  in  ono  department 
should,  under  the  different  rulings  of  the  sev- 
eral military  commanders,  enjoy  rights  and 

Srivileges  denied  to  others  whose  misfortune  it 
i  to  have  lost  their  liberty  while  equally  uphold- 
ing the  honor  of  the  flag  in  another  direction. 

By  according  to  the  Confederate  States  tho 
rights  of  belligerents,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
exchanging  prisoners,  no  rights  of  sovereignty 
are  conceded.  There  is  a  well-defined  distinc- 
tion between  tho  two,  recognized  by  tho  United 
States  courts.  By  exchanging  prisoners  nothing 
is  conceded  or  admitted,  except  what  is  patent 
to  the  world — that  actual  war  exists,  and  that 
a  Christian  pcoplo  should  at  lea^t  conduct  it 
according  to  the  usages  of  civilized  nations. 
Up  to  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  the  number  of 
prisoners  on  either  side  was  not  large.   By  that 


disaster  the  Confederates  captured  some  1,400 
Northern  troops,  a  fact  which  put  an  end  to 
questions  of  punishment.  The  Confederates  re- 
leased numbers  at  different  points,  on  parole, 
and  the  matter  was  compromised  in  various 
ways.  Thus,  fifty-seven  wounded  soldiers  were 
voluntarily  released  from  Richmond  and  sent 
home.  In  response,  twenty  Confederate  soldiers, 
mostly  North  Carolinians,  were  released  from 
Bedloe's  Island,  New  York,  and  sent  to  Fortress 
Monroe,  to  be  discharged  on  taking  the  oath  not 
to  bear  arms.  In  this  informal  manner  num- 
bers were,  from  time  to  time,  discharged.  At 
Washington,  the  oath  was  administered  to  thir- 
ty-seven prisoners  of  war  who  were  confined 
in  tho  military  prisons.  The  entire  number 
took  an  oath  "not  to  bear  arms  against  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  way  aid  or  abet  the 
Confederates  during  the  war.  Tho  following 
is  the  oath : 

"  I,  ,  do  solemnly  swear  for  affirm')  that  I 

will  not  take  up  arms  against  the  United  States,  or 
serve  in  any  military  capacity  whatever  against  them, 
until  regularly  discharged  according  to  the  usages  of 
war  from  this  obligation. 

"  Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  day 

of  ,  a.  i>.  1861.   ,  J.  P." 

On  the  3d  of  September  an  interchange  of 
prisoners  took  nlnco  between  General  Pillow 
und  Colonel  Wallace  of  the  United  States  artny. 
This  was  followed  by  a  proposition  from  the 
Confederate  General  Polk,  to  General  Grant  of 
the  Uuited  States  army,  in  terms  as  follows : 

Hea:>-<;i  '.  ■  :•  r:>  FlKST  DlVlSIOX,  I 

■WssTEas  Department,  Oct.  12,  1*61.  | 
To  th<  Commanding  Qfiktr  at  Cairo  and  Bird'*  Point : 

I  have  in  my  camp  a  number  of  prisoners  of  the 
Federal  Army,  and  am  informed  there  are  prisoners 
belonging  to  the  Missouri  State  troops  in  vours.  I 
propose  an  exchange  of  these  prisoners,  ana  for  that 
purpose  send  Captain  I'olk,  of  the  Artillerv,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Smith,  of  the  Infantrv,  both  of  the  "Confederate 
States  Army,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  deliver  to  you 
this  communication,  and  to  know  your  pleasure  in  re- 
gard to  my  proposition. 

The  principles  recognized  in  the  exchange  of  pris- 
oners effected  on  the  third  of  September,  between 
Brigadier-General  Pillow,  of  the  Confederate  Army, 
and  Colonel  Wallace,  of  the  United  States  Army, 
arc  those  I  propose  as  the  basis  of  that  now  coutcm- 


Respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  POLK, 
Major-Gencral  Commanding. 

To  which  communication  General  Grant  for- 
warded tho  following  reply : 

IlEAD-Qrir.TEiis  Department  SormrAST \ 
Missouri,  Cairo,  Oct.  14, 1-61.  J 
Gexkral  :  Yours  of  this  date  is  just  received.  In 
regard  to  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  as  proposed.  I  can 
of  my  own  accordance  make  none.  I  recognize  no 
"Southern  Confederacy"  mvself,  but  will  communi- 
cate with  higher  authorities  for  their  views.  Should 
I  not  be  sustained,  1  will  find  means  of  communicating 
with  you. 

Respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 
U.S.GRANT. 
Brigadier-General  Commanding- 
To  Maj.-Gcn.  Pout,  Columbus,  Kentucky. 

Tho  following  correspondence  shows  the 
manner  in  which  an  exchange  was 
from  Cairo : 
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.  Cam*  Cairo,  ) 

Colonel  X.  B.  Buford,  Commanding  Twenty-Seventh 
Illinois  Volunteer*: 

Sir  :  You  are  hereby  intrusted  with  a  delicate,  and, 
in  a  political  aspect,  a  "highly  responsible  mission. 

A.  A.  Woodward,  Lewis  Young,  and  Frederick 
Penny  were  captured  in  the  affair  at  Charleston,  Mo., 
on  the  20th  of  last  August,  and  have  since  been  de- 
tained at  this  post  as  prisoners  of  war.  You  will  take 
them  in  charge  on  a  Government  steamer,  and,  under 
the  protection  of  a  flag  of  truce,  proceed  to  Columbus, 
in  Kentucky,  and  there  making  known  your  mission 
to  the  commanding  officer,  will  deliver  them  to  such 
persons  as  he  may  authorize  to  receive  them. 

When  ycu  have  fulfilled  your  mission,  you  will  ask 
of  the  commander  of  the  camp  safe  conduct  therefrom, 
and  immediately  return  to  this  post. 

In  your  conversation  with  the  commandant  or  with 
his  representatives,  you  will  avoid  all  discussion  upon 
the  rights  of  belligerents,  and  place  my  action  herein 
simply  on  the  ground  of  humanity,  and  a  desire  to  re- 
lieve the  unhappy  war  now  waged  between  kindred, 


of  peculiar  and  aggravating  difficulties. 
Beyond  this  limit  I  do  not  deem  it  advisable  for  you 


Beyo 
to  go. 


Yours,  &c, 

JOHN  A.  McCLERNAND, 
Brigadier-General  Commanding. 


HeAIMJCARTRRS.  CaMP  CAIRO,  \ 

Oct.  U,  1661.  f 


To  the  Commanding  Cffictr  at  Columbu*,  Ay. : 

Sir  :  The  chances  ot  the  present  unhappy  war  hav- 
ing  left  in  my  hands  a  number  of  prisoners  who  have 
been  detained  at  this  post  for  some  time  past,  I  have, 
for  special  reasons,  as  well  as  in  obedience  to  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity,  determined,  unconditionally,  to  rc- 


The  prisoners  alluded  lo  are  A.  A.  Woodward,  Lewis 
Young,  and  Edward  A.  Penny— all  taken  by  a  party 
of  United  States  troops  in  the  affair  at  Charleston, 
Mo.,  on  the  20th  of  August  last. 

Col.  N.  B.  Buford,  ofthe  Twenty-seventh  Regiment 
of  Illinois  Volunteers,  is  charged  by  me  for  the  de- 
livery of  said  prisoners,  to  such  person  as  you  may 
authorize  to  receive  them,  and  for  that  purpose  visits 
your  camp  under  the  protection  of  a  white  nag.  You 
will  please  receive  him  in  the  specific  character  with 
which  he  is  clothed  and,  after  the  completion  of  his 
mission,  give  him  safe  conduct  from  your  camp. 
I  hare  the  honor  to  be  yours,  Ac. 

JOHN  A.  McCLERNAND, 


Camp  McClxskash,  Cairo,  Oct  28, 1861. 
Brigadier-General  J.  A.  McCUrnand: 
Sir  :  I  had  the  honor  this  day  to  convey  your  dc- 

Ktch  with  a  flag  of  truce  on  board  the  steam-tug 
npson.  to  Major-General  Polk,  commanding  at  Co- 
lumbus, Kentucky.  I  was  received  by  the  General 
with  true  military  courtesy,  and  delivered  to  him, 
with  your  despatch,  three  prisoners  who  had  been 
captured  by  our  forces  at  Charleston,  Mo.  He  desired 
to  discuss  with  me  the  question  of  an  exchange  of 

Srisoners,  but  upon  my  exhibiting  to  him  my  orders 
om  you,  and  informing  him  that  F  should  confine  my- 
Belf  strictly  to  them,  that  sentiments  of  humanity  alone 
had  prompted  your  action,  he  ceased  to  press  the  dis- 
cussion, but  went  on  to  inform  me  that  he  held  sixteen 
of  your  troops  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  that  he  would 
immediately  liberate  them  unconditionally. 

The  General  received  my  suite,  Captain  Dresser,  of 
the  Artillery ;  Lieutenant  Sheldon,  of  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteers ;  Surgeons  Sim- 
mops  and  Brenton,  ofthe  TJ.  S.  Army ;  ana  W.  Chap- 
man, my  Secretary,  with  cordiality ;  and  we  were  in- 
troduced to  General  Pillow,  Captains  Black  and  Polk 
of  his  staff,  and  many  other  officers.  He  remained  on 
the  steamer  Charm,  with  our  tug  alongside,  for  four 
hours,  while  the  prisoners  were  being  got  ready  to  be 


delivered  to  me,  during  which  time  the  most  friendly 
conversation  was  enjoved. 

My  party  were  hosp'itablv  entertained.  I  ventured 
to  propose  the  sentiment,  "  Washington  and  his  prin- 
ciples,'  which  was  repeated  with  hearty  approbation. 

Generals  Polk  and  Pillow  expressed  a  high  appre- 
ciation of  your  character,  ana  commended  vou  for 
sending  the  tug  on  an  errand  of  humanity.  They  de- 
plore this  unnatural  war,  but  maintained  that  they 
should  be  separated  irrevocably  from  the  North.  They 
professed  to  believe  many  things  which  I  thought  er- 
roneous, which  I  combated  with  arguments  and  state- 
ments of  facts.  The  conference  ended  without  an  un- 
friendly word  or  occurrence. 

I  left  Cairo  at  twenty  minutes  past  twelve,  reached 
Columbus  at  two  p.  it.,  parted  company  with  General 
Polk  on  the  steamboat  Charm  at  six  p.  v..  and  arrived 
at  Cairo  at  eight  o'clock  p.  happv  in  having  been 
intrusted  with  a  mission  which  has  led  to  the  libera- 
tion of  nineteen  captives. 

Your  obedient  servant. 

N.  B.  BUFORD, 
Col.  Twenty-seventh  Rcg't  Illinois  Volunteers. 

P.  S.— I  herewith  append  a  list  of  the  prisoners  lib- 
erated by  General  Polk. 

IlRAD-grARTKRS  FlBST  DlTISlOK.  WeSTF.RS  T)E-  ( 
rASTMIXT.  Colvxbcs,  Kv.,  Oct.  28, 1*C1.  ( 

Brig.-Gen.  J.  A.  McCltrnand,  Commanding,  Cairo  : 

Sir  :  I  have  received  vour  note  of  this  date,  borne 
by  Colonel  N.  B.  Buford*,  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Illi- 
nois Regiment,  responding  to  the  overture  made  by  me 
to  General  Grant  some  days  since,  on  the  subject  of  an 
exchange  of  prisoners ;  and  although  your  mcde  of  ac- 
complishing it  waives  the  recognition  of  our  claims  as 
belligerents,  I  am  not  disposed  to  insist  on  an  unim- 
portant technicality  when  the  interests  of  bumauity 
are  at  stake. 

I  accept  the  release  of  the  three  prisoners  tendered 
me,  being,  as  your  note  implies,  all  of  those  of  the 
Confederate  Army  in  your  possession. 

In  return,  I  have  pleasure  in  offering  yon  the  sixteen 
of  those  of  the  Federal  Army  in  my  possession. 

Hoping  that,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  unhappy 
conflict  in  which  we  are  engaged,  we  shall  never  lose 
sight  of  the  claims  of  generosity  on  those  who  direct 
the  operations  of  the  armies  of  our  respective  Govern- 
ments, 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfullv,  voiirs, 

Leon  I  Da's  polk. 

Major-General  Commanding. 
Brio adk  IlRAiMifARTCRS^CAMp  Cairo,  J 

Copt.  Chavntty  ifcKeerer,A$tiitant  Adjutant- General, 
St.  Louit,  Mo. : 
Sir  :  I  am  instructed  by  Brigadier-General  McClcr- 
nand,  commanding  at  this  post,  to  enclose — 

1.  Copy  of  his  communication  to  the  officer  com- 
manding  the  hostile  forces  at  Columbus,  Ky.,  accom- 
panied by  return  of  the  persons  therein  named. 

2.  Copy  of  reply  of  Major-General  Polk,  accompa- 
nied by  sixteen  jtersons. 

8.  List  of  the  persons  thus  received. 
4.  Copy  of  instructions  given  Colonel  N.  B.  Buford, 
Twenty-seventh  Regimentlllinois  Volunteers. 

Adding  that  the  proceedings  passed  off  without  acci- 
dent, and,  as  appears,  with  good  effect. 

Youra,  Ac.,  M.  BRAYMAN, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

On  the  8th  of  November,  the  correspondence 
was  renewed  between  Gens.  Grant  and  Polk. 
General  Grant  pent  to  request  leave  to  care  for 
his  wounded  left  on  the  field  by  Major  "Web- 
ster, of  the  engineers.    General  Polk  replied : 

In  your  note,  you  say  nothing  of  an  exchange  of 

K'isoners,  though'  you  send  me  a  private  message  as 
your  willingness  to  release  certain  wounded  men 
and  some  invalids,  taken  from  our  list  of  sick  in  i 
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and  expect  in  return  n  corresponding  number  of  jour 
wounded  prisoners.  My  own  feelings  would  prompt 
me  to  waive  again  the  unimportant  affectation  of  de- 
clining to  recognize  these  States  as  belligerents,  in  the 
interests  of  humanity,  but  my  Government  requires  all 
prisoners  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary 
of  War.  L.  POLK,  Major-General  C.  S.  A. 

Major  "Webster  reported  to  General  Grant  as 
follows : 

Engin'reb  OrnrE,  Camp  Caiho,  III,  Xor.  9, 1S81. 
General:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  result  of 
the  expedition  scut  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  Columbus 
yesterday. 

On  our  arrival  in  the  vicinity  of  tho  place,  a  steamer 
carrying  Captain  Blake,  assistant  adjutant-general 
of  General  I'olk,  met  us.  I  delivered  to  him  your 
letter,  and  offered  him,  unconditionally,  the  sick*  and 
wounded  whom  I  had  in  charge.  He  informed  me 
that  orders  had  been  recently  received  by  General 
I'olk  respecting  tlie  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  de- 
clined accepting  those  proffered  until  he  could  re- 
ceive further  instructions.  He  then  left,  saying  that 
we  had  permission  to  bury  our  dead  on  the  Held  of 
battle. 

I  placed  a  working  party  under  command  of  Lieu- 
teuant  Hart,  of  the  Twenty-third  Illinois  Regiment, 
and  sent  them  to  the  field,  where  they  were  employed, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  in  caring  for  the  wound- 
ed, some  of  whom  were  found  yet  there,  and  in  bury- 
ing tho  dead. 

It  was  near  sunset  when  Contain  Blake  again  came 
on  board  our  boat,  and  handed  in  the  communication 
from  General  I'olk,  which  I  gave  you  last  night  on  my 
return.  He  informed  me  that  a  despatch  nad  been 
sent  to  their  Secretary  of  War,  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  but  that  they  had  received  no  reply. 

During  the  interval  between" the  two  visits  of  Cap- 
tain Blake,  several  parties  of  the  enemy  visited  our 
boat ;  General  Cheatham  among  them.  "He  informed 
me  that  he  had  directed  four  of  our  wounded  to  be 
brought  to  us,  and  asked  if  I  would  give  four  of  theirs 
in  exchange.  I  told  them  that  I  would  give  him  four 
or  any  other  number  that  ho  would  accept  uncondi- 
tionally, but  that  I  had  no  authority  to  negotiate  an 
exchange,  and  that  as  to  the  four  of  ours' which  he 
sent  on  board,  I  would  await  the  decision  of  General 
I'olk. 

Several  more  of  our  wounded  had  also  been  given 
into  the  care  of  our  party  in  the  field  by  Major  Mason, 
quartermaster  of  Columbus. 

These  facts  I  mentioned  to  Captain  Blake,  and  told 
him  that  those  three  put  in  our  charge  awaited  his 
orders,  as  I  wished  to  avoid  any  appearance  even  of 
doing  any  thing  not  in  strict  accordance  with  our  obli- 
gations under  the  flag  of  truce.  He  replied  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  interfere  with  any  arrangements  made  by 
others;  and  I  thought,  under  this  state  of  the  case,  it 
would  be  putting  an  unnecessarily  fine  point  on  the 
matter  to  decline  to  take  back  the  wounded  men  so 
politely  offered  by  General  Cheatham  and  Major  Ma- 
son. It  is  due  to'the  latter  gentleman,  particularly,  to 
say  that  his  disposition  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  aid  us  in  our  mission  of  humanity,  was  conspicuous 
during  our  entire  stay  there,  and  certainly  deserves 
our  warmest  appreciation. 

At  the  second  visit  of  Captain  Blake  to  onr  boat,  he 
received  the  sick  and  wounded  prisoners,  whom  I 
again  offered  to  him  unconditionally,  and  they  were 
put  on  board  his  boat 

The  number  of  our  wounded,  as  above  staled  from 
General  Cheatham  and  Major  Mason,  and  brought  up 
by  me,  was  thirteen. 

Enclosed  herewith  is  a  list  of  our  men  in  the  hands 
of  tho  enemy,  given  me  by  Captain  Blake,  which  he 
thought  to  be  nearly  complete. 

The  number  reported  buried  by  them  on  the  field 
yesterday  was  sixty-eight. 

Very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 
J.  D.  WEBSTER.,  Major  and  Chief  Engineer. 

To  Brig.-Gen.  U.  S.  Guaxt,  Com.  Div. 


PRIVATEERING. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  General  Fremont 
made  a  treaty  with  General  Price,  of  Missouri, 
among  the  provisions  of  which  was  one  for  the 
exchange  of  prisoners.  Certain  parties  named 
"are  authorized,  whenever  applied  to  for  the 
purpose,  to  negotiate  for  the  exchange  of  any 
and  all  persons  who  may  hereafter  be  taken 
prisoners  of  war  and  released  on  parole ;  such 
exchanges  to  be  made  upon  the  plan  heretofore 
approved  and  acted  upon,  to  wit:  "grade  for 
grade,  or  two  officers  of  lower  grade  as  an 
equivalent  in  rank  for  one  of  a  higher  grade, 
as  shall  be  thought  just  and  equitaule."  This 
was  signed  by  both  parties.  General  Hunter, 
having  succeeded  General  Fremont  on  the  7th 
of  November,  repudiated  this  treaty. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  three  commissioners 
were  appointed  by  tho  Federal  Government  to 
proceed  to  the  Confederate  States  and  examine 
the  condition  of  the  Union  prisoners  there. 
They  were  refused  admission  within  the  Con- 
federate territory,  and  thus  the  fate  of  prisoner* 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  each  commander, 
who  exchanged  them  at  bis  will.  But,  while 
such  were  the  terms  on  which  exchanges  were 
effected  for  those  taken  as  prisoners  on  either 
side  upon  land,  only  an  informal  regulation 
had  been  established  respecting  the  persons 
detained  on  a  charge  of  piracy,  because  found 
waging  war  against  Federal  commerce  on  the 
high  seas,  and  in  retaliation  for  whoso  treat- 
ment tho  Confederate  authorities  imprisoned 
in  tho  common  jail  a  corresponding  number 
of  United  States  officers.  (See  Confederate 
States,  papo  151.) 

PRIVATEERING.  The  question  of  employ- 
ing privateers  iu  tituo  of  war,  has  of  late  as- 
sumed a  very  important  character,  not  only  in 
consequence  of  the  action  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  in  respect  to  it  at  tho  Paris  Con- 
gress of  1856,  l>ut  more  immediately  through 
the  events  of  tho  present  war.  Captured  pri- 
vateers bave  been  tried  before  American  courts 
of  law,  and  condemned  as  pirates.  The  con- 
demnation was  not  on  the  general  principles 
of  privateering  between  acknowledged  belliger- 
ents, but  because  the  privateers  bore  commis- 
sions of  a  government  not  acknowledged.  The 
fact,  that  they  held  the  samo  position  as  Paul 
Jones,  and  other  of  our  privateers  in  the  Revo- 
lution, did  not  save  them. 

The  war,  conducted  by  the  Allies  against  Rus- 
sia, brought  with  it  very  important  modifica- 
tions of  tho  old  maritime  law.  Among  those 
was  tlie  agreement  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, that  both  nations  would  waive  their 
rights  to  confiscate  enemy's  goods,  found  on 
board  neutral  vessels.  Also  neutral  goods,  not 
contraband  of  war,  found  in  enemies'  vessels. 
This  was  practically  a  triumph  for  the  old  Amer- 
ican principle  of  "  free  goods  make  free  ships." 
On  the  return  of  peace  In  185(5,  it  was  agreed 
to,  in  tho  Declaration  of  Paris,  by  Austria, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Sardinia,  Prussia,  Russia, 
and  Turkey,  and  by  them  also  privateering  was 
abolished.    (.See  Blockade,  also  Diplomatic 
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Coke kspondence.)  The  declaration  was  then 
submitted  to  the  American  Government ;  and 
Mr.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Pierce's 
Administration,  approved  of  ali,  except  the 
clause  abolishing  privateering;  but  Mr.  Mnrcy 
made  a  counter  proposition.  44  It  is,*'  said  he, 
"  not  the  policy  of  the  United  Stales  to  main- 
tain vast  standing  armies  and  navies.  \Chen, 
unfortunately,  we  go  to  war,  we  depend  upon 
our  people  to  protect  us  on  land,  and  on  our 
ship-owners  to  defend  us  on  the  water."  44  If 
you  will  make  all  private  property  exempt  from 
capture  at  sea,  we  will  cease  privateering;  but 
why  ask  us  to  abolish  it,  whilo  you  maintain 
and  send  out  your  great  ships  of  war,  which 
are  neither  more  nor  less  than  privateers.  They 
go  fortii  to  do  exactly  the  same  thing  as  the 
6hips  that  we  license  in  time  of  war,  to  burn, 
plunder,  and  destroy."  "Mako  all  private 
property  exempt  from  capture  at  sea,  and  then 
we  will  agree  that  privateering  shall  cease." 
This  offer  was  favorably  received  by  France, 
Russia,  and  other  maritime  powers,  but  was  re- 
jected by  the  British  Government.  The  elec- 
tion for  the  presidency  took  place  in  the  autumn 
of  1850,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  was  chosen  tho  suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  Pierce.  Tho  question  of  inter- 
national maritime  law  now  underwent  further 
discussion  in  tho  United  States.  It  was  con- 
tended that,  in  addition  to  the  exemption  of 
private  property  from  capture  when  at  sea,  it 
should  be  free  from  molestation  when  entering 
or  leaving  a  commercial  port ;  that,  in  short, 
blockades  should  be  restricted  to  naval  arsenals 
and  towns  which  were  at  tho  same  time  in- 
vested by  an  army  on  land.  ...  In  the  course 
of  these  discussions,  President  Buchanan  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Kew 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  which  he  said : 
44  Wo  must  obtain  tho  consent  of  the  powerful 
naval  nations  that  merchant  vessels  shall  not 
be  blockaded  in  port,  but  be  suffered  to  pas9 
the  blockading  squadron,  and  go  out  to  sea." 
The  consequence  of  this  state  of  opinion  was, 
that  Mr.  Dallas,  the  United  States  Minister  at 
London,  was,  in  1857,  instructed  to  suspend  the 
negotiations  which  had  been  opened  upon  the 
basis  of  Mr.  Marcy's  proposition. 

Thus  the  matter  remained  till  the  spring  of 
1859,  when,  on  the  breaking  out  of  tho  war  in 
Italy,  a  circular  despatch  was  transmitted  from 
Mr.  Cass,  President  Buchanan's  Secretary  of 
State,  to  the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
at  the  European  capitals  suggesting  still  fur- 
ther reforms  in  international  maritime  law. 
"  Ho  considered  the  right  of  blockade,  as  au- 
thorized by  the  law  of  nations,  was  liable  to 
very  great  abuso,  and  that  the  only  cose  in 
which  a  blockado  ought  to  be  permitted,  was, 
when  a  land  army  was  besieging  a  fortified 
place,  and  a  fleet  was  employed  to  blockade  it 
on  tho  other  side ;  but  that  any  attempt  to  in- 
tercept trade  by  blockade,  or  to  blockade  places 
which  were  commercial  ports,  was  an  abuse  of 
the  right  that  ought  not  to  bo  permitted." 

The  British  Government  replied,  that  "  the 


system  of  commercial  blockade  is  essential  to 
our  naval  supremacy."   (See  Blockade.) 

If  the  proposal  of  tho  United  States,  to  abol- 
ish commercial  blockades,  had  been  favorably 
received  by  the  British  Government,  there  can 
bo  no  doubt,  from  tho  known  tendency  of  other 
maritime  powers,  that  it  might  havo  become  a 
part  of  tho  law  of  nations,  and  in  that  case  tho 
commerce  between  England  and  the  Southern 
States  of  tho  Amerciuu  Union  would  not  have 
been  interrupted  by  the  present  war— for  the 
blockade  is  acknowledged  by  Europe  only  as  a 
belligerent  right,  and  not  as  the  exerciso  of 
municipal  authority.  The  Southern  privateers 
would  not  have  existed. 

Thus,  on  tho  breaking  out  of  tho  civil  war, 
April  15,  tho  old  rule  in  relation  to  privateers 
prevailed  in  tho  United  States.  Tito  most  of 
tho  shipping  and  commerce  belonged  to  tho 
North ;  tho  South  having,  comparatively,  little 
afloat.  Hence,  the  proclamation  of  tho  Presi- 
dent, April  15,  18G1,  calling  for  75,000  troops, 
to  "  repossess  the  ports,"  was  replied  to  by  tho 
President  of  the  Confederate  States,  in  a  proc- 
lamation to  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal. 
(See  p.  137.)  This  was  at  once  met  on  tho  part  of 
President  Lincoln,  by  a  proclamation  of  blockado 
of  tho  Southern  ports,  which  closes  as  follows: 

WASRixaToir,  April  19, 1801. 
And  I  hereby  proclaim  and  declare,  that  if  any  per- 
son, uudcr  the  pretended  authority  of  said  States,  or 
under  any  other  pretence,  shall  molest  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  persons  or  cargo  on  board  of  her, 
such  person  will  be  held  amenable  to  the  lavrs  of  tho 
United  States  for  tho  prevention  and  punishment  of 
piracy.   By  the  President, 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN*. 
William  II.  Seward,  &crdary  of  titate. 

The  proceeding  of  tho  Confederate  President 
was  followed  on  the  Cth  of  May,  by  an  act  of  the 
Confederate  Congress,  44  recognizing  the  exist- 
ence of  war  between  the  United  States  and  tho 
Confederate  States,  and  concerning  letters  of 
marque,  prizes,  and  prize-goods."  (See  p.  161.) 
The  preamble  set*  forth  the  state  of  war:  '"There- 
fore tho  President  of  tho  Confederate  States  is 
authorized  to  use  the  whole  land  and  naval  forces 
of  the  Confederacy  to  meet  the  war  thus  com- 
menced, and  to  issue  letters  of  marque  and  re- 
prisal against  tho  vessels  and  property  of  tho 
United  States,  and  those  of  their  citizens." 
Tho  general  provisions  for  privateers  are  the 
same  as  those  involved  in  tho  proclamation  of 
the  President.  It  is  further  provided, 44  that  the 
proceeds  of  all  prizes  shall  be  distributed  among 
the  owners,  officers,  and  crews  of  the  capturing 
vessels,  according  to  any  written  agreement 
between  them,  half  to  the  officers  and  crews, 
half  to'  the  owners.  Prizes,  before  breaking 
bulk,  must  bo  carried  into  some  port  of  tho 
Confederate  States,  or  of  some  friendly  State, 
to  be  proceeded  against  before  some  competent 
tribunal,  which  may  mako  restitution  or  decree 
damages;  in  case  tho  capture  shall  have  been 
made  without  probable  cause,  all  persons  found 
on  board  any  captured  vessel  aro  to  bo  placed 
in  charge  of  the  authorities  of  the  Confedcra- 
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tton,  who  are  to  take  charge  of  their  safe  keep- 
ing and  support.  A  bounty  of  $20  is  to  be  paid 
for  every  person  on  board  any  armed  vessel  of 
the  Unitcu  States,  which  eh  all  be  destroyed  by 
any  vessel  of  equal  or  inferior  force,  and  $25 
.  for  every  prisoner  brought  into  port ;  live  per 
cent,  upon  all  prizes  to  be  retained  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  a  fund  for  the  support  of  those  dis- 
abled in  action  and  the  families  of  those  who 
have  been  killed."  Pursuant  to  this  law,  suit- 
able instructions  were  issued..  (See  p.  138.) 

The  announcement  of  this  privateering  policy 
produced  at  the  North,  where  there  was  so  much 
at  risk,  a  great  sensation,  after  it  was  seen  that 
the  Confederates  would  be  successful  in  obtain- 
ing vessels,  and  were  determined  to  do  all  the 
injury  possible  to  Northern  commerce. 

The  following  privateers  took  out  papers  at 
once;  some  of  them  were  very  unfortunate, 
while  others  made  many  prizes.  Among  the 
first  was  the  Petrel,  formerly  the  revenue- 
cutter  Aiken,  which  had  been  surrendered  to 
the  Confederates  in  Charleston  harbor,  and  tho 
crew  of  which  had  volunteered  under  the  new 
government.  This  vessel  had  run  the  blockade, 
but  was  no  sooner  at  sea  than  she  fell  in,  July 
28,  with  the  United  States  frigate  St.  Law- 
rence, and  was  captured.  The  captain  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  observed  the  Southern  vessel  in 
the  distance,  and  immediately  hauled  down  his 
heavy  spars  and  closed  his  ports.  Then,  with 
the  men  below,  the  old  frigate  looked  very 
much  like  a  large  merchant  vessel,  aud  tho  pri- 
vateer bore  down,  hoping  to  take  a  good  prize. 
The  commander  of  the  Petrel,  William  Perry, 
of  South  Carolina,  gave  the  St.  Lawrence  a 
round  ball  over  her  bows  and  some  canister 
over  the  stern,  but  tho  frigate  sailed  on  as  if 
trying  to  get  away,  when  tho  Petrel  gave 
chase,  and  when  in  fair  range  of  the  frigate  the 
latter  opened  her  ports  and  gave  tho  Petrel 
a  compliment  of  three  guns,  two  of  grape 
and  one  of  round  shot.  The  latter  was  a  82- 
pounder,  and  struck  tho  Petrel  amidships,  be- 
low the  water  line,  and  she  sunk  in  a  few  min- 
utes. Four  of  the  crew  were  drowned,  and  the 
rest,  thirty-six  m  number,  were  rescued.  Some 
of  the  men,  when  fi*hed  out  of  the  water,  were 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  had  happened  to  them. 
Tho  suddenness  of  the  St.  Lawrence's  reply, 
the  deafening  roar  of  the  guns,  and  the  splinters 
and  submerged  vessel,  were  all  incidents  that 
happened  apparently  in  a  moment. 

Tho  Calhoun,  a*  side-wheel  steamer,  of 
1,058  tons,  was  built  in  New  York  in  1851. 
She  is  175  feet  long,  27  feet  wide,  11  feet  hold. 
She  was  commanded  by  Geo.  N.  Hollins,  for- 
merly of  the  United  States  navy.  Sho  carried 
one  24-pounder,  and  two  18-ponndcr  Dahlgren 
guns.  By  the  27th  of  May,  she  had  captured  and 
sent  into  New  Orleans  two  schooners,  tho  John 
Adams  and  tho  Mermaid,  of  Provincetown,  and 
the  brig  Panama.  Their  united  crews  numbered 
63  men,  and  they  had  on  board  215  bbls.  whale 
and  sperm  oil.  She  captured  also  the  ship 
Milan,  from  Liverpool,  with  1.500  sacks  of  salt, 


worth  $20,000 ;  the  bark  Ocean  Eagle,  from 
Rockland,  Maine,  with  lime,  worth  $20,000; 
and  the  schooner  Ida,  from  Tampico,  with  fruit, 
worth  $5,000.  Tho  Calhoun  was  Commander 
Hollins's  flag-ship  when  tho  attack  on  the  Union 
fleet  was  made  on  the  Mississippi,  Oct.  11. 

Tho  schooner  William  C.  Atwater,  Cant.  Al- 
len, belonged  to  Now  Haven,  and  was  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Government.  The  crew  numbered 
eight  men.  Off  Cedar  Keys,  Florida,  on  the  10th 
of  May,  she  was  captured  by  the  steamer  Spray, 
which  had  on  board  thirty-one  men,  armed 
with  bowie-knives,  revolvers,  muskets  with 
bayonets,  &c.  The  captors  took  her  to  Appa- 
lachicola,  where  she  arrived  on  the  13th  of  May. 

Tho  Ivy,  a  small  steamer  of  200  tons,  was 
armed  with  two  8-inch  rifled  82-pounder  pons. 
She  captured  the  chip  Marathon,  from  Mar- 
seilles, in  ballast,  worth  $35,000 ;  and  the  ship 
Albino,  from  Boston,  with  a  cargo  of  ice,  worth 
$20,000.  The  armed  steamer  Mnrie  captured 
the  Marshall  Spragne,  of  Providence,  from 
Havre,  in  ballast,  worth  $50,000 ;  and  the  ship 
John  H.  Jarvis,  from  Liverpool,  worth  $10,000. 

The  steamer  Wm.  H.  Webb  was  formerly  a 
towboat  in  New  York,  where  she  was  built  in 
1856;  sho  is  650  tons,  draws  7  feet  water,  is 
197  feet  long,  31  feet  beam,  12  feet  hold,  and 
was  one  of  the  strongest  and  largest  boats  of 
that  class.  A  few  years  ago  sho  was  purchased 
by  some  of  the  New  Orleans  merchants  for  the 
purpose  of  towing  the  heavily  laden  ships  to 
and  from  that  city.  She  was  converted  into  a 
gunboat.  She  seized  three  vessels  laden  with 
oil,  on  the  24th  of  last  May ;  since  which  time 
sho  has  remained  quiet. 

Tho  Dixie,  a  schooner  of  about  150  tons  bur- 
then, was  fitted  out  as  a  privateer  in  Charles- 
ton, from  which  place  she  ran  the  blockado  on 
tho  19th  of  July,  and  on  the  28d  encountered 
the  bark  Glen,  of  Portland,  Maine,  which  she 
at  once  made  a  prize.  On  the  25th  she  cap- 
tured tho  schooner  Mary  Alice,  of  New  York, 
with  a  cargo  of  sugar,  from  the  West  Indies, 
bound  to  New  York,  and  placed  a  prize  crew 
on  board ;  she  was,  however,  retaken  by  tho 
blockading  fleet  almost  immediately  after.  On 
tho  evening  of  the  31st  the  Dixie  came  up  with 
the  Rowena,  a  bark  laden  with  coffee,  bound 
to  Philadelphia ;  she  was  taken  possession  of, 
and  the  captain  of  tho  Dixie  himself  took  the 
place  of  prize-master,  and  successfully  reached 
Charleston  on  the  27th  of  August,  after  several 
narrow  escapes  from  tho  vessels  of  the  blockad- 
ing fleet.  She  has  since  remained  in  Charleston 
harbor.  The  following  were  the  officers  of  tho 
Dixie  :  captain,  Thomas  J.  Moore ;  first  lieuten- 
ant, George  D.  Walker  ;  second  lieutenant,  John 
W.  Marshall;  third  lientenant,  L.  D.  Benton; 
gunner,  Charles  Ware;  boatswain,  Geo.  0. 
Gladden ;  steward,  C.  Butcher.  She  had  also 
twenty-two  seamen  and  a  cook,  and  her  arma- 
ment consisted  of  four  guns. 

Tho  Jeff.  Davis,  early  in  June,  appeared  on 
the  eastern  wast,  running  in  as  near  as  the 
Nantucket  Shoals,  and  making  on  her  way  prizes 
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that  were  roughly  estimated  at  $225,000.  She 
was  formerly  the  slaver  Echo,  that  was  cap- 
tured abut  two  years  ago,  and  was  condemned 
in  Charleston  harbor.  She  was  a  full-rigged 
brig,  painted  black  on  the  outside,  and  had  a 
rusty,  dull  appearance,  that  would  not  be  likely 
to  alarm  any  vessel  of  ordinary  sailing  qualities ; 
crew  260  men.  Her  armament  consisted  of  a 
82-pounder  gun,  placed  amidships,  mounted 
on  a  pivot,  so  that  it  might  be  used  in  all 
directions,  and  on  each  side  a  82-pounder  and 
a  12-pounder,  so  as  to  equalize  the  strength  of 
the  broadside.  Captain  Coxetter  was  her  com* 
roander.  His  first  lieutenant,  named  Postel, 
was  at  one  time  a  midshipman  in  the  United 
States  navy,  ahd  also  held  a  position  in  the  Sa- 
vannah custom-house. 

The  Davis  had  previously  taken  three  prizes ; 
one  of  these,  and  tho  most  valuable,  was  the 
J.  G.  Waring,  captured  within  200  miles  of  New 
York.  The  captain,  mates,  and  two  seamen, 
were  taken  out,  and  five  of  the  Davis  crew  put 
on  board.  The  colored  steward,  W.  Tillman, 
was  allowed  to  remain.  Tho  vessel  then  made 
for  Charleston.  On  tho  16th  of  July  Tillman, 
aided  by  McLeod,  a  seaman,  killed  tho  prize- 
captain  and  mates,  and  made  for  New  York, 
where  he  arrived  with  two  prisoners  of  tho 

¥rize-crew.  Tillman  was  awarded  salvage, 
he  Jeff.  Davis  also  took  the  ship  John  Craw- 
ford, from  Philadelphia,  for  Key  West,  with 
arms  and  coal  for  tho  United  States.  She  drew 
22  feet  water,  and  was  burned. 

In  attempting,  Aug.  17,  to  cross  the  bar  at 
St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  the  brig  grounded  on  tho 
North  Breakers.  This  was  about  half-past 
six  o'clock,  Sunday  morning.  A  small  boat 
was  sent  ashore  with  Dr.  Bnbcock  and  Lieut. 
Baya,  and  tho  prisoners  landed.  Tho  officers 
and  crew  of  the  privateer  then  went  ashore, 
and  were  greeted  with  tho  most  enthnsiastio 
demonstrations  by  tho  inhabitants.  About 
half-past  nine  two  lightor-hoats  went  off  to 
the  brig,  along  with  Capt.  Coxetter  and  other 
officers.  The  starboard  gun3  wero  thrown 
overboard  to  lighten  tho  vessel,  in  order  to 
clear  her  decks  of  water,  and  save  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  supplies  on  board  the  brig. 
Every  effort  was  finally  made  to  eavo  every 
thing,  but  it  was  supposed  that  tho  guns  when 
thrown  overboard  stovo  her  in  and  caused  her 
to  bilge.  The  lighter  boats,  however,  wero  filled 
with  a  largo  amount  of  provisions  and  bapgnpe, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  saving  all  the  small- 
arms  on  board.  About  two  o'clock  all  hands 
left,  and  wero  conveyed  to  St.  Augustine.  Tho 
crew  afterwards  arrived  at  Charleston.  Tho 
brig  was  a  total  loss. 

The  Bonita,  a  brig  built  in  New  York,  1853, 
is  276  tons  burthen,  and  is  110  feet  long,  25  feet 
wide,  and  11  fee  t  deep.  Sho  was  formerly  en- 
gaged in  tho  slave-trade,  but  was  captured  on 
the  coast  of  Africa.  She  was  taken  to  Charles- 
ton, and  afterwards  to  Savannah,  where  sho 
was  seized  by  order  of  Governor  Brown,  and 
converted  into  a  vessel  of  war.   Sho  had  al  ways 


borne  the  character  of  a  fast  sailer,  and  was  in 
perfect  order. 

The  Sallie  was  a  fore-and-aft  schooner  of  ono 
hundred  and  forty  tons  burthen,  mounted  one 
long  gun  amidships,  and  had  a  crew  consisting 
of  forty  men.  She  was  formerly  the  schooner 
Virginia,  of  Brookhaven,  and  was  built  at  Port 
Jefferson  in  1856.  Her  dimensions  were: 
length,  97  feet  6  inches ;  breadth,  20  feet  4 
inches;  depth,  10  feet.  Sho  was  commanded 
by  Captain  Libby,  formerly  commander  of  tho 
ship  Gondar,  of  the  city  of  Charleston.  She 
ran  out  from  Charleston  and  made  several 
prizes,  among  them  the  Betsey  Ames,  and  the 
brig  Granada;  both  these  vessels  were  sold  in 
Charleston,  under  decree  of  Judge  Afagrath,  of 
the  Admiralty  Court. 

The  James  Grey,  on  iron  steamer,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  State  of  South  Carolina  for  tho 
sum  of  $38,000.  She  was  built  in  Philadelphia, 
is  112  feet  long,  22  feet  beam,  and  12  feet  depth 
of  hold.  She  bad  two  engines  of  thirty-inch 
cylinder  each,  and  was  armed  with  one  largo 
42-poundcr  columbiad,  placed  amidships.  Tho 
gun  was  cast  at  tho  Tredegar  Works,  near  Rich- 
mond, Va.  This  vessel  had  always  remained 
near  Charleston. 

Up  to  the  end  of  May,  thero  were  in  New 
Orleans  tho  following  prizes : 

6111  re. 

Kamt.  Mattrr.  JlnH/rom. 

Abalino  Smitbi  Boston. 

Ariel  Delano  liutli,  Maine. 

American  Union  ....Lincoln  Bath,  Maine. 

C.  A.  Farwell  Farwell  Rockland. 

Kinross  Frost  Portsmouth,  N.H. 

J.  H.  Jarvia  Rich  Boston. 

Marathon  Tyler.  New  York. 

Marshall  8  p  ra  cue  ProT  idence. 

Milan  Eustis  Bath,  Main*. 

Robert  Harding  Ingruham  Boston. 

State  of  Maino  Humphrey...  Portland. 

Toulon  Upshur  New  York. 


Chester  Bearsc  Boston. . 

Occau  Eaglo  Luce  Thomaston. 


uric;. 


Panama  Pror  incetown. 


E.  S.  Janes  Townsend  

Henry  Tray  era  Wyatt  Baltimore. 

Ella.  Howes.  Philadelphia. 

John  Adams  Provinceiown. 

 Provincetown. 


Tho  seizure  of  vessels  mado  by  the  Confeder- 
ate States,  up  to  tho  latest  accounts,  is  thus 
enumerated : 

  18 

 80 

  15 

 58 


Off  tbe  different  ports  

In  port  

Steamers  captured  on  the  Mi; 

Total  


ppi. 


Theso  prizes  wero  sold  by  tho  Confederate 
States  under  a  decree  of  the  Confederate  Admi- 
ralty Court.  In  respect  to  some  of  them  there 
were  points  raised,  as  to  the  legal  boundary  of 
"  high  seas ;"  but  this  was  decided  to  be  low 
water  mark. 
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The  following  vessels  were  formerly  United 
States  revenue-cutters,  but  were  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  Confederate  Government,  and 
armed  for  its  service : 

Schooners :  Lewis  Cass,  Savannah,  40  men,  one  63- 
pounder  pivot;  Washington,  New  Orleans,  4'i-pdr. 
pirot;  Pickens,  Pensacolo,  8-iu.  coluinbiad,  Tour  24-in. 
carronades  ;  Dodge,  100  tons,  one  long  pivot ;  McCltl- 
lan,  Breshwood,  one  pivot,  four  sidc-guus. 

Steamer :  Bradford,  formerly  Ewing. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment of  tho  Confederate  Government  purchased 
or  fitted  out  the  following  vessels,  which  actod 
as  privateers : 

The  Gordon  was  a  small  sea  steamer  of  about 
600  tons  burthen,  drawing  from  seven  to  nine 
feet  of  water,  and  making  an  average  of  twclvo 
miles  an  hour.  She  was  about  ten  years  old, 
and  the  most  of  that  time  she  had  boen  running 
in  and  out  of  Charleston  harbor.  In  1859  she 
was  purchased  by  tho  Florida  Steamship  Com- 
pany, and  ran  on  the  line  between  Charleston 
and  Fernnndina  as  consort  to  the  Carolina,  a 
steamer  of  her  own  size  and  build.  The  Gor- 
don was  fitted  out  as  a  vessel  of  war.  Sho  was 
employed  along  the  coast  islands  at  Hatteras, 
in  and  out  of  Pamlico  Sound  via  Ilatteras  Inlet, 
when  it  was  occupied  by  Union  troops.  She 
succeeded  in  running  the  blockade  at  Charles- 
ton, with  some  vessels  that  she  had  made  prizes 
of.  She  was  armed  with  two  guns,  and  was 
commanded  by  Captain  Lockwood,  who  was 
formerly  engaged  on  tho  New  York  and  Charles- 
ton line  of  steamers.  His  last  employment, 
previous  to  this  position,  was  as  commander 
of  the  Carolina,  on  the  Charleston  and  Fer- 
nandina  line  of  steamers.  He  had  succeed- 
ed in  running  the  blockade  with  his  vessel 
seventeen  times.  Tho  last  feat  of  the  Theo- 
dora, to  which  the  name  of  the  Gordon  has 
been  changed,  was  to  carry  to  Cuba  tho  min- 
isters, Slidetl  and  Mason. 

The  Coffee,  a  side-wheel  steamer  carrying  2 
guns,  the  steamer  Marion,  and  tho  schooner 
York  were  consorts  of  the  Gordon  in  Ilatteras 
Inlet.   The  Coffee  was  wrecked— a  total  loss. 

Tho  McReo,  formerly  the  steamer  Habana, 
plying  between  tho  ports  of  New  Orleans  and 
Havana,  was  a  propeller  of  500  tons  burthen ; 
she  was  built  in  Philadelphia  in  1859,  and  was 
owned  in  New  Orleans  previous  to  her  being 
used  as  a  privateor.  She  carried  a  64-ponnder, 
mounted  on  a  pivot,  four  8-inch  coluinbiads,  and 
a  rilled  24-pounder.  She  succeeded  in  running 
the  blockado  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Mississippi 
River. 

The  steamer  Lady  Davis  was  one  of  the  first 
vessels  prepared  in  Charleston,  and  was  in- 
tended for  tho  harbor  defence.  She  was  pur- 
chased by  Gov.  Pickens,  at  Richmond.  She 
received  her  name  in  honor  of  the  wife  of  Jeff. 
Davis.  She  was  armed  with  two  24-pounders, 
regularly  equipped,  and  commanded  by  Captain 
T.  B.  Huger. 

The  Nina,  a  small  steam  gunboat,  mounts  ono 
tight  gun.   She  is  employed  in  South  Carolina. 


The  Jackson,  steamer,  200  tons,  armed  with 
two  8-inch  columbiads.  She  is  cominauded  by 
Capt.  Gwatheray. 

The  Tuscarora,  steamer,  carries  ono  8-inch 
columbiad,  and  a  32-pounder  rifled  cannon. 

The  little  steamer,  George  Page,  operating  on 
Occoquan  River,  and  Quantico  Creek,  was 
famous  for  her  boldness  in  running  down  to 
within  gunshot  of  the  Federal  batteries,  and 
occasionally  throwing  a  shell  into  them,  there- 
by keeping  up  continuous  alarm. 

The  Judith,  schooner,  of  250  tons,  armed  with 
a  heavy  pivot-gun,  and  four  broadside  guns, 
was  destroyed  in  Pensacoln  harbor,  Sept.  13. 
The  Union  loss  was  3  killed,  12  wounded. 

The  Yorktown  was  formerly  *used  in  the 
New  York  and  Virginia  line  of  steamers.  She 
was  a  side-wheel  steamer  of  1,400  tons  bnr- 
then,  built  in  New  York  in  1S59;  length,  251 
feet;  breadth,  84  feet;  depth,  18  feet.  Sho 
had  been  completely  fitted  out  at  Norfolk,  her 
sides  having  been  plated  with  iron,  and  other 
mcan3  taken  to  strengthen  her,  and  to  render 
her  formidable.  She  was  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Parish,  her  old  commander,  aud  carried 
two  pivots,  and  six  broadside  guns. 

Tho  Everglade  was  a  small  side-wheel  steam- 
er, purchased  by  tho  State  of  Georgia  for  the 
sum  of  $34,000.  She  was  made  a  gunboat,  for 
the  purpose  of  cruising  as  a  coast-guard  at  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Savannah  River.  Her  officers,  as 
at  first  appointed,  were  as  follows :  commander, 
J.  Mcintosh  Kell ;  midshipmen,  R.  F.  Arm- 
strong, S.  N.  Hooper,  J.  A.  Merri  weather; 
chief  engineer,  Joshua  Smith  ;  assistant  engi- 
neer, Norval  Meeker;  clerk,  William  J.  Bennett. 

The  North  Carolina  steamer  Winslow,  Lieu- 
tenant Grossman  commanding,  captured  offCspe 
Hatteras  the  schooner  Transit,  Kuowles  mas- 
ter, last  from  Key  West.  The  prize  was  in  bal- 
last, having  sailed  from  Now  York  for  Key 
West  with  provisions,  shot,  &c,  about  tlie  27th 
of  May.  Having  landed  her  cargo  safely  at 
Key  West,  the  Transit  was  upon  her  return 
north  when  captured.  She  was  a  fine  schooner, 
of  195  tons  burthen,  aud  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
$13,000.  She  was  copper-fastened  up  to  9  feet, 
and  had  galvanized  iron  fastenings  above  that. 
She  belonged  to  New  Loudon,  Conn.  The  prize 
was  carried  to  Newborn,  by  Lieut.  Seawell. 
Lieutenant  Crossman  also  captured  off  Cape 
Hatteras,  tho  Hannah  Balch,  a  hermaphrodite 
brig,  which  was  captured  previously  off  Savan- 
nah by  the  United  States  ship  Flag,  Lieutenant 
Sarton.  She  was  just  from  Cardenas,  and  laden 
with  150  barrels  of  molasses. 

The  litilo  schooucr  Savannah  was  formerly 
pilot  boat  No.  7,  doing  duty  in  Charleston 
harbor,  54  tons  burthen.  She  carried  one  Im- 
pounder amidships,  and  was  commanded  by  T. 
Harrison  Baker,  of  Charleston,  and  had  a  crew 
of  20  men.  On  the  1st  of  Juno  she  captured  tho 
brig  Joseph,  of  Maine,  from  Cuba,  loaded  with 
sugar,  and  sent  her  iuto  Georgetown,  S.  C, 
charge  of  eight  men.  On  the  3d  of  J»n<N  off 
Charleston,  she  fell  in  with  the  U.  S.  brig  Perry, 
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which  she  mistook  for  a  merchantman,  and  im- 
mediately engaged,  but  was  soon  taken.  Her 
crew  were  placed  in  irons  on  board  the  United 
States  steamer  Minnesota,  and  she  was  sent  to 
New  York,  in  charge  of  prize-master  McCook. 
Her  appearance  created  great  interest  among  the 
people,  on  account  of  her  being  tho  tirst  priva- 
teer captured,  and  crowds  of  people  flocked  to 
the  Battery,  off  which  she  lay,  to  see  tho  little 
craft  She  was  afterwards  taken  to  the  navy 
yard. 

When  the  Confederate  authorities  proposed 
.  to  issue  letters  of  marque,  but  little  attention 
was  paid  to  it,  under  tho  supposition  that  they 
had  neither  the  facilities  to  equip  vessels,  nor 
the  power  to  -break  the  blockade.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  vessels  on  the  ocean  soon  dispelled 
such  illusions,  and  the  powers  of  Europe  were 
called  upon  immediately  to  define  their  policy. 

The  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln,  threat- 
ening privateers  with  the  punishment  of  piracy, 
came  up  before  the  House  of  Lords,  Hay  16. 
Tho  Earl  of  Derby  said: 

"He  apprehended  that  if  one  thing  was 
clearer  than  another,  it  was  that  privateering 
.  was  not  piracy,  and  that  no  law  could  make  that 
piracy,  as  regarded  tho  subjects  of  one  nation, 
which  was  not  piracy  by  the  law  of  nations. 
Consequently  tho  United  States  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  entertain  this  doctrine,  and  to  call  upon 
Her  Majesty's  Government  not  to  interfere.  They 
must  not  strain  tho  law  so  as  to  visit  with  the 
penalty  of  death,  as  for  piracy,  persons  entitled  to 
Her  Majesty's  protection.  That  was  a  question 
which  could  not  be  viewed  with  indifference, 
but  must  be  seriously  considered  by  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  quite  right  that  the  people  of  this 
country  should  bo  warned  of  the  peril ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  essential  that  the  United 
States  should  not  be  induced  to  deny  the  gen- 
ral  interpretation  of  international  law,  and  to 
inflict  a  punishment  on  privateering  which  was 
never  inflicted  by  that  law.  He  knew  it  was 
said  that  the  United  States  treated  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  tho  South  as  mere  rebels,  and 
that  as  rebels  these  expeditions  were  liable  to 
all  the  penalties  of  high  treason.  That  was  not 
tho  doctrine  of  this  country,  because  we  have 
declared  that  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
of  belligerents.  Tho  Northern  States  could  not 
claim  the  rights  of  belligerents  for  themselves, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  deal  with  other  parties 
not  as  belligerents,  but  as  rebels.  These  were 
the  two  points  on  which  it  was  most  desirable 
that  no  misunderstanding  should  exist  between 
the  Government  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  United 
States — that  we  would  not  recognize  any  thing 
but  a  clear  and  effectual  blockade  actually  en- 
forced, and  that  wo  would  not  recognize  the 
doctrine  that  any  declaration  or  law  of  tho 
United  States  against  the  Southern  States 
should  have  the  power,  as  regarded  others,  of 
constituting  privateering  piracy,  and  visiting  it 
with  all  the  penalties  attached  to  piracy." 

44  Lord  Brougham  said  it  was  clear  that  pri- 
vateering was  not  piracy  by  the  law  of  nations, 


however  much  it  might  be  lamented  that  it  was 
not  so." 

44  Lord  Chelmsford  thought  it  might  bo  as 
well  to  bring  his  noble  and  learned  friend's 
opinion  to  a  test  The  Southern  Confederation 
was  admitted  by  the  Government  of  this  coun- 
try to  be  a  belligerent  power.  Now,  he  wanted 
to  know  whether  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
meant  to  say  that  if  an  Englishman  was  com- 
missioned by  tho  Southern  Confederation— it 
being  recognized  as  a  belligerent  power — to  fit 
out  a  privateer  against  the  Federal  Government, 
that  that  person,  under  those  circumstances, 
would  be  guilty  of  piracy.  That  he  ought  to 
be,  was  the  opinion  of  many  jndges.  [Tho  Lord 
Chancellor:  4 No,  No.']  Well,  it  was  tho 
opinion  of  many.  Now,  undoubtedly  those  per- 
sons would  be  answerable  to  their  own  Gov- 
ernment for  an  infraction  of  tho  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Act ;  but  it  was  clear,  upon  the  qnestion 
of  international  law,  that  they  would  not  be- 
liable  to  be  treated  as  pirates.  Tho  warning 
given  by  the  proclamation  was  very  useful  and 
most  necessary ;  and  if  persons  would  engage 
in  expeditions  of  this  kind  after  the  notice  that 
the  Government  would  not  interfere,  they  must 
take  tho  consequences  they  bad  drawn  upon 
themselves.  If  the  Southern  Confederacy  had 
not  been  recognized  as  a  belligerent  power,  he 
agreed  with  his  noble  and  learned  friend,  that, 
under  those  circumstances,  if  any  Englishman 
were  to  fit  out  a  privateer  for  tho  purpose  of 
assisting  the  Southern  States  against  toe  Nor- 
thern States,  be  would  be  guilty  of  piracy." 

44  The  Lord  Chancellor  said  bis  noble  friond, 
the  President  of  the  Council,  had  laid  down  the 
law  upon  this  subject  in  a  perfectly  correct 
manner.  There  was  no  doubt  that  if  an  English- 
man engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Southern 
States,  ho  violated  tho  laws  of  the  country  and 
rendered  himself  liable  to  punishment  and  that 
he  had  no  right  to  trust  to  the  protection  of  his 
native  country  to  shield  him  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  act  But  though  that  individual 
would  bo  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  law  of  his 
own  country,  ho  could  not  be  treated  as  a 
pirate,  and  those  who  treated  him  as  a  pirate 
would  bo  guilty  of  murder." 

44  Lord  Kingsdown  said,  as  to  the  state  of  tho 
law  there  could  be  no  doubt  a  privateer  acting 
under  a  government  was  not  a  pirate.  No 
doubt  tho  United  States  did  not  put  the  ex- 
travagant proclamation  they  had  issued  upon 
the  ground  that  privateers  were  pirates,  because 
they  themselves  insisted  upon  the  right  of  pri- 
vatfioring.  But  they  put  it  upon  this  ground, 
that  they  were  dealing  with  rebels,  and  that 
they  would  hang  them  not,  properly  speaking, 
as  pirates,  but  as  persons  who  were  guilty  of 
high  treason  against  tho  State  to  which  they 
wore  subject.  Of  course  it  was  a  matter  for 
their  own  consideration  what  was  to  be  tho 
operation  of  that  proclamation.  He  believed 
that  tho  enforcement  of  that  doctrine  would  bo 
an  act  of  barbarity  which  would  produce  an 
outcry  throughout  the  civilized  world,  but  ho 
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hoped  that  it  was  a  more  brutum  fulmetK,  and 
not  intended  to  be  carried  out.  But  that  being 
the  case  with  regard  to  their  own  country,  the 
case  with  England  was  quite  different.  "We  had 
recognized  the  Southern  Confederacy,  not  as  an 
independent  State,  but  as  a  belligerent  power ; 
and,  therefore,  if  the  Federal  Government  should 
act  npon  the  principle  they  had  laid  down  as 
against  British  subjects,  he  apprehended  that 
this  Government  might  with  perfect  justice  in- 
terfere, and  under  some  circumstances  they 
might,  by  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  be 
compelled  to  interfere.  Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
the  offender  could  not  as  a  right,  having  acted 
in  violation  of  the  feeling  of  his  own  country, 
and  therefore  of  his  own  Government,  call  upon 
his  Government  to  interfere." 

On  June  1,  the  English  Government  published 
an  order,  and  a  despatch  was  sent  to  the  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada  to  the  effect:  "In 
.order  to  give  full  effect  to  this  principle,  (neu- 
trality,) Her  Majesty  has  bceh  pleased  to  inter- 
dict the  armed  ships,  and  also  the  privateers 
of  both  parties,  from  carrying  prizes  made  by 
them,  into  the  ports,  harbors,  aud  roadsteads, 
or  waters  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  of 
Her  Majesty's  colonies  or  possessions  abroad." 
The  French  Government  decreed : 
u  No  vessel  of  war  or  privateer  of  either  of 
the  belligerent  parties  will  be  allowed  to  enter 
or  stay  with  prizes  in  our  ports  or  roadsteads 
longer  than  24  hours,  excepting  in  case  of  com- 
pulsory delay.  No  sale  of  goods  belonging  to 
prizes  is  allowed  in  our  ports  and  roadsteads. 
Every  Frenchman  is  prohibited  from  taking  a 
commission,  or  accepting  letters  of  marque,  or 
in  any  manner  assisting  in  the  arming  of  a  pri- 
vateer." 

The  Spanish  Government  issued  a  similar 
decree,  forbidding  "the  building,  arming,  or 
equipping  of  privateers  in  Spanish  ports.  No 
privateer  or  prize  to  remain  longer  than  24 
hours.  No  prizes  to  be  sold,  no  arms  or  muni- 
tion of  war  to  be  purchased."  These  regula- 
tions much  circumscribe  the  Confederate  ac- 
tion ;  but  at  Havana  it  was  notified :  44  Ves- 
sels of  the  Confederate  States  are  allowed  to 
enter  Cuban  ports  under  their  own  flags,  to 
discharge  and  take  cargoes  away,  and  do  all 
other  things  of  business  necessity,  with  the 
same  privileges  as  favored  nations,  but  without 
recognition  of  the  new  nationality."  The  Con- 
federates being  recognized  as  belligerents  by  all 
the  powers,  their  right  to  use  privateers  was 
not  questioned  under  the  existing  law  of  na- 
tions. The  United  States  Government,  at  this 
time,  notified  the  English  Government  that  it 
was  now  willing  to  adhere  to  all  the  conditions 
of  the  Paris  Congress  of  1850 ;  providing  the 
clause  abolishing  privateers  might  now  apply 
to  the  Confederate  States.  The  offer  with  the 
proviso  was  declined  by  France  and  England. 
(See  Dh'lomatio  Correspondence.)  Subse- 
quently tho  Confederate  Congress  adopted  the 
Paris  treaty.   (See  p.  164.) 

The  captain  and  tho  crew  of  the  Savannah 


were  now,  Oct.  23,  to  bo  tried  as  pirates  under 
the  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln,  of  April 
19.  There  had  also  been  captured  one  of  the 
crew  of  the  Jeff.  Davis,  on  boiird  the  schooner 
Enchantress,  a  recaptured  prize.  This  individ- 
ual was  brought  to  trial  iu  Philadelphia,  before 
Judge  Grier,  the  same  day,  Oct.  22,  on  which 
the  Sa van nali's  crew  was  tried  in  New  York, 
before  Judge  Nelson,  for  piracy.  On  the  cap- 
ture of  the  crews,  the  Confederate  President 
had  addressed  President  Lincoln  a  letter,  {tee 
Confederate  States,  p.  150,)  threatening  to 
deal  with  Federal  prisoners  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  tho  privateersmen  should  bo  dealt 
with.  Tho  prisoner,  William  Smith,  was  convict- 
ed after  both  Judges  Grier  and  Cadwallader  had 
charged  the  jury.  The  point  of  both  argument! 
was  that 44  they  could  not  be  regarded  as  pri- 
vateers, because  they  acted  under  a  govern- 
ment that  had  not  been  recognized,"  follow- 
ing apparently  the  view  held  by  Judge  Spraguc, 
of  Boston,  on  May  10,  when  in  his  charge  to 
the  grand  jury  he  laid  down  tho  state  of  tho 
laws  with  reference  to  the  crime  of  piracy. 
After  citing  provisions  from  the  laws  of  1790, 
1820,  1825,  1840,  and  1847,  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes the  general  crime,  with  the  different  de- 
grees of  penalty,  the  judge  remarked  that  these 
enactments  were  founded  ujKm  tho  clause  ia 
the  Constitution  which  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  define  and  punish  piracy.  But  the 
constitutional  power  to  regulate  commerce  also 
afforded  a  basis  for  additional  penal  enactments, 
covering  all  possible  aggressions  and  depreda- 
tions upon  our  commerce.  He  then  laid  down 
the  following  principles : 

44  These  statutes  being  enacted  pursuant  to 
the  Constitution,  are  of  paramount  authority, 
and  cannot  be  invalidated  or  impaired  by  tbo 
action  of  any  State  or  States,  and  every  law, 
ordinance,  and  constitution  made  by  them  for 
that  purpose,  whatever  its  name  or  form,  w 
wholly  nugatory,  and  can  afford  no  legal  pro- 
tection to  those  who  may  act  under  it.  But 
suppose  that  a  number  of  States  undertake  by 
revolution  to  throw  off  tho  Government  of  tbo 
United  States  and  erect  themselves  into  an  in- 
dependent nation,  and  assume  in  that  character 
to  issuo  commissions  authorizing  tho  capture 
of  vessels  of  the  United  States,  will  such  com- 
missions afford  protection  to  those  acting  under 
them  against  the  penal  laws  of  tho  United 
States  ?   Cases  have  heretofore  arisen  where  a 
portion  of  a  foreign  empire,  a  colony,  has  under- 
taken to  throw  off  the  dominion  of  the  mother 
country,  and  assumed  the  attitude  and  claimed 
the  rights  of  an  independent  nation,  and  in  such 
cases  it  has  been  held  that  the  relation  which 
tho  United  States  should  hold  to  those  who 
thus  attempt  and  claim  to  institute  a  new  gov- 
ernment is  a  political  rather  than  a  legal  <]«ws- 
tion ;  that,  if  those  departments  of  our  Govern- 
ment which  have  a  right  to  give  the  law,  and 
which  regulate  our  foreign  intercourse  and  de- 
termine tho  relation  in  which  we  shall  stand  to 
other  nations,  recognize  such  new  and  self  con- 
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siitutcd  government  as  having  the  rights  of  a 
belligerent  in  a  war  between  them  and  their 
former  rulers,  and  the  United  States  hold  a 
neutral  position  in  such  war,  then  the  judiciary, 
following  other  departments,  will  to  tho  same 
extent  recognize  the  new  nation. 

"  But  if  the  legislative  and  the  executive  de- 
partments of  the  Government  utterly  refuse  to 
recognize  such  new  government,  or  to  acknowl- 
edge it  as  having  any  belligerent  or  national 
rights,  and  instead  of  taking  a  neutral  attitude, 
endeavor  by  force  to  suppress  depredations  on 
commerce  by  such  assumed  government  as 
violating  the  rights  and  infringing  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  then  the  judiciary  will  hold 
that  such  depredations  are  uot  to  be  considered 
as  belligereut  and  entitled  to  the  immunities  of 
lawful  war,  but  as  robbery  or  other  lawless 
depredations,  subject  to  the  penalties  denounced 
by  our  laws  against  such  offences.  The  judi- 
ciary certainly  cannot  adopt  a  more  indulgent 
rule  towards  those  who  are  in  open  rebellion 
against  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  or 
towards  aliens  cooperating  with  and  acting 
under  the  assumed  authority  of  such  rebels. 
"While  tho  other  departments  of  the  Government 
and  the  nation  refuse  to  regard  any  State  or  as- 
sociations of  States  as  having  the  rights  of  a 
belligerent,  or  as  carrying  on  legitimate  war,  and 
arc  exerting  not  only  moral  but  physical  force 
against  them  as  rebels  and  lawless  aggressors 
upon  the  United  States  and  its  citizens,  the 
courts  also  must  so  regard  them,  and  cannot  ad- 
mit that  any  legislation  or  assumption  of  power 
by  such  State  or  States  can  authorize  acts  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or 
change  the  character  of  offences  under  them. 

"There  is  another  view.  Mere  rebellion  ab- 
solves no  man  from  his  allegiance.  Citizens  of 
tho  United  States,  therefore,  may  not  only  bo 
subject  to  the  penalties  of  treason,  but  if  they 
commit  hostilities  upon  the  commerce  of  tho 
United  States,  under  a  commission  from  any 
foreign  nation,  even  the  oldest  and  best  estab- 
lished, such  as  England  or  France,  for  example, 
they  may  be  dealt  with  as  pirates  by  the  express 
enactments  in  tho  9th  section  of  the  statute  of 
1790,  which  has  already  been  referred  to.  And 
aliens,  who  are  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  for- 
eign State  with  whom  wo  have  a  treaty,  such 
as  is  described  in  the  statute  of  1847,  chapter 
61,  and  who,  in  violation  of  such  treaty,  make 
war  upon  tho  United  States,  or  cruise  against 
our  vessels  or  property,  under  a  commission 
from  any  foreign  government,  however  long^ 
acknowledged,  may,  by  tho  clear  provisions  ot 
that  statute,  be  dealt  with,  as  pirates. 

44  If  aliens,  subjects  of  a  nation  with  whom 
we  have  no  such  treaty,  commit  acts  of  hostility 
upon  our  commerce  under  tho  alleged  authority 
or  commission  of  a  now  and  self-created  gov- 
ernment claiming  to  be  independent,  it  may  be 
material  to  inquire  whether  such  government  is 
to  be  regarded  as  having  the  immunities  of  a  bel- 
ligerent, or  whether  such  aliens  may  be  treated 
as  robbers  on  the  seas,  and  this  inquiry  will  be 


governed  by  tho  principles  which  I  have  alreadv 
stated." 

The  trial  of  Capt.  Baker  and  14  of  the  crew 
of  the  Savannah,  of  whom  8  were  foreigners, 
was  had  before  Judges  Nelson  and  Shipmsn. 
Tho  judge  instructed  the  jury  that  44  by  the 
general  law  of  nations  a  pirate  was  ono  who 
roved  the  sea  in  an  armed  vessel  without  a 
commission  from  any  sovereign  State,  on  his  own 
authority,  and  for  the  purposo  of  seizing  by  force, 
and  appropriating  to  himself  whatever  vessels  he 
mi^ht  meet.  But  the  evidence  in  this  case  show- 
ed that  the  design  of  the  prisoners  was  to  depre- 
date upon  the  vessels  of  only  one  nation, — the 
United  States — an  offence  that  fell  short  of 
piracy  under  tho  laws  of  nations.  But  there 
were  special  laws  of  tho  United  States,  estab- 
lishing and  defining  piracy.  The  particular  law 
applying  to  this  cose  was  that  of  1820,  which 
says,  4  If  any  person  shall  upon  the  high  seas 
commit  the  crime  of  robbery  in  or  upon  any 
ship  or  vessel,  or  upon  the  ship's  company  of 
any  ship  or  vessel,  or  the  lading  thereof,  such 
person  shall  bo  adjudged  to  be  a  pirate,  and 
upon  conviction  shall  suffer  death.'  The  com- 
mission issued  by  Mr.  Davis  could  not  be  admit- 
ted as  a  defence,  for  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  could  not  recognize  such  an  authority 
until  tho  Government  had  done  so.  The  felo- 
nious intent,  which  is  an  essential  element  in  the 
crime  of  robbery,  consists  in  the  taking  of  the 
property  of  another  for  the  sake  of  gain.  If 
this  was  wanting  in  this  case,  the  offence, 
whatever  it  might  be,  was  not  that  of  piracy 
under  the  statute."  The  jury  could  not  agree, 
and  a  new  trial  was  ordered.  The  views  of  nil 
the  judges  seemed  to  centre  upon  the  one  point, 
that  these  men  were  taken  in  arms  against  the 
Federal  Government,  and  that  inasmuch  as  the 
Federal  laws  did  not  recognize  the  authority 
under  which  tho  men  acted,  there  was  no 
recourse  but  to  condemn  them.  The  same  rule 
applies,  however,  to  all  those  who  make  war 
against  the  Federal  Government  upon  land, 
and  who,  so  far  from  being  condemned  as  trai- 
tors and  robbers,  are  daily  exchanged,  according 
to  tho  rules  of  war,  for  other  prisoners.  "When, 
however,  the  Federal  Government  pursued  this 
course  in  relation  to  its  maritime  enemies,  the 
Confederate  Government,  in  accordance  with 
the  letter  of  Jefferson  Davis  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  July 
6,  ordered  the  selection  of  a  number  of  men  from 
tho  Richmond  prisons,  by  lot.  The  choice  fell 
upon  Col.  Corcoran  of  the  New  York  Sixty- 
ninth,  and  others,  to  be  executed  in  tho  same 
manner  that  the  privnteersmen  should  be  dealt 
with.  These  proceedings  attracted  much  at- 
tention abroad,  where  belligerent  rights  had 
been  accorded  to  tho  Confederates,  and  one  of 
those  rights  was  the  use  of  privateers  under 
tho  law  of  nations.  The  Federal  Government 
under  these  circumstances  relinquished  its  pur- 
pose of  proceeding  against  the  prisoners  as 
pirates. 

On  the  21st  of  August,  the  Captain-General 
of  Cuba  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  effect 
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that  vessels  with  the  Confederate  flag  would  be 
admitted  for  the  purpose  of  trade  to  the  ports 
of  the  island,  and  be  under  the  neutrality  laws. 

While  these  proceedings  were  transpiring,  ap- 
plication was  made  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  letters  of  marque.  The  following 
official  reply  indicates  the  action  taken. 

Navy  Dkpartxkxt,  WABtn.icaTos,  Oct.  1,1881. 

Sin:  In  relation  to  the  communication  of  R.  II. 
Forbes,  Esq.,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  by  you  to  this 
Department  on  the  10th  ultimo,  inquiring  whether  let- 
ters of  marque  cannot  be  furnished  for  the  propeller 
Pembroke,  which  is  about  to  be  despatched  to  China, 
I  hare  the  honor  to  state  that  it  appears  to  me  there 
nre  objections  to,  and  no  authority  for  granting  let- 
ters of  marque  in  the  present  contest.  I  am  not  awaro 
that  Congress,  which  has  the  exclusive  power  of  grant- 
ing letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  has  authorized  such 
letters  to  be  issued  against  the  insurgents ;  and  were 
there  such  authorization,  I  am  not  prepared  to  advise 
its  exercise,  because  it  would,  in  my  view,  be  a  recog- 
nition of  the  assumption  of  the  insurgents  that  they 
are  a  distinct  and  independent  nationality. 

Under  the  act  of  August  5,  1  SGI,  "supplementary 
to  an  act  entitled  '  An  act  to  protect  the  commerce  of 
the  Uuitcd  States  and  to  punish  the  crime  of  piracy,'" 
the  President  is  authorized  to  instruct  the  commanders 
of"  armed  vessels  sailing  under  the  authority  of  any 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  granted  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  commanders  of  any  other 
suitable  vessels,  to  subdue,  seize,  take,  and,  if  on  the 
high  seas,  to  send  into  any  port  of  the  United  States 
any  vessel  or  boat  bnilt,  purchased,  fitted  out,  or  held," 
Ac.  This  allusion  to  letters  of  marque  docs  not  au- 
thorize such  letters  to  be  issued,  nor  do  I  find  any 
other  act  containing  such  authorization.  Hut  the  same 
act,  in  the  second  edition,  as  above  quoted,  gives  the 
President  power  to  authorize  the  "  commanders  of  any 
suitable  vessels  to  subdue,  seize,"  Ac.  Under  this 
clause,  letters  permissive,  under  proper  restrictions  and 
guards  against  abuse,  might  be  granted  to  the  pro- 
peller Pembroke,  so  as  to  meet  the  views  expressed 
by  Mr.  Forbes.  This  would  seem  to  be  lawful,  and 
perhaps  not  liable  to  the  objections  of  granting  letters 
of  marque  against  our  own  citizens,  and  that  too  with- 
out law  or  authority  from  the  only  constituted  power 
that  can  grant  it. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Messrs.  J.  M.  Forbes  A  Co.  and  others, 
addressed  t<>  this  Department,  on  the  same  subject. 

1  am.  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servnnt, 

GIDEON  WELLES. 

Wm.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

Under  all  these  operations  of  the  privateers, 
the  Northern  merchants  became  very  anxious. 
It  was  estimated  that  nearly  100  vessels,  of  a 
value,  with  their  cargoes,  of  several  millions, 
had  been  captured  and  destroyed,  some  of  them 
in  distant  seas  by  the  Sumter  and  the  Nash- 
ville, which  seemed  to  elude  nil  pursuit,  and  to 
bo  so  active  in  doing  injury,  that  the  protec- 
tion of  foreign  flags  was  sought  after— the 
more  so,  as  United  States  vessels  and  cargoes 
were  required  to  pay  four  or  five  per  cent,  moro 
insurance  than  foreign  vessels.  In  making 
application  for  a  chaugo  of  nationality  of  an 
American  to  a  British  vessel,  most  of  those  sold 
having  been  placed  under  that  flag,  it  is  re- 
quired by  the  British  law  that  the  applicant 
shall  make  and  subscribe  a  declaration  that  ho 
is  a  native  born  subject,  and  has  never  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  any  foreign  State,  for 
that  ho  has  been  naturalized  by  act  of  parlia- 


ment or  by  an  ordinance  of  tho  proper  legisla- 
tive authority,  and  has  since  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Iler  Majesty,)  and  that  no  person 
or  persons  other  than  such  as  arc  by  the  Mer- 
chants Shipping  Act  in  1854  qualified  to  bo 
owners  of  British  ships,  is  entitled  as  owner,  to 
any  interest  whatever,  either  legal  or  beneficial, 
in  said  ship.  Upon  this  declaration  a  register 
or  sea  letter  is  issued,  and  tho  vessel  at  once 
placed  beyond  tho  reach  of  a  return  to  the  Fed- 
eral flag,  except  by  special  act  of  Congress. 
Tho  owner,  if  so  disposed,  can  then  carry  out 
any  tacit  agreement  or  private  understanding 
he  may  havo  had  with  his  friends  or  former 
owners,  and  execute  a  mortgage  or  an  agree- 
ment with  them,  by  which  they  are  made  se- 
cure in  the  future  possession  of  tho  vessel  or 
her  anticipated  earnings.  About  sixty -five  ves- 
sels with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  twenty 
thousand  tons,  have,  it  is  estimated,  been  put 
under  foreign  flags  since  the  commencement 
of  troublo  with  the  South. 

Two  of  the  Confederate  sea-going  ships  were 
the  Sumter  and  the  Nashville.    The  latter 
steamer  had  an  extra  importance  imparted  to 
her  on  acconnt  of  tho  report  that  gained  cur- 
rency that  sho  had  mn  tho  blockade  at  Charles- 
ton, having  on  board  Messrs.  Slidell  and  Mason, 
Ministers  to  Franco  and  England.  She  was  a 
side-wheel  steamer,  of  1,220  tons  burthen,  and 
was  built  in  New  York  in  1853.    She  was  en- 
gaged on  the  Charleston  lino  of  steamers,  and 
had  tho  character  of  being  a  fast  boat ;  and  was 
retained  by  the  Confederates  and  armed  for  a 
war  vessel  and  privateer.   Sho  carried  a  crew 
of  eighty  men,  had  two  long  12-ponnder  rifled 
cannon,  and  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Pegrnm. 
She  left  Charleston  on  tho  night  of  the  26th  of 
October,  at  eleven  o'clock,  passing  over  the  bar 
at  twelve.    When  sho  started  tho  weather  was 
thick  and  cloudy,  but  as  she  was  crossing  tho 
bar  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  the  moon  rose 
brightly,  lighting  up  to  full  view  to  the  east- 
ward, distant  about  four  miles,  two  steamers 
of  tho  blockading  squadron — one  tho  United 
States  frigate  Susquehanna,  of  twelve  guns, 
tho  other  a  powerful  propeller  gunboat.  The 
Nashville,  being  in  tho  shadow  of  tho  land, 
was  not  seen  by  them.   Sho  then  encountered 
strong  northeasterly  winds  and  very  heavy  seas, 
but  made  the  passage  to  Bermuda  in  three  and 
a  half  days.   On  arriving  there  sho  received  a 
pilot  on  board  who  took  the  vessel  to  tho  dock- 
yard, stating  that,  in  consequence  of  her  length, 
she  could  not  go  into  St.  George's.   The  next 
day,  Capt.  Pegram,  not  being  satisfied,  obtained 
a  second  pilot  from,  the  dockyard,  who  took 
tho  Nashville  safely  round  into  St.  George's,  at 
which  place  the  vessel  coaled  from  private 
sources,  tho   government  refusing  supplies. 
During  their  stay  at  Bermuda,  the  commander 
and  officers  wero  treated  with  the  greatest 
hospitality  and  kindness,  both  by  the  citizens 
and  the  officers  of  the  English  army  and  navy 
stationed  there,  and  every  facility  for  getting 
stores,  coal,  &c,  was  afforded  them  by  the  in- 
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habitants.  The  Nashville  sailed  again  from 
Bermuda  on  the  5  th,  and  from  the  next  day 
nntil  the  17th  she  experienced  a  succession  of 
gales  from  all  points  of  the  compass.  Nothing 
of  interest  further  transpired  until  the  19th, 
when  she  destroyed  the  United  States  mer- 
chant ship  Harvey  Birch.  She  then  proceeded 
up  the  English  Channel,  and  arrived  at  South- 
ampton on  the  morning  of  the  21st. 

Captain  Robert  B.  Pegram,  commander  of 
the  Confederate  steamer  Nashville,  was  former- 
ly attached  to  the  United  States  navy,  in 
which  he  held  the  position  of  lieutenant.  Ho 
was  born  in  Virginia  and  appointed  from  that 
State.  His  original  entry  into  the  navy  was 
in  the  month  of  February,  1S29.  nis  total 
sea  service  was  about  seventeen  years,  on  shoro 
about  eight  years,  and  the  balance  of  his  time 
was  unemployed.  Ho  was  in  the  navy  nearly 
thirty-two  years.  He  had  been  lately  engaged 
on  the  coast  survey.  Lieutenant  Pegram  had 
won  for  himself  the  respect  of  the  public  at 
large,  and  of  his  fellow-officers,  by  the  good 
qualities  he  had  always  shown  and  his  cool 
courage.  He  had  rendered  himself  popular  by 
his  connection  with  the  affair  of  the  TV  ater  Witch 
in  the  Paraguay  waters,  was  with  the  Japan  ex- 
pedition, and  was  present  during  the  war  wnged 
by  the  English  and  French  in  China.  First 
Lieutenant  Fauntleroy  was  aide-de-camp  to 
General  Johnston  at  the  battle  of  Manassas. 
Second  Lieutenant  Bennett  served  there  in  the 
naval  battery,  while  one  youngster  on  board, 
named  Cary,  received  his  appointment  as  mid- 
shipman in  the  Confederate  navy  as  a  reward 
for  distinguished  gallantry  in  the  same  action. 

The  Government,  under  the  impression  that 
the  Nashville  had  the  Confederate  commission- 
ers, Mason  and  Slidell,  on  board,  despatched  the 
armed  steamers  Alabama  and  Augusta  in  pur- 
suit. It  turned  out,  however,  that  theso  gentle- 
men took  their  departure  in  the  Theodora,  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  then  took  passage  in  the 
British  steamer  Trent,  whence,  on  the  8th  of 
November,  they  were  forcibly  taken  by  the 
United  States  steamer  San  Jacinto,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  caused  the  United  States 
Government  to  declare  their  detention  illegal. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  Confederate  ves- 
sels is  the  Sumter,  formerly  the  Marquis  de  la 
Ilabana,  belonging  to  Gen.  Miramon.  She  was 
captured  by  the  United  States,  and  taken  to 
New  Orleans.  She  was  there  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Confederate  Government,  fitted 
out  and  officered  as  follows:  commander, 
Raphael  Semmes ;  lieutenants,  John  Kella,  R. 
F.  Chapman,  W.  E.  Evans,  J.  M.  Stribling; 
paymaster,  Henry  Myers;  passed  assistant 
surgeon,  Francis  I.  Golt;  lieutenant  of  ma- 
rines, Beckett  K.  nowell ;  midshipmen,  R.  F. 
Armstrong,  Win.  A.  Hicks,  A.  G.  Iludgins,  J. 
D.  Wilson ;  first  assistant  engineer,  acting  as 
chief,  M.  J.  Freeman ;  second  assistant,  W.  P. 
Brooks. 

She  had  a  crew,  of  Co  men  and  25  marines. 
Her  largo  gun  ranged  2,000  yards.   Her  ap- 
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pearanee  when  the  smoke-stack  was  lowered, 
which  sometimes  was  for  disguise,  was  that  of 
a  clumsily  rigged  bark.  Her  commander  pos- 
sessed remarkable  boldness  and  energy.  She 
left  the  Mississippi  on  the  morning  of  June  80, 

{mrsued  by  the  United  States  steamer  Brook- 
yn,  but  soon  dropped  her,  and  immediately 
commenced  capturing  prizes.  On  the  3d  of 
July,  off  the  Isle  of  Pines,  she  captured  the  ship 
Golden  Rocket,  600  tons,  belonging  to  Bangor, 
worth  $40,000.  On  the  4th,  she  captured  the 
brigs  Cuba  and  Machias,  both  of  Maine,  loaded 
with  sugar,  and  sent  them  into  Cienfuegos.  On 
the  6th,  she  took  the  bark  West  Wind,  the  bark 
Louisa  Kilbam,  and  the  brig  Naiad,  owned  in 
New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  Massachusetts, 
and  laden  with  sugar ;  they  also  were  sent  to 
Cienfuegos.  The  Sumter  then  ran  in  and 
asked  leavo  for  the  prizes  to  remain  until  ad- 
judicated. The  Government  took  them  in 
charge,  until  orders  from  the  home  Government 
should  be  received.  The  Sumter  coaled  and 
sailed  on  the  7th.  On  the  17th  she  again  coaled 
at  Curacoa ;  on  the  25th,  she  captured  the  Abby 
Bradford  of  Boston,  and  sent  her  to  New  Or- 
leans. This  vessel  was  recaptured  August  30, 
by  tho  United  States  steamer  Powhatan.  The 
letters  found  in  her  stated  that  tho  Sumter 
was  to  cruise  in  the  Spanish  main.  Meantime 
the  Sumter  had  captured  the  Joseph  Maxwell, 
August  7,  and  sent  her  into  Cienfuegos.  The 
Sumter  was  recognized  by  the  Dutch  Gover- 
nor of  Curacoa  as  a  vessel  of  war,  and  he  sup- 
plied her  with  coal.  Tho  Sumter  then  went 
under  sail  to  Surinam,  and  sailed  thence  August 
81,  having  obtained  coal  of  an  English  mer- 
chant. On  Sept.  16,  she  touched  at  and  left  Mar- 
anham  where  she  had  been  received  with  great 
favor.  The  United  States  steamer  Powhatan, 
in  chase  of  the  Sumter,  was  looked  upon  with  a 
great  distrust,  and  $500  were  offered  to  any  one 
who  would  sink  her.  No  information  could  be 
got  as  to  the  destination  of  tho  Sumter,  and  the 
United  States  vessel  gave  up  tho  chase.  In 
November,  the  Sumter  made  her  appearance 
at  Martinique,  and  requested  coal,  which  tho 
Governor  refused  to  supply,  but  allowed  her 
to  go  to  St.  Pierre,  where  she  was  supplied  by 
English  merchants.  The  United  States  gun- 
boat Iroquois,  Capt  Palmer,  then  made  her 
appearance.  Tho  Governor  interposed,  how- 
ever, to  prevent  any  infraction  of  belligerent 
rights,  and  ordered  tho  Iroquois  cither  to 
anchor  one  marine  league  from  shore  while 
the  Sumter  was  in  port,  or  remain  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  departure  of  the  Sumter.  Tho 
citizens  all  sympathized  with  the  Sumter,  and 
she  finally  escaped — the  rule  of  requiring  one 
belligerent  to  remain  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  departure  of  another,  enabled  her  to  do  so. 
She  finally  orossed  the  ocean  and  arrived  at  the 
port  of  Tangier  in  Africa,  where  a  difficulty 
occurred  between  some  of  her  officers  and  tho 
American  Consul,  who  caused  the  former  to  bo 
seized,  and  sent  them  home.  The  vessel  was 
subsequently  sold. 
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Message  of  Pnsi'lcnt  Uuchanan  at  the  Second 
Sftaion  of  the  Thirty-Sixth  Conr/rens,  Decem- 
ber, I860. 

FtilovC'CitUena  of  th?  Srn<it« 

and  //out*  <if  l!<pr6*tntatirc»  : 

Throughout  the  year,  since  our  lust  mooting,  the 
country  has  been  eminently  prosj>erous  in  nil  its  ma- 
terial interests.  The  general  health  has  been  excel- 
lent, our  harvests  have  been  abundant  and  plenty 
smiles  throughout  the  laud.  Our  commerce  ana  man- 
ufactures have  been  prosecuted  with  energy  and  in- 
dustry, and  hare  yielded  fair  and  ample  returns.  In 
short,"  no  nation  in  the  tide  of  time  bos  ever  presented 
a  spectacle  of  greater  material  prosperity  tbau  we  have 
done  until  within  a  very  recent  period. 

Whv  is  it,  then,  that  discontent  now  so  extensively 
prevails,  and  the  union  of  the  States,  which  is  the 
source  of  all  these  blessings,  is  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion. The  long-continued  ond  intemperate  interference 
of  the  Northern  people  with  the  question  of  slavery  in 
the  Southern  States,  has  at  length  produced  its  natural 
effects.  The  different  sections  of  the  Union  are  now 
arraved  against  each  other,  and  the  time  has  arrived, 
so  nitich  dreaded  by  the  Father  of  his  Country,  when 
hostile  geographical  parties  have  been  formed.  I  have 
long  foreseen  and  often  forewarned  my  countrymen  of 
the  now  impending  danger.  This  does  not  proceed 
solelv  from  the  claim  on  the  part  of  Congress  or  tbo 
Territorial  Legislatures  to  exclude  slavery  from  the 
Tercitorics,  or  from  the  efforts  of  different  States  to 
defeat  the  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  All 
or  any  of  these  evils  might  huve  been  endured  by  the 
South  without  danger  to  the  Union — as  others  havo 
been— in  the  hope  that  time  and  reflection  might  apply 
the  remedy.  The  immediate  peril  arises,  not  so  much 
from  these*  causes,  as  from  the  fact  that  the  incessant 
and  violent  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  through- 
out the  North  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  at 
length  produced  its  malign  influence  on  the  slaves,  and 
inspired  them  with  vague  notions  of  freedom.  Hence 
a  sense  of  security  no  longer  exists  around  tho  family 
altar.  This  feeling  of  peace  at  home  has  given  place 
to  apprehensions  of  servile  insurrection.    Mauy  a  ma- 


tron throughout  the  South  retires  at  night  in  dread  of 
what  may  befall  herself  and  her  children  before  the 
morning."  Should  this  apprehension  of  domestic  danger, 
whether  real  or  imaginary,  extend  nnd  intensify  itself 
until  it  shall  pervade  the  masses  of  the  Southern  peo- 
ple, then  disuuion  will  become  inevitable.  Self-preser- 
vation is  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  has  been  implanted 
in  the  heart  of  man  by  his  Creator  for  the  wisest  pur- 

Ease ;  and  no  political  union,  however  fraught  with 
leasing*  and  benefits  in  all  other  respects,  can  long 
continue,  if  the  necessary  consequence  be  to  render  the 
homes  and  firesides  of  nearly  half  the  parties  to  it 
habitually  and  hopelessly  insecure.  Sooner  or  later 
the  bonds  of  such  a  union  must  be  severed.  It  is  my 
conviction  thai  this  fatal  period  has  not  yet  arrived ; 
and  my  prayer  to  God  is  that  He  would  preserve  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union  throughout  all  generations. 

But  let  us  take  warning  in  tune,  and  remove  tho 
cause  of  danger.  It  cannot  be  deuied  that,  for  fi  ve-and- 
twenty  years,  the  agitation  at  tho  North  against  slavery 
iu  the  South  has  been  incessant.  In  1*55  pictorial 
hand-bills  and  inflammatory  appeals  wcro  circulated 
extensively  throughout  the  South,  of  a  character  to 
excite  the  passions  of  the  slaves ;  and,  in  the  language 
of  General  Jackson.  u  to  stimulate  them  to  insurrec- 
tion, and  produce  all  the  horrors  of  a  servile  war." 
This  agitation  has  ever  since  been  continued  by  the 
public  press,  by  the  proceedings  of  State  and  county 
conventions,  nnd  by  abolition  sermons  and  lectures. 
The  time  of  Congress  has  boon  occupied  in  violent 
speeches  on  this  never-ending  subject ;  and  appeals  in 
pamphlet  and  other  forms,  indorsed  by  distinguished 
names,  have  been  sent  forth  from  this  central  point, 
and  spread  broadcast  over  the  Union. 
How  easy  would  it  be  for  the  American  people  to 


settle  the  slavery  question  forever,  and  to 
and  harmony  to  this  distracted  country ! 

They,  and  thev  alone,  can  do  it.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  object,  and  all  for  which  the 
slave  States  have  ever  contended,  is  to  be  let  alone, 
and  permitted  to  manage  their  domestic  institutions  in 
their  own  way.  As  sovereign  States,  they,  and  they 
alone,  are  responsible  before  God  and  tho  world  for  the 
slavery  existing  among  them.  For  this  tho  people  of 
the  North  arc  not  more  responsible,  and  have  no  more 
right  to  interfere,  than  with  similar  institutions  in  Rus- 
sia or  in  Brazil.  Upon  their  good  sense  and  patriotic 
forbearance  I  confess  I  still  greatly  rely.  Without 
their  aid,  it  is  bevond  the  power  of  any  President,  no 
matter  what  may"  be  his  own  political  proclivities,  to 
restore  peace  and  hunnony  among  the  States.  Wisely 
limited  and  restrained  as  is  his  power,  under  our  Con- 
stitution and  laws,  he  alone  can  accomplish  but  little, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  on  such  a  momentous  question. 

And  this  brings  mc  to  observe  that  tho  election  of 
anyone  of  our  fellow-citizens  to  the  office  of  President, 
does  not  of  itself  afford  just  cause  for  dissolving  the 
Union.  This  is  more  especially  true  if  his  election  has 
been  effected  by  a  mere  plurality,  and  not  a  majority 
of  the  people,  and  has  resulted  from  transient  nnd  tem- 
porary causes  which  may  probably  never  again  occur. 
In  order  to  justify  a  resort  to  revolutionary  resistance, 
the  Federal  Government  must  bo  guilty  of  a  "delib- 
erate, palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise"  of  powers 
not  granted  by  the  Constitution.  The  late  presidential 
election,  however,  has  been  held  in  strict  couformitv 
with  its  express  provisions.  How,  then,  can  the  result 
justify  a  revolution  to  destroy  this  very  Constitution ? 
Reason,  justice,  a  regard  for  the  Constitution,  all  re- 
quire that  we  shall  wait  for  some  overt  and  dangerous 
act  on  the  part  of  the  President  elect  before  resorting 
to  such  a  remedy. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  the  antecedents  of  the  Presi- 
dent elect  have  been  sufficient  to  justify  the  fears  of 
the  South  that  be  will  attempt  to  invade  their  consti- 
tutional rights.  But  arc  such  apprehensions  of  con- 
tingent danger  in  the  future  sufficient  to  justify  the 
immediate  destruction  of  the  noblest  system  of  govern- 
ment ever  devised  by  mortals?  From  the  very  n»t 
of  his  office,  and  its  Vigh  responsibilities',  be  must 
cessarilv  be  conservative.  The  stern  duty  of  adminis- 
tering the  vast  and  complicated  concerns  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, affords  in  itself  a  guarantee  that  he  will  not 
attempt  any  violation  of  a  clear  constitutional  right. 
After  all,  he  is  no  more  than  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Government.  His  province  is  not  to  make,  but 
to  execute  the  laws;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  our 
history,  that,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  efforts  of 
the  anti-slavery  party,  no  single  act  has  ever  passed 
Congress,  unless  wc  may  possibly  except  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  impairing,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the 
rights  of  the  South  to  their  property  in  slaves.  And  it 
may  also  be  observed,  judging  from  present  indica- 
tions, that  no  probability  exists  of  the  passage  of  snch 
an  act  by  a  majority  of  both  Houses,  either  in  the  pres- 
ent or  the  next  Congress.  Surely,  under  these  circum- 
stances, wc  ought  to  be  restrained  from  present  action 
by  the  precept  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake, 
that  "  sufficient  unto  the  dav  is  the  evil  thereof."  Th? 
day  of  evil  mny  never  come,  unless  wc  shall  rashly 
bring  it  upon  ourselves. 

It  is  alleged  as  one  cause  for  immediate  secession 
that  the  Southern  States  are  denied  equal  rights  with 
tho  other  Slates  in  the  common  Territories.  But  by 
what  authority  are  these  denied*  Not  by  Congress 
which  hat  never  passed,  and  I  believe  never  will  pass, 
any  net  to  exclude  slavery  from  these  Territories ;  and 
certainly  not  by  the  Supreme  Court,  which  has  solemn- 
ly decided  that  slaves  are  property,  and,  like  all  other 
property,  their  owners  have  a  right  to  take  them  into 
the  common  Territories,  and  hold 


the  protection  of  the  Constitution. 

So  far,  then,  as  Congress  is  concerned,  the  objection 
is  not  to  anv  thing  they  have  already  done,  but  to  what 
thev  may  do  hereafter.  It  will  surely  be  admitted 
that  this  apprehension  of  future  danger  is  no  good 
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i  for  an  immediate  dissolution  of  the  Union.  It 
is  true  tbnt  the  Territorial  legislature  of  Kansas,  on 
the  -J3d  of  February,  lS'JO,  paased,  in  great  haste,  an 
act,  over  the  veto"  of  the  Governor,  declaring  that 
slavery  "is,  and  shall  be,  forever  prohibited  in  this 
Territory."  Such  an  act,  however,  plainly  violatiug 
the  rijilits  of  property  secured  by  the  Constitution, 
will  surely  be  declared  void  by  the  judiciary  whenever 
it  shall  be  presented  in  a  legal  form. 

Only  three  davs  after  my  inauguration,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  soleniuly  adjudged  that  this 
power  did  not  exist  in  a  Territorial  Legislature.  Yet 
such  has  been  the  factious  temper  of  the  times  that  tbe 
correctness  of  this  decision  has  been  extensively  im- 
pugned before  the  people,  and  the  question  has  given 
rise  to  angrr  political  conflicts  throughout  tbe  country. 
Those  who  have  appealed  from  this  judgment  of  our 
highest  constitutional  tribunal  to  popular  assemblies, 
would,  if  they  could,  invest  a  Territorial  Legislature 
with  power  to  annul  the  sacred  rights  of  property. 
This  power  Congress  is  expressly  forbidden  by  the 
Federal  Constitution  to  exercise.  Every  State  Lcgis- 
latnre  in  the  Union  is  forbidden  by  its  own  Constitu- 
tion to  exercise  it.  It  cannot  bo  exercised  in  any 
State  except  by  the  people  in  their  highest  sovereign 
capacity  when  framing  or  amending  their  State  Con- 
stitution. In  like  manner,  it  can  only  be  exercised  by 
the  people  of  a  Territory,  represented  in  a  convention 
of  delegates,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  Constitu- 
tion preparatory  to  admission  as  a  State  into  the 
Union.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  are  they  invested 
with  power  to  decide  the  question  whether  slavery 
shall  or  shall  not  exist  within  their  limits.  This  is  an 
act  of  sovereign  authority,  and  not  of  subordinate  Ter» 
ritorial  legislation.  Were  it  otherwise,  then,  indeed, 
would  the  equality  of  tbe  States  in  the  Territories  bo 
destroyed,  and  the  rights  of  property  in  slaves  would 
depend,  not  upon  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution, 
but  upon  the  shifting  majorities  of  an  irresponsible 
Territorial  legislature.  Such  a  doctrine,  from  its  in- 
trinsic unsoundness,  cannot  long  influence  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  our  people;  much  less  can  it 
afford  a  good  reason  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

The  most  palpable  violations  of  constitutional  duty 
which  have  yet  been  committed,  consist  in  the  acts  of 
different  State  Legislatures  to  defeat  the  execution  of 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  It  ought  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  for  these  acts,  neither  Congress  nor  any 
President  can  justly  be  held  responsible.  Having 
been  passed  in  violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
they  are  therefore  null  and  void.  All  the  Courts,  both 
State  and  National,  before  whom  the  question  has 
arisen,  have,  from  the  beginning,  declared  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law  to  be  constitutional.  The  single  excep- 
tion is  that  of  a  State  Court  in  Wisconsin ;  and  this 
has  not  orily  been  reversed  by  the  proper  appellate 
tribunal,  but  has  met  with  such  universal  reprobation 
that  there  can  be  no  danger  from  it  as  a  precedent. 
The  validity  of  this  law  lids  been  established  over  and 
over  again  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
with  perfect  unanimity.  It  is  founded  uponan  express 
provision  of  the  Constitution,  requiring  that  fugitive 
slaves  who  escape  from  service  in  one  State  to  another, 
shall  be  "delivered  up"  to  their  masters.  Without 
this  provision  it  is  a  well-known  historical  fact  that 
the  Constitution  itself  could  never  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Convention.  In  one  form  or  other,  under  the 
acts  of  17!»3  and  1S*»0,  both  being  substantially  the 
same,  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  has  been  the  law  of  the 
land  from  the  davs  of  Washington  until  the  present 
moment.  Here,  then,  a  clear  case  is  presented,  in 
which  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  next  President,  as  it 
has  been  my  own,  to  act  with  vigor  in  executing  this 
supreme  law  against  the  conflicting  enactments  of 
State  Legislatures.  Should  he  fail  in  the  performance 
of  this  high  duty,  ho  will  then  have  manifested  a  dis- 
regard of  the  Constitution  and  laws,  to  the  great  injury 
of  the  people  of  nearly  one-half  of  the  States  of  tbe 
Union.  But  are  we  to  presume  in  advance  that  he  will 
thus  violate  his  duty  T  This  would  be  at  war  with 
every  principle  of  justice  and  of  Christian  charity. 


Let  us  wait  for  the  overt  act.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
has  been  carried  into  execution  in  every  contested 
case  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  Adminis- 
tration ;  though  often,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  with  great 
loss  and  inconvenience  to  the  master,  and  with  con- 
siderable expense  to  the  Government.  Let  us  trust 
that  the  State  Legislatures  will  repeal  their  unconsti- 
tutional and  obnoxious  enactments.  Unless  this  shall 
be  done  without  unnecessary  delay,  it  is  impossible 
for  any  human  power  to  save  the  Union. 

The  Southern  States,  standing  on  the  basis  of  the 
Constitution,  have  a  right  to  demand  Hits  act  of  jus- 
tice from  the  States  of  the  North.  Should  it  berefuscd, 
then  the  Constitution,  to  which  all  the  States  are  par- 
tics,  will  have  been  wilfully  violated  by  one  portion  of 
them  in  a  provision  essential  to  the  domestic  security 
and  happiness  of  the  remainder.  In  that  event,  the 
injured  States,  after  baring  first  used  all  peaceful  and 
constitutional  means  to  obtain  redress,  would  be  justi- 
fied in  revolutionary  resistance  to  the  Government  of 
the  Union. 

I  have  purposely  confined  my  remarks  to  revolu- 
tionary resistance,  because  it  bos  been  claimed,  within . 
the  last  few  years,  that  any  State,  whenever  this  shall 
be  its  sovereign  will  and  pleasure,  may  secede  from 
the  Union,  in  accordance  with  tbe  Constitution,  and 
without  any  violation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  other  members  of  the  Confederacy  ;  that  as  each 
became  parties  to  the  Union  by  the  vote  of  its  own 
people  assembled  in  convention,  so  any  one  of  them  may 
retire  from  the  Union  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  vote 
of  such  a  convention. 

In  order  to  justify  secession  as  a  constitutional 
remedy,  it  must  be  on  the  principle  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  a  mere  voluntary  association  of  States, 
to  be  dissolved  at  pleasure  by  any  one  of  the  contract- 
ing parties.  If  this  be  so,  the  Confederacy  is  a  rope  of 
sand,  to  be  penetrated  and  dissolved  by  the  first  ad- 
verse wave  of  public  opinion  in  any  of  the  States.  In 
this  manner  our  thirty-three  States  may  resolve  them- 
selves into  as  many  petty,  jarring,  and  hostile  repub- 
lics, each  one  retiring  from  the  L  nion,  without  respon- 
sibility, whenever  any  sudden  excitement  might  impel 
them  to  such  a  course.  By  this  process,  a  Union 
might  be  entirely  broken  into  fragments  in  a  few 
weeks,  which  cost  our  forefathers  many  years  of  toil, 
privation,  and  blood  to  establish. 

Such  a  principle  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  tbe  his- 
tory as  well  as  the  character  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. After  it  was  framed,  with  the  greatest  delibera- 
tion and  care,  it  was  submitted  to  conventions  of  the 
people  of  the  several  States  for  ratification.  Its 
provisions  were  discussed  at  length  in  these  bodies, 
composed  of  the  first  men  of  the  country.  Its  oppo- 
nents contended  that  it  conferred  powers  upon  the 
Federal  Government  dangerous  to  the  rights  of  tho 
States ;  while  its  advocates  maintained  that,  under  a 
fair  construction  of  tho  instrument,  there  was  no 
foundation  for  such  apprehensions.  In  that  mighty 
struggle  between  the  first  intellects  of  this  or  any 
other  country,  it  never  occurred  to  any  individual, 
cither  among  its  opponents  or  advocates,  to  assert,  or 
even  to  intimate,  tnat  their  efforts  were  all  vain  labor, 
because  the  moment  that  any  State  felt  herself  ag- 
grieved she  might  secede  from  the  Union.  What  a 
crushing  argument  would  this  have  proved  against 
those  who  dreaded  that  the  rights  of  the  States  would 
be  endangered  by  the  Constitution !  The  truth  is, 
that  it  was  not  until  many  years  after  the  origin  of  the 
Federal  Government  that  such  a  proposition  was  first 
advanced.  It  was  then  met  and  refuted  by  the  con- 
clusive arguments  of  General  Jackson,  who,  in  his 
message  of  the  lGth  of  January,  ls<33,  transmitting 
the  nullifying  ordinance  of  South  Carolina  to  Con- 
gress, employs  the  following  language :  "The  right  of 
the  people  of  a  single  State  to  absolve  themselves  at 
will,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  other  States,  from 
their  most  solemn  obligations,  and  hazard  the  liberty 
and  happiness  of  the  millions  composing  this  Union, 
cannot  be  acknowledged.  Such  authority  is  believed 
to  be  utterly  repugnant  both  to  the  principle  upon 
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which  the  General  Government  is  constituted,  and  to 
the  objects  which  it  was  expressly  formed  to  attain." 

It  is  not  pretended  that  any  clause  in  the  Constitu- 
tion gives  countenance  to  such  a  theory.  It  is  alto- 
gether founded  upon  inference — not  from  any  language 
contained  in  the  instrument  itself,  but  from  the  sover- 
eign character  of  the  several  States  by  which  it  was 
ratified.  But  is  it  beyond  the  power  ofa  State,  like  an 
individual,  to  yield  a  portion  of  its  sovereign  rights  to 
secure  the  remainder!1  In  the  language  of  Sir.  Madi- 
son, who  has  been  called  the  father  of  the  Constitution, 
"  it  was  formed  by  the  States — that  is,  by  the  people 
in  each  of  the  States,  acting  in  their  highest  sovereign 
capacity;  and  formed,  consequently,  by  the  same 
authority  which  formed  the  State  Constitutions. 

"  Nor  is  the  Government  of  the  United  States  created 
by  the  Constitution  less  a  Government  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  within  the  sphere  of  its  powers, 
than  the  governments  created  by  the  Constitutions  of 
the  States  are  within  their  several  spheres.  It  is,  like' 
them,  organized  into  legislative,  executive,  and  iudi- 
ciarv  departments.  It  operates,  like  them,  directly  on 
persons  and  things  ;  and,  like  them,  it  has  atcommand 
a  physical  force  for  executiug  the  powers  committed 

It  was  intended  to  be  perpetual,  and  not  to  be  an- 
nulled at  the  pleasure  of  any  one  of  the  contracting 
parties.  The  old  Articles  of  Confederation  were  enti- 
tled, "  Article*  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union 
between  the  States ;"  and  by  the  thirteenth  article  it 
is  expressly  declared  that  "  the  articles  of  this  Confed- 
eration shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  every  State, 
and  the  Union  shall  be  perpetual."  The  preamble  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  having  express 
reforence  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  recites  that 
it  was  established  "  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union."  And  yet  it  is  contended  that  this  "  more  per- 
fect union"  does  not  include  the  essential  attribute  of 
perpetuity. 

But  tint  the  Union  was  designed  to  be  perpetual 
appears  conclusively  from  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  Constitution  on  the  Federal 
Government.  These  powers  embrace  the  very  highest 
attributes  of  national  sovereignty.  They  place  ooth 
the  sword  and  the  purse  under  its  control.  Congress 
has  power  to  make  war,  and  to  make  peace ;  to  raise 
and  support  armies  and  navies,  and  to  conclude  treaties 
with  foreign  Governments.  It  is  invested  with  the 
power  to  coin  money,  and  to  regulate  the  value  there- 
of, and  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and 
among  the  several  States.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enu- 
merate the  other  high  powers  which  have  been  conferred 
upon  the  Federal  Government  In  order  to  carry  tho 
enumerated  powers  into  effect,  Congress  possesses  the 
exclusive  right  to  lay  and  collect  duties  on  imports, 
and  in  common  with  the  States  to  lay  and  collect  all 
other  taxes. 

But  the  Constitution  has  not  only  conferred  these 
high  powers  upon  Congress,  but  it  has  adopted  effec- 
tual means  to  restrain  the  States  from  interfering  with 
their  exercise.  For  that  purpose  it  has,  in  strong  pro- 
hibitory language,  expressly  declared  that  "  no  btate 
shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation ; 
grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  coin  money ; 
omit  bills  of  credit;  make  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver 
coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts ;  pass  any  bill  of 
attainder,  tx  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obli- 
gation of  contracts."  Moreover,  "  without  llic  consent 
of  Congress,  no  Slate  shall  lay  any  imposts  or  duties 
on  any  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws ; " 
and,  if  they  exceed  this  amount,  the  excess  shall  be- 
long to  the'  United  States. 

And  "no  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, lay  any  duty  of  tonnage;  keep  troops  or  ships- 
of-wor  iu  time  of  pcoce ;  enter  into  any  agreement  or 
compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a 'foreign  Power; 
or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  iu  such 
imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delav." 

In  order  still  further  to  secure  the  uninterrupted 
exercise  of  these  high  powers  against  State  interposi- 


tion, it  is  provided  "that  this  Constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  State*,  shall 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  and  the  judges  in 
every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  tbe 
Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding." 

The  solemn  sanction  of  religion  has  been  superadded 
to  tbe  obligations  of  official  duty,  and  all  Senator*  and 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  all  members  of 
State  Legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  judicial  offi- 
cers, "  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several 
States,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  sup- 
port this  Constitution." 

In  order  to  carry  into  effect  these  powers,  the  Con- 
stitution has  established  a  perfect  Government  in  all 
its  forms,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  ;  andtbis 
Government,  to  the  extent  of  its  powers,  acts  directly 
upon  the  individual  citizens  of  even-  State,  and  exe- 
cutes its  own  decrees  bv  the  agency  of  its  own  officers. 
In  this  respect  it  differs  entirely  from  the  Government 
under  the  old  Confederation,  which  was  confined  to 
making  requisitions  on  the  States  in  their  sovereign 
character.  This  left  it  in  the  discretion  of  each  whether 
to  obey  or  to  refuse,  and  thev  often  declined  to  comply 
with  such  requisitions.  It  thus  became  necessary,  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  this  barrier,  and  "  in  order  to 
form  a  more  perfect  Union,"  to  establish  a  Govern- 
ment which  could  act  directly  upon  tbe  people,  and 
execute  its  own  laws  without  the  intermediate  agency 
of  the  States.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  tbe 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

In  short,  the  Government  created  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  deriving  its  authority  from  tbe  sovereign 
people  of  each  of  the  several  States,  has  precisely  tbe 
same  right  to  exercise  its  power  over  the  people  of  all 
these  States,  in  the  enumerated  cases,  that  each  one  of 
them  possesses  over  subjects  not  delegated  to  tbe 
United  States,  but  "  reserved  to  the  States,  respec- 
tively, or  to  the  people." 

To*  the  extent  of  the  delegated  powers,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  is  as  much  a  part  of  tbe 
Constitution  of  each  State,  nnd  is  as  binding  upon 
its  people,  as  though  it  had  been  textually  iuserted 
therein. 

This  Government,  therefore,  is  a  great  and  powerful 
Government,  invested  with  all  the  attributes  of  m>v- 
creignty  over  the  special  subjects  to  which  its  author- 
ity extends.  Its  framcrs  never  intended  to  implant  m 
its  bosom  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction,  nor  were 
they  at  its  creation  guilty  of  tbe  absurdity  of  providing 
for  iU  own  dissolution.  It  was  not  intended  bv  its 
framers  to  be  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision  which. « 
the  touch  of  the  enchanter,  would  vanish  into  thin  air; 
but  a  substantial  and  mighty  fabric,  capable  of  resist- 
ing the  slow  decay  of  time,  and  of  defying  the  storm* 
of  ages.  Indeed,  well  may  the  jealous  patriots  of  that 
day  nave  indulged  fears  "that  a  Government  of  such 
high  powers  might  violate  the  reserved  rights  of  tbe 
States ;  and  wisely  did  they  adopt  the  rule  of  a  strict 
construction  of  these  powers  to  prevent  the  danger. 
But  they  did  not  fear,  nor  bad  they  any  reason  to  im- 
agine, that  the  Constitution  would  ever  be  so  inter- 
preted as  to  enable  any  State,  by  her  own  act,  and 
without  the  consent  of  ner  sister  States,  to  discharge 
her  people  from  all  or  any  of  their  Federal  obligations. 

It  may  be  asked,  then,  arc  the  people  of  the  States 
without  redress  against  the  tyranny  and  oppression  <>t 
the  Federal  Government?  Bv  no  means.  The  right 
of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  governed  against  the 
oppression  of  their  Governments  cannot  be  "t'n,f~'" 
exists  independently  of  all  constitutions,  and  ha*  been 
exercised  at  all  periods  of  the  world  s  history,  tnder 
it  old  governments  have  been  destroyed,  and  new  une* 
have  taken  their  place.  It  is  embodied  in  strong  an" 
express  language  in  our  own  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. But  the  distinction  must  ever  be  observed,  that 
this  is  revolution  against  an  established  Government, 
and  not  a  voluntary  secession  from  it  by  virtue  of  on 
inhcrvut  constitutional  right.  In  short,  let  us  look  uw 
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danger  fairly  in  the  face ;  secession  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  revolution.  It  mar  or  it  may  not  be  a  justi- 
fiable revolution,  but  still  it  is  revolution. 

What,  in  the  mean  time,  is  the  responsibility  and 
true  position  of  the  Executive ?  He  is  bound  by  sol- 
emn oath  before  God  and  the  country  "  to  take'  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  from  this 
obligation  he  cannot  be  absolved  by  any  human  power. 
But  what  if  the  performance  of  this  duty,  in  whole  or 
in  part.' has  been  rendered  impracticable  by  events 
over  which  he  could  have  exercised  no  control  ?  Such, 
at  the  present  moment,  is  the  case  throughout  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  so  far  as  the  laws  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  secure  the  administration  of  justice  by 
means  of  the  Federal  judiciary  arc  concerned.  All  the 
Federal  oflicers  within  its  limits,  through  whose  agency 
alone  these  laws  can  be  carried  into  execution,  have 
already  resigned.  We  no  longer  have  a  district  judge, 
a  district  attorney,  or  a  marshal  in  South  Carolina. 
In  fact,  the  whole  machinery  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, necessary  for  the  distribution  of  remedial  jus- 
tice among  the  people,  has  been  demolished;  and  it 
would  be  difficult,  it  not  impossible,  to  replace  it. 

The  only  acts  of  Congress  on  the  statute-book  bear- 
ing upon  this  subject  are  those  of  the  28th  February, 
17ti."»,  and  3d  March,  1S07.  These  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent, after  he  shall  have  ascertained  that  the  marshal, 
with  his  paste  comitatut,  is  unable  to  execute  civil  or 
criminal  process  in  any  particular  case,  to  call  forth 
the  militia  and  employ  the  army  and  navy  to  aid  him 
iu  performing  this  service;  having  first  by  proclatna- 
tion  commanded  the  insurgents  "  to  disperse  and  re- 
tire peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes  within  a 
limited  time.  This  duty  cannot  by  possibility  be 
performed  in  a  State  where  no  judicial  authority  exists 
to  issue  process,  and  where  there  is  no  marshal  to  ex- 
ecute it,  and  where,  even  if  there  were  such  an  officer, 
the  entire  population  would  constitute  one  solid  com. 
bination  to  resist  him. 

The  bare  enumeration  of  these  provisions  proves  how 
inadequate  they  are  without  further  legislation  to  over- 
come a  united  opposition  in  a  single  State,  not  to  speak 
of  other  States  who  may  place  themselves  in  a  similar 
attitude.  Congress  alone  has  power  to  decide  wheth- 
er the  present  laws  can  or  cannot  be  amended  so  as 
to  carry  out  more  effectually  the  objects  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  same  insuperable  obstacles  do  not  lie  in  the  way 
of  executing  the  luws  for  the  collection  of  the  customs. 
The  revenue  still  continues  to  bo  collected,  as  hereto- 
fore, at  the  custom-house  in  Charleston;  and  should 
the  collector  unfortunately  resign,  a  successor  may  be 
appointed  to  perform  this  duty. 

Then,  in  regard  to  the  property  of  the  United  States 
in  South  Carolina.  This  has  been  purchased  for  a 
fair  equivalent,  "  by  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State,"  "  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  ar- 
senals," ,v.-,.  and  over  these  tho  authority  "  to  exer- 
cise  exclusive  legislation  "  has  been  expressly  granted 
by  the  Constitution  to  Congress.  It  Is  not  believed 
that  any  attempt  will  be  made  to  expel  tho  United 
States  from  this  property  by  force ;  but  if  in  this  I 
should  prove  to  bo  mistaken,  tho  officer  in  command 
of  the  forts  has  received  orders  to  act  strictly  on  the 
defensive.  In  such  a  contingency,  the  responsibility 
for  consequences  would  rightfully  rest  upon  the  heads 
of  the  assailants. 

Apart  from  the  execution  of  the  laws,  so  far  as  this 
.may  be  practicable,  the  Executive  has  no  authority  to 
decide  what  shall  be  the  relations  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  South  Carolina.  He  has  been  invest- 
ed with  no  such  discretion.  He  possesses  no  power  to 
change  the  relations  heretofore  existing  between  them, 
much  less  to  acknowledge  tho  independence  of  that 
State.  This  would  be  to  invest  a  mere  Executive  officer 
with  the  power  of  recognizing  the  dissolution  of  the 
Confederacy  among  our  thirty-three  sovereign  States. 
It  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  recognition  of  a  foreign 
de  facto  Government,  iuvolviug  no  such  responsibility. 
Any  attempt  to  do  this  would,  on  his  part,  be  a  naked 
act  of  usurpation.   It  is,  therefore,  my  duty  to  submit 


to  Congress  tho  whole  question  in  all  its  bearings. 
The  course  of  events  is  so  rapidly  hastening  forward, 
that  the  emergency  may  soon  arise  when  you  may 
be  called  upon  to  decide  the  momentous  question 
whether  you  possess  tho  power,  by  force  of  arms,  to 
compel  a  State  to  remain  in  the  Union.  I  should  feel 
myself  recreant  to  my  duty  were  I  not  to  express  an 
opinion  on  this  important  subject. 

The  question  fairly  stated  is :  Has  tbe  Constitution 
delegated  to  Congress  tbe  power  to  coerce  a  State  into 
submission  which  is  attempting  to  withdraw,  or  has 
actually  withdrawn  from  the  Confederacy?  If  an- 
swered" in  the  affirmative,  it  must  be  on  the  principle 
that  the  power  has  been  conferred  upon  Congress  to 
declare  aud  to  make  war  against  a  State.  After  much 
serious  reflection  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
no  such  power  has  been  delegated  to  Congress  or  to 
any  other  department  of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
is  manifest,  upon  an  inspection  of  the  Constitution, 
that  this  is  not  among  the  specific  and  enumerated 
powers  granted  to  Congress ;  and  it  is  equally  appa- 
rent that  its  exercise  is  not  "  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  "  any  one  of  these  powers. 
So  far  from  this  power  having  been  delegated  to  Con- 
gress, it  was  expressly  refused  by  the  convention 
which  framed  the  Constitution. 

It  appears,  from  tbe  proceedings  of  that  body,  that 
on  the  81st  May,  1787,  the  clause  "  authorizing 'an  ex- 
ertion of  the  force  of  the  whole  against  a  delinquent 
State"  came  up  for  consideration.  Mr.  Madison  op- 
posed it  in  a  brief  but  powerful  speech,  from  which  I 
shall  extract  but  a  single  sentence.  He  observed : 
"  The  use  of  force  against  a  State  would  look  more 
like  a  declaration  of  war  than  an  infliction  of  punish- 
ment ;  and  would  probably  be  considered  by  the  party 
attacked  as  a  dissolution  of  all  previous  compacts  by 
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it  might  be  bound."  Upon  his 
clause  was  unanimously  postponed,  and  was  never,  I 
believe,  again  presented.  Soon  afterwards,  on  the 
8th  June,  1787,  when  incidentally  adverting  to  tho 
subject,  he  said :  "  Any  Government  for  tbe  United 
States,  formed  on  the  supposed  practicability  of  using 
force  against  the  nnconstitutional  proceedings  of  the 
States,  would  prove  as  visionary  and  fallacious  as  the 


Congress,"  evidently  meaning 
"(■deration. 


i  of  the  old  Confei 
Without  descending  to  particulars,  it  may  be  safely 
asserted,  that  tbe  power  to  make  war  against  a  State 
is  at  variance  with  the  whole  spirit  ana  intent  of  tbe 
Constitution.  Suppose  such  a  war  should  result  in 
the  conquest  of  a  State :  how  are  we  to  govern  it  af- 
terwards .'  Shall  we  hold  it  as  a  province,  and  govern 
it  by  despotic  power  ?  In  the  nature  of  things  we 
could  not,  by  physical  force,  control  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  compel  them  to  elect  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives to  Congress,  and  to  perform  all  the  other 
duties  depending  upon  their  own  volition,  and  re- 
quired from  the  free  citizens  of  a  free  State  as  a  con- 
stituent member  of  the  Confederacy. 

But,  if  we  possessed  this  power,  would  it  be  wise  to 
exercise  it  under  existing  circumstances?  The  object 
would  doubtless  be  to  preserve  the  Union.  War  would 
not  only  present  the  most  effectual  means  of  destroy- 
ing it,  but  would  banish  all  hope  of  ita  peaceable  re- 
construction. Besides,  in  the  fraternal  conflict  a  vast 
amount  of  blood  and  treasure  would  be  expended, 
rendering  future  reconciliation  between  the  States  im- 
possible. In  the  mean  time,  who  can  foretell  what 
would  be  tho  sufferings  and  privations  of  tbe  people 
during  its  existence? 

Tbe  fact  is,  that  our  Union  rests  upon  public  opin- 
ion, and  can  never  be  cemented  by  the  blood  of  its 
citizens  shed  in  civil  war.  If  it  cannot  live  in  the 
affections  of  the  people,  it  must  one  day  perish.  Con- 
gress possess  many  means  of  preserving  it  by  concili- 
ation ;  but  the  sword  was  not  placed  in  their  hand  to 
preserve  it  by  force. 

But  may  I  be  permitted  solemnly  to  invoke  my 
countrymen  to  pause  and  deliberate,  before  they  de- 
termine to  destroy  this,  the  grandest  temple  which 
"  to  human  freedom  since  the 
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world  began !  It  has  been  consecrated  by  the  blood 
of  our  fathers,  by  the  glories  of  the  past, "and  by  tbe 
hopes  of  the  future.  The  Union  has  already  made  us 
the  most  prosperous,  and  ere  long  will,  if  preserved, 
render  us  the  most  powerful  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  In  every  foreign  region  of  the  globe  the  title 
of  American  citueu  is  held  in  the  highest  respect,  and, 
when  pronounced  in  a  foreign  land,  it  causes  the  hearts 
of  our  countrymen  to  swell  with  honest  pride.  Surely 
when  we  reach  tho  brink  of  the  yawning  abyss,  wo 
shall  recoil  with  horror  from  the  last  fatal  plunge.  By 
such  a  dread  catastrophe  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of 
freedom  throughout  tho  world  would  be  destroyed, 
and  a  long  night  of  leaden  despotism  would  enshroud 
the  nations.  Our  example  for  more  than  eighty  rears 
would  not  only  be  lost,  but  it  would  be  quoted  as  a 
conclusive  proof  that  man  is  unfit  for  self-government. 

It  is  not  every  wrong — nay,  it  is  not  every  grievous 
wrong— which  can  justify  a  resort  to  such  a  fearful  al- 
ternative. This  ought  to  be  the  last  desperate  remedy 
of  a  despairing  people,  after  every  other  constitutional 
means  of  conciliation  had  been  exhausted.  We  should 
reflect  that  under  this  free  Government  there  M  an  in- 
cessant ebb  and  flow  in  public  opinion.  The  slavery 
question,  like  every  thing  human,  will  have  its  day.  I 
firmly  believe  that' it  has  already  reached  and  passed 
the  culminating  point.  But  if,  in  the  midst  of  the  ex- 
isting excitement,  the  Union  shall  perish,  the  evil  may 
then  become  irreparable.  Congress  can  contribute 
much  to  avert  it  by  proposing  and  recommending  to 
tho  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  the  remedy  for 
existing  evils,  which  the  Constitution  has  itself'pro- 
vided  for  its  own  preservation.  This  has  been  tried 
at  different  critical  periods  of  our  history,  and  alwavs 
with  eminent  success.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  fifth 
article  providing  for  its  own  amendment.  Under  this 
article  amendments  have  been  proposed  by  two-thirds 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  have  been  "  ratified 
by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States,"  and  have  consequently  become  parts  of  tho 
Constitution.  To  this  process  the  country  is  indebted 
for  the  clause  prohibiting  Congress  from  passing  any 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  abridg- 
ing the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  of  the 
right  of  petition.  To  this  we  are  also  indebted  for  the 
bill  of  rights,  which  secures  the  people  against  any 
abuse  of  power  by  the  Federal  Government.  Such 
were  the  apprehensions  justly  entertained  by  tho 
friends  of  State  rights  at  that  period  as  to  have  ren- 
dered it  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  Constitution 
could  have  long  survived  without  these  amendments. 

Again,  the  Constitution  was  amended  by  the  same 
process  after  the  election  of  President  Jefferson  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  February,  1S03.  'This 
amendment  was  rendered  necessary  to"  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  the  dangers  which  had  seriously  threat- 
ened tho  existence  of  the  Government  during  the 
pendency  of  that  election.  The  article  for  its  own 
amendment  was  intended  to  secure  tho  amicable  ad- 
justment of  conflicting  constitutional  questions  liko 
tho  present,  which  might  arise  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  States  ond  that  of  the  United  States. 
This  appears  from  contemporaneous  history.  In  this 
connection,  I  shall  merely  call  attention  to' a  few  sen- 
tences in  Mr.  Madison's  justly  celebrated  report,  in 
1799,  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia.  In  this  he  ably 
and  conclusively  defended  the  resolutions  of  the  pre- 
ceding Legislature  against  the  strictures  of  several 
other  State  Legislatures.  These  wore  mainly  founded 
upon  the  protest  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  against 
the  "  alien  and  sedition  acts,'  as  "  palpable  and  alarm- 
ing infractions  of  the  Constitution."  In  pointing  out 
the  peaceful  and  constitutional  remedies— and  he  re- 
ferred to  none  other — to  which  the  States  were  au- 
thorized to  resort  on  such  occasions,  he  concludes  by 
saying,  "that  tho  Legislatures  of  the  States  might 
have  made  a  direct  representation  to  Congress  with  a 
view  to  obtain  a  rescinding  of  the  two  offensive  acts ; 
or  they  might  have  represented  to  their  respective 
Senators  in  Congress  their  wish  that  two-thirds  there- 
of would  proposo  an  explanatory  amendment  to  tho 


Constitution  ;  or  two  thirds  of  themselves,  if  snch  hat 
been  their  option,  might,  by  an  application  to  Congress, 
have  obtained  a  convention  for  the  same  object. 

This  is  the  verv  course  which  I  earnestly  recom- 
mend in  order  to  obtain  an  "  explanatory  amendment" 
of  tbe  Constitution  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  This 
might  originate  with  Congress  or  the  State  Lectin- 
turcs,  as  may  be  deemed  most  advisable  to  attain  the 
object. 

Tho  explanatory  amendment  might  be  confined  <o 
tho  final  settlement  of  the  true  construction  of  tie 
Constitution  on  three  special  points  : 

1.  An  express  recognition  of  the  right  of  property 
in  slaves  in  tho  States  where  it  now  exists  or  may 
hereafter  exist. 

2.  The  duty  of  protecting  this  right  in  all  the  com- 
mon territories  throughout  their  territorial  existence, 
and  until  they  shall"  be  admitted  us  States  into  the 
Union,  with  or  without  slavery,  as  their  constitutions 
may  prescribe. 

8.  A  like  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  master  to 
have  his  slave,  who  has  escaped  from  one  State  to 
another,  restored  and  "delivered  up"  to  him,  and  of 
the  validity  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  enacted  for  ilii* 

Inirpose,  together  with  a  declaration  that  all  State 
aws  impairing  or  defeating  this  right  are  violations  of 
the  Constitution,  and  arc  consequently  null  and  void. 

It  may  be  objected  that  tins  construction  of  tbe 
Constitution  has  already  been  settled  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Slates,  and  what  more  ought  to  be 
required  ?  The  answer  is,  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  still  contest  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  decision,  and  never  will  cease  from 
agitation  and  admit  its  binding  force  until  clearly  es- 
tablis'^d  by  the  people  of  the  several  States  in  their 
sovereign  character.  Such  an  explanatory  amend- 
ment would,  it  is  believed,  forever  terminate  the  ex- 
isting dissensions  aud  restore  peace  and  harmony 
among  the  States. 

It  ought  not  to  be  doubted  that  such  an  appeal  <•> 
the  arbitrament  established  by  the  Constitution  it«clf, 
would  be  received  with  favor  by  all  the  Stales  of  the 
Confederacy.  In  any  event  it  ought  to  be  tried  in  a 
spirit  of  conciliation  before  any  of  these  States  shall 
separate  themselves  from  the  I  nion. 

When  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  Presidential 
office,  the  aspect. neither  of  our  foreign  nor  domestic 
affairs  was  at  all  satisfactory.  We  were  involved  in 
dangerous  complications  with  several  nations,  and  two 
of  our  territories  were  in  a  state  of  revolution  against 
the  Government.  A  restoration  of  the  African  slave 
trade  had  numerous  and  powerful  advocates.  Unlaw- 
ful military  expeditions  were  countenanced  by  many 
of  our  citizens,  and  were  suffered,  in  defiance  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Government,  to  escape  from  our  shores, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  war  upon  the  unoffending 
people  of  neighboring  Republics  with  whom  we  were 
at  peace.  In  oddition  to  these  and  other  difficulties, 
we  experienced  a  revulsion  in  monetary  affiiirs  soon 
after  my  advent  to  power,  of  unexampled  severity  and 
of  ruinous  consequences  to  all  the  great  microti  of 
the  country.  When  we  tako  a  retrospect  of  what  was 
then  our  condition,  and  contrast  this  w  ith  its  material 
prosperity  at  the  time  of  the  late  Presidential  election, 
we  have  abundant  reason  to  return  our  grateful  thanks 
to  that  merciful  Providence  which  has  never  forsaken 
us  as  a  nation  in  all  our  past  trials. 

The  remaining  portion  of  this  Message,  re- 
ferring to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country,' 
and  containing  nothing  of  interest  touching  tho 
events  of  the  year  1SG1,  is  otuitte 

Messaok  on  (fo  condition  of  thscountrt/trantmit- 
ted  to  both  branchen  of  the  National  Lcoiihitnrt 
on  Jan uary  Sth,  1 86 1 ,  by  Prctidcn  t  Buchanan. 

To  th«  &nate  an-l  IInu*«  of  Ileprtttntatirt*  : 

At  tho  opening  of  your  present  session  I  called  your 
attention  to  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  cx th- 
ence of  the  Union.   I  expressed  my  opinion  freely  con- 
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rerning  the  original  causes  of  those  dangers,  and  rec- 
ommended such  measures  as  I  believed  would  have 
the  effect  of  tranquillizing  the  country,  and  saving  it 
from  the  peril  in  which  it  had  been"  needlessly  and 
most  unfortunately  involved. 

Those  opinions  and  recommendations  I  do  not  pro- 
pose now  to  repent:  My  own  convictions  upon  the 
whole  subject  remain  unchanged. 

The  fact  that  a  great  calamity  was  impending  over 
the  nation  was  even  at  that  time  acknowledged  bv 
every  intelligent  citizen.  It  had  already  made  itself 
felt  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
The  necessary  consequences  of  the  alarm  thus  pro- 
duced were  most  deplorable.  The  imports  fell  off  with 
a  rapidity  never  known  before,  except  in  time  of  war, 
in  the  history  of  our  foreign  commerce;  the  Treasury 
was  unexpectedly  left  without  the  means  which  it  had 
reasonably  counted  upon  to  meet  the  public  engage- 
ments; trade  was  paralyzed ;  manufactures  were  stop- 
ped; the  best  public  securities  suddenly  sunk  in  the 
market;  every  species  of  property  depreciated  more 
or  less;  and  thousands  of  poor  men,  who  depended 

Son  their  daily  labor  for  their  daily  bread,  were  turn- 
out of  employment. 

I  deeply  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  any 
information  upon  the  state  of  the  Union  which"  is  mora 
satisfactory  than  what  1  was  then  obliged  to  communi- 
cate. On  the  contrary,  matters  are  still -worso  at  pres- 
ent than  they  then  were.  When  Congress  met,  a 
strong  hope  pervaded  the  whole  public  mfnd  that  some 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  subject  would  speedily  bo 
made  by  the  Representatives  of  the  States  and  of  the 
People  which  might  restore  peace  between  the  con- 
flicting sections  of  the  countrv.  That  hope  has  been 
diminished  by  every  hour  of  "delay ;  and,  as  the  pros- 
pect of  &  bloodless  settlement  fades  away,  the  public 
distress  becomes  more  and  more  aggravated.  As  evi- 
dence of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  Treas- 
ury notes  authorized"  bv  the  act  of  17th  December  last 
were  advertised  according  to  the  law,  and  that  no  re- 
sponsible bidder  offered  to  take  any  considerable  sum 
at  par  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  twelve  per  cent. 

From  these  facts  it  appears  that,  in  a  government 
organized  like  ours,  domestic  strife,  or  even  a  well- 
grounded  fear  of  civil  hostilities,  is  more  destructive 
to  oar  public  and  private  interests  than  the  most  for- 
midable foreign  war. 

In  mv  Annual  Message  I  expressed  the  conviction, 
which  t  have  long  deliberately  held,  and  which  recent 
reflection  has  only  tended  to  deepen  and  confirm,  that 
no  State  has  a  right  by  its  own  act  to  secede  from  tho 
Union,  or  throw  off  its  Federal  obligations  at  pleasure. 
I  also  declared  my  opinion  to  be  that,  even  if  that  right 
existed  and  should  be  exercised  by  any  State  of  the 
Confederacy,  tbe  Executive  Department  of  this  Gov- 
ernment had  no  authority  under  tho  Constitution  to 
recognize  its  validity  by  acknowledging  the  independ- 
ence of  snch  State.  "This  left  me  no  alternative,  as  the 
chief  Executive  officer  under  the  Constitution  of  tho 
United  States,  but  to  collect  the  public  revenues  and 
to  protect  tho  public  property,  so  far  as  this  might  bo. 
practicable  under  existing  laws. 

This  is  still  my  purpose.  My  province  is  to  execute, 
and  not  to  make  the  laws.  It  belongs  to  Congress  ex- 
clusively to  repeal,  to  modify,  or  to  enlarge  their  pro- 
visions to  meet  exigencies  as  they  may  occur.  I  pos- 
sess no  dispensing  power. 

I  certainly  had  no  right  to  make  aggressive  war 
upon  any  State ;  and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  tho 
Constitution  has  wisely  withheld  that  power  even  from 
Congress.  Hut  the  right  and  the  duty  to  use  military 
force  defensively  against  those  who  resist  the  Federal 
officers  in  the  execution  of  their  legal  functions,  and 
against  those  who  assail  the  property  of  the  Federal 
Government,  is  clear  and  undeniable. 

But  the  dangerous  and  hostile  attitude  of  the  States 
towards  each  "other  has  already  far  transcended  and 
cast  in  the  shade  the  ordinary  Executive  duties  already 
provided  for  by  law,  and  has  assumed  such  vast  and 
nlarming  proportions  as  to  place  tho  subject  entirely 
abovo  and  beyond  Executive  control.   The  fact  cannot 


be  disguised  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  revo- 
lution. In  all  its  various  bearings,  therefore,  I  com- 
mend the  question  to  Congress,  as  the  only  human 
tribunal,  under  Providence,  possessing  the  power  to 
meet  the  existing  emergency.  To  them  exclusively 
belongs  the  power  to  declare  war,  or  to  authorize  tho 
employment  of  military  force  in  all  cases  contemplated 
by  the  Constitution,  and  they  alone  possess  the  power 
to  remove  grievances  which  might  lead  to  war,  and  to 
secure  peace  and  union  to  this  distracted  country.  Ou 
them,  and  on  them  alone,  rests  the  responsibility. 

The  Union  is  a  sacred  trust  left  by  our  Revolution- 
ary fathers  to  their  descendants,  and  never  did  any 
people  inherit  so  rich  a  legacy.  It  has  rendered  us 
prosperous  in  peace  and  triumphant  in  war.  The  na- 
tional flag  has  floated  in  glory  over  every  sea.  Under 
its  shadow  American  citizens  have  found  protection 
and  respect  in  all  lands  beneath  the  sun.  If  we  de- 
scend to  considerations  of  purely  material  interest, 
when,  in  tbe  history  of  all  time,  has  a  Confederacy 
been  bound  together  by  such  strong  ties  of  mutual  in- 
terest? Each  portion  of  it  is  dependent  on  all.  and  all 
upon  each  portion,  for  prosperity  and  domestic  secu- 
rity. Free  trade  throughout  the  whole  supplies  the 
wnnts  of  one  portion  from  the  productions  of  another, 
and  scatters  wealth  everywhere.  The  great  planting 
and  farming  States  require  the  aid  of  the  commercial 
and  navignting  States  to  send  their  productions  to  do- 
mestic and  foreign  markets,  and  to  furnish  the  naval 

Krer  to  render  their  transportation  secure  ngathtt  all 
tile  attacks. 

Should  the  Union  perish  in  the  midst  of  the  present, 
excitement,  we  have  already  had  a  sad  foretaste  of  tho 
universal  suffering  which  would  result  from  its  destruc- 
tion. The  calamity  would  be  severe  in  every  portion 
of  the  Union,  and  would  be  quite  as  great,  to  say  the 
least,  in  tbe  Southern  as  in  the  Northern  States. 

The  greatest  aggravation  of  the  evil,  and  that  which 
would  place  us  in  the  most  unfavorable  light  both  be- 
fore the  world  and  posterity,  is,  as  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced, that  the  secession  movement  has  been  chiefly 
based  upon  a  misapprehension  at  the  South  of  ths 
sentiments  of  the  majority  in  several  of  the  Northern 
States.  Let  the  question  be  transferred  from  political 
assemblies  to  the  tallot-box,  and  the  people  themselves 
would  speedily  redress  the  serious  grievances  which 
the  South  have  suffered.  But,  in  Heaven's  name,  let 
the  trial  be  made  before  we  plunge  into  armed  conflict 
upon  the  mere  assumption  tnat  there  is  no  other  alter- 
native. Time  is  a  great  conservative  power.  Let  us 
pause  at  this  tnomeutous  point,  and  afford  the  people 
both  North  and  Sonth  an  opportunity  for  reflection. 
Would  that  South  Carolina  had  been  convinced  of  this 
truth  before  her  precipitate  action ! 

I  therefore  appeal  tbrough  you  to  the  people  of  the 
countrv  to  declare  in  their  might  that  the  Union  must 
and  shall  be  preserved  by  all  constitutional  means.  I 
most  earnestly  recommend  that  you  devote  yourselves 
exclusively  to  the  question  how  this  can  be  accom- 
plished in  peace.  All  other  questions,  when  compared 
with  this,  sink  into  insignificance.  The  present  is  no 
time  for  palliations.  Action,  prompt  action,  is  re- 
quired. A  delay  in  Congress  to  prescribe  or  to  recom- 
mend a  distinct  and  practical  proposition  for  concilia- 
tion, may  drive  us  to  a  point  from  which  it  will  bo 
almost  impossible  to  recede. 

A  common  ground  on  which  conciliation  and  har- 
mony can  be  produced  is  surely  not  unattainable.  Tho 
proposition  to  compromise  by  letting  the  North  have 
exclusive  control  of  the  territory  above  a  certain  line, 
and  to  give  Southern  institutions  protection  below  that 
line,  ought  to  receive  universal  approbation.  In  itfclf, 
indeed,  it  may  not  be  entirely  satisfactory,  but  when 
the  alternative  is  between  a  reasonable  concession  on 
both  sides,  and  a  destruction  of  the  Union,  it  is  an  im- 
putation upon  the  patriotism  of  Congress  to  assert  that 
its  members  will  hesitate  for  a  moment. 

Even  now  the  danger  is  upon  us.  In  several  of  th? 
States  which  have  not  seceded  the  forts,  arsenals,  and 
magazines  of  the  United  States  have  been  seized.  This 
is  by  far  the  most  serious  step  which  bas  been  taken 
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since  the  commencement  of  the  troubles.  This  public 
property  has  been  long  left  without  garrisons  and 
troops  for  its  protection,  because  no  person  doubted  its 
security  under  the  dag  of  the  country  in  any  State  of 
the  Union.  Besides,  our  small  army  has  scarcely  been 
sufficient  to  guard  our  remote  frontiers  against  Indian 
incursions.  The  seizure  of  this  property,  from  all  ap- 
pearance*, has  been  purely  aggressive,  and  not  in  re- 
sistance to  any  attempt  to  coerce  a  State  or  States  to 
remain  in  the  Union. 

At  the  beginning  of  these  nnhappy  troubles  I  deter- 
mined that  no  act  of  mine  should  increase  the  excite- 
ment in  either  section  of  the  country.  If  the  political 
conflict  were  to  end  in  a  civil  war  it  was  my  deter- 
mined purpose  not  to  commence  it,  nor  even  to  furnish 
an  excuse  for  it  by  any  act  of  this  Government.  My 
opinion  remains  unchanged,  that  justice  as  well  as 
sound  policy  require  us  still  to  seek  a  peaceful  solutiou 
of  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  Entertaining  this  conviction,  I  refrained  even 
from  sending  reinforcements  to  Major  Anderson,  who 
commanded  the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor,  until  an 
absolute  necessity  for  doing  so  should  make  itself  ap- 
parent, lest  it  might  unjustly  be  regarded  as  a  menace 
of  military  coercion,  and  thus  furnish,  if  not  a  provo- 
cation, a(  least  a  pretext  for  an  outbreak  on  the  part 
of  South  Carolina  No  necessity  for  these  rcenforcc- 
ments  seemed  to  exist.  I  was  assured  by  distinguish- 
ed and  upright  gentlemen  of  South  Caroliua  that  no 
nttacktupon  Major  Anderson  was  intended,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  the  desire  of  the  State  authorities,  as 
much  as  it  was  my  own,  to  avoid  (he  fatal  consequences 
which  must  eventually  follow  a  military  collision. 

And  here  I  deem  it  proper  to  submit  for  your  infor- 
mation the  copies  of  a  communication  dated  28th  De- 
cember, 1860,  addressed  to  me  by  R.  W.  Barnwell, 
J.  H.  Adams,  and  James  L.  Orr,  "Commissioners  "from 
South  Carolina,  with  the  accompanying  document*, 
and  copies  of  my  answer  thereto,  dated  31st  December. 

In  further  explanation  of  Major  Anderson's  removal 
from  Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort  Sumter,  it  is  proper  to 
state  that,  after  mv  answer  to  the  South  Caroliua  Com- 
missioners, the  War  Department  received  a  letter 
from  that  gallant  officer  dated  on  the  27th  December, 
I860,  the  day  after  this  movement,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract: 

"I  will  add,  as  my  opinion,  that  many  things  con- 
vinced me  that  the  authorities  of  the  State  designed  to 
proceed  to  a  hostile  act."  (Evidently  referring  to  the 
orders  dated  the  11th  December,  of  the  late  Secretary 
of  War.)  "  Under  this  impression  I  could  not  hesitate 
that  it  was  my  solemn  duty  to  move  my  command  from 
a  fort  which  we  could  not  probably  have  held  longer 
than  forty-eight  or  sixty  hours  to  this  one,  where  mv 
power  of  resistance  is  increased  to  a  very  great  degree.'' 
It  will  be  recollected  that  the  concluding  part  of, 
these  orders  was  in  the  following  terms : 

"The  smallness  of  your  force  will  not  permit  you, 
)crhaps,  to  occupy  more  than  one  of  the  three  forts, 
iut  au  attack  on,  or  an  attempt  to  take  possession  of, 
cither  one  of  them  will  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostil- 
ity, and  you  may  then  put  your  command  into  either 
of  them  which  you  may  deem  most  proper,  to  increase 
its  power  of  resistance.  You  are  also  authorized  to 
take  similar  defensive  steps  whenever  you  have  tan- 
gible evidence  of  a  design  to  proceed  to  a  hostile  act." 

It  is  said  that  serious  apprehensions  aro  to  some 
extent  entertained,  in  which  I  do  not  share,  that  the 
peace  of  this  District  may  be  disturbed  before  the  4th 
of  March  next  In  any  event,  it  will  be  my  duty  to 
preserve  it,  and  this  duty  shall  be  performed. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  permitted  to  me  to  remark 
that  I  have  often  warned  my  countrymen  of  the  dan- 
gers which  now  surround  us.  This  may  be  the  last 
tunc  I  shall  refer  to  the  subject  officially.  I  feel  that 
my  duty  has  been  faithfully,  though  it  may  be  imper- 
fectly, performed;  and,  whatever  the  result  may  be,  I 
shall  carry  to  my  grave  the  consciousness  that  I  at 
least  meant  well  for  my  country. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 
Wasbixgtok,  January  8,  1501. 
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IxAroritAL  Address  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  on 
taking  the  Oath  of  Office  at  Pretident  of  tht 
United  States,  March  4,  1861. 
F<Uott-CUi*en*ofthe  United  State*  : 

In  compliance  with  a  custom  as  old  as  the  Govern- 
ment itself,  I  appear  before  you  to  address  you  briefly, 
and  to  take  in  your  presence  the  oath  prescribed  br 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  be  taken  br 
the  President  "  before  he  enters  on  the  execution  of 
his  office." 

I  do  net  consider  it  necessary  at  present  for  roe  to 
discuss  those  matters  of  administration  about  whicL 
there  is  no  special  anxiety  or  excitement. 

Apprehension  seems  to  exist  among  the  people  of 
the  Southern  Slates  that  by  the  accession  of  a  Repub- 
lican Administration  their  property  and  their  peace 
and  personal  security  are  to  be  endangered.  There 
has  never  been  any  reasonable  cause  for  such  appre- 
hension. Indeed,  the  most  ample  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary has  all  the  while  existed  and  been  open  to  their 
inspection.  It  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  published 
speeches  of  him  who  now  addresses  you.  I  do  but 
quote  from  one  of  those  speeches  when  I  declare  that 
'•  I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  inter- 
fere with  the  Institution  of  slavery*  in  the  Statues  where 
it  exists.  I  believe  I  have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so,  and 
I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so."  Those  who  nominated 
and  elected  me  did  so  with  full  knowledge  that  I 
had  made  this  and  many  similar  declarations,  and  bad 
never  recanted  them.  And  more  than  this,  they 
placed  in  the  platform  for  my  acceptance,  and  as  a  la* 
to  themselves  and  to  me,  the  clear  and  emphatic  reso- 
lution which  I  uow  read: 

"  Iittolced,  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the 
rights  of  the  States,  and  especially  the  right  of  each 
State,  to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic  institu- 
tions according  to  its  own  judgment  exclusively,  is 
essential  to  the  balance  of  power  on  which  the  perfec- 
tion and  endurance  of  our  political  fabric  depend,  ami 
we  denounce  the  lawless  invasion  by  armed  force  of 
the  soil  of  any  State  or  Territory,  no  matter  under 
what  pretext,  as  among  the  gravest  of  crimes." 

I  now  reiterate  these  sentiments ;  and,  in  doing  ». 
I  only  press  upon  the  public  attentiou  the  most  con- 
clusive evidence  of  which  the  case  is  susceptible,  that 
the  property,  peace,  and  security  of  no  section  are  to 
be  in  any  w'ise  endangered  by  the  now  incoming  Ad- 
ministration. I  odd,  too,  that  all  the  protection  which, 
consistently  with  tho  Constitution  and  the  laws,  can 
be  given,  will  be  cheerfully  riven  to  all  the  State*, 
when  lawfully  demanded,  for  whatever  cause— as 
cheerfully  to  one  section  as  to  another. 

There  is  much  controversy  nbout  the  delivering  up 
of  fugitives  from  service  or  labor.  The  clause  1  do* 
read  is  as  plainly  written  in  the  Constitution  as  soy 
other  of  its  provisions : 

"  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State, 
under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in 
consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  dis- 
charged from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  deliv- 
ered up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or 
labor  may  be  due." 

It  is  scarcely  questioned  that  this  provision  was  in- 
tended by  those  who  made  it  for  the  reclaiming  of 
what  we  call  fugitive  slaves ;  and  the  intention  of  the 
law-giver  is  the  law.  All  members  of  Congress  swear 
their  support  to  the  whole  Constitution— to  this  pro- 
vision as  much  as  any  other.  To  the  proposition,  then, 
that  slaves,  whoso  cases  come  within  the  terms  of  this 
clause,  "  shall  be  delivered  up,"  their  oaths  are  unani- 
mous. Now,  if  they  would  make  the  effort  in  good 
temper,  could  they  not,  with  nearly  equal  unanimity, 
frame  and  pass  a  law  by  means  of  which  to  keep  good 
that  unanimous  oath? 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  whether  this 
clause  should  be  enforced  bv  National  or  by  t>ult 
authority;  but  surely  that  difference  is  not  a  ray 
material  one.  If  the  slave  is  to  be  surrendered,  it  can 
be  of  but  little  consequence  to  him,  or  to  others,  by 
which  authority  it  is  done.  And  should  any  one,  m 
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an  v  case,  be  content  that  his  oath  shall  go  unkept,  on 
a  mere  unsubstantial  controversy  as  to  how  it  shall  be 
kept? 

Again,  in  any  law  upon  this  subject,  ought  not  all 
the  safeguards  of  liberty  known  in  civilized  and  hu- 
mane jurisprudence  to  he  introduced,  so  that  a  free 
man  be  not,  in  any  case,  surrendered  as  a  slave?  And 
might  it  not  be  well,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  by 
law  for  the  enforcement  of  that  clause  in  the  Constitu- 
tion which  guarantees  that  "  the  citizens  of  each  Stato 
Mi: i,l  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens  in  the  several  States  "  ? 

I  take  the  official  oath  to-day  with  no  mental  reser- 
vations, and  with  no  purpose  to  construe  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  by  any  hypocritical  rules.  And  while  I 
do  not  choose  now  to  specify  particular  acts  of  Con- 
gress as  proper  to  be  enforced,  I  do  suggest  that  it 
will  be  much  safer  for  all,  both  in  official  and  private 
stations,  to  con  form  to  and  abide  by  all  those  acts  which 
stand  unrepealed,  than  to  violate  any  of  them,  trusting 
to  find  impunity  in  having  them  held  to  bo  unconsti- 
tutional. 

It  is  seventy-two  years  since  the  first  inauguration 
of  a  President  under  our  National  Consti*%on.  Dur- 
ing that  period,  fifteen  different  and  gita.iy  distin- 
guished citizens  have,  in  succession,  administered  tho 
■  Executive  branch  of  tho  Government.  They  have 
conducted  it  through  many  perils,  and  generally  with 
great  success.  Yet,  with  all  this  scope  for  precedent, 
I  now  enter  upon  the  same  task  for  the  brief  constitu- 
tional term  of  four  years,  under  great  and  peculiar 
difficulty.  A  disruption  of  the  Federal  Union,  he: 
toforc  only  menaced,  is  now  formidably  attempted. 


I  bold  that,  in  contemplation  of  universal  law,  i 
of  the  Constitution,  the  Union  of  these  States  is  per- 
petual. Perpetuity  is  implied,  if  not  expressed,  in  the 
fundamental  law  of  all  National  Governments.  It  is 
safe  to  assert -that  no  Government  proper  ever  had  a 
provision  in  its  organic  law  for  its  own  termination. 
Continue  to  execute  all  the  express  provisions  of  our 
National  Constitution,  and  the  Union  will  endure  for- 
ever— it  being  impossible  to  destroy  it,  except  by 
some  action  not  provided  for  in  tho  instrument  itself. 

Again,  if  the  United  States  bo  not  a  Government 
proper,  but  an  association  of  Str.tes  in  the  nature  of 
contract  mcrclv,  can  it,  as  a  contract,  be  peaceably  un- 
made by  less  than  all  the  parties  who  made  it  ?  *  One 
party  to  a  contract  may  violate  it— break  it,  so  to 
speak ;  but  does  it  not  require  all  to  lawfully  re- 
scind it? 

Descending  from  these  general  principles,  we  find 
the  proposition  that,  in  legal  contemplation,  the  Union 
is  perpetual,  confirmed  by  the  history  of  the  Union 
itself.  The  Union  is  much  older  than  the  Constitution. 
It  was  formed,  in  fact,  by  the  Articles  of  Association 
in  1774.  It  was  matured* and  continued  by  tho  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  in  1776.  It  was  further  matured, 
and  the  fuith  of  all  the  then  thirteen  States  express- 
ly plighted  and  engaged  that  it  should  be  perpetual,  by 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  in  1778.  And,  finally,  in 
1767,  one  of  the  declared  objects  for  ordaining  and 
establishing  the  Constitution  was  "  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union." 

But  if  destruction  of  the  Union,  bv  one,  or  bv  a  part 
only,  of  tho  States,  be  lawfully  possible,  the  Lnion  is 
less  perfect  than  before,  tho  Constitution  having  lost 
the  vital  element  of  perpetuity. 

It  follows,  from  these  views,  that  no  State,  upon  its 
own  mere  motion,  can  lawfully  get  out  of  the  Union ; 
that  resolves  and  ordinances  to  that  effect  are  legally 
void ;  and  that  acts  of  violence,  within  any  State  or 
States,  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  are 
insurrectionary  or  revolutionary,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

_  I,  therefore,  consider  that,  in  view  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws,  the  Union  is  unbroken,  and,  to  the 
extent  of  my  ability,  I  shall  take  care,  as  the  Consti- 
tution itself  expressly  enjoins  upon  me,  that  the  laws 
of  the  Union  bo  faithfully  executed  in  all  the  States. 
Doing  this  I  deem  to  be  only  a  simple  duty  on  my 
part;  and  I  shall  perform  it,  so  far  as  practicable,  un- 


less my  rightful  masters,  the  American  people,  shall 
withhold  the  requisite  means,  or,  in  some  authorita- 
tive manner,  direct  the  contrary.  I  trust  this  will  not 
be  regarded  as  a  menace,  but  onlv  as  the  declared  pur- 
pose of  the  Union  that  it  will  constitutionally  dtfeud 
and  maintain  itself. 

In  doing  this  there  need  be  no  bloodshed  or  vio- 
lence; aud  there  shall  be  none,  unless  it  be  forced 
upon  the  national  authority,  Tho  power  confided  to 
me  will  be  used  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the  prop- 
erty and  places  belonging  to  the  Government,  and  to 
collect  the  duties  and  imposts ;  but,  bevond  what  may 
be  necessary  for  these  objects,  there  Will  be  no  inva- 
sion, no  using  of  force  against  or  among  the  people 
anywhere.  Where  hostility  to  the  United  States,  in 
any  interior  locality,  shall  be  so  great  and  universal  as 
to  prevent  competent  resident  citizens  from  holding 
the  Federal  offices,  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  force 
obnoxious  strangers  among  the  people  for  that  object. 
While  the  strict  legal  right  may  exist  in  the  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  the  exercise  of  these  offices,  the  at- 
tempt to  do  so  would  be  bo  irritating,  and  so  nearly 
impracticable  with  all,  I  deem  it  better  to  forego,  for 
the  time,  the  uses  of  such  offices. 

The  mails,  unless  repelled,  will  continue  to  be  fur- 
nished in  all  parts  of  the  Uuion.  So  far  as  possible, 
the  people  even-where  shall  have  that  sense  or  perfect 
security  which  is  most  favorable  to  calm  thought  and 
reflection.  The  course  here  indicated  will  be  followed, 
unless  current  events  and  experience  shall  show  a 
modification  or  change  to  be  proper,  and  in  every  case 
and  exigency  my  be*t  discretion  will  be  exercised,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  actually  existing,  and  with  a 
view  and  a  hope  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  national 
troubles,  and  the  restoration  of  fraternal  sympathies 


That  there  are  persons  in  one  section  or  another 
who  seek  to  destroy  the  Union  at  all  events,  and  are 
glad  of  any  pretext  to  do  it,  I  will  neither  affirm  nor 
acnv  ;  bnt  if  there  be  sucb,  I  need  address  no  word  to 
them.  To  those,  however,  who  really  love  the  Union, 
may  I  not  speak  ? 

Before  entering  upon  so  grave  a  matter  as  the  de- 
struction of  our  national  fabric,  with  all  its  benefits, 
its  memories,  and  its  hopes,  would  it  not  be  wise  to 
ascertain  precisely  whr  we  do  it  ?  Will  you  hazard 
so  desperate  a  step  while  there  is  any  possibility  that 
any  portion  of  the  ills  you  fly  from  have  no  real  exist- 
ence ?  Will  you,  while  the  certain  ills  you  fly  to  are 
greater  than  all  the  real  ones  you  fly  from — will  you 
risk  the  commission  of  so  fearful  a  mistake  ? 

All  profess  to  be  content  in  the  Union,  if  all  consti- 
tutional rights  can  be  maintained.  Is  it  true,  then, 
that  any  right,  plainly  written  in  the  Constitution,  has 
been  denied?  I  think  not  Unppily  the  human  mind 
is  so  constituted  that  no  party  can  reach  to  the  audaci- 
ty of  doing  1 1 1  is.  Think,  if  you  can,  of  a  single  instance 
in  which  a  plainly  written  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion has  ever  been  denied.  If,  by  the  mere  force  of 
numbers,  a  majority  should  deprive  a  minority  of  any 
clearlv  written  constitutional  right,  it  might,  in  a  moral 
point'of  view,  justify  revolution— certainly  woidd  if 
such  right  were  a  vital  one.  But  such  is  not  our  case. 
All  the  vital  rights  of  minorities  and  of  individuals  are 
so  plainly  assured  to  them  by  affirmations  and  nega- 
tions, guarantees  and  prohibitions  in  the  Constitution, 
that  controversies  never  arise  concerning  them.  But 
no  organic  law  can  ever  be  framed  with  a  provision 
specifically  applicable  to  every  question  which  may 
occur  in  practical  administration.  No  foresight  can 
anticipate,  nor  any  document  of  reasonable  length 
contain,  express  provisions  for  all  possible  questions. 
Shall  fugitives  from  labor  be  surrendered  by  National 
or  by  State  authority  ?  The  Constitution  does  not  ex- 
pressly say.  May  Congress  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
Territories  ?  The  Constitution  does  not  expressly  say. 
Must  Congress  protect  slavery  in  the  Territories  f  The 
Constitution  does  not  expressly  say. 

From  questions  of  this  class  spring  all  our  constitu- 
tional controversies,  and  we  divide  upon  them  into 
majorities  and  minorities.   It  the  minority  will  not 
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acquiesce  the  majority  must,  or  the  Government  must 
cease.  There  is  no  other  alternative;  for  continuing 
the  Government  is  acquiescence  on  .one  side  or  the 
other.  If  a  minority  in  such  case  will  secede  rather 
than  acquiesce,  they  make  a  precedent  which,  in  turn, 
will  divide  and  ruin  them  ;  for  a  minority  of  their  own 
will  secede  from  them  whenever  a  majority  refuses  to 
be  controlled  by  such  minority.  For  instance,  why 
may  not  any  portion  of  a  new  Oonfederacv,  a  year  or 
two  hence,  arbitrarily  secede  again,  precisely  as  por- 
tions of  the  present  Union  now  claim  to  secede  from 
it?  All  who  cherish  disunion  sentiments  are  now 
being  educated  to  the  exact  temper  of  doing  this. 

Is  there  such  perfect  identity  of  interests  among  the 
States  to  compose  a  new  Union,  as  to  produce  harmo- 
ny only,  and  prevent  renewed  secession  ? 

Plainly,  the  central  idea  of  secession  is  tho  ossenco 
of  anarchy.  A  majority  held  in  restraint  by  constitu- 
tional checks  and  limitations,  and  always  changing 
easily  with  deliberate  changes  of  popular  opinions  and 
sentiments,  is  the  onlv  true  sovereign  of  a  free  people. 
Whoever  rejects  it,  does,  of  necessity,  flv  to  anarchy 
or  to  despotism.  Utiauimity  is  impossible;  tho  mlo 
of  a  minority,  as  a  permanent  arrangement,  is  wholly 
inadmissible;  so  that,  rejecting  the  majority  princi- 
ple, anarchy  or  despotism  in  some  form  is  ail  that  is 
left. 


I  do  not  f  irget  the  position  assumed  by  some,  that 
constitutional  questions  are  to  be  decider!  by  the  Su- 
preme Court ;  nor  do  I  deny  that  such  decisions  must 
be  binding,  in  anv  case,  upon  the  parties  to  a  suit,  as 
to  the  object  of  that  suit,  while  they  are  also  entitled 
to  very  high  respect  and  consideration  in  all  parallel 
cases  by  all  other  departments  of  the  Government. 
And  while  it  is  obviously  possible  that  such  decision 
may  be  erroneous  in  any  given  exse,  still  the  evil  effect 
following  it,  being  limitedto  that  particular  case,  with 
the  chance  that  it  may  be  overruled,  and  never  become 
a  precedent  for  other  cases,  can  better  be  borne  than 
could  the  evils  of  a  different  practice.  At  tho  samo 
time  the  candid  citizen  must  confess  that  if  the  policy 
Of  the  Government  upon  vital  questions,  affecting  the 
whole  people,  is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed  by  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  instant  they  are  made  in 
ordinary  litigation  between  parties  in  personal  actions 
the  people  will  have  ceased  to  be  their  own  rulers, 
having  to  that  extent  practically  resigned  their  gov- 
ernment into  the  hands  of  that  eminent  tribunal. 

Nor  is  there  in  this  view  anv  assault  upon  the  Court 
of  the  Judges,  It  is  a  duty  from  which  they  may  not 
shrink  to  decide  cases  properly  brought  before  them, 
and  it  is  no  fault  of  theirs  if  others  seek  to  turn  their 
decisions  to  political  purposes.  One  section  of  our 
country  believes  slavery  is  right,  and  ought  to  bo  ex- 
tended, while  the  other  believes  it  is  wrong,  and  ought 
not  to  be  extended.  This  is  the  only  substantial  dis- 
pute. The  fugitive  slave  clause  of  tho  Constitution, 
and  the  law  for  the  suppression  of  the  foreign  slave 
trade,  arc  each  as  well  enforced,  perhaps,  as  any  law 
can  ever  be  in  a  community  where  the  moral  sense  of 
the  people  imperfectly  supports  the  Law  itself.  The 
great  body  of  the  peonlc  abide  by  the  dry  legal  obliga- 
tion in  both  cases,  and  a  few  break  over  in  each.  This, 
I  think,  cannot  be  perfectly  cured;  and  it  would  be 
worse  in  both  cases  after  the  separation  of  the  sections 
than  before.  The  foreign  slave  trade,  now  imperfectly 
suppressed,  would  be  ultimately  revived  without  re- 
striction in  one  section  ;  while"  fugitive  slaves,  now 
only  partially  surrendered,  would  not  be  surrendered 
at  'all,  by  the  other. 

Physically  speaking,  we  cannot  separate.  We  cannot 
remove  our  respective  sections  from  each  other,  nor 
build  an  impassable  wall  between  them.  A  husband 
and  wife  may  be  divorced,  and  go  out  of  the  presence 
and  bevond  "the  reach  of  each  other;  but  the  different 
parts  o'f  our  country  cannot  do  this.  They  cannot  but 
remain  face  to  fnce ;  and  intercourse,  cither  amicable 
or  hostile,  must  continue  between  them.  Is  it  possi- 
ble, then,  to  make  that  intercourse  more  advantageous 
or  more  satisfactory  after  separation  than  before? 
fan  aliens  make  treaties  easier  than  friends  can  make 


laws?  Can  treaties  be  more  faithfully  enforced  bs 
tween  aliens  than  laws  can  among  friends?  Suppose 
you  go  to  war,  you  cannot  tight  always ;  and  wW, 
after  much  loss  ou  both  sides,  and  no  gain  on  either, 
you  cease  fighting,  the  identical  old  questions,  as  to 
terms  of  intercourse,  arc  again  upon  you. 

This  country,  with  its  institutions,  belongs  to  tbt 
people  who  inhabit  it.  Whenever  they  shall  grow 
weary  of  the  existing  Government,  they  can  exercise 
their  constitutional  right  of  amending  it,  or  their  revo- 
lutionary right  to  dismember  or  overthrow  it.  I  can- 
not be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  many  worthy  and  pat- 
riotic citizens  are  desirous  of  having'lhe  National  Con- 
stitution amended.  While  I  make  no  recommendation 
of  amendments,  I  fully  recognize  the  rightful  authority 
of  the  people  over  the  whole  subject,  to  be  exercised 
in  either  of  the  modes  prescribed  in  the  instrument 
itself;  and  I  should,  under  existing  circumstances, 
favor  rather  than  oppose  a  fair  opportunity  being 
afforded  the  people  to  act  upon  it.  I  will  venture  to 
add  that  to  me  the  convention  mode  seems  preferable, 
in  that  it  allows  amendments  to  originate  with  the 
people  themselves,  instead  of  only  permitting  them  to 
take  or  reject  propositions  originated  by  others,  not 
especiolly  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  which  might 
not  be  precisely  such  as  they  would  wish  to  either  ac- 
cept or  refuse. "  I  understand  a  proposed  amendment* 
to  the  Constitution — which  ameudment,  however,  I 
have  not  Been — ha*  passed  Congress,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Federal  Government  shall  never  interfere  with  the 
domestic  institutions  of  the  States,  including  that  of 
persons  held  to  service.  To  avoid  misconstruction  of 
what  I  have  said,  I  depart  from  mv  purpose  not  to 
speak  of  particular  amendments  so  far  as  to  say  that, 
holding  such  a  provision  now  to  be  implied  consUtu- 
tional  law.  I  have  no  objection  to  its  being  inado  ex- 
press and  irrevocable. 

The  Chief  Magistrate  derives  nil  his  authority  from 
the  people,  and  they  have  conferred  none  upon  him  to 
fix  terms  for  the  separation  of  the  States.  The  people 
themselves  can  do  this  also  if  they  choose;  but  the 
Executive,  as  such,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  H» 
duty  is  to  administer  the  present  Government,  as  it 
came  to  his  hands,  and  to  transmit  it,  unimpaired  by 
him,  to  his  successor. 

Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  fn  tlw 
ultimate  justice  of  the  people  ?  Is  there  any  better  or 
equal  hope  in  the  world  ?  In  our  present  difference* 
is  either  party  without  faith  of  being  in  the  right  ?  It 
the  Almighty  Ruler  of  Nations,  with  his  eternal  trim 
and  justice,  be  on  your  side  of  the  North,  or  on  yc*rs 
of  the  South,  that  truth  and  that  justice  will  surely 
prevail,  by  the  judgment  of  this  great  tribunal  of  \be 
American  people. 

By  tho  frame  of  the  Government  under  which  we 
live,  the  same  people  havo  wisely  given  their  PUP'1* 
servants  but  little  power  for  mischief;  and  have,  witu 
equal  wisdom,  provided  for  tho  return  of  that  little  to 
their  own  hands  at  very  short  intervals.  Hhiletb* 
people  retain  their  virtue  and  vigilance,  no  Admina- 
tration,  by  any  extreme  of  wickedness  or  folly,  can 
very  seriously  injure  the  Government  in  the  soon 
space  of  four  years. 

My  countrymen,  and  all,  think  calmly  and  wdl  np°n 
this  whole  subject.    Nothing  valuable  can  be  lost  I* 
taking  time.    If  there  be  an  object  to  hurry  any  « 
you,  in  hot  haste,  to  a  step  which  vou  would  Mm 
take  deliberately,  that  object  will  be  frustrate  V 
taking  time  ;  but  no  good  object  can  be  frustrated  cj 
it.   Such  of  vou  as  are  now  dissatisfied,  still  hare  w 
old  Constitution  unimpaired,  and,  on  the  s™s,n*; 
point,  the  laws  of  your  own  framing  under  it;  *m* 
the  new  Administration  will  have  no  immediate 
if  it  would,  to  change  cither.    If  it  were  admitted  uw 
you  who  are  dissatisfied  hold  the  right  side  in  B*«J 
pute,  there  still  is  no  single  good  reason  for  prcC,P'ij  „ 
action.    Intelligence,  patriotism,  Christianity,  so 
firm  reliance  on  Him  who  has  never  v»t  ^P,0  "i^ 
favored  land,  are  still  competent  to  adjust,  id  tuC 
way,  all  our  present  difficulty. 

fn  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  felloff-countr 
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and  not  In  mine,  is  the  momentous  issne  of  civil  war. 
The  Government  will  not  assail  you.  You  can  have 
no  conflict  without  being  yourselves  the  aggressors. 
You  hare  no  oath  registered  in  Heaven  to  destroy  the 
Government,  while  I  shall  have  the  most  solemn  one 
to  "  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  it." 

I  am  loth  to  close.  We  arc  not  enemies,  but  friends. 
We  must  not  bo  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have 
strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The 
mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  bal- 
tlc-tield  and  patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and 
bcarth-stone,  all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell 
the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as  sure- 
ly they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature. 


Message  of  President  Lincoln  at  the  First,  or 
Extra  Station  of  the  'ilth  Congrats,  July  4, 
1801. 

Ftllme-CttUint  of  ih*  Stitntf  and 

UOUM  Of  /;,;;■  t,-fr,-.  f 

Having  been  convened  on  an  extraordinary  occasion, 
as  authorized  by  the  Constitution,  rour  attention  is  not 
called  to  any  ordinary  subject  of  fegislation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  presidential  term, 
four  months  ago,  the  functions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment were  found  to  be  generally  suspended  within  tho 
several  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Florida,  excepting  only 
those  of  the  Post-Office  Department. 

Within  these  States  nil  the  forts,  arsenals,  dock- 
yards, custom  houses  and  the  like,  including  the  mov- 
'ablo  and  stationary  property  in  and  about  them,  had 
been  seized,  and  were  field  in  open  hostility  to  this 
Government,  excepting  onlv  Forts  Pickens,  Tavlor, 
and  Jefferson,  on  and  near  the  Florida  coast,  and  Fort 
Sumter,  in  Charleston  harbor.  South  Carolina.  The 
forts  thus  seized  had  been  put  in  improved  condition, 
new  ones  had  been  built,  and  armed  forces  had  been 
organized  and  were  organizing,  all  avowedly  with  the 
same  hostile  purpose. 

The  forts  remaining  in  the  possession  of  tho  Federal 
Government  in  and  near  these  States  were  either  be- 
sieged or  menaced  by  warlike  preparations,  and  es- 
pecially Fort  Sumter  was  nearly  surrounded  by  well- 
protected  hostile  batteries,  with  guns  equol  in  quality 
to  the  best  of  its  own,  and  outnumbering  the  latter  as 
perhaps  ten  to  one.  A  disproportionate  share  of  the 
Federal  muskets  and  rifles  had  somehow  found  their 
way  into  these  States,  and  had  been  seized  to  be  used 
against  the  Government.  Accumulations  of  the  public 
revenue,  lying  within  them,  had  been  seized  for  the 
same  object.  The  Now  was  scattered  in  distant  seas, 
leaving  hut  a  very  small  part  of  it  within  the  immedi- 
ate reach  of  the  Government.  Officers  of  the  Federal 
Army  and  Navy  had  resigned  in  great  numbers ;  and 
of  those  resigning,  a  large  proportion  had  taken  up 
arms  against  the  Government.  Simultaneously,  and 
in  connection  with  all  this,  the  purpose  to  sever  tho 
Federal  Union  was  openly  avowed.  In  accordance 
with  this  purpose,  an  ordinance  had  been  adopted  in 
each  of  these  States,  declaring  the  States,  respectively, 
to  be  separated  from  the  National  Union.  A  formula 
for  instituting  a  combined  government  of  these  Slates 
had  been  promulgated ;  and  this  ill.  :  ,1  organization, 
In  the  character  of  Confederate  States,  was  already  in- 
voking recognition,  aid,  and  intervention  from  foreign 
Powers. 

Finding  this  condition  of  things,  and  believing  it  to 
be  an  imperative  duty  upon  the  incoming  Executive 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  consummation  of  such  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  Federal  Union,  a  choice  of  means 
to  that  end  became  indispensable.  This  choice  was 
made,  and  was  declured  in  the  inaugural  address.  The 
policy  chosen  looked  to  the  exhaustion  of  all  peaceful 
measures  before  a  resort  to  any  stronger  ones.  It 
sought  only  to  hold  the  public  places  undproperty  not 
nlrcady  wrested  from  the  Government,  and  to  collect 
the  revenue,  relying  for  the  rest  on  time,  discussion, 
•nd  the  ballot-box.   It  promised  a  continuance  of  the 


mails,  at  Government  expense,  to  the.very  people  wha 
were  resisting  the  Government ;  and  it  gave  repeated 
pledges  against  anv  disturbance  to  any  of  the  people, 
or  any  of  their  rights.  Of  all  that  wliich  a  President 
might  constitutionally  and  justifiably  do  in  such  a  case, 
every  tiling  was  forborne,  without  which  it  was  be- 
lieved possible  to  keen  the  Government  on  foot. 

On  the  Sth  of  March,  (the  present  incumbent's  first 
full  day  in  office,)  a  letter  of  Major  Anderson,  com- 
manding at  Fort  Sumter,  written  on  the  2Sth  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  received  at  the  War  Department  on  the  4th 
of  March,  was  by  that  Department  placed  in  his  hands. 
This  letter  expressed  the  professional  opinion  of  tho 
writer,  that  reenforcements  could  not  be  thrown  into 
that  fort  within  the  time  for  his  relief,  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  limited  supply  of  provisions,  and  with  n 
view  of  holding  possession  of  the  same,  with  a  force  of 
less  than  twenty  thousand  good  and  well-disciplined 
men.  This  opinion  was  concurred  iu  by  all  the  officers 
of  bis  command,  and  their  memoranda  on  the  subject 
were  made  enclosures  of  Major  Anderson's  letter.  Tho 
whole  was  immediately  laid  before  Lieutenant-General 
Scott,  who  at  once  concurred  with  Major  Anderson  in 
opinion.  On  reflection,  however,  he  took  full  time, 
consulting  with  other  officers,  both  of  the  army  and 
the  navy ;  and  at  the  end  of  four  days  came  reluctant- 
ly, but  decidedly,  to  the  same  conclusion  as  before. 
He  also  stated  at  the  same  time  that  no  such  sufficient 
force  was  then  at  the  control  of  the  Government,  or 
could  be  raised  and  brought  to  the  ground  within  tho 
time  when  the  provisions  in  the  fort  would  be  ex- 
hausted. In  a  purely  military  point  of  view,  this  re- 
duced the  dutv  of  the  Administration  in  the  case  to 
the  mere  matter  of  getting  the  garrison  safelv  out  or 
the  fort. 

It  was  believed,  however,  that  to  so  abandon  that 
position,  under  the  circumstances,  w6uld  be  utterly 
ruinous;  that  the  necessity  under  which  it  was  lo  be 
done  would  not  be  fully  understood  ;  that  by  many  it 
would  be  construed  as  a  part  of  a  voluntary  pclicv ; 
that  at  home  it  would  discourage  the  friends  of  the 
Union,  embolden  its  adversaries,  and  go  far  to  insure 
to  the  latter  a  ition  obroad;  that,  in  fact,  it 

would  be  our  national  destruction  consummated.  This 
could  not  be  allowed.  Starvation  was  not  yet  upon 
the  garrison ;  and  ere  it  would  be  reached  Fort  Pickens 
might  be  reinforced.  This  last  would  be  a  clear  indi- 
cation of  policy,  and  would  better  enable  the  country 
to  accept  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter  as  a  military 
necessity.  An  order  was  at  once  directed  to  be  sent 
for  the  landing  of  the  troops  from  the  steamship  Brook- 
lyn into  Fort  Pickens.  This  order  could  not  go  by 
'  land,  but  must  take  the  longer  and  slower  route  by 
sea.  The  first  return  news  from  the  order  was  re- 
ceived just  one  week  before  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter. 
The  news  itself  was  that  the  officer  commanding  tho 
Sabine,  to  which  vessel  the  troops  had  been  transferred 
from  the  Brooklyn,  acting  upon  some  quad  armistice 
of  the  late  Administration,  (and  of  tho  existence  of 
which  the  present  Administration,  up  to  the  time  tho 
order  was  despatched,  had  only  too  vague  and  uncer- 
tain rumors  to  fix  attention.)  had  refused  to  land  tho 
troops.  To  now  reenforce  Fort  Pickens  before  a  crisis 
would  be  reached  at  Fort  Sumter  was  impossible — 
rendered  so  by  the  near  exhaustion  of  provisions  in 
the  latter-named  fort.  In  precaution  against  such  a 
conjuncture,  tho  Government  had  a  few  days  before 
commenced  preparing  an  expedition,  as  well  adapted 
as  might  be,  to  relieve  Fort  Sumter,  wliich  expedition 
was  intended  to  be  ultimately  used  or  not,  according 
to  circumstances.  The  strongest  anticipated  case  for 
using  it  was  now  presented,  and  it  was  resolved  to  send 
it  forward.  As  had  been  intended  in  this  contingency, 
it  was  also  resolved  to  notify  the  Governor  of  South 
Carolina  that  he  might  expect  an  attempt  would  bo 
made  to  provision  the  fort;  and  that,  if  the  attempt 
should  not  be  resisted,  there  would  be  no  effort  to 
throw  in  men,  arms,  or  ammunition,  without  further 
notice,  or  in  case  of  on  attack  upon  the  fort.  This  no- 
tice was  accordingly  given ;  whereupon  the  fort  was 
attacked  and  bombarded  to  its  fall,  without  even 
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awaiting   the   arrival  of  the  provisioning 
dition. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  assault  upon  and  reduction 
of  Fort  Sumter  wa«  in  no  sense  a  matter  of  self-defence 
on  the  part  of  the  assailants.  They  well  knew  that  the 
garrison  in  the  fort  could  by  no  possibility  commit 
aggression  upon  them.   They  knew — they  were  ex- 

Eressly  notified — that  the  giving  of  bread  to  the  few 
rave  and  hungry  men  of  the  garrison  was  all  which 
would  on  that  occasion  be  attempted,  unless  them* 
selves,  by  resisting  so  much,  should  provoke  more. 
They  knew  that  this  Government  desired  to  keep  the 
garrison  in  the  fort,  not  to  assail  them,  but  merely  to 
maintain  visible  possession,  and  thus  to  preserve  the 
Union  from  actual  and  immediate  dissolution — trust- 
ing, as  hereinbefore  stated,  to  time,  discussion,  and  the 
ballot-box  for  final  adjustment;  and  they  assailed  and 
reduced  the  fort  for  precisely  tho  reverse  object — to 
drive  out  the  visible  authority  of  the  Federal  Union, 
and  thus  force  it  to  immediate  dissolution.  That  thia 
was  their  object  the  Executive  well  understood;  and 
having  said  to  them  in  the  inaugural  address,  "  You 
can  have  no  conflict  without  being  yourselves  the  ag- 
gressors," he  took  pains  not  only  to  keep  this  declara- 
tion good,  but  also  to  keep  the  case  so  free  from  the 
power  of  ingenious  sophistry  that  the  world  should 
not  be  able  to  misunderstand  it.  By  the  affair  at  Fort 
Sumter,  with  its  surrounding  circumstances,  that  point 
was  reached.  Then  and  thereby  tho  assailants  of  the 
Government  began  the  conflict  of  arms,  without  a  gun 
in  sight  or  in  expectancy  to  return  their  fire,  save  only 
the  few  in  the  fort,  sent  to  that  harbor  years  before  for 
their  own  protection,  and  still  ready  to  give  that  pro- 
tection in  whatever  was  lawful.  In  this  act,  discard- 
ing all  else,  they  have  forced  upon  the  country  the 
distinct  issue,  "immediate  dissolution  or  blood." 

And  this  issue  embraces  more  than  the  fate  of  these 
United  States.  It  presents  to  the  whole  family  of  man 
the  question,  whether  a  constitutional  republic  or  de- 
mocracy—a government  of  the  people  by  the  same 
people— can  or  cannot  maintain  its  territorial  integrity 
against  its  own  domestic  foes.  It  presents  the  ques- 
tion, whether  discontented  individuals,  too  few  in  num- 
bers to  control  administration,  according  to  organio 
law,  in  any  case,  can  always,  upon  the  pretences  mode 
in  this  case,  or  on  any  other  pretences,  or  arbitrarily, 
without  any  pretence,  break  up  their  Government,  and 
thus  practically  put  an  end  to  free  government  upon 
the  earth.  It  forces  us  to  ask,  "  Is  there,  in  all  repub- 
lics, this  inherent  and  fatal  weakness*"  "Must  a 
Government,  of  necessity,  be  too  strong  for  the  liber- 
ties of  its  owu  people,  or*  too  weak  to  maintain  its  own 
existence?"  I 
So  viewing  the  issue,  no  choice  was  left  but  to  call 
out  the  war  power  of  the  Government;  and  so  to  re- 
sist force  employed  for  its  destruction,  by  force  for  iU 
preservation. 

The  call  was  made,  and  the  response  of  the  country 
was  most  gratifying,  surpassing  in  unanimity  and  spirit 
the  most  sanguine  expectation.  Yet  none  of  the  States 
commonly  called  slave  States,  except  Delaware,  gave 
•  regiment  through  regular  State  organization.  A  few 
regiments  have  been  orgauized  within  some  others  of 
those  Slates  by  individual  enterprise,  aud  received  into 
the  Government  service.  Of  course,  the  seceded  States, 
so  called,  (and  to  which  Texas  had  been  joined  about 
the  time  of  the  inauguration,)  gave  no  troops  to  the 
cause  of  the  Union.  The  border  States,  so  called, 


not  uniform  in  their  action,  some  of  them  being  almost 
for  the  Union,  while  in  others-as  Virginia,  North  Car- 
olina, Tennessee,  and  Arkansas— the  Union  sentiment 
was  nearly  repressed  and  silenced.  Tho  course  taken 
in  Virginia  was  the  most  remarkable— perhaps  the 
most  important.  A  convention,  elected  by  the  people 
of  Chat  Slate  to  consider  this  very  question  of  disrupt- 
ing the  Federal  Union,  was  in  session  at  the  capital  of 
Virginia  when  Fort  Sumter  fell.  To  this  body  the 
people  had  chosen  a  large  majority  of  professed  Union 
men.  Almost  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Sumter, 
many  members  of  that  majority  went  over  to  the  orig- 
inal disunion  minority,  and  with  them  adopted  an  or- 


dinance for  withdrawing  the  State  from  the  Union, 
Whether  this  change  was  wrought  by  their  great 
approval  of  the  assault  upon  Sumter,  or  their  great 
resentment  at  the  Government's  resistance  to  that  as- 
sault, is  not  definitely  known.  Although  they  sub- 
mitted  the  ordinance  for  ratification  to  a  vote  uf  1L4 
people,  to  be  taken  on  a  day  then  somewhat  more  than 
a  month  distant,  the  convention  and  the  Legislature, 
(which  was  also  in  session  at  the  same  time  and  place,  1 
with  leading  men  of  the  State,  not  members  of  either, 
immediately  commenced  acting  us  if  the  State  were 
already  out  of  the  Union.  They  pushed  military  prcn- 
arations  vigorously  forward  all  over  the  State.  1'Uy 
Bcized  the  United  States  armory  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  the  navv-yard  at  Gosport,  near  Norfolk.  They  re- 
ceived— perhaps  invited — into  their  State  large  bodies 
of  troops,  with  their  warlike  appointments,  from  die 
so-called  seceded  States.  They  formally  entered  into 
a  treaty  of  temporary  alliance  and  cooperation  with 
tho  so-called  "  Confederate  States,"  and  sent  members 
to  their  Congress  at  Montgomery ;  and,  finally,  they 
permitted  the  insurrectionary  Government  to  be  tniw- 
ferrod  to  their  capital  at  Richmond. 

The  people  of  Virginia  have  thus  allowed  this  giant 
insurrection  to  make  its  neat  within  her  borders;  and 
this  Government  has  no  choice  left  but  to  deal  with  it 
where  it  finds  it  And  it  has  the  less  regret  as  the 
loval  citizens  have  in  due  form  claimed  its  protection. 
Those  loyal  citizens  this  Government  is  bound  to  rec- 
ognize and  protect  as  being  Virginia. 

In  the  border  States,  so  called — in  fact,  the  middle 
States — there  are  those  who  favor  a  policy  which  they 
call  "armed  neutrality;"  that  is,  an  arming  of  those 
States  to  prevent  the  Union  forces  passing  one  war, 
or  the  disunion  the  other,  over  their  soil.  This  would 
be  disunion  completed.  Figuratively  speaking,  it  would 
be  the  building  of  an  impassable  wall  along  the  lioe  of 
separation — and  yet  not  quite  an  impassable  one;  lor. 
under  the  guise  of  neutrality,  it  would  tie  the  bands  of 
Union  men,  and  freely  pass  supplies  from  among  them 
to  the  insurrectionists,  which  it  could  not  do  as  an  open 
enemy.  At  a  stroke  it  would  take  all  the  trouble  off 
the  hands  of  secession,  except  only  what  proceeds  from 
the  external  blockade.  It  would  do  for  the  disuuwo- 
ists  that  which  of  all  things  they  most  desire-feed 
them  well  and  give  them  disunion  without  a  strocffle 
of  their  own.  It  recognizes  no  fidelity  to  the  Con- 
stitution, no  obligation  to  maintain  the  Union;  and 
while  very  many  who  have  favored  it  are  doubtless 
loval  citizens,  it  is,  nevertheless,  very  injurious  in 
effect. 

Recurring  to  the  action  of  the  Government,  it  mzy 
be  stated  that  at  first  a  call  was  made  for  seventy-five 
thousand  militia;  and  rapidly  following  this  a  procla- 
mation was  issued  for  closing  the  ports  of  the  insur- 
rectionary districts  by  proceedings  in  the  nature  of  a 
blockade.  So  far  all  was  believed  to  be  strictly  legal 
At  this  point  the  insurrectionists  announced  their  pur- 
pose to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  privateering. 

Other  calls  were  made  for  volunteers  to  serve  for 
three  years,  unless  sooner  discharged,  and  also  for 
large  additions  to  the  regular  army  and  navy.  These 
measures,  whether  strictly  legal  or  not,  were"  ventured 
upon  under  what  appeared  to  be  a  popular  demand 
and  a  public  necessity;  trusting  then,  as  now,  that 
Congress  would  readily  ratify  them.  It  is  believed 
that  nothing  has  been  done  beyond  the  constitutions! 
competency  of  Congress. 

Soon  after  the  first  call  for  militia,  it  was  considered 
a  duty  to  authorize  the  commanding  General  in  proper 
cases,"  according  to  his  discretion,  to  suspend  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  arrest  and  detain,  without  resort  to  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses and  forms  of  low,  such  individuals  as  he  might 
deem  dangerous  to  the  public  safety.  This  authority 
has  purposely  been  exercised  but  very  sparingly. 
Nevertheless,  the  legality  and  propriety  of  what  has 
been  done  under  it  are  questioned,  and  the  attention  of 
the  country  has  been  called  to  the  proposition  that  one 
who  is  sworn  to  "  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed  "  should  not  himself  violate  them.   Of  cours* 
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some  consideration  was  given  to  the  questions  of  pow- 
er ond  propriety  before  this  matter  was  acted  upon. 
The  whole  of  the  laws  which  were  required  to  be  faith- 
fully executed  were  being  resisted,  and  failing  of  exe- 
cution in  nearly  one-third  of  the  States.  Must  they  bo 
allowed  to  finally  fail  of  execution,  even  bad  it  been 
perfectly  clear  that  by  the  use  of  the  means  necessary 
to  their  execution  some  single  law,  made  in  such  ex- 
treme tenderness  of  the  citizen's  liberty,  that  practi- 
cally it  relieves  more  of  the  guilty  than  ot  the  innocent, 
should  to  a  very  limited  extent  be  violated  ?  To  state 
the  question  more  directly :  ore  all  the  laws  but  one  to 
go  unexecuted,  and  the  Government  itself  go  to  pieces, 
lest  that  one  be  violated  ?  Even  in  such  a  case,  would 
not  the  official  oath  be  broken  if  the  Government 
should  be  overthrown,  when  it  was  believed  that  disre- 
garding the  single  law  would  tend  to  preserve  it?  But 
it  was  not  believed  that  this  question  was  presented.  It 
was  not  believed  that  any  law  was  violated.  The  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  that "  the  privilege  of tho 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended  unless 
when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public 
safety  may  require  it,"  is  equivalent  to  a  provision— is 
•  provision— that  Buch  privilege  may  be  suspended 
when,  in  case  of  rebellion  ortnvasion,  the  public  safety 
docs  require  it.  It  was  decided  that  we  have  a  case 
of  rebellion,  and  that  tho  public  safety  docs  require 
the  qualified  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ 
which  was  authorized  to  be  made.  Now,  it  is  insisted 
that  Congress,  and  not  the  Executive,  is  vested  with 
this  power.  But  tho  Constitution  itself  is  silent  as  to 
which  or  who  is  to  exercise  the  power;  and  as  the 
provision  was  plainly  made  for  a  dangerous  emer- 
gency, it  cannot  be  believed  the  framers  of  the  in- 
strument intended  thut  in  every  case  the  danger 
should  ruh  its  course  until  Congress  could  be  called 
together;  the  very  assembling  of  which  might  be  pre- 
vented, as  was  intended  in  this  cose,  by  the  rebellion. 

No  more  extended  argument  is  now  offered,  as  an 
opinion,  at  some  length,  will  probably  be  presented  by 
tho  Attorney-General.  Whether  there  shall  be  any 
legislation  upon  the  subject,  and  if  any,  what,  is  sub- 
mitted entirely  to  the  better  judgment  of  Congress. 

The  forbearance  of  this  Government  had  been  so 
extraordinary,  and  so  long-continued,  as  to  lead  some 
foreign  nations  to  shape  their  action  as  if  thev  sup- 
posed the  early  destruction  of  our  national  Union  was 
probable.  While  this,  on  discovery,  gave  the  Execu- 
tive some  concern,  he  is  now  happy  to  soy  that  tbo 
sovereignty  and  rights  of  the  United  States  are  now 
everywhere  practically  respected  by  foreign  Powers; 
and  a  general  sympathy  with  the  country  is  manifest* 
ed  throughout  the  world.  . 

The  reports  of  tbo  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  War, 
and  the  Navy,  will  give  the  information  iii  detail 
deemed  necessary  and  convenient  for  your  delibera- 
tion and  action;  while  the  Executive  and  all  the  De- 
partments will  stand  ready  to  supply  omissions,  or  to 
communicate  new  facts  considered  important  for  you 
to  know. 

It  is  now  recommended  that  you  giro  the  legal 
means  for  making  this  contest  a  short  and  decisive 
one;  that  you  place  at  the  control  of  the  Government, 
for  the  work,  at  least  four  hundred  thousand  men,  and 
¥ 400,000,000.  That  number  of  men  is  about  one-tenth 
of  those  of  proper  ages  within  the  regions  where,  ap- 
parently, all  are  willing  to  encage ;  and  the  sum  is  less 
than  a  twenty-third  part  of  the  money  value  owned  by 
the  men  who  seem  ready  to  devote  tho  whole.  A  debt 
of  $»M)o,000,000  now,  is  a  less  sum  per  head  than  wa3 
the  debt  of  our  Revolution  when  we  came  out  of  that 
struggle;  and  the  money  value  in  the  country  now 
bears  even  a  greater  proportion  to  what  it  was  then, 
than  does  the  population.  Surely  each  man  has  as 
strong  a  motive  now  to  preserve  our  liberties,  as  each 
bad  then  to  establish  them. 

A  right  result,  at  this  time,  will  be  worth  more  to 
the  world  than  ten  times  the  men  and  ten  times  the 
money.  The  evidence  reaching  us  from  tho  country 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  material  for  the  work  is  abun- 
dant, and  that  it  needs  only  the  hand  of  legislation  to 


give  it  legal  sanction,  and  the  hand  of  the  Executive  to 
give  it  practical  shape  and  efficiency.  One  of  the 
greatest  perplexities  of  the  Government  is  to  avoid  re- 
ceiving troops  faster  than  it  can  provide  for  them.  In  a 
word,  the  people  will  save  their  Government  if  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  will  do  its  part  only  indifferently  well. 

It  might  seem,  at  first  thought,  to  be  of  little  differ- 
ence whether  the  present  movement  at  tho  South  be 
called  "secession,'  or  "  rebellion."  The  movers,  how- 
ever, will  understand  the  difference.  At  the  beginning 
they  knew  they  could  never  raise  tbeir  treason  to  any 
respectable  mngtiitude  by  any  uame  which  implies  vio- 
lation of  law.  They  knew  their  people  possessed  as  much 
of  moral  sense,  as  much  of  devotion  to  law  and  order,  and 
as  much  pride  in,  and  reverence  for,  the  history  and  Gov- 
ernment of  their  common  country,  as  any  other  civilized 
and  patriotic  people.  They  knew  thev  could  make  no 
advancement  directly  in  the  teeth  of  these  strong  and 
noble  sentiments.  Accordingly  they  commenced  by 
an  insidious  debauching  of  the  public  mind.  Thev 
invented  an  ingenious  sophism,  which,  if  conceded, 
was  followed  by  perfectly  logical  steps,  through  all  the 
incidents,  to  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Union.  The 
sophism  itself  is :  that  any  State  of  the  Union  may,  con- 
sistently with  the  national  Constitntion,  and  therefore 
lawfully  and  peacefully,  withdraw  from  the  Union  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Union  or  of  any  other  State. 
The  little  disguise  that  the  supposed  'right  is  to  bo 
exercised  only  for  just  cause,  themselves  to  be  the  sole 
judge  of  its  justice,  is  too  thin  to  merit  any  notice. 

With  rebellion  thus  sugar-coated,  they  have  been 
drugging  tho  public  mind  of  tbeir  section  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  until  at  length  they  have  brought 
many  good  men  to  a  willinguess  to  take  up  anna 
against  the  Government  the  day  after  some  assemblage 
of  men  have  enacted  the  farcical  pretence  of  taking 
their  State  out  of  the  Uniou.  who  could  have  been 
brought  to  no  such  thing  tho  day  before. 

This  6ophism  derives  much,  perhaps  tho  whole,  of 
its  currency  from  the  assumption  that  there  is 


omnipotent  and  sacred  supremacy  pertaining  to  a 
State -to  each  State  of  our  Federal  Union.  Our 


nor  less  power  than  that  re- 
served to  them  in  the  Union  by  the  Constitution— no 
one  of  them  ever  having  been  a  State  out  of  the  Union. 
The  original  ones  passed  into  the  Union  even  before 
they  cast  off  their  British  colonial  dependence;  and 
the  new  ones  each  came  into  the  Union  directly  from 
a  condition  of  dependence,  excepting  Texas.  And 
even  Texas,  in  its  temporary  independence,  was  never 
designated  a  State.  The  new  ones  only  took  the  des- 
ignation of  States  on  coming  into  the  Union,  while 
that  name  was  first  adopted  by  the  old  ones  in  and  by 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Therein  the  "  United 
Colonies"  were  declared  to  be  "free  and  independent 
States ;"  but,  even  then,  the  object  plainly  was  not  to 
declare  their  independence  of  one  another,  or  of  the 
Union,  but  directly  the  contrary;  as  their  mutual 
pledge,  and  tbeir  mutual  action,  before,  at  the  time, 
and  afterwards,  abundantly  show.  The  express  plight- 
ing of  faith  by  each  and  all  of  the  original  thir- 
teen in  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  two  years  later, 
that  the  Union  shall  be  perpetual,  is  most  conclusive. 
Having  never  been  States,  either  in  substance  or  in 
name,  outside  of  the  Union,  whence  this  magical  om- 
nipotence of  "State  rights,"  asserting  a  claim  of  power 
to  lawfully  destroy  the  Union  itself?  Much  is  said 
about  the  "sovereignty"  of  the  States;  but  the  word, 
even,  is  not  in  the  national  Constitution ;  nor.  as  is 
believed,  in  any  of  the  State  constitutions.  What  is 
"sovereignty,"  in  the  political  sense  of  the  term? 
Would  it  be  far  wrong  to  define  it  "  a  political  com- 
munity, without  a  political  superior  ?  "  Tested  by  this, 
no  one  of  our  States,  except  Texas,  ever  was  a  sov- 
ereignty. And  even  Texas  gave  up  the  character  on 
coming  into  the  Union ;  by  which  act  she  acknowledg- 
ed the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States  made  in  pnrsnanco 
of  the  Constitution,  to  be,  for  her,  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  The  States  have  their  status  in  the  Union, 
and  they  have  no  other  legal  statu*.  If  tbey  break 
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from  this,  they  can  only  do  so  against  law  and  by  rev- 
olution. The  Union,  and  not  themselves  separately, 
procured  tlieir  independence  and  their  liberty.  l$y 
conquest,  or  purchase,  the  Union  gave  each  of  them 
whute  ver  of  independence  or  liberty  it  has.  The  Union 
is  older  than  any  of  the  States,  and,  in  fact,  it  created 
them  as  States.  Originally  some  dependent  colonies 
made  the  Union,  and,  in  turn,  the  Union  threw  off* 
their  old  dependence  for  them,  and  made  them  Slates, 
such  as  they  are.  Xot  one  of  them  ever  had  a  State 
constitution  independent  of  the  Union.  Of  course,  it 
is  not  forgotten  that  all  the  new  States  framed  their 
constitutions  before  they  entered  the  Union;  never- 
theless, dependent  upon,  and  preparatory  to,  coming 
into  the  Union. 

Unquestionably  the  States  have  the  powers  and 
rights  reserved  to  them  in  and  by  the  national  Consti- 
tution ;  but  among  these,  surely,  arc  not  included  all 
conceivable  powers,  however  mischievous  or  destruc- 
tive; but,  at  most,  such  only  as  were  known  in  tho 
world,  at  the  time,  as  governmental  powers  ;  and  cer- 
tainly a  power  to  destroy  the  Government  itself  had 
never  been  known  as  a  governmental— as  a  merely  ad- 
ministrative power.  This  relative  matter  of  national 
power  and  State  rights,  as  a  principle,  is  no  other  than 
the  principle  of  generality  and  locality.  Whatever 
concerns  the  whole  should  be  confided  to  the  whole — 
to  the  General  Government;  while  whatever  concerns 
only  the  State  should  be  left  exclusively  to  the  State. 
Tliis  is  nil  there  is  of  original  principle  about  it. 
Whether  the  national  Constitution  in  defining  boun- 
daries between  the  two  has  applied  the  principle  with 
exact  accuracy,  is  not  to  be  questioned.  We  are  all 
bound  by  that  defining,  without  question. 

What  is  now  combated,  is  the  position  that  secession 
is  consistent  with  the  Constitution— is  lawful  and 
peaceful.  It  is  not  contended  that  there  is  any  ex- 
press law  for  it ;  and  nothing  should  ever  be  implied 
as  law  whlefa  leads  to  unjust  or  absurd  consequences. 
The  nation  purchased  with  money  tho  countries  out 
of  which  several  of  these  States  were  formed :  is  it 
just  that  they  shall  go  off  without  leave  and  with- 
out refunding?  The  nation  paid  very  large  sums  (in 
the  aggresrnte,  I  believe,  nearly  a  hundred  millions')  to 
relievo  Florida  of  the  aboriginal  tribes :  is  it  just  that 
she  shall  now  be  off  without  consent,  or  without  mak- 
ing any  return !  The  nation  is  now  iu  debt  for 
money  applied  to  the  benefit  of  these  so-called  se- 
ceding States  in  common  with  the  rest:  is  it  just 
cither  that  creditors  shall  go  unpaid,  or  the  remain- 
ing States  pay  the  whole?  A  part  of  tho  present  na- 
tional debt  was  contracted  to  pay  the  old  debts  of 
Texas :  is  it  just  that  she  shall  leave  and  pay  no  part 
of  this  herself? 

Again:  if  one  State  may  secede,  so  may  another; 
and  when  all  shall  have  seceded,  none  is  left  to  pay  tho 
debts.  Is  this  quite  just  to  creditors?  Did  we  notifv 
them  of  this  sage  view  of  ours  when  we  borrowed  their 
money?  If  we  now  recognize  this  doctrine  by  allow- 
ing the'  seceders  to  go  iu  peace,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  we  can  do  if  others  choose  to  go,  or  to  extort 
terms  upon  which  they  will  promise  to  remain. 

The  seceders  insist  that  our  Constitution  admits  of 
secession.  They  have  assumed  to  make  a  national  Con- 
stitution of  their  own,  in  which,  of  necessity,  they  have 
cither  discarded  or  retained  the  right  of  secession,  as 
they  insist  it  exists  in  ours.  If  they  have  discarded 
it,  they  thereby  admit  that,  on  principle,  it  ought  not 
to  be  in  ours.'  If  they  have  retained  it,  by  their  own 
construction  of  ours  tfiey  show  that,  to  be  consistent, 
they  must  secede  from  one  another  whenever  they 
shall  find  it  the  easiest  way  of  settling  their  debts,  or 
effecting  any  other  selfish  or  unjust  object.  The  prin- 
ciple itself  is  one  of  disintegration,  ana  upon  which  no 
Government  can  possibly  endure. 

If  all  the  States,  save  one,  should  assert  the  power 
to  drive  that  one  out  of  the  Union,  it  is  presumed  the 
whole  class  of  seccder  politicians  would  at  once  deny 
the  power,  and  denounce  the  act  as  the  greatest  outrage 
upon  State  rights.  But  suppose  that  precisely  the 
-  act,  instead  of  being  called  "driving  tho 


out,"  should  be  called  "  the  seceding  of  the  others  fron 
that  oue,"  it  would  be  exactly  what  the  seceders  claim 
to  do;  unless,  indeed,  thev  make  the  point  that  the 
one,  because  it  is  a  minority,  may  rightfully  do  what 
the  others,  because  they  are  a  majority,  may  not  right- 
fully do.  These  politicians  are  subtile  and  profound 
on  the  rights  of  minorities.  They  are  not  partial  to 
that  power  which  made  the  Constitution,  and  speaks 
from  the  preamble,  calling  itself  "  We,  the  People." 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  there  is,  to  day, 
a  majority  of  the  legally  qualified  voters  of  any  State, 
except  perhaps  South 'Carolina,  in  favor  of  disunion. 
There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  Union  men 
are  the  majority  in  many,  if  not  in  every  other  one,  of 
the  so-called  seceded  S'tatcs.  The  coutrary  has  not 
been  demonstrated  in  anv  one  of  them.  It  is  ventured 
to  affirm  this  even  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee ;  fortbc 
result  of  an  election  held  in  military  camps,  where  the 
bayonets  ore  all  on  one  side  of  the  question  voted  upon, 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  demonstrating  popular 
sentiment.  At  such  an  election,  all  that  Urge  class 
who  arc  at  once  for  the  Union,  and  Against  coerrioo, 
would  be  coerced  to  vote  against  the  Union. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  without  extravagance,  that  the 
free  institutions  we  enjoy  flave  developed  the  powers 
and  improved  the  condition  of  our  whole  people,  be- 
yond any  example  in  the  world.  Of  this  we  now  hare 
a  striking  and  an  impressive  illustration.  So  large  id 
army  as  the  Government  has  now  on  foot  was  never 
before  known  without  a  soldier  in  it  but  who  had  takca 
his  place  there  of  his  own  free  choice.  But  more  tkaa 
this :  there  are  many  single  regiments  whose  members, 
one  and  another,  possess  full  practical  knowledge  of 
all  the  arts,  sciences,  professions,  and  whatever  else, 
whether  useful  or  elegant,  is  known  in  the  world ;  and 
there  is  scarcely  one  from  which  there  could  not  be  se- 
lected a  President,  a  Cabinet,  a  Congress,  and  perhaps 
a  court,  abundantly  competent  to  administer  the  Got- 
ernmcnt  itself!  Nor  do  I  say  this  is  not  true  also  in 
the  army  of  our  late  friends,  now  adversaries,  in  this 
contest;' but  if  it  is,  so  much  better  the  reason  why 
the  Government  which  has  conferred  such  benefits  on 
both  them  and  us  should  not  be  broken  up.  Whoever, 
in  any  section,  proposes  to  abandon  such  a  Govern- 
ment, would  do  well  to  consider,  iu  deference  to  what 
principle  it  is  that  he  does  it ;  what  better  he  is  likely 
to  get  in  its  stead ;  whether  the  substitute  will  give, 
or  be  intended  to  give,  so  much  of  good  to  the  people  ? 
There  arc  some  foreshadnwings  on  this  subject.  _  Our 
adversaries  have  adopted  some  declarations  of  inde- 
pendence, in  which,  unlike  the  good  old  one,  penned 
by  Jefferson,  they  omit  the  words,  "  oil  men  arc  cre- 
ated equal."  Why  ?  They  have  adopted  a  temporary 
national  constitution,  in  the  preamble  of  which,  unlike 
our  good  old  one,  signed  by  Washington,  they  omit 
"  We,  the  People,"  and  substitute,  "  We,  the^  deputies 
of  the  sovereign  and  independent  States."  Why? 
Why  this  deliberate  pressing  out  of  view  the  right* 
of  men  and  the  authority  of  the  people? 

This  is  essentially  a  people's  contest.  On  the  side 
of  the  Union,  it  is  a  struggle  for  maintaining  in  the 
world  that  form  and  substance  of  government  whose 
leading  object  is  to  elevate  the  condition  of  men ;  to 
lift  artificial  weights  from  all  shoulders ;  to  clear  the 
paths  of  laudable  pursuit  for  all ;  to  afford  all  an  un- 
fettered start  and  a  fair  chance  in  the  race  of  life. 
Yielding  to  partial  and  temporary  departures,  from 
necessity,  this  is  the  leading  object  of  the  Government 
for  whose  existence  we  content!. 

I  am  most  happy  to  ^believe  thnt  the  plain  people 
understand  and  appreciate  this.  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
that  while  in  this  ttic  Government's  hour  of  trial,  large 
numbers  of  those  in  the  army  and  navy  who  have  beta 
favored  with  the  offices  have" resigned  and  proved  false 
to  the  hand  which  had  pampered  them,  not  one  com- 
mon soldier  or  common  sailor  is  known  to  have  de- 
serted his  flag.  . 

Great  honor  is  due  to  those  officers  who  remained 
true,  despite  the  example  of  their  treacherous  asso- 
ciates; but  the  greatest  honor,  and  most  important 
fact  of  oil,  ii  the  ucanimoua  firmness  of  the  - 
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s-ildiers  and  common  sailors.  To  the  last  man,  so  far 
as  known,  they  have  successfully  resisted  the  traitor- 
ous efforts  of  those  whose  commands,  but  an  hour 
before,  they  obeyed  as  absolute  law.  This  is  the  pa- 
triotic instinct  of  plain  people.  They  understand, 
without  an  argument,  that  the  destroying  the  Govern- 
ment which  was  made  by  Washington  means  no  good 
to  them. 

Our  popular  Government  has  often  been  called  an 
experiment.  Two  points  in  it  our  people  have  already 
settled  —the  successful  establishing  and  the  successful 
administering  of  it.  One  still  remaius— its  successful 
maintenance  against  a  formidable  internal  attempt  to 
overthrow  it.  It  is  now  for  them  to  demonstrate  to 
the  world  that  those  who  can  fairly  cum-  an  election 
can  also  suppress  a  rebellion ;  that  ballots  are  the 
rightful  and  peaceful  successors  of  bullets ;  and  that 
when  ballots  have  fairly  and  con  stitutionally  decided, 
there  can  be  no  successful  appeal  back  to  bullets ;  that 
there  can  be  no  successful  appeal  except  to  ballots 
themselves,  at  succeeding  elections.  Such  will  be  a 
great  lesson  of  peace;  teaching  men  that  what  they 
cannot  take  by  an  election,  neither  can  they  take  by  a 
war ;  teaching  all  the  folly  of  being  the  beginners  of 
a  war.  0 

Lest  there  be  some  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  candid 
men  as  to  what  is  to  be  the  course  of  the  Government 
towards  the  Southern  States  after  the  rebellion  shall 
have  been  suppressed,  the  Executive  deems  it  proper 
to. say,  it  will  he  his  purpose  then,  as  ever,  to  be  guided 
by  the  Constitution  ana  tbe  laws ;  and  that  he  proba- 
bly will  have  no  different  understanding  of  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Federal  Government  relatively  to  the 
rights  of  the  Slates  and  the  people,  under  the 'Consti- 
tution, than  that  expressed  in  the  inaugural  address. 

lie  desires  to  preserve  tbe  Government,  that  it  may 
be  administered  for  all,  as  it  was  administered  by  the 
men  who  made  it.  Loyal  citizens  every  where  have 
the  right  to  claim  this  of  their  Government,  and  the 
Government  has  no  right  to  withhold  or  neglect  it.  It 
is  not  perceived  that,  in  giving  it,  there  is  any  coercion, 
any  conquest,  or  any  subjugation,  in  any  just  sense  of 
those  terms. 

The  Constitution  provides,  and  nil  the  States  have 
accepted  the  provision,  that  "  the  United  States  shall 
guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican 
form  of  Government."  But  if  a  State  may  lawfully  go 
out  of  the  Union,  having  douc  so,  it  ma}'  also  discard 
tbe  republican  form  of  Government ;  so  that  to  pre- 
vent its  going  out  is  an  indispensable  means  to  the 
end  of  maintaining  the  guarantee  mentioned ;  and 
when  an  end  is  lawful  and  obligatory,  tbe  indispen- 
sable means  to  it  are  also  lawful  and  obligatory. 

It  was  with  the  deepest  regret  that  the  Executive 
fonnd  the  duty  of  employing  the  war  power  in  defence 
of  the  Government  forced  upon  him.   He  could  but 

Jicrform  this  duty,  or  surrender  the  existence  of  tho 
lovernment.  No" compromise  by  public  servants  could 
in  this  cose  be  a  cure ;  not  that  compromises  are  not 
often  pro{>er,  but  that  no  popular  Government  can  long 
survive  a  marked  precedent  that  those  who  carry  an 
election  can  only  save  the  Government  from  immediate 
destruction  by  giving  up  the  main  point  upon  which 
the  people  gave  the  election.  The  people  themselves, 
and  not  their  servauts,  can  safely  reverse  their  own 
deliberate  decisions. 

As  a  private  citizen,  the  Executive  could  not  have 
consented  that  these  institutions  shall  perish ;  much 
less  could  he,  in  betrayal  of  so  vast  and  so  sacred  a 
trust  as  these  free  people  hare  confided  to  him.  He 
felt  that  he  had  no  moral  right  to  shrink,  or  even  to 
count  the  chances  of  his  own  life,  in  what  might  fol- 
low. In  full  view  of  his  great  responsibility,  ne  has. 
so  far,  done  what  he  has  deemed  his  duty.  You  will 
now,  according  to  your  own  judgment,  perform  yours. 
He  sincerely  hopes  that  your  views  and  vour  action 
may  so  accord  with  his  as  to  assure  all  faithful  citizens 
who  have  been  disturbed  in  their  rights  of  a  certain 
and  speedv  restoration  to  them,  under  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws. 

Apd  having  thus  chosen  our  course,  without  guilo 


and  with  pure  purpose,  let  us  renew  our  tmst  in  God, 
and  go  forward  without  fear  and  with  manly  hearts. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

July  4,1m. 

Mctmge  of  President  Lincoln  at  the  Second  Set- 
tion  of  the  Thirty-terenth  Qongrm.  December 
3rf,  1861. 

Ftlloxc  CitUtnt  of  the  Senate  and 

Uoum  of  Jitprettntatitt*  : 
In  tlie  midst  of  unprecedented  political  troubles,  wo 
have  cause  of  great  gratitude  to  God  for  unusual  good 
health,  and  most  abundant  harvests. 

You  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  in  the  pecul- 
iar exigencies  of  the  times,  our  intercourse  with  for- 
eign nations  has  been  attended  with  profound  solici- 
tude, chiefly  turning  upon  our  own  domestic  affairs. 

A  disloyal  portion  of  the  American  people  have, 
during  the  whole  year,  been  engaged  in  an  attempt  to 
divide  and  destroy  the  Union.  A  nation  which  endures 
fuctious  domestic  division,  is  exposed  to  disrespect 
abroad ;  and  one  party,  if  not  both,  is  sure,  sooner  or 
later,  to  invoke  foreign  intervention. 

Nations  thus  tempted  to  interfere  ore  not  always 
able  to  resist  the  counsels  of  seeming  expediency  and 
ungenerous  ambition,  although  measures  adopted  un- 
der Midi  influences  seldom  lull  to  be  uufortuuate  and 
injurious  to  those  adopting  them. 

The  disloyal  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have 
offered  the  ruin  of  our  country,  in  returu  for  the  aid 
and  comfort  which  they  have  invoked  abroad,  have  re- 
ceived less  patronage  and  encouragement  than  they 
probably  expected.  If  it  were  just  to  suppose,  as  tho 
insurgents  have  seemed  to  assume,  that  foreign  nations, 
in  this  case,  discarding  all  moral,  social,  and  treaty  ob- 
ligations, would  act  solely  and  selfishly  for  tbe  most 
speedy  restoration  of  commerce,  including  especially 
the  acquisition  of  cotton,  those  nations  appear,  as  yet, 
not  to  have  seen  their  way  to  their  object  more  direct- 
ly, or  dearly,  through  the  destruction,  than  through 
the  preservation,  of  tbe  Uniou.  If  we  could  dare  to 
believe  that  foreign  nations  are  actuated  by  no  higher 
principle  than  this,  I  am  quite  sure  a  sound  argument 
could  be  made  to  show  them  that  they  can  reach  their 
aim  more  readily  and  easily  by  aiding  to  crush  this  re- 
bellion, than  by  giving  encouragement  to  it. 

The  principal  lever  relied  on  by  the  insurgents  for 
exciting  foreign  nations  to  hostility  against  us,  as  al- 
ready intimated,  is  the  embarrassment  of  commerce. 
Those  nations,  however,  not  improbablv,  saw  from  the 
first,  that  it  was  the  Union  which  made,  as  well  our 
foreign,  as  our  domestic  commerce.  They  can  scarcely 
have  failed  to  perceive  that  the  effort  for  disunion  pro- 
duces the  existing  difficulty;  and  that  one  strong  na- 
tion promises  more  durable  peace,  and  a  more  exten- 
sive, valuable,  and  reliable  commerce,  than  can  the 
6ume  nation  broken  into  hostile  fragments. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  review  our  discussions  with 
foreign  States ;  because  whatever  might  be  their  wishes 
or  dispositions,  tbe  integrity  of  our  couutry,  and  tbe 
stability  of  our  Government  mainly  depend,  tiot  upon 
them,  but  on  the  loyalty,  virtue,  patriotism,  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  At 


The  correspondence 
is  herewith  sub- 


igence  of  tnc  American  people, 
itself,  with  the  usual  rcservatioi 
mitted. 

I  venture  to  hope  it  will  appear  that  we  have  prac- 
tised prudence  and  liberality  towards  foreign  powers, 
averting  causes  of  irritation ;  and  with  firmness  main- 
taining our  own  rights  and  honor. 

Since,  however,  it  is  apparent  that  hue,  as  in  every 
other  State,  foreign  dangers  necessarily  attend  domes- 
tic difficulties,  J  recommend  that  adequate  and  ample 
measures  be  adopted  for  maintaining  the  public  de- 
fences on  every  side.  'While,  under  this  general  rec- 
ommendation, provision  for  defending  our  sea-coast 
line  readily  occurs  to  the  mind,  I  also,  in  the  same 
connection,  ask  the  attention  of  Congress  to  our  great 
lakes  and  rivers.  It  is  believed  that  some  fortifications 
and  d.-pois  of  arms  and  munitions,  with  harbor  aod 
navigation  improvements,  all  at  well-selected  point* 
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upon  these,  would  be  of  great  importance  to  the  na- 
tional defence  and  preservation.  I  ask  attention  to  the 
views  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  expressed  in  his  report, 
upon  the  same  general  subject 

I  deem  it  of  importance  that  the  loyal  regions  of 
East  Tennessee  and  Western  North  Carolina  should 
he  connected  with  Kentucky,  and  other  faithful  parts 
of  the  Union,  by  railroad.  I  therefore  recommend,  as 
a  military  measure,  that  Congress  provide  for  the  con- 
struction* of  such  rood  as  speedily  as  possible.  Ken* 
tucky  no  doubt  will  cooperate,  and  through  her  legis- 
lature make  the  most  judicious  selection  of  a  line. 
The  northern  terminus  must  connect  with  some  existing 
railroad ;  and  whether  the  route  shall  be  from  Lexing- 
ton, or  Sicholasville,  to  the  Cumberland  Gap,  or  from 
Lebanon  to  the  Tennessee  line,  in  the  direction  of 
Knoxville,  or  on  some  still  different  line,  can  easily  bo 
determined.  Kentucky  and  the  General  Government 
cooperating,  tho  work  can  be  completed  in  a  very  short 
time ;  and  when  done,  it  will  be  not  only  of  vas't  pres- 
ent usefulness,  but  also  a  valuable  permanent  improve- 
ment, worth  its  cost  in  all  the  future. 

Some  treaties,  designed  chiefly  for  the  interests  of 
commerce,  and  having  no  crave  political  importance, 
have  been  ncgotiatedT  and  will  he  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  their  consideration. 

Although  we  have  failed  to  induce  some  of  the  com- 
mercial powers  to  adopt  a  desirable  melioration  of  the 
rigor  of  maritime  war,  wo  have  removed  all  obstruc- 
tions from  the  way  of  this  humane  reform,  except 
such  as  arc  merely  of  temporary  and  occidental  oc- 
currence. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  correspondence  between 
her  Britannic  Majesty's  Minister  accredited  to  this  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  tiecrctarv  of  State,  relative  to  the 
detention  of  the  British  ship  Perthshire,  in  June  last, 
by  the  United  States  steamer  Massachusetts,  for  a 
Bupposed  breach  of  tho  blockade.  As  this  detention 
was  occasioned  by  an  obvious  misapprehension  of  the 
facts,  and  as  justice  requires  that  we  should  commit 
no  belligerent  act  not  founded  in  strict  right,  as  sanc- 
tioned by  public  law,  I  recommend  that  an  appropri- 
ation be  made  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  demand  of  the 
owners  of  the  vessel  for  her  detention. 

I  repeat  the  recommendation  of  my  predecessor,  in 
his  annual  message  to  Congress  in  December  last,  in  re- 
gard to  the  disposition  of  the  surplus  which  will  prob- 
ably remain  after  satisfying  the  claims  of  American 
citizens  against  China,  pursuant  to  the  awards  of  the 
commissioners  under  the  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1859. 
If,  however,  it  should  not  be  deemed  advisable  to  carry 
that  recommendation  into  effect,  I  would  suggest  that 
authority  be  given  for  investing  the  principal,  over 
the  proceeds  of  tho  surplus  referred  too,  in  good  secu- 
rities, with  a  view  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  other  just 
claims  of  our  citizens  against  China  as  arc  not  unlikely 
to  arise  hereafter  in  the  course  of  our  extensive  trade 
with  that  Empire. 

By  the  act  of  the  f>th  of  August  last,  Congress  au- 
thorized the  President  to  instruct  the  commanders  of 
suitable  vessels  to  defend  themselves  against,  and  to 
capture  pirates.  This  authority  has  been  exercised  in 
a  single  instance  only.  For  tho  more  effectual  protec- 
tion of  our  extensive  and  valuable  commerce,  in  tho 
eastern  seas  especially,  it  seems  to  mo  that  it  would 
also  be  advisable  to  authorize  the  commanders  of  sail- 
ing vessels  to  recapture  any  prizes  which  pirates  may 
make  of  United  States  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  and 
the  consular  courts,  now  established  by  law  in  cast- 
em  countries,  to  adjudicate  the  cases,  in  the  event 
that  this  should  not  be  objected  to  by  the  local  au- 
thorities. 

If  any  good  reason  exists  why  we  should  persevere 
longer  in  withholding  our  recognition  of  the  independ- 
ence and  sovereignty  of  Hayti  mid  Liberia,  I  am  un- 
able to  discern  it.  Unwilling,  however,  to  inaugurate 
a  novel  policy  in  regard  to  them  without  tho  approba- 
tion of  Congress,  I  submit  for  your  consideration  the 
expediency  of  an  appropriation  for  maintaining  % 
charge  d'affaires  near  each  of  those  new  States.  It 
docs  not  admit  of  doubt  that  important  commercial 


advantages  might  be  secured  by  favorable  treaties 
with  them. 

The  operations  of  tho  Treasury  during  tho  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  your  adjournment  have  been 
conducted  with  signal  success.  The  patriotism  of  tho 
people  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government 
tho  large  means  demanded  by  the  public  exigencies. 
Much  o?  tbe  national  loan  has  been  taken  by  citizens 
of  the  industrial  classes,  whose  confidence  in  their 
country's  faith,  and  zeal  for  their  country's  deliverance 
from  present  peril,  have  induced  them  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  Government  the  whole  of  their 
limited  acquisitions.  This  fact  imposes  peculiar  ob- 
ligations to  economy  in  disbursement  ond 


action. 

The  revenue  from  all  sources,  including  loans,  for 
the  financial  year  ending  on  the  30th  June,  1861,  was 
eighty-six  million  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  dollars  and  twenty-seven  cents,  and 
the  expenditures  for  the  same  period,  including  pay- 
ments on  account  of  the  public  debt,  were  eighty-four 
million  five  hundred  and  seventy-eight  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars  and  forty -seven  cents; 
leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  on  the  1st  July,  of 
two  million  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand 
sixty-five  dollars  ond  eighty  cents.  For  tho  first  quar- 
ter of  the  financial  year,  ending  on  the  80th  September, 
1861,  the  receipts  from  oil  sources,  including  the  bal- 
ance of  1st  of  July,  were  one  hundred  and  two  million 
five  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousaud  five  hundred  and 
nine  dollars  and  twenty-seven  cents,  and  tbe  expenses 
ninety-eight  million  two  hundred  ond  thirty -nine  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars  and  nine 
cents;  leaving  o  balance,  on  the  1st  of  October,  lbtil, 
of  four  million  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars  and  eighteen 
cents. 

Estimates  for  tho  remaining  three-quarters  of  the 
year,  and  for  the  financial  year  1&G3,  together  with  his 
views  of  wavs  and  means  for  meeting  the  demands 
contemplated  by  them,  will  be  submitted  to  Congress 
by  the  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  the  expenditures  made  necessary  by*  the  re- 
bellion are  not  beyond  the  resources  of  the  loyal  peo- 
ple, and  to  believe  that  the  same  patriotism  which  has 
thus  far  sustained  the  Government  will  continue  to 
sustain  it  till  peace  and  union  shall  again  bless  tho 
land. 

I  respectfully  refer  to  the  report  of  tbe  Secretary  of 
War  for  information  respecting  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  army,  and  for  recommendations  having  in  view 
nn  increase  of  its  efficiency,  and  the  well-being  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  service  intrusted  to  his  enrc. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  patriotism  of  tho 
people  has  proved  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  that  tho 
number  of  troops  tendered  greatly  exceeds  the  forco 
which  Congress  authorized  me  to  call  into  the  field. 

I  refer  with  pleasure  to  those  portions  of  his  report 
which  make  allusion  to  the  creditable  degree  of  disci- 
pline already  attained  by  our  troops,  ond  to  the  excel- 
lent sanitary  condition  of  the  entire  army. 

Tho  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  for  an  organ- 
ization of  tbe  militia  upon  a  uniform  basis,  is  a  subject 
of  vital  importance  to  the  future  safety  of  the  country, 
ond  is  commended  to  the  serious  attention  of  Congress. 

The  large  addition  to  the  regular  army,  in  connection 
with  the  defection  that  has  so  considerably  diminished 
the  number  of  its  officers,  gives  peculiar  importance  to 
his  recommendation  for  increasing  the  corps  of  cadcU 
to  the  greatest  capacity  of  the  Military  Academy. 

By  mere  omission,  1  presume.  Congress  has  failed 
to  provide  chaplains  for  hospitals  occupied  by  volun- 
teers. This  subject  was  brought  to  my  notice,  and  I 
was  induced  to  draw  up  the  form  of  a  letter,  one  copy 
of  which,  properly  addressed,  has  been  delivered  to 
each  of  the  persons,  and  at  the  dates  respectively 
named  and  stated  in  a  schedule,  containing  also  tho 
form  of  the  letter,  marked  A,  and  herewith  trans- 
mitted. 

These  gentlemen,  I  understand,  entered  upon  the 
duties  desiguated  at  the  times  respectively  stated  ia 
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the  schedule,  and  hare  labored  faithfully  therein  ever 
since,  I  therefore  recommend  that  they  be  compen- 
sated at  the  same  rate  as  chaplains  in  the  army.  I 
further  suggest  that  general  provision  he  made  for 
chaplains  to  serve  at  nospitals,  as  well  as  with  regi- 
ments. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  NaTy  presents  in 
detail  the  operations  of  that  branch  of  the  service,  the 
activity  and  energy  which  have  characterized  its  ad- 
ministration, and  the  results  of  measures  to  increaso 
its  efficiency  and  power.  Such  have  been  the  addi- 
tions, by  construction  and  purchase,  that  it  may  almost 
be  said  a  navy  has  been  created  and  brought  into  ser- 
vice since  our  difficulties  commenced. 

Besides  blockading  our  extensive  coast,  squadrons 
larger  than  ever  before  assembled  under  our  nag  hare 
been  put  afloat,  and  performed  deeds  which  have  in- 
creased our  naval  renown. 

I  would  invite  special  attention  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Secretary  for  a  more  perfect  organization 
of  the  navy,  by  introducing  additional  grades  in  the 
service. 

The  present  organization  is  defective  and  unsatis- 
factory, and  the  suggestions  submitted  bv  the  depart- 
ment will,  it  is  believed,  if  adopted,  obviate  the  diffi- 
culties alluded  to,  promote  harmony,  and  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  navy. 

There"  arc  three  vacancies  on  the  bench  of  the  Su- 
preme Court — two  by  the  decease  of  Justices  Daniel 
and  McLean,  and  one  br  the  resignation  of  Justico 
Campbell.  I  have  so  far  forborne  making  nominations 
to  fill  these  vacancies  for  reasons  which  I  will  now 
state.  Two  of  the  outgoing  judges  resided  within  the 
States  now  overrun  by  revolt;  so  that  if  successors 
were  appointed  in  the  same  localities,  they  could  not 
now  serve  upon  their  circuits ;  and  many  of  the  most 
competent  men  there  probably  would  not  take  the  per- 
sonal hazard  of  accepting  to  serve,  even  here,  npon  tho 
supreme  bench.  I  have  been  unwilling  to  throw  all 
the  appointments  northward,  thus  disabling  myself 
from  doing  justice  to  the  South  on  the  return  of  peace ; 
although  I  may  remark  that  to  transfer  to  the  North 
one  which  has  heretofore  been  in  the  South,  would  not, 
with  reference  to  territory  and  population,  be  unjust. 

During  the  long  and  brilliant  judicial  career  of  Judge 
McLean  his  circuit  grew  into  an  empire— altogether 
too  large  for  any  one  judge  to  give  the  courts  therein 
more  than  a  nominal  attendance— rising  in  population 
from  one  million  four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
and  eighteen,  in  1830,  to  six  million  one  "hundred  and 
fifty -one  thousand  four  hundred  and  five,  in  18S0. 

Besides  this,  the  country  generally  has  outgrown  our 
present  judicial  system.  If  uniformity  was  at  all  in- 
tended, the  system  requires  that  all  the  States  shall  be 
Accommodated  with  circuit  courts,  attended  by  supreme 
judges,  while,  in  fact,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Florida,  Texas,  California,  and  Oregon  have 
never  had  any  such  courts.  Nor  can  this  well  be  rem- 
cdied  without  a  change  of  the  svstcm ;  because  the 
adding  of  nidges  to  the  Supreme  Court,  enough  for  the 
accommodation  of  all  parts  of  the  country  with  circuit 
courts,  would  create  a  court  altogether  too  numerous 
for  a  judicial  body  of  any  sort.  And  the  evil,  if  it  be 
one,  will  increase  as  new  States  come  into  the  Union. 
Circuit  courts  arc  useful,  or  they  are  not  useful.  If 
useful,  no  State  should  be  denied  them  ;  if  not  useful, 
no  State  should  have  thcra.  Let  them  be  provided  for 
all,  or  abolished  as  to  all. 

Three  modifications  occur  to  me,  either  of  which,  I 
think,  would  be  an  improvement  upon  our  present 
system.  Let  the  Supreme  Court  be  of  convenient  num- 
ber in  every  event  Then,  first,  let  the  whole  country 
be  divided  into  circuits  of  convenient  size,  the  supreme 
judges  to  serve  in  a  number  of  them  corresponding  to 
their  own  number,  and  independent  circuit  judges  be 
provided  for  all  the  rest.  Or,  secondly,  let  the  supreme 
judges  be  relieved  from  circuit  duties,  and  circuit 
judges  provided  for  all  the  circuits.  Or,  thirdly,  dis- 
pense with  circuit  courts  altogether,  leaving  the  judi- 
cial functions  whollv  to  the  district  courts  and  an  in- 
dependent Supreme  Court. 

39  A 


I  respectfully  recommend  to  the  consideration  of 
Congress  the  present  condition  of  the  statute  laws, 
with  the  hope  that  Congress  will  be  able  to  find  an  easy 
remedy  for  many  of  the  inconveniences  and  evils  which 
constantly  embarrass  those  engaged  in  the  practical 
administration  of  them.  Since  the  organization  of  the 
Government,  Congress  has  enacted  some  five  thousand 
acts  and  joint  resolutions,  which  fill  more  than  six 
thousand  closely  printed  pages,  and  are  scattered 
through  many  volumes.  Many  of  these  acts  have  been 
drawn  in  baste  and  without  sufficient  caution,  so  that 
their  provisions  are  often  obscure  in  themselves,  or  in 
conflict  with  each  other,  or  at  least  so  doubtful  as  to 
render  it  very  difficult  for  even  the  best  informed 
persons  to  ascertain  precisely  what  the  statute  law 
really  is. 

It  seems  to  me  very  important  that  the  Btatutc  laws 
should  be  made  as  plain  and  intelligible  as  possible, 
and  be  reduced  to  as  small  a  compass  as  may  consist 
with  the  fulness  and  precision  of  the  will  of  the  legis- 
lature and  the  perspicuity  of  its  language.  This,  well 
done,  would,  I  think,  greatly  facilitate  the  labors  of 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  in  the  administration 
of  the  laws,  and  would  be  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  peo- 
ple, by  placing  before  them,  in  a  more  accessible  and 
intelligible  form,  the  laws  whi 


which  bo  deeply 
their  interests  and  their  duties. 

I  am  informed  by  some  whose  opinions  I  respect, 
that  all  the  acts  of  Congress  now  in  force,  and  of  a  per- 
manent and  general  nature,  might  be  revised  and  re- 
written, so  as  to  be  embraced  in  one  volume  (or,  at 
most,  two  volumes)  of  ordinary  and  convenient  size. 
And  I  respectfully  recommend  to  Congress  to  consider 
of  the  subject,  and,  if  my  suggestion  oe  approved,  to 
devise  such  plan  as  to  their  wisdom  shall  seem  most 
proper  for  the  attainment  of  the  end  proposed. 

One  of  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  the  present 
insurrection  is  the  entire  suppression,  in  many  places, 
of  all  the  ordinary  means  of  administering  civil  justice 
by  the  officers,  and  in  the  forms  of  existing  law.  This 
is  the  case,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  all  the  insurgent 
States ;  and  as  our  armies  advance  upon  and  take  pos- 
session of  parts  of  those  States,  the  practical  evil  be- 
comes more  apparent.  There  are  no  courts  nor  officers 
to  whom  the  citizens  of  other  States  may  apply  for  the 
enforcement  of  their  lawful  claims  against  citizens  of 
the  insurgent  States;  and  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
debt  constituting  such  claims.  Some  have  estimated 
it  as  high  as  two  hundred  million  dollars,  due,  in  large 
part,  from  insurgents  in  open  rebellion  to  loyal  citizens 


who  are,  even  now,  making  great  sacrifices  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  patriotic  duty  to  support  tho  Govern- 
ment. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  been  urgently 
solicited  to  establish,  by  military  power,  courts  to  ad- 
minister summarv  justice  in  such  cases.  I  have  thus 
far  declined  to  do" it,  not  because  I  had  any  doubt  that 
the  end  proposed— the  collection  of  tho  debts— was 
just  and  right  in  itself,  but  because  I  have  been  un- 
willing to  go  beyond  the  pressure  of  necessity  in  the 
unusual  exercise  of  power.  But  the  powers  of  Con» 
gress  I  suppose  are  equal  to  the  anomalous  occasion, 
and  therefore  I  refer  the  whole  matter  to  Congress, 
with  the  hope  that  a  plan  may  be  devised  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  all  such  parts  of  the  insurgent 
States  and  Territories  as  may  be  under  the  control  of 
this  Government,  whether  bv  a  voluntary  return  to 
allegiance  and  order,  or  by  the  power  of  our  arms: 
this,  however,  not  to  be  a  permanent  institution,  but 
a  temporary  substitute,  ana  to  cease  as  soon  as  the 
ordinary  courts  can  be  reestablished  in  peace. 

It  is  important  that  some  more  convenient  means 
should  be  provided,  if  possible,  for  the  adjustment  of 
claims  against  the  Government,  especially  in  view  of 
their  increased  number  by  reason  of  the  war.  It  is  as 
much  tho  duty  of  Government  to  render  prompt  justice 
against  itself,  in  favor  of  citizens,  as  it  is  to  administer 
the  same  between  private  individuals.  The  investiga- 
tion and  adjudication  of  claims,  in  their  nature  belong 
to  the  judicial  department ;  besides,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  attention  of  Congress  will  be 
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engaged,  for  borne  time  to  come,  with  great  national 
questions.  It  was  intended,  by  the  organization  of  the 
court  of  claims,  mainly  to  remove  this  branch  of  busi- 
ness from  the  bolls  of  Congress ;  but  while  the  court 
has  proved  to  be  an  effective  and  valuablo  means  of 
investigation,  it  in  great  degree  fails  to  effect  the  ob- 
ject of  its  creation,  for  want  of  power  to  make  its 
judgments  final. 

Fully  aware  of  the  delicacy,  not  to  say  the  danger, 
of  the  subject,  I  commend  to  your  careful  consideration 
whether  this  (tower  of  making  judgments  final  may  not 
properly  be  given  to  the  court,  reserving  the  right  of 
appeal  on  questions  of  law  to  the  Supreme  Court,  with 
such  other  provisions  as  experience  may  have  shown 
to  be  necessary. 

1  ask  atteution  to  the  report  of  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, the  following  being  a  summary  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  department : 

The  revenue  from  all  sources  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80,  1S61,  including  the  annual  permanent 
appropriation  of  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
the  transportation  of  "  free  mail  matter,"  was  nine  mill- 
ion forty-nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-six 
dollars  and  forty  cents,  being  about  two  per  cent  less 
than  the  revenue  for  18-W). 

The  expenditures  were  thirteen  million  six  hundred 
and  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  dollars 
and  eleven  cents,  showing  a  decrease  of  more  than 
eight  per  cent,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  previous 
year,  and  leaving  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  the 
revenue  for  the  last  fiscal  year  of  four  million  five 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  and 
sixty-two  dollars  and  seventy-one  cents. 

The  gross  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1S63, 
is  estimated  at  on  increase  of  four  per  cent,  on  that  ot 
1801,  making  eight  million  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  thousand  dollars,  to  which  should  be  added  tue 
earnings  of  the  department  in  carrying  free  matter,  viz. : 
■even  hundred  thousand  dollars,  making  nine  million 
three  huudrcd  and  eighty-throe  thousand  dollars. 

The  total  expenditures  for  1863  are  estimated  at 
twelve  million  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand dollars,  leaving  an  estimated  deficiency  of  three 
million  one  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  dollars  to 
be  supplied  from  the  Treasury,  in  addiliou  to  the  per- 
maneut  appropriation. 

The  present  insurrection  shows,  I  think,  that  the 
exteusion  of  this  district  across  the  Potomac  River,  at 
the  time  of  establishing  the  capital  here,  was  eminently 
wise,  and  consequently  that  the  relinquishment  of  that 
pdrtion  of  it  which  lies  within  the  State  of  Virginia 
was  unwise  and  dangerous.  I  submit  for  your  consid- 
eration the  expediency  of  regaining  that  part  of  tlio 
district,  and  the  restoration  of  the  original  boundaries 
thereof,  through  negotiations  with  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the 
accompanying  documents,  exhibits  the  condition  of  the 
several  branches  of  the  public  business  pertaining  to 
that  department.  The  depressing  influences  of  the 
insurrection  have  been  especially  felt  in  the  operations 
of  the  Patent  and  General  Land  Offices.  The  cash  re- 
ceipts from  the  sales  of  public  lands  during  the  past 
year  have  exceeded  the  expenses  of  our  land  system 
only  about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  sales 
have  been  entirely  suspended  in  the  Southern  States, 
while  the  interruptions  to  the  business  of  the  country, 
and  the  diversion  of  large  numbers  of  men  from  labor 
to  military  service,  have  obstructed  settlements  in  the 
new  States  and  Territories  of  the  Northwest. 

The  receipts  of  the  Patent  Office  have  declined  in 
nine  months  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  ren- 
dering a  large  reduction  of  the  force  employed  neces- 
sary to  make  it  self  sustaining. 

The  demands  upon  the  Pension  Office  will  be  largely 
increased  by  the  insurrection.  Numerous  applications 
for  pensions,  based  upon  the  casualties  of  the  existing 
war,  have  already  been  made.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  many  who  are  now  upon  the  pension  rolls, 
and  in  receipt  of  the  bounty  of  tue  Government,  are  in 
the  ranks  of  the  insurgent  army,  or  giving  them  aid 


and  comfort.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  direct, 
ed  a  suspension  of  tho  payment  of  the  pensions  of  such 
persons  upon  proof  of  their  disloyalty.  I  recommend 
that  Congress  authorize  that  officer  to  cause  the  names 
of  such  persons  to  be  stricken  from  the  pension  rolls. 

The  relations  of  the  Government  with  the  Indian 
tribes  have  been  greatly  disturbed  by  the  insurrection, 
especially  in  the  {southern  superintendent  and  in  that 
of  New  Mexico.  The  Indian  country  south  of  Kansas 
is  ia  the  possession  of  insurgents  from  Texas  and 
Arkansas.  The  agents  of  the  United  States  appointed 
since  the  4th  of  March  for  this  superintendence*  have 
been  unable  to  reach  their  posts,  while  the  most  of 
those  who  were  in  office  before  that  time  have  espoused 
the  insurrectionary  cause,  and  assume  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  agents  bv  virtue  of  commissions  from  the 
insurrectionists.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  public  press 
that  a  portion  of  those  Indians  have  been  organized  as 
a  military  force,  and  are  attached  to  the  army  of  the 
insurgents.  Although  the  Government  has  no  official 
information  upon  this  subject,  letters  have  been  writ- 
ten to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  by  several 
prominent  chiefs,  giving  assurance  of  their  loyalty  to 
the  United  States,  and  expressing  a  wish  for  the  pres- 
ence of  Federal  troops  to  protect  them.  It  is  believed 
that  upon  the  repossession  of  the  country  by  the  Fed- 
eral forces  the  Indians  will  roadilv  cease  all  hostile 
demonstrations,  and  resume  their  former  relations  to 
the  Government. 

Agriculture,  confessedly  the  largest  interest  of  the 
nation,  has  not  a  department,  nor  a  bureau,  but  a 
clerkship  only,  assigned  to  it  in  the  Government. 
While  it  is  fortunate  that  this  great  interest  is  so  inde- 
pendent in  its  nature  as  to  not  nave  demanded  and  ex- 
torted more  from  the  Government,  I  respectfully  ask 
Congress  to  consider  whether  something  more  cannot 
be  given  voluntarily  with  general  advantage. 
.  Annual  reports  exhibiting  the  condition  of  our  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  manufactures,  would  present 
a  fund  of  information  of  great  practical  value  to  the 
country.  While  I  make  no  suggestion  as  to  details,  I 
venture  the  opinion  that  an  agricultural  and  statistical 
bureau  might  profitably  be  organized. 

Tho  execution  of  tlic'laws  for  the  suppression  of  the 
African  slave  trade  has  been  confided  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  It  is  a  subject  of  gratulation  that 
the  efforts  which  have  been  made  for  the  suppression 
of  this  inhuman  traffic  have  been  recently  attended 
with  unusual  success.  Five  vessels  being  fitted  out 
for  the  slave  trade  have  been  seized  and  condemned. 
Two  mates  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  ono 
person  in  equipping  a  vessel  as  a  slaver,  have  been 
convicted  and  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, and  one  captain,  taken  with  a  cargo  of 
Africans  on  board  his  vessel,  has  been  convicted  of  the 
highest  grade  of  offence  under  our  laws,  the  ptiuish- 
ment  of  which  is  death. 

The  Territories  of  Colorado,  Dakotah,  and  Nevada, 
created  by  the  last  Congress,  have  been  organized,  and 
civil  administration  has  been  inaugurated  therein  un- 
der auspices  especially  gratifying,  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  tho  leaven  of  treason  was  found  existing  in 
some  of  these  new  countries  when  the  Federal  officers 
arrived  there. 

The  abundant  natural  resources  of  these  Territories, 
with  the  security  and  protection  afforded  by  organized 
government,  will  doubtless  invite  to  them  a  largo  it 
migration  when  peace  shall  restore  the  business  of  ' 
country  to  its  accustomed  channels.  I  submit  the  I 
olutions  of  the  legislature  of  Colorado,  which  evidence 
the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  people  of  the  Territory.  So 
far  the  authority  of  the  United  States  has  been  upheld 
in  all  the  Territories,  as  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  in  the 
future.  I  commend  their  interests  and  defence  to  the 
enlightened  and  generous  care  of  Congress. 

I  recommend  to  the  favorable  coDsideration  of  Con- 
gress the  interests  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
insurrection  has  been  the  cause  of  much  suffering  and 
sacrifice  to  its  inhabitants,  and  as  they  have  no  repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  that  body  should  not  overlook 
their  just  claims  upon  the  Government. 
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At  jour  late  session  a  joint  resolution  was  adopted 
authorizing  the  President  to  take  measures  for  facil- 
itating^ a  proper  representation  of  the  industrial  inter- 
eats  ot  the  United  States  at  the  exhibition  of  the  indus- 
try of  all  nations  to  be  bolden  at  London  in  the  year 
1SCH.  I  regret  to  say  I  have  been  unable  to  give  per- 
sonal attention  to  this  subject— a  subject  at  once  so 
interesting  in  itself,  and  so  extensively  and  intimately 
conned  .ed  with  the  material  prosperity  of  the  world. 
Through  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  of  the  Interior  a 
plan  or  system  has  been  devised,  and  partly  matured, 
and  which  will  be  laid  before  you. 

Under  and  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled 
"  An  act  to  confiscate  property  used  for  insurrectionary 
purposes,"  approved  August  6,  1661,  the  legal  claims 
of  certain  persons  to  the  labor  and  service  of  certain 
other  persons  have  become  forfeited ;  and  numbers  of 
the  latter,  thus  liberated,  arc  already  dependent  on  the 
United  States,  and  must  be  provided  for  in  some  way. 
Besides  this,  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  the  States 
will  pass  similar  enactmcuts  for  their  own  benefit  re- 
spectively, and  by  operation  of  which  persons  of  the 
same  class  will  be  thrown  upon  them  for  disposal.  In 
such  cose  I  recommend  that  Congress  provide  for  ac- 
cepting such  persons  from  such  States,  according  to 
some  mode  of  valuation,  in  lieu,  pro  tanto,  of  direct 
taxes,  or  upon  some  other  plan  to  be  agreed  on  with 
such  States  respectively ;  that  such  persons,  on  such 
acceptance  by  the  General  Government,  be  at  once 
deemed  free;  and  that,  in  any  event,  steps  be  taken 
for  colonizing  both  classes,  (or  the  one  first  mentioned, 
if  the  other  shall  not  be  brought  into  existence,)  at 
some  place  or  places  iu  a  climate  congenial  to  them. 
It  might  bo  well  to  consider,  too,  whether  the  free 
colored  people  already  in  the  United  States  could  not, 
so  far  as  individuals  may  desire,  be  included  in  such 
colonization. 

To  carry  out  tho  plan  of  colonization  may  involve 
the  acquiring  of  territory,  and  also  the  appropriation 
of  money  beyond  that  to  be  expended  in  the  territorial 
acquisition.  Having  practised  the  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory for  nearly  sixty  years,  the  question  of  constitu- 
tional power  to  do  so  is  no  longer  an  open  one  with 
us.  The  power  was  questioned  at  first  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, who,  however,  in  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  yield- 
ed his  scruples  on  the  plea  of  great  expediency.  If  it 
be  said  that  the  only  legitimate  object  of  acquiring  ter- 
ritory is  to  furnish  homes  for  white  men,  this  measure 
effects  that  object ;  for  the  emigration  of  colored  men 
leaves  additional  room  for  white  men  remaining  or 
coming  here.  Mr.  Jefferson,  however,  placed  tho  im- 
portance of  procuring  Louisiana  more  on  political  and 
commercial  grounds  than  on  providing  room  for  popu- 
lation. 

On  this  whole  proposition,  including  the  appropria- 
tion of  money  with  the  acquisition  of  territory,  does 
not  the  expediency  amount  to  absolute  necessity— that, 
without  which  the  Government  itself  cannot  be  per- 
petuated ? 

The  war  continues.  In  considering  the  policy  to  be 
adopted  for  suppressing  the  insurrection,  I  have  been 
anxious  and  careful  that  the  inevitable  conflict  for  this 
purpose  shall  not  degenerate  into  a  violent  and  re- 
morseless revolutionary  struggle.  I  have,  therefore, 
in  every  case,  thought  it  proper  to  keep  the  integrity 
of  the  Union  prominent  as  the  primary  object  of  the 
contest  on  our  part,  leaving  all  questions  which  are 
l»ot  of  vital  military  importance  to  the  more  deliberate 
action  of  the  Legislature. 

In  the  exercise  of  my  best  discretion  I  have  adhered 
to  tho  blockade  of  the  ports  held  by  the  insurgents,  in- 
stead of  putting  in  force,  by  proclamation,  the  law  of 
Congress  enacted  at  the  late  session  for  closing  those 
ports. 

So,  also,  obeying  the  dictates  of  prudence,  as  well  as 
the  obligations  of  law,  instead  of  transcending,  I  have 
adhered  to  the  act  of  Congress  to  confiscate  property 
used  for  insurrectionary  purposes.  If  a  new  law  upon 
the  same  subject  shall  be  proposed,  its  propriety  will 
bo  duly  considered.  The  Union  must  be  preserved; 
and  hence,  all  indispensable  means  must  be  employed. 


We  should  not  be  in  haste  to  determine  that  radical 
and  extreme  measures,  which  may  reach  the  loyal  as 
well  as  the  disloyal,  are  indispensable. 

The  inaugural  address  at  uie  beginning  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  message  to  Cougress  at  the  late 
special  session,  were  both  mainly  devoted  to  the  do- 
mestic controversy  out  of  which  the  insurrection  and 
consequent  war  have  sprung.  Nothing  now  occurs  to 
add  or  subtract,  to  or  from,  the  principles  or  general 
purposes  stated  and  expressed  in  those  documents. 

The  lost  ray  of  hope  for  preserving  the  Union  peace- 
ably, expired  at  the  assault  upon  Fort  Sumter;  and  a 
geucral  review  of  what  has  occurred  since  may  not  be 
unprofitable.  What  was  painfully  uncertain  'then,  is 
much  better  defined  and  more  distinct  now ;  and  the 
progress  of  events  is  plainly  in  the  right  direction. 
The  insurgents  confidently  claimed  a  strong  support 
from  north  of  Mason  and  l)ixon's  line ;  and  tne  friends 
of  the  Union  were  not  free  from  apprehension  on  the 
point.  This,  however,  was  soon  settled  definitely,  and 
on  the  right  side.  South  of  the  line,  noble  little  I)  ela- 
ware  led  off  right  from  the  first.  Maryland  was  made 
to  seem  against  the  Union.  Our  soldiers  were  assault- 
ed, bridges  were  burned,  and  railroads  torn  np  within 
her  limits ;  and  we  were  many  days,  at  one  time,  with- 
out the  ability  to  bring  a  single  regiment  over  her  soil 
to  the  capital.  Now  Ber  bridges  and  railroads  are  re- 
paired and  open  to  the  Government ;  she  alrcrfdy  gives 
seven  regiments  to  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  none 
to  tho  enemy ;  and  her  people,  at  a  regular  election, 
have  sustained  the  Union  by  a  larger  majority  and  a 
larger  aggregate  vote  than  they  ever  before  gave  to 
any  candidate  or  any  question.  Kentucky,  too,  for 
some  time  in  doubt,  is  now  decidedly,  and,  1  think,  un- 
changeably, ranged  on  the  side  of  the  Union.  Missouri 
is  comparatively  quiet,  and,  I  believe,  cannot  again  be 
overrun  by  the  insurrectiouists.  These  three  States 
of  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  neither  of  which 
would  promise  a  single  soldier  at  first,  have  now  an 
aggregate  of  not  less  than  forty  thousand  in  the  field 
for  the  Union ;  while,  of  their  citizens,  certainly  not 
more  than  a  third  of  that  number,  and  they  of  doubt- 
ful whereabouts  and  doubtful  existence,  are  in  arms 
against  it.  After  a  somewhat  bloody  struggle  of 
months,  winter  closes  on  the  Union  people  of  VV  eatem 
Virginia,  leaving  them  masters  of  their  own  country. 

An  insurgent  force  of  about  fifteen  hundred,  for 
months  dominating  the  narrow  peninsular  region,  con- 
stituting the  counties  of  Accomac  and  Northampton, 
and  known  as  eastern  shore  of  Virginia,  together  with 
some  contiguous  parts  of  Maryland,  have  laid  down 
their  arms ;  and  the  people  there  have  renewed  their 
allegiance  to,  and  accepted  the  protection  of,  the  old 
flag.  This  leaves  no  armed  insurrectionist  north  of 
the  Potomac,  or  east  of  tho  Chesapeake. 

Also  we  have  obtained  a  footing  at  each  of  the  iso- 
lated points  on  tho  southern  coast,  of  flattens,  Port 
Koyal,  Tvbee  Island,  near  Savannah,  and  Ship  Island ; 
and  wc  likewise  have  some  general  accounts  ofpopnlar 
movements,  in  behalf  of  the  Union,  in  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee. 

These  things  demonstrate  that  the  cause  of  the  Union 
is  advancing  steadily  and  certainly  southward. 

Since  your  last  adjournment,  Lieutenant-General 
Scott  has  retired  from  the  head  of  the  army.  During 
his  long  life,  the  nation  has  not  been  unmindful  of  his 
merit ;  yet,  on  calling  to  mind  how  faithfully,  ably, 
and  brilliantly  he  has  served  the  country,  from  a  time 
far  back  in  our  history,  when  few  of  the  now  living  had 
been  born,  and  thenceforward  continually,  I  cannot  but 
think  we  are  still  his  debtors.  I  submit,  therefore,  for 
your  considcretion,  what  further  mark  of  recognition 
is  due  to  him,  and  to  ourselves  as  a  gnteful  people. 

With  the  retirement  of  General  Scott  came  the  ex- 
ecutive duty  of  appointing,  in  his  stead,  a  gcnerel-in- 
chief  of  the  army.  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that 
neither  in  council  nor  country  was  there,  so  far  as  I 
know,  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  per- 
son to  be  selected.  The  retiring  chief  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed hia  judgment  in  favor  of  General  McClellan 
for  the  position ;  and  in  this  the  nation  seemed  to  give 
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a  unanimous  concurrence.  The  designation  of  General 
McClellan  is,  therefore,  in  considerable  degree,  the  se- 
lection of  the  country  as  well  as  of  the  Executive ;  and 
hence  there  is  better  reason  to  hope  there  will  be  given 
In  in  the  confidence  and  cordial  support  thus,  by  fair 
implication,  promised,  and  without  which  he  cannot, 
with  so  full  efficiency,  scire  the  country. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  bad  General  is  better  than 
two  good  ones ;  and  the  saying  is  true,  if  taken  to 
mean  no  more  than  that  an  army  is  better  directed  by 
a  single  mind,  though  inferior,  than  by  two  superior 
ones,  at  variance  and  cross-purposes  with  each  other. 

And  the  same  is  true  in  all  joint  operations,  wherein 
those  engaged  can  have  none  but  a  common  end  in 
view,  and  can  differ  only  as  to  the  choice  of  means. 
In  a  storm  at  sea,  no  one  on  board  can  wish  the  ship 
to  sink ;  and  yet,  not  unfrequcntly  all  go  down  togeth- 
er, because  too  many  will  direct,*  and  no  single  mind 
can  be  allowed  to  control. 

It  continues  to  develop  that  the  insurrection  is  large- 
ly, if  not  exclusively,  a  war  upon  the  first  principle  of 
popular  government — the  rights  of  the  people.  Con- 
clusive evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  most  grave  and 
maturely-considered  public  documents,  as  well  as  in 
the  general  tone  of  the  insurgents.  In  those  docu- 
ments we  find  the  abridgment  of  the  existing  right  of 
suffrage,  and  the  denial  to  the  people  of  all  right  to 
participate  in  the  selection  of  public  officers,  except 
the  legislative,  boldly  advocated,  with  labored  argu- 
ments to  prove  that  large  control  of  the  people  in  gov- 
ernment is  the  source  of  all  political  evil.  Monarchy 
itself  is  sometimes  hinted  at  as  a  possible  refuge  from 
the  power  of  the  people. 

In  my  present  position,  I  could  scarcelv  be  justified 
were  I  to  omit  raising  a  warning  voice  against  this  ap- 
proach of  returning  despotism. 

It  is  not  needed,  nor  fitting  here,  that  a  general  ar- 
gument should  be  made  in  favor  of  popular  institu- 
tions ;  but  there  is  one  point,  with  its  connections,  not 
so  hackneved  as  most  others,  to  which  I  ask  a  brief  at- 
tention. It  is  the  effort  to  place  capital  on  an  equal 
looting  with,  if  not  above,  labor,  in  the  structure  of 
government.  It  is  assumed  that  labor  is  available  only 
in  connection  with  capital ;  that  nobody  labors  unless 
somebody  else,  owning  capital,  somehow  by  tho  nso 
of  it  induces  him  to  labor.  This  assumed,  it  is  next 
considered  whether  it  is  best  that  capital  shall  hire 
laborers,  and  thus  induce  them  to  work  by  their  own 
consent,  or  buy  them,  and  drive  them  to  it  without  their 
consent.  Having  proceeded  so  far,  it  is  naturally  con- 
cluded that  all  laborers  are  either  hired  laboacrs,  or  what 
we  call  slaves.  And  further,  it  is  assumed  that  whoever 
is  once  a  hired  laborer  is  fixed  in  that  condition  for  life. 

Now,  there  is  no  such  relation  between  capital  and 
labor  as  assumed ;  nor  is  there  any  such  thing  as  a 
free  man  being  fixed  for  life  in  the  condition  of  a  hired 
laborer.  Both  theso  assumptions  are  false,  and  all  in- 
ferences from  them  are  groundless. 

Labor  is  prior  to  and  independent  of  capital.  Cnp- 
ital  is  only  the  fruit  of  labor,  and  could  never  have  ex- 
isted if  labor  had  not  first  existed.  Labor  is  tho  supe- 
rior of  capital,  and  deserves  much  tho  higher  consid- 
eration. Capital  has  its  rights,  which  are  as  worthy 
of  protection  as  any  other  rights.  Nor  is  it  denied 
that  there  is,  and  probably  always  will  be,  a  relation 
between  labor  and  capital,  producing  mutual  benefits. 
The  error  is  in  assuming  that  the  whole  labor  of  com- 
munity exists  within  that  relation.  A  few  men  own 
capital,  and  that  few  avoid  labor  themselves,  and.  with 
their  capital,  hire  or  buy  anothey  few  to  labor  for  them. 
A  large  majority  belong  to  neither  class — neither  work 
for  others,  nor  have  others  working  for  them.  In  most 
of  tho  Southern  States,  a  majority  of  the  whole  people 
of  all  colors  are  neither  slaves  nor  masters  ;  while  in 
the  Northern,  a  large  majority  are  neither  hirers  nor 
hired.  Men,  with  their  families — wives,  sons,  and 
daughters — work  for  themselves,  on  their  farms,  in 
their  houses,  and  in  their  shops,  taking  the  whole  prod- 
uct to  themselves,  and  asking  no  favors  of  capital  on 
tho  one  hand,  nor  of  hired  laborers  or  slaves  on  the 
oiksr.   It  is  not  forgotten  that  a  considerable  number 


of  persons  mingle  their  own  labor  with  capital — that 
is,  they  labor  with  their  own  hands,  and  also  bny  ot 
hire  others  to  labor  for  them  ;  but  this  is  only  a  mixed, 
and  not  a  distinct  class.  No  principle  stated  is  dis- 
turbed by  the  existence  of  this  mixed!  class. 

Again  :  as  has  already  been  said,  there  is  not  of  ne- 
cessity any  such  thing  as  the  free  hired  laborer  being 
fixed  to  that  condition  for  life.  Many  independent  men 
everywhere  in  these  States,  a  few  years  back  in  their 
lives*  were  hired  laborers.  The  prudent,  penniless  be- 
ginner in  the  world  labors  for  wages  awhile,  saves  a 
surplus  with  which  to  buy  tools  or  land  for  himself, 
then  labors  on  his  own  account  another  while,  and  at 
length  hires  another  new  beginner  to  help  him.  This 
is  the  just,  and  generous,  and  prosperous  system,  which 
opens  the  way  to  all,  gives  hope  to  all,  and  consequent 
energy,  and  progress,  and  improvement  of  condition 
to  all.  No  men  living  are  more  worthy  to  be  tnisted 
than  those  who  toil  up  from  poverty — none  less  in- 
clined to  take  or  touch  aught  which  they  have  not  hon- 
estly earned.  Let  them  beware  of  surrendering  a  po- 
litical power  which  they  already  possess,  and  which, 
if  surrendered,  will  surely  be  used  to  close  the  door 
of  advancement  against  such  as  they,  and  to  fix  new 
disabilities  and  burdens  upon  them,  till  all  of  liberty 
shall  be  lost. 

From  the  first  taking  of  our  national  censns  to  the 
last,  are  seventy  years;  and  we  find  our  population,  at 
the  end  of  the  period,  eight  times  as  great  as  it  was  at 
the  beginning.  The  increase  of  those  other  things 
which  men  deem  desirable  has  been  even  greater.  We 
thus  have,  at  one  view,  what  the  popular  principle, 
applied  to  government  through  the  machinery  of  the 
States  and  the  Union,  has  produced  in  a  given  time  ; 
and  also  what,  if  firmly  maintained,  it  promises  for 
the  future.  There  are  already  among  us  those  who, 
if  the  Union  be  preserved,  will  lire  to  see  it  contain 
two  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  The  struggle  of  to- 
day is  not  altogether  for  to-day  ;  it  is  for  a  vast  future 
also.  With  a  reliance  on  Providence  alt  the  more  firm 
and  earnest,  let  us  proceed  in  the  great  task  which 
events  have  devolved  upon  ns. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


Inaugural  Address  of  President  Jejfcnon 
Dar'u. 

Gentleman  of  the  Congrr**  nfthe  OtYnfrdrrat* 

Stat**  of  America,  Frienda,  and  Felioto-Cithens  : 

Called  to  the  difficult  and  responsible  station  of  Chief 
Executive  of  the  Provisional  Government  which  you 
have  instituted,  I  approach  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
assigned  me  with  an  humble  distrust  of  my  abilities, 
but  with  a  sustaining  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of 
those  who  are  to  guide  and  aid  me  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs,  and  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
virtue  and  patriotism  of  the  people.  Looking  forward 
to  tho  speedy  establishment  of  a  permanent  Govern- 
ment to  take  the  place  of  this,  and  which  by  its  greater 
moral  and  physicalpower  will  be  better  able  to  combat 
with  tho  many  difficulties  which  arise  from  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  separate  nations,  I  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  the  office  to  which  I  have  been  chosen,  with 
the  hope  that  the  beginning  of  our  career  as  a  Confed- 
eracy may  not  be  obstructed  by  hostile  opposition  to 
our  enjoyment  of  the  separate  existence  and  inde- 
pendence* which  we  have  asserted,  and  which,  with 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  we  intend  to  maintain. 

Our  present  condition,  achieved  in  a  manner  unpre- 
cedented in  the  history  of  nations,  illustrates  the  Amer- 
ican idea  that  Governments  rest  upon  the  consent  of 
the  governed,  and  that  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to 
alter  and  abolish  Governments  whenever  they  become 
destructive  to  the  ends  for  which  they  were  established. 
The  declared  compact  of  the  Union  from  which  we 
have  withdrawn  was  to  establish  justice,  ensure  do- 
mestic tranquillity,  provide  for  tho  common  defence, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity ;  and  when 
in  tho  judgment  «i  the  •overoign  State*  now  corn- 
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posing  this  Confederacy,  it  has  been  perverted  from 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  ordained,  and  ceased  to 
answer  the  ends  for  which  it  was  established,  a  peace- 
ful appeal  to  tho  ballot-box  declared  that,  so  far  as 
they  were  concerned,  the  Government  created  by 
that  compact  should  cease  to  exist  In  this  they 
merely  asserted  the  right  which  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence of  1776  defined  to  be  inalienable.  Of  the 
time  and  occasion  of  its  exercise  they  as  sovereigns 
were  the  final  judges,  each  for  itself.  The  impartial, 
enlightened  verdict  of  mankind  will  vindicate  the  rec- 
titude of  our  conduct ;  and  lie  who  knows  the  hearts 
of  men  will  judge  of  tho  sincerity  with  which  we  la- 
bored to  preserve  the  Government  of  our  fathers  in 
its  spirit. 

The  right  solemnly  proclaimed  at  the  birth  of  the 
States,  and  which  has  been  utlirtned  and  reaffirmed  in 
the  bills  of  rights  of  the  States  subsequently  admitted 
into  the  Union  of  1789,  undeniably  recognizes  in  the 
people  the  power  to  resume  the  authonty  delegated 
lor  the  purposes  of  Government.  Thus  the  sovereign 
here  represented,  proceeded  to  form  this  Con- 
- ,  and  it  is  by  the  abuse  of  language  that  their 
denominated  revolution.  They  formed  a 
.  but  within  each  State  its  Government  has 
The  rights  of  person  and  property  havo 
not  been  disturbed.  Tho  agent  through  whom  they 
communicated  with  foreign  nations  is  changed,  but 
this  does  not  necessarily  interrupt  their  international 
relations.  Sustained  by  the  consciousness  that  the 
transition  from  the  fbrmor  Union  to  the  present  Con- 
federacy has  not  proceeded  from  a  disregard  on  our 
part  of  our  just  obligations  or  any  failure  to  perform 
every  constitutional  duty,  moved  by  no  interest  or 
passion  to  iuvade  the  rights  of  others,  anxious  to  cul- 
tivate peace  and  commerce  with  ail  nations,  if  we  may 
not  hope  to  avoid  war,  wc  may  at  least  expect  that 
posterity  will  acquit  us  of  having  needlessly  engaged 
in  it.  Doubly  justified  by  the  absence  of  wrong  on 
our  part,  and  by  wanton  aggression  on  the  part  of 
others,  there  can  be  no  cause  to  doubt  tho  courage  and 
patriotism  of  tho  people  of  the  Confederate  States  will 
be  found  equal  to  any  measures  of  defence  which  soon 
their  security  may  require. 

An  agricultural  people,  whose  chief  interest  is  the 
export  of  a  commodity  required  in  every  manufactur- 
ing country,  our  true  policy  is  peace,  and  the  freest 
trade  which  our  necessities  will  permit.  It  is  alike 
our  interest  and  that  of  all  those  to  whom  we  would 
sell  and  from  whom  we  would  buv,  Umt  there  should 
be  the  fewest  practicable  restrictions  upon  the  inter- 
change of  commodities.  There  can  be  but  little  rivalry 
between  ours  and  any  manufacturing  or  navigating 
community,  such  as  the  northeastern  States  of  the 
American  Union.  It  must  follow,  therefore,  that  mu- 
tual iuterest  would  invite  good-will  and  kind  offices. 
If,  however,  passion  or  lust  of  dominion  should  cloud 
the  judgment  or  inflame  the  ambition  of  those  State*, 
we  must  prepare  to  meet  the  emergency  and  maintain 
by  the  final  arbitrament  of  tho  sword  the  position 
which  wc  have  assumed  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

We  have  entered  upon  a  career  of  independence, 
and  it  must  be  inflexibly  pursued  through  many  years 
of  controversy  with  our  late  associates  ot  the  Northern 
States.  We  have  vainly  endeavored  to  secure  tran- 
quillity and  obtain  respect  for  the  rights  to  which  we 
were  eutitled.  As  a  necessity,  not  a  choice,  we  have 
resorted  to  the  remedy  of  separation,  and  henceforth 
our  energies  must  be  directed  to  the  conduct  of  our 
own  affairs,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  Confederacy 
which  we  havo  formed.   If  a  just  perception  of  mutual 


interest  shall  permit  us  peaceably  to  pi 
rate  political  career,  ray  most  earnest 
been  fulfilled.   But  if  this  bo  denied  us,  and  tbe  integ- 
rity of  our  territory  and  jurisdiction  be  assailed,  it 
will  but  remain  for  us  with  firm  resolve  to  appeal  to 


of  our  territory  and  jurisdiction  be  assailed, 
"»ut  remain  for  us  with  firm  resolve  to  appeal 
and  invoke  the  blessing  of  Providence  pn  a  just 


Srovide  a  speedy  and  efficient  organization  of  the 
ranches  of  the  Executive  Department  having  special 
charge  of  foreign  intercourse,  finance,  military  affairs, 
and  postal  service.  For  purposes  of  defence  the  Con- 
federate States  may,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
rely  mainly  upon  their  militia ;  but  it  is  deemed  ad- 
visable in  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  that  there 
should  be  a  well-instructed,  disciplined  army,  more 
numerous  than  would  usually  be  required  on  'a  peace 
establishment.  I  also  suggest  that,  for  the  protection 
of  our  harbors  and  commerce  on  the  high  seas,  a  navy 
adapted  to  those  objects  will  be  required.  These 
necessities  have,  doubtless,  engaged  the  attention  of 
Congress. 

V  ith  a  Constitution  differing  only  from  that  of  our 
fathers  in  so  far  as  it  is  explanatory  «of  their  well- 
known  intent,  freed  from  sectional  conflicts,  which 
have  interfered  with  tbe  pursuit  of  the  general  wel- 
fare, it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  States 
from  which  wc  have  recently  parted  may  seek  to  unite 
their  fortunes  to  ours,  under  the  Government  which 
we  have  instituted.  For  this  your  Constitution 
adequate  provision,  but  beyoud  this,  if  I  mist  " 
tho  judgment  aud  will  of  tho  people  are,  thi 
with  the  States  from  which  they  hove  separated  is 
Eticable  nor  desirable.    To  increase  the 


As  a  consequence  of  our  new  condition,  and  with  a 
view  to  meet  anticipated  wants,  it  will  be  necessary  to 


neither  prnct 

power,  develop  the  resources,  and  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  the  Confederacy,  it  is  requisite  there  should 
be  so  much  homogeneity  that  the  welfare  of  every 
portion  would  be  the  aim  of  the  whole.  Where  this 
docs  not  exist  antagonisms  are  engendered  which 
must  and  should  result  in  separation. 

Actuated  solely  by  a  desire  to  preserve  our  own 
rights,  and  to  promote  our  own  welfare,  the  separation 
of  the  Confederate  States  has  been  marked  by  no  ag- 
gression upon  others,  and  followed  by  no  domestic 
convulsion.  Our  industrial  pursuits  bave  received  no 
check,  the  cultivation  of  our  fields  progresses  as  here- 
tofore, aud  even  should  we  be  involved  in  war,  there 
would  be  no  considerable  diminution  in  tbe  production 
of  tbe  staples  which  havo  constituted  our  exports,  in 
which  the  commercial  world  has  an  interest  scarcely 
less  than  our  own.  This  common  interest  of  producer 
and  consumer  can  only  be  intercepted  by  an  exterior 
force  which  should  obstruct  its  transmission  to  foreign 
markets,  a  course  of  couduct  which  would  be  detri- 
mental to  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests 
abroad. 

Should  reason  guide  the  action  of  the  Government 
from  which  we  have  separated,  a  policy  so  detrimental 
to  the  civilixcd  world,  the  Northern  States  included, 
could  not  be  dictated  by  even  a  stronger  desire  to  in- 
flict injury  upon  us ;  but  if  it  be  otherwise,  a  terrible 
responsibility  will  rest  upon  it,  and  the  suffering  of 
millions  will  bear  testimony  to  the  folly  and  wicked- 
ness of  our  aggressors.  In  the  mean  time  there  will 
remain  to  us,  besides  the  ordinary  remedies  before 
suggested,  the  well-known  resources  for  retaliation 
upon  tbe  commerce  of  an  enemy. 

Experience  in  puMic  stations  of  a  subordinate  grado 
to  this  which  your  kindness  has  conferred,  has  taught 
me  that  care  and  toil  and  disappointments  are  the  price 
of  ollicial  elevation.  You  will  see  many  errors  to  for- 
give, many  deficiencies  to  tolerate ;  but  you  shall  not 
find  in  me  either  want  of  zeal  or  fidelity  to  the  cause 
that  is  to  me  tbe  highest  in  hope  and  of  most  enduring 
affection.  Your  generosity  has  bestowed  upon  me  an 
undeserved  distinction,  one  which  I  neither  sought 
nor  desired.  Upon  the  continuance  of  that  sentiment, 
and  upon  your  wisdom  and  patriotism,  I  rely  to  direct 
and  support  me  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  rc- 

q  We  have  changed  the  constituent  ports  bot  not  the 
system  of  our  Government.  The  Constitution  formed 
by  our  fathers  is  that  of  these  Confederate  States.  In 
their  exposition  of  it  and  in  tho  judicial  construction 
it  has  received,  we  have  a  light  which  reveals  its  true 
meaning.  Thus  instructed  as  to  the  just  interpretation 
of  that  instrument,  and  ever  remembering  that  all 
offices  are  but  trusts  held  for  the  people,  and  that  dele- 
gated powers  are  to  be  strictly  construed,  I  will  hope 
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by  due  diligence  in  the  performance  of  my  duties, 
though  I  mnv  disappoint  your  expectation,  yet  to  re- 
tain, when  retiring,  something  of  the  good-will  and 
confidence  which  will  wclcomo  my  eutrance  into 
office. 

It  is  joyous  in  the  midst  of  perilous  times  to  look 
around  upon  a  people  united  in  heart,  when  one  pur- 
pose of  high  resolve  animates  and  actuates  the  whole, 
where  the  sacrifices  to  be  made  are  not  weighed  in  the 
balance,  against  honor,  right,  liberty,  and  equality. 
Obstacles  may  retard,  but  they  cannot  long  prevent 
the  progress  of  a  morcment  sanctioned  by  its  justice 
and  sustained  by  a  virtuous  people.  Reverently  let  us 
invoke  the  God  of  our  fathers  to  guide  and  protect  us 
in  our  efforts  to  perpetuate  the  principles  which  by  his 
blessing  they*were  able  to  vindicate,  establish,  and 
transmit  to  their  posterity ;  and  with  a  continuance  of 
His  fuvor,  over  gratefully  acknowledged,  wo  may  hope- 
fully look  forward  to  success,  to  peace,  to  prosperity. 


Message  of  Jefferson  Davit,  President  of  the 

Confederate  States,  April  2<J,  1S01. 
Gentlemen  of  Congrtn : 

It  is  my  pleasing  duty  to  announce  to  you  that  tho 
Constitution  framed  for  the  establishment  of  n  perma- 
nent Government  of  the  Confederate  States  of  Ameri- 
ca has  been  ratified  by  the  several  convention*  of  each 
of  those  States  which  were  referred  to  to  inaugurate 
the  said  Government  in  its  full  proportions  andupon 
its  own  substantial  basis  of  the  popular  will. 

It  only  remains  that  elections  should  bo  held  for  tho 
designation  of  the  officers  to  administer  it. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  thai  at  no  distant 
day  other  States,  identical  in  political  principles  and 
community  of  interests  with  tnoso  which  you  repre- 
sent, will  join  this  Confederacy,  giving  to  its  typical 
constellation  increased  splendor — to  its  Government  of 
free,  equal,  and  sovereign  States,  n  wider  sphere  of 
usefulness,  and  to  the  friends  of  constitutional  liberty 
a  greater  security  for  its  harmonious  and  perpetual  ex- 
istence. 

It  was  not,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  making  this 
announcement  that  I  have  deemed  it  mv  duty  to  con- 
voke you  at  an  earlier  day  than  that  fixed  "by  your- 
selves" for  vour  meeting. 

The  declaration  of  war  made  against  this  Confeder- 
acy, by  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  tho  United 
States,"  in  his  proclamation,  issued  on  the  15th  day  of 
the  present  month,  renders  it  necessary,  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  you  should  convene  at  the  "earliest "practi- 
cable moment  to  devise  the  measures  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  tho  country. 

The  occasion  is,  indeed,  an  extraordinary  one.  It 
justifies  me  in  giving  a  brief  review  of  the  relations 
heretofore  existing  between  us  and  the  States  which 
now  unite  in  warfare  against  us,  and  a  succinct  state- 
ment of  the  events  which  have  resulted,  to  tho  end 
that  mankind  may  pass  intelligcnMind  impartial  judg- 
ment on  our  motives  and  objects. 

During  the  war  waged  against  Great  Britain  by  her 
colonies  on  this  continent,  a  common  danger  impelled 
them  to  a  close  alliance,  and  to  the  formation  of  a  Con- 
federation by  the  terms  of  which  tho  colonies,  styling 
themselves  States,  entered  severally  into  a  firm  league 
of  friendship  with  each  other  for  their  common  defence, 
the  security  of  their  liberties,  and  their  mutual  and 
general  welfare,  binding  themselves  to  assist  each 
other  against  all  force  offered  to,  or  attacks  made  upon 
them,  or  any  of  them,  on  account  of  religion,  sover- 
eignty, trade,  or  any  other  pretence  whatever. 

In  "order  to  guard  against  any  misconstruction  of 
their  compact,  the  several  States  made  an  explicit  dec- 
laration in  a  distinct  article — that  each  State  retain  its 
sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  and  every 
power  of  jurisdiction  and  right  which  is  not  bv  this 
said  Confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled  under  this  contract  of 
alliance. 

The  war  of  the  Revolution  was  successfully  waged, 


and  resulted  in  the  treaty  of  ponce  with  Great  Britain  . 
in  178S,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  several  States  were 
carh  by  name  recognized  to  be  independent 

The  articles  of  confederation  contained  a  clause 
whereby  all  alterations  were  prohibited,  unless  con- 
firmed by  the  Legislatures  of  every  State  after  being 
agreed  to  by  the  Congress;  and  in  obedience  to  this 
provision,  under  the  resolution  of  Congress  of  the  21st 
of  February,  1787,  the  several  States  appointed  dele- 
gates for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  articles  of  con- 
federation, and  reporting  to  Congress  and  the  several 
Legislatures  such  alterations  and  provisions  therein 
as  shall,  when  agreed  to  in  Congress,  and  confirmed  by 
the  States,  render  the  Federal  Constitution  adequate 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  Government,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union. 

It  was  by  the  delegates  chosen  by  the  several  States 
under  the  resolution  just  quoted,  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  formed  in  1787,  and  submit- 
ted to  the  several  States  for  ratification,  as  shown  by 
the  seventh  article,  which  is  in  these  words:  "The 
ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  States  shall  be 
sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  Constitution  be- 
tween the  States  so  ratifying  the  same." 

I  have  italicised  certain  words  in  tho  resolutions 
just  made  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  attention  to 
the  singular  and  marked  caution  with  which  the  States 
endeavored  in  every  possible  form  to  exclude  the  idea 
that  the  separate  and  independent  sovereignty  of  each 
8tato  was  merged  into  one  common  government  or  na- 
tion ;  and  the  earnest  desire  they  evinced  to  impress 
on  the  Constitution  its  true  character— that  of  a  com- 
pact between  independent  States — the  Constitution  of 
1787,  however,  admitting  the  clause  already  recited 
from  the  articles  of  confederation,  which  provided  in 
explicit  terms  that  each  State  reclaimed  its  sovereignty 
and  independence. 

Some  alarm  was  felt  in  the  States,  when  invited  to 
ratify  the  Constitution,  lest  this  omission  should  be 
construed  into  an  abandonment  of  their  cherished  prin- 
ciples, and  they  refused  to  be  satisfied  until  amend- 
ments were  added  to  the  Constitution,  placing  beyond 
any  pretence  of  doubt  the  reservation  by  the  States 
of  their  sovereign  rights  and  powers  nbt  expressly 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution. 

Strange,  indeed,  must  it  appear  to  the  impartial  ob- 
server, that  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  all  these  care- 
fully worded  clauses  proved  unavailing  to  prevent  the 
rise  and  growth  in  the  Northern  States  of  a  political 
school  which  has  persistently  claimed  that  the  Govern- 
ment set  above  and  over  the  States,  an  organization 
created  by  the  States,  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
and  independence  against  foreign  aggression,  has  been 
gradually  perverted  into  a  machine  for  their  control  in 
their  domestio  affairs. 

The  creature  has  been  exalted  above  its  Creator — 
tho  principals  have  been  made  subordinate  to  the 
agent  appointed  by  themselves. 

The  people  of  the  Southern  States,  whose  almost  ex- 
clusive occupation  was  agriculture,  early  perceived  a 
tendency  in  the  Northern  States  to  render  a  common 
Government  subservient  to  their  own  purposes  by  im- 
posing burthens  on  commerce  as  protection  to  their 
manufacturing  and  shipping  interests. 

Long  and  angry  controversies  grew  out  of  these  at- 
tempts, oAen  successful,  to  benefit  one  section  of  the 
country  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  and  the  danirer 
of  disruption  arising  from  this  cause  was  enhanced  oy 
the  fact  that  the  Northern  population  was  increasing, 
by  emigration  and  other  causes,  more  than  the  popu- 
lation of  the  South. 

By  degrees,  as  the  Northern  States  gained  prepon- 
derance in  the  National  Congress,  self-interest  taught 
their  people  to  yield  ready  assent  to  any  plausible  ad- 
vocacy of  their  right  as  majority  to  govern  the  minor- 
ity. Without  control,  they  learn  to  listen  with  impa- 
tience  to  the  suggestion  of  any  constitutional  impedi- 
ment to  the  exercise  of  their  will,  and  so  utterly  have 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution  been  corrupted  in  the 
Northern  mind,  that,  in  the  inaugural  address  deliver- 
ed by  President  Lincoln  in  March  last,  he  asserts  a 
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maxim  which  he  plainly  deems  to  be  undeniable,  that 
the  theory  of  the  Constitution  requires,  in  all  cases, 
that  the  majority  shall  govern.  And  in  another  mem- 
orable instance  the  same  Chief  Magistrate  did  not  hes- 
itate to  liken  the  relations  between  States  and  the 
United  States  to  those  which  exist  between  the  conn- 
try  and  the  State  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  by  which 
it  was  created. 

This  is  the  lamentable  and  fundamental  error  in 
which  rests  the  policy  that  has  culminated  in  his  dec- 
laration  of  war  against  these  Confederate  States. 

In  addition  to  the  long-continued  and  deep-seated 
resentment  felt  by  the  Southern  States  at  the  persist- 
ent abuse  of  the  powers  they  had  delegated  to  the 
Congress  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  manufactur- 
ing and  shipping  classes  of  the  North  at  the  expense 
ofthe  .South,  there  has  existed  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury another  subject  of  discord,  involving  interests  of 
such  transcendent  magnitude  as  at  all  times  to  create 
the  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  many  devoted  lovers 
ofthe  Union  that  its  permanence  was  impossible. 

When  the  several  States  delegated  certain  powers 
to  the  United  States  Congress,  a  large  portion  of  the 
laboring  population  were  imported  into  the  colonies 
by  the  mother  country.  In  twelve  out  of  the  fifteen 
States,  negro  slavery  existed,  and  the  right  of  prop- 
erty existing  in  slaves  was  protected  by  law;  this 
property  was  recognized  in  the  Constitution,  and  pro- 
vision was  made  against  its  loss  by  the  escape  of  the 
slave. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  slaves  by  foreign  im- 
)ortatioii  from  Africa  was  also  secured  by  a  clause  for- 
>idding  Congress  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade  anterior 
to  a  certain  date,  and  in  no  clause  can  there  be  found 
any  delegation  of  power  to  the  Congress  to  authorize, 
it  in  u:i_-  manner  to  legislate  to  the  prejudice,  detri- 
ment, or-  discouragement  of  the  owners  or  that  species 
of  property,  or  excluding  it  from  the  protection  of  the 
Government. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  the  Northern  Statos  soon 
proved  unpropitious  to  the  continuance  of  slave  labor, 
while  the  reverse  being  the  case  at  the  South,  made 
unrestricted  free  intercourse  between  the  two  sections 
unfriendly. 

The  Northern  States  consulted  their  own  interests 
bv  selling  their  slaves  to  the  South  and  prohibiting 
slavery  between  their  limits.  The  South  were  willing 
purchasers  of  property  suitable  to  their  wants,  and 
paid  the  price  of  the  acquisition,  without  harboring 
a  suspicion  that  their  quiet  possession  was  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  those  who  were  not  only  in  want  of  consti- 
tutional authority,  but  by  good  faith  as  vendors,  from 
disquieting  a  titfc  emanating  from  themselves. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  Northern  States,  that  pro- 
hibited African  slavery  within  their  limits,  had  reached 
a  number  sufficient  to  give  their  representation  a  con- 
trolling vote  in  the  Congress,  a  persistent  and  organ- 
ized system  of  hostile  measures  against  the  rights  of 
the  owners  of  slaves  in  the  Southern  States  was  in- 
augurated and  gradually  extended.  A  series  of  meas- 
ures was  devised  and  prosecuted  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  insecure  the  tenure  of  property  in 
slaves. 

Fanatical  organizations,  supplied  with  money  by 
voluntary  subscriptions,  were  assiduously  engaged  in 
exciting  amongst  the  slaves  a  spirit  of  discontent  and 
revolt.  Means  were  furnished  for  their  escape  from 
their  owners,  and  agents  secretly  employed  to  entice 
them  to  abscond. 

The  constitutional  provision  for  their  rendition  to 
their  owners  was  first  evaded,  then  openly  denounced 
as  a  violation  of  conscientious  obligations  and  religious 
duty.  Men  were  taught  that  it  was  a  merit  to  elude, 
disobey,  and  violently  oppose  the  execution  of  the 
laws  enacted  to  secure  the  performance  of  the  promise 
contained  in  the  constitutional  compact.  Often  owners 
of  slaves  were  mobbed  and  even  murdered  in  open 
day  solely  for  applying  to  a  magistrate  for  the  arrest 
of  a  fugitive  slave. 

The  dogmas  of  tho  voluntary  organization  soon  ob- 
tained control  of  the  Legislatures  of  many  of  the 


Northern  States,  and  laws  were  passed  for  tho  punish- 
ment, by  ruinous  fines,  and  long-continued  imprison- 
ment in  gaols  and  penitentiaries,  of  citizens  of  tho 
Southern  States  who  should  dare  ask  of  the  oflicers  of 
tho  law  for  the  recovery  of  their  property.  Embold- 
ened by  success  on  the  theatre  of  agitation  and  ag- 
gression, against  the  clearly  expressed  constitutional 
rights  of  the  Congress,  Senators  and  Representatives 
were  sent  to  the  common  councils  ofthe  nation,  whose 
chief  title  to  this  distinction  consisted  in  the  display 
of  a  spirit  of  ultra  fanaticism,  and  whose  business  was, 
not  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  or  ensure  domestic 
tranquillity— but  to  awaken  tho  bitterest  hatred  against 
the  citizens  of  sister  States  by  violent  denunciations 
of  their  institutions. 

The  transaction  of  public  affairs  was  impeded  by 
repeated  efforts  to  usurp  powers  not  delegated  by  tho 
Constitution,  for  the  purpose  of  impairing  the  security 
of  property  in  slaves,  and  reducing  those  States  which 
held  slaves  to  a  condition  of  inferiority. 

Finally,  a  great  party  was  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  administration  of  the  Government, 
with  the  avowed  object  of  using  its  power  for  tho  total 
exclusion  of  tho  slave  States  from  all  participation  in 
the  benefits  of  the  public  domain  acquired  by  all  the 
States  in  common,  whether  by  conquest  or  purchase, 
surrounding  them  entirely  by  States  in  which  slavery 
should  be  prohibited,  thus  rendering  the  property  in 
slaves  so  insecure  as  to  bo  comparatively  worthless, 
ond  thereby  annihilating  in  effect  property  worth 
thousands  of  millions  of  dollars. 

This  party,  thus  organized,  succeeded  in  tho  month 
of  November  last  in  the  election  of  its  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  mean  time,  under  the  mild  ond  genial  climato 
of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  increasing  care  for  tho 
well-being  and  comfort  of  the  laboring  classes,  dic- 
tated alike  by  interest  and  humanity,  the  African 
slaves  had  augmented  in  number  from  about  six  hun- 
dred thousand,  at  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  tho  con- 
stitutional compact,  to  upwards  of  four  millions. 

In  a  moral  and  social  condition  they  had  been  ele- 
vated from  brutal  savages  into  docile,  intelligent,  and 
civilized  agricultural  laborers,  and  supplied  not  only 
with  bodily  comforts,  but  with  careful  religious  in- 
struction, under  tho  supervision  of  a  superior  race. 
Their  labor  had  been  so  directed  as  not  only  to  allow 
a  gradual  and  marked  amelioration  of  their  own  con- 
dition, but  to  convert  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  tho  wilderness  into  cultivated  lands  cov- 
ered with  a  prosperous  people.  Towns  and  cities 
had  sprung  into  existence,  and  rapidly  increased  in 
wealth  and  population  under  the  social  system  of  the 
South. 

The  white  population  of  the  Southern  slave-hold- 
ing States  had  augmented  from  about  1,250,000  at  tho 
date  of  tho  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  to  more  than 
8,.r>O0,000  in  I860,  and  the  productions  of  the  South  in 
cotton,  rice,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  for  the  full  develop* 
ment  and  continuance  of  which  the  labor  of  African 
slaves  was  and  is  indispensable,  had  swollen  to  an 
amount  which  formed  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  ex- 
port of  the  whole  United  States,  and  bad  become  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  wants  of  civilised  man. 

With  interests  of  such  overwhelming  magnitude 
imperilled,  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  were 
driven  by  tho  conduct  of  the  North  to  the  adoption  of 
some  course  of  action  to  avoid  the  dangers  with  which 
they  were  openly  menaced.  With  this  view,  the  Leg- 
islatures of  tho  several  States  invited  the  people  to 
\  delegates  to  conventions  to  bo  held  for  the  pur- 
of  determining  for  themselves  what 
best  to  be  adopted  to 
in  their  history. 

Here  it  may  bo  proper  to  observe  that,  from  a  period 
as  early  as  179$,  there  had  existed  in  all  of  the  States 
of  the  Union  a  party  almost  uninterruptedly  in  the 
majority,  based  upon  tho  creed  that  each  State  was, 
in  the  lost  resort,  the  sole  judge  as  well  of  its  wrongs 
as  of  the  mode  and  measures  of  redress.  Indeed,  it  is 
obvious  that  under  tho  law  of  nations  this  principle  is 
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an  axiom  as  applied  to  the  relation*  of  independent 
sovereign  States,  such  as  those  which  had  united  them- 
selves uudcr  the  constitutional  compact. 

The  Democratic  party  of  the  United  States  repeated, 
in  its  successful  canvass  in  1336,  the  deduction  made 
in  numerous  previous  political  contests,  that  it  would 
faithfully  ahule  by,  and  uphold  the  principles  laid 
down  iu  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  Legislatures  of 
17'.''.*,  and  that  it  adopts  those  principles  as  consti- 
tuting one  of  the  inaiu  foundations  of  its  political 
crecdT 

The  principles  thus  emphatically  announced  em- 
brace that  to  which  I  have  already  adverted — the 
right  of  each  State  to  judge  of,  and  redress  the  wrougs 
of  which  it  complains.  Their  principles  were  main- 
tained by  overwhelming  majorities  of  the  people  of  all 
the  States  of  the  Union  at  different  election*,  especially 
in  the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1803,  Mr.  Madison 
in  l.soy,  and  Mr.  Pierce  in  1h52.  In  the  exercise  of  a 
right  so  ancient,  so  well  established,  and  so  necessary 
for  self-preservation,  the  people  of  the  Confederate 
States  in  their  conventions  determined  that  the  wrongs 
which  they  bad  suffered,  and  the  evils  with  which  they 
were  menaced,  required  that  they  should  revoke  the 
delegation  of  powers  to  the  Federal  Government  which 
they  had  ratiticd  in  their  several  conventions.  They 
consequently  passed  ordinances  resuming  all  their 
rights  as  sovereign  and  independent  States,  and  dis- 
solved their  connection  with  the  other  States  of  tho 
Union.  Having  done  this,  they  proceeded  to  form  a 
new  compact  among  themselves  by  new  articles  of 
confederation,  which  have  been  also  ratified  by  con- 
ventions of  the  several  States,  with  an  approach  to 
unanimity  far  exceeding  that  of  the  conventions  which 
adopted  the  Constitution  of  1787.  THey  have  organ- 
ized their  new  Government  in  all  its  departments. 
The  functions  ofthc  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
magistrates  arc  performed  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  the  people,  as  displayed  not  merely  in  a  cheerful  ac- 
quiescence, but  iu  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment thus  established  by  themselves :  and  but  for 
the  interference  of  the  Government  of  tho  United 
States,  this  legitimate  exercise  of  a  people  to  sclfgov- 
erutneut  has  been  manifested  in  every  possible  form. 

Scarce  had  you  assembled  in  February  last,  when, 
prior  even  to  the  inauguration  of  the  chief-magistrate 
you  had  elected,  you  expressed  your  desire  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  commissioners,  and  for  the  settlement  of 
all  questions  of  disagreement  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments upon  principles  of  right,  justice,  equity,  and 
good  faith. 

It  was  my  pleasure  as  welt  as  my  duty  to  co&perato 
with  you  in  this  work  of  peace.  Indeed,  in  my  address 
to  you  on  taking  the  oath  of  office,  and  before  receiving 
from  vou  the  communication  of  this  resolution,  I  had 
said  that  "as  a  necessity,  not  as  a  choice,  we  have  re- 
sorted to  the  remedy  of  separating,  and  henceforth  our 
energies  must  be  directed  to  the  conduct  of  our  own 
affairs,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  Confederacy  which 
we  have  formed.  It  a  just  perception  of  mutual  inter- 
est shall  permit  us  to  peaceably  pursue  our  separate 
political  career,  my  most  earnest  desire  will  then  havo 
been  fulfilled." 

It  was  in  furtherance  of  these  accordant  views  of  the 
congress  and  the  executive,  that  I  made  choice  of  three 
discreet,  able,  and  distinguished  citizens,  who  repaired 
to  Washington.  Aided  by  their  cordial  cooperation 
and  that  ofthc  Secretary  of  State,  every  effort  com- 

nible  willi  self-respect  and  the  dignity  of  the  Con- 
eracy  was  exhausted  before  I  allowed  myself  to 
yield  to  the  conviction  that  the  Government  of  tho 
United  States  was  determined  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  this  people,  and  that  our  cherished  hopes  of  peace 
were  unobtainable. 

On  the  arrival  of  our  commissioners  in  Washington 
on  the  .5th  of  March,  they  postponed,  at  the  suggestion 
of  u  friendly  intermediator,  doing  more  than  giving 
informal  notice  of  their  arrival.  This  was  done  with 
a  view  to  afford  time  to  the  I'residcut  of  the  United 
States,  who  had  just  been  inaugurated,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  other  pressing  official  duties  iu  the  organiza- 


tion of  his  administration,  before  engaging  his  atten- 
tion to  the  object  of  their  mission. 

It  was  not  until  the  l?th  of  the  month  that  they 
officially  addressed  the  Secretary  of  State,  informing 
him  of  the  purpose  of  their  arrival,  and  stating  in  the 
language  of  their  instructions  their  wish  to  make  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  overtures  for  the 
opening  of  negotiations,  assuring  the  Government  of 
the  Uuited  States  that  the  President,  Congress,  and 
people  of  the  Confederate  States  desired  a  peaceful 
solution  of  these  great  questions— that  it  was  neither 
their  interest  nor  their  wish  to  make  any  demand 
which  is  not  founded  on  the  strictest  principles  of 
justice,  uor  to  do  any  act  to  injure  their  late  confed- 
erates. 

To  this  communication  no  formal  reply  was  received 
until  the  8th  of  April.  During  the  interval,  the  com- 
missioners had  consented  to  waive  all  questions  of 
form,  with  the  firm  resolve  to  avoid  war  if  possible. 
They  went  so  far  even  as  to  bold,  during  that  long 
period,  unofficial  intercourse  through  an  intermediary, 
whose  high  position  and  character  inspired  the  hope 
of  success,  and  through  whom  constant  assurances 
were  received  from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  its  peaceful  intentions — of  its  determination 
to  evacuate  Fort  Sumter;  and  further,  that  no  measure 
would  be  introduced  changing  the  existing  status  prej- 
udicial to  the  Confederate  States ;  that  in  the  event 
of  any  change  in  regard  to  Fort  Pickens,  notice  would 
be  civ  en  to  the  commissioners. 

The  crooked  path  of  diplomacy  can  scarcely  furnish 
an  example  so  wanting  in  courtesy,  in  candor  and  di- 
rectness, as  was  the  course  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment towards  our  commissioners  in  Washington. 
For  proof  of  this  I  refer  to  the  annexed  documents 
marked,  taken  iu  connection  with  further  facts  which 
I  uow  proceed  to  relate. 

Early  in  April  the  attention  of  the  whole  country 
was  attracted  to  extraordinary  preparations  for  an  ex- 
tensive military  and  naval  expedition  in  New  York 
ami  other  Northern  ports.  These  preparations  com- 
menced in  secrecy,  for  an  expedition  whose  destina- 
tion was  concealed,  and  only  became  known  when 
nearly  completed,  and  on  the  5th,  Cth,  and  7th  of 
April,  transports  and  vessels  of  war  with  troops,  mu- 
nitions, and  military  supplies,  sailed  from  northern 
ports  bound  southward. 

Alarmed  by  so  extraordinary  a  demonstration,  the 
commissioners  requested  the  delivery  of  an  answer  to 
their  official  communication  of  the  12th  of  March,  and 
the  reply  dated  on  the  15th  of  the  previous  month, 
from  which  it  appears  that  during  the  whole  interval, 
whilst  the  commissioners  were  receiving  assurances 
calculated  to  inspire  hope  of  the  success  of  their  mis- 
sion, the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  already  determined  to  bold  no  in- 
tercourse with  them  whatever— to  refuse  even  to  listen 
to  any  proposals  they  had  to  make,  and  hod  profited 
by  the  delay  created  by  their  own  assurances,  in  order 
to  prepare  secretly  the  meaus  for  effective  hostile  op- 
erations. 

That  these  assurances  were  given,  has  been  virtual- 
ly confessed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
by  its  act  of  sending  a  messenger  to  Charleston  to  give 
notice  of  its  purpose  to  use  force  if  opposed  in  it*  in- 
tention of  supplying  Fort  Sumter. 

No  more  striking  proof  of  the  absence  of  good  faith 
in  the  confidence  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  towards  the  Confederacy  can  be  required,  than 
is  contained  in  the  circumstances  which  accompanied 
this  notice. 

According  to  the  usual  course  of  navigation,  the 
vessels  composing  the  expedition,  and  designed  for 
the  relief  of*  Fort  Sumter,  might  be  looked  for  in 
Charleston  harbor  on  the  9th  oi  April.  Yet  our  com- 
missioners in  Washington  were  detained  under  assur- 
ances that  notice  should  be  given  of  any  military 
movement  The  notice  was  not  addressed  to  them, 
but  a  messenger  wns  sent  to  Charleston  to  give  notice 
to  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  notice  was 
so  given  at  a  late  hour  on  the  8th  of  April,  the  eve 
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•f  the  very  day  on  which  the  fleet  might  be  expected 
to  arrive. 

That  this  manoeuvre  failed  in  its  purpose  was  not 
the  fault  of  those  who  controlled  it.  A  homy  tempest 
delayed  the  arrival  of  the  expedition,  and  gave  time 
to  th'e  commander  of  our  forces  at  Charleston  to  ask 
and  receive  iustructions  of  the  Government.  Even 
then,  under  all  the  provocation  incident  to  the  con- 
temptuous refusal  to  listen  to  our  commissioners,  and 
the  treacherous  course  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  I  was  sincerely  anxious  to  avoid  the 
effusion  of  blood,  and  directed  a  proposal  to  be  made 
to  the  commander  of  Fort  Sumter,  who  had  avowed 
himself  to  be  nearly  out  of  provisions,  that  we  would 
abstain  from  directing  our  fire  on  Fort  Sumter  if  he 
would  promise  to  not  open  fire  on  our  forces  unless 
first  attacked.  This  proposal  was  refused.  The  con- 
clusion  was,  that  the  design  of  the  United  States  was 
to  place  the  besieging  force  at  Charleston  between  tho 
simultaneous  fire  or  the  fleet.  The  fort  should,  of 
course,  bo  at  once  reduced.  This  order  was  executed 
by  General  Beauregard  with  skill  and  success,  which 
were  naturally  to  be  expected  from  tho  well-known 
character  of  that  gallant  officer ;  and,  although  the 
bombardment  lasted  some  thirty-three  hours,  our  flag 
did  not  wave  over  the  battered  walls  until  after  tho 
appearance  of  the  hostile  fleet  off  Charleston. 

Fortunately,  not  a  life  was  lost  on  our  side,  and  wo 
were  gratified  in  being  prepared.  The  necessity  of  an 
useless  effusion  of  blood,  by  the  prudent  caution  of  the 
officers  who  commanded  the  fleet,  in  abstaining  from 
the  evidently  futile  effort  to  enter  the  harbor  for  tho 
relief  of  Major  Anderson,  was  spared. 

I  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
the  papers  accompanying  it,  fcr  further  particulars  of 
this  brilliant  affair. 

In  this  connection  I  cannot  refrain  from  a  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  the  noble  State,  the  eminently  sol- 
dierly qualities  of  whose  people  were  conspicuously 
displayed.  The  people  of  Charleston  for  months  had 
been  irritated  by  the  spectacle  of  a  fortress  held  with- 
in their  principal  harbor  as  a  standing  menace  against 
their  peace  and  independence— built  in  part  with  their 
own  money — its  custody  confided  with  their  long  con- 
sent to  an  agent  who  neld  no  power  over  them  other 
than  such  as  they  had  themselves  delegated  for  their 
own  benefit,  intended  to  be  used  by  that  agent  for 
their  own  protection  against  foreign  attack.  How  it 
was  held  out  with  persistent  tenacity  as  a  means  of 
offence  against  them  by  tho  very  Government  which 
they  had  established  for  their  own  protection,  is  well 
known.  They  had  belcagured  it  for  months,  and  felt 
entire  confidence  in  their  power  to  capture  it,  yet 
yielded  to  the  requirements  of  discipline,  curbed  their 
impatience,  submitted  without  complaint  to  the 
jstomed  hardsh" 


—.v.0.)ip9,  Labors,  and  privations  of  a  pro- 
tracted siege,  and  when  at  length  their  patience  was 
relieved  by  the  signal  for  attack,  and  success  had 
crowned  their  steady  and  gallant  conduct,  even  in  the 
very  moment  of  triumph  they  evinced  a  chivalrous 
regard  fo  r  the  feelings  of  the  brave  but  unfortunate 
officer  who  had  been  compelled  to  lower  his  flag. 

All  manifestations  or  exultations  were  checked  in 
his  presence.  Their  commanding  general,  with  their 
cordial  approval  and  the  consent  of  his  Government, 
refrained  tram  imposing  any  terms  that  would  wound 
the  sensibility  of  the  commander  of  the  fort.    He  was 

termittcd  to  retire  with  the  honors  of  war,  to  salute 
is  flag,  to  depart  freely  with  all  his  command,  and 
was  escorted  to  the  vessel  on  which  he  embarked  with 
the  highest  marks  of  respect  from  those  against  whom 
his  guns  had  so  recently  been  directed. 

Not  only  docs  over)-  event  connected  with  the  sicgo 
reflect  the  highest  honor  on  South  Carolina,  but  the 
rbearance  or  her  people  and  of  this  Government 


peopl 

from  making  any  harangue  of  a  victory  obtained  un- 
der circumstances  of  such  peculiar  provocation,  attest 
to  the  fullest  extent  the  absence  of  any  purpose  beyond 
securing  their  own  tranquillity,  and  the  sincere  desire 
to  avoid  the  calamities  of  war. 
Scarcely  had  the  President  of  the  United  States  re- 


ceived intelligence  of  the  failure  of  tho  scheme  which 
he  had  devised  for  the  revnforcement  of  Fort  Sumter, 
when  he  issued  tho  declaration  of  war  against  this 
Confederacy,  which  has  prompted  me  to  convoke  you. 
In  this  extraordinary  production,  that  high  functionary 
affects  total  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  an  independ- 
ent Government,  which,  possessing  the  entire  and 
enthusiastic  devotion  of  its  people,  is  exercising  its 
functions  without  question  over  seven  sovereign  States 
— over  more  than  nvc  millions  of  people— and  over  a 
territory  whose  area  exceeds  five  hundred  thousand 
square  miles. 

lie  terms  sovereign  States  "  combinations  too  pow- 
erful to  be  suppressed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  judi- 
cial proceedings,  or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the  mar- 
shals by  law. 

lie  calls  for  an  army  of  seventy-five  thousand  men 
to  act  as  the  posse  comitatus  in  aid  of  the  process  of 
the  courts  of  justice  in  States  where  no  courts  exist, 
whose  mandates  and  decrees  ore  not  cheerfully  obeyed 
and  respected  by  a  willing  people. 

He  avows  that  the  first  service  to  be  assigned  to- the 
forces  which  have  been  called  out  will  not  be  to  exe- 
cute the  processes  of  courts,  but  to  capture  forts  nnd 
strongholds  situated  within  the  admitted  limits  of  this 
Confederacy,  and  gorrisoned  by  its  troops,  and  de- 
clares that  tbis  effort  is  intended  to  maintain  tho  per- 
petuity of  popular  Government. 

He  concludes  by  commanding  the  persons  composing 
the  "combinations"  aforesaid,  to  wit,  the  five  millions 
of  inhabitants  of  these  States,  to  retire  peaceably  to 
their  respective  abodes  within  twenty  days. 

Apparently  contradictory  as  arc  the  terms  of  this 
singular  document,  one  point  was  unmistakably  evi- 
dent. The  President  of  the  United  States  calls  for  an 
army  of  seventy-five  thousand  men,  whose  first  service 
was  to  bo  to  capture  our  forts.  It  was  a  plain  decla- 
ration of  war  which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  disregard, 
because  of  my  knowledge  that  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  Unitcii  States  the  President  was  usurping  a 
power  granted  exclusively  to  the  Congress. 

lie  is  the  sole  organ  of  communication  between  that 
country  and  foreign  powers.  The  law  of  nations  did 
not  permit  me  to  question  the  authority  of  the  Execu- 
tive of  a  foreign  nation  to  declare  war  against  this 
Confederacy.  Although  I  might  have  refrained  from 
taking  active  measures  for  our  defence,  if  the  States 
of  the  Union  had  all  imitated  the  action  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
Missouri,  by  denouncing  it  as  an  unconstitutional 
usurpation  of  power  to  which  they  refuse  to  respond, 
I  was  not  at  liberty  to  disregard  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  States  seemed  quite  content  to  submit  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  assumed  by  the  President  of  tho 
Uuited  States,  and  were  actively  engaged  in  levying 
troops  for  the  purpose  indicated  in  the  proclamation. 
Deprived  of  the  aid  of  Congress,  at  the  moment  I  was 
under  the  necessity  of  confining  my  action  to  a  call  on 
the  States  for  volunteers  for  the  common  defence,  iu 
accordance  with  the  authority  you  bad  confided  to  me 
before  your  adjournment. 

I  deemed  it  proper  further  to  issue  a  proclamation, 
inviting  applications  from  persons  disposed  to  aid  in 
our  defence  in  private  armed  vessels  on  the  high  seas, 
to  the  end  that  preparations  might  be  made  for  the 
immediate  issue  of  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal, 
which  you  alone,  under  the  Constitution,  have  the 
power  to  grant. 

I  entertain  no  doubt  that  vou  will  concur  with  mo 
in  the  opinion,  that  iu  the  absence  of  an  organised 
navy,  it  will  be  eminently  expedient  to  supply  their 
place  with  privato  armed  vessels,  so  happily  styled  by 
the  publicists  of  the  United  States  the  militia  of  tho 
sea,  and  so  often  and  justly  relied  on  by  them  as 
an  efficient  and  admirable  instrument  of  defensive 
warfare. 

I  earnestly  recommend  the  immediate  passage  of  a 
law  authorizing  me  to  accept  the  numerous  proposals 
already  received. 

I  cannot  close  this  review  of  the  acts  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  without  referring  to  a  proc- 
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lamation  issued  by  their  President  under  date  of  tho 
l'Jth  inst.,  in  which,  after  declaring  that  an  insurrec- 
tion has  broken  out  in  this  Confederacy  against  tho 
Government  of  the  United  States,  he  announces  a 
blockade  of  all  the  ports  of  these  States,  and  threatens 
to  punish  as  pirates  all  persons  who  shall  molest  any 
vessel  of  tho  United  States  under  letters  of  marque 
issued  by  this  Government.  Notwithstanding  the  au- 
thenticity of  this  proclamation,  you  will  concur  with 
me  that  it  is  hard  to  bclicrc  that  it  could  hare  ema- 
nated from  a  President  of  the  United  States. 

Its  announcement  of  a  mere  paper  blockade  is  so 
manifestly  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  it 
would  Hem  incredible  that  it  could  bare  been  issued 
by  authority  ;  but  conceding  this  to  be  the  case,  so  far 
as  the  Executive  is  concerned,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
satisfy  the  people  of  these  States  that  their  lato  con- 
federates will  sanction  its  declarations— will  determine 
to  ignore  the  usages  of  civilized  nations,  and  will  in- 
augurate a  war  of  extermination  on  both  sides,  by 
treating  as  pirates  open  enemies  acting  under  the  au- 
thority of  commissions  Usucd  by  an  organized  gov- 
ernment. 

If  such  proclamation  was  issued,  it  could  only  have 
been  published  under  the  sudden  influence  of  passion, 
and  we  may  rest  assured  that  mankind  will  be  spared 
the  horrors  of  the  conflict  it  seems  to  invite. 

For  the  details  of  the  administration  of  the  different 
departments,  I  refer  to  the  reports  of  the  secretaries 
of  each,  which  accompany  this  Message. 

The  State  Department  has  furnished  tho  necessary 
instructions  for  those  commissioners*  who  have  been 
scut  to  England,  France,  Russia,  and  Belgium,  since 
your  adjournment,  to  ask  our  recognition  as  a  member 
of  the  family  of  nations,  and  to  make  with  each  of 
these  powers  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce. 

Further  steps  will  be  taken  to  enter  into  like  nego- 
tiations with  the  other  European  powers,  in  pursuance 
to  resolutions  passed  at  your  lust  session. 

Sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  since  the  depart- 
ure of  these  commissioners  for  the  receipt  of  any  in- 
telligence from  them. 

As  I  deem  it  desirable  that  commissioners  or  other 
diplomatic  agents  should  also  be  sent  at  an  early  pe- 
riod to  the  independent  American  powers  south  of  our 
Confederacy,  with  all  of  whom  it  ts  our  interest  and 
earnest  wish  to  maintain  the  most  cordial  and  friendly 
relations,  I  suggest  the  expediency  of  making  the  ne- 
cessary appropriations  for  that  purpose. 

Having  been  officially  notified  bv  the  public  authori- 
ties of  the  State  of  Virginia  that'sbe  had  withdrawn 
from  the  Union  and  desired  to  maintain  the  closest 
political  relations  with  us  which  it  was  possible  at  this 
time  to  establish,  I  commissioned  the  Hon.  Alexander 
H.  Stephens,  Vice-President  of  the  Confederate  States, 
to  represent  this  Government  at  Richmond. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  he  has  concluded  a 
convention  with  the  State  of  Virginia,  by  which  that 
honored  Commonwealth,  so  long  and  justly  distin- 
guished among  her  sister  States,  and  so  dear  to  tho 
hearts  of  thousands  of  her  children  in  the  Confederate 
States,  has  uuitcd  her  power  and  her  fortunes  with 
ours  and  become  one  of  us.  This  convention,  to- 
gether with  tho  ordinance  of  Virginia  adopting  the 
Provisional  Constitution  of  the  Confederacy,  will  bo 
laid  before  you  for  your  constitutional  action. 

I  have  satisfactory  assurances  from  other  of  our  lato 
confederates  that  they  are  on  the  point  of  adopting 
similar  measures ;  and  I  cannot  doubt  that,  ere  you 
shall  have  been  many  weeks  in  session,  the  whole  of 
the  slavcholding  States  of  the  late  Union  will  respond 
to  the  call  of  honor  and  affection,  and  by  uniting  their 
fortunes  with  ours,  promote  our  common  interests  and 
secure  our  common  safety. 

In  the  Treasury  Department,  regulations  have  boon 
devised  and  put  into  execution  for  earning  out  the 


policy  indicated  in  rour  legislation,  on  the  subject  of 

elf  as  for 

the  collection  of  the  revenue  oii'the  frontier, 


th 


navigation  of  tlie  Mississippi  River,  as  we 


Free  transit  has  been  secured  for  vessels  and  mer- 
chandise passiug  through  the  Confederate  States,  aud 


delay  and  inconvenience  hare  been  avoided  as  far  as 
possible. 

In  organizing  the  revenue  service  for  the  various 
railways  entering  our  territory,  as  fast  as  experience 
shall  indicate  the  possibility  of  improvement  in  these 
regulations,  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  free  commerce 
from  all  unnecessary  embarrassments  and  obstruc- 
tions. 

Under  yonr  act  authorizing  a  loan,  proposals  were 
issued  inviting  subscriptions  for  five  millions  of  dollars, 
and  the  call  was  answered  by  the  prompt  subscription 
of  eight  millions  by  our  own  citizens,  and  not  a  singlo 
bid  was  made  under  par. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  purpose  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  invade  our  soil,  capture 
our  forts,  blockade  our  ports,  and  wage  war  against 
us,  induced  me  to  direct  that  the  entire  subscription 
should  be  accepted.  It  will  now  become  necessary  to 
raise  means  to  a  much  larger  amount  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  maintaining  our  independence  and  repelling 
invasion. 

I  invite  yonr  special  attention  to  this  subject.  The 
financial  condition  of  the  Government,  with  the  6ug- 

festion  of  ways  and  means  for  the  supply  of  the 
rcasury,  will  be  presented  to  you  in  a  separate  com- 
munication. 

To  the  department  of  Justice  you  have  confided  not 
only  the  organization  and  supervision  of  all  matters 
connected  with  the  ^courts  or  justice,  but  also  those 
connected  with  patents  and  with  the  bureau  of  the 
public  printing. 

Since  your  adjournment  all  the  courts,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  of  Mississippi  and  Texas,  have  been 
organized  by  the  appointment  of  marshals  and  district 
attorneys,  and  arc  now  prepared  for  the  exercise  of 
their  functions.  In  the  two  States  just  named  the  gen- 
tlemen confirmed  as  judges  declined  to  accept  the  ap- 
pointment, and  no  nominations  have  yet  been  made  to 
till  the  vacancies. 

I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Attorncv-Gencral, 
and  concur  in  his  recommendation  for  immediate  legis- 
lation, especially  on  the  subject  of  patent  rights.  Early 

J>rovision  should  be  made  to  secure  to  the  subjects  of 
breign  nations  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  property  in 
valuable  inventions,  and  to  extend  to  our  own  citizens 
protection  not  only  for  tbeir  own  inventions,  but  for 
such  as  may  have  been  assigned  to  them  or  may  bcro- 
after  be  assigned  by  persons  not  alien  enemies. 

Tho  patent  office  business  is  much  more  extensive 
and  important  than  bad  been  anticipated.  The  appli- 
cations for  patents,  although  confined  under  the  laws 
exclusively  to  citizens  or  our  Confederacy,  already 
average  seventy  per  month,  showing  the  necessity  for 
the  prompt  organization  of  a  bureau  of  patents. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  report  and  accompany- 
ing documents,  convers  full  information  concerning 
the  forces,  regular,  volunteer,  and  provisional,  raised 
and  called  for  under  the  several  acts  of  Congress — 
their  organization  and  distribution;  also,  an  account 
of  the  expenditures  already  made,  and  the  further 
estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  18th  of 
February,  1S62,  rendered  necessary  by  recent  events.' 

I  refer  to  the  report,  also,  for  a  full  history  of  tho 
occurrences  in  Charleston  harbor,  prior  to,  and  includ- 
ing the,  bombardment  and  reduction  of  Fort  Sumter, 
and  of  the  measures  subsequently  taken  for  common 
defence  on  receiving  the  intelligence  of  the  declaration 
of  war  against  us,  made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

There  are  now  in  the  field  at  Charleston,  Pcnsacola, 
Forts  Morgan,  Jackson,  St.  Philip,  and  Pulaski,  13.000 
men,  and  16,000  are  now  en  route  for  Virginia,  It  is 
proposed  to  organize  and  bold  in  reodiness*for  instant 
action,  in  view  of  the  present  exigencies  of  the  coun- 
try, an  army  of  100,000  men.  If  further  force  be  need- 
ed, the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  Congress  will  be 
confidently  appealed  to  for  authority  to  call  into  the 
field  additional  numbers  of  our  noble-spirited  volun- 
teers, who  are  constantly  tendering  their  services  far 
in  excess  of  our  wants. 

Tho  operations  of  tho  Navy  Department  have  been 
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•ccessarily  restricted  by  the  fact  that  sufficient  timo 
bos  not  jet  elapsed  for  the  purchase  or  construction 
of  more  than  a  limited  number  of  vessels  adapted  to 
the  public  service.  Two  vessels  have  been  purchased 
and  manned,  the  Sumter  and  McRcn,  and  are  now  be- 
ing prepared  for  sea,  at  New  Orleans,  with  all  possible 
despatch.  Contracts  have  also  been  made  at  that  city, 
with  two  different  establishment*,  for  the  casting  or 
ordnance — cannon,  shot,  and  shell— with  the  view  to 
encourage  the  manufacture  of  these  articles,  so  indis- 
pensable for  our  defence,  at  as  many  points  within  our 
territory  as  possible.  I  call  your  attention  to  tho  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Secretary  for  the  establishment 
of  a  magazine  and  laboratory  for  the  preparation  of 
ordnance  stores  and  the  necessary  appropriation  re- 
quired for  that  purpose. 

Hitherto  such  stores  have  been  prepared  at  the  navy 
yards,  and  no  appropriation  was  made  at  your  last 
session  for  this  object. 

The  Secretary  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  no 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  payment  of  invalid 
pensions  to  our  citizens.  Many  of  these  persons  are 
advanced  in  life — they  have  no  means  of  support—  and 
by  the  secession  of  these  States  have  been  deprived 
of  their  claims  against  tho  Government  of  the  United 
8tates. 

I  recommend  the  appropriation  of  the  sum  necessary 
to  pay  these  pensioners  as  well  as  those  of  the  army, 
whoso  claim  can  scarcely  exceed  $20,000  per  annum. 

Tho  Postmaster-General  has  already  succeeded  in 
organizing  his  department  to  such  on  extent  as  to  bo 
in  readiness  to  assume  tho  direction  of  our  postal 
affairs  on  tho  occurrenco  of  the  contingency  contem- 
plated by  the  act  of  15th  March,  1SG1,  or  even  sooner 
If  desired  by  Congress. 

Tho  various  books  and  circulars  have  been  prepared, 
and  measures  taken  to  secure  supplies  of  blanks,  post- 
ago  stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  mail  bags,  locks,  keys, 
Ac. 

Ho  presents  a  detailed  classification  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  clerical  force,  and  asks  for  its  increase. 

An  Auditor  of  tho  Treasury  for  this  Department  is 
necessary,  and  a  plan  is  submitted  for  tho  organiza- 
tion of  his  bureau. 

The  great  number  and  magnitude  of  tho  accounts  of 
this  department  require  an  increase  of  tho  clerical 
force  in  the  accounting  branch  of  the  Treasury.  Tho 
revenues  of  this  department  are  collected  anddistrib- 
utcd  in  modes  peculiar  to  itself,  and  require  a  special 
bureau  to>  secure  a  proper  accountability  in  the  admin- 
istration of  its  finances. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  additional  legislation  rc- 
ouircd  for  this  department— to  tho  recommendation 
for  chong-es  in  the  law  fixing  the  rates  of  postage  on 
newspapers  and  scaled  packages  of  certain  Kinds,  and 
specially  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary,  in 
which  I  concur,  that  you  provide  at  onco  for  tho  assump- 
tion by  him  of  tho  control  of  our  entire  postal  service. 

In  the  military  organization  of  tho  States,  provision 
is  made  for  Brigadier  and  Major-Gencrals,  but  in  tho 
army  of  the  Confederate  States  the  highest  grade  is 
that  of  a  Brigadier-General ;  henco  it  will  no  doubt 
sometimes  occur  that,  where  troops  of  the  Confederacy 
do  duty  with  the  militia,  tho  General  selected  for  tho 
command  and  possessed  of  the  views  and  purposes  of 
this  Government,  will  be  superseded  by  an  officer  of 
the  militia,  not  having  the  same  advantages. 

To  avoid  contingencies  in  tho  least  objectionable 
manner,  I  recommend  that  additional  rank  bo  given  to 
the  General  of  the  Confederate  army ;  and  concurring 
in  the  policv  of  having  but  one  grade  of  Generals  in 
the  amir  of  the  Confederacy,  I  recommend  that  tho 
law  of  Ha  organization  be  amended  so  that  the  grade 
be  that  of  General. 

To  secure  thorough  military  education,  it  is  deemed 
essential  that  officers  should  enter  upon  the  study  of 
their  profession  at  an  early  period  of  life,  and  have 
elementary  instruction  in  a  military  school. 

Until  such  school  shall  be  established  it  is  recom- 
mended that  cadets  be  appointed  and  attached  to  com- 
panies until  they  shall  hare  attained  the  age  and  shall 


have  acquired  the  knowledge  to  fit  them  for  the  duties 
of  lieutenants. 

I  also  call  your  attention  to  an  omission  in  the  law 
organizing  the  army,  in  relation  to  military  chaplains, 
and  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  their  ap- 
pointment 

In  conclusion,  I  congratulate  you  on  tbe  fact  that 
in  every  portion  of  our  country  there  has  been  exhib- 
ited the  most  patriotic  devotion  to  our  common  cause. 
Transportation  companies  have  freely  tendered  tho 
use  of  their  lines  for  troops  and  supplies. 

The  presidents  of  the  railroads  of  the  Confederacy, 
in  company  with  others  who  control  lines  of  communi- 
cation with  States  that  we  hope  soon  to  greet  as  sisters 
assembled  in  convention  in  this  city,  nave  not  only 
reduced  largely  tho  rates  heretofore  demanded  for 
mail  service  and  conveyance  of  troops  and  munitions, 
but  have  voluntarily  profTercd  to  receive  their  compen- 
sation at  their  reduced  rates  in  the  bonds  of  the  Con- 
federacy, for  the  purpose  of  leaving  all  the  resources 
of  the  Government  at  its  own  disposal  for  the  common 
defence. 

Requisitions  for  troops  have  been  met  with  such 
alacrity  that  the  numbers  tendering  their  services  have 
in  every  instance  greatly  exceeded  the  demand.  Men 
of  tho  highest  official  and  social  position  arc  serving 
as  volunteers  in  the  ranks.  The  gravity  of  age,  the 
zeal  of  youth,  rival  each  other  in  the  desire  to  be  fore- 
most in  the  public  defence;  and  though  at  no  other 
point  than  the  one  heretofore  noticed  hare  they  been 
stimulated  by  the  excitement  incident  to  actual  engage- 
ment and  the  hope  of  distinction  for  individual  deport- 
ment, they  have  borne,  what  for  new  troops  is  the  most 
severe  ordeal,  patient  toil,  constant  vigil,  and  all  tho 
exposure  and  discomfort  of  active  service,  with  a  reso- 
lution and  fortitude  such  as  to  command  tbe  approba- 
tion and  justify  the  highest  expectation  of  their  conduct 
when  active  valor  shall  be  required  in  place  of  steady 
endurance. 

A  peoplo  thns  united  and  resolute  cannot  shrink 
from  any  sacrifice  which  they  may  be  called  on  to 
mnke,  nor  con  there  be  a  reasonable  duubt  of  their 
final  success,  however  long  and  severe  may  be  the  test 
of  their  determination  to  maintain  their  birthright  of 
freedom  and  equality  as  a  trust  which  it  is  their  first 
duty  to  transmit  unblemished  to  their  posterity. 

A  bounteous  Providence  cheers  us  with  the  promise 
of  abundant  crops. 

The  fields  of  grain  which  will,  within  a  few  weeks, 
be  ready  for  the  sickle,  give  assurance  of  the  amplest 
supply  of  food,  whilst  the  corn,  cotton,  and  other  staple 
productions  of  our  soil  afford  abundant  proof  that  up 
to  this  neriod  the  season  has  been  propitious. 

We  feel  that  our  cause  is  just  and  holy. 

We  protest  solemnly,  in  the  face  of  mankind,  that 
we  desire  peace  at  any  sacrifice,  save  that  of  honor. 

In  independence  wo  seek  no  conquest,  no  aggran- 
dizement, no  cession  of  any  kind  from  the  States  with 
which  we  have  lately  confederated.  All  we  ask  is  to 
be  let  alone — that  those  who  never  held  power  over  us 
shall  not  now  attempt  our  subjugation  by  arms.  This 
we  will,  we  must  resist,  to  the  direst  extremity. 

Tho  moment  that  this  pretension  is  abandoned,  tho 
sword  will  drop  from  our  grasp,  and  we  shall  be  ready 
to  enter  into  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  that  can- 
not but  be  mutually  beneficial. 

So  long  as  this  pretension  is  maintained,  with  a  firm 
reliance  on  that  Divine  Power  which  covers  wilh  its 
protection  the  just  causo,  wo  will  continue  to  strugglo 
for  our  inherent  right  to  freedom,  independence,  and 
self-government.  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

MoxTOOMsar,  April  29,  1861. 

Message  of  President  Davis  at  the  Session  of 
the  Confederate  Congress,  held  at  Richmond, 
July  20,  1861. 

Gentlemen  of  the  OonffrtM  of  the 

Confederate  Stales  of  America  : 
My  Message  addressed  to  you  at  tho  commencement 
of  the  last  session  contained  such  full  information  of 
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the  state  of  the  Confederacy  as  to  render  it  unneces- 
sary that  I  should  now  do  more  than  call  your  atten- 
tion to  such  important  facta  as  have  occurred  during 
the  recess,  and  the  matters  conuectcd  with  the  public 
defence. 

1  have  again  to  congratulate  you  on  the  accession  of 
new  members  to  our  Confederation  of  free  and  equally 
sovereign  States.  Our  loved  and  honored  brethren  of 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  have  consummated  the 
action  foreseen  and  provided  for  at  your  last  session, 
and  I  have  had  the  gratification  of  announcing,  by 
proclamation,  in  conformity  with  law,  that  these  States 
were  admitted  into  the  Confederacy.  The  people  of 
Virginia,  also,  by  a  majority  previously  unknown  in 
our  history,  have  ratified  the  action  of  her  Convention 
uniting  her  fortunes  with  ours.  The  States  of  Arkan- 
sas, North  Carolina,  and  Virginia  have  likewise  adopt- 
ed the  permanent  Constitution  of  the  Confederate 
States,  and  no  doubt  is  entertained  of  its  adoption  by 
Tennessee,  at  the  election  to  be  held  early  in  next 
month. 

I  doomed  it  advisable  to  direct  the  removal  of  the 
several  executive  departments,  with  their  archives,  to 
this  city,  to  which  you  have  removed  the  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment. Immediately  after  your  adjournment,  the 
aggressive  movements  of  the  enemy  required  prompt, 
energetic  action.  The  accumulation  ot  his  forces  on 
the  Potomac  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  bis  efforts 
were  to  be  directed  against  Virginia,  and  from  no 
point  could  necessary  measures  for  her  defence  and 
protection  bo  so  effectively  decided,  as  from  her  own 
capital.  The  rapid  progress  of  events,  for  the  last 
few  weeks,  has  fully  sufficed  to  lift  the  veil,  behind 
which  the  true  policy  and  purposes  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  had  been  previously  concealed. 
Their  odious  features  now  stand  fully  revealed.  Tho 
Message  of  their  President,  and  the  action  of  their 
Congress  during  the  present  month,  confess  their  in- 
tention of  the  subjugation  of  these  States,  by  a  war, 
by  which  it  is  impossible  to  attain  the  proposed  result, 
while  its  dire  calamities,  not  to  be  avoided  by  us,  will 
fall  with  double  severity  on  themselves. 

Commencing  in  March  last,  with  the  affectation  of 
ignoring  the  secession  of  seven  States,  which  first  or- 
ganized this  Government ;  persevering  in  April  in  tho 
idle  and  absurd  assumption  of  the  existence  of  a  riot, 
which  was  to  be  dispersed  by  a  pots*  comUalu*  1  con- 
tinuing in  successive  months  the  false  representation 
that  these  Slates  intended  an  offensive  war,  in  spite 
of  conclusive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  furnished  as 
well  by  official  action  as  by  the  very  basis  on  which 
this  Government  is  constituted,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  advisers  succeeded  in  deceiving 
the  people  of  these  States  into  the  belief  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Government  was  not  peace  at  home,  but 
conquest  abroad  ;  not  defence  of  its  own  liberties,  but 
subversion  of  those  of  tho  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  series  of  manoeuvres  by  which  this  impression 
was  created  j  the  art  with  which  they  were  devised, 
and  the  perfidy  with  which  they  were  executed,  were 
already  known  to  you ;  but  you  could  scarcely  have 
supposed  that  they  would  be  openly  avowed,  and  their 
success  made  the  subject  of  boast  and  self-laudation  in 
an  executive  message.  Fortunately  for  truth  and  his- 
tory, however,  the  President  of  the  United  States  de- 
tail!", with  minuteness,  the  attempt  to  reinforce  Fort 
Pickens,  in  violation  of  an  armistice  of  which  he  con- 
fessed to  have  been  informed,  but  only  by  rumors,  loo 
vague  and  uncertain  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  hostile 
expedition  despatched  to  supply  Fort  Sumter,  admitted 
to  nave  been  undertaken  with  the  knowledge  that  its 
success  was  impossible.  The  sending  of  a  notice  to 
the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  of  bis  intention  to  use 
force  to  accomplish  his  object,  and  then  quoting  from 
his  inaugural  address  the  assurance  that '« there  could 
be  no  conflict  unless  these  States  wore  the  aggressors," 
he  proceeds  to  declare  bis  conduct,  as  just  related  by 
himself,  was  the  performance  of  a  promise,  so  free 
from  the  power  of  ingenious  sophistry  as  that  the 
world  should  not  be  able  to  misunderstand  it ;  and  in 
pefiancc  of  his  own  statement  that  be  gave  notice  of 


the  approach  of  a  hostile  fleet,  be  charges  these  States 
with  becoming  the  assailants  of  the  United  States, 
without  a  gun  in  sight,  or  in  expectancy,  to  return 
their  fire,  save  ouly  a  few  in  the  fort  He  is,  indeed, 
fully  justified  in  saying  that  the  case  is  so  free  from 
the  power  of  ingenious  sophistry  that  the  world  will 
not  be  able  to  misunderstand  it.  Under  cover  of  this 
unfounded  pretence,  that  the  Confederate  States  are 
the  assailants,  that  high  functionary,  after  expressing 
his  concern  that  some  foreign  nations  had  so  shaped 
their  action  as  if  they  supposed  the  early  destruction 
of  the  national  Union  probable,  abandons  all  further 
disguise,  and  proposes  to  make  this  contest  a  short  and 
decisive  one,  by  placing  at  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  work  at  least  four  hundred  thousand  men, 
and  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  Congress, 
concurring  in  the  doubt  thus  intimated  as  to  the  suf- 
ficiency of  the  force  demanded,  has  increased  it  to 
half  a  million  of  men. 

These  enormous  preparations  in  men  and  money, 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  on  a  scale  more  grand  than 
any  which  the  new  world  ever  witnessed,  is  a  distinct 
avowal,  in  the  eyes  of  civilized  man,  that  the  United 
States  arc  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  a  great  and  pow- 
erful nation.  They  arc  at  last  compelled  to  abandon 
the  pretence  of  being  engaged  in  dispersing  rioters 
and  suppressing  insurrections,  and  are  driven  to  tho 
acknowledgment  that  the  ancient  Union  has  been  dis- 
solved. They  recognize  the  separate  existence  of  these 
Confederate  'States,  by  an  iuterdictive  embargo  and 
blockade  of  all  commerce  between  them  and  the  United 
States,  not  only  by  sea,  but  bv  land ;  not  only  in  ships, 
but  in  cars ;  not  only  with  those  who  bear  arms,  but 
with  the  entire  population  of  the  Confederate  States. 
Finally,  they  have  repudiated  the  foolish  conceit  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  Confederacy  are  still  citizens 
of  tho  United  Stales ;  for  they  are"  waging  an  indis- 
criminate war  upon  them  all,  with  savage  ferocity,  un- 
known in  modern  civilization. 

In  this  war,  rapine  is  the  rule ;  private  houses,  in 
beautiful  rural  retreats,  are  bombarded  and  burnt; 
grain  crops  in  the  field  are  consumed  by  the  torch, 
and,  when  the  torch  is  not  convenient,  careful  labor  is 
bestowed  to  render  complete  the  destruction  of  every 
article  of  use  or  ornament  remaining  in  private  dwell- 
ings after  their  inhabitants  have  fled  from  the  outrages 
of  brute  soldiery.  In  1761  Great  Britain,  when  invad- 
ing the  revolted  colonies,  took  possession  of  every  dis- 
trict and  county  near  Fortress  Monroe,  now  occupied 
by  the  troops  of  the  United  States.  The  houses  then 
inhabited  by  the  people,  after  being  respected  and  pro- 
tected by  avowed  invaders,  are  now  pillaged  ana  de- 
stroyed by  men  who  pretend  that  Virginians  are  their 
fellow-citizens.  Mankind  will  Bhudder  at  the  tales  of 
the  outrages  committed  on  defenceless  families  bv  sol- 
diers of  the  United  States,  now  invading  our  homes; 
yet  these  outrages  are  prompted  by  inflamed  passions 
and  the  madness  of  intoxication.  But  who  shall  depict 
the  horror  thev  entertain  for  the  cool  and  deliberate 
malignancy  which,  under  the  pretext  of  suppressing 
insurrection,  (said  by  themselves  to  be  upneld  by  a 
minority  only  of  our  people,)  makes  special  war  on  iho 
sick,  including  children  and  women,  by  carefully-de- 
vised moasurcs  to  prevent  them  from  obtaining  the 
mediciues  necessary  for  their  cure.  The  sacred  claims 
of  humanity,  respected  even  during  the  fury  of  actual 
battle,  by  careful  diversion  of  attack  from  hospitals 
containing  wounded  enemies,  are  outraged  in  cold 
blood  by  a  Government  and  people  that  pretend  to  de- 
sire a  continuance  of  fraternal  connections.  All  these 
outrages  must  remain  unavenged  by  the  universal  rep- 
rehension of  mankind.  In  all  cases  where  the  actual 
perpetrators  of  the  wrongs  escape  capture,  they  admit 
of  no  retaliation.  The  humanity  of  our  people  would 
shrink  instinctively  from  the  bare  idea  of  urging  a  like 
war  upon  the  sick,  the  women,  and  the  children  of  an 
enemv.  But  there  are  other  savage  practices  which 
have  been  resorted  to  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  which  do  admit  of  repression  bv  retaliation, 
and  I  have  been  driven  to  the  neccssitv  of  enforcing 
the  repression.   The  prisoners  of  war  taken  by  the 
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the  armed  schooner  Savannah,  sailing 
under  our  commission,  were,  as  I  was  credibly  aa- 
vised,  treated  like  common  felons,  put  in  irons,  con- 
fined in  a  jail  usually  appropriated  to  criminals  of  tho 
worst  dye,  and  threatened  with  punishment  as  such. 
I  had  made  application  for  the  exchange  of  these  pris- 
oners to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  enemy's  squad- 
ron oft'  Charleston,  but  that  officer  had  already  sent 
the  prisoners  to  New  York  when  application  was  made. 
I  therefore  deemed  it  my  duty  to  renew  the  proposal 
for  the  exchange  to  the  constitutional  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  and  nary  of  the  United  States,  the 
only  officer  having  control  of  the  prisoners.  To  this 
en  d,  I  despatched  an  officer  to  him  under  a  flog  of 
truce,  and,  in  making  the  proposal,  I  informed  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  of  my  resolute  purpose  to  check  all  bar- 
barities  on  prisoners  of  war  by  such  severity  of  retali- 
ation on  prisoners  held  by  us  as  should  secure  the 
abandonment  of  the  practice.  This  communication 
was  received  and  read  by  an  officer  in  command  of  the 
United  States  forces,  and  a  message  was  brought  from 
him  by  the  bearer  of  ray  communication,  that  a  reply 
would  be  returned  by  President  Lincoln  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I  earnestly  nope  this  promised  reply  (which 
has  not  yet  been  received)  will  convey  the  assurance 
that  prisoners  of  war  will  be  treated,  in  this  unhappy 
contest,  with  that  regard  for  humanity,  which  lias 
made  such  conspicuous  progress  in  the  conduct  of 
modern  warfare.  As  measures  of  precaution,  however, 
and  until  this  promised  reply  is  received,  I  still  retain 
in  close  custody  some  officers  captured  from  the  enemy, 
whom  it  had  been  my  pleasure  previously  to  set  at 
large  on  parole,  and  whoso  fato  must  necessarily  de- 
pend on  that  of  prisoners  held  by  the  enemy.  Tl  ap- 
pend a  copy  of  my  communication  to  the  President 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  report  of  the  officer  charged 
to  deliver  my  communication.  There  are  some  other 
passages  in  the  remarkable  paper  to  which  I  have  di- 
rectedyour  attention,  having  reference  to  the  peculiar 
relations  which  exist  between  this  Government  and 
tho  States  usually  termed  Border  Slave  States,  which 
cannot  properlv  be  withheld  from  notice.  Tho  hearts 
of  our  peoplo  are  animated  by  sentiments  towards  the 
inhabitants  of  these  States,  which  found  expression  in 
your  enactment  refusing  to  consider  them  enemies,  or 
authorize  hostilities  against  them.  That  a  very  largo 
portion  of  the  people  of  these  States  regard  us  as 
brethren  ;  that,  if  unrestrained  by  the  actual  presence 
of  lartje  armies,  subversion  of  civil  authority,  and  dec- 
laration of  martial  law,  some  of  them,  at  least,  would 
joyfully  unite  with  us ;  that  they  are,  with  almost  en- 
tire unanimity,  opposed  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
waged  against  us,  are  facts  of  which  daily-recurring 
events  fully  warrant  the  assertion  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  refuses  to  recognize  in  these,  our 
late  sister  States,  the  right  of  refraining  from  attack 
upon  us,  and  justifies  his  refusal  by  the  assertion  that 
the  States  have  no  other  power  than  that  reserved  to 
them  in  the  Union  by  the  Constitution.  Now,  one  of 
them  having  ever  been  a  State  of  the  Union,  this  view 
of  the  constitutional  relations  between  the  States  and 
the  General  Government  is  a  fitting  introduction  to 
another  assertion  of  the  Message,  that  the  Executive 
possesses  power  of  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, and  of  delegating  that  power  to  military  com- 
manders at  their  discretion.  And  both  these  proposi- 
tions claim  a  respect  equal  to  that  which  is  felt  for  the 
additional  statement  of  opinion  in  tho  same  paper, 
that  it  is  proper,  in  order  to  execute  the  laws,  that 
some  single  law,  made  in  such  extreme  tenderness  of 
citizens'  liberty  that  practically  it  relieves  more  of  the 
guiltv  than  the  innocent,  should  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent be  violated.  We  may  well  rejoice  that  we  have 
forever  severed  our  connection  with  a  Government 
that  thus  trampled  on  all  principles  of  constitutional 
liberty,  and  with  a  people  in  whose  presence  such 
avowals  could  be  hazarded.  The  operations  in  the 
field  will  be  urcafly  extended  by  reason  of  the  policy 
which  heretofore  has  been  secretly  entertained,  and  u 


now  avowed  and  acted  on  by  us.  The  forces  hitherto 
raised  provide  amply  for  the  defence  of  seven  States 
which  originally  organized  in  the  Confederacy,  as  is 
evidently  the  fact,  since,  with  the  exception  of  three 
fortified  islands,  whose  defence  is  efficiently  aided  by  a 
preponderating  naval  force,  the  enemy  has  been  driven 
completely  out  of  these  stations ;  and  now,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  five  months  from  the  formation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, not  a  single  hostile  foot  presses  their  soil. 
These  forces,  however,  must  necessarily  prove  inade- 
quate to  repel  invasion  by  the  half  million  of  men  now 
proposed  by  the  enemy,  and  a  corresponding  increase 
of  our  forces  will  become  necessary.  The  recommend- 
ations for  the  raising  of  this  additional  force  will  be 
contained  in  the  communication  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  to  which  I  need  scarcely  invite  your  earnest  at- 
tention. 

In  my  Message  delivered  in  April  last,  I  referred  to 
the  promise  of  the  abundant  crops  with  which  we  were 
cheered.  The  grain  crops,  generally,  have  since  been 
harvested,  and  the  yield  has  proven  to  be  the  most 
abundant  ever  known  in  our  history.  Many  believe 
the  supply  adequate  to  two  years'  consumption  of  our 
population.  Cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  forming  a  surplus 
of  the  production  of  our  agriculture,  and  furnishing 
the  basis  of  our  commercial  interchange,  present  the 
most  cheering  promises  ever  known.  Providence  has 
smiled  on  the  labor  which  extracts  the  teeming  wealth 
of  our  soil  in  all  parts  of  our  Confederacy. 

It  is  the  more  gratifying  to  be  able  to  give  you  this, 
because,  in  need  of  large  and  increased  expenditure 
in  support  of  our  army,  elevated  and  purified  by  a 
sacred  cause,  they  maintain  that  our  fellow-citizens,  of 
every  condition  of  life,  exhibit  most  self-sacrificing  de- 
votion. They  manifest  a  laudable  pride  of  upholding 
their  independence,  unaided  by  any  resources  other 
than  their  own,  ana  the  immense  wealth  which  a  fer- 
tilized and  genial  climate  has  accumulated  in  this  Con- 
federacy of  agriculturists,  could  not  be  more  strongly 
displayed  than  in  tho  largo  revenues  which,  with  eager- 
ness, they  have  contributed  at  the  call  of  their  country. 
In  the  single  article  of  cotton,  the  subscriptions  to  the 
loan  proposed  by  the  Government  cannot  fall  short  of 
fifty  millions  of  "dollars,  and  will  probably  exceed  that 
sum ;  and  scarcely  an  article  required  for  the  consump- 
tion of  our  army  is  provided  otherwise  than  by  sub- 
scription to  the  produce  loan,  so  happily  devised  by 
your  wisdom.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his 
report  submitted  to  yon,  will  give  you  the  amplest  de- 
tails connected  with  that  branch  of  the  public  service; 
but  it  is  not  alone  in  their  prompt  pecuniary  contribu- 
tions that  the  noble  race  of  freemen  who  inhabit  these 
States  evidence  how  worthy  tbey  are  of  those  liberties 
which  they  so  well  know  how  to  defend.  In  numbers 
far  exceeding  those  authorized  by  your  laws,  they  havo 
pressed  the  tender  of  their  services  against  the  enemy. 
Their  attitude  of  calm  and  sublime  devotion  to  their 
country,  the  cool  and  confident  courage  with  which 
they  are  already  preparing  to  meet  the  invasion,  in 
whatever  proportions  it  may  assume;  the  assurance 
that  their  sacrifices  and  their  services  will  be  renewed 
from  year  to  year  with  unfading  purpose,  until  they 
have  made  good  to  tbc  uttermost  their  rights  to  self- 
government ;  the  generous  and  almost  unequivocal 
confidence  which  they  display  in  their  Government 
during  the  pending  struggle,  all  combine  to  present  a 
spectacle,  such  as  the  world  has  rarely,  if  ever,  seen. 
To  speak  of  subjugating  such  a  people,  so  united  and 
determined,  is  to  speak  in  a  language  incomprehensi- 
ble to  them ;  to  resist  attack  on  their  rights  or  their 
liberties  is  with  them  an  instinct.  Whether  this  war 
shall  last  one,  or  three,  or  five  years,  is  a  problem  they 
leave  to  bo  solved  by  tho  enemy  alone.  It  will  last 
till  the  enemy  shall  have  withdrawn  from  their  bor- 
ders; till  their  political  rights,  their  altars,  and  their 
homes  are  freed  from  invasion.  Then,  and  then  only, 
will  they  rest  from  this  struggle,  to  enjoy  in  peace  tho 
blessings  which,  with  the  favor  of  Providence,  they 
have  secured  by  tho  aid  of  their  own  strong  hearts  and 
Btcady  arms.  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 
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Message  of  Prctident  Davit  at  the  Session  of 
the  Confederate  Congress,  held  at  Jiichmond, 
Xorember  18,  1861. 

To  thr  Congress  of  tht  Confederate  Slnt(n  ; 

The  few  weeks  which  huve  elapsed  since  your  ad- 
journment hare  brought  us  so  uear  the  close  of  the 
year  that  we  aro  now  able  to  sum  up  its  general  re- 
sults. The  retrospect  is  such  as  should  (ill  the  hearts 
of  our  people  with  gratitude"  to  Providence  for  His  kind 
interposition  in  their  behalf.  Abundant  yields  have 
rewarded  the  labor  of  the  agriculturist,  whilst  the  man- 
ufacturing interest  of  the  Confederate  States  was  never 
so  prosperous  as  now.  The  necessities  of  the  times 
have  called  into  existence  new  branches  of  manufac- 
tures, and  given  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  activity  of  those 
heretofore  in  operation.  The  means  of  the  Confederate 
States  for  manufacturing  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life  within  themselves  increase  as  the  conQict  con- 
tinues, and  we  are  gradually  becoming  independent  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  for  the  supply  of  such  military 
stores  and  munitions  as  arc.  indispensable  for  war. 

The  operations  of  the  army,  soon  to  be  partially  in- 
terrupted by  the  approaching  winter,  have  afforded  a 
protection  to  the  country,  and  shed  a  lustre  upon  its 
arms,  through  the  trying  vicissitudes  of  more  than  one 
arduous  campaign,  which  entitle  our  brave  voluuteera 
to  our  praise  and  our  gratitude. 

From  its  commencement  up  to  the  present  period 
the  war  has  been  enlarging  its  proportions  and  ex- 
panding its  boundaries  so  as  to  include  new  fields. 
The  confiict  now  extendi  from  the  shores  of  the  Ches- 
apeake to  the  contincs  of  Missouri  and  Arizona ;  yet 
sudden  calls  from  the  remotest  points  for  military  aid 
have  been  met  with  promptness  enough  not  only  to 
avert  disaster  in  the  face  or  superior  numbers,  but  also 
to  roll  back  the  tide  of  invasion  from  the  border. 

When  the  war  commenced  the  enemy  were  possessed 
of  certain  strategic  points  and  strong  places  within  the 
Confederate  States.  They  greatly  exceeded  us  in  num- 
bers, in  available  resources,  and  in  the  supplies  neces- 
sary for  war.  Military  establishments  had  been  long 
organized,  and  were  complete;  the  navy,  and,  fur  the 
most  part,  the  army,  once  common  to  both,  were  in 
their  possession.  To  meet  all  this  we  had  to  create  not 
ouly  an  army  in  the  face  of  war  itself,  but  also  military 
establishments  necessary  to  equip  and  place  it  in  the 
field.  It  ought,  indeed,  to  be  a  subject  of  gratulation 
that  the  spirit  of  the  volunteers  and  the  patriotism  of 
the  people  have  enabled  us,  nnder  Providence,  to  grap- 
ple successfully  with  these  difficulties. 

A  succession  of  glorious  victories  at  Bethel,  Bull 
Run,  Manassas,  Springfield;  Lexington,  Leesburg,  and 
Belmont,  has  checked  the  wicked  invasion  which  greed 
of  gain  and  the  unhallowed  lust  of  power  brought  upon 
our  soil,  and  has  proved  that  numbers  cease  to  avail 
when  directed  against  a  people  fighting  for  the  sacred 
right  of  self-government  and  the  privileges  of  freemen. 
Alter  seven  months  of  tikir  the  enemy  nave  not  only 
failed  to  extend  their  occupancy  of  our  soil,  but  new 
States  and  Territories  have  been  added  to  our  Confed- 
eracy, while,  instead  of  their  threatened  march  of  un- 
checked conquest,  they  have  been  driven,  at  more  than 
one  point,  to  assume  the  defensive ;  and,  upon  a  fair 
comparison  between  the  two  belligerents  as  to  men, 
military  means,  and  financial  condition,  the  Confeder- 
ate States  are  relatively  much  stronger  now  than  when 
the  struggle  commenced. 

Since  your  adjournment  the  people  of  Missouri  have 
conducted  the  war,  in  the  face  of  almost  unparalleled 
difficulties,  with  a  spirit  and  success  alike  worthy  of 
themselves  and  of  the  great  cause  in  which  they  are 
struggling.  Sinco  that  time  Kentucky,  too,  has  be- 
come the  theatre  of  active  hostilities.  The  Federal 
forces  have  not  only  refused  to  acknowledge  her  right 
to  be  neutral,  and  have  insisted  upon  making  her  a 
party  to  the  war,  but  have  invaded  her  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  the  Confederate  States.  Outrages  of  the 
most  despotic  character  have  been  perpetrated  upon 
her  people:  some  of  her  most  eminent  citizens  have 
been  seized  and  borne  away  to  languish  iu  foreign 
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prisons  without  knowing  who  were  their  accusers,  ot 
the  specific  charges  made  against  them ;  while  others 
have  been  forced  to  abandou  their  homes,  their  fami 
lies,  and  property,  and  seek  a  refuge  in  distant  lands. 

Finding  that  the  Confederate  States  were  about  to 
be  invaded  through  Kentucky,  and  that  her  people, 
after  being  deceived  irto  a  mistaken  security,  were 
unarmed,  aud  in  danger  of  being  subjugated  by  the 
Federal  forces,  our  armies  were  marched  into  that 
State  to  repel  the  enemv,  and  prevent  their  occupation 
of  certain  strategetic  points,  which  would  have  given 
them  great  advantages  in  the  contest— a  step  which 
was  justified  not  only  bv  the  necessities  of  aelf-defence 
ou  the  part  of  the  Confederate  States,  but  also  by  a 
desire  to  aid  the  people  of  Kentucky.  It  was  never 
intended  by  the  Confederate  Government  to  conquer 
or  coerce  the  people  of  that  State ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  declared  by  our  Generals  that  they  would 
withdraw  their  troops  it  the  Federal  Government  would 
do  likewise.  Proclamation  was  also  made  of  the  desire 
to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Kentucky,  and  the  inteution 
to  abide,  by  the  wishes  of  her  people  as  soon  as  they 
were  free  to  express  their  opinions. 

These  declarations  were  approved  by  me,  and  I 
should  regard  it  as  one  of  the  best  effects  of  the  march 
of  our  troops  into  Kentucky  if  it  should  end  in  giving 
to  her  people  liberty  of  choice,  nnd  a  free  opportunity 
to  decide  their  own  destiny  according  to  their  own 
will. 

The  army  has  been  chicflv  instrumental  in  prose- 
cuting the  great  contest  in  wfiich  we  are  engaged ;  but 
tho  uavy  has  also  been  effective  in  full  proportion  to 
iU  means.  The  naval  officers,  deprived  to  a  great  ex- 
tent of  au  opportunity  to  make  their  professional  skill 
available  at  sea,  have  served  with  commendable  zeal 
and  gallantry  on  shore  and  upon  inland  waters,  further 
detail  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  Navy 
and  of  War. 

In  the  transportation  of  the  mails  mam*  difficulties 
have  arisen,  which  will  be  fouud  fullv  developed  in  tho 
report  of  tho  Postmaster-General.  The  absorption  of 
tin1  ordinary  means  of  transportation  for  the  movement 
of  troops  and  military  supplies,  the  insufficiency  of  tho 
rolling  stock  of  railroads  for  the  accumulation  of  busi- 
ness, resulting  both  from  military  operations  and  tin; 
obstruction  of  water  communication  by  the  presence 
of  the  enemy's  fleet ;  the  failure  and  even  refusal  of 
contractors  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  their  agree- 
ments ;  the  difficulties  inherent  iu  inaugurating  so  vast 
and  complicated  a  system  as  that  which  requires  postal 
facilities  for  every  town  and  village  in  a  territory  so 
extended  as  ours,  have  all  combined  to  impede  the 
best  directed  efforts  of  the  Postmaster-General,  whoso 
xeal,  industry,  aud  ability  have  been  taxed  to  tho  ut- 
most extent.  Some  of  these  difficulties  can  only  be 
overcome  by  time  and  an  improved  condition  of  tho 
country  upon  the  restoration  of  peace;  but  others  may 
be  remedied  by  legislation,  and  your  attention  is  in- 
vited to  tho  recommendations  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  head  of  that  Department 

The  condition  of  the  Treasury  will  doubtless  be  a 
subject  of  anxious  inquiry  on  your  part.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  the  financial  system  already  adopted  has 
worked  well  so  far,  and  promises  good  results  for  the 
future.  To  the  extent  that  Treasury  notes  may  be 
issued,  the  Government  is  enabled  to  borrow  money 
without  interest,  and  thus  facilitate  tho  conduct  of  tho 
war.  This  extent  is  measured  by  the  portion  of  the 
field  of  circulation  which  these  notes  can  be  made  to 
occupy.  The  proportion  of  the  field  thus  occupied  de- 
pends again  upon  tho  amount  of  the  debts  for  which 
they  are  receivable ;  and  dues,  not  only  to  the  Confed- 
erate and  State  Governments,  but  also  to  corporations 
and  individuals,  are  payable  in  this  medium ;  a  large 
amount  of  it  may  be  circulated  at  par. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  tbot  the  Confed- 
erate Treasury  note  is  fast  becoming  such  a  medium. 
Tho  provision  that  these  notes  shall  be  convertible 
into  Confederate  stock,  bearing  eight  per  cent,  interest, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder,  ensures  them  against  a 
depreciation  below  the  value  of  that  stock,  and  no  con- 
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■idcrable  fall  in  that  value  need  be  feared  so  long  as 
the  interest  shall  be  punctually  paid.  The  punctual 
payment  of  this  interest  has  been  secured  by  the  act 
passed  by  you  at  the  last  session,  imposing  such  a  rate 
of  taxation  as  must  provide  sufficient  means  for  that 
purpose. 

For  the  successful  prosecution  of  this  war,  it  is  in- 
dispensable that  the  means  of  transporting  troops  and 
military  supplies  be  furnished,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
such  manner  as  not  to  interrupt  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  our  people,  nor  place  a  check  on  their 
productive  energies.  To  this  end  the  means  of  trans- 
portation from  one  section  of  country  to  the  other  must 
be  carefully  guarded  and  improved.  And  this  should 
be  tbc  object  of  Anxious  care  on  the  part  of  State  and 
Confederate  Governments,  so  far  as  they  may  have 
power  over  the  subject. 

We  have  already  two  main  systems  of  through  trans- 
portation from  the  North  to  the  South— one  from  Rich* 
mond,  along  the  seaboard ;  the  other  through  Western 
Virginia  to  New  (Means.  A  third  might  be  secured 
by  completing  a  link  of  about  forty  miles  between 
Danville,  in  Virginia,  and  Grecnsborough,  .in  North 
Carolina.  The  construction  of  this  comparatively  short 
line  would  give  us  a  through  route  from  North  to  South 
in  the  interior  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  give  us 
access  to  a  population  and  to  military  resources  from 
which  we  arc  now,  in  a  great  measure,  debarred.  We 
should  increase  greatly  the  safety  and  capacity  of  our 
means  for  transporting  men  and  military  supplies. 

If  the  construction  of  the  road  should,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Congress,  as  it  is  in  mine,  be  indispensable  for 
the  most  successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  action 
of  the  Government  will  not  be  restrained  by  the  con- 
stitutional objection  which  would  nttach  to  a  work  for 
commercial  purposes;  and  attention  is  invited  to  the 
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If  wc  husband  our  means  and  make  a  judicious  use 
of  our  resources,  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  a  limit  to 
the  period  during  which  we  could  conduct  a  war 
against  the  adversary  whom  we  now  encounter.  The 
very  efforts  which  he  makes  to  isolate  and  invade  us 
must  exhaust  his  means,  whilst  tbey  serve  to  complete 
the  circle  and  diversify  the  productions  of  our  indus- 
trial system.  The  reconstruction  which  he  seeks  to 
effect  by  arms  becomes  daily  more  and  more  palpably 
impossible.  Not  only  do  the  causes  which  induced  us 
to  separate  still  exist  in  full  force,  but  they  have  been 
strengthened,  and  whatever  doubt  may  have  lingered 
in  the  minds  of  any  must  have  been  completely  dis- 
pelled by  subsequent  events. 

If,  inst  cad  of  being  a  dissolution  of  a  league,  it  wero 
indeed  a  rebellion  in  which  we  are  engaged,  wo  might 
find  ample  vindication  for  the  course  we  have  adopted 
in  the  scenes  which  are  now  being  enacted  in  the 
Uuitcd  States.  Our  people  now  look  with  contemptu- 
ous astonishment  on  those  with  whom  they  have  been 
so  recently  associated.  They  shrink  with  aversion 
from  the  bare  idea  of  renewing  such  a  connection. 
When  they  sec  a  President  making  war  without  the 
assent  of  Congress ;  when  they  behold  judges  threat- 
ened because  they  maintain  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
so  sacred  to  freemen ;  when  they  see  justice  and  law 
trampled  under  the  armed  heel  of  military  authority, 
and  upright  men  and  innocent  women  dragged  to  dis- 
tant dungeons  upon  the  mere  edict  of  a  despot ;  when 
they  find  all  this  tolerated  and  applauded  by  a  people 
who  had  been  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  freedom  but  a 
few  months  ago,  they  believe  that  there  most  be  some 
radical  incompatibility  between  such  a  people  and 
themselves.  With  Buch  a  people  we  may  be  content 
to  live  at  peace,  but  tbe  separation  is  final,  and  for  the 
independence  we  have  asserted,  we  will  accept  no 
alternative. 

The  nature  of  the  hostilities  which  they  have  waged 
against  us  must  be  characterized  as  barbarous  when- 
ever it  is  understood.  They  have  bombarded  unde- 
fended villages  without  giving  notice  to  women  and 
children  to  enable  them  to  escape,  and  in  one  instance 


selected  the  night  as  the  period  when  they  might  sur- 
prise them  most  effectually  whilst  asleep  and:  unsus- 
picious of  danger.  Arson  and  rapine,  the  destruction 
of  private  houses  and  property,  and  injuries  of  the 
most  wanton  character,  even  upon  non-combatants, 
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have  marked  their  forays  along  their  borders  and  upon 
our  territory.  Although  we  ought  to  have  been  ad- 
monished by  these  things  that  they  were  disposed  to 
mako  war  upon  us  in  the  most  cruel  and  relentless 
spirit,  yet  we  were  not  prepared  to  sec  them  fit  out  a 
large  naval  expedition  with  the  confessed  purpose  not 
only  to  pillage,  but  to  incite  a  servile  war  in  our 
midst. 

If  they  convert  their  soldiers  into  incendiaries  and 
robbers,  end  involve  us  in  a  species  of  war  which 
claims  non-combatants,  women,  and  children  as  its 
victims,  they  must  expect  to  be  treated  as  outlaws  and 
enemies  of  mankind.  There  are  certain  rights  of  hu- 
manity which  are  entitled  to  respect  even  in  war,  and 
be  who  refuses  to  regard  them  forfeits  his  claims,  if 
captured,  to  be  considered  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  but 
must  expect  to  be  dealt  with  as  an  offender  against  all 
law,  human  and  divine. 

But  not  content  with  violating  our  rights  under  the 
law  of  nations  at  home,  they  have  extended  these  in- 
juries to  us  within  other  jurisdictions.    Tbe  distin- 


seized  by  tbe  captain  of  a  United  States  ship-of-war, 
on  board  a  British  Etcamer,  on* their  voyage  from  the 
neutral  Spanish  port  of  Havana  to  England.  Tbe 
United  States  have  thus  claimed  a  general  jurisdiction 
over  the  high  seas,  and,  entering  a  British  ship  sailing 
under  its  country's  flag,  violated  the  rights  of  em- 
bassy, for  the  most  part  held  sacred  even  amongst 
barbarians,  by  seizing  our  Ministers  whilst  under  the 
protection  and  within  the  dominions  of  a  neutral  na- 
tion. 

These  gentlemen  were  as  much  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  British  Government  upon  that  ship,  and 
beneath  its  flag,  as  if  they  had  been  upon  its  soil;  and 
a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  seize  them 
in  the  streets  of  London  would  have  been  as  well- 
founded  as  that  to  apprehend  them  where  they  were 
taken.  Had  they  been  malefactors,  and  citizens  even 
of  tbe  United  States,  they  could  not  have  been  arrest- 
ed on  a  British  ship  or  on  British  soil,  unless  under 
the  express  provisions  of  a  treaty,  and  according  to 
the  forms  therein  provided  for  the  extradition  of  crim- 
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But  rights  the  most  sacred  seem  to  have  lost  all  re- 
cct  in  their  eves.  When  Mr.  Faulkner,  a  former 
minister  of  the  United  States  to  France,  commissioned 
before  the  secession  of  Virginia,  his  native  State,  re- 
turned in  good  faith  to  Washington  to  settle  his  ac- 
counts and  fulfil  all  the  obligations  into  which  he  had 
entered,  ho  was  perfidiously  arrested  and  imprisoned 
in  New  York,  where  he  now  is.  The  unsuspecting 
confidence  with  which  he  reported  to  his  Government 
was  abused,  and  his  desire  to  fulfil  his  trust  to  them 
was  used  to  his  injury. 
In  conducting  this  war.  we  have  sought  no  aid  and 
oposcd  no  alliances,  offensive  and  defensive,  abroad, 
e  have  asked  for  a  recognized  place  in  the  great 
family  of  nations,  but  in  doing  so  we  have  demanded 
nothing  for  which  we  did  not  offer  a  fair  equivalent. 
Tho  advantages  of  intercourse  are  mutual  amongst 
nations,  and  in  seeking  to  establish  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, we  were  only  endeavoring  to  place  that  inter- 
course under  the  regulation  of  public  law.  Perhaps 
we  bad  the  right,  if  we  had  chosen  to  exercise  it,  to 
ask  to  know  wuether  the  principle  that  "  blockades,  to 
be  binding,  must  be  effectual,"  so  solemnly  announced 
by  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  at  Paris,  is  to  be  gen- 
erally enforced  or  applied  only  to  particular  parties. 

When  the  Confederate  States,  at  your  last  session, 
became  a  party  to  the  declaration  reaffirming  this 
principle  or  international  law,  which  has  been  recog- 
nized so  long  bv  publicists  and  Governmental  wc  cer- 
tainly supposed*  that  it  was  to  be  universally  enforced. 
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The  customary  laws  of  nations  are  made  up  of  their 
practice  rather  than  their  declarations;  and  if  such 
declarations  are  only  to  be  enforced  in  particular  in- 
stances, at  the  pleasure  of  those  who  make  them,  then 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  so  far  from  being  placed 
under  the  regulation  of  a  general  law,  will  become 
subject  to  the  caprice  of  those  who  execute  or  suspend 
it  at  will.  If  such  is  to  be  the  course  of  nations  in  re- 
gard to  this  law,  it  is  plain  that  it  will  thus  become  a 
rule  for  the  weak  and  not  for  the  strong. 

Feeling  that  such  views  must  be  taken  by  the  neu- 
tral nations  of  the  earth,  I  have  caused  the  evidence  to 
be  collected  which  proves  completely  the  utter  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  proclaimed  blockade  of  our  coast,  and 
shall  direct  it  to  be  laid  before  such  Governments  as 
shall  afford  us  the  means  of  being  heard.  But,  although 
we  should  be  benefited  by  the  enforcement  of  this  law  so 
solemnly  declared  by  the  great  Powers  of  Europe,  wo 
nre  not  dependent  on  that  enforcement  for  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  war.  As  long  a*  hostilities  con- 
tinue, the  Confederate  States  will  exhibit  a  steadily 
increasing  capacity  to  furnish  their  troops  with  food, 
clothing,  and  arms. 

If  they  should  be  forced  to  forego  many  of  the  luxu- 
ries and  some  of  the  comforts  of  life,  they  will  at  least 
have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  they  are  thus 
daily  becoming  more  and  more  independent  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  If,  in  this  process,  labor  in  the  Confed- 
erate States  should  be  gradually  diverted  from  those 
great  Southern  staples  which  nave  given  life  to  so 
much  of  the  commerce*  of  mankind  into  other  channels, 
bo  as  to  make  them  rival  producers  instead  of  profit- 
able customers,  they  will  not  be  the  onlv  or  even  chief 
losers  by  this  change  iu  the  direction  of  their  industry. 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  cotton  supply  from  the 
Southern  States  could  only  be  totally  cut  off  bv  the 
subversion  of  our  social  system,  yet  it  is  plain  that  a 
long  continuance  of  this  blockade  might,  by  a  diver- 
sion of  labor  and  investment  of  capital  in  other  em- 
ployments, so  diminish  the  supply  as  to  bring  ruin 
upon  all  those  interests  of  foreign  countries  which  arc 
dependent  on  that  staple.  For  every  laborer  who  is 
diverted  from  the  culture  of  cotton  in  the  South,  per- 
haps four  times  as  many  elsewhere,  who  have  found 
subsistence  in  the  various  employments  growing  out 
of  its  use,  will  be  forced  also  to  change  their  occupa- 
tion. 

While  the  war  which  is  waged  to  take  from  us  the 
right  of  self-government  can  never  attain  that  end,  it 
remains  to  be  seen  how  far  it  mav  work  a  revolution 
in  the  industrial  system  of  the  world,  which  may  carry 
suffering  to  other  lands  as  well  as  to  our  own.  "In  the 
mean  time  we  shall  continue  this  struggle,  in  humble 
dependence  upon  Providence,  from  whose  searching 
scrutiny  wc  cannot  conceal  the  secrets  of  our  hearts, 
and  to  whose  rule  we  confidently  submit  our  destinies. 
For  the  rest  wc  shall  depend  upon  ourselves.  Liberty 
is  always  won  where  there  exists  the  unconquerable 
will  to  Be  free,  and  wc  have  reason  to  know  the  strength 
that  is  given  bv  a  conscious  sense  not  only  of  the  mag- 
nitude but  of  the  righteousness  of  our  cause. 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 
BicnuoxD,  Xoiemicr  13,  laCl. 


A  PROCLAMATION  OF  NEUTRALITY. 
Victoria  R. 

IfXe/vox,  We  are  happily  at  peace  with  nil  Sover- 
eigns, Powers,  and  States;" 

And  whereas  hostilities  have  unhappily  commenced 
between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  certain  States  styling  themselves  "  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  America";" 

And  whereas  we,  being  at  peace  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  have  declared  our  Royal 
determination  to  maintain  a  strict  and  impartial  neu- 
trality in  the  contest  between  the  said  contending 
parties ; 

•«  We,  therefore,  have  thonght  fit,  br  and  with  the 


odvice  of  our  Privy  Council,  to  issue  this  our  Royal 
Proclamation : 

And  we  do  hereby  strictly  charge  and  command  all 
our  loving  subjects  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  in 
and  during  the  aforesaid  hostilities,  and  to  abstain 
from  violating  or  contravening  either  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  the  realm  in  this  behalf,  or  the  law  of  na- 
tions in  relation  thereto,  as  they  will  answer  to  the 
contrary  at  their  peril. 

And  whereat,  in  and  by  a  certain  statute  made  and 
passed  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  Ilis  Majesty  King 
George  III.,  entitled  "an  act  to  prevent  the  enlisting 
or  engagement  of  llis  Majesty's  subjects  to  serve  in  a 
foreign  service,  and  the  fitting  out  or  equipping,  in 
His  Majesty's  dominions,  vessels  for  warlike  purposes, 
without  I^s  Majesty's  license,"  it  is,  among  other 
things,  declared  and  enacted  as  follows: 

"  That  if  any  natural  born  subject  of  Ilis  Majesty, 
his  heirs  and  successors,  without  the  leave  or  license 
of  Ilis  Majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  for  that  purpose 
first  had  and  obtained,  under  the  sign  manual  of  His 
Majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  or  signified  by  Order 
in  Council,  or  by  proclamation  of  His  Majesty,  his  heirs 
or  successors,  shall  take  or  accept,  or  shall  agree  to 
take  or  accept,  any  military  commission,  or  shall  oth- 
erwise enter  into  tne  military  service  as  a  commissioned 
or  non-commissioned  officer,  or  shall  enlist  or  enter 
himself  to  enlist,  or  shall  agree  to  enlist  or  to  enter 
himself  to  serve  as  a  soldier,  or  to  be  employed,  or 
shall  serve  in  nnv  warlike  or  military  operation  in  the 
Bervice  of,  or  for,  or  under,  or  in  aid  of  any  foreign 
Prince.  State,  Potentate,  Colony,  Province,  or  part  of 
any  Province  or  people,  or  of  any  person  or  persons, 
exercising  or  assuming  to  exercise  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment in  or  over  any  foreign  country,  colony,  prov- 
ince, or  part  of  any  province  or  people,  cither  as  on 
officer  or  soldier,  or  in  any  other  military"  capacity ;  or 
if  any  natural  born  subject  of  nis  Majesty  snail,  with- 
out such  leave  or  license  as  aforesaid,  accept,  or  agree 
to  take  or  accept,  any  commission,  warrant  or  appoint- 
ment, as  an  officer,  or  shnll  enlist  or  enter  himself,  or 
shall  agree  to  enlist  or  enter  himself,  to  serve  as  a 
sailor  or  marine,  or  to  be  employed  or  engaged,  or 
shall  serve  in  and  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel  of  war, 
or  in  and  on  board  any  shin  or  vessel  used  or  fitted 
out,  or  equipped,  or  intended  to  be  used  for  any  war- 
like purpose,  in  the  service  of,  or  for,  or  under,  or  in 
aid  of  any  foreign  power,  prince,  State,  potentate,  col- 
ony, province,  or  part  of  any  province  or  people,  or  of 
any  person  or  persons  exercising  or  assuming  to  exer- 
cise the  powers  of  government  in  or  over  any  foreign 
country,  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province  or 
people";  or,  if  any  natural  born  subject  o'f  His  Majesty 
shall,  without  such  leave  and  license  as  aforesaid,  en- 
gage, contract,  or  agree  to  go,  or  shall  go,  to  any  foreign 
State,  country,  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  prov- 
ince, or  to  any  place  beyond  the  seas,  with  an  intent  or 
in  order  to  enlist  or  enter  himself  to  serve,  or  with 
intent  to  serve,  in  any  warlike  or  military  operation 
whatever,  whether  by  land  or  by  sea,  in  the  serrice  of, 
or  for,  or  under,  or  in  aid  of  any  foreign  prince.  State, 
potentate,  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province  or 
people,  or  in  the  service  of,  or  tor,  or  under,  or  in  aid 
of  any  person  or  persons  exercising  or  assuming  to 
exercise  the  powers  of  government  in  or  over  any  for- 
eign country,  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province, 
or  people,  either  as  an  officer  or  a  soldier,  or  in  any 
other  military  capacity,  or  an  officer  or  sailor,  or  marine 
in  any  such  ship  or  vessel  as  aforesaid,  although  no  en- 
listing money,  or  pay,  or  reward  shall  have  been  or 
shall  be  in  any  or  cither  of  the  cases  aforesaid  actually 
paid  to  or  received  by  him,  or  by  any  person  to  or  for 
Ins  use  or  benefit ;  or  if  any  person  whatever,  within 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or 
any  part  of  His  Majesty's  dominions  elsewhere,  or  in 
any  country,  colony,  settlement,  island  or  place  belong- 
ing to  or  subject  to  His  Majesty,  shall  hire,  retain,  en- 
gage, or  procure,  or  shall  attempt  or  endeavor  to  hire, 
retain,  engage,  or  procure  any  person  or  persons  what- 
ever to  enlist,  or  enter,  or  engage  to  enlist,  or  to  serve 
or  to  be  employed  in  any  such  service  or  employment 
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as  aforesaid,  as  an  officer,  soldier,  sailor  or  marine, 
either  in  land  or  sea  service,  for  or  under  or  in  aid  of 
any  foreign  priucc,  State,  potentate,  colony,  province, 
or  part  of  any  province  or  people,  or  for,  or  under,  or 
in  aid  of  any  person  or  persons  exercising  or  assuming 
to  exercise  any  powers  of  government  as  aforesaid,  or 
to  go  or  to  agree  to  go  or  embark  from  any  part  of  His 
Majesty's  dominions,  for  the  purpose  or  with  intent  to 
be  enlisted,  entered,  engaged  or  employed  as  aforesaid, 
whether  any  enlisting  money,  pay,  or  reward  shall  have 
been  or  shall  be  actually  given  or  received,  or  not :  in 
any  or  cither  of  such  cases  every  person  so  offending 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
being  convicted  thereof,  upon  any  information  or  in- 
dictment, shall  be  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, or  either  of  them,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court 
before  which  such  offender  shall  be  convicted." 
And  it  is  in  and  by  the  said  act  further  enacted : 
"That  if  any  person,  within  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  or  in  any  part  of  His  Majesty's  dominions 
beyond  the  seas,  shall  without  the  leave  and  license  of 
His  Majesty,  for  that  purpose  first  had  and  obtained  as 
aforesaid,  equip,  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm,  or  attempt  or 
endeavor  to  equip,  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm,  or  procure 
to  be  equipped,  furnished,  fitted  out,  or  armed,  or  shall 
knowingly  aid,  assist,  or  be  concerned  in  the  equip- 
ping, furnishing,  fitting  out,  or  arming  of  any  ship  or 
vessel,  with  intent  or  in  order  that  such  shin  or  vessol 
shall  be  employed  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince, 
State,  or  potentate,  or  of  any  foreign  colony,  province, 
or  part  of  any  province  or  people,  or  of  any  person  or 
persons  exercising  or  assuming  to  exercise  uny  pow- 
ers of  government  in  or  over  any  foreign  State,  colony, 
provinc  e,  or  part  of  any  province  or  people,  as  a  trans- 
port or  store  ship,  or  with  intent  to  cruise  or  commit 
hostilities  against  any  prince,  State,  or  potentate,  or 
against  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  prince,  State,  or 
potentate,  or  against  the  persons  exercising  or  assum- 
ing to  exercise  the  powers  of  government  in  any 
colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province  or  count rv, 
or  against  the  inhabitants  of  any  foreign  colony,  prov- 
ince, or  part  of  any  province  or  country,  with  whom 
His  Majesty  shall  not  then  be  at  war:  or  shall,  within 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  of  His  Majesty's  domin- 
ions, or  in  any  settlement,  colony,  territory,  island,  or 
place  belonging  or  subject  to  His  Majesty,  issue  or  de- 
liver any  commission  for  any  ship  or  vessel  to  the  intent 
that  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  employed  as  aforesaid, 
every  such  person  so  offending  shall  Be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  Bhall  upon  conviction  thereof, 
upon  any  information  or  indictment,  be  punished  by 
fine  and  imprisonment,  or  either  of  them,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Court  in  which  such  offender  shall  be 
convicted ;  and  every  such  ship  or  vessel,  with  the 
tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture,  together  with  all  tho 
materials,  arms,  ammunition  ana  stores  which  may 
belong  to  or  be  on  board  of  any  such  ship  or  vessel, 
shall  be  forfeited ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  anv  officer 
of  His  Majesty's  Customs  or  Excise,  or  any  officer  of 
His  Majesty's  navy,  who  is  by  law  empowered  to  make 
seizures,  for  any  forfeiture  incurred  under  any  of  tho 
laws  of  Customs  or  Excise,  or  the  laws  of  trade  and 
navigation,  to  scizo  such  ships  and  vessels  aforesaid, 
and  in  »uch  places  and  in  such  manner  in  which  tho 
officers  of  His  Majesty's  Customs  or  Excise  and  the 
officers  of  His  Majesty's  navy  arc  empowered  respec- 
tively to  make  seizures  under  the  laws  of  Customs  and 
Excise,  or  under  the  laws  of  trade  and  navigation ;  and 
that  every  ship  and  vessel,  with  the  tackle,  apparel, 
and  furniture,  together  with  all  the  materials,  arms, 
ammunition,  and  stores  which  may  belong  to  or  be  on 
board  of  such  shin  or  vessel,  may  be  prosecuted  and 
condemned  in  the  like  manner,  and  in  such  courts  as 
ships  or  vessels  may  be  prosecuted  and  condemned  for 
any  breach  of  the  laws  made  for  the  protection  of  tho 
revenues  of  Customs  and  Excise,  or  of  the  laws  of 
trade  and  navigation." 
And  it  is  in  and  by  the  said  act  further  enacted : 
"That  if  any  person  in  nnv  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  in  any  part  of 
His  Majesty's  dominion  beyond  the  seas,  without 
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leave  and  license  of  His  Majesty,  for  that  purpose  first 
had  and  obtained  as  aforesaid,  shall,  by  adding  to  the 
number  of  tho  guns  of  such  vessel,  or  by  changing 
those  on  board  for  other  guns,  or  by  the  addition  or 
any  equipment  for  war,  increase  or'augment,  or  pro- 
cure to  be  increased  or  augmented,  or  shall  be  know- 
ingly concerned  in  increasing  or  augmenting  the  war- 
like force  of  any  ship  or  vessel  of  war  or  cruiser,  or 
other  armed  vessel,  which  at  the  time  of  her  arrival  in 
ony  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  of  His  Majes- 
ty's dominions,  was  a  ship  of  war,  cruiser,  or  armed 
vessel  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince,  Stote,  or 
potentate,  or  of  any  person  or  persons  exercising  or 
assuming  to  exercise  any  powers  of  government  in  or 
over  any  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any  province  or 
people  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  any  Buch  prince, 
State,  or  potentate,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  colony, 
province,  or  part  of  any  province  or  country  under  tho 
control  of  any  person  or  persons  so  exercising  or  as- 
suming to  exercise  the  powers  of  government,  every 
such  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
disdemcanor,  and  shall,  upon  being  convicted  thereof, 
upon  any  information  or  indictment,  be  punished  by 
fine  and  imprisonment,  or  cither  of  them,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Court  before  which  such  offender  shall 
be  convicted." 

Now,  in  order  that  none  of  our  subjects  may  un- 
warily render  themselves  liable  to  the  penalties  im- 
posed by  the  said  statute,  wo  do  hereby  strictly  com- 
mand, that  no  person  or  persons  whatsoever  do 
commit  any  act,  matter  or  thing  whatsoever,  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  tho  said  statute,  upon  pain  of  the 
several  penalties  by  tho  said  statute  imposed,  and  of 
our  high  displeasure. 

Andwc  do  hereby  further  warn  nil  our  loving  sub- 
jects, and  all  persons  whatsoever  entitled  to  our  pro- 
tection, that  if  any  of  them  shall  presume,  in  con- 
tempt of  this  Royal  Proclamation,  and  of  our  high 
displeasure,  to  do  any  acts  in  derogation  of  their  duty 
as  subjects  of  a  neutral  sovereign,  m  tho  said  contest, 
or  iu  violation  or  contravention  of  the  law  of  nations 
in  that  behalf— as,  for  example  and  more  especially,  by 
entering  into  the  military  service  of  either  of  the  said 
contending  parties  as  commissioned  or  non-commis- 
sioned officers  or  soldiers ;  or  by  serving  as  officers, 
sailors,  or  marines  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel  of  war 
or  transport  of  or  in  the  service  of  either  of  the  said 
contending  parties ;  or  by  serving  as  officers,  sailors, 
or  marines  on  board  any  privateer  bearing  letters  of 
marque  of  or  from  either  of  the  said  contending  par- 
ties ;  or  by  engaging  to  go  or  going  to  any  place  be- 
yond the  seas  with  intent  to  enlist  or  engage  in  any 
such  service,  or  bv  procuring  or  attempting  to  pro- 
cure, within  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  at  home  or 
abroad,  others  to  do  so ;  or  by  fitting  out,  arming,  or 
equipping,  any  ship  or  vessel  to  be  employed  as  a 
ship-of-war,  or  privateer,  or  transport,  by  either  of 
the  said  contending  parties;  or  by  breaking,  or  en- 
deavoring to  break,  any  blockade  lawfully  and  actually 
established  by  or  on  behalf  of  either  of  the  said  con- 
tending parties;  or  by  earning  officers,  soldiers, 
despatches,  arms,  military  stores  or  materials,  or  any 
articlo  or  articles  considered  and  deemed  to  be  contra- 
band of  war  according  to  the  law  of  modern  usage  of 
nations,  for  the  use  or  service  of  either  of  the  said  con- 
tending parties,  all  persons  bo  offending  will  incur  and 
be  liable  to  the  several  penalties  and  penal  conse- 
quences by  the  said  statute,  or  by  the  law  of  nations, 
in  that  behalf  imposed  or  denounced. 

And  we  do  hereby  declare  that  all  our  subjects  and 
persons  entitled  to  our  protection  who  may  miscon- 
duct themselves  in  tbo  premises  will  do  so  at  their 
peril  and  of  their  own  wrong,  and  that  they  will  in  no 
wise  obtain  any  protection  from  us  against  any 
liability  or  penal  consequences,  but  will,  on  the 
contrary,  incur  our  high  displeasuro  by  such  mis- 
conduct. 

Given  at  onr  Court  at  the  White  Lodge,  Richmond 
Park,  this  ISth  dav  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  lst)l,  and  in  the  24th  year  of  our  reign. 
GOD  save  the  QUEE-V 
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DECREE  OF  THE  QUEEN"  OF  SPAIN. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  relations  which  exist 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
the  desirability  that  the  reciprocal  sentiments  of  good 
intelligence  should  not  be  changed  by  reason  of  the 
grave  events  which  hare  taken  place  in  that  republic, 
Thavc  resolved  to  maintain  the  most  strict  neutrality 
in  the  contest  begun  between  the  Federal  States  of  the 
Union  and  the  States  confederated  at  the  South  ;  and 
in  order  to  avoid  tho  damage  which  might  come  to  my 
subjects  and  to  navigation,  and  to  commerce,  from  the 
want  of  clear  provisions  to  which  to  adjust  their  con- 
duct in  consonance  with  my  council  of  ministers,  I  do 
decree  the  following : 

Art.  1.  It  is  forbidden  in  all  the  ports  of  the  mon- 
archy to  arm,  provide,  or  equip  any  privateer  vessel, 
whatever  mar  be  the  flag  she  displays. 

Art.  2.  It  is  forbidden  in  like  manner  to  the  owners, 
masters,  or  captains  of  merchant  vessels  to  accept  let- 
ters of  marque,  or  contribute  in  any  way  whatsoever 
to  the  armament  or  equipment  of  vessels  of  war  or 
privateers. 

Akt.  3.  It  is  forbidden  to  vessels  of  war  or  priva- 
teers with  their  prizes,  to  enter  or  to  remain  for  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  in  the  ports  of  the  monarchy, 
except  in  case  of  stress  of  weather.  Whenever  this 
last  shall  occur,  the  authorities  will  keep  watch  over 
the  vessel  and  oblige  her  to  get  out  to  sea  the  soonest 
possible  without  permitting  her  to  take  in  any  stores 
except  tMte  purely  necessary  for  tho  moment,  but  in  uo 
case  arms  nor  supplies  for  war. 

AnT.  4.  Articles  proceeding  from  prizes  shall  not  be 
sold  in  the  ports  ot  tho  monarchy. 

Art.  5.  The  transportation  under  the  Spanish  flag 
of  all  articles  of  commerce  is  guaranteed,  except  when 
they  are  directed  to  blockaded  ports.  The  transporta- 
tion of  effects  of  war  is  forbidden,  as  well  as  the  car- 
rying of  papers  or  communications  for  belligerents. 
Transgressors  shall  be  responsible  for  their  acts,  and 
shall  have  no  right  to  the  protection  of  my  Government. 

Art.  ti.  It  is  torbidden  to  all  Spaniards  to  enlist  in 
tho  belligerent  armies,  or  toko  service  on  board  of 
vessels  of  war  or  privateers. 

Art.  7.  My  subjects  will  abstain  from  every  act 
which,  iu  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  cau  bo 
considered  as  contrary  to  neutrality. 

Art.  s.  Those  who  violate  tho  foregoing  provisions 
shall  have  no  right  to  tho  protection  of  my  Govern- 
ment ;  shall  suffer  the  consequences  of  the  measures 
which  the  belligerents  may  dictate,  and  shall  be  pun- 
ished according  to  the  laws  of  Spain. 

Palace,  on  tho  seventeenth  of  June,  one  thousaud 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-one. 

signt.d  With  the  royal  hand. 

The  Minister  of  State, 

Satlbxi.no  Caederox  Collaxtcs. 


DECREE  OF  THE  KING  OF  PORTUGAL. 

Mixistet  of  Foreio*  Affairs.  I 
Palace  or  Nncessm adm,  July  29.  1SC1.  J 
It  being  proper,  ill  view  of  the  circumstances  at 
present  existiug  in  regard  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  carry  into  effect  the  principles  established 
in  the  declaration  of  Paris  of  April  16,  1856,  made  bv 


the  same  reason,  to  adopt  other  measures  which  I 
deem  opportune,  I  have  been  pleased,  after  bearing 
the  Council  of  State,  to  decree  as  follows : 

Article  1.  In  all  the  ports  and  waters  of  this  king- 
dom, as  well  on  tho  continent  and  in  the  adjacent 
islands  as  in  (he  ultramarine  provinces,  Portuguese 
'subjects  and  foreigners  are  prohibited  from  fitting  out 
vessels  destined  for  privateering. 

Art.  2.  In  tho  same  ports  and  waters  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  article  is,  in  like  manner,  prohibited  tho 
entrance  of  privateers  and  of  the  prizes  made  by  priva- 
toers,  or  by  armed  vessels. 


|  The  cases  of  overruling  necessity^  (for^a  maior,) 
in  which,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  hospitality 
is  indispensable,  arc  excepted  from  this  regulation, 
without  permission,  however,  being  allowed,  in  any 
manner,  for  tho  sale  of  any  objects  proceeding  from 
prizes. 

The  Ministers  and  Secretaries  of  State  in  all  the 
departments  will  thus  understand,  and  cause  it  to  be 
executed.  KING. 

Marqitez  nr.  Lot-it, 

Aluerto  Antonio  de  Mobaes  Cauvauio. 
V  i*i  i  i  mi  e  de  Sa  pa  Bandezea. 
Carlos  Bexto  da  Silva. 
Tiiiaoo  AcorsTo  Yelloso  de  Hoeta. 

AxlUMO  JO»K  U  AVILA. 


VIEWS  OF  THE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSLA. 

St.  Peteesdcso,  July  10, 1S61. 

Sir  :  From  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  which  di- 
vides the  Uuited  States  of  America,  you  have  been 
desired  to  make  known  to  the  Federal  Government  the 
deep  interest  with  which  our  august  master  was  ob- 
serving the  development  of  a  crisis  which  puts  in  ques- 
tion the  prosperity  and  even  the  existence  of  the  Union. 

The  Emperor  profoundly  regrets  to  sec  that  the  hope 
of  a  peaceful  solution  is  not  realized,  and  that  American 
citizens,  already  in  arms  against  each  other,  are  ready 
to  let  loose  upon  their  country  the  most  formidable 
of  the  scourges  of  political  society — a  civil  war. 

For  the  more  than  eighty  years  that  it  has  existed, 
the  American  Union  owes  its  independence,  its  tower- 
ing rise,  and  its  progress,  to  the  concord  of  its  mem- 
bers, consecrated,  under  the  auspices  of  its  illustrious 
founder,  by  institutions  which  have  been  able  to  recon- 
cile union  with  liberty.  This  union  has  been  fruitful. 
It  has  exhibited  to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  a  pros- 
perity without  example  in  the  annals  of  history. 

It  would  be  deplorable  that,  after  so  conclusive  an 
experience,  the  United  States  should  be  hurried  into  a 
breach  of  the  solemn  compact  which,  up  to  this  time. 


In  spite  of  the  diversity  of  their  constitutions  and 
of  their  iuterests,  and  perhaps,  even,  because  of  this 
diversity,  Providence  seems  to  urge  them  to  draw 
closer  the  traditional  bond  which  is  the  basis  and  the 
very  condition  of  their*  political  existence.  In  any 
event,  the  sacrifices  which  they  might  impose  upon 
themselves  to  maintain  it  are  beyond  comparison 
with  those  which  dissolution  would  bring  after  it. 
United,  they  perfect  thcmsclrcs;  isolated,  they  are 
paralyzed. 

The  struggle  which  unhappily  has  just  arisen,  can 
neither  bo  indefinitely  prolonged  uor  lead  to  the  total 
destruction  of  one  of  the  parlies.  Sooner  or  later  it 
will  be  necessary  to  come  to  some  settlement,  whatso- 
ever it  may  be,  which  may  cause  the  divergent  inter- 
ests now  actually  in  conflict  to  coexist 

The  American  nation  would  then  give  a  proof  of 
high  political  wisdom  in  seeking  in  common  such  a 
settlement  before  a  useless  effusion  of  blood,  a  barren 
squandering  of  strength  and  of  public  riches,  and  acts 
ot  violence  ond  reciprocal  reprisals  shall  have  come  to 
deepen  an  abyss  between  tho  two  parties  to  the  con- 
federation, to  end  definitively  in  their  mutual  exhaus- 
tion, and  in  tho  ruin,  perhaps  irreparable,  of  their 
commercial  and  political  power. 

Our  august  master  cannot  resign  himself  to  admit 
such  deplorable  anticipations.  His  Imperial  Majesty 
Btill  places  his  confidence  iu  that  practical  good  sense 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Union  who  appreciate  so  judi- 
ciously their  true  interests.  His  Majesty  is  happy  to 
believe  that  the  members  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  tho  influential  men  of  the  two  parties,  will  seize  all 
occasions,  and  will  unite  all  their  efforts  to  calm  the 
effervescence  of  tho  passions.  There  are  no  interests 
so  divergent  that  it  may  not  be  possible  to  reconcile 
them  by  laboring  to  that  end  with  zeal  and  persever- 
ance in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  moderation. 

If,  within  the  limits  of  your  friendly  relations,  your 
language  and  your  councils  may  contribute  to  this 
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result,  vou  will  respond,  sir,  to  the  intentions  of  bis 
Majesty,  the  Emperor,  in  devoting  to  this  the  personal 
influence  which  you  may  hare  been  able  to  acquire 
during  your  long  residence  at  Washington,  and  the 
consideration  which  belongs  to  your  character  as  the 
representative  of  a  sovereign  animated  by  the  most 
friendlv  sentiments  towards  the  American  Union.  This 
Union  is  not  simply,  in  our  eyes,  an  element  essential 
to  the  universal  political  equilibrium.  It  constitutes, 
besides,  a  nation  to  which  our  august  master  and  all 
Russia  have  pledged  the  most  friendlv  interest ;  for 
the  two  countries,  placed  at  the  extremities  dT  the  two 
worlds,  both  in  the  ascending  period  of  their  develop- 
•  ment,  appear  called  to  a  natural  community  of  interests 
arid  of  sympathies,  of  which  they  have  already  given 
mutual  proofs  to  each  other. 

I  do  not  wish  here  to  approach  anv  of  the  questions 
which  divide  the  United!  States.  We  are  not  called 
npon  to  express  ourselves  in  this  •  contest.  The  pre- 
ceding considerations  have  no  other  object  than  to 
attest  the  lively  solicitude  of  the  Emperor  in  presence 
of  the  dangers  which  menace  the  American  Union, 
and  the  sincere  wishes  which  his  Majesty  entertains 
for  the  maintenance  of  that  great  work,  so  laboriously 
raised,  which  appeared  so  rich  in  its  future. 

It  is  in  this  sense,  sir,  that  I  desire  you  to  express 
yourself,  as  well  to  the  members  of  the  -General  Gov- 
ernment as  to  influential  persons  whom  you  may  meet, 
giving  them  the  assurance  that  in  every  event  the 
American  nation  may  count  upon  the  most  cordial 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  onr  august  master  during  the 
important  crisis  wnich  it  is  passing  through  at  present. 

Receive,  sir,  the  expression  of  my  verv  distinguished 
consideration.  GORTCHAKOFF. 

II  r.  De  Stoeckl,  Ac,  Ac,  Ac 


THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  TI1E  CONFEDERATE 
STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

We,  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States,  each  State 
acting  in  its  sovereign  and  independent  character,  in 
order  to  form  a  permanent  federal  government,  estab- 
lish justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity 
— invoking  the  favor  and  guidance  of  Almighty  God- 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America. 

Article  I.  Sec.  1. — All  legislative  powers  herein  dele- 
gated shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  tho  Confederate 
States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

fc>EC.  2. — The  House  of  Representatives  shrill  be  chosen 
every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States ; 
and  the  electors  in  each  State  shall  be  citizens  of  the 
Confederate  States,  and  have  the  qualifications  requi- 
site for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  Legislature ;  but  no  person  of  foreign  birth,  not 
a  citizen  of  the  Confederate  States,  shall  be  allowed 
to  vote  for  any  officer,  civil  or  political,  State  or  Fed- 
eral. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall 
not  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  be 
a  citizen  of  the  Confederate  States,"  and  who  shall  not, 
when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  in  which 
he  shall  bo  chosen. 

8.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  bo  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  States  which  may  be  in- 
cluded within  this  Confederacy,  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by 
adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including 
those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  exclud- 
ing Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  slaves.  The 
actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  years 
after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confed- 
erate States,  and  within  every  subsequent  term  of 
ten  years,  in  such  nmnner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct. 
The  number  of  Representatives  shall  not  exceed  one 
for  every  fifty  thousand,  but  each  State  shall  have  at 
least  one  Representative ;  and  until  such  enumeration 
shall  be  made,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  shall  be  en- 
titled to  choose  six ;  the  State  of  Georgia,  ten ;  the 


State  of  Alabama,  nine;  the  State  of  Florida,  two; 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  seven:  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
six ;  and  the  State  of  Texas,  six. 

4.  When  vacancies  happen  iu  the  representation  of 
any  State,  the  Executive  authority  thereof  shall  issne 
writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

5.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their 
Speaker  and  other  officers;  and  shall  have  the  sole 
power1  of  impeachment ;  except  that  any  judicial  or 
other  federal  officer  resident  and  acting  solely  within 
the  limits  of  any  State,  may  be  impeached  bv  a  vote 
of  twc-toird»  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature 
thereof. 

Sec.  3.— The  Senate  of  the  Confederate  States  shall 
be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State,  i 
for  six  years  by  the  Legislature  thereof,  at  the  i 
session  next  immediately  preceding  the  com 
ment  of  the  term  of  service ;  and  each  Senator  shall 
have  one  vote. 

2.  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled,  in 
consequence  of  the  first  election,  they  shall  be  divided 
as  equally  a*  may  be  into  three  classes.  The  seats  of 
tho  Senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  tho 
expiration  of  the  second  year ;  of  the  second  class  at 
the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year  ;  and  of  the  third 
class  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year ;  so  that  one- 
third  may  be  chosen  every  second  year;  and  if  vacan- 
cies happen  by  resignation  or  otherwise  during  tho 
recess  of  the  Legislature  of  any  State,  the*£xecutivo 
thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments  until  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  which  shall  then  fill 
such  vacancies. 

8.  No  person  shall  bo  a  Senator,  who  shall  have  not 
attained  the  age  of  thirtv  years,  and  be  a  citizen  of  the 
Confederate  States ;  ana  who  shall  not,  when  elected, 
be  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  for  which  he  shall  bo 
chosen. 

4.  The  Vice-President  of  the  Confederate  States  shall 
bo  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  hare  no  vote,  un- 
less they  be  equally  divided. 

5.  The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and 
also  a  President  pro  temport,  in  the  absence  of  tho 
Vice-President,  or  when  be  shall  exercise  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Confederate  States. 

6.  The  Senate  shall  have  sole  power  to  try  all  im- 
peachment*. When  sitting  for  that  purposo.they  shnll 
be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When  the  President  of  the 
Confederate  States  is  tried,  tho  Chief-Justice  shall  pre- 
side ;  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

7.  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  ex- 
tend further  than  removal  from  office,  and  disqualifi- 
cation to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or 
profit,  under  the  Confederate  States ;  but  the  party 
convicted  shall,  nevertheless,  be  liable  to  and  subject 
to  indictment,  trio),  judgment,  and  punishment  accord- 
ing to  law. 

Sec.  4. — The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives,  shall  bo 
prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution  ;  but  the 
Congress  may,  at  any  time,  by  law,  make  or  alter  such 
regulations,  except  a*  to  the  time*  and  places  of  choos- 
ing Senators.  * 

2.  The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every 
year ;  and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday 
in  December,  unless  they  shall,  by  law,  appoint  a 
different  dav. 

Sec.  5.— Each  nousc  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elec- 
tions, returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members, 
and  a  majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do 
business;  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from 
day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  at- 
tendance of  absent  members,  in  such  manner  and  un- 
der such  penalties  as  each  House  may  provide. 

2.  Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior, 
and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
number,  expel  a  member. 

8.  Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceed- 
ings, and  from  tune  to  time  publish  the  same,  except/ 
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ing  BuCh  part  as  may  in  its  judgment  require  secrecy, 
and  the  ayes  and  noes  of  the  members  of  either  House, 
on  any  question,  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one-tifth  of  those 
present,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

4.  Neither  House,  during  the  session  of  Congress, 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  fur 
more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that 
in  which  the  two  Houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Sac.  6. — The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  re- 
ceive a  compensation  for  their  services,  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
Confederate  States.  They  shall,  in  all  cases  except 
treason  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from 
arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their 
respective  Houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  the  same:  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in 
either  House,  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any 

2.  No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the 
time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any 
civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  Confederate 
States,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emolu- 
ments whereof  shall  have  been  increased  during  such 
time ;  and  no  person  holding  any  office  under  the  Con- 
federate States  shall  be  a  member  of  either  House 
during  his  continuance  in  office.  Kut  Congress  may, 
by  law,  grant  to  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the 
Executive  Department*  a  scut  upon  the  floe  r  of  either 
House,  with  the  privilege  of  discussing  any  measure 
appertaining  to  his  department. 

Sac.  7. — All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shnll  originate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  ;  but  the  Senate  may 

Eroposc  or  concur  with  amendments  as  on  other 
nit. 

2.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  both  Houses 
shall,  before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  Confederate  States ;  if  he  approve  he 
ahall  sign  it;  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it  with  his  ob- 
jections to  that  House  in  which  it  shall  have  origi- 
i,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their 
nal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.    If,  after  such 
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be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that 
House,  it  shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases, 
the  votes  of  both  Houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas 
and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and 
against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each 
House  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned 
by  the  President  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted) 
after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same 
shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it, 
unless  the  Congress,  by  their  adjournment,  prevent  its 
return ;  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law.  The  Presi- 
dent may  approve  any  appropriation  and  disapprove 
any  other  appropriation  in  the  same  bill.  In  such  case 
ho  shall,  in  signing  tho  bill,  designate  the  appropria- 
tions disapproved ;  and  shall  return  a  copy  of  such 
appropriations,  with  his  objections,  to  the  House  in 
which  tho  bill  shall  have  originated ;  and  the  same 
proceedings  shall  then  be  had  as  in  case  of  other  bills 
disapproved  by  the  President 

8.  £very  order,  resolution,  or  Tote,  to  which  tho 
concurrence  of  both  Houses  mav  be  neccssarv,  (except 
on  questions  of  adjournment.)  shall  be  presented  to  the 
President  or  the  Confederate  States ;  and  before  tho 
same  shall  take  effect  shall  be  approved  by  him  ;  or 
being  disapproved  by  him,  may  be  re-passed  by  two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses,  according  to  the  rules  and  limi- 
tations prescribed  in  case  of  a  bill. 
Sac.  & — The  Congress  shall  have  power — 
1.  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imj>osts,  and  ex- 
cises, for  revenue  necessary  to  pay  the  debts,  provide 
for  the  common  defence,  aud  curry  on  the  Government 
of  the  Confederate  States ;  but  no  bounties  shall  be 
granted  from  the  treasury ;  nor  shall  any  duties  or  taxes 
on  importations  from  foreign  nations  be. laid  to  pro- 
mote or  foster  any  branch  of  industry ;  and  all  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises  ahall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
Confederate  Stale*. 


2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  Confederati 
States. 

8.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes : 
but  neither  this,  nor  any  other  clause  contained  in  the 
Constitution,  shall  be  construed  to  delegate  the  power 
to  Congress  to  appropriate  money  for  any  internal  im- 
provement intended  to  facilitate  commerce ;  except  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  lights,  beacons,  and  buoys, 
and  other  aids  to  navigation  upon  the  coasts,  aud  the 
improvement  of  harbors,  and  the  removing  of  obstruc- 
tions in  river  navigation ;  in  all  which  cases,  such  da- 
ties  shall  be  laid  on  the  navigation  facilitated  thereby, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  costs  and  expenses 
thereof. 

4.  To  establish  uniform  laws  of  naturalization,  and 
uniform  laws  on  tho  subject  of  bankruptcies  through- 
out the  Confederate  States,  but  no  law  of  Congress 
shall  discharge  any  debt  contracted  before  the  parage 
of  the  same. 

6.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of 
coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  aud  mcas- 


1  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting 
md  current  coin  of  the  Confederate 
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7.  To  establish  post-offices  and  post-routes ;  but  the 
expenses  of  the  Post-office  Department,  after  the  first 
day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three,  shall  be  paid  out  of  its  own 
revenues. 

8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful 
arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors  and  in- 
ventors the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings 
and  discoveries. 

9.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

10.  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas,  and  offences  against  the  law 
of  nations, 

11.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  re- 
prisal, and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land 
and  water. 

12.  To  raise  and  support  armies;  but  no  appropria- 
tion of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term 
than  two  years. 

18,  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 

14.  To  make  rules  for  government  and  regulation  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces. 

15,  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute 
the  laws  of  the  Confederate  Stales;  suppress  insurrec- 
tions, and  repel  iuvasions. 

lfl.  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplin- 
ing the  militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them 
as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Confederate 
States;  reserving  to  the  States,  respectively,  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training 
the  militia  accordiug  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by 
Congress. 

17.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation,  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  over  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten 
miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  one  or  more 
States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the 
seut  of  the  Government  of  tho  Confederate  States; 
and  to  exercise  a  like  authority  over  all  places  pur- 
chased by  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
in  which' the  same  shall  be,  for  tho  erection  of  forts, 
magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  needful 
buildings,  and 

IS.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  currying  into  execution  the  foregoing  pow- 
ers, and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution 
in  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States,  or  in  any 
department  or  officer  thereof. 

Sec.  9. — The  importation  of  negroes  of  the  African 
race,  from  any  foreign  country,  other  than  the  slave- 
holding  States  or  Territories  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America,  is  hereby  forbidden ;  and  Congress  is  re- 
quired to  pass  such  laws  as  shall  effectually  prevent 
tne  same. 

a.  Congress  shall  also  have  power  to  prohibit  the 
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introduction  of  staves  from  any  State  not  a  member  of, 
or  Territory  not  belonging  to,  this  Confederacy. 

8.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall 
not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or 
invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it 

4.  No  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex  pott  facte  law,  or  law 
denying  or  impairing  tho  right  of  property  iu  negro 
slaves,  shall  be  passed. 

5.  No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid  un- 
less in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration  herein- 
before directed  to  be  taken. 

6.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported 
from  any  State,  except  by  a  vole  of  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses. 

7.  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation 
of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over 
those  of  another. 

8.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  but 
in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law ;  and  a 
regular  statement  and  account  "of  tho  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  all  public  money  shall  be  published  from 
time  to  time. 

9.  Congress  shall  appropriate  no  money  from  the 
treasury  except  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses, 
taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  unless  it  be  asked  and  es- 
timated for  by  some  one  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, and  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  President; 
or  for  the  purpose  of  paying  its  own  expenses  and  con- 
tingencies ;  or  for  the  pavment  of  claims  against  the 
Confederate  States,  the  fastice  of  which  snail  bavo 
been  judicially  declared  by  a  tribunal  for  the  investi- 
gation of  claims  against  the  Government,  which  it  is 
hereby  made  the  duty  of  Congress  to  establish. 

10.  All  bills  appropriating  money  shall  specify  in 
federal  currency  the  exact  amount  of  each  appropria- 
tion and  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  made  ;  and  Con- 

>  shall  grant  no  extra  compensation  to  any  public 


contractor,  officer,  agent,  or  servant,  after  such  contract 
shall  have  been  made  or  such  service  rendered. 

11.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  Con- 
federate States ;  and  no  person  holding  any  office  of 
profit  or  trust  under  them  shall,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present,  emoluments, 
office,  or  title  of  any  kind  wb'atcver,  from  any  king, 
prince,  or  foreign  state. 

12.  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  tho 

Sress ;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  asaem- 
Ic  and  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances. 

IS.  A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the 
security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  tho  people"  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed. 

14.  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered 
in  any  bouse  without  the  consent  of  the  owner ;  nor 
in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

15.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  per- 
sons, houses,  papers,  and  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated ;  and  no  warrant 
shall  issu  c  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath 
or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to 
be  searched,  and  the  person  or  things  to  be  seized. 

lfl.  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital 
or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment 
or  iudictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising 
in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  iu 
actual  service,  in  time  of  war,  or  public  danger ;  nor 
shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be 
twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  be  compelled 
in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself; 
nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without 
duo  process  of  law ;  nor  shall  any  private  property  be 
taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation. 

17.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall 
enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  im- 
partial jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime 
shall  have  been  committed,  which  district  shall  hare 
been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to 
of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  ;  to  be 
fronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him ;  to  have 


pulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor; 
and  to  have  the  assistance  ot  counsel  for  his  defence. 

IS.  In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  con- 
troversy shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury  shall  be  preserved ;  and  no  fact  so  tried  by  a 

iury  shall  be  otherwise  reC-xamined  in  any  court  of  the 
lonfederacy,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mon law. 

19.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  < 
sire  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  or 


20.  Every  law,  or  resolution  having  the  forceof  law, 
shall  relate  to  but  one  subject,  and  that  shall  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  title. 

Sec.  10.— No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alli- 
ance, or  confederation  ;  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisals ;  coin  money  ;  make  any  thing  but  gold  and 
silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts;  pass  any 
bill  of  attainder,  or  ex  pott  facto  law,  or  law  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts ;  or  grant  any  title  of  no- 
bility. 

2.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress, 
lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  ex- 
cept what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing 
its  inspection  laws ;  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties 
and  imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on  imports  or  exports, 
shall  be  for  the  useof  the  Treasury  of  the  Confederate 
States ;  and  all  such  laws  shall  he  subject  to  the  re- 
vision and  control  of  Congress. 

8.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress, 
lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  except  on  sea-going  vessels, 
for  the  imp'rovemcnt  of  its  rivers  and  harbors  navi- 
gated by  the  said  vessels ;  but  such  duties  shall  not 
couliict  with  any  treaties  of  tho  Confederate  States 
with  foreign  nations:  and  any  surplus  of  revenue, 
thus  derived,  shall,  after  making  such  improvement, 
be  paid  into  the  common  treasury;  nor  shall  any 
State  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace, 
enter  iuto  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another 
State,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  un- 
less actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as 
will  not  admit  of  delay.  But  when  any  river  divides 
or  flows  through  two  or  more  States,  they  may  enter 
into  compacts  with  each  other  to  improve  the  naviga- 
tion thereof. 

Akticlb  II.  Sr.'-.  1. — The  Executive  power  shall  bo 
vested  in  a  President  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America.  He  and  the  Vice-President  shall  hold  their 
offices  for  the  term  of  six  years ;  but  the  President 
shall  not  be  refligible.  The  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent shall  be  elected  as  follows : 

2.  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  ns  the 
Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  Congress ; 
but  no  Senator  or  Representative,  or  person  holding  an 
office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  Confederate  States, 
shall  be  appointed:  an  elector. 

3.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective 

id  Vice-Pro 


and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and 
one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the 
same  State  with  themselves ;  they  shall  name  in  their 
ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  dis- 
tinct ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-President, 
and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted 
for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice- 
President,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each  ;  which  • 
list  thev  shall  sign,  and  ccrtifv,  and  transmit,  sealed, 
to  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States,  directed 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  President  of  the 
Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the 
votes  shall  then  be  counted ;  the  person  having  tho 
greatest  number  of  votes  for  President  shall  be  the 
President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole 
■number  of  electors  appointed;  and  if  no  person  shall 
have  such  a  majority,  then,  from  tho  persons  having 
the  highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list 
of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the 
President.   But,  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes 
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shall  be  taken  by  Slates,  the  Representative  from  each 
State  having  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall 
consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of 
the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be 
necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives shall  not  choose  a  President,  whenever  the 
right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the 
fourth  day  of  Murch  next  following,  then  the  Vice- 
President  shall  act  as  President,  as  in  case  of  the 
death,  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

4.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
as  Vice-President  shall  be  the  Vice-President,  if  such 
number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors 
appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  a  majuritv,  then 
from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list,  tho  Sen- 
ate shall  choose  the  Vice-President ;  a  quorum  for  the 

Eurpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  num- 
er  of  Senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
shall  be  necessary  for  a  choice. 

5.  But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  tho 
office  of  President  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice- 
President  of  the  Confederate  States. 

6.  The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing 
the  electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their 
votes ;  which  day  shall  bo  the 


throughout  the 

Confederate  States. 

7.  No  person  except  a  natural  born  citizen  of  the 
Confederate  States,  or  a  citizen  thereof  at  tho  time  of 
the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  or  a  citizen  thereof 
born  in  the  United  States  prior  to  the  20th  December, 
1960,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President ;  neither 
shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not 
have  attained  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been 
fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  limits  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  as  they  may  exist  at  the  time  of  his 
election. 

8.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office, 
or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall 
devolve  on  the  Vice-President ;  and  the  Congress  may, 
by  law,  provide  for  tho  caso  of  the  removal,  death, 
resignation,  or  inability  both  of  the  President  and  the 
Vice-President,  declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  as 
President,  and  such  officer  shall  then  act  accordingly 
until  the  disability  be  removed  or  a  Presidcut  shall  bo 
elected. 

0.  The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for 
hid  services  a  compensation,  which  shall  neither  be  in- 
creased nor  diminished  during  the  period  for  which 
he  shall  have  been  elected ;  and  be  shall  not  receive 
within  that  period  any  other  emolument  from  the  Con- 
federate States,  or  any  of  them. 

10.  Before  he  enters  on  tho  execution  of  the  duties 
of  his  office,  he  shall  lake  the  following  oath  or  affirma- 
tion : 

"  I  do  solemnly  swear  for  affirm)  that  I  will  faith- 
fully  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  Confederato 
Slates,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  thereof. 

Sec.  2. — The  President  shall  be  commander-in-chief 
of  tho  army  and  navy  of  the  Confederato  States,  and 
of  the  militia  of  the  several  States,  when  called  into 
the  actual  service  of  the  Confederate  States ;  he  niay 
require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer 
in  each  of  the  Executive  Departments,  upon  any  sub- 
ject relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices ; 
and  be  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  par- 
dons for  offences  against  the  Confederate  States,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  impeachment. 

2.  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two- 
thirds  of  tho  Senators  present  concur ;  and  he  shall 
nominate,  and,  by  and  with  tho  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers,  and  consuls,  Judces  of  the  Supreme  Court,, 
and  all  other  officers  of  the  Confederate  States,  whoso 
appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for, 
»nd  which  shall  be  established  by  law ;  but  the  Con- 
gress may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  in- 
terior officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  President 


alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  depart, 
ments. 

3.  The  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  Executive  De- 
partments, and  all  persons  connected  with  the  diplo- 
matic sen-ice,  mav  be  removed  from  office  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President.  All  other  civil  officers  of 
the  Executive  Department  may  be  removed  at  any 
time  by  the  President,  or  other  appointing  power, 
when  their  services  are  unnecessary,  or  for  dishon- 
esty, incapacity,  inefficiency,  misconduct,  or  neglect 
of  "duty ;  and  "when  so  removed,  the  removal  shall 
be  reported  to  the  Senate,  together  with  the  reasons 
therefor. 

4.  The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  varan-' 
cies  that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
by  granting  commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end 
of  the  next  session ;  but  no  person  rejected  by  the 
Senate  shall  be  reappointed  to  the  same  office  during 
their  ensuing  recess. 

Sec.  8. — The  President  shall,  from  time  to  time,  gire 
to  tho  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such 
measures  as  he  shall  iudge  necessary  and  expedient ; 
he  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both 
Houses",  or  either  of  them;  and,  in  case  of  disagree- 
ment between  them,  with  respect  to  the  time  of  ad- 
journment, he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he 
may  think  proper ;  he  shall  receive  ambassadors  and 
other  public  ministers;  he  shall  take  care  that  the 
laws  hi  faithfully  executed,  and  shall  commission  all 
the  officers  of  the  Confederate  States. 

Sec.  4.— The  President  and  Vice-President,  and  all 
civil  officers  of  the  Confederato  States,  shall  be  re- 
moved from  office  on  impeachment  for,  or  conviction 
of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors. 

Abticle  III.  Sec.  1.— The  judicial  power  of  the  Con- 
federate States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Superior  Court, 
and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from 
time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges,  both 
of  the  Supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behavior,  and  shall,  at  stated 
times,  receive  for  their  services  a  compensation,  which 
shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in 
office. 

Sec.  2. — The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases 
arising  under  the  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  or  treaties  made  or  which  shall  be 
made  under  their  authority ;  to  all  cases  affecting  am- 
bassadors, other  public  ministers,  and  consuls ;  to  nil 
cases  of  admiralty  or  maritime  jurisdiction ;  to  contro- 
versies to  which  the  Confederate  States  shall  bo  a 
party;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  States; 
between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State,  where 
the  State  is  plaintiff ;  between  citizens  claiming  lands 
under  grants  of  different  States,  and  between  a  State 
or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  States,  citizens,  or 
subjects ;  but  no  State  shall  be  sued  by  a  citizen  or 
subject  of  any  foreign  State. 

2.  In  all  cases  effecting  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers,  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State 
shall  bo  a  party,  tho  Supreme  Court  shall  have 
original  jurisdiction.  In  nil  the  other  cases  before 
mentioned,  tho  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate 
jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  ex- 
ceptions, and  uuder  such  regulations  as  the  Congress 
shall  make. 

3.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment, shall  be  by  iury,  and  such  trial  shall  be 
held  in  the  State  where  the  said  crimes  shall  have  been 
committed ;  but  when  not  committed  within  anv  State, 
the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Con- 
gress may  by  law  have  directed. 

Sec  3.— Treason  against  the  Confederate  States  shall 
consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  i 


ing  to  their  enemies,  gii  ing  them  aid  and 
No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or 
on  confession  in  open  court. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the 
punishment  of  treasun,  but  no  attainder  of  treason 
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shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture,  except 
during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

Articli  IV.  Sec.  1.— Full  faith  and  credit  shall  bo 
given  in  each  State  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and 
judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State.  And  the 
Congress  mar,  by  general  laws,  prescribe  the  manner 
in  which  such  acts,  records,  and  proceedings  shall  be 
proved,  and  the  effect  thereof. 

Sec.  2. — The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
several  States,  and  shall  have  the  right  of  transit 
and  sojourn  in  any  State  of  this  Confederacv,  with 
their  slaves  and  other  property  ;  and  the  right  of 
property  in  said  slaves  shall  not  bo  thereby  im- 
paired. 

2.  A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felo- 
nv,  or  other  crime  against  the  laws  of  such  State,  who 
snail  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another  State, 
shall,  on  demand' of  tho  executive  authority  of  the 
State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  tno  crime. 

8.  No  slave  or  other  person  held  to  service  or  labor 
in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  Confederate  States, 
under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  or  unlawfully  carried 
into  another,  shall,  in  conscquenco  of  any  law  or  regu- 
lation therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or 
labor ;  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party 
to  whom  such  slave  belongs,  or  to  whom  such  service 
or  labor  uiav  be  due. 

Sec.  3.— Other  States  may  be  admitted  into  this  Con- 
federacy by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  tho  whole  Ilouso 
of  Representatives,  and  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  the 
Senate  voting  by  States;  but  no  new  State  shall  be 
formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other 
State ;  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
or  more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  concerned  as  well  as 
of  the  Congress. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  concerning  the 
property  of  the  Confederate  States,  including  the  lands 
thereof. 

8.  The  Confederate  States  moy  acquire  new  terri- 
tory j  and  Congress  shall  have  power  to  legislate  and 
provide  governments  for  the  inhabitants  of  all  terri- 
tory belonging  to  tho  Confederate  States,  lying  with- 
out the  limits  of  tho  several  States,  and  may  permit 
them,  at  such  times,  and  in  such  manner  as  it  may  by 
law  provide,  to  form  States  to  bo  admitted  into  tho 
Confederacy.  In  all  such  territory,  tho  institution  of 
negro  slavery,  as  it  now  exists  in  the  Confederate 
Slates,  shall  be  recognized  and  protected  by  Congress 
and  by  the  territorial  government ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  several  Confederate  States  and  Territories 
shall  have  the  right  to  take  to  such  territory  any  slaves 
lawfully  held  by  them  in  any  of  the  States  or  Territo- 
ries of  the  Confederate  States. 

4.  The  Confederate  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  that  now  is  or  hereafter  may  becomo  a  member 
of  this  Co  nfedcracy,  a  Republican  form  of  Government, 
and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion  ;  and 
on  application  of  the  Legislature,  (or  of  the  Executive 
when  the  Legislature  is  not  in  session,)  i 


tic  violence. 

Article  V.  Sec.  1. — Upon  the  demand  of  any  three 
States,  legally  assembled "iu  their  several  Conventions, 


the  Congress  shall  summon  a  Convention  of  all  the 
States,  to  take  into  consideration  such  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  as  the  said  States  shall  concur  in  sug- 
gesting at  the  time  when  the  said  demand  is  made ; 
and  should  any  of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  be  agreed  on  by  the  said  Convention — 
voting  by  States — and  the  same  be  ratified  by  the  Leg- 
islatures of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  or  by  con- 
ventions in  two-thirds  thereof— as  the  one  or  the  other 
mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  general 
Convention — they  shall  thenceforward  form  a  part  of 
this  Constitution.  But  no  State  shall,  without  its  con- 
sent, be  deprived  of  its  equal  representation  in  the 
Senate. 

Article  VI.  Sec.  1.— The  Government  established 
by  this  Constitution  is  the  successor  of  the  Provisional 
Government  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  and 
all  the  laws  passed  by  the  latter  shall  continue  in  forco 
until  the  same  shall  be  repealed  or  modified ;  and  all 
the  officers  appointed  by  the  same  shall  remain  in  office 
until  their  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified,  or 
the  offices  abolished. 

2.  All  debts  contracted  and  engogements  entered 
into  before  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  bo 
as  valid  against  the  Confederate  States  under  this  Con- 
stitution as  under  the  Provisional  Government. 

8.  This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  Confederate 
States  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties 
made,  or  which  snail  be  made,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Confederate  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of 
tho  land ;  and  tho  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound 
thereby,  any  thing  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any 
State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

4.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  before  men- 
tioned, and  the  members  of  the  several  State  Legisla- 
tures, and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers,  both  of  tho 
Confederate  States  and  of  the  several  States,  shall  bo 
bound,  by  oath  or  affirmation,  to  support  this  Consti- 
tution ;  but  no  religions  test  shall  ever  be  required  as 
A  qualification  to  any  office  of  public  trust  under  tho 
Confederate  States. 

5.  The  enumeration,  in  the  Constitution,  of  certain 
rights,  shnll  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage 
others  retained  by  the  people  of  the  several  States. 

6.  Tho  powers  not  delegated  to  the  Confederate 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States,  respectively,  or  to 
the  people  thereof. 

Article  VII.  Sec.  1.— Tho  ratification  of  the  Con- 
ventions of  five  States  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  Constitution  between  the  States  so 
ratifying  tho  same. 

Wbeu  five  States  shall  have  ratified  this  Constitu- 
tion in  tho  manner  before  specified,  the  Congress, 
under  the  Provisional  Constitution,  shall  prescribe  tho 
time  for  holding  tho  election  of  President  and  Vice- 
President,  and  for  the  meeting  of  the  electoral  college, 
and  for  counting  the  votes  and  inaugurating  the  Presi- 
dent. '  They  shall  also  prescribe  the  time  For  holding 
the  first  election  of  members  of  Congress  under  this 
Constitution,  and  the  time  for  assembling  the  same. 
Until  the  assembling  of  such  Congress,  the  Congress 
under  the  provisional  Constitution  shall  continue  to 
exercise  the  legislative  powers  granted  them  ;  not  ex- 
tending beyond  the  time  limited  by  the  Constitution 
of  tho  Provisional  Government. 


R 


RAILWAY,  Subterranean.  A  quick  and 
safe  means  of  communication  beneath  tho  over- 
crowded .streets  of  London  has  always  been 
tho  great  ideal  of  engineers,  and  is  now  in 
course  of  accomplishment  by  Mr.  John  Fowler. 
The  present  powers  of  the  Company  only  allow 
them  to  carry  their  lino  from  Paddington  to 


Finsbury-circns,  a  distance  of  fonr  and  a  halt 
miles;  "and  of  this  length  more  than  thrco 
miles,  extending  from  Paddington  to  tho  Vic- 
toria-street Station,  are  in  many  parts  quito 
complete,  and  in  others  nearly  so,  with  perfect 
working  junctions  with  tho  Great  Western  and 
Northern  Railways.   It  commences  at  tho  Pad- 
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dington  Station,  and  is  continued  thence,  in  an 
almost  direct  line,  towards  tho  New-road,  pass- 
ing beneath  the  Edgware-road  at  right  angles, 
and  intersecting  in  the  samo  manner  Lisson- 
grove-road  an<l  Upper  Baker-street,  skirting 
along,  beneath,  and  just  outside  the  southern 
extremity  of  Regent's  Park.  Thence  it  passes 
under  the  houses  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Park-crescent,  continues  beneath  Tottenbam- 
court-road  into  the  New-road,  and,  passing 
close  by  Euston-squarc,  turns  at  King  s-cross 
to  effect  a  junction  with  the  up  and  down  line3 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  From  KingV 
cross  a  great  part  of  the  line  is  an  open  cut- 
ting, except  fur  a  length  of  about  COO  yards 
beneath  Baguiggo-wclls-road  and  Coppice-row, 
where  again,  for  tho  length  we  have  said,  a 
tunnel  intervenes.  From  this  to  the  Victoria- 
street  Station  it  is  nearly  all  a  fair  open  cut- 
ting. From  the  station  to  be  erected  in  Vic- 
toria-street, the  line  is  to  have  two  branches, 
one  intersecting  Bolborn-hill,  or  rather  Skin- 
ner-street, and  continuing  its  course  due  south 
under  the  site  of  the  old  Fleet  Prison,  effecting 
a  junction  with  the  Chatham  and  Dover  line, 
which  is  to  cross  the  Thames  at  Blackfriars. 
The  other  aud  more  important  branch — in  fact, 
the  main  line — is  to  be  continued  under  the 
ground  north  of  Smithfiold  and  south  of 
Charter-housc-sqnarc,  and  will  pass  beneath 
Barbican  into  Finsbury  circus.  At  this  ter- 
minus it  is  intended,  for  the  present  at  least, 
to  stop.  As  it  is,  even  completed  to  the  Vic- 
toria-street Station,  and  communicating  with 
the  Chatham  and  Dover-bridge  when  fiuished, 
tho  facilities  which  it  will  offer  to  rapid  travel- 
ling will  be  immense.  A  person  starting  from 
Brighton  or  Dover  will  bo<  put  down  almost  at 
his  own  door  at  Bayswater,  instead  of,  as  now, 
taking  almost  as  much  time  to  travel  from  Lon- 
don-bridge to  Bayswater  as  to  perform  a  long 
journey  by  rail.  In  like  manner,  those  com- 
ing from  tho  North — Edinburgh,  Liverpool, 
or  Manchester — will  be  able  to  book  direct 
through  to  Dover  or  Southampton  without  the 
loss  of  a  minute  on  their  journey.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  for  passengers  pressed 
for  time  the  two  or  three  miles'  interval  be- 
tween tho  northern  and  southern  stations  of 
the  metropolis  is  equal  in  actual  delay  to  200 
or  300  miles'  distance  on  an  unbroken  journey. 
By  the  condition  of  taking  the  lino  under- 
ground, sewers  were  not  to  be  interfered  with, 
gas-pipes  and  water-pipes  not  to  be  touched, 
churches  to  bo  avoided,  and  houses  to  bo  left 
6ecure.  With  theso  drawbacks,  Mr.  Fowler 
was  at  liberty  to  take  his  tunnel  through  a  laby- 
rinth of  sewers  aud  gas  and  water  mains  if  he 
could.  At  overy  step,  vestries,  gas  and  water 
companies,  and  the  Board  of  Works  had  to  bo 
consulted,  and  but  for  the  kind  and  liberal  spirit 
in  which  the  Company  was  met,  and  tho  fair 
efforts  which  were  everywhere  mado  by  these 
bodies  to  help  them  over  their  great  difficul- 
ties, the  railway  could  never  have  been  made  at 
all. 


The  following  are  tho  constructive  details  of 
the  portion  of  the  line  completed :  To  the  Vic- 
toria-street Station  tho  line  is  nearly  3}  miles 
long,  having  stations  at  Paddington,  Edgware- 
road,   Baker-street,    Portland-road,  Euston- 
square,  King's-cross,  and  Victoria-street.  From 
west  to  east  tho  average  slope  downwards  of 
tho  whole  lino  is  about  1  in  300  feet,  though 
after  entering  the  city  it  again  rises,  but  there 
is  no  steeper  gradient  throughout  than  1  in 
100.   Its  greatest  curve  is  of  200  yards'  radius, 
and  its  greatest  depth  from  the  ground  above 
to  the  rails  not  less  than  54  feet,  and  there  are 
not  more  than  1200  yards  of  straight  line 
throughout.   The  span  of  the  arch  of  the  tun- 
nel is  28}  feet ;  its  form  is  elliptical,  and  its 
height  17  feet,  except  in  tho  parts  where  there 
is  great  superincumbent  pressure,  when  the 
form  of  the  arch  is  altered  to  give  it  greater 
strength  and  to  tako  the  crown  to  a  height  of 
19  feet.   The  foundations  of  the  tunnel  go  from 
four  to  live  feet  into  the  solid  ground  on  each 
side  below  tho  rail*,  except  in  some  few  places, 
where  the  close  vicinity  of  very  heavy  buildings 
rendered  extra  strength  necessary,  and  hero 
the  tunnel  has  been  driven  like  a  shaft,  and  is 
a  solid  ring  of  massive  .brickwork  above  and 
below ;  in  fact,  in  all  parts  of  the  tunnel  itself 
tho  most  zealous  care  lias  been  taken  to  ensuro 
the  structure,  being  everywhere  greatly  in  ex- 
cess of  the  strength  it  actually  requires.  Thus, 
even  tho  lightest  parts  of  the  tunnel  have  six 
rings  of  brickwork,  though  railway  arches  of 
seven  feet  greater  span  are  never  built  with 
more  than  hvc.   Tho  outer  side  of  the  arches 
is  also  filled  in  with  solid  beds  of  concrete, 
and  the  whole  covered  over  with  a  layer  of 
asphalte  to  keep  it  water-tight.   In  fact,  the 
tunnel  has  been  formed  on  what  engineers  call 
the  "cut  and  cover"  principle;  that  is,  the 
ground  has  been  opened  to  the  base  of  tho  in- 
tended tunnel,  the  tunnel  built,  covered  with 
concrete  and  asphalte,  and  filled  in  again  with 
earth,  and  tho  roadway  paved  over  as  before. 
On  this  plan,  and  working  in  12-feet  lengths, 
tho  tunnel  has  actually  been  constructed  at  the 
rate  of  72  feet  &  week,  quicker  than  any  work 
of  the  kind  has  ever  yet  been  accomplished. 
It  has  not  all,  however,  been  completed  at  this 
rapid  rate.   Passing  near  churches  and  heavy 
buildings,  the  tunnel  has  been  regularly  driven 
in  four-feet  lengths  by  skilled  miners;  and 
such  portions  advanced  but  slowly.    At  the 
western  extremity,  where  the  soil  was  a  fine 
gravel,  tho  works  were  at  one  time  greatly  im- 
peded by  tho  water,  which  in  that  district  is 
abundant  everywhere  at  about  14  feet  from  tho 
surface.    This  it  was  useless  to  try  pumping 
out,  as  the  pumps  brought  up  sand  and  gravel 
as  well  as  water,  and  would,  had  the  attempt 
been  persevered  in,  have  brought  up  the  very 
foundation  of  the  surrounding  houses  also.  It 
was  necessary  at  last  to  make  regular  drains  into 
the  low-level  sewers  in  order  to  keep  the  works 
free.    Through  tho  gravel  and  through  tho 
London  clay  tho  labor  has  been  very  easy,  but 
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in  parts  where  there  was  light,  loose,  sandy 
soil,  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced. All  the  really  difficult  parts  have 
now,  however,  been  surmounted,  aud  the  tun- 
nel built  in  the  most  6olid  manner.  The  lines 
of  rails  are  laid  through  many  lengths,  each 
line  being  double  gauge,  intended  for  both  the 
broad  and  narrow  traffic.  Where  the  junctions 
have  been  effected,  at  Faddington  and  King's- 
cross  it  was  necessary  at  the  noint  where  the 
6witch  rails  joined  to  widen  the  tunnel  and  at 
these  parts  make  it,  iu  fact,  like  the  mouth  of 
a  trumpet.  This  was  the  most  difficult  opera- 
tion ever  attempted  in  either  tunnelling  or  brick- 
work, but  Mr.  Fowler  surmounted  all  the  ob- 
stacles in  a  masterly  manner. 

What  mode  the  work  at  King's-cross  more 
difficult  than  all,  was  that  at  precisely  the  most 
difficult  part  of  all  the  junctions  the  great  Fleet 
Ditch  sewer  crossed  it  right  through  tho  crown 
of  the  tunnel  arch.   As  tho  sower,  of  course, 
could  not  be  disturbed,  the  obstacle  was  met 
"by  carrying  it  across,  slung,  as  it  were,  in  a 
powerful  cast-iron  trough,  and  there  it  now 
hangs,  peering  through  the  brickwork  like  a 
colossal  main,  and  with  all  beneath  it  as  dry 
and  sweet-6melling  as  if  Fleet  Ditch — the  fullest 
and  foulest  of  all  London  sewers — were  100 
miles  away.  The  stations  along  tho  line  already 
enumerated  will,  all  but  two,  be  open-air  sta- 
tions, and  even  those  that  are  to  be  under- 
ground will  bo  amply  lit  by  daylight  coming 
through  apertures  in  tho  roof  of  tho  arch.  But 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  all  tho  many 
that  had  to  be  overcome  consisted  of  construct- 
ing an  engine  that  tshould  be  at  once  of  great 
power  and  speed,  capable  of  consuming  its  own 
smoke,  and,  above  all,  to  give  off  no  steam. 
^Ordinary  engines  passing  through  tunnels  so 
completely  enclosed  would  in  a  very  short  time 
fill  them  with  such  a  mixture  of  steam  and 
smoke  as  would  be  very  nearly  suffocating, 
would  make  signals  almost  useless,  and,  in  short, 
render  the  traffic  not  only  disagreeable  but 
dangerous.    To  avoid  all  these  complicated 
evils  Mr.  Fowler  has  invented  an  engine  which, 
while  in  the  open  air,  works  like  a  common 
locomotive,  but  when  in  the  tunnel,  consumes 
its  own  smoke,  or  rather  makes  none,  and  by 
condensing  its  own  steam  gives  off  not  a  par- 
ticle of  vapor. 

In  a  trial  trip,  as  long  as  this  engine  remained 
in  the  open  air  at  Paddington,  it  fizzed  and  sim- 
mered like  any  other  locomotive ;  but  tho  in- 
stant it  entered  tho  tunnel  it  condensed  its 
steam,  and  scarcely  a  mark  of  vapor  was  per- 
ceptible ;  while,  from  the  flues  into  the  smoke- 
box  being  damped,  not  the  least  smell  of  smoke 
was  given  off.  As  upon  the  success  of  this 
engine  the  practical  working  of  the  line  de- 
pends, the  result  of  the  experiment  was  watch- 
ed with  a  good  deal  of  anxiety.  It,  however, 
was  perfectly  conclusive :  not  even  the  most 
distant  lamps  in  the  long  vista  down  the  sides 
of  the  tunnel  were  dimmed  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree—in short,  nothing  could  have  been  more 
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entirely  complete  and  satisfactory.  Ilavlng 

§one  through  tho  tunnel,. the  engine  returned 
own  the  same  track,  and  when  in  the  centre  of 
the  tunnel,  to  show  the  difference,  the  engine 
was  allowed  to  work  on  the  usual  plan,  and  in 
a  few  instants  the  whole  place  was  full  of  vapor, 
which  was  so  thick  that  oven  when  the  visitors 
returned  through  for  the  third  time  tho  lamps 
were  still  scarcely  visible.  The  through  trains 
from  east  to  west  and  vice  tend,  will  be  arranged 
to  start  every  ten  minutes,  to  accomplish  the 
distance  from  end  to  end  in  thirteen  minutes, 
at  a  rate  of  fares  which,  it  is  said,  will  compete 
with  those  of  the  cheapest  omnibuses.  If  this 
is  so,  the  line  ought  to  prove  remunerative  to 
the  shareholders,  though  whether  it  is  so  or 
not  it  must  be  an  immense  convenience  to  the 
public. 

RATIONS  FOR  VOLUNTEERS.  The 
amount  of  subsistence  allowed  to  each  volun- 
teer, and  known  under  the  term  "  ration/'  pre- 
vious to  the  extra  session  of  Congress  in  July, 
1861,  was  as  follows : 

|  pound  of  pork  or  bacon,  or  H  pound  of  fresh  or  salt 
beef" 

18  ounces  of  brand  or  flour,  or  12  outicea  of  pilot  bread, 

or  U  pound  of  corn  meal ; 
8  quarts  of  beans  or  peas,  or  10  pounds  of  rice,' 
or  140  ounces  of  desiccated  potatoes,  or  82 
ounces  of  desiccated  mixed  vegetables  ; 

10  pounds  of  coffee ; 
15  pounds  of  sugar ; 

4  quarts  of  vinegar; 
11  pound  of  adamantine  candles ; 
4  pounds  of  soap,  and 
2  quarts  of  salt. 

This  ration  has  been  found,  by  long  experi- 
ence in  the  regular  army,  to  be  ample. 

At  the  extra  session  nbove  mentioned,  Con- 
gress increased  it,- until  it  is  now  as  follows: 
j  pound  of  pork  or  bacon,  or  11  pound  of  fresh  or  salt 
beef ; 

22  ounces  of  bread  or  flour,  or  1  pound  of  pilot  bread ; 
6  quarts  of  beans,  10  pounds  of  rice  or  hominy,* 
aud  1  pound  of  potatoes  three  times  a  week, 
or  a  substitute  therefor; 
10  pounds  of  coffee ; 
15  pounds  of  sugar ;  * 
4  quarts  of  vinegar; 

11  pound  of  adamantine  candles ; 
4  pounds  of  soap,  and 
2  quarts  of  salt. 

Extra  issues  of  molasses  are  occasionally  made. 
This  ration,  if  cared  for,  and  properly  cooked,  is 
more  than  can  be  eaten. 

RHODE  ISLAND,  one  of  tho  original  thir- 
teen States,  and  one  of  the  New  England 
States,  is  the  smallest  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  Narraganset 
Bay,  chiefly  on  the  western.  It  extends  from 
41°  to  42°  N.  latitude,  and  from  71°  8'  to  71°  64' 
W.  longitude.  The  continental  portion  is  56 
miles  in  extreme  length,  is  40  miles  broad  at 
the  southern,  and  20  at  tho  northern  end.  The 
area  is  1,226  square  miles,  including  the  bay, 
or  1,200  miles  of  land.  Its  surface  is  very  di- 
versified, considering  its  extent. 

Its  political  division  consists  of  only  five 
counties.   It  has  a  coast  line  on  the  Atlantic 
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ocean  of  forty  miles;  along  Connecticut  fifty 
miles;  and' along  Massachusetts  seventy  miles; 
in  all  an  outline  of  one  hundred  and  sixtv 
miles,  extending  from  latitude  41*  13'  to  42'  1' 
north. 

It  is,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  the 
greatest  manufacturing  section  in  the  Union. 
The  annual  valne  of  goods  produced,  bv  the  cen- 
sus of  1850,  was  $22,117,098.  This  had  more 
than  doubled  in  1800,  according  to  the  census 
of  the  year.  The  population  of  the  State, 
which  had  been  70,931  in  1810,  had  risen  to 
174,021  in  1800.  In  politics  the  State  has  been 
eminently  conservative.  Although  it  gave  4,537 
majority  for  Lincoln  in  18G0,  it  at  the  samo 
time  gave  1,400  for  the  conservative  Governor 
Sprague.  The  Legislature  meets  semi-annually, 
in  May  and  November.  The  present  Senate  "is 
composed  of  17  Conservatives,  and  13  Republi- 
cans; the  House  of  45  Conservatives  aud  25 
Republicans. 

The  large  manufactories  of  Rhode  Island 
seek  markets  in  all  sections  of  the  Union,  and 
she  is  largely  dependent  on  the  South  for  raw 
material. 

The  increasing  difficulties  with  the  South 
were  in  Rhode  Island  regarded  with  much  soli- 
citude. The  threatened  interruption  to  her 
trade,  as  well  by  cutting  off  raw  material  as  by 
closing  the  market  for  many  of  her  productions, 
was,  although  of  vital  interest,  still  apparently 
secondary  to  other  considerations.  The  neces- 
sity for  preserving  the  Union  was  of  paramount 
importance,  and  Governor  Sprague  promptly 
took  the  initiative  in  respect  to  existing  difficul- 
ties. In  his  Message  to  the  Legislature,  ho  was 
the  first  to  propose  tho  repeal  of  the  Personal 
Liberty  bills,  which  had  been  passed  by 
Rhode  Island,  in  common  with  many  other 
States  of  the  North,  and  which  were  so  gener- 
ally regarded  as  one  of  the  main  causes  of  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  South.  Accordingly,  Gov. 
Spragno  expressed  himself  to  the  effect  that 
the  offensive  law  would  be  rescinded  "  without 
hesitation,  not  from  fear  or  cowardice,  but  from 
a  brave  determination,  in  the  face  of  threats 
and  sneers,  to  live  up  to  the  Constitution  and 
all  its  guarantees,  tho  better  to  testify  their 
love  for  the  Union,  and  the  more  firmly  to 
oxact  allegiance  to  it  from  all  others."  The 
vote  at  the  close  of  January,  1S01,  on  the  mo- 
tion to  repeal,  was  in  the  Senate — yeas  21, 
nays  9  ;  in  the  House — yeas  49,  nays  18. 

This  result  was  hailed  by  the  friends  of  tho 
Union  as  a  harbinger  of  peace,  the  more  so  that 
Ohio  and  some  other  States  had  made  a  move- 
ment in  the  same  direction,  and  that  the  peace 
conference  called  by  Virginia  was  on  the  eve 
of  assembling  at  the  National  Capital.  At  such 
a  juncture,  an  indication  of  more  moderate 
views  at  the  North,  even  if  confined  to  the 
limited  sphere  of  Rhode  Island,  was  enough  to 
awaken  hopes  of  an  amicable  settlement.  Theso 
were  not  realizod. 

When,  in  tho  progress  of  affairs,  the  difficul- 
ties culminated  in  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  tho 
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Governor  promptly  tendered  tho  Government 
the  services  of  a  thousand  infantry  and  a  battal- 
ion of  artillery,  and  immediately  convened  tho 
Legislature  in  extra  session.  It  met  on  the  17th 
of  April.  The  Senato  passed  a  resolution  of 
thanks  to  tho  Governor  for  his  prompt  action 
in  support  of  the  Government.  In  the  House  a 
bill  was  at  once  reported  for  providing  tho 
State's  quota,  and  a  bill  was  presented  appro- 
priating $500,000  for  enlisting  men  into  the 
services  of  tho  United  States.  The  Providence 
banks  came  promptly  forward  with  money. 
The  Bank  of  Commerce  offered  $30,000,  the 
State  Bank  $50,000,  the  Providence  Bank 
$15,000,  as  loans  to  the  State  to  aid  in  the  out- 
fit of  the  troops.  Large  offers  from  private  cit- 
izens were  also  made  to  Gov.  Sprague  for  simi- 
lar  purposes.  The  troops  began  immediately 
to  move,  and  on  the  20th  the  Rhode  Island  Ma- 
rine Artillery,  8  guns,  110  horses,  Col.  Tomp- 
kins, passed  through  New  York  on  their  way  to 
"Washington.  The  enthusiasm  in  the  State  was 
great,  and  the  citizens  crowded  forward  into 
the  ranks.  The  First  Regiment,  Col.  Burnside, 
was  ready  to  move.  Many  of  the  officers  aud 
men  were  of  the  wealthiest  class.  This  regi- 
ment, 1,200  strong,  when  it  left  Providence, 
was  accompanied  by  Gov.  Sprague,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Rhodo  Island  forces. 
A.  E.  Burnside,  the  colonel,  a  native  of  In- 
diana, graduated  at  West  Point,  served  in  tho 
Mexican  war,  resigned,  and  was  employed  with 
Gen.  McClellan  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
when  the  call  for  troops  was  made.  Tho  for- 
mation of  troops  went  on  rapidly.  A  second 
regiment,  under  tho  command  of  Col.  John  S. 
Slocum,  was  despatched  soon  after  to  Washing- 
ton, and,  with  the  First  Regiment,  took  a  con- 
spicuous part  at  Bull  Rim,  where  Burnsidd 
earned  his  brigadier-general's  commission.  That 
disastrous  day  stimulated  Rhodo  Island  to  new 
efforts.  The  Federal  Government  had  made  a 
call  for  more  troops.  Lieut.-Gov.  Arnold  issued 
the  following  proclamation  : 

Ptatk  of  Rnoi)F  Ist.axp.  Ac.  I 
Executive  Dli-autmlnt,  July  i»,  1S61.  f 

To  the  Rople  of  Mode  Inland: 

All  hearts  arc  bowed  in  sorrow  at  the  disastrous 
result  or  the  battle  of  the  Hist  iusL,  at  "Bull  Uuu,  in 
Virginia. 

The  national  arms  have  Rnstained  a  temporarv  de- 
feat. This  reverse  is  the  more  sad  to  ns  that  it  is  ac- 
companied bv  the  loss  of  so  many  gallant  officers  and 
brave  men  who  held  the  honor  of  Rhode  L-laud  second 
only  to  their  love  of  country. 

Colonel  John  S.  Slocum,  Major  Sullivan  Ballon, 
Captains  Levi  Tower  and  Samuel  J.  Smith,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Thomas  Fov,  of  the  Second  Regiment,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Henry  A.  l'rcscott,  of  the  First  Regiment,  have 
fallen.  So  far  as  yet  known,  this  completes  the  list  of 
fatal  casualties  among  the  officers;  that  of  the  privates 
is  not  yet  received. 

The' State  will  embalm  the  memory  of  these  noble 
men,  as  it  preserves  the  fume  of  iu  heroes  of  Revolu- 
tionary days. 

This  reverse  calls  for  renewed  and  vigorous  effort 
on  the  part  of  all  loyal  citizens  to  maintain  the  Federal 
Government 

Therefore,  I.  Samuel  O.  Arnold,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, do  hereby  call  upon  the  good  people  of  this 
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State  to  come  forward  without  delay  and  volunteer  their 
services  in  defence  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 

Arrangements  will  at  once  be  made  for  the  com* 
mandauts  of  the  several  military  companies  to  enroll 
men  to  serve  for  three  years  or  during  the  war,  unless 
sooner  discharged.  Let  the  response  to  this  call  be 
prompt,  decided,  and  such  as  will  show  that  the  mar- 
tial spirit  of  our  State  is  alike  indomitable  in  victory 
or  defeat.  SAM'L  O.  ARNOLD,  Lieut.-Gov. 

By  His  Honor's  command, 
Joux  B.  Bahtlktt,  Secretary  of  State. 

Gov.  Sprague  convened  the  Legislature,  and 
sent  in  a  message,  in  which  he  said : 

"  When  the  action  of  this  body  was  first 
taken,  the  Stato  and  the  country  felt  that  the 
-war  would,  from  the  necessities  of  tho  case,  bo 
of  short  duration.  Since  that  time  events  have 
.transpired  which  have  opened  tho  eyes  of  the 
whole  country  to  the  magnitude  of  the  rebellion 
■which  they  arc  called  upon  to  crush  out.  The 
repulse  which  the  army  has  recently  suffered 
has  been  owing  to  so  many  causes  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  attribute  it  to  any  one  which  we 
should  regard  as  satisfactory — all  of  them 
pointing  to  the  condition  of  things  which  we 
now  behold.  The  State  and  the  country,  how- 
ever, may  feel  assured,  from  the  change  in  the 
programme  at  Washington,  and  by  the  people 
throughout  the  whole  North,  that  the  errors 
of  tho  past  will  not  bo  repeated  in  the  future, 
and  also  'that  every  movement  for  the  future 
will  hardly  fail  to  result  in  success. 

"  Tho  war  will,  of  necessity,  be  a  long  one. 
"Wo  have  been  in  error  as  to  tho  strength  of  the 
enemy,  and  as  to  the  long  and  persistent  course 
which  has  been  pursued  by  the  South,  tending 
towards  this  point.  Whilo  we  have  been  oc- 
cupied in  our  business  they  have  been  creating 
revolution.  Wo  were  under  the  impression 
Jhat  they  were  lacking  in  all  the  resources 
which  go  to  raise  and  maintain  armies;  where- 
as, in  almost  every  particular,  wo  have  found 
them  superior  to  ourselves.  We  have  found 
not  only  tho  physique  of  their  men  eqnal  to 
oars,  but  their  clothing,  their  arms,  their  sub- 
sistence, and  their  means  of  transportation — 
every  thing  that  goes  to  make  up  military  effi- 
ciency, superior  to  ours.  And  when  we  have 
been  obliged  to  be  tho  attacking  force,  march- 
ing under  a  Southern  sun,  exhausted,  without 
provisions  and  without  shelter,  they  have  been 
encamped  and  in  fortified  positions,  in  a  conn- 
try  unfriendly  to  us  and  friendly  to  them, 
whero  they  could  receive  information  of  every 
movement  of  ours,  and  we  could  learn  nothing 
whatever  as  to  theirs. 

"  The  probabilities  are  that  in  no  case  on  the 
record  of  tho  world's  history  has  an  army  been 
called  into  tho  field  possessing  so  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  strength  and  position  of  tho  ene- 
my ;  and,  such  being  the  case,  it  was  impossible 
for  any  troops  in  the  position  ours  found  them- 
selves to  have  sustained  themselves  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time.  It  has  opened  the 
eyes  of  tho  country  to  the  immensity  of  this 
struggle,  and  in  that  view  of  tho  subject  the  re- 
sult may  be  bearable." 


Tho  Legislature  was  in  session  three  days, 
and  adjourned,  having  authorized  a  bounty  of 
fifteen  dollars  for  each  recruit  enlisted  under 
the  authority  of  the  State,  to  be  paid  to  him  on 
being  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States.  A  resolution  was  adopted  directing  tho 
payment  to  the  families  of  killed,  wounded,  or 
disabled  soldiers,  of  the  bounty  to  which  those 
soldiers  would  be  entitled  by  three  months'  scr- 
vico  under  the  acts  of  April  and  May.  Tho 
several  towns  were  authorized  to  appropriato 
and  raise  money  for  bounties  to  soldiers  and 
their  families,  on  the  same  footing  that  money 
for  town  expenses  is  appropriated  and  raised ; 
and  their  past  action  in  this  respect  was  con- 
firmed. 

An  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  General 
Treasurer,  under  advice  of  the  Governor,  to 
issue  the  bonds  of  the  State,  with  semi-annual 
coupons  at  six  per  cent,  interest,  for  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $500,000,  payable  in  ten  years 
•  from  the  first  of  October  next ;  but  the  State  is 
privileged  to  redeem  them  at  any  time  after 
five  years.  The  sums  allowed  by  tho  United 
States  to  the  State  in  settlement  of  the  war 
claims  are  by  tho  present  act  devoted  to  the 
redemption  of  these  bonds. 

The  General  Treasurer  was  empowered  to 
hire  $500,000,  or  less,  at  not  over  six  per  cent., 
and  to  renew  said  loans  from  time  to  time ;  the 
money  was  to  be  expended  in  raising  and  equip- 
ping troops  under  the  provisions  of  the  military 
act  passed  in  April.  The  Governor  was  author- 
ized to  employ  a  proper  person  to  adjust  mili- 
tary accounts  between  the  State  and  the  United 
States. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  declaring  that  all 
political  parties  should  unite  in  supporting  the 
constitutionally  elected  Government  of  the 
United.  States  in  the  present  crisis,  and  pledg- 
ing the  best  exertions  and  the  entire  resources 
of  the  State  and  its  people  to  preserve  the  Union. 

Tho  thanks  of  tho  Assembly  were  by  resolu- 
tion tendered  to  the  Governor  for  his  vigorous 
conduct  in  camp  and  field,  and  he  was  present- 
ed with  the  piece  of  cannon  belonging  to  the 
Second  Rhode  Island  battery,  and  brought  away 
from  tho  battle  field  at  Bull  Run. 

The  Assembly,  by  resolution,  thanked  Am- 
brose E.  Burnside,"late  Colonel  of  the  First 
Regiment  Rhodo  Island  Volunteers,  for  his  gal- 
lant services,  and  expressed  its  satisfaction  that 
the  National  Government  bad  recognized  and 
rewarded  those  services;  the  resolution  also 
signifies  a  wish  that  in  his  new  capacity  as  brig- 
adier-general he  might  be  placed  in  immediate 
command  of  the  Rhode  Island  regiments. 

Tho  call  for  troops  was  promptly  responded 
to,  and  the  State  furnished  six  regiments  and 
three  batteries  of  artillery  during  tho  year. 
The  enrolled  militia  of  Rhodo  Island,  (compris- 
ing all  males  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45,) 
numbers  20,283,  which  is  an  increase  over  1800 
of  1,742.  Her  quota  of  troops,  under  the  call 
for  500,000,  was  4,057,  but,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Adjutant-General  Mauran,  she  had 
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sent  in  her  own  regiments  5,124,  while  1,005 
had  enlisted  in  regiments  belonging  to  other 
States,  and  in  the  navy. 

This  is  a  heavy  draught,  being  equal  to  nearly 
one-third  of  the  whole  active  male  population. 

The  State  of  Rhodo  Island  suffered  perhaps 
more,  proportionally  to  her  population,  than 
any  other  State,  by  reason  of  the  short  supply 
of  cotton,  and  attention  was  immediately  drawn 
to  the  prospects  of  "  cottoning "  flax.  The 
Rhode  Island  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Domestic  Industry  offered  $500  for  the  best 
bale  of  flax  cotton,  fit  for  use  on  cotton  ma- 
chinery. In  consequence,  five  competitors 
claimed  the  amount,  but  the  committee  de- 
cided that  none  of  them  met  the  requirements. 
Some  of  their  samples  would  work  with  wool 
and  in  a  small  per  cent,  with  cotton,  giving 
the  cloth  greater  body.  The  difficulty  was  to 
obtain  a  uniform  thickness. 

ROMNEY,  is  a  village  on  the  South  Branch 
of  the  Potomac,  190  miles  northwest  of  Rich- 
mond. It  is  the  capital  of  Hampshire  county. 
A  few  miles  from  Romnoy,  near  Mill  Creek,  an 
attack  was  made  on  a  small  body  of  Confeder- 
ate troops  by  an  Indiana  regiment  under  Col. 
Wallace.  The  enemy  retired  through  Romney 
on  the  road  to  Winchester.  They  abandoned 
their  tents,  arms,  uniforms,  &c.  Some  prisoners 
were  taken,  with  a  small  loss  on  both  sides. 

RUSSIA.  The  most  extensive  though  not 
the  most  populous  empire  of  the  world,  possess- 
ing vast  tracts  of  territory  in  the  three  conti- 
nents of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America ;  ex- 
tending over  35°  of  latitude  and  192°  of  longi- 
tude, and  having  an  area  of  about  8,000,000 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  72,961,811 
inhabitants.  Much  of  its  territory  is  sterile, 
and  either  consists  of  snow-capped  mountains, 
elevated  sandy  plains,  or  frigid  and  ice-clad 
wastes ;  but  other  portions  are  abundantly  fer- 
tile, and  yield  vast  quantities  of  grains  and 
fruits;  while  its  forests  produce  the  best  of 
timber,  and  its  mountainous  regions  are  prolific 
in  mineral  wealth  beyond  any  other  portion  of 
the  globe.  Gold,  silver,  platinum,  iron  of  ex- 
traordinary quality,  copper,  lead,  tin,  the  pre- 
cious malachite,  beryl,  onyx,  agate,  and  other 
gems  exist  in  great  profusion  in  the  mines  of 
the  Urol,  the  Altai,  and  the  Siberian  moun- 
tains. 

The  people  are  of  numerous  races  and  have 
rather  formed  a  conglomeration  of  nations  than 
a  distinct  nationality.  In  Russia  in  Europe  the 
Muscovite  race  is  perhaps  more  numerous  than 
any  other,  but  large  portions  of  the  population 
aro  composed  of  Poles,  Swedes,  Germans,  Jews, 
the  Slavonic  races,  Lapps,  and  Finns;  in  the 
south  and  southeast,  Tartars  and  Turks  of  the 
Asiatic  tribes,  Georgians,  Circassians,  Arme- 
nians, &o.,  &c.  In  Asia,  Tartars,  Turks,  Tun- 
gouses,  and  Chinese  predominate,  but  thero  are 
many  Persians  of  the  old  Aryan  stock,  as  well 
as  Samoiedes,  and  other  tribes  of  the  Finnish 
family ;  while  in  America  the  Esquimaux  and 
other  Arctic  tribes  of  a  similar  origin  arc  the 


principal  inhabitants  of  the  cold  and  cheerless 
region  belonging  to  Russia. 
•  The  government  is  an  absolute  monarchy; 
the  Czar  or  Emperor  being  in  reality,  as  he  is 
by  title,  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias.  The  people 
of  European  Russia  have  been  divided  into 
three  classes ;  the  nobility,  who  possess  vast 
landed  estates,  and  some  of  them  immense 
wealth;  the  middle  class,  composed  mainly  of 
merchants,  teachers,  men  of  science,  and  master 
mechanics;  and  the  serfs,  who  were  slaves,  but 
of  late  years  attached  to  the  soil.  These  last 
were  again  divided  into  two  classes,  serfs  of 
tho  nobility  and  serfs  of  the  crown.  The  Rus- 
sian serf  possesses  extraordinary  mechanical  in- 
genuity, and  a  remarkable  facility  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  languages  and  literature,  and  has 
extraordinary  local  attachments;  bnt  he  is 
crafty  and  deceitful,  and  ages  of  servitude  have 
developed  in  him  tho  vices  of  tho  servile  condi- 
tion. The  events  of  the  year  in  Russia  have  been 
deeply  interesting.  At  its  commencement  there 
were,  perhaps,  no  more  than  the  usual  causes  of 
disturbance :  the  chronic  difficulties  growing  out 
of  the  forcible  disintegration  of  Poland,  which 
at  frequent  intervals  assumed  tho  acute  form  of 
insurrection  or  revolution ;  the  restless  condi- 
tion of  the  serfs  as  the  time  of  their  long- 
looked-for  emancipation  drew  nigh ;  the  dis- 
affection of  the  Tartar  or  Turkish  tribes  in- 
habiting the  Crimean  peninsula,  who  on  some 
real  or  fancied  grievance,  growing  out  of  the 
conflict  of  religions,  they  being  bigoted  Moham- 
medans, left  their  homes  in  a  body  and  precip- 
itated themselves  upon  tho  Christian  population 
of  Northeastern  Turkey,  driving  them  out,  and 
claiming  the  protection  of  their  co-religionists, 
the  dominant  power  in  Turkey — the  calm 
preceding  the  storm,  in  the  Caucasus,  and 
which  some  months  later  broke  out  in  a  re- 
newed and  severe  conflict ;  the  occupation  by 
Russia  of  a  considerable  portion  of  Independent 
Turkistau,  and  of  tho  region  south  of  the  lower 
Araoor,  rather  by' virtue  of  the  arts  of  diplomacy 
than  by  the  more  costly  method  of  invasion. 
This  was  tho  condition  of  the  empire  at  the 
opening  of  the  year. 

In  Poland  an  outbreak  soon  occurred.  In 
1856,  at  tho  close  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  soon 
after  his  own  coronation,  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der II.  had  promised  to  Poland  a  general  am- 
nesty ;  liberty  of  conscience  in  religious  mat- 
ters ;  the  restoration  of  the  Polish  language  in 
the  records  and  government  of  the  kingdom, 
and  instruction  in  it  in  the  schools;  aud  the 
reestablishmont  of  tho  suppressed  universities. 
These  promises  had  for  the  most  part  remained 
unfulfilled,  and  though  tho  amiable  and  popular 
Gortchakoff  (tee  Gortchakoff)  had  been  install- 
ed as  Governor  of  Poland,  and  had  done  his  ut- 
most to  beautify  Warsaw,  and  restoro  it  to 
more  than  its  former  stateliness,  and  in  many 
ways  the  rigor  of  the  iron-handed  Nicholas 
had  been  softened  under  the  administration  of 
his  successor,  yet  the  Poles  felt  that  they  were 
grievously  wronged. 
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Before  narrating  the  circumstances  of  the 
insurrection,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  Agronomic  Society  which  has 
been  to  such  an  extent  identified  with  it.  The 
Count  Andre  Zamoiski,  or  Monsieur  Andre,  as 
the  Poles  call  him,  was  a  Polish  patriot  of  noble 
and  ancient  family,  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
revolution  of  1830,  but  after  the  taking  of  War- 
saw in  1831,  has  been  permitted  to  return  to 
Poland.  Unable  to  bo  of  service  otherwise  to 
his  country,  ho  endeavored  to  promote  its  ma- 
terial progress ;  he  established  lines  of  steam- 
boats upon  the  Vistula,  and  erected  warehouses 
in  "Warsaw,  but  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
was  the  subject  to  which  he  devoted  most  atten- 
tion. Its  processes,  implements,  and  scienco 
were  matter  to  which  he  directed  his  thoughts 
and  efforts.  In  1850,  he  obtained  permission 
to  publish  a  monthly  agricultural  journal  at 
Warsaw,  and  in  1857  secured  the  sanction  of 
the  young  emperor  to  the  founding  of  the 
Agronomic  Society.  In  1859,  he  sought  and 
received  permission  for  the  Society  to  nold  an 
anniversary  and  public  sittings  for  the  discussion 
of  agricultural  topics.  He  had  also  been  instru- 
mental in  the  foundation  of  similar  associations 
at  Cracow  and  Leopol  (in  Galicia)  in  Austrian 
Poland,  and  at  Posen  in  Prussian  Poland,  and 
maintained  a  constant  communication  with 
them.  Those  who  have  never  lived  under  a 
despotic  government  can  hardly  realize  with 
what  almost  childish  eagerness  the  educated 
Poles  ioined  these  agricultural  associations.  In 
their  discussions  of  agricultural  topics  they  were 
measurably  free,  and  if,  occasionally,  under  the 
garb  of  a  politico-economical  doctrine,  some 
great  principlo  of  liberty  was  enunciated,  who 
could  blame  them  ?  The  Agronomic*8ociety  of 
Warsaw,  in  the  third  year  of  its  existence,  num- 
bered 4,600  members,  and  its  sessions  were  at- 
tended by  hundreds  of  ladies  of  the  highest  rank 
and  social  position.  The  others,  though  younger, 
had  a  proportionally  numerous  membership. 
On  the  25th  of  November,  1860,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  revolution  of  1830  had  been  cele- 
brated in  Warsaw,  by  funeral  services  in  mem- 
ory of  the  patriots,  and  by  the  chanting  of  na- 
tional martial  hyms.  In  January,  1861,  masses 
were  said.,  for  the  dead  poets,  Mickiewicz, 
Krasinski.  and  Slowacki.  The  government  tol- 
erated these  manifestations,  and  even  permitted 
those  who  took  part  in  them  to  wear  the  Polish 
national  costume  On  the  25th  of  February,  a 
great  crowd  gathered  around  the  old  market  at 
Warsaw,  nod  the  streets  adjacent,  to  do  honor 
to  the  memory  of  the  Poles  who  fell  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Grochow  in  1831,  and  a  procession  passed 
through  one  of  the  streets,  bearing  flags  with  a 
white  eagle  on  a  red  ground.  The  chief  of  Po- 
lice, Colonel  Trepoff,  ordered  them  to  disperse, 
but  the  order  was  received  with  shouts  of  de- 
risive laughter,  and  the  mounted  police,  irritated 
at  their  refusal,  rode  upon  the  procession  with 
drawn  sabres,  and  wounded  a  considerable 
number. 

On  the  27th  of  February,  a  funeral  service 


was  held  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites  in 
honor  of  Zawiska,  a  Polish  patriot  who  was 
hung  in  1833. .  From  that  church  a  portion  of 
the  crowd  went  to  the  hall  of  the  Agronomic 
Society  then  holding  its  annual  session,  and 
attempted  to  draw  it  into  the  insurrectionary 
movement,  but  by  the  adroit  management  of 
its  President,  were  prevented  from  doing  so. 
Another  portion  were  by  accident  thrown  into 
confusion  before  the  great  gate  of  the  church 
of  the  Bernardines,  and  the  Russian  general 
Zabolotakoi  ordered  the  military  force  to  fire 
upon  them,  unarmed  as  they  were,  and  tho 
Cossack  guard  to  charge  upon  them ;  and,  as  a 
result,  a  number  were  killed!  and  many  wounded. 

The  people,  though  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
were  now  thoroughly  indignant.  On  the  eve- 
ning of  the  day  of  this  last  massacre,  the  Polish 
committee  addressed  to  the  Emperor  a  remon- 
strance, closing  with  these  words :  44  Cut  off 
from  every  legal  means  of  bringing  before  your 
throne  her  grievances,  and  the  demonstration 
of  her  necessities,  Poland  is  compelled  to  make 
her  voice  heard  only  by  the  cry  to  heaven  of 
the  martyrs,  whom  each  day  she  offers  as  a 
holocaust."  The  Government  apparently  felt 
that  it  had  gone  too  far,  and  conciliatory  meas- 
ures were  adopted,  unpopular  officers  were 
removed,  and  reforms  promised.  The  funeral 
of  the  victims  of  the  27th  of  February  passed 
off  on  the  2d  of  Maroji  without  disturbance,  the 
prudence  of  Count  Zamoiski  having  secured  the 
adjournment  of  the  Agronomic  Society,  without 
any  participation  in  the  exciting  scenes  and 
topics  of  the  day,  having  first  passed  a  resolu- 
tion in  favor  of  giving  the  right  of  property  to 
the  serfs,  a  measure  which  the  Emperor  was 
known  to  have  greatly  at  heart. 

The  danger  seemed  to  have  passed,  when  sud- 
denly, on  the  7th  of  April,  an  imperial  decrco 
was  published  suppressing  the  Agronomic  Soci- 
ety. This  new  grievance  roused  all  the  former 
bitterness ;  again  the  crowds  assembled  in  War- 
saw, and  gathered  around  the  hall  of  the  Society ; 
and,  on  the  8th,  the  order  was  given  to  disperse 
them  by  armed  force,  and  the  charges  of  cavalry, 
and  the  deadly  fire  of  the  infantry  again  caused 
the  death  and  wounding  of  more  than  a  thousand 
citizens.  The  excitement  spread  throughou  t  Po- 
land, and  even  into  some  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ments, especially  tho  Ukraine,  where  strong 
sympathy  was  expressed  for  the  Poles.  The  Rus- 
sian Government  meanwhile  adopted  the  most 
stringent  nnd  cruel  measures.  Soldiers  were 
encamped  in  tho  principal  streets,  and  cannon 
were  plaoed  in  position  to  shell  tho  city.  Tho 
poldters  committed  numberless  outrages ;  tho 
Circle  of  44  The  Resource,"  a  favorite  place  of 
assembly  for  the  principal  citizens,  was  closed ; 
the  inhabitants  were  forbidden  to  wear,  and  tho 
merchants  to  sell  mourning  goods;  the  Poles 
who  resigned  government  offices  were  subjected 
to  the  severest  penalties ;  great  numbers  wero 
arrested,  and  especially  all  clergymen  who  man- 
ifested, as  most  of  them  did,  their  patriotic  sym- 
pathies. 
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Yet  with  a  vacillation  which  irritated  tho 
peoplo  almost  as  much  as  its  severities,  the  Gov- 
ernment seemed  to  fear  that  it  had  been  too 
harsh,  and  again  indicated  a  desire  to  intro- 
duce reforms  which  should  pacify  the  Poles. 
Public  fetes  in  honor  of  the  Czar  were  held,  hut 
the  Poles  discountenanced  them ;  the  journals 
and  the  penny  post  which  had  been  suppressed, 
were  restored ;  the  Circle  of  44  The  Resource  " 
was  again  opened,  and  permission  granted  to 
make  the  annual  pilgrimage  to  Czcnstochowa, 
the  holy  city  of  Polaud,  on  the  8th  of  May,  but 
no  one  weut.  Tho  taxes  were  lightened,  and 
other  measures  which  looked  towurds  some  re- 
duction of  the  burdens  of  the  country  were 
adopted ;  but  the  people  were  firm  in  their  de- 
mands for  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  with  its  constitution,  its  rights,  and  its 
immunities,  and  appeared  determined  to  take 
nothing  less ;  and  this  the  Emperor,  though  un- 
doubtedly sincerely  desirous  of  the  pacification 
of  Poland,  that  he  might  give  his  exclusive 
attention  to  the  emancipation  of  the  serf*,  was 
unwilling  to  grant.  On  tho  15th  of  Oct.,  1801, 
the  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  Kosciusko  led 
to  further  disturbances,  and  the  imprisonment 
of  a  number  of  Poles,  but  the  massacre  of  April 
was  fortunately  not  repeated. 

Russian  serfdom  dates  from  1001,  when,  by  an 
imperial  ukase,  the  peasants  on  an  estate  were 
forbidden  to  leave  tho  seryce  of  the  landholder 
without  his  consent.  Prior  to  tho  accession  of 
Nicholas  I.  to  the  throne,  in  1826,  the  serfs  were 
wholly  in  the  power  of  their  masters,  and  were 
often  treated  with  great  cruelty.  The  life  of  the 
Berf  was  of  scarcely  so  much  account  as  that  of 
a  dog  or  horse,  and  at  the  caprice  of  his  master 
lie  was  sold,  given  away,  drowned,  sent  to  Si- 
beria, or  otherwise  disposed  of.  The  ukase  of 
1827,  by  which  the  Emperor  declared  the  serf 
an  integral  and  Inseparable  portion  of  the  soil, 
produced  a  sensible  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  class.  A  further  amelioration  en- 
suod,  from  the  system  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  loaning  money  to  the  landholders  on 
the  pledge  of  their  lands  and  serfs,  and  the 
eventual  foreclosure  of  these  mortgages,  by 
which  tho  lands  became  crown  lands,  and  the 
serfs  crown  peasants.  In  this  new  relation, 
they  were  only  required  to  pay  to  the  Govern- 
ment one  dollar  a  year  for  each  male  peasant, 
and  were  liable  to  the  military  conscription. 
But  only  about  two-fifths  of  the  serfs  were  in 
this  way  relieved  from  the  oppression  of  their 
masters,  and  in  order  to  remedy  this,  the  Em- 
peror, in  1845,  conferred  on  them  the  power, 
hitherto  withheld,  of  making  contracts.  Armed 
with  this  power,  the  serfs  sought  to  purchase 
the  lands  on  which  they  .lived  from  their  land- 
holders, since  by  that  purchase  they  themselves 
becatno  free.  They  also  in  many  cases  loaned 
to  tho  landholders  money  on  the  mortgage  of 
their  estates.  But  they  had  not,  like  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  means  of  paying  to  the  landholder 
tho  third  part  of  the  value  of  his  property,  on 
foreclosing  tho  mortgage,  and  hence  they  lost 


their  capital,  and  did  not  gain  their  liberty. 
The  Government  again  interposed,  and  opened 
to  them  the  imperial  treasury  for  the  loans  they 
needed,  in  order  to  complete  tho  purchase  of 
the  property,  requiring  only  the  payment  of  3 
per  cent,  interest,  and  3  per  cent,  of  the  capital 
annually,  secured  by  the  mortgage  of  the  prop- 
erty. In  this  way,  in  many  cases,  by  payments 
spread  over  30  years,  they  became  free,  and  the 
proprietors  of  their  lands;  or,  if  they  failed, 
they  were  at  the  worst  only  crown  peasants, 
a  far  better  position  than  their  previous  one. 
There  were  still,  however,  many  large  proprie- 
tors who  were  not  in  debt  either  to  tho  Gov- 
ernment or  their  serfs,  and  who  refused  to  sell 
their  lands  to  their  serfs ;  and  for  these  serfs 
there  was  no  redress  in  the  ukases  already  pro- 
mulgated. For  them  the  only  hope  of  release 
from  servitude,  was  by  enlistment  iu  the  army,  or 
in  the  case  of  females,  marriage  with  a  free  man. 

At  the  accession  of  the  present  Emperor,  in 
1855,  there  were  in  the  empire  38,000,000  serfs, 
of  whom  16,000,000  were  crown  peasants,  and 
22,000,000  belonged  to  private  estates,  or  to 
the  private  lands  of  the  crown.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  exhaustion  of  his  finances  by  the  Cri- 
mean war,  Alexander  II.  was  sincerely  desirous 
of.  promoting  the  emancipation  of  tho  servile 
class,  and  to  this  he  was  prompted  as  well  by 
motives  of  humanity  as  by  the  conviction  of  the 
material  development  in  the  physical  condition 
of  his  empire  which  would  be  the  result  of  the 
substitution  of  free  for  compulsory  labor.  In 
1857  ho  promulgated  a  ukase,  providing  that 
the  serfs  were  to  bo  finally  liberated  within 
twelve  years  after  settling  the  terms  to  be  re- 
solved on  between  them  and  the  proprietors. 
For  the  purpose  of  framing  the  measures  of 
emancipation  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  or 
overcome  the  many  and  serious  difficulties 
which  were  involved  iu  it,  the  Emperor  ap- 
pointed on  the  15th  of  July,  1857,  a  superior 
committee  composed  of  tho  most  eminent  men 
of  the  Empire,  and  of  which  his  brother,  Grand 
Duke  Constantine,  was  president,  to  digest  and 
mature  a  plan  of  emancipation  which  should 
harmonize  the  interests  of  the  landed  proprie- 
tors and  the  peasants,  and  should  also  provide 
for  the  release  from  servitude  of  the.  very  con- 
siderable class  of  domestics,  who,  while  serfs 
by  birth,  and  servants  by  occupation,  had  no 
connection  with  the  landed  estates  of  the  pro- 
prietors. This  committee  reported  late  in  1860 
to  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Empiro,  by  which 
their  propositions  were  duly  considered  and 
approved,  and  on  the  5th  of  March,  O.  S.. 
(March  17,  N.  S.,)  1861,  the  Emperor  issued 
his  manifesto  dated  February  19,  O.  S.,  (March 
3,)  in  which,  after  reciting  the  past  disabilities 
and  injustice  which  the  serfs  had  endured,  and 
tho  solicitude  which  he  and  his  immediate  pre- 
decessors had  felt  for  the  improvement  of  their 
condition,  he  proceeded  to  declare  that  thence- 
forth the  landed  proprietors  must  allow  the 
serfs  to  cultivate  their  land  at  a  fixed  rental,  and 
that  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  purchase  from 
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the  estates  of  the  proprietors  sufficient  land  for 
their  support  and  that  of  their  families;  that  at 
the  end  of  two  years  they  were  to  bo  free,  and 
Booner  if  they  purchased  the  full  quantity  of 
land  to  which  they  were  entitled,  for  which 
purposo  lonus  would  ho  furnished,  if  needed, 
from  the  imperial  treasury.  The  domestics 
(dvorovye)  were  to  be  free  at  the  end  of  two 
years.  It  was  further  provided  that,  by  ami- 
cablo  arrangements,  the  proprietors  and  serfs 
might  shorten  this  period  of  temporary  bond- 
age, and  adiust  their  mutual  relations  at  once. 
For  the  settlement  of  any  difficulties  or  disputes 
arising  from  this  prospective  emancipation, 
special  courts  were  established,  and  a  char- 
ter of  rules  drawn  up,  specifying  tho  quantity 
of  laud  to  which  the  peasants  should  be  enti- 
tled, the  rental  and  other  charges  which  might 
be  exacted,  and  tho  terms  and  times  of  pay- 
ment. The  Emperor  closed  his  manifesto  with 
on  earnest  appcul  to  both  classes,  the  proprie- 
tors and  peasants,  to  maintain  towards  each 
other  a  spirit  of  mutual  accommodation  and 
good  will,  and  to  avoid  all  disputes  or  manifes- 
tations of  hostility.  A  commission,  of  which 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantino  wns  president, 
was  appointed  to  superintend  the  measures  for 
emancipation. 

"^Vhlle  the  measures  thus  initiated  were  wise 
and  benevolent  in  intention,  they  were  hardly 
so  clear  in  their  expression  as  was  desirable, 
and  it  was  found  that  they  had  excited  expec- 
tations on  tho  part  of  tho  serfs  which  the  events 
did  not  justify,  and  that  in  several  instances 
serious  disturbances  resulted. 

The  territorial  acquisitions  of  Russia  during 
the  year,  were  of  great  magnitudo  and  impor- 
tance. In  the  article  Geographical  Explora- 
tions, we  have  alluded  to  the  approaches  made 
by  that  Government  towards  India  in  Independ- 
ent Ttfrkistan,  and  to  their  explorations,  fol- 
lowed by  the  stationing  of  a  resident  commis- 
sioner in  Chinese  Turkistan.  In  the  extreme 
east  of  Asia,  they  have  acquired  far  larger  and 
more  important  possessions.  By  a  treaty  nego- 
tiated with  tho  Emperor  of  China  in  November, 
1860,  and  ratified  in  1801,  the  astute  Russian 
Plenipotentiary,  Mouravieff,  secured  the  cession 
to  Russia  of  tho  island  of  Saghalien,  and  that 
portion  of  Mantchooria  lying  east  of  the  Oussouri 
River,  as  far  south  as  the  42d  parallel  of  north 
latitude.  They  also  took  possession  of  the  princi- 
pal port  of  the  Japanese  island  of  Yesso ;  and  on 
the  13th  of  June,  1861,  seized  also  the  important 
island  of  Tsus-sima  in  the  straits  of  Corca, 
which  is  fifty  miles  long  and  twelve  wide,  and 
commands  the  strait.  This  island,  it  is  said, 
they  purpose  fortifying,  when  tho  Russian  Gov- 
ernment will  have  command  of  the  entire 
western  coast  of  Asia,  from  tho  35th  parallel 
northward. 

Tho  conduct  of  Russia  towards  the  United 
States,  since  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war, 
has  been  marked  by  courtesy  and  kindness^ 
The  desire  of  the  Emperor  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  institutions,  and  the  suppression  of  the 


rebellion  has  been  repeatedly  expressed,  and 
manifested  by  deeds  as  well  as  words.  (See 
Diplomatic  Cohuespondexce.) 

The  finauces  of  Russia  are  not  in  a  remark- 
ably prosperous,  condition,  ller  resources  aro 
immense,  and  her  revenues  large,  but  there 
has  been  for  a  number  of  years  past  an  annual 
deficit,  which  has  been  met  by  new  loans,  and 
the  credit  of  tho  empire  not  being  of  the  best 
abroad,  her  loans  have  been  cither  taken  at 
home,  or  if  negotiated  abroad,  have  paid  heavy 
rates  of  interest.  Tho  extreme  reluctance  of 
tho  Russian  Government  to  make  any  thing  liko 
a  full  expose  of  its  financial  condition  has  had 
an  unfavorable  effect  upon  its  credit.  To-day 
tho  best-informed  financiers  of  Europe  have 
very  little  positive  knowledge  concerning  the 
debt  or  tho  present  revenue  or  expenditure  of. 
tho  empire.  A  Russian  autboritv,  M.  Ogarcny 
states  the  debt  in  18G1  as  £82,410,000,  or  about 
$410,000,000 ;  but  as  the  same  authority  states 
the  debt  of  1800  at  £87,876,920,  which  would 
indicate  a  reduction  of  $27,000,000  in  a  year, 
when  no  financier  has  any  knowledge  of  tho 
payment  of  any  portion  of  the  debt,  his  state- 
ments aro  to  be  received  with  some  caution. 
The  annual  expenditure  is  supposed  to  range 
from  $220,000,000  to  $250,000,000. 


With  the  exce 
country  was  wel 
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ition  of  canals,  for  which  the 
adapted,  and  which  are  nu- 
cuustructed,  Russia  had  not 
y,  'accomplished  much  in  the 
way  of  internal  improvement.  A  railway  sev- 
enteen miles  in  length  was,  indeed,  built  in 
1836,  but  no  great  enterprises  of  that  kind  were 
attempted  till  ten  or  twelve  years  later.  Tho 
railway  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow  was 
opened  in  1851,  and  there  are  now  lines  com- 
pleted or  in  course  of  construction  to  most  of 
the  principal  towns  of  European  Russia,  and  to 
Berlin.  .There  were,  at  tho  end  of  1861,  8,395 
miles  completed,  and  nearly  as  many  more  pro- 
jected or  in  progress.  A  lino  of  electric  tele- 
graph, to  extend  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Niko- 
faicv  on  the  Pacific,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Amoor,  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1861, 
and  was  to  bo  vigorously  pushed  forward  to 
completion,  It  was  expected  that  it  would 
eventually  be  connected  with  the  American 
line  to  San  Francisco. 

Education  in  Russia  is  confined  mostly  to 
those  who  are  able  to  pay  for  it,  and  to  the 
foundlings  and  other  proteges  of  Government. 
The  high  school?,  seminaries,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities aro  well  conducted,  and  the  course  of 
education  in  them  is  thorough ;  but  the  com- 
munal schools,  where  they  exist,  aro  of  tho 
poorest  character,  and  impart  no  instruction 
of  any  value. 

The  empire  is  emerging,  and  with  a  rapidity 
which  under  all  tho  circumstances  is  encour- 
aging, from  a  barbarism  which  two  centuries 
ago  was  nearly  absoluto,  into  a  high  degree  of 
civilization;  and  though  there  are  occasional 
and  partial  reactions,  and  the  autocratic  gov- 
ernment under  which  it  has  remained,  is  gene- 
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rally  considered  inimical  to  the  highest  moral  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
and  intellectual  development,  there  is  as  little  as  can  be  found  in  the  history  of  any  nation  of 
cause  to  blush  for  the  progress  of  the  nation   Europe  for  tho  same  period. 
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SCIILOSSER,  FniEnmcn  CnnisTorriE,  a  Ger- 
man historian,  born  in  Jever,  Nov.  17, 1770,  died 
in  Heidelberg,  Sept.  23,  1801.  He  was  educat- 
ed at  GGttingen,  and  after  completing  his  uni- 
versity course,  was  for  some  years  a  privato  tu- 
tor. In  1808  ho  became  associate  rector  of  the 
school  at  Jever,  but  retained  tho  position  only  a 
year,  removing  in  1809  to  Frankfort-am-Mnin, 
that  he  might  enjoy  greater  facilities  for  his 
historical  studies.  In  1812  ho  accepted  a  pro- 
fessorship in  tho  New  Lyceum  at  Frankfort, 
in  1814  was  appointed  city  librarian,  and  in 
1817  professor  of  history  at  Heidelberg.  This 
professorship  ho  retained  till  his  death.  His 
greatest  and  most  widely  known  work  wo9 
44  History  of  tho  Eighteenth  Century,  and  of 
the  Nineteenth  to  tho  Overthrow  of  tho 
French  Empire,"  8  vols.,  published  at  Heidel- 
berg in  8  vols.,  (1823-40,)  and  translated  by  D. 
Davison  and  republished  in  England  in  8  vols., 
(1843-52.)  His  other  principal  works  were : 
u  Lives  of  Beza  and  Peter  Martyr,"  Heidelberg, 
1809 ;  44  History  of  tho  Iconoclastic  Coasars  of 
tho  Eastern  Empire,"  Frankfort,  1812 ;  44  Gen- 
eral View  of  tho  History  of  tho  Ancient  "World, 
and  its  Civilization,"  3  vols.,  Frankfort,  1826-34; 
44  The  History  of  tho  World,  in  Consecutivo 
Narration,"  9  vols.,  1817-24. 

SCRIBE,  EcofcxR,  a  French  dramatic  writer, 
born  at  Paris,  Dec.  24,  1791,  died  in  tho  same 
city  Fob.  20,  1861,  of  apoplexy.  He  was  ori- 
ginally intended  for  tho  legal  profession,  but 
his  guardian,  tho  advocate  Ben  net,  found  his 
dramatic  tastes  so  strong  that  he  advised  him 
to  abandon  tho  bar  for  the  stage.  His  first 
drama,  produced  in  1811,  and  in  which  he  was 
aided  by  his  schoolfellow,  Do  la  Viguc,  was 
highly  successful,  and  his  whole  career  as  a 
dramatic  writer  has  been  crowned  by  equal 
success.  He  was  tho  author  of  an  immense 
number  of  dramas  of  very  unequal  merit,  but 
all  exhibiting  a  correct  conception  and  great 

{>ower  of  vigorous  delineation  of  tho  life  of  tho 
ower  and  middle  classes.  A  selection  of  hi9 
dramas  (translated)  in  seven  volumes,  was  pub- 
lished in  England  in  1845,  and  many  of  them 
have  been  reproduced  on  the  American  as  well 
as  the  English  stage.  44  Fra  Diavolo,"  44  Robert 
)o  Diable,"  44  Les  Diamans  de  la  Couronne," 
44  Tho  Finest  Day  of  rny  Life,"  <fcc,  are  among 
those  which  will  be  most  readily  recognized. 

SEWELL'S  POINT  is  the  projection  of  land 
on  tho  right  shore,  where  the  Elizabeth  River 
turns  from  a  north  to  an  easterly  course,  be- 
coming then  what  is  called  Hampton  Roads.  It 
is  on  this  river  that  Norfolk  in  Virginia  is  situ- 
ated. The  point  was  fortified  immediately  after 
the  secession  of  Virginia.  Tho  battery  placed 
here  by  her  troops  was  the  exterior  of  the  lino 


of  batteries  intended  to  guard  the  Elizabeth 
River,  through  which  Norfolk  is  approached. 
This  lino  of  batteries  consisted  of  seven,  the 
heaviest  of  which  was  at  Craney  Island,  mount- 
ing about  thirty  guns.  Two  batteries  further 
inland  mounted  about  twelve  and  fifteen  guns 
respectively.  The  other  batteries  mounted  from 
seven  to  ten  guns.  The  battery  at  Sewell'B 
Point  commanded  the  vessels  blockading  James 
River,  and  if  tho  guns  were  sufficiently  heavy 
and  effective,  it  could  cause  them  to  remoTO. 
A  party  being  observed  perfecting  the  earth- 
works, tho  gunboat  Star  opened  fire  upon  thera 
with  two  ten-inch  guns  and  shell.  Subsequent- 
ly tho  Freeborn,  Capt.  Ward,  arrived,  and,  tak* 
ing  a  position  near  the  shore,  drove  tho  defenders 
out  of  tho  works,  and  disabled  tho  battery. 

The  Star  was  struck  by  five  shots  of  small 
calibre,  all  of  which  took  effect.  One  ball,  a 
six-pounder,  penotratod  the*  hull  on  the  lar- 
board bow,  a  few  inches  above  tho  water  line. 
Two  of  her  crew  were  injured,  and  ono  of  them, 
a  boy,  seriously.  This  was  the  first  skirmish 
between  the  floating  batteries  of  the  North  and 
land  batteries  of  the  South.  On  the  other  side, 
Vice-President  Stephens,  in  an  address  at  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  on  tho  23d  of  May,  spoke  of  tbe 
affair  as  resulting  in  "tho  vessel  being  re- 
pulsed and  disabled." 

SHAW,  Lemiri,  LL.  D.,  late  Chief-Jnstice 
of  tho  Supremo  Court  of  Massachusetts,  born 
at  Barnstable,  Mass.,  January,  1781,  died  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  March  30,  1861.  He  wa*  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College,  and  the  following 
year  was  assistant  teacher  in  on©  of  the  Bos- 
ton public  schools,  and  assistant  editor  of  tlie 
44  Boston  Gazette."  Ho  studied  law  with  David 
Everett,  Esq.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
New  Hampshire,  Sept.  1804,  and  two  months 
after,  commenced  practice  in  Boston,  remaining 
in  practice  until  his  appointment  as  Chief-Jos- 
tico.  In  1816  ho  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  in 
which  he  wa9  continued  by  reflection  for  seven 
years,  and  was  subsequently  for  four  years  a 
member  of  tho  Senate.  In  1820  ho  was  a 
member  of  tho  Convention  for  revising  the 
Constitution.  In  Sept.  1830  ho  was  appointed 
Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court, 
which  office  ho  held  thirty  years.  Ho  was  an 
overseer  of  Harvard  College  about  fifteen  years, 
and  thirty  years  in  the  Corporation.  While  in 
tho  Legislature  he  drew  up  an  elaborato  report 
concerning  the  lands  of  the  United  States,  ad- 
vocating their  distribution  to  tho  old  as  well  as 
to  tho  now  States,  for  tho  purposes  of  educa- 
tion. He  was  considered  an  able  jurist,  and  h» 
legal  opinions  were  regarded  as  possessing  grew 
weight. 
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SLAVES.  This  species  of  property,  as  it  is 
known  at  the  South,  and  this  "  class  of  persons 
held  to  service  and  labor,"  as  it  is  designated  at 
the  North,  -was  the  occasion  of  much  perplexity 
to  the  Government  in  the  conduct  of  hostili- 
ties against  the  seceded  States.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  gives  no  authority, 
either  express  or  implied,  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  interfero  with,  control,  or  regulate 
the  relations  of  master  and  slave  in  any  Stato  in 
which  this  social  condition  exists.  On  this  point 
the  people  are  almost  unanimous*  in  their 
opinion.  Bat  when  a  number  of  the  slave- 
holding  States  seceded,  and  a  civil  war  ensued 
between  them  and  the  Federal  Government, 
how  were  the  relations  of  that  Government  to 
the  slaves  affected?  The  Government  took  the 
position  that  each  State  was  a  part  of  the 
Union,  and  that  "  insurgents  "  or  "  rebels  "  had 
undertaken  to  wrest  its  authority  in  certain 
States.  Therefore  the  Constitution  continued 
in  full  force  over  all  the  States,  as  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  its  loyal  citizons,  and 
the  arm  of  the  Government  was  thereby  stayed 
from  interference  with  slaves  of  loyal  citizeus. 
In  Western  Virginia,  which  refused  to  become 
a  part  of  the  Confederate  States,  the  relations 
of  master  and  slaves  were  unaltered ;  so  like- 
wise in  Kentucky,  in  Missouri,  in  Maryland  and 
Delaware.  But  how  was  this  state  of  servi- 
tude in  its  relations  to  the  Government  affected 
among  disloyal  citizens,  those  whose  hands  were 
raised  to  destroy  the  Government  over  them — 
could  they  claim  the  forbearance  of  the  military 
power  organized  under  the  Constitution,  when 
they  were  striving  to  destroy  the  Constitution 
itself?  The  development  which  this  question 
received  in  the  progress  of  events,  is  the  answer 
which  it  is  the  province  of  history  to  give. 

The  slaves  were  first  called  contrabands. 

This  term,  as  used  in  law,  has  been  almost 
entirely  confined  to  property.  Military  or  na- 
val persons  in  the  service  of  the  enemy,  his 
ambassadors  and  ministers  sent  to  solicit  assist- 
ance, comprise  nearly  the  entiro  class  hereto- 
fore known  as  suoh.  But  in  those  novel  rela- 
tions which  exist  in  the  conflict  between  the 
North  And  the  South,  a  new  class,  composed  of 
slaves,  hfl9  appeared,  to  whom  it  has  been  ap- 
plied. Even  hero  it  has  its  limitations.  It 
should  strictly  embrace  those  who  had  been 
employed  upon  fortifications  and  other  works 
of  an  enemy,  and  who  come  within  the  Union 
lines.  The  term  was  first  given  to  certain  able- 
bodied  men  who  came  within  the  lines  of  Gen- 
eral Butler's  camp,  at  Fortress  Monroe.  Upon 
the  demand  for  their  surrender,  made  by  the 
officer  of  a  Confederate  force  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, he  replied  that  they  were  contraband  of 
war,  and  as  such  would  not  be  given  up.  He 

•  On  the  11th  of  February,  the  Home  of  Representatives 
In  Congress  passed  the  following  resoluUun— jreas,  181; 
Mrs,  none : 

Ut-nolrrtf,  That  neither  Conjrreiia,  nor  the  people  or  Govern- 
ments of  the  non-slaveholdtne  States,  have  a  constitutional 
rlzfct  to  legislate  npon  or  Interfere  with  slavery  In  tin y  sJjivc- 
toldiog  State  of  the  Union. 
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immediately  notified  the  War  Department  of 
these  proceedings. 

Soon  after,  embarrassed  by  the  rush  of  "  con- 
trabands "  to  his  camp,  General  Butler  writes 
again  to  the  Secretary : 

u  Since  I  wrote  my  last,  the  question  in  re- 
gard to  slave  property  is  becoming  one  of  very 
•serious  magnitude.  The  inhabitants  of  Virginia 
are  using  their  negroes  in  the  batteries,  and  are 
preparing  to  send  their  women  and  children 
South.  The  escapes  from  them  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  a  squad  has  come  in  this  morning, 
(May  27,)  and  my  pickets  are  bringing  their 
women  and  children.  .  Of  course  these  cannot 
be  dealt  with  upon  the  theory  on  which  I  de- 
signed to  treat  the  service  of  able-bodied  men 
and  women  who  might  come  within  my  lines, 
and  of  which  I  gave  yon  a  detailed  account  in 
my  last  despatch. 

"I  am  in  the  utmost  doubt  what  to  do  with 
this  species  of  property.  Up  to  this  time  I 
have  bad  come  within  my  lines  men  and  women, 
with  their  children — entiro  families — each  fam- 
ily belonging  to  the  same  owner.  I  have,  there- 
fore, determined  to  employ,  as  I  can  do  very 
profitably,  the  able-bodied  persons  in  the  party, 
issuing  proper  food  for  the  support  of  all,  and 
charging  against  their  services  the  expense  of 
care  and  sustenance  of  the  non-laborers,  keep- 
ing a  strict  and  accurato  account  as  well  of  the 
services  as  of  the  expenditures,  having  the 
worth  of  the  services  and  the  cost  of  the  ex- 
penditure determined  by  a  board  of  survey 
hereafter  to  bo  detailed.  I  know  of  no  other 
manner  in  which  to  dispose  of  this  subject  and 
the  questions  connected  therewith.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  proporty  to  the  insurgents,  it  will  be  of 
very  great  moment— the  number  that  I  now 
have  amounting,  as  I  am  informed,  to  what  in 
good  times  would  bo  of  the  value  of  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars." 

Tho  Secretory  of  "War  immediately,  on  the 
30th  of  May,  replied,  conveying  the  views  of  the 
Government  at  that  time : 

44  Your  action  in  respect  to  tho  negroes  who 
camo  within  your  lines  from  tho  service  of  the 
rebels,  is  approved.  The  Department  is  sensi- 
ble of  the  embarrassments  which  must  sur- 
round officers  conducting  military  operations  in 
a  State  by  the  laws  of  which  slavery  is  sanc- 
tioned. The  Government  cannot  recognize  tho 
rejection  by  any  State  of  the  Federal  obliga- 
tions, nor  can  it  refuse  the  performance  of  the 
Federal  obligations  resting  upon  itself.  Among 
these  Federal  obligations,  however,  none  can 
be  more  important  than  that  of  suppressing  and 
dispersing  armed  combinations  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  its  whole  constitution- 
al authority.  While,  therefore,  you  will  permit 
no  interference,  by  the  persons  under  your  com- 
mand, with  the  relations  of  persons  held  to  ser- 
vice under  the  laws  of  any  State,  you  will,  on 
the  other  hand,  so  long  as  any  State  within 
which  your  military  operations  are  conducted 
is  under  tho  control  of  such  armed  combina- 
tions, refrain  from  surreudering  to  alleged  mas- 
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tcrs  any  persons  who  may  com©  within  your 
lines.  You  will  employ  such  persons  in  the 
services  to  which  they  may  he  hest  adapted, 
keeping  an  account  of  the  labor  by  them  per- 
formed, of  the  value  of  it,  and  the  expenses  of 
their  maintenance.  The  question  of  their  final 
disposition  will  be  reserved  for  future  deter- 
mination.11 

•  Ou  tho  1 1th  of  July,  the  United  States  Mar- 
shal of  Kansas  writes  to  the  Attorney-General, 
asking  whether  he  should  give  his  official  ser- 
vices in  the  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law. 

In  reply,  the  Attorney-General  says : 

"  It  is  the  President's  constitutional  duty  to 
4  take  core  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.1 
That  means  all  the  laws.  Ho  has  no  right  to 
discriminate— no  right  to  execute  the  laws  he 
likes,  and  leave  unexecuted  those  he  dislikes. 
And  of  course  you  and  I,  his  subordinates,  can 
have  no  wider  latitude  of  discretion  than  he 
has.  Missouri  is  a  State  in  the  Union.  The 
insurrectionary  disorders  in  Missouri  are  but 
individual  crimes,  and  do  not  change  the  legal 
status  of  the  Slate,  nor  change  its  rights  and 
obligations  as  a  member  of  tho  Union. 

"  A  refusal,  by  a  ministerial  officer,  to  exe- 
cnto  any  law  which  properly  belongs  to  his 
office,  is  an  official  misdemeanor,  of  which  I  do 
not  doubt  the  President  would  take  notice.11 

At  the  extra  session  of  Congress,  a  bill  known 
as  the  Confiscation  Act  was  passed,  containing 
the  following  section: 

And  be  U  further  enacted.  Thai  whenever  hereafter, 
during  the  present  insurrection  against  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  any  person  claimed  to  be  held  to 
labor  or  service  under  the  law  of  anj  State  shall  be  re- 
quired or  permitted  by  the  person  to  whom  such  labor 
or  service  is  claimed  to  be  due,  or  by  the  lawful  a^cnt 
of  such  person,  to  take  up  arms  against  the  United 
States,  or  shall  be  required  or  permitted  by  the  per- 
son to  whom  such  labor  or  service  is  claimed  to  be  due, 
or  his  lawful  agent,  to  work  or  to  be  employed  in  or 
upon  any  fort,  navy  yard,  dock,  armory,  Bhip,  mtrench- 
inent,  or  in  any  military  or  naval  service  whatsoever, 
against  the  Government  and  lawful  authority  of  the 
United  States,  then,  and  in  every  such  case,  the  person 
to  whom  such  labor  or  service  is  claimed  to  be  due 
sbnll  forfeit  his  claim  to  snch  labor,  any  law  of  the 
State  or  of  the  United  States  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. And  whenever  thereafter  the  person  claim- 
ing such  labor  or  service  shall  seek  to  enforce  his  claim, 
ifthall  be  a  full  and  sufficient  answer  to  such  claim  that 
the 'person  whose  service  or  labor  is  claimed  bad  been 
employed  in  hostile  service  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 


This  was  finally  approved  by  the  President 
on  the  6th  of  August.  On  tho  8th,  tho  Secre- 
tary of  War  again  writes  to  General  Butler, 
giving  very  fully  tho  views  of  the  Government. 
The  conclusion  adopted  was  such  as  to  con- 
vince citizens  acknowledging  tho  sovereignty 
of  tho  United  States  ■  Government  that  tho 
principle  laid  down  in  the  Constitution,  that 
"  private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  publio 
uses  without  just  compensation,11  was  to  be 
strictly  observed,  and  tho  command  to  the 
troops  against  interference  with  the  servants 
of  peaceful  citizens,  "  in  house  or  field,"  was  all 


that  could  be  claimed  of  a  just  Government 
called  to  cope  with  a  great  enemy. 

The  Secretary  thus  proceeds:  "It  is  the 
desire  of  the  President  that  all  existing  rights, 
in  all  the  States,  be  fully  respected  and  main- 
tained. The  war  now  prosecuted  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  a  war  for  the 
Union,  and  for  the  preservation  of  all  constitu- 
tional rights  of  States  and  the  citizens  of  tho 
States  in  the  Union.  Hence  no  question  can 
arise  as  to  fugitives  from  service  within  the 
States  and  Territories  in  which  the  authority  of 
the  Union  is  fully  acknowledged.  The  ordtoart 
forms  of  judicial  proceeding,  which  must  be  re- 
spected by  military  and  civil  authorities  alike, 
will  suffice  for  the  enforcement  of  all  legal 
claims.  But  in  States  wholly  or  partially  un- 
der insurrectionary  control,  where  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  are  so  far  opposed  and  resist- 
ed that  they  cannot  be  effectually  enforced,  it 
is  obvious  that  rights  dependent  on  the  execu- 
tion of  those  laws  must  temporarily  fail ;  and  it 
is  equally  obvious  that  rights  dependent  on  the 
laws  of  the  States  within  which  military  opera- 
tions are  conducted,  must  be  necessarily  sub- 
ordinated to  the  military  exigencies  created  br 
the  insurrection,  if  not  wholly  forfeited  by  the 
treasonable  conduct  of  parties  claiming  them. 
To  this  general  rule  rights  to  services  can  form 
no  exception. 

"  The  act  of  Congress  approved  August  6th, 
.1861,  declares  that  if  persons  held  to  serrico 
shall  be  employed  in  hostility  to  the  United 
States,  the  right  to  their  services  shall  be  for- 
feited, and  such  persons  shall  be  discharged 
therefrom.  It  follows  of  necessity  that  no 
claim  can  be  recognized  by  the  military  author- 
ities of  the  Union  to  the  services  of  such  per- 
sons when  fugitives.  , 

"A  more  difficult  question  is  presented  in 
respect  to  persons  escaping  from  the  seme*  w 
loyal  masters.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  the 
laws  of  the  State,  under  which  only  the  ser- 
vices of  such  fugitives  can  be  claimed,  oust 
needs  be  wholly,  or  almost  wholly  suspended, 
as  to  remedies,  by  the  insurrection  vfW 
military  measures  necessitated  by  it,  and  it  u 
equally  apparent  that  the  substitution  of  mili- 
tary for  judicial  measures,  for  the  enforcemeui 
of  such  claims,  must  be  attended  by  great  in- 
conveniences embarrassments,  and  injuries. 

11  Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  quite 
clear  that  the  substantial  rights  of  loyal  roasters 
will  be  best  protected  by  receiving  such  mo- 
tives, as  well  as  fugitives  from  disloyal  masters, 
into  tho  service  of  "tho  United  States, 
ploying  them  under  such  organizations  and! 
snch  occupations  as  circumstances  m».v  8U^\ 
or  require.   Of  course  a  record  should  be  kfp £ 
showing  tho  name  and  description  of  the 
tives,  the  name  and  the  character,  as  loyal  oraur 
loyal,  of  tho  master,  and  such  facts  •J**' !J; 
necessary  to  a  correct  understanding  oft  ne 
enmstances  of  each  case  after  tranquillity  & 
have  been  restored.   Upon  the  return  of  pwj 
Congress  will  doubtless  properly  provide  torn 
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the  persons  thus  received  into  the  service  of  the 
Union,  and  for  just  compensation  to  loyal  mas- 
ters. In  this  way  only,  it  would  seem,  can  the 
duty  and  safety  of  the  Government  and  the 
just  rights  of  all  bo  fully  reconciled  and  har- 
monized. 

M  You  will  therefore  consider  yourself  as  in- 
structed to  govern  your  future  action,  in  respect 
to  fugitives  from  service,  by  the  principles  here- 
in, stated,  and  will  report  from  time  to  time, 
and  at  least  twice  in  each  month,  your  action 
in.  the  premises  to  this  Department.  You  will, 
however,  neither  authorize  nor  permit  any  in- 
terference, by  the  troops  under  your  command, 
with  the  servants  of  peaceful  citizens,  in  house 
or  field,  nor  will  you,  in  any  way,  encourage 
such  servants  to  leave  the  lawful  service  of 
their  masters;  nor  will  you,  except  in  coses 
where  the  public  safety  may  seem  to  require  it, 
prevent  the  voluntary  return  of  any  fugitivo  to 
the  service  from  which  he  may  have  escaped." 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  instructions  are  in 
harmony  with  the  act  of  Congress  above  men- 
tioned, and  equally  remote  from  emancipation 
by  proclamation  and  heedless  inaction  in  regard 
to  such  an  important  matter. 

The  leading  principle  of  the  instructions  is 
that  the  existing  war  had  no  direct  relation  to 
slave  ry.  It  was  a  war  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Union  under  tho  existing  Constitution. 
National  success  would  establish  each  State  of  ( 
the  restored  Union  in  full  enjoyment  of  all 
those  rights  which  it  possessed  prior  to  seces- 
sion, except  60  far  as  they  may  have  been  inevi- 
tably damaged  by  it. 

The  whole  subject  of  slavory  in  loyal  States 
was  to  bo  left  to  the  civil  authorities.  No 
action  was  contemplated  in  relation  to  it  by 
military  force  or  direction.  No  hindrance 
would  be  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  tho  lawful 
authority  of  masters  within  or  without  the  lines 
of  the  army. 

In  seceded  States  the  military  authorities 
were  directed  to  refrain  from  all  interference 
with  servants  lawfully  employed  in  peaceful 
pursuits.  But  where  servants  were  abandoned 
by  their  masters,  or  escape  from  them,  tho  in- 
structions did  not  allow  the  troops  employed  in 
suppressing  the  insurrection  to  be  diverted 
from  their  legitimate  duties  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  claims  to  service,  or  of  restoring 
slaves  to  masters.  They  simply  directed  that 
those  who  came  within  the  lines  and  offered 
their  services  to  the  Government  be  received 
and  employed,  and  that  core  be  taken  to  pro- 
serve  a  record  which  would  enable  loyal  mas- 
ters, after  the  end  of  the  war,  to  obtain  indem- 
nity from  Congress  for  the  loss  of  servants  so 
received  and  employed. 

Thus  tho  rights  of  loyal  masters  were  to  bo 
secured,  and  all  interference  with  tho  internal 
institutions  of  a  State  avoided,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable ;  at  the  same  time  the  Government  would 
avail  itself  to  a  legitimate  extent  of  the  services 
of  that  portion  of  the  servile  population  not 
otherwise  lawfully  employed.   In  using  their 


services,  the  Federal  Government  followed  tho 
example  of  the  Confederate  authorities.  Slaves 
and  free  negroes  were  pressed  into  service,  or* 

f'anized  into  squads  and  companies,  and  compet- 
ed to  labor  on  fortifications  and  in  other  em- 

Eloyments.  It  was  further  argued,  that  if  the 
lacks  who  resorted  to  the  lines  of  the  army, 
were  repelled,  they  would  either  organize  them-, 
selves  as  irregular  partisans,  or  become  hostile, 
and  bo  employed  against  the  Federal  troops. 
If  they  were  received,  and  organized  and  em- 
ployed during  the  war,  they  would  be  under 
control  and  discipline,  and  all  excesses,  and 
all  violent  interference  with  peaceful  industry 
or  existing  institutions,  could  be  restrained  and 
prevented. 

On  the  16th  of  August,  tho  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Mr.  Caleb  Smith,  in  an  address  to  tho 
citizens  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  at  a  social 
festival,  thus  declared  what  was  the  position 
of  the  Government :  "  Tho  minds  of  the  people 
of  the  South  have  been  deceived  by  the  artful 
representations  of  demagogues,  who  have  as- 
sured them  that  the  people  of  the  North  were 
determined  to  bring  the  power  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  bear  upon  them  for  the  purpose  of 
crushing  out  this  institution  of  slavery.  I  ask 
you,  is  there  any  truth  in  this  charge?  Has 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  any 
single  instance,  by  any  one  solitary  act,  inter- 
fered with  tho  institutions  of  the  South  ?  No, 
not  one.  The  theory  of  this  Government  is, 
that  the  States  are  sovereign  within  their 
proper  sphere.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  no  more  right  to  interfere  with  tho 
institution  of  slavery  in  South  Carolina,  than  it 
has  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  institution  of 
Rhode  Island,  whose  benefits  I  have  enjoyed." 

On  the  81st  of  August,  Major-General  Fre- 
mont, commanding  the  Western  Department, 
which  embraced  Missouri  and  the  portion  of 
Kentucky  west  of  tho  Cumberland  River,  issued 
a  proclamation,  (tee  Missocm,)  of  which  tho 
following  are  extracts : 

Circumstances,  in  my  judgment,  of  sufficient  urgen- 
cy, render  it  necessary*  that  the  Commanding  General 
of  this  Department  should  assume  the  administrative 
powers  of  the  State.  ••*••* 

In  order,  therefore,  to  suppress  disorders,  to  main- 
tain, as  far  as  now  practicable,  the  public  peace,  and 
to  giro  security  and  protection  to  the  persons  and 

Sropcrty  of  loyal  citizens,  I  do  hereby  extend  and 
eclaro  established  martial  law  throughout  the  Stato 
of  Missouri.  The  lines  of  the  army  of  occupation  in 
this  State  are  for  the  present  declared  to  extend  from 
Leavenworth,  by  way  of  tho  posts  of  Jefferson  City, 
Rolla,  and  Ironton,  to  Cape  Girardeau,  on  tho  Missis- 
sippi River. 

All  persons  who  shall  be  taken  with  arms  in  their 
hands  within  these  lines  shall  be  tried  by  court  mar- 
tial, and  if  found  guilty,  will  be  shot  The  property, 
real  and  personal,  of  all  persons  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri who  shall  take  up  arms  against  the  United  States, 
or  who  shall  be  directly  proven  to  have  taken  active 
part  with  their  enemies  in  the  field,  is  declared  to  bo 
confiscated  to  the  public  use,  and  their  slaves,  if  any 
they  have,  are  hereby  declared  free  men. 

Emancipation  of  the  slaves  as  proclaimed 
herein,  attracted  tho  immediate  attention,  of  the 
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Government,  A  correspondence  ensued  be- 
tween the  President  and  Gen.  Fremout,  which 
is  explained  in  the  following  letter  from  tho 
former  to  tho  latter : 

WASuncGTON,  «>.i\,  Stpttmber  11, 1861. 
Majoh-Gexeral  John  C.  Fremont: 

Sib  :  Yours  of  the  8th,  in  answer  (o  mine  of  tbc  2d 
iust.,  was  just  received.  Assured  that  you  upon  the 
ground  could  better  judge  of  the  necessities  of  your 
position  than  I  could  at  this  distance,  on  seeing  your 
proclamation  of  August  SO,  I  perceived  no  general  ob- 
jection to  it;  the  particular  clause,  however,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  confiscation  of  property  and  the  liberation 
of  slaves  appeared  to  me  to  be  objectionable  in  its  non- 
conformity to  the  act  of  Congress,  passed  the  6th  of 
last  August,  upon  the  same  subjects,  and  hence  I  wrote 
you  expressing  my  wish  that  that  clause  should  be 
modified  accordingly.  Your  answer  just  received  ex- 
presses the  preference  on  your  part  that  I  should  moke 
an  open  order  for  the  modification,  which  I  very  cheer- 
fully do.  It  is  therefore  ordered  that  the  said  clause 
of  said  proclamation  be  so  modified,  held  and  construed 
as  to  conform  with,  and  not  to  transcend,  the  provi- 
sions on  the  same  subject  contained  in  the  act  of  Con- 
gress entitled  "An  act  to  confiscate  property  used  for 
insurrectionary  purposes,"  approved  August  G,  1861, 
and  the  said  act  bo  published  at  leugth  with  this  or- 
der.  Your  obedient  servant,  A.  LINCOLN. 

The  views  of  tho  Government  were  still  fur- 
ther enforced  by  a  lottcr  of  instructions  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  General  T.  W.  Sher- 
man, commanding  the  expedition  against  Port 
Royal,  South  Carolina.  This  letter  is  dated 
October  14th,  and  thus  proceeds : 

"In  conducting  military  operations  within 
States  declared  by  tho  proclamation  of  tho 
President  to  bo  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  you 
will  govern  yourself,  so  far  as  persons  held  to 
service  under  the  Jaws  of  such  States  are  con- 
corned,  by  the  principles  of  the  letters  addressed 
by  mo  to  Major-General  Butler  on  the  80th  of 
May  and  tho  8th  of  August,  copies  of  which 
are  herewith  furnished  to  yon.  As  special  di- 
rections, adapted  to  special  circumstances,  can- 
not be  given,  much  must  bo  referred  to  your 
own  discretion,  as  Commanding  General  of  tho 
expedition.  You  will,  however,  in  general  avail 
yourself  of  any  persons,  whether  fugitives  from 
labor  or  not,  wlio  may  offer  themselves  to  the 
National  Government;  yon  will  employ  such 
persons  in  such  services  as  they  may  be  fitted 
for,  either  as  ordinary  employees,  or,  if  special 
circumstances  seem  to  reqniro  it,  in  any  other 
capacity,  with  such  organization,  in  squads, 
companies,  or  otherwise,  as  you  may  deem  most 
beneficial  to  tho  service.  This,  however,  not 
to  mean  a  general  arming  of  them  for  military 
service.  You  will  assure  all  loyal  masters  that 
Congress  will  provide  just  compensation  to 
thorn  for  the  loss  of  tho  services  of  the  persons 
so  employed.  It  is  believed  that  tho  courso 
thus  indicated  will  best  secure  the  substantial 
rights  of  loyal  masters,  and  the  benefits  to  tho 
United  States  of  the  services  of  all  disposed  to 
support  tho  Government,  while  it  avoids  all  in- 
terference with  tho  social  systems  of  local  insti- 
tutions of  every  State,  beyond  that  which  in- 
surrection makes  unavoidable,  and  which  a 
restoration  of  peaceful  relations  to  the  Union, 


under  the  Constitution,  will  immediately  re» 
move." 

In  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  South 
Carolina,  issued  on  the  8th  of  November,  after 
landing  his  force  at  Port  Royal,  the  General 
tli us  described  his  purpose  so  far  as  related  to 
tho  slaves :  4i  We  have  como  among  you  with 
no  feelings  of  personal  animosity,  no  "desire  to 
harm  your  citizens,  destroy  your  property,  or  in- 
terfere with  any  of  your  lawful  laws,  rights,  or 
your  social  and  local  institutions  beyond  what 
the  causes  herein  briefly  alluded  to  may  render 
unavoidable." 

Again  he  says :  "  We  have  come  among  you 
as  loyal  men,  fully  impressed  with  our  constitu- 
tional obligations  to  the  citizens  of  your  State. 
Those  obligations  shall  be  performed  as  far  as 
in  our  power ;  but  be  not  deceived :  the  obliga- 
tion of  suppressing  armed  combinations  against 
the  constitutional  authorities,  is  paramount  to 
all  others.  If,  in  the  performance  of  this  duty, 
other  minor  but  important  obligations  should 
be  in  any  way  neglected,  it  must  be  attributed 
to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  because  rights  de- 
pendent on  tho  laws  of  the  State  must  be  neces- 
sarily subordinate  to  military  exigencies  created 
by  insurrection  and  rebellion." 

Again,  on  tho  17th  of  November,  tho  General 
commanding  at  Baltimore,  John  A.  Dix,  being 
about  to  send  a  force  into  tho  counties  of  Acco- 
mac  and  Northampton,  Virginia,  issued  a  proc- 
lamation to  tho  inhabitants,  in  which  he  thus 
states  the  instructions  to  the  troops :  w  Special 
directions  have  been  given  not  to  interfere  with 
the  condition  of  any  persons  held  to  domestic 
service,  and  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
ground  for  mistake  or  pretext  for  misrepresenta- 
tion, commanders  of  regiments  and  corps  have 
boen  instructed  not  to  permit  any  such  persons 
to  come  within  their  lines." 

In  the  Western  Department  of  the  army, 
after  the  retirement  of  Gen.  Fremont,  an  order 
was  issued  by  the  commanding  officer,  General 
Hallcck,  prohibiting  fugitives  from  entering  tho 
lines  of  the  camps  of  the  army.  This  order  was 
strictly  enforced. 

Tho  views  expressed  in  tho  letter  of  the 
President  to  Gen.  Fremont,  in  the  letters  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  in  the  proclamations 
of  tho  Generals,  must  be  regarded  as  explaining 
the  position  of  the  Government  relative  to  this 
class  of  persons  held  to  service  or  labor.  This 
position  was  based  upon  tho  section  of  the  Con- 
fiscation Act  of  Congress,  passed  August  6th. 
Although  called  a  "  Confiscation  Act,"  it  cer- 
tainly has  not  that  effect  on  slaves.  Confisca- 
tion is  the  forfeiture  of  property  for  the  benefit 
of  tho  public  treasury.  But  no  such  intention 
is  disclosed  in  this  act.  The  6lave  is  described 
in  constitutional  language  as  "a  person  claimed 
to  bo  held  to  labor  or  service  under  the  law  of 
any  State";  and  it  is  declared  that  when  he  is 
permitted,  by  the  person  making  this  claim,  to 
be  employed  in  any  military  or  naval  service, 
the  claim  shall  be  forfeited.  The  claim  is  not 
forfeited  to  the  Government,  nor  docs  it  pass 
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over  to  any  other  person :  bat  the  fact  of  this 
prohibited  employment  is  made  "a  full  and 
sufficient  answer  to  such  claim."  The  opera- 
tion of  the  statute  seems  to  have  heen  intended 
to  be  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  statute 
of  limitation,  which  does  not  destroy  the  debt, 
but  takes  away  tho  action  for  its  recovery. 
The  act  of  Congress  simply  provides  an  effect- 
ual har  to  any  action  on  the  claim  of  labor  or 
service.  It  recognizes  and  acts  upon  that  claim 
alone;  it  does  not  pretend  to  act  upon  the 
status  of  tho  individual,  nor  admit  that  there  is 
any  such  peculiar  status,  aside  from  the  imme- 
diate result  of  the  claim.  It  cuts  off  the  means 
of  enforcing  the  claim,  only  when  the  person 
against  whom  it  is  made  has  been  employed  in 
hostile  service;  and  it  even  seems  to  be  the 
intention  of  the  act  that  its  operation  shall  be 
confined  to  those  M  required  or  permitted  "  by 
the  claimants  to  rendor  hostile  service — not  ex- 
tending to  such  as  may  be  impressed  by  tho 
Confederate  Government  in  opposition  to  the 
■will  of  tho  claimants.   (See  Diplomatic  Cob- 

HEaPOXDENCE  OF  TIIE  CONFEDERATE  STATES — 

Letter  of  the  Southern  Commissioners  to  Lord 
John  Russell,  dated  August  14.) 

Many  plans  were  suggested  for  tho  adoption 
of  tbo  Government  on  this  subject,  all  looking 
more  or  less  directly  to  emancipation.  The 
boldest  and  most  startling  was  that  which 
recommended  the  arming  of  the  slaves.  In  a 
public  address  made  to  the  regiment  of  First 
United  States  Chasseurs,  by  its  colonel,  Coch- 
ran, he  argued  tho  necessity  of  turning  against 
the  enemy  their  own  weapons,  and  inquired  uif 
the  Government  should  hesitate  to  use  against 
the  rebels  their  own  guns,  and  the  munitions 
that  it  might  find  in  such  of  their  arsenals  and 
magazines  as  might  fall  into  our  possession  ? " 
If  it  were  an  unquestionable  right  to  do  this, 
why  should  it  not  seize  any  of  their  property 
which  they  had  used  against  us,  and  in  turn 
apply  it  to  their  own  destruction?  He  believed 
that  the  slaves,  of  whose  labors  the  South  had 
without  scruple  availed  itself,  should  be  made 
useful  by  the  Government  in  its  effort  to  put 
"down  a  causeless  rebellion  against  its  just  au- 
thority. He  was  in  favor  of  the  extrcmest 
measures  against  tho  rebels,  even  to  their  abso- 
soluto  ruin,  so  that  the  National  Government 
should  bo  preserved,  and  afford  its  blessings  to 
generations  yet  to  come." 

The  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Cameron,  being 
present,  made  a  few  remarks.  He  heartily  ap- 
proved every  sentiment  that  hod  been  uttered. 
They  were  sentiments  which  would  not  only 
lead  our  soldiers  to  victory,  but  which  in  the 
end  would  reconstruct  our  Constitution.  "  It 
was  idle  to  talk  of  treating  with  the  rebels  upon 
their  own  terms.  They  must  be  met  as  enemies, 
and  treated  and  punished  as  such,  until  they 
should  learn  to  demean  themselves  as  true 
and  loyal  citizens.  Every  means  which  God 
has  placed  in  our  hands,  he  said,  it  was  our 
duty  to  use  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our- 
selves." This  proposition  met  with  only  a  faint 


response  among  the  people,  they  being  at  this 
time  unwilling  to  adopt  extreme  measures. 

The  final  disposition  of  the  negroes  driven 
by  tho  state  of  affairs  at  the  South  into  the 
Federal  lines,  and  temporarily  employed  in  their 
operations,  will  remain  for  future  determina- 
tion, according  to  the  different  aspects  of  tho 
question  presented  in  the  cases  of  slaves  belong- 
ing to  loyal  and  disloyal  masters.  Colonization 
was  suggested  by  the  President  in  his  Message 
at  the  second  session  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Con- 
gress. (See  Public  Documents.)  An  emigra- 
tion to  Hayti,  or  some  other  inter-tropical  re- 
gion, might  so  provide  for  tho  cases  of  both, 
that  all  injurious  influences  from  their  emanci- 
pation would  bo  avoided,  while  loyal  masters 
could  be  fully  indemnified. 

On  tho  occupation  of  Beaufort,  in  South  Car- 
olina, and  tho  adjoining  country,  by  the  Fed- 
eral force  under  command  of  General  Sherman, 
the  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury  issued  the  follow- 
ing orders  respecting  the  disposal  of  cotton  and 
other  property  captured,  and  also  tho  services 
of  the  slaves: 

Trkascky  DEPAitmncT,  Saturday,  JVoe.  SO,  ML 
In  order  to  the  security  and  proper  disposition  of 
the  productions  of  the  soil,  and  all  other  property  found 
within  the  limits  of  States,  or  parts  of  States,  declared 
to  be  in  insurrection  against  the  United  States,  and 
now  occupied,  or  to  be  hereafter  occupied,  by  the 
troops  and  authority  of  the  Union,  the  following  regu- 
lations are  established : 

There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  with  the  approbation  of  tbe  President, 
agents  to  reside  at  such  points  or  places  as  arc,  or  may 
be,  occupied  by  tbe  forces  of  the  United  States,  whoso 
duties  shall  be  to  secure  and  prepare  for  market  the 
cotton  and  such  other  products  and  property  as  may 
be  found  or  brought  within  the  lines  of  the  army,  or 
under  the  control  of  the  Federal  authorities. 

To  enable  snch  agents  to  fulfil  tbe  duties  devolved 
upon  them,  the  military  and  naval  authorities,  under 

firopcr  instructions,  will  render  such  military  protcc- 
ion  and  aid  as  may  be  required  to  carry  ont  tbe  in- 
tentions of  this  Department, 

Persons  held  to  service  for  life  under  State  laws 
who  may  be  found  within  such  limits,  may  be  cm- 

8 toyed  by  the  agent,  who  will  prepare  lists  embracing 
ic  names,  sex,  and  condition  of  such  persons,  and  as 
near  as  may  be,  their  respective  ages,  together  with 
the  name  of  any  person  claiming  their  scmces;  which 
lists  shall  be  in  triplicate,  one  for  the  military  com- 
mandant, one  for  tbe  files  of  the  agent,  and  one  to  be 
immediately  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

The  persons  so  listed  will  be  organized  for  system- 
atic labor  in  securing  and  preparing  for  market  the 
cotton,  rice,  and  other  products  found  within  the  ter- 
ritory brought  under  Federal  control.  Pay  rolls  will 
be  prepared,  and  a  strict  account  of  the  labor  daily 
performed  by  cacb  person  entered  thereon,  for  which 
a  proper  compensation  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  to 
the  laborers.  The  amount  of  such  compensation  will 
be  fixed,  in  proportion  to  the  service  rendered,  by  tbe 
agent  and  approved  by  the  military  commandant 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

An  inventory  of  all  horses,  mules,  and  other  stock, 
vehicles  of  transportation,  and  other  property,  will  be 
carefully  made,  aud  a  copy  transmitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  signed  by  such  agent 

A  record  of  all  products  taken  possession  of  will  be 
made,  and  those  of  each  plantation  kept  distinct. 
When  prepared  for  shipment,  tbe  packages  from  the 
several  plantations  will  be  plainly  marked  and  num- 
bered, so  us  to  be  easily  distinguished. 
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An  account  of  all  provisions  of  whatsoever  character 
found  on  each  plantation  will  be  taken,  and  such  pro- 
visions will  be  used,  ao  far  as  may  be  necessary,  for 
the  sustenance  of  the  laborers  thereon.  Any  deficien- 
cies of  subsistence  will  be  supplied  by  the  United 
States  commissary,  upon  the  requisition  of  the  agent, 
to  whom  they  will  be  charged,  and  for  which  he  will 
account. 

The  cotton  and  other  articles,  when  prepared  for 
market,  shall  be  shipped  to  New  York,  and,  so  fur  as 
practicable,  by  the  returning  Government  transports ; 
and  all  shipments  shall  be  consigned  to  the  designated 
agent  at  New  York,  unless  otherwise  specially  directed 
by  tho  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

A  carefully  detailed  account  will  be  kept  by  the 
agent  of  all  supplies  furnished  by  the  Government,  and 
of  all  expenditures  made. 

Each  agent  will  transmit  a  weekly  report  of  bis 
proceedings  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
render  his  accounts  in  duplicate  monthly  for  settle- 
ment. 

All  requisitions,  bills  of  lading,  and  invoices  will  be 
countersigned  by  tho  military  commander  or  by  such 
officer  as  he  may  designate  for  the  purpose. 

Each  agent  will  so  transact  his  business,  and  keep 
his  accounts  that  as  little  injury  as  possible  may  ac- 
crue to  private  citizens  who  now  maintain  or  may 
within  reasonable  time  resume  the  character  of  loyal 
eitizens  of  the  United  States. 

S.  P.  CHASE,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  following  instructions  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Gen.  McClellan,  relative  to 
the  treatment  of  fugitive  slaves  coming  within 
the  lines  of  tho  army  of  tho  Potomac,  were 
issued: 

Dctabtmkxt  or  Statu,  1 
Wasuikotox,  December  4, 1S61.  J 

To  Major- General  Geo.  B,  McClellan,  WatJiington  : 

General  :  I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  coll 
your  attention  to  tho  following  subject : 

Persons  claimed  to  be  held  to  service  or  labor 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  actually 
employed  in  hostile  service  ngaiost  the  Government 
of  the 'United  Slates,  frequently  escape  from  the  lines 
of  the  enemy's  forces,  and  are  received  withiu  the  hues 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

This  Department  understands  that  such  persons 
afterwards  coming  into  the  city  of  Washington  are 
liable  to  be  arrested  by  the  city  police,  upon  the  pre- 
sumption, arising  from  color,  that  they  are  fugitives 
from  service  or  labor. 

By  the  4th  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved 
August  6, 1861,  entitled  "  Au  Act  to  confiscate  prop- 
erty used  for  insurrectionary  purposes."  such  hostile 
employment  is  made  a  full  and  sufficient  answer  to 
any  further  claim  to  service  or  labor.  Persons  thus 
employed  and  escaping  are  received  into  the  military 
protection  of  the  United  States,  and  their  arrest  as 
fugitives  from  service  or  labor  should  be  immediately 
followed  by  the  military  arrest  of  the  parties  making 
tiie  seizure. 

Copies  of  this  communication  will  bo  sent  to  tho 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  Washington,  and  to  the  Marshal 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  that  any  collision  between 
the  civil  and  military  authorities  may  be  avoided. 

I  am,  General,  your  very  obedient, 

William  n.  seward. 

SOUTn  CAROLINA,  one  of  tho  original 
States  of  tho  Union,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
and  northeast  by  North  Carolina,  southeast  by 
tho  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  southwest  by  Georgia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  tho  Savannah 
River.  Its  area  is  80,213  square  miles.  Popu- 
lation in  1860,  703,812,  of  whom  801,271  were 
free,  and  402,541  wore  slaves.  The  population 
on  which  the  State  would  be  entitled  to  send 


representatives  'to  tho  Federal  Congress  is 
542,795.  Tho  value  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty in  tho  Stato  by  the  census  of  I860  is 
$548,188,774.  The  assessed  value  of  the  real 
estate  is  $129,772,684.  The  Governor,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and  presidential  electors  are 
chosen  by  the  Legislature.  The  Senate  consists 
of  45  members,  chosen  by  the  people  for  four 
years,  and  tho  House  of  Representatives,  of  124 
members,  chosen  in  the  same  manner  for  two 
years.  The  Constitution  of  the  Stato  was 
framed  in  1790.  (See  New  American  Ctclo- 
p.spia.) 

The  Legislature  of  the  Stato  duly  assembled 
on  tho  4th  of  November,  I860,  and  having 
chosen  the  presidential  electors,  adjourned. 

The  political  views  of  South  Carolina  have 
always  been  openly  and  plainly  declared  by  her 
public  men.  In  the  year  1850  it  was  proposed 
to  convene  a  "Southern  Congress"  for  tho 
initiation  of  measures  looking  to  the  defence  of 
the  South.  The  subject  was  brought  up  in  the 
legislature  of  the  State,  and  the  debate  shows 
the  spirit  which  then  prevailed  in  that  body. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Lyles  said  b©  would  not  recapitu- 
late the  series  of  wrongs  inflicted  upon  South 
Carolina,  and  the  only  question  which  he 
would  consider  was  tho  remedy.  The  remedy 
is  the  union  of  the  South  and  the  formation 
of  a  Southern  Confederacy.  The  friends  of  the 
Southern  movement  in  the  other  States  look  to 
tho  action  of  South  Carolina;  and  ho  would 
make  the  issue  in  a  reasonable  time,  and  tbo 
only  way  to  do  so  was  by  secession.  There 
would  bo  no  concert  among  the  Southern  States 
until  a  blow  was  struck. 

Mr.  Sullivan  proceeded  to  discuss  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  States  and  the  right  of  secession, 
and  denied  the  right  or  the  power  of  tho  Gen- 
oral  Government  to  coerce  the  State  in  case  of 
secession.  He  thought  thero  "  never  would  bo 
a  union  of  the  South  until  this  State  strikes  tho 
blow  and  makes  tho  issue." 

Mr.  F.  D.  Richardson  would  not  recapitulate 
tho  evils  which  had  been  perpetrated  upon  the 
South.  Great  as  they  have  been,  they  arc  com- 
paratively unimportant  when  compared  with 
tho  evils  to  which  they  would  inevitably  lead. 
14  Wo  must  not  consider  what  we  have  borne, 
but  what  wo  must  bear  hereafter.  There  is  no 
remedy  for  these  evils  in  the  Government ;  wo 
havo  no  alternative  left  us,  then,  but  to  como 
out  of  tho  Government." 

Mr.  Proston  said  he  was  opposed  to  calling  ft 
convention,  because  ho  thought  it  would  im- 
pede the  action  of  tho  Stato  on  tho  questions 
now  before  the  country.  He  thought  it  would 
impede  progress  towards  disunion.  All  his  ob- 
jections to  a  convention  of  the  people  applied 
only  to  the  proposition  to  call  it  now.  Ho 
thought  conventions  dangerous  things,  except 
when  the  necessities  of  the  country  absolutely 
demand  them.  He  said  he  had  adopted  the 
course  he  had  taken  on  these  weighty  matters 
simply  and  entirely  with  the  view  of  hastening 
the  dissolution  of  this  Union. 
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Mr.  Keitt  said  be  would  sustain  the  bill  for 
electing  delegates  to  a  Southern  Congress,  be- 
cause he  thought "  it  would  bring  about  a  more 
speedy  dissolution  of  the  Union." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  existing  in  the 
State  in  1850.  But  the  passage  by  Congress 
during  that  year  of  the  so-called  "  compromise 
measures  "  appeared  to  be  satisfactory  to  the 
South,  and  disunion  views  ceased  to  be  advo- 
cated. 

The  last  election  for  President  was  held  on 
the  6th  of  November,  1860.  On  that  day  the 
vote  of  the  State  was  given  by  the  Legislature 
to  John  C.  Breckinridge  for  President.  On  the 
next  day  the  Legislature,  being  in  session,  the 
subject  of  withdrawal  from  the  United  States 
was  taken  up,  and  an  act  passed  calling  a  State 
Convention  to  meet  at  Columbia  on  the  17th 
of  December.  Other  measures  were  then  in- 
troduced and  adopted,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  place  the  State  in  a  suitable  position  to  meet 
tbe  crisis  about  to  be  inaugurated.  The  Gov- 
ernor, Gist,  in  his  Message  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session,  had  called  attention  to  the 
subject  of  a  direct  trade  with  Europe,  the  pos- 
tal service  of  South  Carolina  as  an  independent 
State,  slaves  from  Border  States,  an  armory, 
the  expected  aid  from  other  States,  arming  the 
State,  &c.  On  the  right  of  secession  he  express- 
ed these  views : 

"  It  is  true,  no  provision  is  made  in  the  Con- 
stitution for  dissolving  the  Union,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  patriots  who  framed  the  in- 
strument had  no  idea  that  a  loathsome  fanat- 
icism, pandered  to  by  Northern  politicians, 
would  ever  make  it  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
the  South  that  they  should  dissolve  the  compact 
on  account  of  its  violation  by  the  other  section 
of  the  Confederacy ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
as  a  rule  of  universal  application,  that  a  viola- 
tion of  a  compact  or  agreement  by  one  party, 
releases  the  other  party  from  its  binding  obli- 
gation, and  tbe  only  question  is,  who  is  to  judge 
of  the  infraction ! 

"  The  simple  statement  of  the  case  is  this : 
Each  State  entered  the  Union  under  the  Con- 
stitution ;  the  Federal  Government  is  the  agent 
of  the  States,  created  for  special  purposes,  and 
circumscribed  in  its  action  by  the  articles  of 
agreement,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Constitu- 
tion. Whenever  the  States,  having  power  to 
control  this  agent,  permit  or  command  him  to 
violate  the  compact,  each  State,  not  having  sur- 
rendered its  sovereignty,  has  a  right  to  remon- 
strate or  withdraw,  as  she  may  think  proper, 
and  no  earthly  power  has  a  right  to  prevent 
her." 

The  military  bill  was  the  most  important 
measure  adopted  at  this  time.  It  provided  for 
maintaining  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men. 
There  were  in  the  State  threo  hundred  and 
eighty-two  companies  of  infantry,  fifty  of  cav- 
alry, eighteen  of  artillery,  and  sixty-two  ride 
companies,  being  fifty -six  regiments. 

On  the  10th  of  December  Francis  W.  Pick- 
ens was  chosen  Governor  of  the  State  by  the 


Legislature.  Gov.  Gist,  previous  to  his  retire* 
ment,  sent  a  farewell  Message  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  which  he  thus  spoke  of  the  progress  of 
events : 

"  Wo  havo  progressed  thus  far  with  firm 
and  even  tread,  with  calmness  and  delibera- 
tion, but  with  a  constancy  of  purpose  not  to  bo 
shaken  by  any  danger  or  suffering.   A  single 

1>ause,  or  the  least  vacillation,  and  all  will  be 
ost.  However  anxious  we  may  bo  for  coope- 
ration, however  certain  we  may  be  of  obtain- 
ing it,  let  us  first  move  ourselves  as  the  best 
means  of  effecting  that  object,  and,  having  for- 
ever closed  the  door  from  which  we  have  passed 
out  of  the  Union,  so  that  no  insidious  device 
of  tbe  enemy,  or  false  promises,  or  pretended 
friends  can  avail  to  open  it.  Then,  and  not  • 
till  then,  may  we  with  safety  seek  cooperation 
and  unity  with  other  States  who  have  assumed 
their  sovereignty,  and  are  prepared  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union,  and  share  with  us  a  com- 
mon destiny.  Every  sentinel  should  remain  at 
his  post,  and  not  relax  a  fibre  until  the  great 
work  is  completed,  the  great  battle  fought,  and 
the  glorious  victory  achieved 

"The  delay  of  tho  convention  for  a  single 
week  to  pass  the  ordinance  of  secession  will 
have  a  blighting  and  chilling  influence  upon  the 
action  of  the  other  Southern  States.  The  op- 
ponents of  the  movement  everywhere  will  be 
encouraged  to  make  another  effort  to  rally 
their  now  disorganized  and  scattered  forces  to 
defeat  our  action  aud  stay  oor  onward  march. 
Fabius  conquered  by  delay,  and  there  are  thoso 
of  his  school,  though  with  a  more  unworthy 
purpose,  who,  shrinking  from  open  and  manly 
attack,  use  this  veil  to  bide  their  deformity, 
and  from  a  masked  battery  to  discharge  their 
missiles.  But  I  trnst  they  will  strike  the  armor 
of  truth,  and  fall  harmless  at  our  feet,  and  that 
by  tho  28th  of  December  no  flag  but  the  Pal- 
metto will  float  over  any  part  of  South  Caro- 
lina." 

Governor  Pickens  was  inaugurated  immedi- 
ately after  his  election.  He  improved  tho  oc- 
casion to  declare  the  cause  of  the  movement 
on  the  part  of  South  Carolina  to  separate  from 
the  Union.  In  his  view  it  was  as  follows : 

"  For  seventy-three  years  this  State  has  been 
connected  by  a  Federal  compact  with  co-States, 
under  a  bond  of  union  for  great  national  objects 
common  to  all.  In  recent  years  there  has  been 
a  powerful  party,  organized  upon  principles  of 
ambition  and  fanaticism,  whose  undisguised 
purpose  is  to  divert  the  Federal  Government 
from  external  and  turn  its  power  upon  the  in- 
ternal interests  and  domestic  institutions  of 
these  States.  They  have  thus  combined  a  par- 
ty exclusively  in  the  Northern  States,  whose 
avowed  objects  not  only  endanger  the  peace, 
but  the  very  existence  of  nearly  one-half  of  tho 
States  of  this  Confederacy.  And  in  tho  recent 
election  for  President  and  Vice-President  of 
these  States,  they  have  carried  the  election 
upon  principles  that  make  it  no  longer  safe  for 
us  to  rely  upon  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
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eminent  or  the  guarantees  of  the  Federal  com- 
pact. This  is  the  great  overt  act  of  the  people 
in  the  Northern  States  at  the  ballot-box,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  sovereign  power  at  the  polls, 
from  which  there  is  no  higher  appeal  recog- 
nized under  onr  system  of  Government  in  its 
ordinary  and  habitual  operations.  They  thus 
propose  to  inaugurate  a  Chief  Magistrate,  at 
the  head  of  the  army  and  navy,  with  vast 
powers,  not  to  preside  over  the  common  inter- 
ests and  destinies  of  all  the  States  alike,  but  upon 
issues  of  malignant  hostility  and  uncompromis- 
ing war  to  bo  waged  u  pon  the  r igb  ts,  the  interests, 
and  the  peace  of  half  tho  States  of  this  Union. 

44  In  the  Southern  States  there  are  two  en- 
tirely distinct  and  separate  races,  and  one  has 
been  held  in  subjection  to  the  other  by  peace- 
ful inheritance  from  worthy  and  patriotio  an- 
cestors, and  all  who  know  the  races  well  know 
that  it  is  the  only  form  of  government  that  can 
preserve  both,  and  administer  the  blessings  of 
civilization  with  order  and  in  harmony.  Any 
thing  tending  to  change  and  weaken  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  subordination  between  the 
races,  not  only  endangers  the  peace,  bnt  the 
very  existence  of  our  society  itself.  We  have  for 
years  warned  the  Northern  people  of  the  dan- 
gers they  were  producing  by  their  wanton  and 
lawless  coorse.  We  have  often  appealed  to  our 
sister  States  of  the  South  to  act  with  us  in  con- 
cert upon  some  firm  and  moderate  system  by 
which  we  might  be  able  to  save  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  yet  feel  safe  under  the  gen- 
eral compact  of  Union ;  but  we  could  obtain  no 
fair  warning  from  the  North,  nor  could  wo  see 
any  concerted  plan  proposed  by  any  of  our  co- 
States  of  the  South  calculated  to  make  us  feel 
safe  and  secure. 

44  Under  all  these  circumstances  we  now  have 
no  alternative  left  bnt  to  interpose  our  sov- 
ereign power  as  an  independent  State  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  and  ancient  privileges  of  the  peo- 
plo  of  South  Carolina.  This  State  was  one  of 
the  original  parties  to  the  Federal  compact  of 
union.  We  agreed  to  it,  as  a  State,  under  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  when  we  were  surrounded 
with  great  external  pressure,  for  purposes  of 
national  protection,  and  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests and  general  welfare  of  all  the  States  equally 
and  alike.  And  when  it  ceases  to  do  this,  it  is 
no  longer  a  perpetual  Union.  It  would  be  an 
absurdity  to  suppose  it  was  a  perpetual  Union 
for  our  ruin." 

After  a  few  days  the  Legislature  took  a  re- 
cess until  the  17th  of  December,  the  day  on 
which  the  State  Convention  was  to  assemble. 
Preparations  for  tho  Convention  were  com- 
menced immediately  after  the  bill  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature.  Candidates  for  member- 
ship were  immediately  nominated.  All  were 
in  favor  of  secession,  and  the  only  important 
distinction  to  be  seen  among  them  consisted  in 
the  personal  character  of  individuals.  Those 
who  were  known  to  be  men  of  moderate  and 
conservative  views  were  generally  successful 
over  individuals  of  a  radical  and  ultra  stamp* 


The  Convention  assembled  in  the  Baptist 
church  at  Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
at  noon,  on  the  17th  of  December.  Unlike  the 
conventions  of  t  he  other  States,  its  sessions  were 
at  first  held  with  open  doors,  and  ite  proceed- 
ings published  to  the  country.  When  the  Con- 
vention was  called  to  order,  David  F.  Jamison 
was  requested  to  act  as  president  pro  Urn. 
Upon  taking  the  chair,  he  mode  a  brief  address, 
in  which  he  said : 

44  If  any  thing  has  been  decided  by  the  late 
■election,  it  is  that  South  Carolina  must  be  taken 
out  of  this  Confederation  in  as  speedy  a  man- 
ner as  possible.  I  trnst  that  no  outside  pres- 
sure, no  guarantees  from  abroad,  will  drive  us 
from  our  purpose ;  for,  gentlemen,  there  are 
two  dangers  which  we  are  to  avoid— overtures 
from  abroad  and  disputations  from  within.  I 
trust  that  the  door  now  is  forever  closed  from 
any  further  connection  with  our  Northern 
Confederacy.  What  guarantees  can  tbey  offer 
us  more  binding,  more  solemn,  and  with  a 
higher  sanction,  than  the  present  written  com- 
pact between  us  ?  Has  that  sacred  instrument 
protected  us  from  the  jealousy  and  aggression; 
of  the  Northern  people,  which  commenced  for- 
ty years  ago,  and  which  ended  in  the  Missouri 
Compromise  ?  Has  it  protected  os  from  the  cu- 
pidity and  avarice  of  the  Northern  people,  who 
for  thirty -five  years  have  imposed  the  burden 
of  sustaining  this  Government  chiefly  upon  the 
South?  Has  it  saved  us  from  abolition  peti- 
tions, intended  to  annoy  and  insult  us,  on  the 
very  floors  of  Congress  ?  Has  not  that  instru- 
ment been  trodden  under  their  very  feet  by 
every  Northern  State,  by  placing  on  their  books 
statutes  nullifying  the  laws  for  the  recovery  of 
fugitive  slaves?  I  trust,  gentlemen,  we  will 
put  no  faith  in  paper  guarantees.  Tbey  are 
worthless,  nuless  written  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  As  there  is  no  common  bond  between 
us,  all  attempts  to  continue  us  united  will  only 
prove  futile  to  the  least  and  smaller  section  of 
tho  country.  Our  greatest  danger  is  from  any 
division  within  our  border.  In  inaugurating  a 
great  event  like  this,  I  trust  we  will  go  onward, 
and  not  be  diverted  from  our  purpose  bv  any 
dictates  from  without,  but  to  do  what  we  are 
sent  to  do.  I  can  at  this  time  offer  you  nothing 
better  in  inaugurating  such  a  movement  than 
the  counsel  of  him  who  inaugurated  the  French 
Revolution — to  dare,  and  again  to  dare,  and 
without  end  to  dare." 

It  was  next  proposed  that  a  list  of  the  mem- 
bers should  be  made,  and  that  each  one  should 
present  bis  credentials  and  be  sWorn  in.  To 
this  proposition  Mr.  Adams  replied : 

44  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  how  we  con 
consistently  do  that,  as  a  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  South  Carolina  makes  provision 
that  we  shall  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Wo  come  hero 
to  break  down  a  Government,  and  not  to  take 
an  oath  to  support  it." 

The  names  were  called,  but  an  oath  was  not 
administered  to  the  delegates.   For  president 
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of  the  Cut)  vent  inn,  on  the  fourth  ballot,  David 
F.  Jamison  received  118  votes,  J.  L.  Orr  30, 
and  James  Chesnut,  jr.,  8.  Mr.  Jamison  was 
elected. 

A  motion  was  next  made  that  the  Conven- 
tion adjourn,  to  meet  in  Charleston  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  next  day,  owing  to  the  preva- 
lence of  small-pox  in  Columbia.  This  motion 
was  opposed  by  W.  Porcher  Miles,  who  said : 

"  We  would  bo  sneered  at.  It  would  be  asked 
on  all  sides,  Is  this  the  chivalry  of  South  Caro- 
lina? They  are  prepared  to  face  the  world,  but 
they  run  away  from  tho  small-pox.  Sir,  if  eve- 
ry day  my  prospects  of  life  were  diminished  by 
my  being  here,  and  if  I  felt  the  certain  convic- 
tion that  I  must  take  this  disease,  I  would  do 
so,  and  die,  if  necessary.  I  am  just  from  Wash- 
ington, where  I  have  been  in  constant, 'close, 
continual  conference  with  our  friends.  Their 
nnanimous,  urgent  request  to  ns  is,  not  to  delay 
at  all.  The  last  thing  urged  on  me,  by  our 
friends  from  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Florida, 
North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Texas,  and  Louisi- 
ana, and  every  State  that  is  with  us  in  this 
great  movement,  was,  take  out  South  Carolina 
the  instant  you  can.  Now,  sir,  when  the  news 
reaches  Washington  that  we  met  here,  that  a 
panic  arose  about  a  few  cases  of  small-pox  in 
the  city,  and  that  we  forthwith  scampered  off 
to  Charleston,  the  effect  would  be  a  little  lu- 
dicrous, if  I  might  be  excused  for  that  expres- 
sion.'* 

The  motion  was  adopted,  and  the  Convention 
assembled  on  the  next  day  at  Charleston. 

Tho  following  committee  was  then  appointed 
to  draft  an  ordinance  of  secession :  Messrs.  In- 
pl is,  Rhett,  sen.,  Chesnut,  Orr,  - Maxcy  Gregg, 
B.  F.  Dunkin,  and  Hutson,  and  another  com- 
mittee, as  follows,  to  prepare  an  address  to  the 
people  of  the  Southern  States,  viz. :  Messrs. 
Rhett,  sen.,  Calhoun,  Finley,  J.  D.  Wilson,  W. 
F.  Do  Saussure,  Cheves,  and  Cam. 

The  following  committees  were  also  appoint- 
ed, each  to  consist  of  thirteen  members : 

A  Committee  on  Relations  with  the  Slave- 
holding  States  of  North  America ;  a  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations;  a  Committee  on  Com- 
mercial Relations  and  Postal  Arrangements; 
and  a  Committee  on  tho  Constitution  of  tho 
State. 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Magrath,  of  Charleston, 
offered  the  following  resolution : 

SttoUtd,  That  so  much  of  the  Message  of  the  Presi. 
dent  of  the  United  States  as  relates  to  what  be  desig- 
nates "  the.  property  of  the  United  States  in  South  Car- 
olina," be  referred  to  a  committee  of  thirteen,  to  report 
of  what  such  property  consists,  how  acquired,  and 
whether  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  so  acquired  can 
be  enjoyed  by  the  United  States  after  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  shall  hare  seceded,  consistently  with 
tho  dignity  and  safety  of  the  State.  And  that  said 
committee  further  report  the  value  of  the  property  of 
the  United  States  not  in  South  Carolina;  and  the  value 
of  the  share  thereof  to  which  South  Carolina  would  be 
entitled  upon  an  equitable  division  thereof  among  the 
United  States. 

Upon  offering  the  resolution,  he  said : 

"  As  I  understand  the  Message  of  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States,  he  affirms  it  as  his 
right  and  constituted  duty  and  high  obligation 
to  protect  the  property  of  the  United  States 
within  the  limits  of  South  Carolina,  and  to  en- 
force the  laws  of  tho  Union  within  the  limits  of 
South  Carolina.  lie  says  he  has  no  constitu- 
tional power  to  coerce  South  Carolina,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  denies  tor  her  the  right  of 
secession.  It  may  be,  and  I  apprehend  it  will 
be,  Mr.  President,  that  the  attempt  to  coerce 
South  Carolina  will  be  made  under  the  pre- 
tence of  protecting  the  property  ef  the  United 
States  within  the  limits  of  South  Carolina.  I 
am  disposed,  therefore,  at  tho  very  threshold, 
to  test  the  accuracy  of  this  logic,  and  test  the 
conclusions  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  There  never  has  been  a  day— no,  not 
one  hour — in  which  the  right  of  property  with- 
in the  limits  of  South  Carolina,  whether  it 
belongs  to  individuals,  corporations,  political 
community,  or  nation,  has  not  been  as  safe  un- 
der the  Constitution  and  laws  of  South  Caro- 
lina as  when  that  right  is  claimed  by  one  of  our 
own  citizens;  and  if  there  be  property  of  the 
United  States  within  the  limits  of  South  Caro- 
lina, that  property,  consistently  with  the  dig- 
nity and  honor  of  the  State,  can,  after  the 
secession  of  South  Carolina,  receive  only  that 
protection  which  it  received  before." 

Mr.  Miles,  who  had  just  returned  from 
Washington,  stated  tho  position  of  affairs  to  be 
as  follows : 

"  I  will  con6no  myself  simply  to  the  matter 
of  the  forts  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  and  I 
will  state  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  real  condi- 
tion of  things.  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  will 
send  any  reenforcement  whatsoever  into  these 
forts.  I  desire  no  concealment— there  should 
be  no  concealment — but  perfect  frankness.  I 
will  state  here  that  I,  with  some  of  my  col- 
leagues, in  a  conversation  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  subsequently  in  a 
written  communication,  to  which  our  names 
were  signed,  after  speaking  of  the  great  excite- 
ment about  the  forts,  said  thus  to  him  : 

Mr.  President,  it  is  our  solemn  conviction  that,  if 
you  attempt  to  send  a  solitary  soldier  to  these  forts, 
the  instant  the  intelligence  reaches  our  people,  (and 
we  shall  take  care  that  it  does  reach  them,  for  we  have 
sources  of  information  in  Washington,  so  that  no  or- 
ders for  troops  can  be  issued  without  our  getting  in- 
formation,) these  forts  will  be  forcibly  and  immediately 
stormed. 

"  Wo  all  assured  him  that,  if  an  attempt  was 
made  to  transport  reenforcements,  our  peoplo 
would  take  these  forts,  and  that  we  would  go 
home  and  help  them  to  do  it ;  for  it  would  be 
suicidal  folly  for  us  to  allow  the  forts  to  bo 
manned.  And  we  further  said  to  him  that  a 
bloody  result  would  follow  tho  sending  of 
troops  to  those  forts,  and  that  we  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  authorities  of  South  Carolina 
would  do  any  thing  prior  to  the  meeting  of  this 
convention,  and  that  we  hoped  and  believed 
that  nothing  would  be  done  after  this  body  met 
until  we  had  demanded  of  the  General  Govern- 
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mont  tho  recession  of  these  forts.  This  was  the 
substance  of  what  wo  said.  Now,  sir,  it  is  ray 
most  solemn  conviction  that  there  is  no  attempt 
going  to  be  made  to  reeenforce  these  forts." 

Resolutions  were  offered  and  referred,  which 
proposed  a  provisional  government  for  tho 
Southern  States  on  the  basis  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States;  also  to  send  com- 
missioners to  Washington  to  negotiate  for  the 
cession  of  Federal  property  within  the  State, 
&c. ;  also,  tho  election  of  five  persons  to  meet 
delegates  from  other  States  for  tho  purpose 
of  forming  a  Confederacy,  &c. 

On  the  20th  tho  committeo  appointed  to 
draft  an  ordinance  of  secession  made  tho  fol- 
lowing report : 

The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  draught  of 
an  Ordinance  proper  to  be  adopted  bv  the  Convention 
in  order  to  effect  the  secession  of  South  Carolina  from 
the  Federal  Union  respectfully  report: 

That  they  hare  had  the  matter  referred  to  under 
consideration,  and  believing  that  they  would  best  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  great  occasion,  and  the  just  ex- 
pectations of  the  Convention  by  presenting  in  the  few- 
est and  simplest  words  possible  to  be  used,  consistent 
with  perspicuity  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  effect 
the  endj>roposcd  and  no  more,  and  so  excluding  every 
thing  which,  however  proper  in  itself  for  the  action  of 
the  Convention,  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  ereat 
solemn  act  of  secession,  and  may  at  least  be  effected 
by  a  distinct  ordinance  or  resolution,  thev  submit  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Convention  the  following  pro- 
posed draught : 

An  Ordinance  to  dissohe  the  Union  between  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  and  other  Stat?*  united  with  her 
under  the  compact  entitled  "  The  Constitution  of  the 
I'liited  States  of  America." 

We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  in 
Convention  assembled,  do  declare  and  ordain,  and  it 
is  hereby  declared  and  ordained,  that  the  ordinance 
adopted  oy  us  in  Convention  on  the  twenty-third  day 
of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-eight,  whereby  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  ratified,  and  also  ail  acts  and 
parts  of  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
ratifying  amendments  of  the  said  Constitution,  are 
hereby  repealed,  and  the  Union  now  subsisting  be- 
tween South  Carolina  and  other  States,  under  the 
name  of  M  The  United  States  of  America,"  is  hereby 
dissolved. 

Tho  ordinance  was  then  taken  up  and  imme- 
diately passed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  tho 
convention. 

After  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion, tho  following  ordinance  was  offered,  in 
order  to  preserve  tho  order  of  affairs  under  the 
altered  political  relations  of  the  State : 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  People  of  South  Carolina,  btf 
their  Delegates  in  Convention  assembled.  That,  until 
otherwise  provided  by  the  Legislature,  the  Governor 
shall  be  authorized  to  appoint  collectors  and  other  of- 
ficers connected  with  the  customs,  for  the  ports  within 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  also  all  the  post- 
masters  within  the  said  State;  and  that  until  such  ap- 
pointments shall  have  been  made,  the  persons  now 
charged  with  the  duties  of  the  said  several  offices  shall 
continue  to  discharge  the  same,  keeping  an  account 
of  what  moneys  are  received  aud  disbursed  by  them 
respectively. 

Tho  debate  which  followed  on  this  ordinance 
showed  very  distinctly  that,  however  unani- 
mous the  convention  was  relative  to  the  passage 
of  tho  ordinance  to  secede,  there  still  existed  a 


great  difference  of  opinion  among  the  members 
as  to  its  legal  force  and  effect. 

Judge  Magrnth,  of  Charleston,  said :  "  I  think 
the  special  matter  of  this  ordinance  should  be 
immediately  considered.  To  my  understanding 
there  is  no  collector  of  tho  port  nor  postmaster 
now  within  tho  limits  of  South  Carolina.  What 
you  have  done  to-day  has  extinguished  the  au- 
thority of  every  man  in  South  Carolina  deriv- 
ing his  authority  from  the  General  Govern- 
ment. I  am  in  favor  of  this  body  making  such 
provisional  arrangements  as  may  bo  necessary 
in  tho  interval  which  may  exist  between  this 
moment  and  the  time  the  Legislature  may  act, 
I  am  not,  however,  to  be  implicated  as  sanc- 
tioning tho  idea  that  there  is  no  lawful  author- 
ity within  tho  limits  of  the  State  except  tho 
General  Government." 

Mr.  Gregg :  41  After  South  Carolina  has  abro- 
gated the  Constitution  of  tho  United  States, 
arc  the  laws  still  in  forco  ?  I  think  not.  All 
tho  laws  of  Congress  fall  instantly  to  tho 
ground  on  the  passage  of  tho  act  of  secession." 

Mr.  Cheves :  44  An  immense  chasm  has  been 
made  in  law.  It  is  necessary  that,  to  avoid  in- 
convenience to  the  people,  wo  must  make  tem- 
porary arrangements  to  carry  on  tho  Govern- 
ment." 

Mr.  Gregg :  "  There  is  now  no  law  on  tho 
snbject  of  the  collection  of  duties  in  South  Car- 
olina, now  that  wo  have  accomplished  tho 
work  of  forty  years." 

Mr.  Haync :  14  Tho  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  no  longer  our  Government.  It  will 
be  for  our  Legislature  to  say  what  laws  of  the 
United  States  shall  bo  continued,  and  what  not. 
Tho  simple  act  of  secession  does  not  abrogate 
all  laws.  We  have  a  great  many  laws  on  the 
statute-books  which  were  passed  by  tho  Gov- 
ernor and  privy  council." 

Mr.  Gregg :  44  The  congressional  laws  for  the 
collection  of  tho  revenue  are  for  the  support  of 
tho  Federal  Government  at  Washington.  All 
tho  post-offico  laws  fall  on  our  dissolution  from 
that  Government." 

Mr.  Miles:  44 Wo  have  now  to  deal  with 
stern  facts  and  realities.  We  must  prevent  con- 
fusion and  anarchy  in  the  derangement  of  our 
Government  affairs.  Things  must  for  the  pres- 
ent remain  in  ttatu  quo,  or  confusion  will 
arise." 

Mr.  Chesnut :  " Two  questions  arc  involved: 
power  and  duty.  We  must  prevent  our  people 
not  only  from  inconvenienees,  but  from  a  cha- 
otic condition.  Wo  must  revivify  such  laws  as 
are  best  adapted  to  preserve  us  from  calamities. 
As  to  our  duty,  will  you  turn  tho  ship  of 
State  adrift  ?    What  becomes  of  her  officers  ? " 

Mr.  Masyck :  44  There  is  no  duty  collector 
now  for  the  ports.  So,  too,  with  the  post-office. 
All  are  swept  off  by  this  act.  My  opinion  is 
that  the  present  system  of  postal  arrangement 
is  a  nuisance.  Tho  public  would  be  better 
served  by  private  parties  between  the  cities — 
like  tho  system  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
Have  a  postage  of  one  cent  instead  of  three 
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cents,  and  to  less  important  places  make  it  ten 
cents  or  more." 

Mr.  Calhoun :  "  Wo  have  pulled  the  temple 
down  that  has  heen  huilt  for  three-quarters  of 
a  century.  We  must  now  clear  the  ruhbish 
away  and  reconstruct  another.  Wo  are  now 
houseless  and  homeless.  Wo  must  secure  our- 
selves from  storms." 

Mr.  Dunkin :  "  If  that  ordinance  of  secession 
bo  passed,  things  will  still  go  on  in  the  custom- 
house and  post-office  exactly  as  now  until  other 
arrangements  are  made  by  this  convention. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  ordinance  to  affect  the 
dignity,  honor,  or  welfare  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina.  Wo  must  keep  the  wheels  of  Gov- 
ernment going.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  not  entirely  abrogated  by  the  ordi- 
nance. What  is  the  legal  tender  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  ?  Is  it  not  the  gold  and  silver 
of  the  United  States  ? " 

Mr.  Carrel  said  the  present  officers  of  rev- 
enue would  be  continued  till  an  act  of  tho 
Legislature  authorized  otherwise. 

Mr.  Brown :  "  There  is  no  longer  any  com- 
munication with  tho  Government  from  which 
wo  are  Just  separated." 

Mr.  Duncan  :  **  The  spirit  of  the  ordinance  is 
temporarily  suspended  till  wo  treat  with  the 
General  Government" 

Mr.  Gregg:  "The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  in  his 
Message.  He  has  said  it  is  his  duty  to  collect 
the  revenno,  and  that  ho  will  do  it.  On  one 
side  the  Federal  Government  claims  the  right 
and  declares  its  intention  to  execute  the  power 
of  collecting  tho  rcvenuo  in  our  ports.  On  the 
other  side,  wd  have  declared  that  we  arc  free. 
I  desire  no  compromise.  It  is  necessary,  I 
maintain,  that  from  fifteen  to  thirty  per  cent, 
of  duties  imposed  by  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States  shoula  continue  to  be  levied ;  otherwise 
our  people  will  suffer  terrible  calamity.  As  to 
the  carrying  of  the  mails,  let  the  present  con- 
tract bo  assumed  by  South  Carolina  instead  of 
the  United  States." 

Mr.  Rhott :  u  This  great  revolution  must  go 
on  with  as  little  change  as  possible  to  the  coun- 
try. By  making  the  Federal  agents  ours,  the 
machinery  will  mbve  on.  The  Federal  laws  of 
taxation  mnst  not  exist  over  us.  We  are  now 
contending  for  the  great  principle  of  taxation. 
I  trust  the  present  system  of  taxation  has  fallen 
forever." 

Mr.  Barnwell :  "  We  have  seceded  from  the 
United  States  and  established  our  independence. 
Wo  can't  allow  tho  United  States  to  exercise 
authority  over  us  any  more.  Let  tho  postal 
convenience  be  sacrificed  if  necessary.  There 
never  was  any  thing  purchased  worth  having, 
unless  at  the  cost  of  sacrifice." 

Mr.  Masyck :  "  In  regard  to  tho  mail,  all  re- 
strictions must  be  removed.  Let  us  appoint 
our  own  officers.  Let  the  collector  of  tho  port 
battle  with  the  difficulties  as  they  come." 

The  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  Insti- 
tute Hall,  and  in  the  presonce  of  the  Governor, 
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and  both  branches  of  the  State  Legislature,  to 
sign  the  ordinance  of  secession. 

At  tho  close  of  the  ceremonies  the  president 
of  the  Convention  announced  the  secession  of 
the  State  in  these  words :  "  The  ordinance  o  f 
secession  has  been  signed  and  ratified,  and  I 
proclaim  the  State  of  South  Carolina  an  inde- 
pendent Commonwealth."  Tho  ratified  ordi- 
nance was  then  giveu  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  be  preserved  among  its  archives,  and  the  as- 
sembly dissolved. 

On  the  21st  the  committee  to  prepare  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Southern  States  made  a  report,  re- 
viewing tho  injuries  to  South  Carolina  arising 
from  her  connection  with  the  Federal  Union. 
An  ordinance  Mas  then  adopted  which  pre- 
scribed the  following  oath,  to  be  taken  by  all 
persons  elected  and  appointed  to  any  office. 

"  I  do  solemnly  swear,  (or  affirm,)  that  I  will 
be  faithful  and  true  allegiance  bear  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  bo  long 
as  I  may  continue  a  citizen  of  the  same,  and 
that  I  am  duly  qualified  under  the  laws  of 
South  Carolina^  and  will  discharge  the  duties 
thereof  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  will  pre- 
serve, protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
this  State.   So  help  roe  God." 

In  secret  session,  Messrs.  Robert  W.  Barn- 
well, J.  H.  Adams,  and  James  L.  Orr  were  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  proceed  to  Washing- 
ton, to  treat  for  the  delivery  of  the  forts,  maga- 
zines, light-houses,  &c,  within  the  limits  of  tho 
State,  also  the  apportionment  of  tho  public 
debts  and  a  division  of  all  other  property  held 
by  tho  Government  of  .the  United  States,  as 
agent  of  the  confederation  of  States,  of* which 
South  Carolina  was  recently  a  member,  and  to 
negotiate  all  other  arrangements  proper  to  bo 
adopted  in  the  existing  relations  of  the  parties. 

Mr.  Memminger,  then,  from  the  special  com- 
mittee appointed  to  draught  a  "  Declaration  of 
the  causes  which  justify  the  secession  of  South 
Carolina  from  tho  Federal  Union,"  submitted  a 
paper  bearing  this  title,  which  was  read  to  the 
Convention. 

This  paper  commences  by  briefly  referring 
to  a  portion  of  colonial  history,  the  separation 
of  the  colonies  from  Great  Britain,  their  organ- 
ization into  sovereign  States,  the  adoption  of 
tho  Federal  Constitution,  its  ratification  by  the 
different  States,  including  South  Carolina,  and 
then  proceeds  to  declare  the  causes  which  have 
impelled  South  Carolina  "  to  resume  her  sepa- 
rate and  equal  place  among  nations." 

These  causes  are  thus  stated : 

We  bold  that  the  Government  thus  established  is 
subject  to  the  two  principles  asserted  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence;  and  we  hold  further  that  the 
mode  of  its  formation  subjects  it  to  a  third  fundament- 
al principle,  namely,  the  law  of  compact.  We  maintain 
that  in  every  compact  between  two  or  more  parties  the 
obligation  is  mutual ;  that  the  failure  of  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  to  perform  a  material  part  of  the 
agreement  entirely  releases  the  other,  and  that  where 
no  arbiter  is  provided,  each  party  is  remitted  to  his 
own  judgment  to  determine  the  fact  of  failure,  with  all 
its  consequences.  Id  the  present  cose  that  fact  is 
established  with  certainty. 
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Wc  assert  that  fifteen  of  the  States  hare  deliberately 
refused  fur  years  past  to  fulfil  their  constitutional  ob- 
ligations, and  we  refer  to  their  own  statutes  for  the 
proof.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  its 
fourth  article,  provides  as  follows: 

No  person  held  to  labor  or  service  in  one  State, 
nnder  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in 
consequence  of  anjr  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  dis- 
charged from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  de- 
livered up  onfclaim  of  ibe  party  to  whom  such  service 
or  labor  may  be  due. 

This  stipulation  was  so  material  to  the  compact  that 
without  it  that  compact  would  not  have  been  made. 
The  greater  number  of  the  contracting  parties  held 
slaves,  and  the  State  of  Virginia  bad  previously  de- 
clared her  estimate  of  its  value  by  making  it  the  con- 
dition of  her  cession  of  the  territory  which  now  com- 
poses the  States  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  same 
article  of  the  Constitution  stipulates  also  for  rendition 
by  the  several  States  of  fugitives  from  justice  from  the 
other  States. 

The  General  Government,  as  the  common  agent, 
passed  laws  to  carry  into  effect  these  stipulations  of 
the  States.  For  many  years  these  laws  were  executed. 
But  an  increasing  hostdity  on  the  part  of  the  Northern 
Stales  to  the  institution  of  slavery  has  led  to  a  dis- 
regard of  their  obligations,  and  the  laws  of  the  General 
Government  have  ceased  to  effect  the  objects  of  the 
Constitution.  The  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Indiana,*  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa  have  enacted  laws 
which  cither  nullify  the  acts  of  Congress,  or  render 
useless  any  attempt  to  execute  them.  In  many  of  these 
States  the  fugitive  is  discharged  from  the  service  or 
labor  claimed,  and  in  none  of  them  has  the  State  gov- 
ernment complied  with  the  stipulation  made  in  the 
Constitution.  The  State  of  New  Jersey,  at  an  early 
day,  passed  a  law  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves 
in  conformity  with  her  constitutional  undertaking, 
but  the  current  of  anti-slavery  feeling  has  led  her  more 
recently  to  enact  laws  which  render  inoperative  the 
remedies  provided  by  bcr  own  law  and  by  the  laws  of 
Congress.  In  the  State  of  New  York  even  the  right  of 
transit  for  a  slave  has  been  denied  by  her  tribunals; 
and  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Iowa  have  refused  to  sur- 
render to  justice  fugitives  charged  with  murder  and 
with  inciting  servile  insurrection  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. Thus  the  constitutional  compact  has  been  de- 
liberately broken  and  disregarded  by  the  noo-slave- 
bolding  States,  and  the  consequence  follows  that  South 
Carolina  is  released  from  its  obligation. 

The  ends  for  which  the  Constitution  was  framed  are 
declared  by  itself  to  bo  "  to  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide 
for  the  common  defence,  promote  tho  common  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity."  These  ends  it  endeavored  to  accomplish 
by  a  Federal  Government,  in  which  each  State  was 
recognized  as  an  equal,  and  had  separate  control  over 
its  own  institutions.  The  right  of  property  in  slaves 
was  recognized  by  giving  to  free  persons  distinct  po- 
litical rights ;  bv  giving  them  the  right  to  represent, 
and  burdening  them  with  direct  taxes  for  three-fifths 
of  their  slaves;  by  authorizing  the  importation  of 
slaves  for  twenty  years,  and  by  stipulating  for  the 
rendition  of  fugitives  from  labor."  We  affirm  that  these 
ends  for  which  this  Government  was  instituted  have 
been  defeated,  and  the  Government  itself  has  been 
made  destructive  of  them  by  the  action  of  the  uon- 
slaveholding  States.  Those  States  have  assumed  the 
right  of  deciding  upon  the  propriety  of  our  domestic 
institutions;  and  have  denied  the  rights  of  property 
established*  in  fifteen  of  the  States  and  recognized  by 
the  Constitution  ;  they  have  denounced  as  sinful  the 
institution  of  slavery ;  they  have  permitted  the  open 
establishment  among  them  of  societies  whose  avowed 
object  is  to  disturb  the  peace  and  to  cloirtthe  property 

•  Neither  Indlaaa  nor  Illinois  have  passed  a  personal  lib- 
erty law. 


of  the  oitizens  of  other  States.  They  have  encouraged 
and  assisted  thousands  of  our  slaves  to  leave  their 
homes:  and  those  who  remain  have  been  incited 
by  emissaries,  books,  and  pictures  to  servile  insur- 
rection. 

For  twenty- five  years  this  agitation  has  been  steadily 
increasing,  until  it  has  now  secured  to  its  aid  the 
power  of  a  common  Government  Observing  the  form* 
of  the  Constitution,  a  sectional  party  has  found  within 
that  article  establishing  the  Executive  Department  tbe 
means  of  subverting  the  Constitution  itself.  A  geo- 
graphical line  has  been  drawn  across  the  Union,  and 
all  the  States  north  of  that  line  havo  united  in  the 
election  of  a  man  to  the  high  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States  whose  opinions  and  purposes-are  hostile 
to  slavery,  lie  is  to  be  entrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  common  Government,  because  he  has  de- 
clared that  that  "  Government  cannot  endure  per- 
manently half  slave,  half  free,"  and  that  the  public 
mind  must  rest  in  the  belief  that  slavery  is  in  the 
course  of  ultimate  extinction.  This  sectional  combina- 
tion for  tho  subversion  of  the  Constitution  has  been 
aided  in  some  of  the  States  by  elevating  to  citizenship 
persons  who,  by  tho  supreme  law  of  the  land,  are  in- 
capable of  becoming  citizens ;  and  tbeir  votes  have 
been  used  to  inaugurate  a  new  policv,  hostile  to  tbe 
South,  and  destructive  of  its  peace  and*  safety. 

The  declaration  concludes  as  follows : 

We,  therefore,  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  by  our 
delegates  in  Convention  assembled,  appealing  to  the 
Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our 
intentions,  have  solemnly  declared  that  the  Union 
heretofore  existing  between  this  State  and  the  other 
States  of  North  America  is  dissolved,  and  that  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  has  resumed  her  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  as  a  free,  sovereign, 
and  independent  State,  with  full  powers  to  levy  war, 
conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce, 
and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent 
States  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  support  of  this 
Declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
Divine  Providence,  wc  mutually  pledge  to  each  other 
our  lives,  our  fortuues,  and  our  sacred  honors. 

Such  is  tho  sum  of  tho  grievances  which 
were  published  to  tho  world  uS  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify the  destruction  of  the  Union.  No  State  had 
any  additional  ones  to  allege  in  its  own  special 
case.  Tho  apprehensions  declared  to  exist  in 
tho  minds  of  the  Southern  peoplo  looked  for- 
ward to  such  a  radical  change  in  their  social 
condition  as  would  involve  tho  extinction  of 
the  white  inhabitants  of  the  State.  On  tbe 
well  founded  natnre  and  justness  of  these  ap- 
prehensions they  professed  to  act.  Admitting 
that  they  were  truthful  and  certain  to  be- 
come realities,  there  is  not  a  patriot  in  the 
world,  who,  if  placed  in  6uch  a  position,  would 
hesitate  to  rush  to  arms  and  contend  to  the  last 
moment  of  existence.  No  outside  or  incidental 
circumstances  would  be  needed  to  arouse  to  war 
a  people  thus  placed.  Was  such  the  position 
of  the  Southern  States?  Was  there  that  dan- 
ger of  impending  ruin  which  their  apprehen- 
sions portrayed  ?  Facts  and  their  own  declara- 
tions deny  it.  Tho  act  of  Congress  to  amend 
the  Constitution  denies  any  right  of  interference 
in  the  domestic  institutions  of  a  State.  One  of 
the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  thus  described 
the  manner  in  which  secession  was  effected, 
thereby  showing  that  whatever  apprehensions 
for  the  future  existed  among  the  people,  they 
were  in  a  very  torpid  state : 

*  I  know  of  no  instance  in  the  history  of  the 
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world  in  which  a  people  have  deliberately  re- 
solved upon  an  act  of  political  dissolution. 
Even  our  fathers  did  not,  and  blood  had  been 
shed  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia  before 
there  was  the  political  intrepidity  to  assert 
their  independence.  And  so  it  ever  has  been, 
that  in  States,  as  in  men,  the  conservatisms  of 
life  have  been  stronger  than  the  motives  to 
destroy  it.  The  stimulant  of  physical  collision 
has  been  necessary  to  political  movement,  and 
blood  has  been  ever  required  to  the  baptism  of 
a  regenerated  nation.  But  in  South  Carolina 
we  thought  there  was  the  chance  of  political 
action.  For  years  we  have  been  without  the 
distractions  of  party  issues ;  for  years  our  at- 
tentions have  been  fixed  upon  the  aggressions 
of  tin.-  General  Government.  Our  readiness  to 
detect  the  danger  was  greater,  perhaps,  than 
that  of  the  other  States,  and  if  any  State  could 
ever  hope  to  act  upon  a  political  issue  we  could 
hope  to  act  upon  the  issues  presented  by  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln ;  but  there  were  also 
fortuitous  circumstances  that  concurred  to  aid 
us.  It  was  a  fortuitous  circumstance  that  tho 
Federal  officers  within  our  State  were  too  spir- 
ited to  hold  commissions  upon  tho  implication 
of  a  willingness  to  perform  the  service  aggres- 
sion might  exact,  and  upon  the  incident  of  that 
election  were  ready  to  renounce  them.  It  was 
a  fortuitous  circumstance  that  our  Legislature 
was  in  session,  and  was  ready  to  respond  to  the 
feeling  of  our  people.  It  was  a  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstance that  no  other  event  had  occurred  to 
preoccupy  the  public  mind ;  and  so  it  was  that, 
as  the  feelings  of  our  people  became  aroused, 
that  as  amid  these  circumstances  there  gleamed 
the  hope  of  political  action,  we  sprang  to  the 
occasion.  We  pressed  the  measure  onward. 
We  did  all  we  could  to  inspire  the  popular  heart 
to  the  great  achievement,  and  we  yet  believe 
that  in  so  acting  only  was  there  a  possibility 
of  success.  If,  instead  of  acting  for  ourselves, 
we  had  named  some  future  time  for  the  cooper- 
ation of  tho  other  States,  we  believe  the  meas- 
ure would  have  failed.  Wo  believe  that  other 
Southern  States  themselves  would  have  looked 
upon  it  as  a  backing-down,  and  would  have  lost 
the  courage  necessary  to  concurrence;  and  I 
myself  believe  that  if  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina had  stated  some  distant  day  for  future  ac- 
tion, to  see  if  other  States  would  join  us,  and 
had  thus  allowed  the  publio  feeling  to  subside, 
she  herself  would  have  lost  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture, and  would  have  quailed  from  the  shock 
of  this  great  controversy ;  but  we  did  not  do  f=o. 
We  pressed  6ternly  onward,  trusting  that  other 
States,  with  a  generous  confidence  befitting  the 
occasion, would  properly  conceive  our  motives." 

A  debate  ensued  in  the  Convention  upon  this 
declaration  of  grievances,  which  manifested 
quite  a  diversity  of  sentiment  on  tho  causes  of 
secession.  (Set  Confkdebate  States,  page  122.) 

On  tho  24th  the  address  was  adopted,  after  a 
motion  to  lay  it  on  tho  table  had  failed  by  a 
vote  of  ayes  30,  nays  124.  On  this  day  Gov. 
Pickens  issued  the  following  proclamation : 


Whereat,  The  good  People  of  this  State,  in  Conven- 
tion assembled,  by  an  ordinance,  unanimously  adopted 
and  ratified  on  the  twentieth  day  of  December,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty, 
repealed  an  ordinance  of  the  people  of  this  State  adopt- 
ed on  the  twenty-third  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight, 
and  hare  thereby  dissolved  the  Union  between  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  and  other  States  under  the 
name  of  the  United  States  of  America : 

I,  therefore,  as  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief 
in  and  over  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  by  virtuo  o»" 


negotiate  treaties,  leagues,  or  covenant*,  and  to  do  all 
acts,  whatsoever,  that  rightfully  appertain  to  a  free 
and  independent  State. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  State,  at 
Charleston,  this  twenty-fourth  day  of  December, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty,  and  in  the  eighty -fifth  year  of 
the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  South  Caro- 
lina. F.  W.  PICKENS. 

On  tho  25th  tho  committee  on  the  relations 
with  the  slaveholding  States  of  North  America 
made  a  report,  and  concluded  by  recommend- 
ing tho  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions : 

Reeohed,  First,  that  this  Convention  do  appoint  a 
Commissioner  to  proceed  to  each  of  the  slaveholding 
States  that  may  assemble  in  Convention,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  laying  our  ordinance  of  secession  before  the 
same,  and  respectfully  invite  their  cooperation  in  the 
formation  with  us  of  a  Southern  Confederacy. 

Second,  That  onr  Commissioners  aforesaid  be  further 
authorized  to  submit,  on  our  jyart,  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution as  the  basis  of  a  Provisional  Government  for 
such  States  as  shall  have  withdrawn  their  connection 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America. 

Third.  That  the  said  Commissioners  be  authorized 
to  invite  the  seceding  States  to  meet  in  Convention  at 


such  time  and  place  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  for  the 

Surpose  of  forming  a  permanent  Government  for  such 
totes. 

On  the  next  day  the  Convention  adopted  an 
ordinance,  making  provisional  arrangements  for 
the  continuance  of  commercial  facilities  in 
South  Carolina.  Custom-house  officers  were 
retained  in  office  under  the  State  authority; 
the  Governor  was  authorized  to  fill  all  vacan- 
cies; tho  revenue  collection  and  navigation 
laws  of  the  United  States  were  adopted  until 
otherwise  ordered ;  public  documents,  registers 
of  vessels,  &c,  to  be  styled  in  tho  name  of  tho 
State  of  South  Carolina;  and  all  duties  col- 
lected to  be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury. 

On  the  27th  an  ordinance  was  adopted,  au- 
thorizing the  Governor  to  receive  ambassadors, 
ministers,  consuls,  &c,  and  to  appoint  similar 
officers,  &c. 

The  committee  on  the  State  Constitution  on 
tho  29th  prepared  an  ordinance,  transferring  to 
the  Legislature  the  powers  lately  vested  in 
Congress,  except  during  tho  existence  of  the 
Convention,  when  it  shall  not  extend,  without 
tho  Convention's  direction,  to  duties bn  imports, 
post-offices,  declaration  of  war,  treaties,  con- 
federation, &o.  The  judicial  powers  of  the 
United  States  courts  are  vested  in  the  State 
courts.  The  General  Assembly  may  direct  that 
the  court  sitting  in  Charleston  may  have  origi- 
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nal  jurisdiction  in  admiralty  cases,  with  tho 
right  of  appeal  when  exceeding  in  Interest 
$2,000.  In  cases  affecting  the  public  ministers, 
tho  provisions  are  nearly  the  same  as  exist  in 
the  Federal  courts.  The  act  of  Congress  of 
March  3d,  1825,  for  the  more  effectual  punish- 
ment of  certain  crimes,  has  been  substituted  by 
making  all  offences  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  State  courts. 

Tho  remaining  sessions  of  the  Convention 
wore  chiefly  held  in  secret.  Military  measures 
were  adopted. 

An  ordinance  was  passed,  vesting  all  power 
necessary  to  make  postal  arrangements  in  the 
Legislature.  Military  officers  in  command  of  a 
volunteer  or  regular  force  raised  under  the  or- 
ders of  the  Convention  were  allowed  to  hold 
seats  in  the  Legislature. 

Five  thousand  copies  of  tho  correspondence 
between  the  commissioners  and  tho  President 
of  the  United  States  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  table,  chair,  and  other  appurtenances 
used  on  the  night  of  signing  the  ordinance  of 
secession,  were  ordered  to  bo  placed  in  the 
State  House  at  Columbia,  and  tho  Convention 
adjourned  on  tho  5th  of  January. 

The  forts  in  tho  harbor  of  Charleston  early 
became  an  object  of  attention.  If  they  were 
reeiiforced  by  the  United  States,  it  would  re- 
quire a  bloody  struggle  on  the  part  of  South 
Carolina  to  obtain  possession  of  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  immediate  seizure,  before  even  a 
secession,  would  bo  an  outrage  which  would  oc- 
casion iutense  excitement  against  the  State. 
After  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  secession, 
when  she  declared  herself  an  independent  nation, 
her  honor  required  that  she  should  demand  the 
surrender  of  the  forts ;  and  if  this  demand  was 
not  complied  with,  she  could  then  proceed  to 
capture  them.  An  assurance  was  given  to 
President  Buchanan  by  the  representatives  in 
Congress  from  the  State  that  the  forts  would 
not  be  attacked,  and  at  his  request  it  was  made 
in  writing,  as  follows:  - 

To  IT*  Excellency  Jamt*  Buchanan, 

President  of  the  United  Statu. 
Incompliance  with  oar  statement  to  you  yesterdar, 
we  now  express  to  you  our  strong  convictions  that 
neither  the  constituted  authorities,  nor  any  bodv  of 
the  people  of  tho  State  of  South  Carolina,  will  either 
attack  or  molest  the  United  States  forts  in  the  harbor 
of  Charleston,  previously  to  the  action  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  we  hone  and;  believe  not  until  an  offer  has 
been  made  through  an  accredited  representative,  to 
negotiate  for  an  amicable  arrangement  of  all  matters 
between  the  State  and  Federal  Government,  provided 
that  no  reinforcements  shall  be  sent  into  those  forts, 
and  their  relative  military  status  shall  remain  as  at 
present.  JOHN  MoQUEEN, 

•  WM.  PORCH EK  MILES, 
M.  L.  BON II AM, 
W.  W.  ROYCE. 
LAWRENCE  M.  KEITT. 
Washijcotox,  Dec.  9, 18G0. 

Still  later,  in  the  month  of  December,  and 
after  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  secession, 
tho  Governor,  on  being  serenaded,  on  Dec. 
21st,  in  the  evening,  expressed  the  following 
opinion  as  to  war : 


"That  Convention  is  now  assembled,  and, 
under  existing  circumstances,  it  would  be  ob- 
viously improper  in  me  to  make  any  lengthy  or 
protracted  remarks.  But,  fellow-citizens,  allow 
me  to  say  to  you  that  I  hope  and  trust  I  am  in 
possession  of  information  that  perhaps  there 
may  be  no  appeal  to  force  on  the  part  of  tho 
Federal  authorities.  But  if  I  am  mistaken  in 
this,  at  least  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  aro 
prepared  to  meet  any  and  every  issue.  I  hope 
and  trust  that,  under  existing  circumstances, 
there  will  be  no  imprudence ;  no  rash  appeals 
to  counsels  caught  under  the  impulse  of  false 
rumors ;  that  wo  will  prove  to  the  world  that 
wo  are  not  only  free  and  independent,  but  that 
we  are  entitled  to  be  so  by  our  virtues  and  our 
character.  The  Convention,  in  all  human  prob- 
ability, will,  in  a  few  days,  send  tho  ordinanco 
to  Washington  which  proclaims  you  to  be,  as 
you  have  a  right  to  be,  a  free  and  independent 
republic.  And,  until  they  present  the  claims 
of  South  Carolina  to  your  forts  and  your  public 
places  now  in  possession  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, it  is  our  duty  to  sustain  that  Convention 
by  showing  that  we  are  ready  to  await  a  free 
and  fair  demand.  But  if,  in  the  meantime,  there 
is  any  attempt  to  increase  the  forces  that  now 
garrison  them,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  shall 
not  be  done  without  an  appeal  to  arms.  I  sin- 
cerely desire  that  we  shall  triumphantly  go 
through  this  great  controversy  without  this 
appeal  to  arms.  But,  if  it  be  necessary  to  vin- 
dicate tho  independence  of  my  country,  I  vow 
to  you  here  that  all  the  power  that  I  have  shall 
be  exerted  to  maintain  to  the  last  extremity  the 
independence  of  South  Carolina  Allow  me  to 
say  that  there  is  nothing  at  present  in  the  pres- 
ent issue  to  excite  tho  slightest  alarm.  Bo  firm, 
bo  united,  bo  true  to  your  country,  and  your 
country  is  safe.  I  desire  to  say  nothing  that  is 
imprudent  or  rash.  I  desire  coolness  and  calm- 
ness. I  desire  that  every  man  shall  be  ready, 
standing  at  his  post ;  ready  to  do  his  duty  when 
tho  word  is  given  to  march.  I  tell  you,  as  far 
as  I  am  able,  when  necessary  that  word  shall 
be  given  to  march  forward  to  honor  and  inde- 
pendence— now  and  forever." 

Tho  commissioners  sent  to  Washington  had  a 
brief  correspondence  with  President  Buchanan 
on  the  29th  of  December,  but  accomplished 
nothing.   (See  United  States.) 

Active  movements  immediately  commenced 
for  resisting  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  Federal  powers  with- 
in the  limits  of  tho  State.  Rumors  that  vessels 
of  war  had  started  for  Charleston  harbor,  and 
that  tho  commissioners  to  Washington  were  on 
their  way  home,  created  great  excitement  in 
tho  State,  and  all  thoughts  of  peaceable  secession 
were  abandoned.  A  collector  for  the  port  of 
Charleston  was  nominated  to  the  Senate  by 
President  Buchanan,  but  that  body  failed  to 
confirm  the  nomination. 

Meantime,  Governor  Pickens  organized  his 
Cabinet,  as  follows :  Secretary  of  State,  A.  G. 
Magrath ;  Secretary  of  War,  D.  F.  Jamison ; 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  C.  G.  Mcmminger ; 
Postmaster-General,  W.  H.  Harlee ;  Secretary 
of  Uie  Interior,  A.  C.  Gurlington. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  the  State  troops, 
which  had  been  for  some  time  acting  as  a  guard 
to  tho  arsenal,  under  orders  from  tho  Governor, 
took  full  possession,  and  relieved  the  United 
States  officer  who  had  been  in  charge.  At  half- 
past  one  o'clock  on  Sunday,  the  Federal  flag 
was  lowered  after  a  saluto  of  thirty-two  guns. 
The  State  troops  were  drawn  up  in  order  and 
presented  arras.  The  Palmetto  flag  was  then 
run  up,  with  a  salute  of  one  gun  for  South 
Carolina. 

The  arsenal  contained  at  the  time  a  large 
amount  of  arms  and  other  stores.  Meanwhile 
'  military  preparations  were  actively  pushed  for- 
ward, and  several  volunteer  companies  from 
other  Southern  States  tendered  their  services. 
Notice  was  given  by  tho  collector  at  Charleston 
that  the  masters  of  all  vessels  from  ports  out- 
side of  South  Carolina  must  enter  and  clear  at 
Charleston.  Bank  bills  wero  also  made  receiv- 
able for  duties. 

The  Legislature  had  continued  its  session, 
but  no  business  of  importance  was  transacted 
until  after  the  adjournment  of  the  State  Con- 
vention. Under  the  military  law,  which  had 
been  passed,  a  call  was  made  for  volunteers  by 
th  e  Governor  about  the  time  that  Fort  Sumter 
was  occupied  by  Major  Anderson.  This  act  re- 
quired the  Governor  to  receive  #ono  volunteer 
company  from  each  battalion  in  'the  State,  and 
two  rifle  companies  from  each  infantry  brigade, 
each  company  to  consist,  besides  the  commis- 
sioned and  non-commissioned  officers,  of  not 
less  than  sixty  nor  more  than  eighty -five  men. 

If  volunteers  in  sufficient  numbers  did  not 
present  themselves,  the  order  then  required 
that  a  sufficient  number  be  drafted  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  State— thus  compelling  them  to  per- 
form military  duty.  The  term  of  their  service 
was  not  stated. 

A  loan  of  $400,000  was  also  authorized, 
which  was  taken  by  tho  banks  of  the  State, 
which  wero  also  authorized  to  suspend  specie 
payments. 

About  this  time  the  United  States  Assistant 
Treasurer  was  ordered  not  to  pay  any  further 
drafts  of  Major  Anderson,  then  in  command  at 
Fort  Sumter.  (See  Sumtkr.)  Tho  money  at 
this  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  was 
$150,000. 

The  flag  of  tho  State,  adopted  by  tho  Legis- 
lature, to  whom  the  subject  had  been  referred 
by  the  Stato  Convention,  consisted  of  a  plain 
white  ground  with  a  green  Palmetto  tree  in 
tho  centre,  and  a  white  crescent  in  the  left 
upper  corner  on  a  squaro  blue  field. 

On  the  Uth  of  January  the  Legislature  unan- 
imously passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  any 
attempt  by  the  Federal  Government  to  rein- 
force Fort  Sumter  would  be  considered  as  an 
act  of  open  hostility,  and  as  a  declaration  of 
w  ar.  At  the  same  time  they  adopted  another 
resolution,  approving  the  act  of  the  troops  who 


fired  on  the  Star  of  tho  "West,  (aee  Star  or  TnE 
West,)  and  also  resolved  to  sustain  tho  Gov- 
ernor in  all  measures  necessary  for  defence. 

The  Governor  proposed,  for  the  defence  of  • 
tho  coast,  tho  purchase  of  three  steam  propel- 
lers of  light  draught,  each  to  bo  manned  by 
thirty-two  seamen.  One  of  the  steamers  should 
be  stationed  in  Charleston  harbor,  one  at  Beau- 
fort, and  one  at  Georgetown,  lie  also  recom- 
mended that  all  inlets  and  mouths  of  rivers 
should  bo  fortified  with  redoubts  and  ordnance, 
and  that  boats  should  keep  up  a  constant  com- 
munication between  the  several  points  as  a 
protection  against  sudden  invasion  by  lawless 
bands. 

On  the  16th  an  act  passed  the  House,  to  stay 
the  collection  of  all  debts  due  by  South  Caro- 
lina to  persons  in  the  non-slaveholding  States, 
until  after  December  ensuing. 

An  act  of  treason  to  the  State  was  detected 
at  this  time,  and  the  criminal  was  arrested  and 
confined  for  trial.  The  collector  of  the  port  at 
Georgetown,  J.  N.  Merriman,  was  the  person. 

A  letter  was  found,  written  by  him,  and  ad- 
dressed to  President  Buchanan,  stating  that  he 
had  just  cleared  vessels  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  he  would  continue  to 
do  so.  The  letter  urged  upon  the  President  to 
send  a  boat  and  men  to  collect  tho  Federal  rev- 
enue, and  informed  him  of  the  progress  made 
in  the  construction  of  the  works  near  George- 
town, and  promised  to  keep  him  informed  from 
time  to  timo  in  relation  to  the  same.  'When 
arrested,  ho  acknowledged  himself  tho  author 
of  the  letter. 

The  reply  of  South  Carolina  to  the  peace 
propositions  of  Virginia  is  to  be  found  in  these 
resolutions,  adopted  by  her  General  Assembly 
of  the  Legislature. 

Rewired  unanimously,  That  the  General  Assembly 
of  South  Carolina  tenders  to  the  Legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia their  acknowledgments  of  the  friendly  motires 
which  inspired  the  mission  intrusted  to  lion.  Judge 
Robertson,  her  commissioner. 

Betolvtd  unanimously,  That  candor,  which  is  dno  to 
the  long-continued  sympathy  and  respect  which  has 
subsisted  between  Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  in- 
duces the  Assembly  to  declare  with  frankness  that  they 
do  not  deem  it  advisable  to  initiate  negotiations  when 
they  bare  no  desire  or  intention  to  promote  the  ulti- 
mate object  in  view — that  object  which  is  declared  in 
the  resolution  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  to  be  the 

(irocurcmcnt  of  amendments  or  new  guarantees  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  separation  of  South 
Carolina  from  the  Federal  Union  is  final,  and  she  has 
no  further  interest  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States :  and  that  the  only  appropriate  negotiations  be- 
tween her  and  tho  Federal  Government  are  as  to  their 


The  following  resolution  was  also  adopted 
about  tho  somo  timo  by  tho  Assembly  : 

Resolted  unanimously.  That  this  Assembly  further 
owes  it  to  her  friendly  relations  with  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia to  declare  that  they  have  no  confidence  in  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  United  States;  that  tho 
most  solemn  pledges  of  that  Government  have  been 


disregarded ;  t)  at  under  pretence  of  preserving  prop- 
erty hostile  troops  have  been  attempted  to  be  intro- 
duced into  one  of  the  I 
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in  the  hold  of  a  vessel  of  commerce,  with  a  view  to 
subjugate  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  and  that  even 
since  the  authorities  at  Washington  have  been  inform- 
ed of  the  present  mediation  of  Virginia,  a  vessel  of 
"war  has  been  sent  to  the  South,  and  troops  and 
munitions  of  war  concentrated  on  the  soil  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Dudley  Mann  was  at  this  time  sent  out  as 
commissioner  on  the  part  of  South  Carolina 
to  arrange  some  system  with  foreign  Govern- 
ments respecting  their  varied  interests,  and 
more  particularly  in  regard  to  opening  commer- 
cial facilities  and  direct  trade.  On  the  seces- 
sion of  Florida,  four  thousand  stand  of  arms 
were  sent  to  the  authorities  of  that  Stato  from 
the  arsenal  at  Charleston.  The  Governor  was 
also  authorized  to  send  volunteers  to  that  State 
if  they  should  be  needed. 

The  forts  in  Charleston  harbor,  occupied  by  a 
small  garrison  of  regular  troops  of  the  United 
States,  afforded  a  standing  denial  of  the  sover- 
eignty and  independence  of  South  Carolina. 
The  first  object  to  be  accomplished  by  the  State 
authorities  to  secure  that  respect  due  to  an  in- 
dependent nation,  was  to  obtain  possession  of 
these  forts.  For  this  object  the  following  cor- 
respondence took  place  : 

Stat*  or  Roirrn  Carolina.  } 
Executive  Office,  Chaklestun,  Jan.  11,  1*461.  | 

To  Major  Robert  Anderton,  commanding  Fort  Sumter. 

Sir  :  I  have  thought  proper,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  peculiar  state  of  public  affairs  in  tho 
country  at  present,  to  appoint  the  lion.  A..G.  Magrath 
and  Gen.  I).  F.  Jamison,  both  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council,  and  of  the  highest  position  in  the  State, 
to  present  to  you  considerations  of  the  gravest  public 
character,  and  of  the  deepest  interest  to  all  who  dep- 
recate the  improper  waste  of  life,  to  induce  the  de- 
livery of  Fort  Sumter  to  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  State  ofSouth  Carolina,  with  a  pledge,  on  its  part, 
to  account  for  such  public  property  as  is  under  your 
charge.  Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  W.  PICKENS. 

MAJOR  AXDERSOX  TO  GOV.  NWBX3. 

HlA-D-Q, CARTE E8  FoBT  SCJTTER.S.  C.  ) 

January  11,  lsSl.  \ 
IHiExe'y  F.  IF.  Pichtnt,  Governor  of  S.  Carolina. 

Sir:  I  hare  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  demand  for  the  surrender  of  this  fort  to  the 
authorities  of  South  Carolina,  and  to  say,  in  reply  that 
the  demand  is  one  with  which  I  cannot  comply. 

Your  Excellency  knows  that  I  have  recently  sent  a 
messenger  to  Washington,  and  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  receive  an  answer  to  my  despatches, 
forwarded  by  him,  at  an  earlier  date  than  next  Mon- 
day. What  the  character  of  my  instructions  may  be 
I  cannot  foresee.  Should  jour  Excellency  deem  fit, 
prior  to  a  resort  to  arms,  to  refer  this  matter  to  Wash- 
ington, it  would  afford  me  the  sinccrcst  pleasure  to 
depute  one  of  my  officers  to  accompany  any  messenger 
you  may  deem  proper  to  be  the  bearer  of  your  de- 
mand. 

Hoping  to  God  that  in  this,  and  all  other  matters,  in 
the  1  lonor,  welfare,  and  lives  of  our  fellow- 
countrrmen  are  concerned,  we  shall  so  act  as  to 
meet  His  approval,  and  deeply  regretting  that  you 
have  made  a  demand  of  me  with  which  I  cannot  com- 
ply, I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  regard, 
your  obedient  servant,      ROBERT  ANDERSON, 

Major  U.  S.  Army,  commanding. 

This  reply  of  Major  Anderson  referred  the 
question  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 


to  whom,  therefore,  Governor  Pickens  then 

addressed  the  following  letter : 

State  of  South  Carolina,  J 
Execctive  Office.  Head  quarters,  V 
Charleston,  Jan'y  11, 1S61. J 

Sir  :  At  the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  from  the  United  States,  Fort  Sumter 
was,  and  still  is,  in  the  possession  of  the  troops  of  the 
United  States,  under  command  of  Major  Anderson.  I 
regard  that  possession  as  not  consistent  with  the 
dignity  or  safety  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  and  I 
have  this  day  addressed  to  Major  Anderson  a  com- 
munication to  obtain  from  him  the  possesion  of  that 
fort  by  the  authorities  of  this  State.  The  reply  of 
Major  Anderson  informs  me  that  he  has  no  authority 
to  do  what  I  required  ;  but  he  desires  a  reference  of 
the  demand  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  circumstances  now  existing,  and  which 
need  no  comment  bv  me,  I  have  determined  to  send  to 
you  the  Hon.  I.  W.  Harne,  the  Attorney -General  of 
the  State  of  South  Carofina,  and  have  instructed  him 
to  demand  the  delivery  of  Fort  Sumter,  in  the  harbor 
of  Charleston,  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina, 

Tho  demand  I  have  made  of  Major  Anderson,  and 
which  I  now  make  of  you,  is  suggested  because  of  my 
earucst  desire  to  avoid  the  bloodshed  which  a  persist- 
ence in  your  attempt  to  retain  possession  of  that  fort 
will  cause,  and  which  will  be  unavailing  to  secure  you 
that  possession,  but  induce  a  calamity  most  deeply  to 
be  deplored.  If  consequences  so  unhappv  shall  ensue, 
I  will  secure  for  this  State,  in  the  demand  which  I  now 
make,  the  satisfaction  of  having  exhausted  every  at- 
tempt to  avoid  it. 

In  relation  to  the  public  property  of  the  United 
States  within  Fort  Sumter  the  lion.  I.*  W.  Hayne,  who 
will  hand  you  this  communication,  is  authorized  to 
give  you  the  pledge  of  the  State  that  the  valuation  of 
auch  property  will  be  accounted  for  by  this  State, 
upon  the  adjustment  of  its  relations  with  the  United 
States,  of  which  it  was  a  part. 

F.  W.  PICKENS. 
To  the  President  of  the  Vn  Ued  State*. 

For  the  result  of  this  attempt  to  obtain  pos- 
sesion of  the  fort,  tee  Sumter  ;  for  the  reply  of 
the  President,  and  his  views  upon  the  questions 
incidentally  raised,  tee  United  States. 

To  fnrnish  resources  for  the  State,  an  act  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature  appropriating  $850,- 
000  to  meet  demands  upon  the  State;  also 
$980,000  for  military  and  other  exigencies,  and 
$50,000  for  postal  service.  The  amount  not 
provided  for  by  direct  taxation  was  to  be  sup- 
plied by  Treasury  notes  and  bills  receivable,  in 
sums  of  $50,  $100,  and  $500. 

Preparations  were  now  made  to  organize  a 
volunteer  force  of  10,000  men,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor appointed  Milledge  L.  Bonham,  of  Edge- 
field, major-general ;  P.  H.  Nelson,  of  Sumter, 
brigadier-general ;  Major  T.  G.  Rhett,  late  of 
the  United  States  army,  Samuel  McGowan,  of 
Abbeville,  and  A.  G.  Garlington,  of  Newbery, 
brigadier-generals. 

All  commerce  had  now  ceased,  and  a  general 
stagnation  of  commercial  affairs  ensued.  A 
degreo  of  popular  excitement  was  maintained 
by  the  condition  in  which  Fort  Sumter  was 
held,  and  by  tho  preparations  on  foot  for  its  ul- 
timate capture.  The  Provisional  Constitution, 
of  the  Confederate  States  was  adopted  by  tho 
Stato  Convention,  which  reassembled  on  the 
20th  of  March.  The  vote  on  its  adoption  was 
HO  ayes  and  29  noes.   Thus  South  Carolina 
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relinquished  her  boasted  sovereignty  after  a 
duration  of  little  more  than  three  months,  and 
relapsed  into  the  condition  of  a  submissive  mem- 
ber of  an  anti-free-trade  and  anti-slave-trade 
Confederacy.  Fort  Sumter  was  captured  by 
orders  from  the  Confederate  Government,  on 
which  occasion  the  Governor  addressed  the  peo- 
ple and  thus  reviewed  the  events  that  had  taken 
•  pince :  44  We  have  had  a  great  many  delicate 
and  peculiar  relations  since  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber last.  We  took  the  lead  in  coming  out  of 
this  old  Union,  and  in  forming  this  new  Con- 
federacy. We,  therefore,  had  certain  relations 
to  those  who  were  to  come  out  and  stand  by  our 
side.  We  owed  a  great  deal  to  those  who  were 
expected  to  come  with  us.  We  were  bound  to 
consult  their  feelings  and  their  interests,. and  it 
was  due  that  we  should  be  forbearing  as  well 
as  free.  We  are  now  one  of  the  Confederate 
States,  and  they  have  sent  us  a  brave  and  sci- 
entific officer,  to  whom  the  credit  of  this  day's 
triumph  is  due.  We  have  humbled  the  flag  of 
the  United  States,  and  as  long  as  I  have  the 
honor  to  preside  as  your  chief  magistrate,  so 
help  me  'God,  there  is  no  power  on  this  earth 
shall  ever  lower  from  that  fortress  those  flaps, 
unless  they  bo  lowered  and  trailed  in  a  sea  of 
blood.  I  can  here  say  to  yon  it  is  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  this  country  that  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  have  been  humbled.  It  has  tri- 
umphed for  seventy  years,  but  to-day,  on  the 
18th  day  of  April,  it  has  been  humbled,  and 
humbled  before  the  glorious  little  State  of 
South  Carolina.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  have 
•  been  lowered  before  your  eyes  this  day,  but 
there  are  no  flames  that  shall  ever  lower  the 
flog  of  South  Carolina  while  I  have  the  honor 
to  preside  as  your  chief  magistrate." 

This  closed  military  operations  in  the  State 
until  near  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  mili- 
and  naval  expedition  under  Gen.  Sherman 
Com.  Dupont  arrived  at  Port  Royal.  {See 
Expedition.) 

The  volunteers  of  the  State  were  sent  away 
under  the  orders  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment to  defend  the  soil  of  Virginia  from  inva- 
sion by  Northern  troops.  The  number  of  these 
volunteers  was  about  19,000.  The  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  in  the  Confederate  Congress 
were  R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  and  J.  L.  Orr,  Sen- 
ators; and  W.  W.  Boyce,  W.  P.  Miles,  M.  L. 
Bon  ham,  John  McQueen,  L.  M.  A  per,  and 
James  Fur  ran,  Representatives.  (See  Charles- 
ton, also  ScMTsn.) 

8PECTROGRAPHY ;  AnaXysu  by  meant  of 
the  priematie  spectrum. — Some  remarkable  ex- 
periments have  been  performed  in  18C1  in  Ger- 
many by  MM.  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff,  in  detect- 
ing the  presence  of  elementary  bodies,  by 
means  of  the  effect  they  produce  upon  the  pris- 
matic spectrum,  when  present  in  inconceivably 
small  quantities,  and  in  whatever  combination, 
in  the  illuminated  atmosphere.  When  a  ray  ot 
light  is  decomposed  by  being  passed  through  a 
prism,  the  different  rays  thrown  upon  a  white 
screen  succeed  each  other  in  the  following  or- 
42  a 


der :  violet,  green,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow, 
orange,  red.  Under  certaiu  circumstances  nu- 
merous dark  parallel  lines  of  variable  width  and 
distinctness  may  be  produced,  which  traverse 
the  spectrum  or  assemblage  of  colored  rays  thus 
obtained,  each  line  extending  through  the  ray 
to  which  it  belongs,  and  retaining  the  same  po- 
sition as  respects  its  distance  from  the  adjoin- 
ing rays.  Solar  light,  it  has  been  observed, 
produced  a  spectrum  marked  by  lines  differing 
in  position  from  those  produced  by  gas  liglit, 
ana  spectra  from  other  artificial  lights  also  had 
their  respective  peculiarities. 

The  German  optician  Fraiinhofer,  who  had 
closely  studied  the  lines  or  bands  upon  the  solar 
spectrum,  selected  from  the  several  hundred  of 
them  which  ho  observed,  seven  as  particularly 
conspicuous  and  easily  recognized,  which  ho 
named  from  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  F,  G,  II,  and  which  are  still  referred  to  as 
standard  points  of  reference  in  the  spectrum  for 
defining  special  rays  of  light  which  cannot  be 
exactly  indicated  by  any  descriptive  names.  B 
and  C  extend  through  the  red  color  in  that  half 
of  it  nearest  the  orange,  D  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  orange,  E  at  the  junction  of  the  yellow  and 
green,  F  at  the  junction  of  the  green  and  blue, 
G  in  the  middle  of  the  indigo,  and  H  in  that  of 
the  violent. 

Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  found  that  the  presence 
of  metallic  or  other  elementary  substances  in 
the  flame  producing  the  artificial  light,  caused  in 
the  spectrum  the  appearance  of  characteristic 
lines;  and  these  being  determined  for  each 
substance,  might  be  taken  as  conclusive  tests 
of  the  presence  of  these  substances ; .  and  what 
is  remarkable,  the  presence  of  the  element  can 
be  determined  when  it  is  in  infinitely  smaller 
quantity  than  is  required  for  its  detection  by 
ordinary  modes  of  qualitativo  analysis.  The 
apparatus  employed,  of  which  a  simple  form, 
described  by  M.  Mousson  in  44  Poggendorff 's 
Annalen  "  under  (he  name  of  the  spectroscope, 
and  which  may  be  obtained  in  New  York 
City,*  consists  essentially  of  a  tube  blackened 
within,  having  at  one  extremity  a  metal  plate 
with  an  adjustable  slit  for  the  admission  of 
light,  and  a  prism  at  the  other  extremity.  It 
is  placed  upon  a  stand  and  has  a  small  metallic 
screen  for  excluding  extraneous  light  from  the 
eye  of  the  observer,  which  is  applied  to  the  sec- 
ond refracting  surface  of  the  prism.  Various 
methods  wero  introduced  by  Bunsen  ond  Kirch- 
hoff of  submitting  substances  to  this  new  test. 
A  light  giving  great  heat,  and  of  little  illumi- 
nating power,  is  found  to  present  the  lines  most 
distinctly  upon  the  spectrum,  and  that  from 
hydrogen  gas  is  used  in  preference  to  others. 
The  burner  is  placed  directly  opposite  the  slit 
in  the  metallic  plate  at  the  end  of  the  tube,  and 
the  substance  to  be  examined  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  flame  attached  to  a  hook  ofplat- 
inum  wire,  as  in  blow-pipe  experiments.  When 
in  the  form  of  chlorides,  the  metals  being  more 

•  8*«  American  "Journal  of  Science,"  toL  XXXIL,  p. 
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or  less  volatile,  produce  the  most  marked  effect; 
but  for  the  easily  vaporized  salts  of  the  metals, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  chloride  of  sodium,  it 
was  found  sufficient  to  burn  an  extremely  small 
quantity  of  it  in  any  part  of  a  room  of  ordinary 
size,  for  the  reaction  to  appear  upon  the  spec* 
trum  as  soon  as  any  portion  of  the  vapor  could 
reach  the  flame.  From  the  quantity  diffused 
throughout  the  atmosphere  of  a  room  of  known 
capacity,  it  was  calculated  that  the  quantity  of 
vapor  of  chloride  of  sodium  brought  into  the 
flame  in  one  second  of  time,  in  which  the  reac- 
tion became  apparent,  could  not  have  exceed- 
ed the  three-millionth  part  of  a  milligramme  in 
weight  The  effect  of  the  sodium  is  to  produce 
a  bright  and  distinct  yellow  line  across  the 
spectrum.  Lithium  is  little  less  sensitive  in  its 
reaction  than  sodium,  and,  what  is  remarkable, 
it  was  found  in  a  great  variety  of  substances 
examined,  as  in  the  water  of  springs  and  of  the 
sea,  in  the  ashes  of  marine  plants,  of  tobacco, 
of  the  vine,  &c,  and  even  in  milk,  and  in  hu- 
man blood.  In  the  mother  liquors  of  certain 
saline  springs  and  of  the  tartaric  acid  manufac- 
tories, lithia  was  fouud  so  concentrated  as  to 
be  profitably  extracted.  The  distinctive  mark 
of  lithium  consists  of  a  sharply  defined,  but 
faint  yellow  line,  and  also  a  bright  red  line, 
both  near  the  extremity  of  the  spectrum.  Many 
of  the  elements  present  two  or  more  lines. 
Potassium  gives  two,  one  in  the  extreme  red, 
and  the  other  in  the  violet  ray*  Barium  is 
distinguished  by  two  very  distinct  greeu  lines ; 
calcium  by  a  very  broad  green  line,  and  a 
bright  orange  near  the  red  end  of  the  spec- 
trum; strontium  by  eight  lines,  six  red,  one 
orange,  and  one  blue.  Even  when  the  salts  of 
these  metals  are  mixed  together,  the  lines  char- 
acteristic of  each  are  quito  distinct,  appearing 
in  succession  one  after  another. 

Disco  tery  of  new  elements  by  the  photo-chemi- 
cal  proem. — Not  only  have  these  known  ele- 
ments been  detected  in  substances  in  which 
they  were  never  before  recoguized,  but  6ome 
new  elements  have,  by  means  of  this  process, 
been  brought  to  light.  Finding  in  a  mineral 
water  blue  lines  different  from  those  produced 
by  any  known  element,  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff 
were  at  the  trouble  of  concentrating  by  evapo- 
ration full  20  tons  of  this  water,  and  on  analyz- 
ing the  residue  obtained  240  grains  of  the  plat- 
inum salt  of  a  new  metal,  which  they  named 
casium  from  the  Latin  ccesius,  signifying  grayish 
blue,  from  the  color  of  the  lines.  They  detect- 
ed it  in  other  mineral  waters,  and  also  another 
clement,  which  they  termed  rubidium,  from 
the  Latin  rubidus,  dark  red.  The  chemical  re- 
actions of  these  metals  so  closely  resemble  those 
of  potassium  that  they  are  not  distinguished 
from  this  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  analysis. 
The  two  now  metals  accompany  each  other 
in  the  saline  waters  of  Dlirkheimer  in  Ger- 
many. Rubidium  is  most  abundant  in  the 
mineral  known  as  lenidolitc.  Its  atomic  weight 
by  the  hydrogen  scale  is  85  30 ;  that  of  caisium 
is  123-4  The  latter  is  the  most  electro-positive 


element  known.  In  subjecting  native  sulphur 
to  this  test,  Mr.  William  Crooks,  an  English 
chemist,  discovered  in  it  the  new  element  he 
called  thalium — Gr.  doXAot,  green,  from  the  in- 
tenso  green  lino  that  it  produces  in  the  spec- 
trum. 

Application  of  photo -chemical  analysis  to  the 
determination  of  the  clement*  existing  in  the  so- 
lar atmosphere. — In  subjecting  the  light  of  tho 
sun  to  this  method  of  examination,  M.  Kirch- 
hoff was  led  to  tho  conclusion  that  beneath  the 
ignited  gaseous  atmosphere  of  the  sun  the  cen- 
tral mass,  more  intensely  luminous,  interferes 
with  the  representation  of  the  spectrum  of  the 
enveloping  atmosphere,  and  causes  the  lines  to 
appear  as  dark  which  such  an  atmosphere 
would  otherwise  present  as  bright.  With  an 
apparatus,  however,  of  superior  construction, 
Kirchhoff  became  satisfied  that  the  dark  lines 
in  tho  solar  spectrum  contained  between  the 
orange  and  blue,  and  amounting  to  about  TO 
particularly  well-marked  lines,  correspond  to 
the  light  lines  peculiar  to  iron,  which  are  al- 
ways numerous  and  distinct.  He  also  recog- 
nized the  lines  indicative  of  magnesium,  chro- 
mium, aud  nickel,  but  no  distinct  dark  lines 
corresponding  to  the  very  brilliant  ones  pro- 
duced by  cobalt,  silver,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  anti- 
mony, and  aluminium.  He  applied  the  same  ap- 
paratus to  experiments  upon  light  produced  by 
the  sparks  from  a  large  Ruhmkorffs  induction 
coil,  and  found  that  the  spectrum  thus  pro- 
duced exhibited  with  the  greatest  distinctness 
tho  lines  peculiar  to  the  metals  of  which  the 
electrodes  consisted.  This  method  proved  to 
be  especially  adapted  for  the  determination  of 
6uch  elements  as  are  not  readily  volatilized  in 
an  ordinary  flame.  It  was,  however,  liable  to 
a  confusion  from  the  exhibition,  also,  of  lines 
due  to  any  metallic  substances  happening  to  be 
in  tho  air  through  which  the  spark  passes.  An- 
other difficulty  was  also  experienced  in  a  very 
great  number  of  bright  lines  produced  by  every 
electric  spark,  and  to  avoid  the  confusion  thus 
caused,  tho  expedient  was  adopted  of  producing 
two  spectra  from  two  similar  pairs  of  elec- 
trodes, the  light  of  one  spark  being  made  to 
pass  through  the  upper,  and  that  of  the  other 
through  the  lower  half  of  the  slit  Tho  effect 
of  any  change  introduced  in  one  of  the  pairs  of 
electrodes  is  then  immediately  perceived  by 
the  difference  in  tho  lines  upon  the  two  spec- 
tra. Thus  it  became  possible  to  detect  the 
presence  of  the  rare  metals,  yttrium,  erbium, 
terbium,  &c. ;  and  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  but  tho  principle  may  bo  extended  to 
the  detection  of  most  of  the  other  elements. 

SPRINGFIELD,  a  city  and  capital  of  Green 
Co.,  Missouri,  situated  on  the  line  of  the  S.  W. 
branch  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  250  miles  south- 
west of  St.  Louis,  and  130  south-southwest  from 
Jefferson  City.  Population  about  1,600.  Be- 
fore tho  commencement  of  the  war  it  was  one 
of  the  finest  towns  in  southwestern  Missouri. 
Its  situation  was  high  and  healthy,  and  its 
trade  flourishing  and  rapidly  increasing.  It 
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had  a  court  house,  a  United  States  land  office, 
two  newspaper  offices,  several  churches,  and  a 
bank,  and  had  a  city  charter.  On  the  6th  Au- 
gust, 1861,  Gen.  Lyon,  commanding  a  body  of 
about  4,000  troops  of  the  Federal  forces,  arrived 
at  Springfield,  and  on  the  8th  a  skirmish  oc- 
curred between  a  part  of  his  force  and  the 
Confederates  at  Dug  Spring,  a  short  distance 
from  tbe  city.  On  tbe  10th  a  battle  was  fought 
at  David's  and  Wilson's  creeks,  the  first  nine, 
the  second  fifteen  miles  from  the  city,  in  which 
Gen.  Lyon's  force,  in  three  columns,  command- 
ed by  General  Siegel,  Major  (since  General) 
Sturgis,  and  himself,  attacked  a  Confederate 
force  of  nearly  five  times  its  own  numbers,  and 
after  a  desperate  battle  of  six  hours  remained 
in  possession  of  the  Confederate  camp,  but  with 
the  loss  of  Gen.  Lyon  and  223  others  killed, 
721  wounded,  and  291  taken  prisoners.  The 
Confederate  loss  was  never  published  in  detail, 
but  was  known  to  be  considerably  greater  than 
this.  After  the  battle,  General  Siegel,  taking 
the  chief  command,  fell  back  to  Springfield, 
and  the  next  day  made  a  masterly  retreat  to 
Eolla,  where  he  received  reinforcements.  On 
the  11th  the  Confederate4  general  Rains  entered 
and  occupied  the  city  with  four  regiments  of 
cavalry.  On  the  25th  October  Major  Charles 
Zagonyi,  commander  of  Gen.  Fremont's  body 
guard,  with  160  mounted  troops  of  that  guard, 
iriade  a  most  brilliant  attack  upon  the  Confed- 
erate forces  stationed  near  tho  city,  over  two 
thousand  in  number,  and  who,  having  been  in- 
formed of  his  coming,  were  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle  to  receive  him.  He  charged  with  his 
little  band  up  a  steep  hill  in  the  face  of  a  most 
murderous  fire,  and  after  a  short  action,  drove 
them  into,  through,  and  out  of  the  town,  with 
s  loss  of  fifty  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
The  Confederate  loss  was  60  killed  and  a  large 
number  wounded.  On  the  28th  October  a 
skirmish  occurred  in  the  town,  in  which  sev- 
eral Confederates  were  taken  prisoners.  On 
November  3  Major-General  David  Hunter,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  supersede  Gen.  Fremont 
In  the  command  of  the  Federal  army  in  the 
Department  of  the  "West,  arrived  with  his  staff 
at  Springfield,  and  on  tho  9th  abandoned  it  and 
moved  towards  Rolla  with  his  army.  On  the 
27th  Gen.  Price,  of  the  Confederate  army,  re- 
occupied  it,  and  it  was  held  by  tho  Confederates 
till  February,  1862. 

ST.*  HELENA  PARISH,  8.  C.  This  dis- 
trict, which  has  been  the  field  of  such  impor- 
tant movements  during  the  war,  is  situated  on 
the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  between  32°  05' 
and  82°  20'  N.  latitude.  St  Helena  Parish 
proper  lies  between  the  Combahee  and  Savan- 
nah rivers,  and  extends  on  tho  latter  to  the  line 
of  82°  65',  about  80  miles  by  the  course  of  the 
river  from  its  mouth;  but  the  tract  now  in- 
cluded, under  the  name  of  Port  Royal  district, 
extends  on  the  coast  from  a  point  above  tho 
Edisto  River,  and  about  20  miles  below  Charles- 
ton, to  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  with  a  varying 
breadth  of  from  five  to  twenty  miles  inland. 


This  is  the  region  in  which  the  great  bulk  of 
tho  Sea  Island  cotton  is  produced.  Along  the 
whole  distance  the  coast  is  lined  with  a  series 
of  islands  forming  the  deltas  of  the  Edisto, 
Ashepo,  Combahee,  Broad,  Coosaw  hatch ie,  Sa- 
vannah, Ogccchee,  Camonchee,  Altamoha,  and 
Santilla  rivers,  and  their  interlocking  branches. 
In  most  instances  these  rivers,  at  their  several 
points  of  debouchure,  have  sand  bars  partially 
closing  the  entrance,  and  admitting  only  vessels 
of  light  draft,  and  these  by  tortuous  channels, 
to  the  deeper  waters  inside.  Only  two  en- 
trances of  considerable  depth  occur  on  this  part 
of  the  South  Carolina  coast,  viz. :  St.  Helena 
and  Port  Royal  sounds,  or  entrances.  Of  these 
the  latter  is  by  far  the  best,  and  is,  indeed,  one 
of  the  finest  harbors  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
the  Southern  States.  The  Broad  River  hero 
forms  an  estuary  varying  in  width  from  2J  to 
5  miles,  and,  interlacing  with  the  Combahee 
and  Port  Royal  rivers,  encloses  within  naviga- 
ble channels  more  than  twenty  islands  of  con- 
siderable size,  of  which  the  principal  are  Hil- 
ton's Head,  St.  Helena,  Phillips,  Hunting,  Port 
Royal,  Pinckney,  and  Parry  islands. 

At  the  entrance  of  Port  Royal  harbor  there 
is,  at  flood  tide,  sufficient  depth  of  water  for 
vessels  drawing  23  feet  to  pass,  and,  once  in- 
side, tbe  sheltered  bay  is  sufficiently  capacious 
for  a  navy  to  ride  in  safety.  The  larger  of  tho 
forts  captured  by  Com.  Dupont  on  the  7th  of 
November,  was  called  Fort  Walker,  and  was 
situated  on  Hilton  Head  Island,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  entrance,  while  the  other,  Fort 
Beauregard,  was  on  Phillips  Island,  on  tbe 
north  side  of  the  entrance,  2}  miles  distant, 
and  a  small  earthwork  was  about  a  half  milo 
distant  on  the  same  island,  commanding  the 
approach  from  tho  northeast.    (See  Expem-  * 

TIONS.) 

The  importance  of  Port  Royal  entrance  as  a 
harbor  has  long  been  known.  In  1562  a  body 
of  French  Protestants,  under  the  direction  of 
Admiral  Coligni,  and  commanded  by  John  Re- 
bault,  of  Dieppe,  explored  the  harbor,  erected 
a  fort  on  the  site  of  Beaufort,  and  commenced 
a  settlement  It  did  not  prosper,  however,  and 
after  two  or  three  years  was  entirely  aban- 
doned. Nearly  a  century  later  the  first  British 
settlement  was  made  here  by  Lord  Cardross,  a 
Scotch  nobleman.  They  settled  on  Port  Royal 
Island,  but  their  numbers  did  not  rapidy  in- 
crease. In  1670  William  Sayle  was  sent  out  as 
governor  of  this  settlement  In  1700  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Beaufort  was  founded.  Notwith- 
standing the  excellence  of  its  harbor,  the  fertil- 
ity of  its  soil,  and  the  comparative  salubrity  of 
the  climate,  great  efforts  had  been  made  to  turn 
commerce  aside  from  Port  Royal  and  to  con- 
centrate it  at  the  much  poorer  harbor  of 
Charleston.  Port  Royal  and  St  Helena  islands 
became  the  favorite  summer  residences  of 
wealthy  merchants  and  planters,  whose  win- 
ters were  spent  in  Charleston,  and  the  luxuri- 
ous dwellings  of  Beaufort  and  its  vicinity  were 
abundantly  supplied  with  all  the  appliances  of 
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art  and  taste.  Beaufort,  or  St.  Helena  district 
or  parish,  for  it  b  called  by  each  of  these 
names,  contained,  in  1860,  a  population  of 
40,052  inhabitants,  of  whom  32,531  were  slaves. 

By  way  of  Scull  Creek,  which  divides  Pinck- 
ney  Island  from  Hilton  Head,  Savannah  is 
only  22  miles  distant ;  while,  by  way  of  Beau- 
fort River,  which  separates  Parry  Island  from 
St  Helena,  there  is  an  interior  route  of  49 
miles  to  Charleston  ;  while,  at  a  distance  of 
about  20  miles  inland,  lies  the  Charleston  and 
Savannah  Railroad.  On  the  capture  of  the 
islands  the  white  population,  being  mostly 
sympathizers  with  secession,  retreated  inland, 
and  have  not  since  returned  in  any  considerable 
numbers.  About  10,000,  or  nearly  one-third 
of  the  slaves,  have  come  into  the  Federal  lines, 
and  are  now  mostly  employed  either  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  or  in  the  labor  requisite 
about  the  ships  and  forts. 

ST.  LOUIS  is  the  chief  city  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  on  the  right  bank  of  which  it  is 
located,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio,  and  eleven  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  miles  above  New  Orleans.  It  is  a  most 
important  commercial  point.  The  first  incident 
arising  out  of  the  irritating  state  of  affairs  in 
the  country,  to  occasion  any  special  excitement 
in  this  great  and  populous  city,  occurred  on  tho 
11th  of  January.  The  United  States  sub-treas- 
urer, then  having  in  his  custody  all  the  public 
money  in  the  city,  and  naturally  anxious  for 
the  Bafety  of  his  important  trust,  from  abun- 
dant, or  perhaps  superabundant  caution,  con- 
ceived that  his  duty  required  of  him  some  se- 
curity for  his  treasure  beyond  the  ordinary  one 
'  of  locks  and  bolts.  He  therefore  requested  of 
the  Government  the  presence  of  a  small  guard 
of  soldiers  from  the  neighboring  barracks, 
where  they  were  unemployed;  and  in  com- 
pliance with  this  application  tho  Secretary  of 
War  directed  that  such  a  guard  sliould  be  fur- 
nished. Thia  led  to  a  telegraphic  despatch, 
through  the  country,  that  troops  had  taken 
possession  of  the  sub-treasury,  post-office,  and 
custom-house,  by  order  of  tho  Government, 
and  occasioned  an  unusual  excitement,  as  indi- 
cating a  purpose  on  tho  part  of  the  Government 
to  use  its  military  power. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  twenty-one  thousand 
stand  of  arms  were  removed  from  the  arsenal 
and  taken  to  Springfield  in  Illinois.  Subse- 
quently troops  were  enlisted  to  the  number  of 
fifteen  hundred  to  protect  the  property. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  the  brigadoof  Stato 
militia  under  Gen.  Frost  surrendered  to  Gen. 
Lyon,  an  officer  in  the  United  States  service. 
A  camp  of  instruction  had  been  formed  under 
Gen.  Frost  in  the  western  suburbs  of  the  city, 
in  pursuance  of  orders  from  the  Governor  of 
the  State.  He  had  directed  the  other  militia 
districts  also  to  go  into  encampments  with  a 
view  of  acquiring  a  greater  proficiency  in  mili- 
tary drill.    It  had  been  reported  to  Gen.  Frost, 


that  Gen.  Lyon  intended  to  attack  him,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  it  had  been  reported  to  Gen. 
Lyon  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Gen.  Frost  to 
attack  the  arsenal  and  United  States  troops. 
On  the  16th,  Gen.  Frost  addressed  a  note  to 
Gen.  Lyon  alluding  to  theso  reports,  and 
saying : 

I  would  be  glad  to  know  from  you  personally  whether 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  statements  that  arc  constantly 
ured  into  mr  ears.  So  far  as  regards  any  hostility 
ing  intended  towards  the  United  States,  or  its  prop- 
erty or  representatives,  by  any  portion  of  my  com- 
mand, or,  far  as  I  can  learn,  (and  I  think  I  am  fully 
informed,)  of  any  other  part  of  the  Stote  forces,  I  can 
say  positively  that  the  idea  has  never  been  entertained. 
On  the  contranr,  prior  to  your  taking  command  of  the 
arsenal,  I  proffered  to  Major  Bell,  then  in  command 
of  the  very  few  troops  constituting  its  guard,  the  ser- 
vice of  myself  and  all  my  command,  and,  if  necessary, 
tho  whole  power  of  the  State  to  protect  the  United 
States  in  the  full  possession  of  all  her  property.  Upon 
Gen.  Harney's  taking  command  of  this  depart  incut,  I 
made  the  same  proffer  of  services  to  him,  and  author- 
ized his  adjutant-general,  Capt.  Williams,  to  commu- 
nicate the  fact  that  such  had  been  done  to  the  War  De- 
partment. I  have  had  no  occasion  since  to  change  any 
of  the  views  I  entertained  at  that  time,  neither  of  my 
own  volition  nor  vhrougb  the  orders  of  my  constitu- 
tional commander.  . 

About  the  same  time,  Gen.  Lyon's  troops 
wero  put  in  motion,  to  the  number,  as  was 
represented,  of  four  or  five  thousaud,  and  pro- 
ceeded through  the  city,  to  the  camp  of  Gen. 
Frost,  and  surrounded  it,-  planting  batteries  on 
all  the  heights  overlooking  the  camp.  Long 
files  of  men  were  stat  ioned  in  platoons  at  va- 
rious points  on  every  side,  aud  a  picket  guard 
established,  covering  an  area  of  two  hundred 
yards.  The  guards,  with  fixed  bayonets  and 
muskets  at  half  cock,  were  instructed  to  allow 
none  to  pass  or  repass  within  the  limits  thus 
taken  up. 

By  this  time  an  immense  crowd  of  people  had 
assembled  in  the  vicinity,  having  gone  thither 
in  carriages,  buggies,  rail  cars,  baggage  wagons, 
on  horseback,  and  on  foot.  Numbers  of  men 
seized  rides,  shot-guns,  or  whatever  other 
weapons  they  could  lay  hands  on,  and  rushed 
to  the  assistance  of  the  State  troops,  but  were, 
of  course,  obstructed  in  their  design.  Tho 
hills,  of  which  there  are  a  number  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, were  literally  black  with  people — hun- 
dreds of  ladies  and  children  stationing  them- 
selves with  the  throng,  but  as  they  thought 
out  of  harm's  way. 

Having  arrived  in  this  position,  Gen.'Lyon 
addressed  a  letter  to  Gen.  Frost  saying : 

7b  Gentral  D.  M.  Frott: 

Sir  :  Your  command  is  regarded  as  evidently  hostile 
towards  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  It  is, 
for  the  most  part,  made  up  of  those  secessionists  who 
have  openly  avowed  their  hostility  to  the  General 
Government,  and  have  been  plotting  the  seizure  of  its 
property  and  the  overthrow  of  its  authority.  You  are 
openly  in  communication  with  the  so-called  Southern 
Confederacy,  which  is  now  at  war  with  the  United 
States ;  and  you  are  receiving,  at  your  camp,  from  the 
said  Confederacy,  under  its  fl air,  large  supplies  of  ma- 
teria) of  war,  most  of  which  is  known  to  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States. 

These  extraordinary  preparations  plainly  indicate 
none  other  than  the  well-known  purpose  of  the  Gov- 
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err  or  of  this  State,  under  whose  orders  yon  are  acting, 
and  whose  purpose,  recently  communicated  to  tfc 
Legislature,  Las  just  been  responded  to  by  that  body 
in  the  most  unparalleled  legislation,  having  in  direct 
Tiew  hostilities  against  the  General  Government,  and 
cooperating  with  its  enemies. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  and  your  failure  to 
dispcrso  in  obedience  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  of  the  eminent  necessity  of  Slate  policy  and 
welfare,  and  obligations  imposed  upon  me  by  instruc- 
tions from  Washington,  it  is  my  duty  to  demand,  and 
I  do  hereby  demand  of  you,  an  immediate  surrender 
of  your  command,  with  no  other  conditions  than  that 
all  persons  surrendering  under  this  demand  shall  be 
humanely  and  kindly  treated. 

Believing  myself  prepared  to  enforce  this  demand, 
one  half  hour's  time  before  doing  so  will  be  allowed 
for  your  compliance  therewith.  N.  LYON, 

Captain  Second  Infantry,  Commanding  Troops. 

Immediately  on  tho  receipt  of  the  foregoing, 
Gen.  Frost  called  a  hasty  consultation  of.  the 
officers  of  bis  staff.  The  conclusion  arrived 
at  was  that  the  brigade  was  in  no  condition  to 
moke  resistance  to  a  force  so  numerically  supe- 
rior, and  that  only  one  course  could  be  pursued 
— a  surrender. 

The  State  troops  were  therefore  mado  pris- 
oners, but  an  offer  was  made  to  release  them 
on  condition  they  would  take  an  oath  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
not  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Government. 
Th  ese  terms  they  declined  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  already  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  to  repeat  it  would  be  to  admit  that  they 
bad  been  in  rebellion. 

About  half-past  five,  the  prisoners  left  the 
grove  and  entered  the  road,  the  United  States 
soldiers  enclosing  them  by  a  single  file  stretched 
along  each  side  of  the  line.  A  halt  was  ordered, 
and  the  troops  remained  standing  in  the  posi- 
tion they  had  deployed  into  the  road.  The 
head  of  the  column  at  the  time  rested  opposite 
a  small  hill  on  the  left  as  one  approaches  the 
city,  and  the  retir  was  on  a  line  with  the  en- 
trance to  the  grove.  Vast  crowds  of  people 
covered  the  surrounding  grounds  and  every 
fence  and  house  top  in  the  vicinity.  Suddenly 
tho  sharp  reports  of  several  fire-arms  were 
heard  from  the  front  of  the  column,  and  the 
spectators  that  lined  the  adjacent  hill  were  seen 
fleeing  in  the  greatest  dismay  and  terror.  It 
appeared  that  several  members  of  one  of  the 
German  companies,  on  being  pressed  by  the 
crowd  and  receiving  some  blows  from  them, 
turned  and  discharged  their  pieces.  Fortu- 
nately no  one  was  injured,  and  the  soldiers 
who  bad  done  the  act  were  at  once  placed 
under  arrest.  Hardly,  however,  had  tranquillity 
been  restored  when  volley  after  volley  of  rifle 
reports  was  suddenly  heard  from  the  extreme 
rear  ranks,  and  men,  women,  and  children 
were  beheld  running  wildly  and  frantically 
away  from  the  scene.  Many,  while  running, 
were  suddenly  struck  to  tho  sod,  and  the 
wouuded  and  dying  made  the  late  beautiful 
field  look  like  a  battle-ground.  The  total  num- 
ber killed  and  wounded  was  twenty-five.  It 
was  said  that  the  arsenal  troops  were  attacked 
with  stones,  and  two  shots  discharged  at  them 


by  tho  crowd  before  they  fired.  Most  of  the 
people  exposed  to  tho  fire  were  citizens  with 
their  wives  and  children,  who  were  merely 
spectators.  It  was  now  night,  and  the  excite- 
ment in  tho  city  was  indescribable.  On  the 
next  afternoon  a  large  body  of  the  German 
Home  Guard  entered  the  city  from  the  arsenal, 
where  they  had  been  enlisted  during  the  day, 
and  furnished  with  arms.  They  passed  unmo- 
lested until  they  turned  up  Walnut  street,  and 

{iroceeded  westward.  Large  crowds  were  col- 
ected  on  the  corners,  who  hooted  and  hissed 
as  the  companies  passed,  and  one  man  standing 
on  the  steps  of  a  church  fired  a  revolver  into 
the  ranks.  A  soldier  fell  dead,  when  two  more 
shots  were  fired  from  the  windows  of  a  house 
near  by.  This  time  the  head  of  the  column, 
which  had  reached  as  far  as  Seventh  street,  sud- 
denly turned,  and  levelling  their  rifles,  fired 
down  tho  street,  and  promiscuously  among  the 
spectators,  who  lined  the  pavements.  Snoot- 
ing, as  they  did,  directly  towards  their  rear 
ranks,  they  killed  some  of  their  men  as  well  as 
those  composing  the  crowd.  The  shower  of 
bullets  was  for  a  moment  terrible,  and  the  only 
wonder  was  that  more  lives  were  not  lost. 
The  missiles  of  lead  entered  the  windows  and 
perforated  the  doors  of  private  residences,  tear- 
ing the  ceilings,  and  throwing  splinters  in  every 
direction.  On  the  street  the  scene  presented, 
as  the  soldiers  moved  off,  was  sad  indeed.  Six 
men  lay  dead  at  different  points,  and  several 
were  wounded  and  shrieking  with  pain  npon  tho 

C;ments.  Four  of  tho  men  killed  were  mem- 
of  tho  regiment,  and  two  were  citizens. 
Immense  crowds  of  people  filled  the  streets 
after  the  occurrence,  and  the  whole  city  pre- 
sented a  sceno  of  excitement  seldom  witness- 
ed. Among  the  arms  taken  at  Camp  Jackson 
were  three  thirty-two  pounders,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  balls  and  bombs,  several  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, twelve  hundred  rifles,  of  the  late  model, 
six  brass  field-pieces,  six  brass  six-inch  mortars, 
one  ten-inch  iron  mortar,  three  six-inch  iron 
cannon,  several  chests  of  new  muskets,  five 
boxes  canister  shot,  ninety-six  ten-inch  and 
three  hundred  six-inch  shells,  twenty-five  kegs 
of  powder,  and  a  largo  number  of  musket  stocks 
and  barrels,  between  thirty  and  forty  horses, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  camp  tools. 

The  number  of  prisoners  taken  to  the  arse- 
nal, was  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  privates 
and  fifty  officers. 

The  character  of  Camp  Jackson  is  described 
by  Gen.  Harney  in  his  proclamation  to  the 
people  of  Missouri,  in  these  words : 

"  It  is  not  proper  for  me  to  comment  npon 
the  official  conduct  of  my  predecessor  in  com- 
mand of  this  department,  but  it  is  right  and 
proper  for  the  people  of  Misouri  to  know  that 
the  main  avenue  of  Camp  Jackson,  recently 
under  command  of  Gen.  Frost,  had  tho  name 
of  Davis,  and  the  principal  street  of  the  samo 
camp  that  of  Beauregard ;  and  that  a  body  of 
men  had  been  received  into  that  camp  by  its 
commander,  which  had  been  notoriously  organ- 
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ized  in  the  interests  of  the  secessionists — the 
men  openly  wearing  tho  dress  and  badge  dis- 
tinguishing the  army  of  the  so-called  Southern 
Confederacy.  It  is  also  a  notorious  fact  that  a 
quantity  of  arms  had  been  received  into  the 
camp,  which  were  unlawfully  taken  from  the 
United  States  arsenal  at  Baton  Rouge,  and 
surreptitiously  passed  up  tho  river  in  boxes 
marked  marble." 

The  city  was  in  a  short  time  surrounded  by 
a  lino  of  military  posts,  extending  from  the 
river  below  the  arsenal  round  the  western  out- 
skirts to  the  river  again  on  the  north.  The 
object  of  these  posts  was  to  prevent  hostile 
troops  and  munitions  of  war  from  entering  the 
city,  and  to  protect  tho  public  peace  and  give 
security  to  tho  citizens. 

On  tho  17th  of  June,  another  street  affair 
occurred,  by  which  four  citizens  lost  their 
lives,  and  three  or  four  soldiers  were  wounded. 
The  selection  of  St.  Louis  as  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Western  Department  gave  it  a  military 
position,  from  whence  tho  troops  were  fitted 
out,  who  were  destined  either  for  Missouri  or 
Kentucky.  Gen.  Harney  was  succeeded  here 
by  Gen.  Fremont,  and  he  again  by  Gen.  Halleck, 
and  under  their  management  St.  Louis  was 
identitied  with  all  tho  movements  of  tho  great 
Western  army.  No  event  apart  from  such  as 
naturally  ariso  out  of  this  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  occurred  during  tho  year. 
When  martial  law  was  declared  by  Gen.  Fre- 
mont, it  was  enforced  throughout  the  city,  and 
when  the  Union  peoplo  wero  forced  to  flee 
from  tho  Western  villages  on  the  approach  of 
tho  Confederate  forces,  and  resorted  to  St. 
Louis,  Gen.  Halleck  came  to  their  relief,  by 
imposing  fines  upon  such  citizens  of  St.  Lotus, 
as  were  Known  to  sympathize  with  secessionists. 

His  order,  directing  a  levy  upon  the  friends 
of  tho  enemy  for  charitable  purposes,  caused  a 
number  of  the  citizens  Of  St.  Louis  to  preparo 
and  lay  before  him  a  protest,  in  which  they  thus 
speak 'of  tho  order  and  tho  proceedings  un- 
der it : 

They  violate  the  provisions  of  a  fundamental  law  of 
the  land — a  law  to  you  aa  well  as  to  us — prescribing 
the  duties  of  the  citizen,  and  clearly  defining  and  lim- 
iting the  powers  of  the  Government.  That  law  pro- 
vides that  no  person  shall  "  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law ■/' 
that  the  "accused  shall  enjoy  a  speedy  and  public 
trial,  by  an  impartial  jury,  and  to  bo  informed  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be  confronted 
with  the  witness  against  him;  to  bare  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to 
have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defence." 

And  yet,  in  disregard  of  all  these  great  and  dearly 
cherished  principles  of  constitutional  freedom,  nt  a 
time  when  the  Federal  Congress  is  in  session  to  enact 
laws,  if  new  ones  be  deemed  necessary ;  the  courts  in 
full  operation  to  enforce  them ;  civil  officers  with  all 
the  power  of  the  army  and  navy  at  hand  to  aid  them 
in  the  execution  of  process,  and  all  branches  of  the 
Government  in  full  and  harmonious  operation,  we 
have  been  tried  before  a  secret  inquisitorial  tribunal, 
on  what  charge  we  know  not,  and  condemned  to  pay 
•  forced  contribution,  arbitrarily  levied  upon  us  for 
alleged  charitable  purposes.  fn  case  of  failure  to 
liquidate  the  amount  adjudged  against  us  within  the 
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number  of  days  allowed  for  that  purpose,  our  property 
is  threatened  to  be  seized  and  sacrificed  by  sale  at  auc- 
tion, to  satisfy  such  demand,  and  twenty-nre  per  cent 
additional.  And  what  is  the  remedy  prescribed  for 
those  considering  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  secret 
edicts  and  decrees  of  this  tribunal  ?  Thev  are  allowed 
one  week  within  which  "  to  furniah  evidence  to  the 
Uoard  to  vindicate  their  character,"  and  if  at  the  end 
of  that  time  they  fail  to  satisfy  those  judges,  who  have 
already  prejudged  their  cases,  of  their  loyalty,  they 
shall  be  adjudged  to  pay  the  further  sum  of  ten  per 
cent,  on  the  sum  assessed. 

If  we  have  in  any  manner  transgressed  the  law,  we 
are  ready  to  make  all  the  atonement  which  the  vio- 
lated law  demands.  Its  avenging  ministers  arc  near 
to  try,  condemn,  and  punish  us  conformably  to  the  es- 
tablished forms  and  usages  of  law.  There  exists  no 
necessity  in  our  opinion  for  overriding,  in  the  way  pro- 
posed, the  great  principles  of  the  fundamental  law, 
setting  aside  all  the  restraints  and  limitations  it  so 
guardedly  places  upon  power,  and  thus  inaugurating 
new  tests  and  arbitrary  modes  for  ascertaining  guilt. 
There  exists  no  necessity  for  such  summary  proceed- 
ings. Within  this  jurisdiction  the  ordinary  course  of 
justice,  except  so  far  as  it  has  been  interfered  with  by 
the  military  authority,  has  been,  and  is  now,  entirely 
free  and  unobstructed. 

Vouchsafe  us  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impar- 
tial jury ;  make  known  to  us  the  nature  and  cause  of 
the  accusations  against  us ;  let  us  be  confronted  with 
our  accusers,  that  we  may  see  the  hand  that  would 
smite  us,  and  do  not  leave  ua  and  all  we  own  to  the 
mercy  of  a  Star  Chamber  Court  of  Inquiry,  where 
malice  may  be  the  lurking  motive  that  determines  tho 
question  of  guilt,  and  pronounces  the  judgment  that 
may  doom  us  and  ours  to  want  and  beggary.  If  two 
or  three  military  officers  of  the  United  btates,  or  other 
persons  designated  for  such  purpose,  may  meet  in, 
secret,  and,  without  notice,  single  out  such  citizens  as 
they  may  choose,  upon  whom  to  lory  forced  contribu- 
tions, and  arbitrarily  fix  the  amount  of  the  same, 
what  man,  who  may  perchance  hold  political  opinions 
not  altogether  acceptable  to  the  tribunal  thus  consti- 
tuted, can  consider  himself  secure  in  his  right  of  lib- 
erty or  property  ? 

The  fines,  however,  were  enforced  much  to 
tho  chagrin  of  those  compiled  to  pay  them. 
(<&*  Martial  Law.) 

STAR  OF  THE  WEST.  The  merchant  steam- 
er Star  of  the  West,  of  1,172  tons  burthen,  was 
built  to  run  to  Aspinwall,  on  the  route  to  Cali- 
fornia. She  was  chartered  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  take  a  small  force  and  supplies 
for  Major  Anderson  at  Fort  Sumter.  She  left 
New  York  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  tho 
5th  of  January,  1861,  and  proceeded  down  the 
bay,  hove  to  and  received  on  board  four  offi- 
cers and  two  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers,  with 
their  arms  and  ammunition,  and  proceeded  to 
sea,  crossing  the  bar  at  Sandy  Hook  at  nine 
o'clock  the  same  night.  She  arrived  off  Charles- 
ton bar  at  half-nast  ono  in  the  morning  of  the 
9th,  and  as  tho  lights  were  all  out  and  no  guid- 
ing  marks  to  be  found,  she  proceeded  slowly 
nntil  4  a.  m.,  and  then,  being  in  four  and  a 
half  fathoms  of  water,  lay  to  until  daylight. 
As  the  day  began  to  break  a  small  steamer  was 
discovered  in-shore,  which,  as  soon  as  she  dis- 
covered tho  Star  of  the  West,  burned  a  bine 
light  and  two  red  lights  as  signals,  and  shortly 
after  steamed  over  the  bar  into  tho  ship  ohan- 
nel.  The  soldiers  were  now  all  put  below,  and 
no  one  allowed  on  deck  except  those  belonging 
to  the  vessel.    As  soon  as  there  was  light 
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enough  to  see,  the  Star  of  the  "West  crossed 
tbe  bar  and  proceeded  up  the  channel.  Mean- 
while the  little  steamer  ahead  continned  on  her 
coarse,  sending  off  rockets  and  burning  blue 
lights  until  after  broad  daylight.   "When  with- 
in about  two  miles  of  Fort  Moultrie  and  about 
tlie  same  distance  from  Fort  Sumter,  a  masked 
battery  on  Morris  Island,  where  was  a  red 
Palmetto  flag  flying,  opened  fire  on  the  Star  of 
the  West.   The  distance  appeared  about  five- 
eighths  of  a  mile.  The  American  flag  was  flying 
at  the  time  from  the  flagstaff  of  the  Star  of  the 
West,  and  soon  after  the  first  shot  the  Ameri- 
can ensign  was  hoisted  at  the  fore.   She  con- 
tinued on  under  the  firo  of  the  battery  for  over 
ton  minutes,  several  of  the  shots  going  entirely 
over  her;  one  shot  passed  just  clear  of  the  pilot 
house,  another  passed  between  the  smoke  stack 
and  walking  beams  of  the  engine,  another 
struck  the  ship  just  abaft  of  the  fore  rigging 
and  stove  in  the  planking,  while  another  came 
near  carrying  away  the  rudder.   At  the  same 
time  there  was  a  movement  of  two  steamers 
from  near  Fort  Moultrie,  one  of  them  towing  a 
schooner,  which  was  thought  by  the  officers  of 
tho  Star  of  the  West  to  be  an  armed  schooner 
intended  to  cut  them  off.   They  regarded  the 
position  of  the  steamer  at  this  time  as  rather 
critical,  as  they  must  approach  Fort  Moultrie 
witliin  three-quarters  of  a  mile  before  they 
could  keep  away  for  Fort  Sumter.   The  report 
of  Capt.  McGowan  says :  "  A  steamer  approach- 
ing us  with  an  armed  schooner  in  tow,  and  tho 
battery  on  the  island  firing  at  ns  all  the  time, 
and  having  no  cannon  to  defend  ourselves  from 
tho  attack  of  the  vessels,  we  concluded  that  to 
avoid  certain  capture  or  destruction  we  would 
endeavor  to  get  to  sea."    They  then  wore 
round  and  steered  down  the  channel,  and  the 
battery  continued  to  fire  upon  them  until  the 
shot  fell  short.   They  crossed  the  bar  outward 
at  8.50  a.  sc.,  and  returned  to  New  York. 

"  The  steamer,"  says  another  account,  "  which 
discovered  tho  Star  of  the  West,  was  the  Gen- 
eral Clinch,  and  she  signalled  tho  fact  to  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  battery  at  Morris  Island.  As 
soon  as  she  had  signalled,  Morris  Island  was 
astir.  Men  were  at  their  posts  before  orders 
were  given.  They  remained  in  anxious  sus- 
pense, ready  for  what  they  believed  was  sure 
to  come,  namely,  a  volley  from  Fort  Sumter. 
The  Star  of  the  West  rounded  the  point,  took 
the  ship  channel  inside  of  the  bar,  and  proceed- 
ed straightforward  until  opposite  to  Morris 
Island,  three-quarters  of  a  mUe  from  tho  bat- 
tery. A  ball  was  fired  athwart  the  bows  of  the 
steamer.  The  Star  of  the  Wost  displayed  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  As  soon  as  they  were,  un- 
furled, the  fortification  fired  a  succession  of 
heavy  shots.  The  vessel  continued  with  in- 
creased 6pecd.  But  one  or  two  shots  took 
effect;  and  sho  concluded  to  retire.  Fort 
Moultrie  fired  a  few  shots,  hut  out  of  range. 
The  damage  done  to  the  steamer  was  trifling. 
Only  two  out  of  seventeen  shots  took  effect. 
Fort  Sumter  made  no  demonstration,  except 
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opening  tho  port-holes  and  running  out  the 
guns  which  bear  on  Morris  Island  and  Fort 
Moultrie." 

What  instructions  wore  given  by  tho  Govern- 
ment to  the  commander  of  the  Star  of  the  West 
have  not  been  made  known.  A  correspondence 
immediately  took  place  between  the  commander 
of  Fort  Sumter  and  the  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina, in  which  the  former  stated  that  an  unarmed 
vessel  of  the  United  States  had  been  fired  on, 
and  wished  to  know  if  it  had  been  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Governor.  The  latter  replied, 
that  any  attempt  to  send  troops  into  Charles- 
ton harbor  by  the  United  States,  to  refinforco 
the  forts,  or  to  retake  and  resume  possession 
of  tho  forts  within  the  waters  of  South 
Carolina,  would  be  regarded  as  an  act  of 
hostility. 

This  steamer  was  subsequently  chartered 
again  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  sent  to 
Texas  to  receive  and  convey  to  New  York  a 
part  of  tho  regular  force  withdrawn  from  that 
State ;  but  on  the  17th  of  April  she  was  board- 
ed off  Indianola  by  a  party  of  volunteers  from 
Galveston,  and  captured  without  resistance. 
Between  eight  and  nine  hundred  barrels  of 
provisions  were  on  board  at  the  time. 

STORKS,  Wiluam  LrciL-s,  LL.D.,  late 
chief-justice  of  Connecticut,  was  born  at  Mid- 
dletown,  Connecticut,  March  25,  1795,  died  at 
Hartford,  Juno  25,  1801.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1814,  studied  law  at  Whites- 
town,  New  York,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  that  Stato  in  1817.  Soon  after  he  returned 
to  his  native  city,  where  he  practised  his  pro- 
fession till  1840.  Ho  repeatedly  represented 
Middletown  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  in 
1834  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State.  He  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1829,  and  served  as  representative  of  that 
district  in  the  21st,  22d,  and  26th  Congresses. 
In  1840  he  was  elected  an  associate  judge  of 
the  Supremo  Court  of  the  State,  and  in  1857, 
on  tho  resignation  of  Chief-Jnstice  Waite, 
chief-justice.  Ho  was  a  man  of  profound  legal 
attainments,  and  his  decisions  were  regarded 
with  the  highest  respect  by  the  able  jurists  of 
the  State. 

SUMMERSVILLE  .is  the  county  seat  of 
Nicholas  County,  the  next  east  of  Kanawha 
County,  in  Virginia.  It  is  about  fifty  miles 
from  Charleston,  the  central  position  of  tho 
Kanawha  Valley,  and  25  miles  from  Gauley 
Bridge,  up  the  Gauley  River.  On  the  26th  of 
August  the  Seventh  Ohio  Regiment,  under  Col. 
Tyler,  was  surrounded  at  Summersville  whilo 
at  breakfast,  and  attacked  on  both  flanks  and 
in  the  front  simultaneously.  The  troops,  al- 
though surprised,  forced  their  way  through  the 
enemy  with  considerable  loss.  About  nine 
hundred  were  engaged  on  the  Federal  side,  and 
double  that  number  on  tho  Confederate  side. 
No  permanent  advantage  was  gained  by  tho 
Confederate  force,  as  a  larger  Federal  force, 
under  General  Cox,  was  stationed  at  Gauley 
Bridge. 
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SUMTER,  (Fort.)  Vigorous  operations  were 
commenced  on  this  fort,  which  is  one  of  the 
defences  of  Charleston,  in  the  month  of  August, 
1860,  with  a  view  of  placing  it  in  a  good  defen- 
sive position  as  soon  as  possible.  The  case- 
mate arches  supporting  tho  second  tier  of  guns 
were  all  turned;  the  granite  flagging  for  the 
second  tier  was  kid,  on  the  right  face  of  the 
work ;  the  floors  laid,  and  the  iron  stairways 
put  up  in  tho  cast  barrack ;  tho  traverse  circle 
of  the  first  tier  of  guns  reset;  the  bluo-stone 
flagging  laid  in  all  the  gun-rooms  of  the  right 
and  left  faces  of  the  first  tier ;  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  embrasure  of  the  second  tier  com- 
menced, at  the  time  that  tho  fort  was  occupied 
by  Major  Anderson.  Then  the  fears  of  an  im- 
mediate attack  and  disloyal  feelings  induced  the 
greater  portion  of  tho  engineer  corps  to  leave. 
But  those  that  remained  of  this  corns,  fifty-five 
in  number,  reduced  towards  the  end  of  the  in- 
vestment to  thirty-five,  were  made  very  effec- 
tive in  preparing  for  a  vigorous  defence.  Tho 
armament  of  the  fort  was  mounted  and  sup- 
plied with  manoeuvering  implements;  machi- 
coulis galleries,  splinter-proof  shutters,  and 
traverses,  were  constructed ;  the  openings  left 
for  the  cmbrazures  of  the  second  tier  were 
filled  with  brick  and  stone  and  earth,  and  those 
in  tho  gorge  with  stone  and  iron  and  lead  con- 
crete; mines  were  established  in  tho  wharf  and 
along  the  gorge ;  the  parado  was  cleared,  and 
communications  opened  to  all  parts  of  the  fort, 
and  throngh  the  quarters. 

This  fort  was  occupied  by  Major  Anderson 
on  tho  night  of  the  26th  of  December.  It  is 
tho  largest  of  the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor.  It 
is  a  work  of  solid  masonry,  octagonal  in  form, 
and  pierced  on  the  north,  east,  and  west  sides 
with  a  double  row  of  port-holes  for  tho  heaviest 
guns,  and  on  the  south,  or  land  side,  in  addition 
to  openings  for  guns,  loop-holes  for  musketry. 
It  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  harbor,  like  a 
monster  on  tho  bosom  of  the  waters,  and  near 
the  edge  of  tho  ship  channel.  Tho  armament 
consists  of  one  hundred  and  forty  guns,  many 
of  them  being  the  formidable  ten-iuch  coluin- 
biads.  The  wharf,  or  landing,  is  on  the  south 
side,  and  exposed  to  a  cross  fire  from  all  tho 
openings  on  that  side.  At  twelve  o'clock  on 
the  27th,  the  stars  and  stripes  were  hoisted 
over  the  fort,  and  Charleston  knew  for  the  first 
time  that  Major  Anderson  was  in  full  pos- 
session. The  garrison  now  consisted  of  eighty 
men,  as  follows : 


tUg  lined 
or 
Corp*. 

Original 
Eo try  into 
Sen  is*. 

R.  An<i©rw>n. . . . 
8.  W.  Crawford. 
A.  Doubleday... 
T.  Seymour.. . . . 
Theo.  Tnlbot . . . 
Jeff.  C.  DavU... 
J.  N.  Hall 

J.  O.  Foster  

O.  W.  Snyder... 
K.  K.  Meade  ... 

As  l  SufKoon 

Captain  

Ut  Lieut... 
1st  Lieut... 
2d  Lieut.... 

Ut  Lieut... 
id  Lieut.... 

Ut  Artll'y 
Med.  Staff 
Ut  Artll'y 
Ut  Artll'y 
Ut  Artll'y 
Ut  Artll'y 
Ut  Artiry 
Kngineers 
Knjdneera 
Knelr.»or» 

July  1,  *25 
M'hl0,'51 
July  1,  '42 
July  1.  '46 

M'y2V47 

J  e  17,  '4S 
July  1,  '59 
July  1,  '46 
July  1,  "56 
July  1.  '57 

When 
bom. 
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There  were  in  addition  fifty-five  of  the  en- 
gineer corps,  which  was  subsequently  reduced, 
as  before  mentioned,  to  thirty-hve. 

This  movement  on  the  part  of  Major  Ander- 
son created  great  excitement  in  Charleston. 
The  authorities  of  South  Carolina  immediately 
couceived  that  the  honor  of  their  sovereign  and 
independent  State  was  involved,  and  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
fort,  cither  by  negotiation  or  by  force.  If  tho 
Stato  was  independent  and  sovereign,  sho  could 
not  allow  a  fort  within  her  territory  to  be 
peacefully  occupied  by  a  foreign  power.  So, 
ou  tho  other  hand,  if  the  President  of  tho 
United  States  conceived  that  he  had  no  power 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  a  State,  or  to 
surrender  a  portion  of  the  common  property  of 
the  Union,  he  must  refuse  all  offers  for  nego- 
tiation, and  prepare  to  defend  the  common 
property.  Tho  State  authorities  immediately 
commenced  the  preparation  of  batteries  to  re- 
duce tho  fort,  and  also  opened  negotiations  for 
its  surrender. 

Governor  Pickens  first  demanded  a  surrender 
of  tho  fort  from  Major  Anderson.  He  replied, 
on  the  11th  of  January,  that  he  had4*  no  power 
to  comply  with  such  a  demand."  On  the  same 
day,  the  Governor  prepared  a  demand  on  the 
President  for  tho  fort,  and  proposed  to  account 
for  tho  property  in  any  future  settlement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  tho  State  of  South 
Carolina.  This  demand  was  despatched  to 
Washington  by  J.  W.  Ilayne,  envoy  of  South 
Carolina  to  Washington.  On  his  arrival,  he 
was  addressed  by  several  Senators  from  the 
other  seceded  States,  under  date  of  January 
15th.  They  desired  him  to  postpone  for  a  time 
the  delivery  of  tho  letter  with  which  ho  was 
charged  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  urged  their  community  of  interest,  of  des- 
tiny, and  of  position,  as  a  reason  why  he  should 
postpone  action,  and  allow  time  for  consulta- 
tion, lie  agreed  to  do  this,  upon  the  condition 
that,  "  until  he  can  hear  from  his  Government, 
no  reinforcements  shall  be  sent  to  Fort  Sumter, 
pledging  himself  that,  in  the  mean  time,  no  at- 
tack shall  be  made  upon  that  fort.'9 

Tho  Senators,  through  Messrs.  Fitzpntriek, 
Mallory,  and  Slidell,  transmitted  the  corre- 
spondence between  them  and  Mr.  Ilayne  to 
tho  President,  asking  him  to  take  into  con- 
sideration tho  substance  of  tho  said  corre- 
spondence. The  reply  came  through  Mr.  Holt, 
who  gave  no  pledge  that  ho  would  not  attempt 
to  reenforco  Fort  Sumter.  The  only  remark 
was,  that  it  was  not  at  present  deemed  neces- 
sary to  reGnforce  Fort  Sumter,  but,  if  deemed 
necessary,  every  effort  would  bo  made  to  reen- 
forco it. 

The  Senators  to  whom  this  was  addressed 
did  not  regard  it  as  satisfactory,  but  told  Mr. 
Ilayne  that  they  felt  certain  that  at  present  no 
attempt  would  bo  made  to  r<  enforce  Sumter, 
and  upon  their  judgment  he  postponed  the 
delivery  of  his  letter  to  the  President.  On  tho 
24th,  he  stated  to  the  Senators,  that  he  had, 
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the  day  before,  forwarded  the  correspondence 
to  Charleston.  The  reply  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment was  lengthy,  and  bore  down  heavily  upon 
the  tone  of  Mr.  Uolt's  answer  to  the  letter  of 
the  Senators. 

CoL  llayne  was  instructed  to  deliver  his 
letter  conveying  the  demand  for  the  surrender 
of  Fort  Sumter ;  also,  to  ask  if  the  President  was 
to  be  understood  as  asserting  the  right  to  send 
reinforcements  to  Fort  Sumter,  stating  that  tho 
assertion  of  such  right,  with  the  attempt  to  ex- 
ercise it,  would  be  regarded  by  South  Carolina 
as  an  act  of  war.  If  the  President  refused  to 
deliver  the  fort,  then  Col.  Hayne  was  to  com- 
municate that  fact  immediately.  The  Presi- 
dent's answer  could  be  transmitted  within  a 
reasonable  time  to  the  Government  at  Charles- 
ton, and  CoL  llayne  was  not  instructed  to  wait' 
for  it. 

The  final  reply  of  the  President,  through  Mr. 
Ilolt,  the  Secretary  of  War,  was  made  on  the 
Cth  of  February.   That  reply  closes  with  these 
words:  "If,  with  all  the  multiplied  proofs 
which  exist  of  tho  President's  anxiety  for  peace, 
and  of  the  earnestness  with  which  he  has  pur- 
sued it,  the  authorities  of  that  State  shall  as- . 
sault  Fort  Sumter,  and  peril  the  lives  of  the 
handful  of  brave  and  loyal  men  shut  up  within 
its  walls,  and  thus  plunge  our  common  country 
into  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  then  upon  them 
an  d  those  they  represent  must  rest  the  respon- 
sibility." (Set  United  States.) 

The  question  of  attacking  the  fort  was  finally 
referred:  to  tho  Confederate  Congress  at  Mont- 
gomery. By  that  body  all  military  matters 
were  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  President 
of  the  Confederate  States. 

As  it  had  been  resolved  to  remove  the  wo- 
men and  children  from  the  fort,  they  were,  by 
the  permission  of  the  Sooth  Carolina  authorities, 
taken  to  Charleston  and  placed  on  board  the 
steamer  Marion,  bound  to  New  York.  She  left 
on  Sunday,  February  3d ;  and  as  she  proceeded 
down  the  harbor,  having  among  tho  passengers 
the  wives — twenty  in  number — and  the  children 
of  the  soldiers  stationed  in  the  fort,  quite  an 
exciting  scene  occurred,  which  an  eye-witness 
thus  described:  uOn  nearing  the  fort,  the 
wholo  garrison  was  seen  mounted  on  the  top 
of  the  ramparts,  and  when  the  ship  was  passing, 
fired  a  gun  and  gave  three  heart-thrilling  cheers 
as  a  parting  farewell  to  the  dear  loved  ones  on 
board,  whom  they  may  possibly  never  meet 
again  this  side  the  grave.  The  response  was 
weeping  and  4  waving  adieus'  to  husbands  and 
fathers — a  small  band  pent  un  in  an  isolated 
fort,  and  completely  surrounded  by  instruments 
of  death-,  as  five  forts  could  be  seen  from  tho 
steamer's  deck  with  their  guns  pointing  towards 
Sumter." 

Major  Anderson,  writing  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, about  March  1st,  expressed  his  convic- 
tion that  Fort  Sumter  would  soon  be  attacked. 
He  could  then  clearly  discern  with  the  naked 
eye  the  arrangements  for  the  assault,  which  he 
believed  would  bo  of  the  most  determined  char- 


acter. Tho  fortification  was  only  then  entirely 
completed.  The  utmost  ingenuity  of  himself  and 
brother  officers  had  been  employed  to  strengthen 
every  part,  and  to  provide  means  for  resisting 
the  attack,  which  was  certain  to  come. 

Preparations  were  made  under  the  direction 
of  tho  Confederate  Government  to  capture  tho 
fort,  until  the  11th  of  April,  when  the  follow- 
ing correspondence  took  place  between  the  com- 
mander of  the  Confederate  forces,  Gen.  Beaure- 
gard, and  the  commander  of  the  fort,  Major 
Anderson : 


H  rAP-QCARTEBB  Fbovisiokai.  Armt  C.  8.  An  » 
CMiaklmtox,  S.  C,  April  11,  ls61-«  r.  m.  f 
Sir  :  Tlie  Government  of  tho  Confederate  States 
has  hitherto  forborne  from  any  hostile  demonstration 
against  Fort  Sumter,  in  tho  hope  that  I  lie  Government 
of  tho  United  States,  with  a  view  to  the  amicable  ad- 
justment of  all  questions  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments, and  to  avert  the  calamities  of  war,  would  vol- 
untarily evacuate  it.  There  was  reason  at  one  time  to 
believe  that  such  wonld  be  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States:  and  under  that  im- 
pression my  Government  has  refrained  from  making 
anv  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  fort. 

but  the  Confederate  States  can  no  longer  delay  as- 
suming actual  possession  of  a  fortification  commanding 
the  entrance  or  one  of  their  harbors,  aud  necessary  to 
its  defence  and  security.  - 

I  am  ordered  by  the'Government  of  the  Confederate 
States  to  demand  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter.  My 
aides,  Colonel  Chesnut  and  Captain  Lee,  are  authorized 
to  make  such  demand  of  you.  All  proper  facilities 
will  be  afforded  for  the  removal  of  yourself  and  com- 
mand, together  with  company  arms  and  property, 
and  all  private  property,  to  a'ny  post  in  the  United 
States  which  you  may  elect.  The  ring  which  you  have 
upheld  so  long  and  with  so  much  fortitude  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances,  may  be  saluted  by  you  on 
taking  it  down. 
Colonel  Chesnut  and  Captain  Lee  will,  for  a  reason- 
time,  await  your  answer. 

I  am,  sir,  verv  respectfully, 
Yourobed  ient  servant, 

G.  T.  BEAUREGARD, 
Brigadier-General  Commanding. 
Major  Robert  Akuebsox,  Commanding  at  Fort  Sumter, 
Charleston  Harbor,  S.  C. 

IlKAD-qCAKTEKS,  Fobt  SrtTTrx.  S.  C,  \ 

April  11th,  1ML  i 
General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  communication  demanding  the  evacuation 
of  this  fort,  and  to  say  in  reply  thereto  that  it  is  a  de- 
mand with  which  I  regret  that  my  sense  of  honor  and 
of  my  obligations  to  my  Government  prevent  my  com- 
pliance. 

Thanking  yon  for  the  fair,  manly,  and  courteous 
terms  proposed,  aud  for  the  high  compliment  paid  me, 
I  am,  General,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

RORERT  ANDERSON, 
Major  U.  S.  Army,  Commanding. 
To  Brig.-Gen.  G.  T.  Real-regard,  Commanding  Fro- 
visional  Army  C.S.  A. 

Bv^£SSSmC4p^ul)^^  Kit**  i 

Major  :  In  consequence  of  the  verbal  observations 
made  by  you  to  my  aides,  Messrs.  Chesnut  and  Lee.  in 
relation  to  the  condition  of  your  supplies,  and  that 
you  would  in  a  few  days  be  starved  out  if  our  guns  did 
not  batter  you  to  pieces — or  words  to  that  effect ; — and 
desiring  no  useless  effusion  of  blood,  I  communicated 
both  the  verbal  observation  and  your  written  answer 
to  my  communication  to  my  Government. 

If  you  will  state  the  time  at  which  you  will  evacuate 
Fort  "Sumter,  and  agree  that  in  tbc  mean  time  you  will 
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not  use  your  guns  npainst  us,  unless  ours  shall  be  em- 
ployed against  Fort  Sumter,  we  will  abstain  from  open- 
ing fire  upon  you.  Colonel  Chesnut  and  Captain  Leo 
are  authorized  by  me  to  enter  into  such  an  agreement 
with  you.  You  are  therefore  requested  to  commu- 
nicate'to  them  an  open  answer. 

I  remain,  Major,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  T.  BEAUREGARD, 
Brigadier-General  Commanding. 
Major  Robert  Anmmmi,  Commanding  at  Fort  Sum- 
ter, Charleston  Uarbor,  S.  C. 

HnAD-QCAitTsas,  Fi»»t  Scsm:*,  P.  C,  I 
S.tfu  a.      April  12,  1»61.  \ 

Gexeral  :  I  hare  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  vour  second  communication  of  the  llth  'inst., 
by  Cul.  Chesnut,  and  to  state,  in  reply,  that  cordially 
uniting  with  you  in  the  desire  to  avoid  the  useless 
effusion  of  blood,  I  will,  if  provided  with  tho  proper 
and  noccsaary  means  of  transportation,  evacuate  rort 
Sumter  by  noon  on  the  15th  instant,  should  I  not  re- 
ceive, prior  to  thai  time,  controlling  instructions  from 
my  Government,  or  additional  supplies;  and  that  I 
will  not,  in  tho  mean  time,  open  my  fire  upon  vour 
forces,  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  some  hostile  act 
against  this  fort,  or  the  flag  of  my  Government,  by  the 
forces  under  your  command,  of  by  some  portion  of 
them,  or  by  the  perpetration  of  some  act  showing  a 
hostile  intention  on  your  part  against  this  fort,  or  the 
flag  it  bears. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  General, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  ANOERSON. 

Major  U.  S.  Army  Commanding. 
To  Brig.-Gen.  G.  T.  Beaureuaud,  Commanding  Pro- 
visional Army  C.  S.  A. 

Fort  Si-uter,  9.  C,  I 
April  VI,  1*01-8.20  a.  M.  f 

Sib  :  By  authority  of  Brigadier-General  Beauregard, 
commanding  the  provisional  forces  of  the  Confederate 
States,  we  have  tho  honor  to  notify  you  that  he  will 
open  the  fire  of  his  batteries  on  Fort  Sumter  in  oue 
hour  from  this  time. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servants, 

JAMES  CHESNUT.  Jr.,  Aide  de-Camp. 

STEPH.  D.  LEE,  Capt.  S.  C.  A.,  and  Aide-de-Camp. 
Major  Rodert  Axdehsos,  U.  S.  Army,  Commanding 

Fort  Sumter. 

\Sm  Prnuc  Documents,  Message  at  First  Session 
Thirty-seventh  Congress.] 

At  thirty  minutes  past  4  o'clock  on  tho  morn- 
ing of  Friday,  April  12,  the  first  gun  of  civil 
war  was  fired,  discharging  a  shell  from  the 
howitzer  battery  on  James'  Island.  The  send- 
ing of  this  deadly  messenger  to  Major  Anderson 
was  followed  by  a  deafening  explosion,  caused 
by  the  blowing  up  of  a  building  that  stood  in 
front  of  the  battery. 

While  the  white  smoke  was  melting  away  into 
the  air  another  shell  pursued  its  swift"  way 
towards  tho  silent  fortification.  Tho  missivo 
described  its  beautiful  curve  throngh  the  balmy 
air,  and  falling  within  the  hostile  fortress,  scat- 
tered its  deadly  contents  in  all  directions. 

Fort  Moultrie  then  took  up  the  assault,  and 
in  a  moment  the  guns  from  the  Gun  Battery  on 
Cummings'  Point,  from  Captain  McCready's 
Buttery,  from  Captain  James  Hamilton's  Float- 
ing Battery,  the  Enfilade  Battery,  and  other  for- 
tifications, sent  forth  their  wrath  at  tho  grim 
fortress  rising  so  defiantly  out  of  the  sea. 


Major  Anderson  received  tho  shot  and  shell 
in  silence.  But  the  deepening  twilight  revealed 
the  stars  and  stripes  floating  proudly  in  the 
breeze.  The  batteries  continued  at  regular  in- 
tervals to  belch  forth  iron  shells,  and  still  no 
answer  was  returned  by  the  besieged.  About 
an  hour  after  the  firing  began,  two  balls  rushed 
hissing  through  the  air  and  glanced  harmless 
from  the  stuccoed  bricks  of  Fort  Moultrie.  Tho 
embrasures  of  the  besieged  fortress  gave  forth 
no  sound  again  till  between  six  and  seven 
o'clock,  when,  as  if  wrathful  from  enforced  de- 
lay, from  casemate  and  parapet  there  poured  a 
storm  of  iron  hail  upon  Fort  Moultrie,  Stevens' 
Iron  Battery,  and  the  Floating  Battery.  Tho 
broadside  was  returned  with  spirit  by  the  gun- 
ners at  those  posts. 

The  firing  now  began  in  good  earnest  The 
curling  white  smoko  hung  above  the  angry 
pieces  of  hostile  brothers,  and  the  jarring  boom 
rolled  at  regular  intervals  on  tbe  anxious  ear. 
The  atmosphere  was  charged  with  the  smell  of 
foul  saltpetre,  and,  as  if  in  sympathy  with  tbe 
melancholy  scene,  the  sky  was  covered  with 
heavy  clouds,  and  every  thing  wore  a  sombre 
aspect. 

A  brisk  fire  was  kept  up  by  all  the  batteries 
until  about  7  o'clock  in  tho  evening,  after  which 
hour  the  guns  fired  at  regular  intervals. 

The  effect  during  tho  night  was  grand  and 
terrific.  The  firing  reached  its  climax  at  about 
ten  o'clock.  Tho  heavens  were  obscured  by 
rain-clouds,  and  the  horizon  was  as  dark  as 
Erebus.  The  guns  were  worked  with  vigor, 
andltheir  booming  was  heard  with  astonishing 
distinctness,  because  the  wind  was  blowing 
in-shorc.  At  each  discharge  a  lurid  sheet  of 
flame  was  belched  forth,  and  then  another  and 
another  was  seen  before  the  report  reached  tho 
ears.  Sometimes  a  shell  would  burst  in  mid- 
air, directly  over  the  doomed  fortress,  and  at  all 
times  the  missiles  of  this  character  could  be 
distinguished  in  their  course  by  the  trail  of  fire 
left  momentarily  behind  them. 

The  fire  from  all  the  forts.  Sumter  included, 
and  from  the  batteries  of  the  Confederate  States, 
was  kept  up  with  vigor  till  early  dawn.  Then 
the  rapidity  of  the  discharges  gradnally  di- 
minished. 

Snch  was  tho  appearance  of  the  contest  dur- 
ing tho  first  day  and  night. 

The  batteries  firing  upon  Sumter  were,  as 
nearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  armed  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  MorrW  Inland. — Breaching  battery  No.  1,  S 
42-poundcrs;  1  12-poundcr,  Blnkely  rifled  gun. 

Mortar  battery,  (next  to  No.  1,)  4  K>-inch  mortars. 

Breaching  battery  No.  2,  (iron-clad  battery,  ■  3  8-inch 
colnmbiads. 

Mortar  battcrv,  (next  to  No.  2,)  8  10-inch  mortars. 

On  Jamts  Island. — Battery  at  Fort  Johnson,  3  24- 
poiindcrs,  (onlv  one  of  them  bearing  on  Fort  Sumter.) 

Mortar  battery,  south  of  Fort  Johnson,  4  10-inch 
mortars. 

SuUitan'i  /*fa»</.-Iron-clad  (floating)  battery,  4 
42-poundcrs. 
Columbiad  batten-  No.  1, 1  9-inch  Dahlgrr-n  gun. 
Columbiad  battery  No.  2,  4  3-inch  columbiads. 
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Mortar  battery,  west  of  Fort  Moultrie,  8  10-inch 
mortars. 

Mortar  battery,  on  parade,  in  rear  of  Fort  Moultrie, 

3  10-inch  mortars. 

Fort  MouitrU.S  8-inch  columbiods ;  2  S:inch  S.  C. 
howitzers ;  6  32-pounders ;  4  24- pounders. 
At  Mount  Jttatant. — 1  10-inch  mortar. 
Total,  firing  on  Fort  Sumter,  SO  guns,  17  mortars. 

Of  the  43  workmen  constituting  the  engineer 
force  in  Fort  Sumter,  nearly  nil  volunteered  to 
Berve  as  cannoniers,  or  to  carry  shot  and  cart- 
ridges to  the  guns. 

The  armament  of  the  fort  was  as  follows : 

Barbette  Tier— Bight  flank — 1  10-inch  columbiad; 

4  8-inch  columbiads ;  4  42-pouuders. 
*  Right  face.— None. 

Left  face.— 3  8-inch  sca  coast  howitzers ;  1  32- 
pounder. 

Left  flank.— 1  10-inch  columbiad ;  2  8-inch  colnm- 
biads;  2  42-poundcrs. 

Gorge.— 1  8-inch  sea-coast  howitzer;  2  32-poundcrs ; 
6  24-poundcrs. 

Total  in  barbette,  27  guns. 

C<uemat4  Tier.— Right  flank.— 1  42-pounder;  4  S2- 
pounders. 
Right  face.— 3  42-pounders. 
Left  face.— 10  32-poundcrs. 
Left  flank.— -5  32-poundcrs. 
(Jorge.— 2  32-ponnders. 

Total  in  casemate,  21  guns.  Total  available  in  both 
tiers,  43  guns. 

Besides  tho  above,  there  were  arranged  on 
the  parade,  to  serve  as  mortars,  1  10-inch  co- 
lumbiad to  throw  shells  into  Charleston,  and  4 
8-inch  columbiads  to  throw  shells  into  the  bat- 
teries on  Curamings'  Point.  The  casemate  guns 
were  the  only  ones  used.  Of  these,  those  that 
bore  on  Cumroings'  Point  were  the  42-pourfder 
in  the  pan-coupe  of  the  right  gorge  angle ;  the 
32-pounder  next  to  it  on  the  gorge,  which,  by 
cutting  into  the  brick  wall,  had  been  made  to 
traverse  sufficiently ;  and  the  32-pounder  next 
tho  angle  on  the  right  flank,  which,  by  cutting 
away  the  side  of  the  embrasure,  had  been  made 
to  bear  on  a  portion  of  the  point,  although  not 
-  on  the  breaching  batteries. 

The  guns  of  the  first  tier,  that  bore  on  Fort 
Johnson,  were  4  82-pounders,  on  the  left  flank ; 
of  these  one  embrasure  had  been,  by  order, 
bricked  up. 

The  guns  that  bore  on  the  three  batteries  on 
the  west  end  of  "Sullivan's  Island"  were  10 
32-pounders,  situated  on  the  left  face,  and  one 
at  the  pan-coupe1  of  the  salient  angle,  (four  em- 
brasures being  bricked  up.) 

The  guns  bearing  on  Fort  Moultrie  were  2 
42-pounders,  situated  on  the  right  face,  and 
one  at  the  pan-coup6  of  the  right  shoulder 
angle. 

Tho  supply  of  cartridges,  seven  hundred  in 
number,  with  which  the  engagement  com- 
menced, became  so  much  reduced  by  the  middle 
of  the  day,  although  the  six  needles  in  tho  fort 
were  kept  steadily  employed,  that  the  firing 
was  forced  to  slacken,  and  to  be  confined  to  six 
guns,  two  firing  towards  Morris'  Island,  two 
towards  Fort  Moultrie,  and  two  towards  the 
batteries  on  the  west  end  of  Sullivan's  Island. 

At  1  o'clock  on  the  12th,  two  United  States 


men-of-war  were  seen  off  the  bar,  and  soon 
after,  a  third  appeared. 

The  effect  of  the  fire  was  not  very  good, 
owing  to  the  insufficient  calibre  of  the  guns  for 
the  long  range,  and  not  much  damage  appeared 
to  be  done  to  any  of  the  batteries  except  those 
of  Fort  Moultrie,  where  the  two  42-pounders 
appeared  to  have  silenced  the  gun  for  a  time, 
to  have  injured  the  embrasures  considerably, 
riddled  the  barracks  and  quarters,  and  torn 
three  holes  through  the  flag.  The  so-called 
"  floating  battery  "  was  struck  very  frequently 
by  shot,  one  of  them  penetrating  at  the  anglo 
between  tho  front  and  roof,  entirely  through 
the  iron  covering  and  wood  work  beneath,  and 
wounding  one  man.  The  rest  of  the  32-pounder 
balls  failed  to  penetrate  the  front  or  the  roof, 
but  were  deflected  from  their  surfaces,  which 
were  arranged  at  a  suitable  angle  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  columbiad  battery  and  Dahlgren  bat- 
tery, near  the  floating  battery,  did  not  appear 
to  be  much  injured  by  the  few  shots  that  were 
fired  at  them.  Only  one  or  two  shots  were 
fired  at  Fort  Johnson,  and  none  at  Castle 
Pinckney  or  the  city. 

The  fire  towards  Morris'  Island  was  mainly 
directed  at  the  iron-clad  battery,  but  the  small 
calibre  of  tho  shot  foiled  to  penetrate  the  cov- 
ering when  struck  fairly.  The  aim  was  there- 
fore taken  at  the  embrasures,  which  were  struck 
at  least  twice,  disabling  the  guns  for  a  time. 
One  or  two  shots  were  thrown  at  the  reverse  of 
batteries  "  8  "  and  "  4,"  scattering  some  groups 
of  officers  and  men  on  the  lookout,  and  cutting 
down  a  small  flagstaff  on  one  of  the  batteries. 

The  barracks  caught  fire  three  times  during 
the  day,  from  shells  apparently,  but  each  time 
tho  flames,  being  in  the  first  or  second  stories, 
were  extinguished  by  a  pump  and  application 
of  the  means  at  hand. 

The  effect  of  the  Confederate  fire  upon  Fort 
Sumter  during  the  day  was  very  marked  in  re- 
spect to  the  vertical  fire.  This  was  so  well  di- 
rected and  so  well  sustained,  that  from  the  sev- 
enteen mortars  engaged  in  firing  10-inch  shells, 
one-half  the  shells  came  within  or  exploded 
above  the  parapet  of  the  fort,  and  only  about 
ten  buried  themselves  in  the  soft  earth  of  the 
parade,  without  exploding.  In  consequence  of 
this  precision  of  vertical  fire,  Major  Anderson 
decided  not  to  roan  the  upper  tier  of  guns. 

Saturday  dawned  a  bright  and  lovely  day, 
bnt  the  flags  of  each  of  the  combatants  were 
still  flying  in  stately  defiance,  and  the  cannon 
continued  to  send  forth  their  fiery  thunder. 
Within  Fort  Sumter,  the  lost  of  the  rice  was 
cooked  that  morning,  and  served  with  the  pork, 
the  only  other  article  of  food  left  in  the  mess- 
room.  After  this  the  fire  was  reopened,  and 
continued  very  briskly  as  long  as  the  increased 
supply  of  cartridges  lasted.  The  surrounding 
batteries  had  reopened  fire  at  daylight,  and  con- 
tinued it  with  rapidity.  The  aim  of  their  guns 
was  better  than  on  the  previous  day. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  they  were  firing 
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hot  shot  from  a  large  number  of  their  guns, 
especially  from  those  in  Fort  Moultrie ;  and  at 
nine  o'clock  volumes  of  smoke  issued  from  the 
roof  of  the  officers'  quarters,  where  a  shot  had 
just  penetrated.  From  the  exposed  position,  it 
was  utterly  impossible  to  extinguish -the  flames, 
and  permission  was  given  to  remove  as  much 
powder  from  the  magazine  as  was  possible,  be* 
fore  the  flames,  which  were  only  one  set  of  quar- 
ters distant,  should  encircle  the  magazine  and 
make  it  necessary  to  close  it.  All  the  men  and 
officers  not  engaged  at  the  guns  worked  rapidly 
and  zealously  at  this;  but  so  rapid  was  the 
spread  of  the  flames  that  only  fifty  barrels  of 
powder  could  be  taken  out  and  distributed 
around  in  the  casemates  before'  the  fire  and 
heat  made  it  necessary  to  close  the  magazine 
doors  and  pack  earth  against  them.  The  men 
then  withdrew  to  the  casemates  on  the  faces  of 
the  fort.  As  soon  as  the  flames  and  smoke 
burst  from  the  roof  of  the  quarters,  the  sur- 
rounding batteries  redoubled  the  rapidity  of 
their  fire,  firing  red-hot  shot  from  most  of  their 
guns.  The  whole  range  of  officers'  quarters 
was  soon  in  flames.  The  wind,  being  from  the 
southward,  communicated  fire  to  the  roof  of 
the  barracks,  and  this,  being  aided  by  the  hot 
shot  constantly  lodging  there,  spread  to  the  en- 
tire roofs  of  both  barracks,  so  that  by  twelve 
o'clock  all  the  wood  work  of  quarters  and  of 
upper  story  of  barracks  was  in  flames.  Although 
the  floors  of  the  barracks  were  Arc-proof,  the 
utmost  exertions  of  the  officers  and  men  were 
often  required  to  prevent  the  fire  communi- 
cating dowu  the  stairways,  and  from  the  exte- 
rior to  the  doors,  window-frames,  and  other 
wood  work  of  the  east  barrack,  in  which  the 
officers  and  men  had  taken  their  quarters. 

The  clouds  of  smoke  and  cinders  which  were 
sent  into  the  casemates  by  the  wind,  set  on  fire 
many  boxes,  beds,  and  other  articles  belonging 
to  the  men,  and  made  it  dangerous  to  retaiu 
the  powder  which  had  been  saved  from  the 
magazine.  Orders  were  accordingly  given  that 
all  hut  five  barrels  should  be  thrown  out  of  tho 
embrasures  into  the  water,  which  was  done. 

The  small  stock  of  cartridges  now  only  al- 
lowed a  gun  to  be  fired  at  intervals  of  ten 
minutes. 

As  the  fire  reached  the  magazines  of  grenades 
that  were  arranged  in  the  stair  towers  and  im- 
plement rooms  on  the  gorge,  they  exploded, 
completely  destroying  the  stair  towers  at  tho 
west  gorge  angle. 

About  this  time  information  was  brought  to 
the  commanding  officer  that  Mr.  Wigfall,  bear- 
ing a  white  flag,  was  on  the  outside  and  wished 
to  see  him.  lie  accordingly  went  out  to  meet 
Mr.  Wigfall,  passing  through  the  blazing  gate- 
way, accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Snyder.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  Mr.  Wigfall  had  passed 
to  an  embrasure  on  the  left  flank,  where,  upon 
showing  the  white  flag  upon  his  sword,  he  was 
permitted  to  enter;  and  Lieutenant  Snyder,  en- 
tering immediately  after,  accompanied  him 
down  the  batteries  to  where  some  other  officers' 


were  posted,  to  whom  Mr.  Wigfall  commenced 
to  address  himself  to  the  effect  that  ho  came 
from  General  Beauregard  to  desire  that,  inas- 
much as  -the  Aug  of  the  fort  was  shot  down,  a 
fire  raging  in  the  quarters,  and  the  garrison  in 
a  great  strait,  hostilities  be  suspended,  and  the 
white  Aag  raised  for  this  object.  He  was  re- 
plied to  that  the  flag  was  again  hoisted  on  the 
parapet;  that  the  white  flag  would  not  be 
hoisted,  except  by  order  of  the  commanding 
officer ;  and  that  his  own  batteries  should  set 
the  example  of  suspending  Are.  lie  then  refer- 
red to  the  fact  of  tho  batteries  on  Cummings' 
Point,  from  which  he  came,  having  stopped  flr- 
ing,  and  asked  that  his  own  white  Aag  might 
bo  waved  to  indicate  to  the  batteries  on  Sulli- 
van's Island  to  cease  also.  This  was  refused ; 
but  he  was  permitted  to  wave  the  white  Aag 
himself,  getting  into  an  embrasure  for  this  pur- 
pose. Having  done  this  for  a  few  moments, 
Lieutenant  Davis,  First  Artillery,  permitted  a 
corporal  to  relieve  him.  Very  soon,  however, 
a  shot  striking  very  near  to  the  embrasure,  tho 
.corporal  jumped  inside  and  declared  to  Mr. 
Wigfall  that  "  he  would  not  hold  his  flag,  for  it 
was  not  respected." 

At  this  moment,  the  commanding  officer, 
having  reentered  through  an  embrasure,  came 
up.  To  him  Mr.  Wigfall  addressed  nearly  the 
same  remarks  that  he  had  used  on  entering, 
adding  some  complimentary  things  about  the 
manucr  in  which  the  defence  had  been  made, 
aud  ending  by  renewing  the  request  to  suspend 
hostilities  in  order  to  arrange  terms  of  evacua- 
tion. The  commanding  officer  desiring  to  know 
what  terms  he  came  to  offer,  Mr.  Wigfall  re- 
plied :  u  Any  terms  that  you  may  desire ;  your 
own  terms — the  precise  nature  of  which  Gen- 
eral Beauregard  will  arrange  with  you.*' 

The  commanding  officer  then  accepted  the 
conditions,  saying  that  tho  terms  he  accepted 
were  thoso  proposed  by  General  Beauregard  on 
the  11th;  namely,  to  evacuate  the  fort  with 
his  command,  taking  arms  and  all  private  and 
company  property,  saluting  the  United  States 
flag  as  it  was  lowered,  and  being  conveyed,  if 
he  desired  it,  to  any  Northern  port 

With  this  understanding  Mr.  Wigfall  loft, 
and  the  white  Aag  was  raised  and  the  United 
States  flag  lowered  by  order  of  the  command- 
ing officer. 

Very  soon  after,  a  boat  arrived  from  the  city, 
containing  three  aides  of  General  Beauregard, 
with  a  message  to  tho  effect  that,  observing  the 
white  Aag  hoisted,  General  Beauregard  sent  to 
inquire  what  aid  ho  could  lend  in  extinguishing  * 
the  flames,  &c.  -  Being  made  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  affairs  and  Mr.  Wigfall's  visit, 
they  stated  that  the  latter,  although  an  aide  of 
General  Beauregard,  had  not  seen  him  for  two 
days. 

The  commanding  officer  then  stated  that  the 
United  States  flag  would  bo  raised  again ;  bnt 
yielded  to  the  request  of  the  aides  for  time 
to  report  to  their  chief  and  obtain  his  instruc- 
tions. 
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They  soon  returned  with  the  approval  of  all 
the  conditions  desired,  except  the  saluting  the 
flag  as  it  was  lowered ;  and  this  exoeption  was 
subsequently  removed  after  correspondence. 

The  evacuation  was  completed  after  saluting 
the  flag ;  in  doing  which;  one  man  was  instant-, 
ly  killed,  one  mortally  and  four  severely  wound- 
ed, hy  the  premature  discharge  of  a  gun  and 
explosion  of  a  pile  of  cartridges. 

After  the  cessation  of  fire,  ahout  600  shot 
marks  on  the  face  of  the  scarp  wall  were  count- 
ed, hut  they  were  so  scattered  that  no  hreached 
effect  could  have  been  expected  from  such  fire, 
and  probably  none  was  attempted  except  at  the 
right  gorge  angle.  The  only  effect  of  the  direct 
fire  during  the  two  days  was  to  disable  three 
barbette  guns,  knock  off  large  portions  of  the 
chimneys  and  brick  walls  projecting  above  the 
parapet,  and  to  set  the  quarters  on  fire  with  hot 
shot.  The  vertical  fire  produced  more  effect,  as 
it  prevented  the  working  of  the  upper  tier  of 
ns,  which  were  the  only  really  effective  guns 
the  fort,  being  columbiads,  8-inch  sea-coast 
howitzers,  and  42-pounders  principally,  and  also 
prevented  the  use  of  the  columbiads  arranged  in 
the  parade  to  be  used  as  mortars  against  Cum- 
in ings'  Point. 

The  weakness  of  the  defence  principally  lay 
in  the  lack  of  cartridge  bags,  and  of  the  mate- 
rials to  make  them,  by  which  the  fire  of  the 
fort  was  all  the  time  rendered  6low,  and  tow- 
ard the  lost  was  nearly  suspended. 

The  contest  continued  thirty-two  hours,  and 
the  weapons  used  were  of  the  most  destructive 
character,  and  in  skilful  hands,  but  no  life  ap- 
pears to  have  been  lost  on  either  side. 

The  garrison  was  taken  by  the  steamer  Isabel 
to  the  Baltic,  which  lay  off  the  harbor,  and 
thence  transported  to  New  York.  The  naval 
force  and  supplies  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
relief  'of  the  fort  by  the  Government,  arrived 
off  Charleston  harbor  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  assault,  but  were  prevented 
from  entering  tho  harbor  by  a  gale  of  wind, 
until  after  the  attack  began.  The  vessels,  how- 
ever, continued  outside,  and  there  was  no  com- 
munication between  them  and  the  fort. 

The  force  and  supplies  thus  sent  by  the  Gov- 
ernment was  composed  as  follows : 


TK9SEIS.  OUKS.  ME*. 

Sloop-of-war  Pawnee   10  200 

Sloop-of'-war  Powhatan,  11  275 

Cutter  Harriet  Lane,  5  86 

Steam  transport  Atlantic,  —  858 

Steam  transport  Baltic  —  160 

Steam  transport  Illinois,  —  800 

Steamtug  Yankee  Ordinary  crew. 

Steamtng  Uncle  Ben  Ordinary  crew. 

Total  number  of  vessels,   8 

Total  number  of  guns,  (for  marine  service,)  .  .  26 
Total  number  of  men  and  troops,  1,330 


Nearly  thirty  launches,  whoso  services  are 
useful  in  effecting  a  landing  of  troops  over 
shoal  water,  and  for  attacking  a  discharging 
battery  when  covered  with  sand  and  gunny 
bags,  were  taken  out  by  the  Powhatan,  and 


by  the  steam  transports  Atlantic,  Baltic,  and 
Illinois. 

The  official  notification  of  tho  surrender  of 
the  fort,  sent  by  Major  Anderson  to  the  "War 
Deportment,  was  as  follows :  . 

BTKJLmnrr  Baltic,  off  8«ndy  Hook.  I 
April  18,  1S61-10.80  a.  m.,  via  New  York.  \ 
Having  defended  Fort  Sumter  for  thirty-four  hours, 
until  the  quarters  were  entirely  burnt,  the  main  gntea 
destroyed  by  fire,  the  gorge  walls  seriously  injured, 
the  magazine  surrounded  by  flames,  and"  its  door 
closed  from  the  effects  of  heat ;  four  barrels  and  three- 
cartridges  of  powder  only  being  available,  and  no pro- 
visions remaining  but  pork,  I  accepted  terms  of  evac- 
uation offered  by  General  Beauregard — being  the  same 
offered  by  him  on  the  11th  instant,  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement  of  hostilities — and  marched  out  of  the  fort 
on  Sunday  afteYnoon,  the  14th  instant,  with  colors 
flying  and  drums  beating,  bringing  away  company  and 
private  property,  and  saluting  mv  flag  with  tlftv  "guns. 

ROBERT  ANDERSON, 
Major  First  Artillery  Commanding. 
Hon.  Simox  Cameron, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington. 

Major  Anderson  is  a  native  of  tho  State  of  • 
Kentucky.  He  received  his  first  commission  as 
brevet  2d  Lieut,  of  2d  Artillery,  on  July  1st, 
1825,  and  was  an  acting  Inspector-General  in  • 
tho  Black  Hawk  war,  and  received  the  rank  of 
brevet  Captain  in  August,  1838,  for  his  success- 
ful conduct  in  the  Florida  war.  On  Sept.  8th, 
1847,  he  was  made  brevet  Major  for  his  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Molino 
del  Rey  in  Mexico.  Upon  an  improvement  of 
his  health,  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter, 
he  was  appointed  Brigadier-General,  and  or- 
dered to  the  Department  of  Kentucky.  (See 
Kentucky.)  Here,  his  health  again  failing 
him,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  activo 
service. 

In  South  Carolina  the  removal  of  Major  An- 
derson with  his  little  force  from  Fort  Moultrie 
to  Fort  Sumter  was  regarded  as  a  hostile  act. 
In  the  North  the  act  was  considered,  at  the 
time,  as  favorable  to  peace.  It  was  thought 
that  while  Fort  Moultrie  was  comparatively 
weak,  and  might  provoke  the  assault  of  a  law- 
less multitude,  the  impregnable  strength  of  Fort 
Sumter  placed  it  beyond  such  a  contingency,  • 
as  it  could  bo  reduced  only  by  a  regular  and 
protracted  siege ;  thus  an  immediate  collision 
was  avoided.  The  act  was  done  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, under  the  liberty  allowed  in  his  in- 
structions, thinking  that  by  such  a  step  he 
would  make  himself  secure  against  attack,  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  his  soldiers,  and  could  better 
guard  the  public  property ;  for,  in  his  position 
at  Fort  Sumter,  he  could  easily  commanu,  and  if 
necessary  silence,  the  batteries  of  Fort  Moultrie. 

On  the  reception  of  the  news  of  the  surren- 
der, a  salute  of  thirty  guns  was  fired  at  Read- 
ing, Penn.,  in  honor  of  Major  Anderson.  Three 
salutes  with  the  same  object  were  fired  in  Phila- 
delphia. A  hundred  guns  were  fired  in  Boston, 
Mass. ;  and  the  citizens  of  Taunton,  in  the  same 
State,  voted  to  present  him  a  sword.  The  ex- 
citement occasioned  by  this  attack  unttcd  the 
North  in  support  of  the  Government. 
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TACONIC  SYSTEM.  The  most  interesting 
subject  of  discussion  among  American  geolo- 
gists, shared  in  to  some  extent  by  those  of  Eu- 
rope, is  the  question  of  the  recognition  of  the 
"Taconic  System"  of  Dr.  E.  Emmons.  This 
division  of  stratified  rocks  underlying  the  lower 
Silurian  was  proposed  by  him  in  1842,  in  his  final 
rejmrt  on  the  geology  of  that  portion  of  New 
York  of  which  he  had  charge;  and  in  1844 
he  published  a  work  expressly  devoted  to  this 
subject,  entitled  "  The  Taconic  System."  The 


slate,  and  referred  the  other  to  the  genus  (Me- 
nus, another  species  df  which  was  known  in  the 
Hudson  River  slates,  and  in  no  lower  rocks. 
Thus  both  on  stratigraphical  and  palmontolog- 
ical  grounds  the  most  eminent  geologists  of 
the  country  classed  these  disputed  strata  with 
the  lower  siluriaD,  and  the  Taconio  system 
was  naturally  treated  with  neglect.  In  Can- 
ada tho  same  group  has  been  traced  by  the 
Canadian  geologists,  from  the  northern  extrem- 
ity of  Vermont  to  the  neighborhood  of  Que- 


6aine  arrangement  was  originally  proposed  by   bee,  and  thence  along  the  south  side  of  the  St. 


Professor  Eaton,  the  geologist ;  and  Dr.  Em- 
mons, in  adopting  it,  subdivided  the  group  as 
follows,  commencing  with  the  lowest  mem- 
ber :  1.  Granular  Quartz ;  2.  Stockbridge  Lime- 
stono;  3.  Magnesian  Slates;  4.  Sparry  Lime- 
stone ;  5.  Roofing  Slates ;  0.  Silicious  Conglom- 
erates; 7.  Taconic  Slates;  8.  Black  Slates. 
He  traced  tho  series  along  the  eastern  border  of 
New  York,  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
State  through  western  Massachusetts  and  ecu 


Lawrence  to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  at  Cupo 
Gasp6 ;  and  has  everywhere  been  referred  to 
the  Hudson  River  group  of  the  New  York  sur- 
vey, or  the  upper  members  of  the  lower  Silu- 
rian. It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  after 
this  question  had  been  considered  settled  by 
most  geologists  for  as  many  as  10  or  15  years, 
it  should  have  been  brought  up  again  by  a  geol- 
ogist in  Austria,  M.  Joachim  Barrande,  who 
recognized  in  the  description,  by  Professor 


tral  Vermont  into  Canada,  and  named  it  from  Hall,  of  three  trilobitcs  found  in  the  uppermost 

the  range  of  mountains  containing  these  strata,  slates  of  the  Hudson  River  group,  near  the 

which  runs  nearly  north  and  south  near  the  town  of  Georgia,  Vermont,  and  named  by  him 

eastern  boundary  line  of  New  York.   He  and  Olenus Thompson!,  O.  Vermontana,  and  Peltura 

other  geologists  afterwards  recognized  the  same  (Olenus)  holopyga,  the  characters  of  the  trilo- 

group  as  extending  the  whole  length  of  tho  Ap-  bites  of  the  primordial  fauna  of  Europe,  a  Dew 

palachian  chaiu,  and  attaining  a  thickness  of  group  of  fossils  established  by  him,  of  an  older 

some  30,000  feet.  Its  metamorphie  character,  the  date  than  those  of  Silurian  age.   Hence,  on  the 

uplifted  and  even  supposed  overturned  position  ground  that  each  geological  epoch  has  its  prop- 

or  tho  strata,  and  the  obscurity  of  the  tew  fos-  er  and  characteristic  forms,  which  once  extinct 

eils  they  contained,  had  always  rendered  it  ex-  reappear  no  more,  he  questions  whether  theso 

trutnely  difficult  to  detcrimno  its  true  relations  fossils  are  not  from  a  formation  older  than  the 


to  the  adjacent.  What  Dr.  Emmons  regarded  as 
its  upper  members  seemed  indeed  to  pass  under 
the  gneiss  of  tho  Green  Mountains,  which  Dr.  E. 
rcgardod  as  a  primitive  azoic  rock ;  and  this  could 
be  explained  only  on  the  supposition  of  a  graud 
overthrow  of  the  whole  belt  of  palajozoic  rocks. 
Tho  fossils  observed  were  a  fow  graptolites  in 
the  black  slates,  and  in  some  of  the  other  strata 
fucoides,  what  appeared  to  be  trails  of  an- 
nelides,  and  two  trilobitcs,  which  Dr.  E.  de- 
signated Atops  trilineatus  and  Elliptocephala 
asaphoides,  and  believed  to  be  characteristic  of 


Potsdam  sandstone,  and  that  this  is  the  "  Ta- 
conic group  "  of  Dr.  Emmons. 

Tho  discovery,  in  1860,  of  a  great  number  of 
mollusca,  articulnta,  graptolida>,  and  radiata  in 
the  calcareous  strata  of  the  Quebec  group, 
found  near  Quebec,  Canada,  a  formation  con- 
sidered of  the  same  ago  with  the  slates  of 
Georgia,  Vermont,  furnished  full  evidence  of 
this  group  being  at  least  as  ancient  as  tho  Pots- 
dam sandstone,  and  perhaps  belonging  to  tho 
primordial  zone  of  Barrande.  Professor  Hall, 
however,  whilo  admitting  that  theso  rocks  on 
tho'  system,  and  of  especial  interest  as  the  oldest  palajontological  evidence  are  of  greater  age  than 
representatives  of  animal  life,  nis  views  were  had  been  before  admitted,  still  liesitates  to  ad- 
opposed  from  the  first  by  most  of  the  American  mit  that  tho  occurrence  of  a  small  number  of 
geologists.  The  Professors  Rogers  of  Pennsyl-  established  primordial  types  should  be  sufficient 
vania  and  Virginia  found,  as  they  believed,  a   authority  for  bringing  into  this  zone  a  largo 

f gradual  passage  of  the  sandstones,  shales,  and  number  of  genera  associated  with  them,  and 
imestones  of  tho  lower  6ilurian,  into  these  heretofore  regarded  as  beginning  their  existence 
obscuro  groups  on  leaving  their  moro  western  in  the  second  stage,  or  succeeding  fauna ;  and 
and  comparatively  little  disturbed  outcrops,  consequently  does  not  recognize  the  lower  por- 
and  approaching  the  highly  metamorphie  dis-  tion  of  the  rocks  of  the  Quebec  gronp  as  consti- 
tricts  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Appalachian  tuting  a  part  of  the  Taconic  system, 
chain,  thus  proving  the  two  to  be  of  the  same  Other  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
age ;  and  Professor  nail,  of  tho  New  York  sur-  primordial  zone  in  the  United  States  is  afforded 
vcy»  regarded  the  trilobitcs  of  Dr.  Emmons,  by  the  discovery  of  tho  trilobite  Paradoxides 
the  first  named,  as  identical  with  the  Trianthrus  Harluni,  in  the  metamorphie  slates  at  Braintroe, 
Beckii,  tho  characteristic  trilobite  of  the  Utica  Mass.,  announced  by  Professsor  W.  B.  Rogers 
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in  1856.  Until  this  discovery,  data  were  en- 
tirely wanting  upon  which  to  base  the  age  of 
these  paltcozoio  slates ;  and  this  genus  being 
peculiar  in  Bohemia,  Sweden,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, to  the  lowest  fossiliferous  strata,  the  slates 
are  now  referred  to  the  same  position,  and  are- 
claimed  by  the  advocates  of  the  Tacomc  system 
as  belonging  to  the  lower  portion  of  this  group. 

In  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  the  lowest  fossiliferous 
rocks  also  contain  Paradoxidcs,  Dikelloccphalus, 
&c,  which  render  it  questionable  whether  they 
too  do  not  belong  to  an  older  group  than  the 
Potsdam  sandstone,  to  which  they  have  hereto- 
fore been  referred. 
The  recognition  of  the  Taconic  system  is 
•strongly  opposed  by  Mr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  of  the 
Canadian  survey.  He  does  not  admit  the  over- 
turned position  of  the  strata  as  explained  by  Dr. 
Emmons;  nor  the  greater  age  of  the  Green 
Mountain  gneiss,  than  that  of  the  rocks  it  rests 
upon.  He  considers  this  the  Sillery  sandstone 
metamorphosed,  and  in  its  regular  position 
upon  the  granular  quartz  and  Stockbridge  lime- 
stone, which  with  the  other  groups,  excepting 
the  Taconic  slates,  and  Black  slates,  (7  and  8  of 
the  series  named  above,)  are  regarded  as  the 
Quebec  group,  having  the  same  stratigraphical 
position  and  lithological  characters;  and  this 
group  by  its  fossils  is  the  palseontological  equiv- 
alent of  the  calciferous  sandrock  of  the  lower 
Silurian.  The  slates  beneath,  (which  Dr.  Em- 
mons places  at  tho  summit  of  his  system,)  Mr. 
Hunt  admits,  may  contain  a  fauna  distinct  from 
the  Potsdam,  and  hence  "might  be  retained 
under  the  name  of  the  Taconic  formation,  as  a 
lower  member  of  the  primordial  zone,  to  which 
tho  Potsdam  sandstone  unquestionably  belongs." 
*  *   *   «  jt  vet  rcmain8  t0  ue  secn  whether 

Dr.  Emmons  can  retain  from  the  wreck  of  his 
system  the  lower  slates  as  a  Taconic  formation 
older  than  tho  Potsdam  sandstone  of  Lake 
Charoplain,  and  subordinate  to  the  primor- 
dial zone,  whoso  fossils  ho  was  the  first  to 
recognize.'1 

Tho  subject  is  discussed  in  a  number  of 
papers,  in  the  March,  May,  and  November 
numbers  of  tho  "  American  Journal  of  Science" 
for  1801,  and  also  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,"  1860-62. 

TARIFF.  The  tariff  of  duties  on  imported 
goods  has  been  the  means  on  which  the  Federal 
Government,  during  its  existence,  may  be  said  to 
have  exclusively  depended  for  its  support,  and 
it  lias  been  amply  sufficient,  not  only  for  that 
purpose,  but  for  affording  money  to  extend  the 
territories,  carry  on  wars,  execute  treaties,  and 
accumulate  a  large  property  in  lands,  buildings, 
war  materials,  &c.  It  has  also  been  for  many 
years  an  issue  of  animating  interest  between 
political  parties,  and  thereby  for  a  long  time 
postponed  more  exciting  and  dangerous  ques- 
tions. Tho  friends  and  opponents  of  tho  meas- 
ure have  n  tho  main  admitted  that  it  is  the  best 
means  for  raising  the  publio  revenue  since  di- 
rect taxes,  although  readily  paid  for  State,  town, 
and  county  purposes,  are  impolitic  for  Federal 


revenue.  It  has  nevertheless  been  charged  by 
the  opponents  of  duties  that  their  ultimate  effect 
is  very  injurious  to  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests. The  great  wealth  of  the  country  has  con- 
sisted in  its  cheap  lands,  from  which  large 
annual  products  aro  drawn ;  but  these,  being 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  home  consumption,  de- 
rive their  chief  value  from  the  exports  to  for- 
eign countries.  The  proceeds  come  home  in 
the  shape  of  goods  on  which  the  tax  is  laid,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  but  to  protect 
the  home  manufacture  of  the  same  article,  which 
is  raised  in  price  to  the  consumer  to  the  amount 
of  the  tax ;  consequently  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducer who  consumed  the  imported  or  domestic 
goods,  paid  not  only  .the  Government  tax,  bnt 
the  tribute  or  bonus  to  the  manufacturer.  The 
result  in  a  long  period  manifests  itself  in  vast 
wealth  to  those  manufacturing  districts  that 
were  formerly  poor,  and  in  continued  compara- 
tive poverty  in  the  agricultural  regions,  where 
much  wealth  has  been  produced.  The  friends  of 
the  tariff  denied  this  effect,  but  alleged  that  to  ad- 
mit foreign  goods  freely  in  exchange  for  produce 
would  ruin  tho  whole  country.  These  debates 
and  discussions  had  at  times  occasioned  much 
excitement ;  but,  nevertheless,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment, has,  through  commercial  revulsions, 
been  in  want  of  money,  all  parties  have  united 
in  increasing  tho  tariff  of  duties.  The  revenue 
from  this  source  has,  in  times  of  prosperity  and 
great  commercial  activity,  far  exceeded  the 
wants  of  the  Government,  and  it  has  fallen  short 
of  those  demands  when  financial  reverses  have 
overtaken  the  country.  This  has  been  a  main 
reason  why  there  has  been  so  little  stability  in 
the  revenue  laws.  In  the  forty  years,  up  to  1860, 
some  twelve  general  changes  took  place  in  the 
rates  charged,  and  in  1861  the  difficulties  grow- 
ing out  of  the  war  united  all  parties  in  support 
of  higher  duties,  and  three  alterations  took 
place  in  the  view  of  obtaining  more  revenue  for 
the  Government.  The  protectionists  did  not  fail, 
however,  to  seize  the  opportunity  for  discrim- 
inating in  favor  of  tho  articles  in  which  they 
were  interested,  even  to  the  extent  of  diminish- 
ing the  revenue  by  prohibiting  the  importation. 

The  operation  of  high  duties,  at  a  time 
of  much  general  commercial  depression,  has 
more  of  a  prohibitory  nature  by  far,  than  in 
times  of  activity  and  speculative  excitement. 
The  prosperity  of  the  past  few  years,  with 
abundance  of  money  and  raw  materials,  had 
stocked  the  markets  with  goods  that  found  an 
inadequate  demand  when  the  war  paralyzed 
trade.  The  tendency  of  prices  was  downward, 
and  such  a  moment  was  not  propitious  for 
higher  duties,  which  raised  the  cost  of  goods. 
The  new  tariff  did  not  therefore,  in  tho  first 
fow  months  of  its  operation,  produce  tho  rev- 
enue expected  from  it. 

The  following  table  shows  the  alterations  that 
have  taken  place  since  1821,  the  amount  of 
customs  revenue,  and  the  annual  imports  free 
and  dutiable,  with  average  rate  of  duty  upon 
the  whole  imports : 
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147,sr.7.4-19 

29 

li;»,firl-,iisj  mi 

y-j.T  1  ii.:i>-2 

15.V427.9oli 

Kfi.lJ^.HIS 

S.YJ 

4:>,i.t7.:.iw  ^ 

'j\iMi(i.rv7 

19I.11\345 

5ilij.il24.tW2 

26 

■17.:;  !'.*.;(.'.-,  hi) 

f.-.9 'i,-c>  mi 

•j'j.i;«>j.!f>4 

lsi.-i.VJ.M-* 

2T2,!M.rv,44i 

s 

267,97s.«47 

l'4.224,U")  mi 

W4.2n\*21 

271,v76,,V,i) 

^4..%2,KH1 

23.3 

M,' >:'.*, 7 '.t»  fH 

4'i,iK»u,:'-S<; 

'2i-l.-7i.l-4 

2C1.46-..120 

iii 

iM.i'i-.'.-fV;  hi 

2t",,'-l.'-.7<>l> 

2;,7.0-4...'",C 

3i4,t>i!>.942 

23 

fti.-7.'>.'.>n.".  mi  i 

t'"i.7'.':i.:iiii; 

29  4.1 ''A 

8fift.V>>,141 

21.3 

■ll.TM'.'V.M  im 

L>'VilHi.-i7.*j 

i!"V,V'9^,*'7S 

V^2,i;i'!.I.V) 

SO 

•Si'.M'i.".-.'!  t>i 

79.721.1  M 

■.'.V.'.i  H7.H14 

H;i-.7fi-.lHrt 

l'i 

f>-U -7.7,1!  i-ii 

;iv.-ii.7t'.i 

279. -72.^27 

Sfl-J.HVi.yil 

19 

::.'.."i-.J.  I  •_•:»  fit 

IM.'.]., 

2KI79.N>r. 

»14.!i."H  1. 4.M 

id 

The  following  recapitulation  shows  the  whole 
revenue  of  each  tariff: 


19S1  to  1834 
1814  to  1«2^ 
1828  to  1832 
1S3S  to  1S41 
1843 

1S42  to  1846 
1846  to  1S37 


S3 


I! 


e. 


4  years 

4  " 

4  " 

9  " 

1  " 

4  " 

10  " 


1S37  to  1SC0  !  3 


24 

22 
.<!■) 
22 
16 

2rJ 

.'.2 
4S 


$90,436,612 
113  597,942 
liK,0l5,5O0 
198,263,107 
16,622,746 
97,1(19,442 
623,9 i7 ,872 
144 ,542,97* 


ToU1...89         I  84  I  $1,808,546,177 


1264,962,457 
801^,^85 
297,832.013 
623.886.002 
69,334,601 
S9S,I7$,1M 

2,178,428,818 
741,218,216 


841; 

41* 

SI* 

20* 

83 

24* 

20* 


14,709,024,1451  29 


The  highest  amount  of  duties  ever  received 
in  any  one  year  was  in  1854,  and  the  aggregate 
revenue  was  25  per  cent,  of  tho  dutiable  im- 
ports. The  highest  average  of  duty  was  in  1830, 
under  the  tarhT  of  1828,  with  the  additional  du- 
ties of  1830.  Tho  aggregate  revenue  was  then 
over  48  per  cent,  of  the  dutiahle  imports,  and  tho 
free  list  was  hy  no  means  large.  In  tho  following 
year  additions  wore  mado  to  the  free  list,  and 
under  the  compromise  of  1883  hienninl  reduc- 
tions in  rates  were  made  until  the  year  1842.  In 
that  and  the  following  year,  owing  to  the  collapse 
in  financial  affairs,  the  revenue  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  small,  and  higher  duties  were  imposed 
to  improve  tho  revenue.  In  1846  the  principle  of 
protection  was  repudiated,  and  a  tariff  so  imposed 
as  to  yield  tlie  largest  revenue  was  enacted.  For 
this  purpose  the  whole  list  was  divided  into  a 


number  of  schedules,  each  of  which  bore  a  differ- 
ent ad  valorem  duty.  Simultaneously  with  this 
change  a  warehouse  system  and  the  Independent 
Troasury  plan  of  financo  were  adopted.  It  hap- 
pened also  at  the  same  time  that,  the  harvests  of 
Europe  being  short,  a  large  export  of  breadstuff's 
took  place,  which  necessarily  enhanced  the  im- 
ports and  conuequently  tho  revenue.  From  that 
time  up  to  1857  there  was  a  regular  increase  in 
the  amount  of  dutiable  goods  imported,  bring- 
ing a  larger  revenue  to  the  Government.  The 
Burplus  in  the  Treasury  accumulated,  and  con- 
siderable suras  had  been  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  tho  Government  stock  at  high  premi- 
ums, in  order  to  deplete  tho  Treasury.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  tariff  of  1857  waa 
framed,  lowering  tho  rates  of  duties,  and  the 
operation  of  that  tariff  was  marked  by  a  finan- 
cial revolution  which  reduced  the  amount  of 
dutiable  imports,  notwithstanding  the  lower 
duties,  and  tiio  revenue  fell  off  22  millions.  Tho 
increaso  in  the  free  list  caused  a  decline  in  tho 
average  rate  of  duty.  The  commercial  disas- 
ters of  1861  mado  it  requisite  again  to  raise  the 
duties,  at  the  same  time  tho  withdrawal  of  tho 
Southern  members  from  Congress  left  tho  pro- 
tectionists in  a  majority,  and  the  so-called  Mor- 
rill Tariff,  passed  in  March,  came  into  operation 
in  April.  The  change  produced  by  this  tariff 
was  very  great,  not  only  in  the  rates  levied,  but 
in  the  manner  of  levying.  The  ad  valorem 
principle  of  1846  was  set  aside  for  specific  du- 
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tics,  and  in  some  cases  both  duties  were  levied 
on  the  same  article,  as  in  the  case  of  woollens, 
on  which  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  charged, 
and  also  12  cents  per  lb.  The  complications 
were  so  great  that  it  became  almost  impossible 
to  make  the  correct  entries,  and  to  add  to  the 
difficulties,  the  non-intercourse  with  the  South- 
ern porta  deranged  the  warehouse  usages.  The 
tariff  reduced  duties  on  certain  articles,  and  in 
these  cases  entries  from  warehouse  were  per- 
mitted at  the  reduced  rates ;  consequently  the 
quantities  placed  in  warehouse  wero  large  in 
March.  The  following  orders  are  illustrative 
of  the  difficulties  that  presented  themselves : 

THEASCXT  Kit .mit m k nt,  April  1, 1361. 
•Sin :  Referring  you  to  the  Department's  letter  of  tho 
80th  nit.,  directing  that  no  further  entries  of  merchan- 
dise for  transportation  in  bond  can  be  allowed  relative- 
to  shipments  to  the  ports  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Texas, 
I  bare  now  to  instruct  you  that  transportation  bonds 
for  merchandise  to  tbe'ports  referred  to  will  be  can- 
celled on  the  payment  of  duties  at  your  office,  in  cases 
where  the  party*  shall  satisfy  you  by  his  affidavit,  to  be 
filed  with  bis  bond,  that  the  merchandise  arrived  at  the 
port  of  destination,  and  that  it  was  found  imprncti- 
cable,  by  reason  of  the  existing  condition  of  the  affairs 
in  those  porta,  to  obtain  the  requisite  cancelling  certifi- 
cate. Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
S.  P.  CHASE,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Ai'gcsths  Scbeix,  Esq.,  Collector,  Ac,  New  York. 

The  following  order  was  issued  by  the  col- 
lector : 

Custom  TIocsb.  Now  York,  April  1,  ISfll. 

Under  tbe  tariff  which  goes  into  effect  from  and  after 
this  day,  tbe  specific  duties  will  bo  made  up  by  the 
entry  clerks,  in  every  case  where  it  is  practicable, 
upon  the  invoice  quantity  or  measurements,  subject  to 
readjustment  on  receipt  bf  the  proper  returns. 

In  cases  where  the  duty  cannot  be  made  up  from  the 
invoice,  a  deposit  will  be' taken  sufficient  to  cover  tbe 
duty,  the  estimate  of  which  to  be  checked  in  the  naval 
office.  The  accompanying  schedule  will  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  entry  clerks  in  estimating  the  amounts  to 
be  received  as  deposits  on  certain  articles. 

In  cases  where  articles  arc  subject  to  rates  of  duty, 
varying  according  to  the  return  of  measurement,  the 
highest  rate  (as  was  tbe  practice  under  the  former 
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tariff)  will  be  assessed  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  sub- 
sequently reduced  on  liquidation,  should  the  return* 
when  received,  warrant  such  reduction.  Under  this 
rule,  80  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  will  be  the  estimoted 
charge  on  all  linens  and  silks. 

In  all  cases  where  the  duties  are  ad  valorem,  specific, 
or  secured  by  deposits,  the  invoice  values  will  be  re- 
duced by  the  entry  clerks  to  United  States  currency. 

Tbe  invoice  amount  will  be  written  in  full  on  the  in- 
Toice  (as  formerly)  in  all  cases,  with  rate  of  duty,  ad 
valorem  or  specific. 

No  amended  entries  will  hereafter  be  made,  but  the 
original  entry  will  be  amended,  (in  red  ink,)  and  in 
coses  where  a  further  sum  of  duty  ia  due,  immediate 
pavment  will  be  required. 

Tbe  same  rules  will  apply  to  entries  for  warehous- 
ing. When  goods  are  withdrawn  at  a  less  rate  of  duty, 
by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  tariff,  tbe  differ- 
ence of  dutv  will  be  noted  on  tbe  entry,  and  endorsed 
on  the  bona,  to  balance  the  amount  original!*  assessed. 

AUGUSTUS  SCI1  ELL,  Collector. 
To  the  Entry  and  Amendment  Clerks. 


The  following  protest  was  filed  with  the  col- 
lector by  a  firm  engaged  in  tho  leather  trade : 

To  th*  CoUtdor  of  tJu  Jbrt  of  Xta  Tort  : 

Sir  :  We  hereby  protest  against  the  payment  of  15 
per  cent,  charged  on  seven  cases  leather  contained  in 
this  entry,  because  the  duties  on  the  same  kind,  de- 
scription, character,  and  quality  of  leather  are  not 
levied  and  collected  in  other  porta  of  the  United  States, 
br  authority  thereof,  to  wit :  in  the  ports  of  the  States 
of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Louisi- 
ana, and  others ;  whereas,  by  the  first  clause  of  the 
eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  it  is  expressly  declared  that "  all  du- 
ties, imposts,  and  excises  shall  'be  uniform  throughout 
the  United  States ;"  and  also  by  the  litth  clause  of  the 
ninth  section  of  the  same  article  it  is  declared  that '» no 
preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  com- 
merce or  revenue,  to  the  porta  of  one  State  over  those 
of  another."  We  pay  the  amount  exacted  in  order  to 
get  possession  of  the* goods,  and  claim  to  have  the  full 
amount  refunded. 

Tho  increasing  necessities  of  the  Government 
required  a  further  alteration  of  the  tariff,  in  which 
also  some  needful  modifications  were  requisite 
for  its  working.  In  August  a  new  change  was 
made,  and  the  leading  charges  were,  as  compar- 
ed with  the  rates  of  former  tariffs,  as  follows: 

OF  DUTY,  1MS-488L 


1842. 

Add,  tartaric                                .  20  per  cent.  . 

Almonds,  lb.,  8  cents. 

•*     ahcllod,  lb.,  8  cents. 

Argol  lb.,  free. 

Arrowroot,   "SO  per  cent, 

Bananas  and  plantains,   free. 

Bark,  Peruvian,   free. 

Bar  lead,   8cenlslb.  , 

Brandy  gall..  $1  00 

Brlmrtone,  crude,  ton,  20  percent 

*       rolls.  ton,  25  per  cent 

Button  cloths,  silk,   80  per  cent 

Cassia,  per  lb  ,  20  per  cent 

Cassia  bads,  per  lb.,  20  per  cent. 

Caustic  soda,   20  per  cent. 

Cayenne  pepper,  lb,  10  cents  lb. 

•   «•         «*    ground,  lb,  10  cent*  lb. 

Chlccory  root,  lb.,  free. 

Chiccorr,  irround,  lb,  20  per  cent 

Chloride  of  lime   1  cent  lb. 

Chocolate  lb.,  4  ccnta  lb. 

Cinnamon,                                 lb.,  25  cents  lb. 

Cloves,  lb,  8  ccnta  lb. 

Clovaa,  oil  of;  lb,  20  per  cent 

Clothing,   60  per  cent 

Cocoa,  lb,  1  cent  lb. 

Cocoa  leaves  and  shells,   20  per  cent 

Cocoa,  prepared,  lb.,  1  cc  n  t  lb. 

43  A 


1846. 

20  per  ct 
40  per  ct  . . 
40  per  ct  . . 

6  pet  ct  . . 
20  per  ct  . . 
20  per  ct.  . . 
15  per  ct  .. 
20  per  ct  . . 

$1  00  .. 
15  per  ct  . . 
20  per  ct 
80  per  ct  .. 
20  per  ct 
20  per  ct 
20  per  ct 
80  per  ct 
30  per  ct 

free  . . 
20  per  ct 
10  per  ct  . . 
20  per  ct  . . 
80  per  ct  . . 
40  per  ct  . . 
20perct  .. 
80  per  ct  . . 
10  per  ct  . . 
10  per  ct  . . 
10  per  ct.  . . 


1857. 

.  4  per  ct 
.  80  |>cr  ct 
, .  80  per  ct 
. .  free. 
.  15  per  ct. 
.  Snerct 
•  free. 
..  l&pcrct 
, .  80  per  ct 
, .  4  per  ct 
. .  15  per  ct 
..  24  per  ct 
. .  15  per  ct 
. .  15  per  ct 
, .  15  |*r  ct 
, .  4  per  ct 
..  *P«ct 
, .  free. 
..  15  per  ct 
..  4perct 
. .  15  per  ct 
..  4perct 
. .  4  per  ct 
. .  15  per  ct 
..  24  per  ct 
..  4perct 
..  4perct 
..  4perct 


M<irch, 
1861. 

....  10  per  cent 
....    2  cents. 
....     4  cents. 
....  free. 
....  10  per  cent 
....  10  r- 


•  •••  ■■  nr. 

  It  ct  lb.  . 

....      <M  00 
....  free. 
....  20  per  cent 
....  80  per  cent 
....  8 ccnta  lb. 
....  8  cents  lb. 
....  20  percent 
....  8  cents  lb. 
....  4  cento  lb. 
....  freo. 
....  20  per  cent 
....  10  per  cent 
....  20  per  cent 
....  20  percent 
....  4  cents  lb. 
....  20  per  cent 
....  80  per  cent 
....  free. 
• . . .  free. 

•  •  •  •  free. 


Avgutt, 
1861. 

. .  10  cents  lb. 
. .  4  cents  lb. 
. .  C  cents  lb. 
..  8  cento  lb. 
. .  20  per  cent 
..  20  per  cent 
..  15  per  cent 
..  lv  cento  lb. 
..  tl  25  gall. 
. .  U  per  ton. 
. .  M  per  ton. 
. .  40  per  cent 
..  10  cento  lb. 
..  15  cento  lb. 
..  1  cent  lb. 
. .  6  cento  lb. 
..  6  cento  lb. 
. .  1  cent  lb. 
..  2  cento  lb. 
. .  30  cto.  100  lbs. 
. .  8  cento  lb. 
. .  20  cents  lb. 
. .  8  cento  lb. 
.  70  cents  lb. 
. .  80  per  cent 
..  8  cento  lb. 
..  2  cents  lb. 
..  8  cent*  lb. 
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COMPARATIVE  RATES  OF  DUTY,  1940-1*61. 


1842. 

Coffer.  lb.,  free  

Copal  gum,   15  per  cent  

Cottons.   80  per  cent  .... 

Cream  Tartar,  lb.,  free. 

Currants,  lb.,  3  cents  lb,  .... 

Dates,  :  lb.,      1  cent  lb.   

Feathers  and  downs,   8ft  per  cent  

Figs,  lb.,  2  cents  lb.  •••• 

Ginger,  preserved,  IK,  j  cents  lb.  .... 

(finger  root,  lb.,  g  cents  lb.  •••• 

Ginger. ground,  )'.•.,  8  cents  lb.  •••• 

Gum  copal,   lft  per  cent  •••• 

Gunpowder  -  lb.,  8  cent*  lb.  •••• 

Hemp,  Manilla,  ton,  $jft 

Hemp,  Russia,  ton,  $40 

Hides.   6  ppr  cent.  ••  •• 

India  rubber,   freo.  .... 

"        "    boots  and  shoes,   30    , r  r ,_. .,  t  .... 

Iron,  pigs,  ton,  $9   

Ivory   trta.   

Ivory,  vegetable,   frcc.  .... 

Lead,  sheets,.   4  cents  lb.  •••• 

Load,  pigs  and  bars,   4  cents  lb. 

Lead,  red,  lb.,  4  cent*  lb.  •  ••• 

Lead,  white  lb.,  4  cents  lb.  •••• 

Lime,  chloride   1  cent  lb. 

Liquorice  lb.,  25  per  cent 

Liquorice  root,  lb.,  25  p<.r  .... 

Leather,  solo  and  bend,   6  cenU  lb.  •••• 

J^roons,   80  per  cent  

Limes,  •  ■•  20  per  cent  •  •  •  • 

Mace  lb.,  60  rents.  •••• 

Manilla  hemp,  ton,  125  .... 

Molasses,   44  cents  gal.  •••  • 

Nutmegs,  b.,  w  cents  lb.  •  •  •  • 

 ffn  1  cent  lb.  »••■ 

Ollofclovca,  lb.,  SOpercent  •••• 

Oranges,   20  per  cent 

Peruvian  bark.   free. 

Pepper,  Cayenne,  lb.,  50  cents  lb.  •  •  •  • 

Pepper,  ground,  lb,  lOernUlb.  •••• 

rig  ie*<*                                      -•  8  cents  lb.    •  •. 

r'""nto  lb-.  6cenulb.  ••• 

l     At  DA)  .  ••**••*••••••  •  •  ••»••■••  *  *  *  *  •>■ 

2  1 11 1  f    . .... 10.,  jjj  nor  cut.  » •  •  ■ 

Prunes  lb.,  gcenUlb.  .... 

Quinine,   20  per  cent  •  •  •  • 

J'"-**-  •  -  •  i  cent  lb.  •••• 

£*l?m4-. If'  8centslb.  .... 

Red  lead  lb.,    4  cents  lb.   

Rocbelle  salts,  lb.,  20  p„  e^nt.  .... 

Russia  hemp,  ton,  #40  .... 

Balsoda,...    .   20perccnt  .... 

Saltpetre,  crude   h.,  ^ 

Saltpetre,  refined,  lb.,  2  cents  lb.  .... 

Silt,  sseks,  .   8eU.  bush.  ... 

g& to  bulk..   8cu.  bush  

Salts.  Rochelle,  lb..  80  per  cent  ... . 

Sewing  silk,   Wlb. 

Silk  velvet  under! |3  per  yard   f2..V)  lb  

Silk  velvet  over  $3  per  yard,   12  .V)  lb  

Silk,  under  |1  per  yard,   12.50  lb."  .... 

Silk,  over  tl  per  yard,   *£.y>  lb!  .... 

bilks  floss,   25  per  cent  

Silks  trarn   80  cents  lb  

B  k  ri  blH.ns,  calloons,  Ac.,   80  percent  .... 

Silk  frinees  laces  &C.  ........       #2.50  lb  

Soda,  bicarbonate  100  lbs.  20  per  cent  ... . 

•  »»•.  20  per  cent  .... 

Soda,  caustic   20  per  cent  .... 

Spirits  turpentine,  gall.,  locents  .... 

Spirit*,  gall,  00  cents.  .... 

Sugar,  brown  lb.,  2}  cents.  .... 

Rupar.  clayed,  lb.,  24  cents,  .... 

8 u par,  refined  lb.,      C  cents.   

Su par.  sirup  of,  lb.,  84  cents.  .... 

Surar  candy  lb.,  «  cents.  .... 

Tartar  emetic,  lb.,  20  per  cent  .... 

Toas  lb,  free  

Turpentine,  spirits  of,  gall.,  10  cent*.  .... 

Vegetable  ivory,   free  

Velvets  *i!k,  under  #3  per  yard,   #2  50  lb.   

Velvets  »ilk,  over  f  t  per  yard   #2.80  lb  

White  lead.  lb.,  4  cenU  lb.  .... 

WllWt,  gall.,  «  to  60  eta.  .... 

Woollens,   40  per  cent  .... 

"    40  per  cent  .... 


1846. 

free.    . . . . 

10  perct  

25perct  

80  per  ct  .... 
40  per  ct  .... 
40  per  ct  .... 
85  per  ct  .... 
40  per  ct  .... 

40  per  ct  .... 
80  per  ct  .... 
U  perct  .... 
80iierct  .... 
•-ft  .... 

6  per  ct  .... 
10  perct  .... 
80  perct  .... 
80  per  ct  

6  per  ct  .... 

6  per  ct  .... 
20  per  ct  .... 
80  per  ct  . . . . 
80  perct.  .... 
80  perct  .... 
lOpsrct  .... 

80  per  ct  

20  perct  .... 

M  perct  

20  perct  .... 
80  perct  .... 
40  per  ct  .... 

•2ft  .... 
80  perct  .... 
«pef  ct  .... 
80  per  ct  .... 
20  perct  .... 
20  perct  .... 
15  per  ct  .... 
80  per  ct. 
80  per  ct 

80  Poret 
40  perct  .... 
*°  P«rct  .... 
Mporct  .... 
40  perct  .... 

20  |>er  ct  

ft  per  ct  

40  per  ct  

20  per  ct  .... 
SOpcct  .... 
ISO 

2°P«rct  .... 

6  per  ct  .... 
10  per  ct  .... 
20  perct  .... 
20  per  ct  .... 
20  perct  .... 

80  per  ct  

25  perct  .... 
25  perct  .... 
8ft  per  ct  ... . 
85  per  ct  .... 

85  per  ct  

15  per  ct  

80  per  ct  

85  per  ct  .... 
20  perct  .... 
20  perct  .... 

80  per  ct  

80  per  ct  

100  perct  .... 
80  perct  .... 
80  per  ct  .... 

80  per  ct  

80  per  ct  .... 
AO  perct  .... 
2*)  per  ct  .... 

iroc  •  ■  ■  • 
80  per  ct  

5  per  ct  .... 
8ft  perct  .... 
8ft perct  .... 
80  perct  .... 

40  per  ct  

80  per  ct  .... 
80  per  ct  .... 
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free.     ....  free  

8  perct  10  per  cent  .... 

19  perct  ....  M  per  cent  .... 

4  per  ct   free  

8  per  ct  . . . .  2  cents  lb.   

8  per  ct  . . . .  4  Mr>t  lb  

19  per  ct  ....  80  per  cent  .... 

8  perct....  8  cents  lb.  .... 

IS  per  ct  10  per  cent 

15  per  ct  10  per  cent 

15  perct  —  10  percent  .... 

8  per  ct  ....  10  per  cent  — 
lft  per  ct  ....  80  per  cent 
111      —       flft  .... 
#24      ...  (83 

4  per  ct         5  per  cent 

4  per  ct   free  

2-4  per  ct  ■  ■  ■  ■  20  per  cent  ..«« 
24  per  ct  ■  ■  • .     |6  ton,  .... 
free   free  

4  per  ct    free  

lft  per  ct          II  cents  lb.  

lft  per  ct          1  cent  lb  

lft  perct  ...  14  cents  lb  

lft  per  ct          14  cents  lb  

4  per  ct.  IV  per  cent 

1ft  perct          8  cents  lb.  .... 

1ft  per  ct  —  free.  .... 
13  per  ct.  20  per  cent  — 

8  per  ct  —  10  per  cent  .... 

6  per  ct  10  per  cent  

4  per  ct         15  cents  lb.  

$19      ....  #15 
24  per  ct  •  •  •  •  2  cts.  gal!  

4  per  ct  15  per  cent  

24  per  ct          1  cent  lb  

lft  per  ct  20  per  cent  

8  per  ct  10  per  cent  

free,    free.  .... 

4  per  ct          8  cents  lb  

4  per  ct          4  cents  lb.  .... 

1ft  per  ct  •  •  •  •    1  cent  lb  

80  per  ct          2  cents  lb.   

8  per  ct  10  per  cent 

8  perct  ....    1  cent  lb  

6  per  ct  ....  8  cents  lb  

lft  per  ct  80  per  cent  — 

free   free  

8  per  ct  . . . .  8  cents  lb  

lft  perct          14  cents  lb  

lft  per  ct  80  per  cent  .... 

$24      ....  $83 
13  per  ct.  80  per  cent  

4  per  ct   free.  .... 

8  per  ct  ....  10  per  cent  .... 

15  per  ct         4  eta.  bush.  .... 

lft  per  ct         4  cts.  bush.  

15  per  ct  ....  80  per  cent  

24  per  ct  ....  80  per  cent  .  •  •  • 
19  perct  ....  20  per  cent  .... 
19  per  ct  ....  80  per  cent  .... 

19  per  ct  80  per  cent  .... 

19  per  ct  80  per  cent  .... 

19  jier  ct  ....  90  per  cent  .... 
12  per  ct  ....  15  per  cent  .... 

84  per  ct  ....  80  per  cent  

19  perct  ....  80  per  cent  .... 
1ft  per  ct  —  80  per  cent  .... 
15  perct  —  80  percent  — 

J5  per  ct  80  percent  .... 

lft  per  ct  10  cts.  gall  

80  perct   40  cents.  .... 

24  per  ct  . . . .    f  cent  lb.   

24  per  ct   f  cent  lb.  .... 

24  per  ct   4  cents  .... 

24  per  ct  .. ..    }  cent  lb  

84  per  ct  . . . .  4  cents  lb  

lft  per  ct  ....  80  per  cent  .... 

free.  ....  free.  .... 
IS  per  ct  . . . .  10  cts.  gall  .... 

4  perct  ....      free,  .... 

19  perct  ....  80  per  cent  

19  per  ct  80  per  cent  .. .. 

1ft  perct  ....  14  eta.  lb.  .... 
80  per  ct  ....  40  per  cent  .... 

84  per  ct  8ft  per  cent  .... 

84  perct....   12  cts.  lb.  .... 
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4  cents  lb. 
10  cents  lb. 
80  per  cent 

Scents  lb. 
cents  lb. 
2  cents  lb. 
80  per  cent 
ft  cents  lb.. 
80  per  cent 
8  cents  lb. 
Scents  lb. 
10  cents  lb. 
80  per  cent 

N$  ton! 
10  percent 
10  per  cent 
80  per  cent 

$6  ton. 
10  per  cent 
10  per  cent 

2J  cents  lb. 

14  cents  lb. 

21  cent,  lb. 

24  cents  lb. 
80  cts.  100  lbs. 

ft  cents  lb. 

1  cent  lb. 
80  per  cent 
20  per  cent 
20  per  cent 
26  cents  lb. 
$2ft  per  ton. 
^5  cent*  jwll. 

^ecnU  lb! 
70  cents  lb. 
2o  per  cent 
lft  per  cent 

6  cents  IK 

8  cents  lb. 

14  cents  lb. 

6  cents  lb. 
20  per  cent 

ft  cents  lb. 

6  cents  lb. 
80  per  cent 
10  per  cent 

6  cents  lb. 

94  cents  lb. 
10  cents  lb. 
$40  ton. 
4  cent  lb. 

1  cent  lb. 

2  cents  lb. 
18  cts.  10»  lb*. 
12  cts.  100  lbs, 
10  cents  lb. 
40  per  cent 
8S  per  cent 
40  per  cent 
80  per  cent 
40  per  cent 
80  per  cent 
2ft  per  cent 1 
40  per  cent 
40  per  cent 

1  cent  lb. 
4  cent  lb. 

1  cent  lb. 
10  cents  gall. 
SO  cents  cull. 

2  cents  lb. 
24  cents  lb. 
4  cents  Jb. 
2  cents  lb. 
6  cents  lb. 

10  cents  lb. 
IS  cents  lb. 
10  cents  (ralL 
10  per  cent 
8ft  per  cent 
40  per  cent 
24  cents  Ib 
SO  per  cent 
2ft  per  cent 
12  cents  lb. 
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An  instance  of  the  difficulties  that  were  pre- 
sented by  the  operation  of  the  new  tariff,  as  com- 
pared with  the  old,  presents  itself  in  the  case  of 
cottons.  Under  former  tariffs  there  was  one 
rate,  viz.:  by  that  of  1842,  80  per  cent.;  of 
1846,  25  per  cent;  and  of  1857,  24  per  cent., 
on  the  invoice  value.  The  tariff  of  1861  made 
nearly  30  different  charges  on  cotton  goods. 
Thus,  unbleached  cotton  cloth,  100  threads  or 
less  to  the  square  inch,  and  weighing  less  than  5 
ounces  per  square  yard,  paid  2  cents  per  square 
yard ;  and  the  same  over  5  ounces,  1}  cents,  tbo 
charge  increasing  with  the  number  of  threads  to 
the  square  inch.  Different  charges  in  all  tbese 
cases  were  made  for  bleached,  and  still  others 
for  colored,  ten  per  cent  ad  valorem  being  added 
to  the  square  yard  duties  in  the  latter.  These  and 
other  complications  produced  a  great  change  in 
the  various  departments  of  the  custom-house. 
The  appraisers  required  instruments  of  various 
kinds-^-scales  and  weights,  measures,  provers  for 
counting  threads,  magnifying  glasses,  gauges  and 
hydrometers — all  of  which  had  become  neces- 
sary in  ascertaining  the  quantities  and  values 
of  merchandise. 

The  general  depression  in  business  prevented 
much  revenue  from  the  tariff,  and  in  December 
a  new  law  was  passed,  raising  the  duty  on  teas 
to  20  per  cent,  and  on  coffee  to  6  cents ;  on  raw 
sugar  to  24,  cents,  clayed  do.  8  cents,  refined  5 
cents,  confectionery  8  cents ;  molasses,  6  cents  a 
gallon.  These  were  all  the  alterations  made  by 
that  act  The  amount  of  revenue  raised  under 
each  act  in  New  York  City  was  as  follows : 


Jan.  1  lo  April  1,  8  mm.  act  of  'M 
ToAu*.  4  •*       "  *6l 

"  Jan.,  1962,     8  "       »  '01 

Total  dnUes  

Total  value nf  (roods,  duty  paid. 


#10,Tfr».TW 
11.43\990 
13,847,699 


t;,oos,sM 


jar>,  431,448  |S2,174,04S 
l!sV7»t.4W  9it,OTl,9->0 


The  average  rate  for  1860  was  19  per  ocnt, 
and  for  1861  23}  per  cent  in  the  whole  year ; 
for  the  last  5  months,  however,  it  was  34  per 
cent,  and  the  yield  was  far  less  than  for  the 
same  period  the.  former  year;  the  result  was 
a -decline  of  $4,738,580,  or  85  per  cent 

TAYLOR,  Fort.  This  fort  is  located  at  Key 
West  Florida.  It  forms  an  irregular  quadrangle, 
with  three  channel  curtains  of  equal  length  and 
a  gorge  or  shore  curtain  of  much  greater  length. 
It  is  situated  near  the  southwest  point  of  the 
island,  in  from  six  to  twelve  feet  of  water,  and 
distant  from  the  shore  three  hundred  yards. 
The  foundation  is  granite,  and  the  superstruc- 
ture brick.  The  scarp  walls  are  eight  feet  thick, 
and  rise  to  the  height  of  forty-one  feet  from 
the  water's  edge.  It  has  two  tiers  of  casemates, 
and  one  barbette  tier,  and  mounts  one  hundred 
and  .twenty  8  and  10-inch  oolumbiads  on  the 
channel  fronts,  and  forty-five  heavy  guns  on 
the  shore  fronts.  This  remains  in  the  possession 
of  the  United  States,  and  is  strongly  garrisoned. 

TELEGRAPH,  Eleothio.  The  electric  tele- 
graph during  1861  made  rapid  progress  in  its 


appointed  work  of  putting  a  girdle  round  tho 
earth.  The  overland  line,  from  western  Mis- 
souri to  San  Francisco,  was  completed  on  the 
22d  of  October,  thus  placing  that  city  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  New  York  and  the  other 
eastern  cities.  The  first  continuous  message 
sent,  was  the  following:  "The  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic  sends  greeting ;  and  may  both  ocenns 
be  dry  before  a  foot  of  all  the  land  that  lies 
between  them  shall  belong  to  any  other  than 
one  united  country."  On  the  first  day  after 
the  line  was  opened  for  business,  forty  through 
despatches  were  sent  besides  a  considerable 
number  of  congratulatory  messages.  As  the  dif- 
ference in  longitude  between  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  is  about  48°  80',  if  a  despatch  could 
be  sent  instantaneously  through,  from  the  for- 
mer to  the  latter  city,  it  would  reach  San  Fran- 
cisco three  hours  and  fifteen  minutes  beforo 
the  time  at  which  it  left  New  York,  according 
to  the  clocks  of  each  city;  so  that  a  despatch 
sent  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  at  half- 
post  ten  o'clock  a.  v.,  might  find  the  man  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  yet  in  bed;  and  ono 
sent  from  New  York  after  business  hours,  would 
reach  there  about  mid-day.  Practically,  how- 
ever, the  transmission  of  a  despatch  takes  an 
appreciable  amount  of  time,  as  the  weather  is 
rarely  in  a  condition  in  which  the  message  can 
be  transmitted  without  one  or  more  (often  four 
or  five)  repetitions  at  different  points.  On  rare 
occasions,  when  the  atmosphere  along  the  en- 
tiro  line  is  in  a  proper  condition,  messages  have 
been  sent  even  from  Halifax  to  San  Francisco 
without  interruption. 

The  Russian  Government,  stimulated  in  part 
to  the  measure  by  the  zeal  and  enterprise  of 
Perry  McD.  Collins,  Esq.,  United  States  com- 
mercial agent  to  tho  Amoor  region,  prosecuted 
with  great  energy  tho  erection  of  a  line  of  tele- 
graph to  the  lower  Amoor,  and  has  given  en- 
couragement and  aid  to  a  company  for  construct- 
ing a  line  to  connect  this  with  ours  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. A  telegraph  line  is  now  building  from 
San  Francisco  to  Victoria,  on  Vancouver's  Isl- 
and, and  this  will  be  extended  to  Sitka  Island. 
In  November,  1861,  only  5,000  miles  remained 
to  complete  tho  connection  between  western 
Europe  and  America,  by  way  of  Siberia,  and 
tins  distance  was  rapidly  shortening.  Threo 
routes  were  proposed:  the  first,  by  way  of 
Behring's  Straits,  would  require  only  about 
40  miles  of  submarine  cable ;  the  second,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  to  Saghalien  Island, 
and  thence  up  the  east  coast  of  that  island, 
across  the  6ea  of  Okhotsk  to  Kamtchatka, 
and  across  at  or  near  Behring's  Straits,  would 
require  three  submerged  cables,  none  of  them 
of  great  length,  the  most  considerable,  that 
across  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  being  only  about  400 
miles  long ;  the  third  route,  and  the  one  looked 
upon  with  the  most  favor  by  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment would  be  to  extend  one  branch  through 
the  newly  acquired  Russian  possessions  to  Pekin , 
and  if  possible  to  Shanghai,  and  another  by 
Saghalien  Island,  r.cross  the  strait  of  La  Pe- 
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rouse,  through  the  island  of  Yesso  to  TTakodadi, 
thence  across  the  strait  of  Matsmai,  through 
Niphon  to  Nagasaki  and  Yeddo,  and  joining 
this  line  in  Yesao  to  carry  it  across  tho  Koorile 
Islands  to  Kamtchatka,  and  thence  across  Bch- 
ring's  Island  and  tho  Aleutians  to  Point  Alaska, 
in  Russian  America.  This  would  require  sev- 
eraf  sections  of  submerged  cable,  but  not  more 
than  one  or  two  of  them  exceeding  GO  miles 
in  length.  By  one  or  other  of  these  routes,  it 
seems  certain  that  Eastern  Asia  will  be  placed 
in  communication  with  us,  as  well  as  with 
Western  Europe  within  the  next  three  or  four 
years. 

Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field,  who  was  so  indefatiga- 
ble in 'his  efforts  to  complete  tho  Atlantic  cable 
some  years  ago,  has  again  revived  his  project, 
end  after  spending  some  months  in  England  has 
succeeded  in  procuring  such  assurances  of  aid 
from  the  British  Government,  and  offers  by 
tho  manufacturers  to  share  tho  risk  of  another 
attempt,  as  to  render  the  reconstruction  of 
that  lino  probable  at  an  early  period.  A  new 
inrention  for  the  protection  of  tho  cable,  or 
rather  a  new  arrangement  of  tho  enveloping 
wires  and  cable,  obviating  the  tendency  to 
"  kink,"  which  was  so  serious  a  difficulty  in  tho 
former  cablo,  and  a  better  method  of  paying 
out,  render  its  success  now  more  certain. 

Another  route  for  telegraphic  communica- 
tion between  Europe  and  America  has  been  agi- 
tated by  the  persevering  efforts  of  Mr.  Talia- 
ferro P.  Shaffnor,  a  citizen  of  tho  United  Statos, 
who  as  early  as  1854  procured  from  the  king  of 
Denmark  a  concession  for  the  construction  of 
such  a  communication  by  way  of  the  Faroo  isl- 
ands, Iceland,  and  Greenland,  and  when  in 
1839-60  succeeded  in  having  the  routo  explored 
and  soundings  made,  partly  at  tho  cost  of  the 
British  Government,  and  secured  a  report  in 
favor  of  the  feasibility  of  his  project.  As  yet, 
however,  no  measures  are  known  to  have  been 
taken  for  the  laying  of  a  line  by  this  route. 
Tho  distances  to  bo  crossed  by  submerged 
cables  is,  indeed,  much  less  than  by  the  routo 
proposed  by  Mr.  Field ;  but  there  aro  liabilities 
to  the  destruction  of  the  cable  by  icebergs,  and 
a  vast  extent  of  intensely  cold,  inhospitablo 
country  to  be  travorsed,  which  would  mako  its 
success  exceedingly  problematical. 

Of  smaller  telegraphic  enterprises,  perhaps  the 
most  important  is  tho  connection  of  Fortress 
Monroe  with  Baltimore  by  means  of  a  submerged 
cable  across  Chesapeake  Bay.  Tho  first  effort 
failed,  from  the  breaking  of  tho  cable  in  con- 
sequence of  a  storm  while  being  laid ;  and 
in  the  second,  tho  cable  wfls  broken  by,  an 
anchor  two  or  three  days  after  it  was  laid. "  A 
third  effort  has  succeeded,  an  improved  method 
of  protecting  the  cablo  having  been  adopted.  A 
temporary  telegraphic  communication  has  been 
established  with  the  army  in  Eastern  Virginia 
throughout  most  of  their  progress,  and  has 
greatly  facilitated  military  operations.  The 
aeronauts  who  have  used  the  balloon  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  tho  positions  and  condi- 
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tion  of  the  Confederate  camps  and  fortifications, 
have  also  maintained  telegraphic  communica- 
tion  with  the  camp  from  which  they  ascended, 
and  have  reported  their  observations  at  the  in- 
stant of  making  them. 

TENNESSEE.  This  fertile  State  lies  south 
of  Kentucky,  and  north  of  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi.  North  Carolina  bounds  it  on 
tho  east,  and  the  Mississippi  River  on  the  west. 
Its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  about 
430  miles,  and  its  breadth  110  miles.  The 
Stato  is  commonly  divided  into  three  sections ; 
tho  part  east  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains  is 
called  East  Tennessee ;  that  between  the  Cum- 
berland Mountains  and  the  Tennessee  River, 
Middle  Tennessee ;  and  west  of  this  river  it 
takes  the  name  of  West  Tennossco.  On  the  east 
it  is  separated  from  North  Carolina  by  the  Ap- 
palachian chain  of  mountains,  of  which  tho 
Cumberland,  an  outlying  ridge,  enters  the  Stato 
from  Kentucky.  The  height  of  the  mountains  of 
this  ridge  is  estimated  at  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet. 
They  are  wooded  to  the  top,  and  embosom  de- 
lightful and  fertile  valleys.  Middle  Tennessee  is 
moderately  hilly,  while  West  Tennessee  is  either 
level  or  gently  undulating.  Indian  corn,  to- 
bacco, and  cotton  are  the  great  staples.  Tbo 
population  of  tho  State  in  1800  was  826,828 
white;  7,235  free  colored ;  and  275,784 slaves; 
total,  1,109,847. 

The  Legislature  of  Tennessee  holds  its  regular 
sessions  in  the  odd  years,  commencing  on  the 
third  Monday  of  October.  The  members  are 
elected  on  the  first  Thursday  of  tho  preceding 
August.  After  it  has  once  adjourned  sine  <h>, 
it  cannot  hold  a  second  session,  unless  con- 
vened by  tho  Governor,  who  is  authorized  by 
tho  Constitution  to  call  tho  General  Assembly 
together  on  extraordinary  occasions,  by  proc- 
lamation ;  and,  in  that  caso,  ho  must  state  to 
them,  when  assembled,  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  convened ;  and  then,  "  they  shall 
enter  on  no  legislation  except  that  for  which 
they  were  specially  called  together." 

In  August,  1859,  the  members  who  were  to  con- 
stitute the  33d  General  Assembly  were  elected. 
At  tho  canvass  preceding  the  election,  the  peo- 
plo  had  presented  to  them  no  question  regard- 
ing national  affairs.  Tho  session  was  distin- 
guished by  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  courso 
of  Stato  legislation.  Before  the  adjournment, 
about  the  24th  of  March,  1860,  electoral  tick- 
eta  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  had  been  presented  to  the  people 
of  tho  Union ;  and,  in  Tennessee,  there  was  a 
ticket  for  Breckinridge,  another  for  Douglas, 
and  a  third  for  Bell,  her  own  citizen.  No 
ticket  was  offered  for  Lincoln.  The  electors 
for  each  of  tho  candidates  industriously  can- 
vassed the  entiro  State,  and  each  one  repre- 
sented his  candidate  as  an  unconditional  Union 
man,  while  Bell  was  recommended  to  the 
people  as  tho  special  advocate  of  the  "Con- 
stitution, the  Union,  and  tho  enforcement  of 
the  laws."  He  carried  the  State  by  a  majority 
of  4,505  over  Breckinridge,  tho  nest  highest 
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candidate.   The  total  vote  of  the  State  was  as  a  condition  of  Tennessee's  remaining  in  the 

follows:  Lincoln,   ;  Douglas,  11,850;  Union,  determined  that  the  State  should  not 

Breckinridge,  64,709 ;  Bell,  69,274.   The  elec-  he  precipitated  into  secession.   The  bill  call- 

tion,  however,  having  resulted  in  the  choice  ing  for  a  convention  of  the  people  of  the 

of  Lincoln,  the  people  of  Tennessee  quietly  State,  provided  that  any  ordinance  or  resolu- 

acquiesced.    But  Isham  G.  Harris,  the  Gov-  tion  which  might  be  adopted  by  said  Conven- 

ernor,  holding  extreme  opinions  upon  the  sub-  tion  having  for  its  object  a  change  of  the  posi- 

ject  of  slavery,  warmly  sympathized  with  the  tion  or  relation  of  the  State  to  the  National 

secession  movement,  which  followed  in  the  Union,  or  her  6ister  Southern  States,  should 

Southern  slave  States  immediately  after  the  be  of  no  binding  force  or  effect  until  it  was 

election,  and  maintained  an  active  correspond-  submitted  to  or  ratified  by  the  people,  and  re- 

enco  with  its  leaders.   Accordingly  he  called  quired  a  vote  equal  to  a  majority  of  the  votes 

a  session  of  the  General  Assembly  for  the  7th  cast  in  the  last  election  for  Governor  to  ratify  it. 

of  January,  1861 ;  and  in  his  message  to  the  Thus  the  people  had  an  opportunity,  in  voting 

body,  on  its  assembling,  he  stated  that  the  pur-  for  delegates,  to  declare  for  or  against  seccs- 

pose  of  the  call  was,  that  they  should  deliberate  sion :  and  should  the  action  of  the  Convention 

upon  the  "  crisis "  in  the  affairs  of  the  conn-  contemplate  any  change  in  the  Federal  rela- 

try,  which  had  been  produced,  as  he  said,  by  tions  of  the  State,  they  had  still  the  opportunity 

"the  systematic,  wanton,  and  long  continued  of  endorsing  or  overruling  alike  their' former 

agitation  of  the  slavery  question,  with  the  ac-  decision  and  the  action  of  the  Convention, 

tual  and  threatened  aggressions  of  the  Northern  Tbe  election  for  members  of  the  Convention 

States  and  a  portion  of  their  people,  upon  tho  was  to  be  held  on  the  9th  of  February,  the 

well-defined,  constitutional  rights  of  tho  South-  Convention  to  assemble  on  the  26th. 

ern  citizens ;  the  rapid  growth  and  increase,  in  At  this  same  date,  in  a  public  meeting,  held 

all  the  elements  of  power,  of  a  purely  sectional  in  Nashville,  it  was  urged  that  the  third  party 

party,  whose  bond  of  union  Is  uncompromising  at  the  last  Presidential  election,  the  "Consti- 

hostility  to  the  rights  and  institutions  of  the  tutional  Union  party,"  and  its  champion,  John 

fifteen  Southern  States."  After  along  recital  of  Bell,  had  held  the  doctrino  that  the  election  of 

grievances,  he  declared  that  he  submitted  to  the  Mr.  Lincoln  would  be  a  just  cause  for  the  dis- 

discretion  of  tho  Legislature,  "the  whole  ques-  solution  of  the  Union.   Mr.  Bell,  who  was  at 

tion  of  our  "  (the  State's)  "  Federal  relations ; "  the  meeting,  rose  and  denied  tho  charge.  Upon 

and  though  having  no  doubt  himself  as  to  the  this,  cheers  rang  through  the  hall,  satisfying 

necessity  and  propriety  of  calling  a  State  Con-  the  audience  of  the  predominant  Union  feel- 

vention,  he  yet  recommended  that  the  law  to  ing  in  that  assemblage,  notwithstanding  the 

be  passed  should  submit  "  to  the  people  of  the  disunion  element  had  mustered  its  strength. 

State  the  question  of  convention  or  no  conven-  Mr.  Bell,  before  he  sat  down,  expressed  the 

tion."  The  evils  complained  of,  he  said,  could  be  hope  and  conviction  that  all  would  be  well 

obviated  by  certain  amendments  to  the  national  with  the  Union  ;  and  this  declaration  was  rc- 

Constitntion,  which  were:  1.  The  establish-  ceived  with  great  applause, 

ment  of  a  line  through  the  territories  to  tho  The  resolutions  of  tho  Legislature  of  New 

Pacific,  all  the  territory  north  of  which  should  York  were  replied  to  with  moderation  and  also 

be  forever  free,  and  all  south  of  it  forever  slave,  with  great  decision,  as  follows : 

2.  Any  State  refusing  to  deliver  a  fugitive  slave,  AWrrtf  That  the  Legislature  of  Tenner  has  heard 

to  pay  the  owners  double  his  value.   8.  Secun-  profound  rCgret  the  resolution  come  to  by  the  Lcg- 

ty  in  the  possession  of  slaves  by  masters  travel-  islature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  offering  men  and 

ling  through,  or  sojourning  in  a  free  State :  and  money  to  the  Government,  in  order  to  coerce  sovereign 

clnvw  W  in  snoh  rn«w»q  to  ha  naid  for  hv  the  States.  That  the  General  Assembly  of  Tennessee  sees  In 

sia\  es  lost,  in  such  cases,  to  Do  paid  lor  oy  tne  the  actjon  of  thc  T   i9lnture  of  NewYork  an  indication  of 

State  in  which  the  escape  occurred.   4.  A  pro-  the  disposition  to  complicate  existing  difficulties,  and 

hitntion  against  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  to  force  tbe  Southern  States  into  submission;  and,  so 

District  of  Columbia,  and  in  dockyards,  navy-  regarding  it,  the  State  of  Tennessee  requests  Us  inform 

yards,  arsenals,  or  any  other  district  in  a  slave  the  State  of  New  York  that  if  any  force  be  sent  South 

State  under  the  national  jurisdiction.  6  These  ^JTO*  TWaS^^iS 

provisions  never  to  be  changed,  except  by  the  m  invasion  at  all  hazards  and  to  the  last  extremity, 
consent  of  all  the  slave  States.    He  had,  he 

said,  no  hope  of  such  concessions,  for  u  two  Tho  result  of  the  election  for  delegates  to  a 

months  had  passed  sinco  tho  development  of  State  convention  wa3  highly  successful  to  tho 

the  facts  which  make  the  perpetuity  of  the  friends  of  the  Union.   Even  West  Tennessee 

Union  depend  alone  upon  the  giving  to  the  gave  a  Union  majority.  The  following  returns, 

South  satisfactory  guarantees  for  her  chartered  except  a  few  counties,  show  the  relative  strength 

'rights,  yet  no  proposition  at  all  satisfactory  "  of  union  and  disunion  in  tho  State: 

had  been  made  "  by  any  member  of  tho  domi-  Union.  DUvnion, 

nant  and  aggressive  party  "  of  tho  North.  East  Tennessee  80,»08  6.S77 

A  controlling  conservative  sentiment  mani-  Middle  Tennessee  36,fi09  if.^s 

fested  itself  in  the  Legislature,  which,  while  it  Wc8t  Tcnncs8CC  -24'091  9'844 

endorsed  the  position  that  the  grant  of  addi-        To(ai  ;  91,803  «t,749 

tional  guarantees  to  the  South  should  be  made        Union  majority  /   67,054 
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The  returns  from  all  the  counties  made  the 
actual  majority  64,114.  The  question  of  hold- 
ing a  convention  was  determined  in  the  nega- 
tive by  a  large  majority,  thus  declaring  that 
there  was  no  need  for  a  convention  at  all  to 
determine  where  Tennessee  should  stand.  The 
Union  delegates  at  Memphis  were  elected  by  a 
majority  of  400.  Tho  vote  of  the  State  on  the 
convention  question  was  as  follows : 

East  Tennessee  voted  no  convention  by 
25,611  majority,  or  four  and  a  quarter  to  one. 
Middle  Tennessee  1,382  majority ;  but  West 
Tennessee  gave  for  a  convention  15,118  ma- 
jority. The  vote  for  no  convention  was  69,678. 
The  total  vote  for  and  against  convention  was 
127,471,  with  a  majority  against  tho  meeting 
of  a  convention  of  11,875. 

The  people  decided  that  no  convention  should 
be  hela,  chiefly  because  they  had  seen  that  all 
the  conventions  which  had  been  held  in  the 
Southern  States  had  withdrawn  their  States 
from  the  Union,  and  then  had  proceeded  to 
ait  on  their  own  adjournments,  as  if  they  con- 
ceived they  possessed  tho  right  to  continue 
their  own  existence  indefinitely.  The  loyal 
people  of  Tenuesseo  now  flattered  themselves 
that  they  had  thus  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the 
secession  movement  in  the  State,  and  so  the 
secessionists  thought  as  well ;  and  even  the 
Governor  seemed,  for  a  time,  to  have  aban- 
doned tho  scheme. 

The  proclamation  of  the  President,  on  4he 
15th  or  April,  produced  an  intense  feeling 
throughout  the  State.  The  Governor  imme- 
diately called  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature, 
to  be  convened  on  the  25th  of  April.  He  re- 
fused the  requisition  of  the  President  for  troops 
saying : 

Jlon.  Simon  Cameron  : 

Am:  Yonr  despatch  of  the  15th  inst.,  informing  me 
that  Teunesaee  is  called  upon  for  two  regiment*  of 
militia  for  immediate  service,  is  received. 

Tennessee  will  not  furnish  a  man  for  purposes  of 
coercion,  but  £0,000,  if  necessary,  for  the  defence  of 
our  rights,  and  those  of  our  Southern  brothers. 

ISUAM  G.  HARItlS,  Governor  of  Tennessee. 

At  the  same  time  an  address  was  issued  to 
the  people  of  the  State  by  some  of  her  most 
eminent  citizen?,  as  Messrs.  Neil  S.  Brown,  Rus- 
sell Houston,  E.  H.  Ewing,  C.  Johnson,  John 
Bell,  R.  J.  Meigs,  S.  1).  Morgan,  John  S.  Brien, 
Anc  Irew  Ewing,  John  H.  Callender,  and  Bay  lie 
Peyton. 

Patriotic  as  were  their  views,  they  were  un- 
able to  stem  the  tide  of  secession  when  it  came 
in  the  flood.  They  «ay  : 

"  We  unqualifiedly  disapprove  of  secession, 
both  as  a  constitutional  right,  and  as  a  remedy 
for  existing  evils ;  we  equally  condemn  the 
policy  of  the  Administration  in  reference  to  the 
seceded  States.  But  while  we,  without  quali- 
fication, condemn  the  policy  of  coercion  as  cal- 
culated to  dissolve  the  Union  forever,  and  to 
dissolve  it  in  tho  blood  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
and  regard  it  as  sufficient  to  justify  the  State 
in  refusing  her  aid  to  tho  Government  in  its 
attempt  to  suppress  the  revolution  in  tho  seceded 


States,  we  do  not  think  it  her  duty,  consider 
ing  her  position  in  the  Union,  and  in  view  of 
the  great  question  of  the  peace  of  our  distracted 
country,  to  take  sides  against  the  Government. 
Tennessee  has  wronged  no  State  or  citizen  of 
this  Union.  She  has  violated  the  rights  of  no 
State,  North  or  South.  She  lias  been  loyal  to 
all,  where  loyalty  was  due.  She  has  not 
brought  on  this  war  by  any  act  of  hers.  She 
has  tried  every  means  in  her  power  to  prevent 
it.  She  now  stands  ready  to  do  any  thing  within 
her  reach  to  stop  it.  And  she  ought,  as  we 
think,  to  decline  Joining  either  party ;  for  in  so 
doing  they  would  at  once  terminate  her  grand 
mission  of  peace-maker  between  the  States  of 
the  South  and  the  General  Government.  NayT 
more;  the  almost  inevitable  result  would  be 
the  transfer  of  the  war  within  her  own  borders, 
the  defeat  of  all  hopes  of  reconciliation,  and 
tho  deluging  of  the  State  with  the  blood  of  her 
own  people." 

On  the  25th  of  April,  the  Legislature  assem- 
bled for  the  third  time,  although  the  members 
had  been  elected  without  any  reference  to  the 
momentous  questions  now  about  to  be  consid- 
ered. In  the  Assembly,  on  the  same  day,  the 
following  resolution  was  offered : 

Jlaolted,  That  upon  the  grave  and  solemn  matters 
for  our  consideration,  submitted  by  the  Governor's 
Message,  with  a  view  to  tbe  public  safety,  the  two 
Houses  of  this  Legislature  hold  their  sessions  with 
closed  doors  whenever  a  secret  session  in  either  Hcmse 
may  be  called  for  by  five  members  of  said  House,  and 
that  the  oath  of  secrecr  be  administered  to  the  officers 
and  members  of  said  House. 

The  resolution  was  adopted.  Ayes  42; 
noes  8. 

The  Message  of  tho  Governor  was  very 
strong  and  decided  in  urging  immediate  seces- 
sion.  In  it  he  said  : 

"I  respectfully  recommend  tho  perfecting 
of  an  ordinance  by  the  General  Assembly,  for- 
mally declaring  the  independence  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee  of  the  Federal  Union,  renouncing  its 
authority,  and  reassuratng  each  and  every  func- 
tion belonging  to  a  separate  sovereignty ;  and 
that  said  ordinance* when  it  shall  have  been 
thus  perfected  ~by  the  Legislature,  shall,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time,  be  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  people,  to  be  by  them  adopted  or  re- 
jected. 

"  When  the  people  of  the  State  shall  formally 
declare  thoir  connection  with  tbe  remaining 
States  of  the  Union  dissolved,  it  will  be  a  mat- 
ter of  the  highest  expediency,  I  might  almost  say 
of  unavoidable  political  necessity,  that  we  shall 
at  tho  same  time,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be, 
connect  ourselves  with  those  with  whom  a  com- 
mon interest,  a  common  sympathy,  and  a  com- 
mon destiny  identify  us,  for  weal  or  for  woe. 

"I  therefore  further  recommend  that  yon. 
perfect  an  ordinance  with  a  view  to  our  admis- 
sion as  a  member  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
(which,  it  is  evident,  must  soon  embrace  the 
entire  slaveholding  States  of  the  South,)  to  bo 
submitted  in  like  manner,  and  at  the  same 
time,  but  separately,  for  adoption  or  rejection 
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by  the  people,  so  that  they  may  have  the  op- 
portunity to  approve  the  former  and  reject  the 
latter,  or  adopt  both,  as  in  their  wisdom  may 
seem  most  consistent  with  the  future  welfare 
of  the  State.  However  fully  satisfied  the  Exec- 
utive and  Legislature  may  be  as  to  the  urgent 
necessity  for  the  speedy  adoption  of  both  these 
propositions,  it  is  our  duty  to  furnish  the  am- 
plest means  for  fair  and  full  expression  of  the 
popular  will." 

The  Governor  next  proceeded  to  argue  that, 
at  the  opening  of  a  revolution  so  imminent,  he 
could  see  no  propriety  for  encumbering  the 
people  of  the  State  with  the  election  of  dele- 
gates to  do  that  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
legislature  to  enable  them  to  do  directly  for 
themselves.  Since  it  is  only  the  voice  of  the 
people  that  is  to  be  heard,  there  was  no  reason, 
he  thought,  why  they  might  not  as  readily  and 
effectively  express  themselves  upon  an  ordi- 
nance framed  and  submitted  to  them  by  the 
legislature  as  if  submitted  to  them  by  a  con- 
vention. In  case,  however,  it  should  bo  deemed 
advisable  that  a  convention  44  representing  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  "  should  be  called  by 
the  Legislature,  he  admitted  that  a  greater 
degree  of  harmony  and  unanimity  might  be 
thereby  effected. 

On  the  80th  of  April,  TIenry  W.  Milliard,  com- 
missioner from  tho  Confederate  States,  ap- 
peared before  the  Legislature  and  made  an  ad- 
dress. He  said  his  object  was  to  establish  a 
temporary  alliance  between  Tennessee  and  the 
Confederate  States,  to  continue  until  Tennessee 
should  decide  for  or  against  adopting  the  Con- 
stitution of  that  Government,  and  becoming 
one  of  the  Confederate  Statos.  lie  regarded 
the  issue  now  pending  between  the  North  and 
the  South  something  more  than  a  mere  right  to 
hold  slaves.  It  was  a  question  of  constitutional 
liberty,  involving  the  right  of  the  people  of  the 
South  to  govern  themselves.  44  Wo  havo  said 
that  we  will  not  be  governed  by  the  abolition 
North,  the  abolition  North  says  we  shall,"  and 
he  would  not  hesitate  to  say  there  was  not  a 
true-hearted  man  in  the  South  but  would 
rather  die  than  submit.  Ho  repudiated  the 
idea  of  settling  the  pending  questions  between 
the  North  and  South  by  reconstruction  44  by 
going  back  to  our  enemies."  lie  regarded  the 
Southern  system  of  government  established  at 
Montgomery,  and  based  upon  slavery,  as  the 
only  permanent  form  which  could  bo  estab- 
lished in  this  country. 

A  letter  from  Noil  S.  Brown,  formerly  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  appeared  at  this  time,  in 
which  he  said : 

44 1  have  hoped  obstinately  against  such  an 
alternative,  but  the  conviction  is  forced  upon 
my  mind  that  it  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  of  the 
whole  North,  to  wage  a  war  of  extermination 
against  the  South. 

44  The  clouds  are  gathering  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  the  signs  now  are,  that  the  Border 
States  are  to  be  the  battle-ground.    In  this 


view,  the  first  duty  is  to  arm  at  once ;  and  to 
talk  of  keeping  out  of  such  a  contest,  if  it 
comes,  is  simply  idle." 

Another,  from  Gen.  Zollicoffer,  afterwards  a 
commander  in  the  Confederate  army,  saying  : 

44  We  are  involved  in  war  and  no  mistake, 
waged  for  the  purpose  of  humbling  the  South- 
ern States.  It  cannot  be  done.  But  we  must 
have  unity,  energy,  and  action,  to  save  our- 
selves. Let  us  drop  party  and  party  names. 
Let  us  emulate  the  glorious  example  of  our 
fathers  in  arms.  We  must  not,  cannot  stand 
neutral,  and  see  our  Southern  brothers  butch- 
ered." 

On  the  29th  of  April  Governor  Harris  had 
ordered  to  be  seized  sixty -six  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  Tenuessee  bonds  and  five  thousand 
dollars  in  cash,  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
which  were  in  possession  of  the  collector  at 
Nashville.    Ho  said: 

44  This  seizure  was  conditional ;  the  property 
was  to  be  held  in  trust  until  the  Government 
restored  the  property  of  the  State  and  its  citi- 
zens involved  in  the  seizure  of  tho  steamer 
Hillman  by  troops  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." 

The  steamer  Hillman  was  seized  at  Cairo  by 
the  Illinois  troops,  because  she  was  laden  with 
munitions  and  other  articles  contraband  of  war. 
Tho  boat,  and  property  not  contraband,  was 
subsequently  surrendered  to  the  owners. 

Hie  Legislature  in  secret  session,  immediately 
on  the  1st  of  May,  passed  a  joint  resolution  di- 
recting the  Governor  to  enter  into  a  military 
league  with  the  Confederate  States,  subjecting 
44  the  whole  military  force  of  the  State  "  to  the 
control  of  the  Confederate  States.  Acting  upon 
this  authority,  the  Governor  immediately  ap- 
pointed Gustavns  A.  Henry,  Archibald  O.  W. 
Totten,  and  Washington  Barrow,  as  commis- 
sioners for  that  purpose.  On  the  7th  of  May 
he  sent  a  Message  to  the  Legislature,  stating 
that  he  had  appointed  tho  said  commissioners 
on  the  part  of  Tennessee,  &c,  as  follows : 

To  enter  into  a  military  league  with  the  authorities 
of  the  Confederate  States,  and  with  tho  authorities  of 
such  other  alaveholding  States  as  may  wish  to  enter 
into  it;  having  in  view  the  protection  and  defence  of 
the  entire  South  against  the  war  that  is  now  being 
carried  on  against  it.  • 

The  said  commissioners  met  the  Hon.  Henry  W. 
llilli&rd,  the  feceredited  representative  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States,  at  Nashville  ou  this  day,  and  have  agreed 
upon  and  executed  a  military  league  between  tho  State 
of  Teunessee  and  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 
subject,  however,  to  the  ratification  of  the  two  Govern- 
meats,  one  of  the  duplicate  originals  of  which  I  here- 
with transmit  for  your  ratification  or  rejection.  For 
many  cogent  and  obvious  reasons,  unnecessary  to  be 
rehearsed  to  you,  I  respectfully  recommend  tho  ratifica- 
tion of  this  league  at  the  earliest  practicable  i 


The  convention  was  as  follows : 

Convention  between  ttu  Stat*  of  Tennessee  and  tJu 
ConftdtraU  Statu  qf  America. 
The  State  of  Tennessee,  looking  to  a  speedy  admis- 
sion into  tho  Confederacy,  established  by  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  America,  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
stitution for  the  provisional  government  of  said  States, 
enters  into  the  following  temporary  convention,  agree- 
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.  and  roilii.it  v  league  with  the  Confederate  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  pressing  exigencies  affect- 
ing the  common  rights,  interests,  and.  safety  of  said 
States,  and  said  Confederacy. 

1st.  Until  the  said  State  shall  become  a  member  of 
said  Confederacy,  according  to  the  constitutions  of 
both  powers,  the  whole  military  force  and  military 
operations,  offensive  and  defensive,  of  said  State,  in  the 
impending  conflict  with  the  United  States,  shall  be 
under  the  chief  control  and  direction  of  the  I'rcsideut 
i  of  the  Confederate  States,  upon  the  same  basis,  prin- 
ciples and  footing,  as  if  said  State  were  now  and  during 
the  interval  a  member  of  the  said  Confederacy — said 
forces,  together  with  those  of  the  Confederate  States, 
to  be  employed  for  the  common  defence. 

2d.  The  State  of  Tennessee  will,  upon  becoming  a 
member  of  said  Confederacy,  under  the  permanent 
Constitution  of  said  Confederate  States,  if  the  same 
shall  occur,  turn  over  to  said  Confederate  States  all  the 
public  property,  naval  stores  and  munitions  of  war, 
of  which  she  may  then  be  in  possession,  acquired  from 
the  United  States,  on  the  some  terms  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  States  of  said  Confederacy  have 
done  in  like  coses. 

3d.  Whatever  expenditures  of  money,  if  any,  the 
said  State  of  Tennessee  shall  make  before  she  becomes 
a  member  of  said  Confederacy,  Bhall  be  met  and  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Confederate  Slates. 

The  vote  in  the  Senate,  on  the  adoption  of 
this  treaty,  was  14  to  6 — absent  or  not  voting, 
4 ;  in  the  House,  42  to  13— absent  or  not  vot- 
ing. 18. 

Meanwhile,  the  Legislature  had  not  been 
idle.  On  the  6th  of  May  it  passed  an  ordinaneo 
entitled,  M  An  Act  to  submit  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  a  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  for 
other  purposes.1'  The  first  section  provided 
that  the  Governor  should,  by  proclamation,  re- 
quire the  respective  officers  in  each  county  to 
hold  the  polls  open  in  their  several  precincts 
on  the  8th  day  of  June  ensuing.  The  second 
section  provided  that  the  following  declaration 
should  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  qualified 
voters  for  their  ratification  or  rejection  : 

Didaration  of  Independence  and  Ordinance  dUtoleing 
the  Federal  relatione  between  the  State  of  Tenneme 
and  the  United  Statu  of  America. 

1st  We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  waiv- 
ing an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  abstract  doctrino 
of  secession,  but  asserting  the  right  as  a  free  and  in- 
dependent people  to  alter,  reform,  or  abolish  our  form 
of  Government  in  such  manner  as  we  think  proper,  do 
ordain  and  declare  that  all  the  laws  and  ordinances  by 


which  the  State  of  Tennessee  became  a  member  of  the 
•  Federal  Union  of  the  United  States  of  America,  are 
hereby  abrogated  and  annulled,  and  that  all  obliga- 
tions on  our  port  be  withdrawn  therefrom ;  and  we 
do  hereby  resume  all  the  rights,  functions,  and  powers 
which  by  any  of  said  laws  and  ordinances  were  con- 
veved  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  ab- 
solve ourselves  from  all  the  obligations,  restraints, 
and  duties  incurred  thereto ;  and  do  hereby  henceforth 
become  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  State. 

2d.  We  furthermore  declaro  and  ordain,  that  Article 
10,  Sections  1  and  2  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  which  requires  members  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  all  othcers,  civil  and  military,  to  take 
an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  abrogated  and  an- 
nulled, and  all  parts  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  making  citizenship  of  the  United  States  a 
qualification  for  office,  and  recognizing  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  as  the  supreme  Taw  of  this  State, 
are  in  like  manner  abrogated  and  annulled. 

3d.  We  furthermore  ordain  and  declare  that  all  rights 


acquired  and  vested  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  or  under  any  act  of  Congress  passed  in 
pursuance  thereof,  or  under  any  laws  of  this  State, 
and  not  incompatible  with  this  ordinance,  shall  remain 
in  force  and  have  the  same  effect  as  if  this  ordinance 
had  not  been  passed. 

The  third  section  provided  that  the  election 
should  be  by  ballot,  and  that  those  voting  for 
the  declaration  and  ordinance  should  have  on 
their  ballots  the  word  41  Separation,"  and  those 
votiug  against  it  should  have  on  their  ballots 
the  words  M  No  separation ; "  the  returns  should 
be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  24th 
of  June,  and  if  a  majority  of  votes  were  given 
for  separation,  the  Governor  was  required  im- 
mediately to  issue  his  proclamation  declaring 
M  all  connection  by  the  State  of  Tennessee  with 
Federal  Union  dissolved,  and  that  Tennessee  is 
a  free,  independent  Government,  free  from  all 
obligations  to,  or  connection  with  the  Federal 
Government." 

The  fourth  section  authorized  all  volunteers 
to  vote,  wherever  they  may  bo  in  active  ser- 
vice. 

By  the  fifth  section  it  was  provided  that,  un- 
der the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  for  the 
election  above  ordered,  the  following  ordinance 
should  be  submitted  to  the  popular  vote : 

An  Ordinance  for  the  adoption  of  the  Conttitvtion  of 
the  Provieional  Gocernmtnt  of  the  Confederate  Statu 
of  America. 

We,  the  people  of  Tennessee,  solemnly  impressed  by 
the  perils  which  surround  us,  do  hereby  adopt  and 
ratify  the  Constitution  of  the  Provisional  Government 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  ordained  and 
established  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  the  8th  of 
February,  1861.  to  be  in  force  during  the  existence 
thereof,  or  until  such  time  as  we  may  supersede  it,  by 
the  adoption  of  a  permanent  Constitution. 

The  sixth  section  provided  that  all  voters  in 
favor  of  adopting  the  Provisional  Constitution, 
and  thereby  securing  to  Tennessee  equal  repre- 
sentation in  tho  deliberations  and  councils  of 
the  Coufederate  States,  should  have  written  or 
printed  on  their  ballots  the  word  "Represent- 
ation s "  opposed,  the  words  14  No  Representa- 
tion." 

The  seventh  section  provides  for  an  election 
of  delegates  to  the  Confederate  Congress  in  case 
the  Provisional  Constitution  was  adopted.  The 
vote  on  tho  Declaration  of  Independence  in  the 
Senate  was— yeas  20,  nays  4;  in  the  House, 
yeas  40,  nays  21. 

By  this  act,  provision  was  made  to  submit  to 
the  vote  of  the  people  of  the  State,  the  adoption 
or  rejection  of  a  44  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence," whereby  they  wero  to  separate  them- 
selves from  tho  Union,  and  adopt  the  Confed- 
erate States  Constitution,  and  abrogate  that 
part  of  their  own  Constitution  which  required 
every  person  chosen  or.appointed  to  any  ofllco 
of  trust  or  profit  under  it,  or  any  law  made  in 
pnrsuanco  of  it,  before  entering  on  the  duties 
thereof,  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Consti- 
tution of  tho  State  and  of  the  United  States ; 
and  requiring  each  member  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  before  proceeding  to 
business,  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Con- 
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stitution  of  the  State  and  of  the  United  States. 
(Constitution  of  Tennessee,  art.  x.,  sections  1, 2.} 

By  another  act  the  Governor  was  required 
to  raise,  organize,  and  equip,  a  provisional  force 
of  volunteers  for  the  defence  of  the  State,  to 
consist  of  55,000  men ;  25,000  of  whom,  or  any 
less  number  demanded  by  the  wants  of  the  ser- 
vice, were  to  be  fitted  for  the  field,  at  the  ear- 
liest practicable  moment,  and  the  remainder  to 
be  held  in  reserve,  ready  to  march  at  short  no- 
tice. It  authorized  the  Governor,  should  it  bo- 
come  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  State,  to 
"  call  out  the  whole  available  military  strength 
of  the  State,"  and  to  determine  when  this  force 
should  serve,  and  direct  it  accordingly.  To 
defray  the  expenses  of  this  military  organiza- 
tion, the  Governor  was  authorized  "  to  issue 
and  dispose  of  $5,000,000  of  the  bonds  of  the 
State,"  in  denominations  of  not  less  than  $100, 
or  greater  than  $1,000,  to  run  ten  years,  and 
bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent. 

Thus  provided  with  a  semblance  of  author- 
ity, the  Governor  hastened  the  organization  of 
the  provisional  force  of  25,000  men.  and  before 
the  day  of  the  election,  June  8,  1861,  he  had 
most  of  it  on  foot,  and  distributed  in  camps 
around  Nashville  and  elsewhere,  armed  and 
equipped,  so  fur  as  it  could  be,  with  the  muni- 
tions of  the  United  States  in  possession  of  the 
State,  and  with  such  as  conld  bo  obtained  from 
the  arsenal  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  from  which 
they  were  brought  by  Gen.  Zollicotfer. '  Thus, 
on  the  morning  of  the  election,  the  people  of 
Tennessee,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  went 
to  the  polls  conscious  that  they  were  no  longer 
a  free  people ;  knowing  that  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  Departments  of  the  State,  with  its 
Treasury  in  their  hands,  and  with  all  the  arms 
of  the  State  in  their  possession,  and  with  a  for- 
midable army  in  their  pay,  had  joined  a  con- 
spiracy to  overthrow  their  Government,  and 
that  nothing  remained  for  them  but  to  reverse 
their  vote  of  the  9th  of  February,  and  to  ratify 
what  their  self-constituted  masters  had  already 
accomplished.  Even  by  voting  against  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  by  refusing 
to  absolve  their  officers  from  the  oath  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
declining  to  accept  the  Constitution  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  they  could  not  free  themselves 
from  the  military  incubus  which  had  been  im- 
posed upon  them.  In  these  circumstances  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  election  showed 
an  apparent  majority  of  67,667  for  secession.  It 
must  not  be  concluded,  however,  that  this  ma- 
jority was  real;  for  the  men  who  could  so 
wantonly  contemn  the  obligations  of  the  law 
as  to  resort  to  the  measures  above  detailed, 
could  not  escape  from«tho  suspicion  of  having 
filled  the  ballot-box  with  spurions  votes. 

By  such  means  was  Tennessee  carried  over 
to  the  Confederate  Sfees,  and  in  the  employ- 
ment of  these  means  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  semblance  of  regard,  among  the 
actors,  for  oaths  or  for  the  observance  of  the 
most  solemn  obligations  of  legal  and  constitu- 


tional duty.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  ordains  that  "  no  State  shall  enter  into 
any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation ; "  nor, 
44  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  keep  troops 
or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any 
agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or 
with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless 
actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger 
as  will  admit  of  no  delay ; "  and  that 44  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  made 
in  pursuance  thereof,  shall  bo  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land ;  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall 
be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." The  State  Constitution,  as  above 
stated,  required  every  Tennessee  official  person, 
before  assuming  his  office,  44  to- take  an  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
The  State  declaration  of  rights  acknowledges 
the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  explicitly  admits  that  the  people  of 
the  State  themselves  have  the  right  of  exercis- 
ing sovereignty,  and  the  right  of  soil  over  the 
territory  of  the  State,  only  44  so  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  Moreover,  the  State  Constitution, 
enumerating  the  powers  of  the  Governor,  or- 
dains that  he  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  State,  and  of  the  mi- 
litia, except  when  they  shall  be  called  into  tho 
service  of  the  United  States,  in  which  case,  by 
the  national  Constitution,  44  the  President  shall 
be  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia  of  the 
several  States."  Finally,  the  Constitution  of 
the  State  provides  a  method  for  its  own  amend- 
ment, by  which  the  General  Assembly,  during 
its  period  of  existence,  can  only  propose  an 
amendment,  which  it  must  cause  to  be  entered 
on  its  journals,  with  the  aves  and  noes  thereon. 
This  proposal  must  be  referred  by  the  General 
Assembly  which  makes  i^  to  the  General  As- 
sembly next  chosen,  first  causing  it  to  be  pub- 
lished six  months  before  such  choice.  If  tho 
proposal  is  agreed  to  by  two-thirds  of  all  the 
members  elected  to  each  house  of  such  second 
General  Assembly,  then  that  body  6hall  sub- 
mit the  proposal  to  the  people ;  and,  if  the  peo- 
ple approve  and  ratify  the  proposal  by  a  major- 
ity of  all  those  who  voted  for  the  members  of 
the  Assembly,  voting  for  it,  then  the  proposal 
becomes  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

Such  being  the  fundamental  law  of  Tennes- 
see, the  thirty-third  General  Assembly  appears 
before  the  world  as  striking  out  two  sections 
of  the  State  Constitution,  by  submitting  a  prop- 
osition to  the  people  directly  for  the  purpose ; 
and,  by  a  mere  resolution,  forming  a  military 
league  with  the  Confederate  States,  and  placing 
the  whole  military  force  of  the  State  under  the 
control  of  the  President  of  those  States ;  it  also 
appears  as  setting  aside  the  whole  Constitution 
of  tho  United  States,  and  accepting  another 
Constitution  by  means  of  a  vote  of  the  people 
of  Tennessee,  when  that  people  had  no  sover- 
eignty over  their  own  territory  except  in  sub- 
ordination to  tho  Constitution  of  the  United 
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States ;  it  also  raises  a  formidable  army  for  the 
express  purpose  of  joining  the  Confederate 
States  in  a  war  against  the  United  States, 
when,  in  case  of  war,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  commander  of  the  army  and 
of  the  militia  of  the  States.  Such  was  the  cli- 
max of  usurpation  and  violence  which  the  se- 
cession movement  attained  in  Tennessee,  and  it 
is  too  plain  to  need  a  statement,  that  if  the 
people  of  the  United  States  ever  come  to  sub- 
mit to  like  pretensions  pn  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple of  a  single  State,  or  of  any  number  of 
States,  there  is  an  end  of  any  real  liberty  or 
government  in  this  country. 

The  Legislature  also  parsed  resolutions  re- 
commending a  congress  of  the  officers  of  banks 
in  the  Southern  States. 

On  the  16th  of  May  the  Governor  issued  a 
proclamation  requiring  all  volunteer  organiza- 
tions in  the  State,  who  had  heretofore  drawn 
arms,  and  did  not  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
for  immediate  service,  to  return  them  to  tho 
State  arsenal  in  Nashville.  The  object  was  to 
disarm  all  organizations  friendly  to  the  Union. 

An  act  to  stop  tho  collection  of  debts  by  citi- 
zens of  Northern  States  was  nlso  passed,  of 
which  the  following  wero  soctions  : 

Sec.  1.  That  no  person  in  any  non-slaveboldine 
State,  or  their  agents  or  attorneys  in  this  State,  shall 
have  power  to  sue  or  collect  any  moneys  owing  to  or 
any  property  claimed  by  the  citizens  of 'any  such  Stato 
in  Tennessee  during  hostilities  between  Tennessee  and 
the  Federal  Government. 

Sec.  2.  That  it  may  and  shall  be  lawful  for  such 
debtors  to  pay  such  moneys  into  the  treasury  of  the 
State,  which  sums  shall  be"  receipted  for  bv  the  treas- 
urer, and  shall  be  refunded  with  interest  upon  cessation 
of  hostilities. 

Meantimo  Union  meetings  of  the  most  de- 
cided character  were  held  in  East  Tennessee, 
and  resolutions  adopted,  denouncing  tho  action 
of  the  Legislature. 

•  The  progress  of  military  affairs  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  tho  State  had  been  such  that  at  this 
time  there  were  established  on  tho  Mississippi 
River  five  or  six  batteries  of  heavy  guns,  in- 
cluding mortars,  columbiads,  and  32  and  24- 
pounders,  commanding  the  river  from  Memphis 
to  the  Kentucky  line.  About  fifteen  thousand 
troops  were  concentrated  in  West  Tennessee 
under  Major-General-  G.  J.  Pillow,  as  command- 
er-in-chief, with  Brigadier-Generals  Cheatham 
and  Sneod.  Eight  thousand  troops  of  all  arms 
from  Mississippi  had  passed  up  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  at  Corinth,  and  at  Grand 
Junction,  on  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad, 
on  their  way  to  a  rendezvous  near  tho  Kentucky 
lino,  to  act  under  Major-General  Clark,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, in  concert  with  Major-General  Pillow, 
of  Tennessee.  With  these  troops  wero  some 
cavalry  and  two  light  batteries.  At  least  sev- 
onty-five  or  ono  hundred  heavy  guns  had  been 
placed  in  battery,  and  other  large  gun9  were  in 
the  State  ready  for  use.  A  corps  (Parmee,  un- 
der command  of  Brigadier-General  Foster,  bad- 
assembled -in  Camp  Cheatham.  General  Wil- 
liam R.  Caswell  had  assembled,  aud  armed,  and 


equipped  a  corps  cTarmet  of  some  thonsand 
men,  in  East  Tennessee,  ready  to  repel  any  at- 
tack in  that  division  of  the  State. 

In  East  Tennessee  the  attachment  of  the 
people  to  the  Union  continued  very  strong. 
On  tho  30th  and  31st  of  May  a  Union  conven- 
tion was  held  at  Knoxville,  which  manifested  a 
determined  spirit.  This  was  shared  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  in  that  part  of  the  State. 
Their  vote  on  the  separation  or  secession  ordi- 
nance was  almost  entirely  in  opposition.  In 
several  of  the  central  and  western  counties  a 
Union  majority  was  given  ;  but  throughout  tho 
State  only  a  portion  of  the  vote  was  cast. 

The  Governor  made  an  agreement  with  the 
Governor  of  Kentucky  at  this  time,  that  no 
troops  should  cross  tho  Tennessee  line  for  any 
purpose,  unless  upon  the  invitation  or  permis- 
sion of  the  latter.  This  proved  worthless  when 
the  Confederate  Government  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  movo  a  force  into  Kentucky.  The  rights 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee  as  a  sovereign  were 
not  taken  into  ncconnt. 

An  adjourned  session,  and  the  fourth  of  tho 
Legislature,  was  held  about  Juno  20,  at  which 
tho  Governor,  in  his  address,  brought  to  their 
notice  the  financial  condition  of  the  State.  He 
said : 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1852  the  principal 
and  interest  of  the  interna]  improvement  State  bonds 
are  made  payable  in  the  city  of  New  York.  It  will  be 
impossible  to  pay  the  interest  accruing  at  that  point 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  I  recommend  that 
you  so  amend  the  laws  referred  to  as  to  require  the 

f aymcnt  at  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  at  Nashville,  or  at 
Charleston  or  New  Orleans,  of  all  sums  which  may  be- 
come due  from  the  State  to  the  people  of  all  Govern- 
ments which  are  on  terms  of  peace  and  friendship  with 
us,  who  are  and  were  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  war  bona  fide  owners  of  our  bonds,  and  that  yoa 
adopt  such  policy  towards  the  owners  and  holders  of 
our  bonds  who  are  citizens  of  States  at  war  with  us  as 
is  recognised  and  justified  by  the  law  of  nations  regu- 
lating their  intercourse  as  belligerents. 

The  ordeal  through  which  the  country  is  now  paw- 
ing necessarily  prostrates  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  country,  and  deranges  the  currency  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  Such  legislation  as  will  tend  to  secure  a 
uuiform  currency  throughout  the  Confederate  States 
is  of  the  highest  importance.  I  therefore  submit  the 
question  to  yonr  consideration  for  such  action  as,  in 
your  opinion,  the  general  welfare  demands. 

By  tho  section  of  the  act  of  the  6th  May,  1801, 

it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  issne  bonds  of 
the  State  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  fund  with  which 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  provisional  army  of  the 
State.  In  view  of  the  scarcitvof  a  circulating  medium, 
and  the  probable  difficulty  of  converting  any  consider- 
able amount  of  bonds  into  money  in  times  like  the 
present,  I  respectfully  recommend  that  you  so  modify 
that  act  as  to  authorize  the  issuance  of  treasury  notes 
to  the  extent  of  three-fifths  of  the  amount  of  said 
bonds;  and  that  the  same,  when  issued,  be  made  re- 
ceivable by  the  State  in  payment  of  all  taxes  or  gov- 
ernment dues. 

Bills  were  introduced  to  suspend  the  civil 
courts  and  the  sale  of  property  under  execu- 
tion ;  to  prevent  any  ^he  from  holding  any 
Federal  office;  to  transfer  the  Hermitage  to 
the  Confederate  States  as  the  site  of  a  military 
institution;  to  send  representatives  to  the 
Montgomery  Congress ;  to  clothe  the  Governor 
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with  power  to  enroll  all  free  colored  males  be- 
tween sixteen  and  fifty  for  building  fortifica- 
tions; to  repeal  all  laws  in  regard  to  bowie- 
knives  ;  and  to  suspend  tho  distribution  of  the 
common  school  fund. 

On  the  17th  of  June  a  large  Union  convention 
was  held  at  Greenville,  East  Tennessee.  All  the 
counties  were  represented  except  Rhea.  It  con- 
tinned  for  three  days.  A  declaration  of  grievances 
was  adopted,  which  stated  facts  showing  that 
the  right  of  free  suffrage  had  been  obstructed 
by  a  disunion  government ;  that  the  people  had 
been  subjected^ to  insults,  their  flags  fired  upon 
and  torn  down,  their  houses  rudely  entered,  their 
families  insulted,- their  women  and  children  shot 
•by  a  merciless  soldiery,  and  their  citizens  robbed 
and  assassinated;  and  that,  in  view  of  these 
facts,  they  resolved  that  the  action  of  the  State 
Legislature,  in  passing  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, and  in  forming  a  military  league  with 
the  Southern  Confederacy,  was  unconstitution- 
al, and  not  binding  upon  loyal  citizens.  In  or- 
der to  avoid  a  conflict  with  their  brethren,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  memo- 
rial, asking  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  that 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State  may  form  a  sepa- 
rate government.  The  Aggregate  votes  in  the 
several  divisions  of  the  State  were  then  an- 
nounced .to  be  as  follows  on  the  ordinance  of 
separation : 

For  Stporotio**   2fo  Separation. 

East  Tennessee   14,790  82,923 

Middle  Tenuossee  68,263  8,1 'JS 

West  Tennessee  29,127  6,117 

Military  Camps   2,741   

104,913  47,233 
47,233 

Majority  .*  67,075 

The  commanding  general,  Pillow,  of  the 
State  forces,  issued,  on  the  21st  of  June,  an  or- 
der confiscating,  under  tho  State  law,  the  stock 
and  claims  of  non-residents  belonging  to  the 
Northern  States : 

"  All  merchants,  brokers,  and  other  persons 
owing  allegiance  to  tho  State  of  Tennessee,  and 
all  banks  in  the  State  having  on  deposit  bal- 
ances, or  on  hand  balances  of  specie,  bills  of 
exchange,  notes,  or  other  funds,  or  causes  in 
action  for  collection,  and  belonging  to  the  ene- 
mies of  Tennessee,  arc,  by  a  law  of  the  State 
Legislature  of  the  State,  and  by  the  laws  of 
war,  due  to  the  State,  and  are  hereby  declared 
seized  and  sequestered,  in  reprisal  for  illegal 
Riezures  by  tho  peoplo  and  Government  of  tho 
North." 

A  report  of  assets  was  ordered  to  be  made  to 
the  adjutant-general's  office. 

On  tho  Cth  July,  the  Legislature  adjourned. 
It  passed  the  bill  exempting  State  bonds  for 
military  purposes  from  taxation.  Another  act 
authorized  the  Governor  to  issue  treasury  notes 
for  three  millions  of  dollars,  of  the  denominat  ion 
of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  fivo  hun- 
dred dollars,  with  interest  not  exceeding  six 
per  cent.,  tho  same  to  be  receivable  as  cur- 


rency. An  act  was  also  passed  to  make  the 
treasury  notes  of  the  Confederate  States  bank- 
able in  Tennessee. 

The  first  day  of  August  was  fixed  for  tho 
State  election,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  Gov- 
ernor, members  of  the  Legislature,  and  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress ;  and  on  the  day  of  the 
genera)  election,  the  people  were  to  vote  for  or 
against  the  permanent  Constitution  of  the  Con- 
federate States. 

Confederate  troops  were  sent  at  the  earliest 
moment  to  take  possession  of  the  three  gaps  in 
the  mountains  of  East  Tennessee,  known  as  the 
Fentress,  Wheeler,  and  Cumberland.  Cleveland 
was  also  declared  a  military  station.  The  mails 
of  the  United  States  were,  by  order  of  the 
proper  department,  continued  in  twenty-six  of 
the  counties  of  East  Tennessee  at  this  time,  in 
consequence  of  the  Union  feeling  which  was 
manifested. 

They  were  as  follows:  Anderson,  Bledsoe, 
Blount,  Bradley,  Campbell,  Carter,  Claiborne, 
Cocke,  Grainger,  Green,  Hamilton,  Hancock, 
Hawkins,  Johnson,  Knox,  Marion,  McMuir, 
Meigs,  Monroe,  Morgan,  Polk,  Rhea,  Sevier, 
Sullivan,  and  Washington. 

On  the  other  side  every  effort  was  mode  to 
procure  arms.  The  Governor  sent  instructions 
to  the  clerks  of  all  the  county  courts,  request- 
ing them  to  issue  to  each  constable  in  their  re- 
spective counties  an  order  requiring  him  to 
make  diligent  inquiry  at  each  house  in  his  civil 
district  for  all  muskets,  bayonets,  rifles,  swords, 
and  pistols  belonging  to  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
to  take  them  into  possession,  and  deliver  them 
to  the  clerks. 

A  reward  of  one  dollar  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
constable  for  each  musket  and  bayonet  or  rifle, 
and  of  fifty  cents  for  each  sword  or  pistol  thus 
reclaimed. 

The  arms  thus  obtained  were  to  be  forward- 
ed, at  public  expense,  to  tho  military  author- 
ities at  Nashville,  Knoxville,  and  Memphis,  as 
might  be  most  convenient,  and  information  sent 
to  the  military  and  financial  board  at  Nashville, 
of  the  result. 

Stringent  measures  were  adopted  with  the 
Union  people  of  East  Tennessee.  Many,  upon 
bare  suspicion,  were  arrested  and  taken  prison- 
ers,' insulted,  abused,  and*  carried  into  camps, 
there  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  Confederate  mob 
thought  proper.  Squads  of  cavalry  and  infantry 
were  scouring  over  tho  country,  offering  the 
people,  male  and  female,  every  indignity  that 
ruffian  bands  are  capable  of ;  destroying  crops 
and  substance  without  regard  to  the  condition 
or  circumstances  of  the  persons ;  pasturing  their 
horses  in  corn-fields,  wasting  hay-stacks,  taking 
provisions  of  every  description  without  regard 
to  quantity,  not  even  asking  the  price  or  ten-  • 
dering  an  equivalent  therefor  in  any  shape 
whatever. 

Nashville  was  put  under  martial  law.  Pass- 
ports were  required,  and  all  baggage  was  ex- 
amined under  directions  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety. 
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Meanwhile,  soldiers  from  East  Tennessee 
found  their  way  to  the  camps  in  Kentucky. 
The  first  regiment  which  came  was  composed 
of  men  who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes 
for  their  Union  sentiments.  They  were  de- 
scribed in  the  following  terms  : 

44  A  very  large  proportion  of  them  are  men 
of  religious  instinct  and  habits,  and  not  a  night 
passes  without  the  voice  of  morning  and  even* 
ing  prayer  being  heard  in  the  Tennessee  camps. 
These  earnest  and  devoted  men,  far  from 
their  families  and  homes,  which  are  left  to  be 
desolated  by  ruthless  hands,  are  yet  firm  and 
undaunted  amid  the  calamity  which  has  over- 
taken them.  Their  trust  is  in  God  and  their 
own  strong  arms.  A  large  proportion  are 
young,  unmarried  men ;  but  there  are  many 
heads  of  families  and  representatives  of  largo 
landed  estates.  Some  of  the  privates  in  the 
ranks,  who  have  abandoned  all  they  possessed 
rather  thau  submit,  are  Worth  from  $30,000  to 
$40,000  each.  Some  of  the  young  men  are 
willing  to  remain  and  assist  in  defending  Ken* 
tucky,  or  serving  anywhere  that  the  Govern- 
ment may  call  them.  But  the  great  majority 
have  set  their  hearts  upon  going  back  fully 
armed  for  the  redemption  of  East  Tennessee.'" 

The  act,  forbidding  payment  to  be  made  by 
citizens  of  Tennessee  to  Northern  creditors,  did 
not  operate  so  favorably  for  the  debtors  as  they 
had  anticipated.  They  wore  ordered  to  pay  the 
amount  of  their  indebtedness  into  the  Ti^asury 
of  the  Confederate  States.  In  Nashvillo  the 
merchants  asked  of  the  Government  tho  privi- 
lege of  paying  these  amounts  in  good  paper  of 
their  41  country  customers." 

Tho  military  efforts  of  the  Stato  were  de- 
scribed by  the  Governor,  in  a  Message  to  the 
Legislature,  with  much  detail. 

Tennessee  had  no  military  organization,  and 
was  almost  destitute  of  arms.  Her  Exccutivo 
had  no  authority  to  raise  troops  or  procure 
arms  until  the  act  of  the  6th  of  May,  and  yet, 
within  less  than  two  months  from  the  passago 
of  this  act,  the  Governor  says  thirty  thousand 
volunteers  wcro  organized  and  thrown  into  tho 
field.  lie  also  stated  that  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  decline  the  services  of  a  largo  number 
tendered  in  excess  of  the  demand. 

In  addition  to  the  provisional  army  of  the 
State,  a  number  of  regiments  were  raised  for 
Confederate  service,  making  in  the  aggregate 
thirty-eight  infantry  regiments,  seven  cavalry 
battalions,  and  sixteen  artillery  companies, 
which  Tennessee  had  sent  to  sustain  the  Con- 
federacy. To(ovcrcomo  the  want  of  arms  and 
ammunition  cut  off.  by  the  blockade  and  lack 
of  access  to  Northern  markets,  an  armory  was 
established  at  Nashville,  and  the  State  had  for 
some  time  been  receiving  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  army  guns  per  week.  Cannon,  also, 
were  cast  in  tho  State,  and  one  percussion  cap 
factory  in  Teuncsseo  had  already  furnished 
more  than  twelve  millions  of  caps,  and  produced 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  per  day.  The  State 
had  also  made  liberal  advances  to  manufacturers 


of  powder,  to  enable  them  to  increase  their 
machinery  to  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency. 

All  this  had  been  accomplished  within  six 
months  from  tho  first  of  May  by  Tennessee,  and 
while  the  State  was  far  from  being  a  unit  in 
support  of  the  Confederacy.  The  facts  might  , 
be  taken  as  au  evidence  of  what  the  Confederate 
States  had  done  to  sever  the  Union  by  force  of 
arms. 

At  this  session  of  the  Legislature  an  act  was 
passed  to  authorize  tax  collectors  and  other 
revenue  officers  to  receive  treasury  notes  of 
the  Confederate  States  in  payment  of  taxes; 
also,  an  act  to  abolish  the  Courts  of  Chanoery. 

As  the  year  approached  ita  closo,  the  storm 
was  rapidly  gathering  which  was  soon  to  burst 
over  the  State,  and  no  one  was  more  quick  to 
foresee  its  coming  than  Governor  Earns.  On 
the  12th  of  November  ho  issued  the  following 
proclamation : 

Nashville,  Xormbtr  12, 1561. 

The  State  must,  and  to  the  full  extent  of  its  resources 
shall,  be  defended.  Threatened  with  invasion,  al'.  good 
citizens  will  regard  it  as  a  patriotic  duty  to  make  any 
reasonable  sacrifice  to  repel  the  invaders.  Regiments 
arc  now  in  camp  and  organized,  while  others  are  ready 
to  organize,  but  for  want  of  anus  arc  not  prepared  to 
take  the  field. 

Prompted  by  the  noblest  impulses  of  patriotism, 
these  men  aro  ready  to  take  the  field  to  defend  tout 
homes,  and  to  prevent  the  theatre  of  this  cruel  amfvin- 
dictive  war  being  brought  within  our  borders.  They 
oppcal  to  von,  who  quietly  remain  at  home,  to  place 
«rms  in  their  hands,  that  they  may  give  you  protection 
and  security. 

If  you  fail  to  respond  to  this  appeal,  I  shall  be  com- 

r;lled  by  the  sternest  convictions  of  duty,  cliarged  as 
am  with  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  Slate  is 
defended,  to  disband  these  regiments  of  brave  soldiers, 
and  call  you  who  bavo  arms  into  tho  service  as 
militia. 

I  earnestly  entreat  that  the  people  will  bring  forward 
and  deliver  to  the  clerk  of  the  county  court  of  their  re- 
spective counties,  or  to  such  other  agents  as  I  may 
send  to  the  various  counties,  every  effective  double 
barrel  shot-gun  and  sporting  rifle  which  they  may  hare, 
to  be  immediately  shipped  to  the  arsenal  at  Nashville, 
Knoxvillc,  or  Memphis,  where  the  same  will  be  valued 
by  a  competent  ordnance  officer,  and  the  value  paid  to 
the  owner  by  the  Confederate  Government. 

I  urge  you  to  give  me  your  aid  in  the  important 
work  of  arming  our  troops,  with  which  we  can  repel 
the  invaders;  but  if  you  refuse,  prepare  to  take  the 
field,  for  I  am  resolved  to  exhaust  all  resources,  be- 
fore the  foot  of  the  invader  shall  pollute  the  soil  of 
Tennessee.  Respectfully, 

"      ISIIAM  O.  HARRIS. 

At  this  time,  tho  Confederate  Government, 
through  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston,  made  a  requisi- 
tion upon  the  State  for  thirty  thousand  troops 
for  immediate  activo  service.  Tho  Governor 
accordingly  issued  a  proclamation  calling  for 
that  number  of  troops.  Ho  urged  upon* all  who 
might  be  able  to  do  so  to  supply  themselves 
with  the  most  effective  arras  tho  country 
afforded,  such  as  tho  Tennessee  rifle,  the  doublo 
and  single  6hot-gun.  These  arms  would  be  re- 
placed by  furnishing  the  troops  with  tho  regu- 
lar army  gun  at  the  earliest  practicable  period. 

The  following  is  tho  proclamation  issued  by 
the  Governor : 
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Nashville,  Tcnn.,  Nor.  19, 1361. 
To  the  officeri  in  command  of  the  Militia  of  th*  SMe 
of  IkSSmm  in  the  Second,   Third,  and  Fourth 
biviriont  : 

The  danger  of  invasion  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
forces  is  imminent.  This  invasion  threatens  the  quiet 
and  security  of  your  homes,  and  involves  the  destruc- 
"  tion  of  your  sacred  rights  of  person  and  property.  The 
warning  example  of  Maryland,  Missouri,  ana  Kentucky 
bids  you,  if  yon  would  preserve  your  firesides,  your 
homes,  and  the  sanctity  of  your  wives  and  daughters, 
to  meet  the  despotic  invader  and  his  minions  at  tho 
threshold  of  your  State  and  drive  him  back.  Let  the 
soil  of  Tennessee  be  preserved  from  bis  unhallowed 
touch,  and  let  him  know  that  in  defence  of  our  liberties 
and  our  altars  every  Tennesscan  is  ready  to  yield  up 
bis  life.  Gen.  A.  S. 'Johnston,  commanding  the  forces 
of  the  Confederate  States  in  this  department,  in  view 
of  the  threatened  danger,  has  called  upon  me  to  send 
to  tho  field  such  force  as  can  be  armed  ov  tho  State. 

In  obedience  to  which  requisition,  and  to  repel  the 
invader,  thirty  thousand  of  the  militia  of  this  State  are 
hereby  called'into  the  field. 

Officers  in  command  of  the  militia  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  divisions  will  hold  their  commands 
in  readiness  to  receive  marching  orders  by  the  'Joth 
insL,  unless,  in  tho  mean  time,  a  sufficient  number  of 
volunteers  shall  have  tendered  their  services  to  till  this 
requisition. 

Special  orders  to  the  commanders  of  tho  militia,  ap- 
portioning this  requisition  among  the  different  brigades 
of  said  divisions,  will  be  immediately  forwarded,  ac- 
companied with  such  instructions  and  directions  as 
may  bo  necessary  for  the  movement  of  troops  to  tho 
places  of  rendezvous. 

In  the  mean  time,  captains  will  direct  their  companies 
to  parade  on  some  given  day,  with  whatever  arms  they 
may  have,  and  they  will  take  all  other  proper  and 
legal  steps  to  possess  the  arms  within  the  bounds  of 
their  respective  districts,  and  immediately  report  to 
tho  commanding  officer  of  their  regiments  the  number 
of  arms  and  accoutrements,  as  well  as  the  strength  of 
their  companies. 

Mcanwhilo  Federal  troops  from  the  north- 
western States  were  steadily  pouring  into  the 
camp  at  Cairo,  which  was  well  known  in  Ten- 
nessee, where  consternation  began  to  prevail. 
In  East  Tennessee  the  Union  men  wero  strong 
in  numbers,  and  now  began  to  take  courage. 
On  the  day  for  tho  election  of  President  Davis 
nnder  tho  permanent  Constitution  a  very  small 
vote  was  polled  in  that  part  of  the  State.  In 
Roane  County,  which  usually  gave  two  thou- 
sand votes,  less  thnn  three  hundred  and  fifty 
wero  polled.  In  Knox  County  the  submission 
candidate  for  the  Confederate  Congress  received 
only  oighty  votes,  where  the  Union  men  num- 
bered over  three  thousand. 

Animated  by  these  encouraging  indications, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  embarrass  the  Con- 
federate Government  by  burning  the  bridges 
on  the  great  line  of  railroad  connecting  the 
Southwest  with  Virginia.  In  one  week  fivo 
bridges  were  burned  in  East  Tennessee,  to  im- 
pede th^o  movements  of  Confederate  troops,  as 
follows:  bridge  over  the  Hiawasse  River  at 
Charleston,  on  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia 
Railroad  ;  bridge  over  Lick  Creek,  on  tho  East 
Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad ;  bridge  over 
tho  Ilolston  River  at  Union,  on  the  East  Ten- 
nessee and  Virginia  Railroad ;  two  small  bridges 
on  the  Chickamanga  Creek,  on  tho  Western 
and  Atlantic  Railroad.    Tho  telegraph  wires 


were  cnt  at  various  places  between  Knoxvillo 
and  Chattanooga,  and  Knoxvillo  and  Bristol. 
The  damage  was  estimated  at  about  $50,000, 
but  the  interruption  of  the  trains  was  the  most 
serious  consequence. 

On  the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad, 
which  extends  from  Knoxville  to  Bristol,  n  dis- 
tance of  180$  miles,  all  in  East  Tennessee,  there 
arb  2,401  feet  of  trestle  work ;  11  truss  bridges 
of  a  joint  length  of  2,815  feet,  equal  to  an  aver- 
age length  of  256  feet ;  4  arch  bridges  of  a 
joint  length  of  345  feet ;  and  40  stringer  bridges 
of  a  joint  length  of  938  feet.  Here  are  6,499 
feet,  almost  1J  mile  of  wooden  structures, 
which  are  perishable  by  fire.  And  as  the  East 
Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad  is  a  link  in 
tho  great  southern  route  from  the  Potomac  to 
tho  Mississippi,  the  destruction  of  its  bridges 
would  necessarily  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  Con- 
federate strength  in  Virginia.  Most  stringent 
measures  were  adopted  by  tho  Confederate  au- 
thorities, and  the  work  of  destruction  ceased. 
(See  Confederate  States,  page  153.) 

The  representatives  of  Tennessee  in  tho  Con- 
federate Congress  were  Gustavus  A.  Henry 
and  London  O.  Haynes,  senators;  and  I).  M. 
Currin,  J.  D.  0.  Atkins,  H.  E.  Foster,  Thomas 
Menees,  Geo.  W.  Jones,  M.  P.  Gentry,  W.  G. 
Swann,  W.  II.  Tibbs,  E.  L.  Gardner,  and  J.  T. 
Heifkell,  representatives. 

TERRITORIES.  The  territories  of  tho 
United  States,  which  wero  originally  of  very 
vague  extent,  under  the  grants  to  the  colonics, 
have  gradually  been  consolidated  by  treaties 
until  they  extend  across  tho  continent,  having  an 
Atlantic  coast  line  of  1,900  miles.  The  Gulf 
coast  has  a  lino  of  1,600  miles  from  the  Florida 
capes  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Tho  Pacific  coast 
lino  is  1,620  miles,  including  California,  Oregon, 
and  tho  Straits  of  Fuca.  The  area  of  this  vast 
territory  i9  2,059,623  squaro  miles,  or  1,818,- 
156,720  acres.  A  largo  portion  of  this  terri- 
tory was  acquired  by  various  treaties;  with 
Great  Britain  in  1788,  1842,  and  1846;  with 
Spain  in  1795  and  in  1819;  with  Franco  in 
1803;  with  Mexico  in  1848.  The  area  an- 
nexed by  this  last  treaty  is  estimated  to  be 
equal  to  nil  possessed  before  by  tho  United 
States.  This  vast  region  has  been  very  rapidly 
surveyed  and  organized  into  separate  terri- 
tories, or  admitted  as  Stotcs  within  the  last 
few  years.  In  tho  year  1861  Kansas  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  Stato;  three  new  territories,  No- 
vada,  Colorado,  and  Dakotah,  were  created; 
and  two,  Arizona  and  Chippewa,  wero  nearly 
ready  for  organization.  The  Territory  of  Da- 
kotah was  formed  out  of  what  was  Minnesota 
Territory,  52,454,400  acre?,  and  156,762,880  of 
what  was  formerly  tho  northern  part  of  Ne- 
braska. It  contains,  therefore,  209,217.290 
acres,  or  326,902  square  miles,  and  is  tho 
largest  of  all  the  territories.  There  wero  sur- 
veyed during  the  year,  60,639  acres.  Its 
boundary  on  the  north  is  tho  international  lino 
of  49°  north  latitude ;  east,  the  States  of  Iowa 
and  Minsesota ;  south,  the  Missouri  River,  the 
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Running  Waters,  and  the  Turtle  Hill  River  fol- 
lowing this  last  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which 
form  the  western  boundary.  The  Indian  title 
is  extinguished  to  14,000,000  acres,  and  a  land 
office  o|>ened  at  Yankton.  The  territory  is 
drained  by  the  Missouri  River  on  the  south, 
and  by  the  Rod  River  of  the  North  emptying 
into  Hudson  Bay ;  possessing,  for  the  most  part, 
a  tine  healthy  climate  and  good  soil;  it  was 
first  settled  on  the  north  by  emigrants  in  the 
employ  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  is 
now  peopled  from  the  Northern  and  Western 
States.  Capital,  Yankton.  The  population  in 
1860  was  4,83'J  whites,  and  a  large  number  of 
Indians  of  different  tribes.  In  this  territory 
the  buffalo  and  other  wild  animals  are  found 
in  great  abundance. 

The  Colorado  Territory  was  organized  by 
act  of  Congress,  Feb.  28,  1861.  It  was  formed 
of  47,657,600  acres,  formerly  included  in  the 
territories  of  Utah  and  Kansas,  and  10,282,400 
acres  in  that  of  Nebraska,  and  8,960,000  acres 
formerly  in  New  Mexican  territory ;  making  an 
area  of 66,880,000  acres,  or  104,500  square  miles. 
By  a  treaty  with  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes, 
made  Feb.  1861,  but  not  yet  ratified,  about  one 
third  of  the  area  of  Colorado  situated  north  of 
the  Arkansas  River  and  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains was  ceded  to  the  United  States.  The  min- 
ing attractions  of  Pike's  Peak,  included  in  the 
territory,  had  produced  numerous  settlements 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  in  May,  1861,  the  land  office  was  opened 
at  Denver  City,  and  surveys  were  commenced. 
The  name  Idahoe,  orilGem  of  the  Mountains," 
was  originally  proposed  for  the  territory,  from 
reference  to  Pike's  Peak.  The  boundaries  of  the 
territory  are:  north,  the  41st  degree  N.  lat. ; 
south,  87th  degree  N.  lat. ;  east,  25th  meridian 
of  longitude ;  west,  32d  meridian  of  longitude. 
The  population  of  the  territory  in  1860  was 
84,107,  together  with  many  tribes  of  Indians. 
The  climate  is  very  healthy  and  the  soil  fertile. 
It  is  remarkable  as  a  grazing  country.  The 
timber  in  the  mountains  is  plentiful,  and  coal 
and  other  minerals  very  abundant,  including 
gold  and  silver. 

The  Nevada  Territory,  organized  March  2, 
1861,  is  mostly  conspicuous  for  the  possession 
of  the  famous  Washoe  silver  mines.  Its  bound- 
aries are :  north,  the  42d  degree  of  latitude ; 
east,  the  89th  meridian  of  longitude;  south, 
New  Mexico ;  west,  the  dividing  ridge  separating 
the  waters  of  Carson's  Valley  from  those  that 
flow  into  the  Pacific.  This  area  embraces  64,- 
550  square  miles,  or  41,312,000  acres,  formerly 
a  portion  of  Utah,  and  includes  a  strip  of  about 
10,000  square  miles  from  the  eastern  end  of 
California,  if  that  State  consents.  The  surveyor 
opened  his  office  in  Carson  City.  Some  surveys 
had  been  made  under  the  authority  of  Utah, 
and  some  depredations  were  made  by  persons 
claiming  under  those  surveys.  The  Washoe 
valley  is  15  miles  long  by  5  wideband  contains 
numerous  settlers.  The  surveyor-general  re- 
ports the  population  in  1861  at  17,000,  mostly 


in  the  mining  regions,  the  resources  of  which 
are  being  very  rapidly  developed.  The  supply 
of  Silver  from  Washoe  at  the  United  States 
mint  was  in  1861  $213,420. 

The  projected  Territory  of  Arizona  may  cm- 
brace  all  the  territory  obtained  from  Mexico 
east  of  the  Colorado  and  its  affluent,  the  Virgin " 
River,  and  west  of  the  108th  meridian ;  on  the 
north,  the  parallel  36°  80'  separates  it  from 
Utah,  and  on  the  south  is  the  Mexican  border. 
The  area  is  estimated  at  200,000  square  miles, 
and  the  population  about  8,000  Mexicans.  The 
mineral  wealth  is  very  great,  bnt  only  $12,260 
reached  the  United  States  mint  in  1861  from 
Arizona. 

The  territory  lying  between  Nebraska,  Da- 
kotah,  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  British 
dominions,  having  an  area  of  130,000  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  about  8,000,  it  is 
proposed  to  call  Chippewa. 

TEXAS  is,  with  the  exception  of  Florida, 
the  most  southern  portion  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  New  Mexico, 
Indian  Territory,  and  Arkansas;  on  the  east 
by  Arkansas  and  Louisiana ;  on  tho  southeast 
by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  on  the  southwest 
and  west  by  Mexico  and  New  Mexico.  Its  ares 
of  territory  is  nearly  six  times  that  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  Formerly  a  part  of  Mexico, 
afterwards  an  independent  State,  it  became  one 
of  the  United  States  in  1846— reserving  tho 
right  to  bo  divided  into  five  States.  By  the 
Compromise  Act  of  1850  the  boundaries  of  tho 
State  wero  somewhat  modified,  she  conceding 
to  New  Mexico  a  portion  of  her  northern  terri- 
tory, in  consideration  of  ten  millions  of  dollars 
to  be  paid  by  the  United  States. 

The  Governor  is  elected  for  two  years.  The 
Senate  consists  of  twenty -one  members,  elected 
for  four  years ;  and  the  House  of  sixty-six  mem- 
bers, elected  fori  two  years.  The  Legislature 
meets  biennially  in  December. 

The  population,  in  1860,  was  421,411  whites, 
839  free  colored,  180,682  slaves.  Total  602,482. 

The  secession  sentiment,  which  manifested  it- 
self immediately  after  the  election  in  November, 
was  neither  strong  nor  unanimous.  It  existed 
moro  through  the  inactivity  and  indecision  of 
those  inclined  to  the  Union.  In  some  parts  of 
tho  State  distant  from  tho  Gulf,  it  was  almost 
unknown.  Even  in  Austin,  tho  capital,  a  coun- 
ter demonstration  was  made  as  early  as  the  17th 
of  December.  Several  young  men,  tired  of  the 
display  of  the  Lone  Star,  and  tho  overbearing 
course  of  the  secessionists,  drove  through  tiro 
city  with  national  flags  displayed  from  their 
carriages.  This  struck  tho  chord  in  favor  of 
tho  "Star-Spangled  Banner,"  and  they  wero 
vociferously  cheered.  The  spirit,  once  awak- 
ened, received  volume,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
17th  December  Governor  Houston  and  F.  M. 
White,  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  wero  serenaded  by  a  procession  of  fivo 
hundred  people.  They  both  responded  in  en- 
thusiastic Union  speeches.  On  the  23d  De- 
cember, the  largest  meeting  ever  held  at  the 
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capital  assembled ;  .  a  pole  ninety  feet  high 
was  raised,  from  which  streamed  the  Sturs 
and  Stripes.  The  masses  came  from  the  hills 
and  mountains.  Men,  women,  and  children 
marched  in  procession  to  the  capital,  where 
they  were  addressed  by  distinguished  citizens. 
Patriotic  resolutions  were  passed  amidst  enthu- 
siastic cheers  for  the  Union.  "Hail  Columbia," 
and  other  patriotic  airs  were  played  by  the 
German  band  and  sung  by  the  ladies.  The 
crowd  would  not  disperse,  but  at  night  formed 
a  torchlight  and  transparency  procession,  and 
inarched  through  the  principal  streets. 

The  Governor  had  thus  far  withstood  all 
efforts  to  induce  him  to  call  a  session  of  the 
legislature.  He  was  well  known  to  the  coun- 
try for  his  publio  services  during  a  long  series 
of  years.  A  Southern  man  by  birth,  he  had 
shed  his  blood  on  more  than  one  Southern 
battle  field.  About  this  time  he  issued  an  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  the  State,  expressing  the 
reasons  why  he  did  not  call  an  extra  session  of 
the  Legislature.  In  this  address  he  declared 
that  he  had  no  intention  or  desire  to  thwart 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  believed  that  the 
time  had  come  for  the  South  to  make  a  firm 
stand  for  its  rights ;  but  ho  believed  that 
the  precipitate  action  of  two  or  three  extreme 
Southern  States  would  involve  the  Border 
States  in  destruction,  drive  slavery  from  them 
at  once,  and  ruin  their  citizens.  They  had  long 
stood  the  bulwark  against  abolitionism,  and 
they  had  a  right,  now  in  their  time  of  trouble, 
to  expect  their  sister  States  to  stand  by  them. 
They  claimed,  and  with  reason,  that  the  South 
can  maintain  its  rights  in  the  Union.  He  there- 
fore would  not  abandon  them,  but  would  coun- 
sel with  them  as  lo  the  wrongs  of  the  South 
and  the  remedy  therefor,  and  endeavor  to  bring 
the  North  to  a  sense  of  justice.  "With  this  ob- 
ject in  view,  he  had  transmitted  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  Southern  State  the  Texan  legis- 
lative resolutions  providing  for  the  election  of 
seven  delegates  to  meet  delegates  from  other 
alnveholding  States  to  confer  upon  measures  for 
preserving  the  rights  of  the  South  in  the  Union. 
He  had  also  taken  measures  for  the  election  of 
such  delegates  in  Texas.  This,  he  thought,  was 
sufficient,  as  but  few  counties  had  petitioned 
for  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature,  to  hold 
which  would  involve  an  expense  of  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  at  a  time  when  the  treasury 
was  nearly  exhausted  and  a  debt  accumulating 
upon  the  State.  Let  the  people  at  the  ballot- 
box  select  men  to  reflect  their  sentiments  in  a 
Convention  of  Southern  States,  and  no  one 
could  complain.  In  closing.  Governor  Houston 
said:  "The  question  now  is,  will  Texas  act  a 
discreet'part  and  unite  with  the  other  Southern 
States  in  a  Convention  which  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  grievances  we  suffer  through 
the  passage  of  unconstitutional  laws  in  some  of 
the  Northern  States,  calculated  to  defeat  the 
execution  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  and  all 
other  causes  which  have  disturbed  the  har- 
mony which  should  exist  between  the  two  sec- 


tions of  the  Union  ?  "When  such  a  Convention 
assembles,  the  sagacious  statesmen  of  the  South 
will  bo  in  its  councils.  They  will  look  at  the 
questions  presented  for  their  consideration  like 
men  who  owe  duties  to  themselves,  their  con- 
stituents, and  posterity ;  and  I  trust  that 
through  the  influence  of  their  deliberations 
those  States  which,  prompted  by  indignant 
feelings  at  the  triumph  of  our  sectional  oppo- 
nents, have  resolved  to  precipitate  the  entiro 
South  into  revolution,  will  hesitate  to  take 
snch  a  step,  but  will  make  common  cause 
with  all  the  Southern  States  in  the  endeavor 
to  preserve  the  equal  rights  af  such  States  in 
the  Union." 

In  his  correspondence  with  the  Commis- 
sioner, J.  M.  Calhoun,  sent  to  Texas  by  the 
State  Convention  of  Alabama,  Governor  Hous- 
ton said  that  "  secession  will  involve  civil  war 
and  the  ruin  of  our  institutions,  if  not  of  lib- 
erty itself."  He  further  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  Texas  could  not  "  rely  for  protection 
on  an  alliance  with  the  Gulf  States  alone," 
and  he  therefore  desired  a  consultation  with 
the  Border  Slave  States.  Ho  said  further,  that  1 
"  Texas  has  views  of  expansion  not  common  to 
many  of  her  sister  States,"  and  he  foreshadowed 
his  policy  of  making  a  conquest  of  Mexico  by 
the  prowess  of  Texas  alone,  &c.  The  Governor 
said  that  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
desert  the  true  men  in  the  North,  and  such 
he  believed  was  the  sentiment  of  the  State, 
until  at  least  one  more  effort  was  made  to 
preserve  her  constitutional  rights  within  the 
Union. 

On  the  3d  of  January,  the  office  of  the  "  Wo- 
chentliche  Union,"  a  German  newspaper  printed 
at  Galveston,  was  sacked  by  *  mob,  because  the 
"Union"  had  admitted  articles  against  the 
secession  movement.  The  editor  had  been  for 
nineteen  years  a  citizen  of  the  State,  and  was  a 
slaveholder. 

The  call  for  the  Convention  in  Texas  was 
revolutionary.  It  was  signed  by  sixty-one  in- 
dividuals. Upon  this  call  delegates  were  elected. 

About  the  same  time  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  took  the  responsibility  of  issuing 
a  call  for  the  meeting  of  that  body  in  extra  ses- 
sion. To  avoid  a  conflict  between  the  State 
authorities  and  the  revolutionists,  Governor 
Houston  convened  the  Legislature  in  extra  ses- 
sion at  Austin  on  January  22d. 

The  following  is  the  proclamation  issued  by 
the  Governor : 

Wlttrta*  there  has  been  and  yet  is  great  excitement 
existing  in  the  public  mind,  arising  from  various 
causes,  touching  our  relations  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  many  of  the  States,  and  a  portion  of  the 
people  hare  expressed  a  desire  that  the  Legislature 
should  be  convened  in  extra  session ;  and  ichereas 
the  Executive  desires  that  such  measures  should  be 
adopted  as  will  secure  a  free  expression  of  the  popular 
will  through  the  ballot-box  upon  the  question  at  issue, 
involving  their  peace,  security,  and  happiness,  and 
the  action  of  the  whole  people  made  known  in  relation 
to  tho  course  which  it  may  be  proper  and  necessary 
for  Texas,  as  one  of  the  States  or  the  Union,  to  pursue, 
in  order  to  maintain,  if  possible,  her  rights  in  the 
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Union,  as  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Constitution ; 
and  whereat  our  frontier  is  now  invaded  by  Indians, 
and  the  lives  of  our  citizens  taken  and  their  property 
destroved  ;  and  whereat  the  treasury  is  without  means 
either  to  defend  the  frontier  or  meet  ordiuary  expenses 
of  government: 

Now,  therefore,  T,  Sam  Houston,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  for  the  reasons  herein  set  forth,  do 
hereby  issue  this  my  proclamalion,  ordering  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  Statc'or  Texas  to  convene  in  extra  ses- 
sion at  the  Capitol,  in  the  city  of  Austin,  on  Monday, 
the  21st  day  of  January,  a.  d.  lsGl. 

When  the  Legislature  assembled,  he  addressed 
a  message  to  them,  in  which  lie  favored  delay  as 
long  as  possible,  in  holding  a  State  Convention. 
He  was  himself  opposed  to  calling  one,  and  be- 
lieved that  the  Union  could  bo  preserved. 

The  Legislature  sanctioned  the  election  of 
delegates  to  the  State  Convention,  which  as- 
sembled one  week  later,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
following 

Joint  Resolution  concerning  the  Contention  of  the 
people  of  Tejca*,  called  in  purtuance  of  tht  Bill 
of  Right*. 

Whereat  the  people  of  Texas,  being  much  concerned 
for  the  preservation  of  the  rights,  liberties,  and  powers 
of  the  State  and  its  inhabitants,  endangered  bv  the 
political  action  of  a  majority  of  the  States,  and  the 
people  of  the  same,  have,  in  the  exercise  of  powers 
reserved  to  themselves  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  called  a 
Convention,  composed  of  two  members  for  each  rep- 
resentative in  the  Legislature,  from  the  various  dis- 
tricts established  by  the  apportionment  law  of  lsr.O,  to 
assemble  on  the  28th  day  of  January,  1861,  at  the  city 
of  Austin  ;  which  Convention,  by  the  terms  of  the  call, 
made  by  numerous  assemblages  of  citizens  in  various 
parts  of  the  State,  was,  when  elected  and  assembled, 
to  have  power  to  consider  the  condition  of  public 
affairs  ;  to  determine  what  shall  be  the  future  relations 
of  this  State  to  the  Union,  and  such  other  matters  as 
arc  necessarily  and  properly  incident  thereto ;  and  in 
case  it  should  be  determined  by  said  Convention  ili.it 
it  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  aforesaid  that  the  sovereignty  of  Texas  should 
resume  the  powers  delegated  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
the  articles  of  annexation,  then  the  ordinance  of  said 
Convention  resuming  said  delegated  powers,  and  re- 
pealing the  ratification  by  the  people  of  Texas  of  said 
articles  of  annexation,  should  be  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  qualified  electors  of  this  State  for  their  rati- 
fication or  rejection  :  Therefore — 

Be  it  resolced  by  the  Legitlature  of  the  State  of  Texa*, 
That  the  Government  of  the  State  of  Texas  hereby 
gives  its  assent  to  and  approves  of  the  Convention 
aforesaid. 

Sue.  2.  That  this  resolution  take  effect  and  be  in 
force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

With  a  protest  against  the  assumption  of  any  powers 
on  the  part  of  said  Convention  beyond  the  reference 
of  the  question  of  a  longer  connection  of  Texas  with 
the  Union  to  the  people,  approved  4th  February.  188L 

SAM.  HOUSTON. 

Resolutions  had  been  offered  for  delaying 
tho  secession  movement,  but  these  wero  twice 
laid  on  tho  table.  A  resolution  was  also  passed 
repudiating  the  idea  of  using  forciblo  means 
for  coercing  any  seceding  State,  and  declaring 
that  any  snch  attempt  would  be  resisted  to  the 
last  extremity.  A  bill  was  passed  requiring 
tho  ordinance  of  secession,  if  adopted  by  the 
State  Convention,  to  be  submitted  to  the  people. 

On  tho  28th  of  January,  tho  State  Conven- 
tion assembled.  Tho  call  having  been  irregu- 
lar, the  vote  for  members  was  very  light. 


There  are  122  counties  in  the  State,  of 
which  nearly  half  held  no  election,  and  were 
not  represented  in  the  Convention.  Some  of 
these  wero:  Old  Nacogdoches,  with  1,023  legal 
voters;  Lamar,  with  1,123  voters;  Blanco, 
with  1,139  voters;  Cherokee,  with  1,644 
voters;  Fannin,  with  1,183  voters. 

The  vote  in  some  of  tho  counties  were  as  fol- 
lows: Anderson,  with  1,093  voters,  only  887 
voted ;  Bastrop,  7C9  voters,  158  voted ;  Collin, 
1,119  voters,  211  voted ;  Grayson,  1,217  voters, 
280  voted ;  Bays,  296  voters,'  67  voted ;  Jack- 
son, 296  voters,  40  voted  ;  Lampasas,  285 
voters,  50  voted  ;  Red  River,  879  voters,  60 
voted  ;  Travis,  1,011  voters,  842  voted.  Thia 
county  has  Austin  within  its  limits. 

On  tho  5th  of  February,  n,n  ordinance  of 
secession  was  passed  in  the  Convention  by  a 
vote  of  ayes  166,  nays  7.  The  following  is  the 
ordinance : 

An  Ordinance  to  dUsohe  the  Union  hetwten  tlte  State 
of  Terat  and  the  other  Staiet  under  the  compact 
Stated  "  the  ConttUution  of  the  United  Statu  of 
America." 

Sec  1.  Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has  failed 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  compact  of  union 
between  these  States,  in  giving  protection  either  to  the 
persons  of  our  people  upon  an  exposed  frontier,  or  to 
the  property  of  our  citizens ;  and  whereas,  the  action 
of  the  Northern  States  is  violative  of  the  compact  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  guarantees  of  the  Consti- 
tution :  and  whereas,  the  recent  developments  in  Fed- 
eral utHiirs  make  it  evident  that  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  sought  to  be  made  a  weapon 
with  which  to  strike  down  the  interests  and  property 
of  the  people  of  Texas  and  her  sister  slaveholding 
States,  instead  of  permitting  it  to  be,  as  was  intended 
— our  shield  against  outrage  and  aggression— there- 
fore, "  We,  the  people  of  the  State  o?  Texas,  bv  dele- 
gates in  the  Convention  assembled,  do  declare  and 
ordain  that  the  ordinance  adopted  by  our  Convention 
of  delegates  on  the  fourth  (4th)  day  of  July,  a.  d.  1S45, 
and  afterwards  ratified  by  us,  under  which  the  Repub- 
lic of  Texas  was  admitted  into  the  Union  with  other 
States,  and  became  a  party  to  the  compact  styled  '  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America,'  be,  and 
is  hereby  repealed  and  annulled." 

That  all  the  powers  which,  by  the  said  compact, 
were  delegated  t>y  Texas  to  the  Federal  Government 
arc  resumed.  That  Texas  is  of  right  absolved  from 
all  restraints  and  obligations  incurred  by  said  com- 
pact, and  is  a  separate  sovereign  State,  and  that  her 
citizens  and  people  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to 
the  United  States  or  the  Government  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  The  ordinance  shall  be  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas  for  their  ratification  or  rejection,  by  the 
qualified  voters,  on  the  23d  day  of  February,  lSfil ; 
and  unless  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast, 
shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  on  and  after  the  2d 
day  of  March,  a.  n.  1861.  Provided  that  in  the  repre- 
sentative district  of  El  Paso  said  election  may  be  held 
on  the  ISth  day  of  February.  1S61. 

Done  by  the  people  of  the  Slate  of  Texas,  in  con- 
vention assembled,  at  Austin,  the  1st  day  of  February, 
a.  d.  1881, 


Public  sentiment  was  in  favor  of  joining  a 
Southern  Confederacy,  and  on  tho  11th  on  or- 
dinance was  passed  favoring  the  formation  of 
such  a  Confederacy,  and  electing  seven  dele- 
gates to  a  Southern  Congress. 

A  report  was  received  from  a  Committee  of 
Safety,  which  had  been  appointed,  accompanied 
with  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  said  corn- 
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mittee  should  be  authorized  to  act  during  the 
recess  of  the  Convention.  They  were  to  bo 
authorized  to  hold  their  sittings  at  such  times 
and  places  as  might  be  most  convenient  This 
was  adopted. 

On  the  14th  the  Convention  adjourned  to' 
the  20th  of  February. 

The  vote  to  refer  tho  ordinance  of  secession 
to  the  people  was  quite  as  unanimous  in  the 
Convention  as  was  that  on  tho  adoption  of  the 
ordinance.  The  election  of  delegates  being  to 
some  extent  informal,  and  scarcely  half  of  tho 
vote  of  the  State  having  been  cast,  it  was 
thought  best  that  the  ordinance  of  secession 
should  receive  the  sanction  of  the  people  before 
it  should  be  declared  final. 

The  ordinance  of  secession  was  submitted  to 
the  voters  of  the  State  on  the  23d  of  February, 
which  election  was  legalized  by  the  Legislature, 
and  approved  by  the  Governor  under  a  protest 
against  the  shortness  of  time  intervening  be- 
tween the  passage  of  tho  ordinanco  and  the 
day  of  election.  Tho  vote  in  eighty  counties 
of  the  State  wns :  For  secession,  84,794 ;  against 
secession,  1 1,285.  Majority  for  secession,  28.559. 
The  vote  at  the  Presidential  election  in  Novem- 
ber previous  was:  Lincoln,   ;  Donglas, 

 ;  Breckinridge,  47,548 ;  Bell,  15,488. 

On  the  2d  of  March  the  Convention  reas- 
sembled without  a  quorum,  and  on  the  4th  the 
vote  was  counted.  t  When  the  result  was  an- 
nounced in  the  Convention,  and  tho  President 
declared  that  Texas  was  a  free  and  independent 
State,  there  immediately  ensued  a  tremendous 
burst  of  cheering  and  enthusiastic  applause. 

On  tho  5th  the  Convention  passed  an  ordi- 
nance instructing  the  delegates,  whom  it  had 
previously  appointed  to  the  Southern  Con- 
gress, to  apply  for  the  admission  of  Texas  into 
the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  to  that  end  to 
give  tho  adhesion  of  Texas  to  tho  Provisional 
Constitution  of  the  said  Confederacy. 

A  resolution  was  then  introduced  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  wait  on  Governor  Houston  and 
ask  his  cooperation,  as  the  Executive  of  tho 
Stato,  with  the  Convention.  This  resolution 
caused  some  excitement  in  tho  Convention, 
nnd,  after  debate,  tho  following  was  adopted  in 
lieu  of  it,  viz. : 

Betohtd,  That  a  committee  of  fire  bo  appointed  by 
the  President  to  wait  on  his  Excellency  the  Governor, 
and  inform  him  that  the  Convention  ban  rc-asscmblcd ; 
that  the  ordinance  of  secession  has  been  ratified  by 
the  people ;  and  that  the  State  of  Texas  is  and  has 
been  from  the  2d  of  this  current  month  a  free,  sover- 
eign, and  independent  State. 

The  committee  appointed  in  pursuance  of  tho 
resolution  waited  formally  upon  tho  Governor, 
and  presented  to  him  a  copy  of  tho  resolution, 
together  with  tho  following  letter : 

Atrsnx,  Tki.vs,  March  MA,  1361. 
To  hit  EieelUney,  cf  c  : 

DiauSir:  The  undersigned  having  been  appointed 
a  committee,  by  the  Convention  of  the  people  or  Texas 
now  in  session,  to  present  to  your  Excellency  the  ac- 
companying resolution,  passed  this  day  by  that  body, 
this  duty  we  now  most  respectfully  perform,  and  will 
ire  be  the  bearer  of  any  communication 
44  a 


your  Excellency  may  wish  to  moke  to  the  Convention 

esteem  and  regard",  we  remain 
vour  Excellency's  obedient  servants, 

W.  P.  ROGERS,  THOS.  J.  JENNINGS, 

J.  1).  ROBERTSON,      A.  S.  BROAD  US, 
W.  A.  MONTGOMERY. 

Governor  Ilouston,  in  reply  to  this  letter, 
transmitted  to  the  Committee  ou  the  Oth  tho 
following  communication  : 

EXECITCIVB  DtTASTMIST,  ArSTIN.  Tf.xai,  I 

March  6, 1861.  f 
W.  P.  Itogert  and  othtrt.  Committee  : 

Gektlbmsx  :  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the 
Mb  I  can  say,  when  the  Legislature  authorized  the 
Convention  to  submit  the  proposition  to  the  people  of 
Texas,  on  the  subject  of  secession  from  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  United  States,  it  was  understood 
that  the  performance  of  that  act,  when  done,  would 
terminate  the  existence  of  the  Convention.  The  Ex- 
ecutive approved  tho  same,  with  a  protest  against 
the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed,  owing  to  the  great 
limits  of  our  State.  By  a  subsequent  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature it  was  required  that  the  returns  of  the  votes 
should  be  mado  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  counted  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor  and  At- 
torney-General.  The  votes  were  counted,  and  the 
result  declared,  by  proclamation,  that  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast  was  lor  secession.  By  an  act  or  the 
Legislature  the  Convention  was  empowered  only  to 
submit  the  question  of  secession  to  tho  voto  ot  tho 
people.  The  Convention  performed  the  functions  as- 
signed it  by  the  Legislature,  and,  in  the  opiniou  of 
Executive,  its  powers  were  then  exhausted.  The  Ex- 
ecutive will  recommend'  to  the  Legislature,  which  is 
tb  re-assemble  on  the  18th  instant,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  important  issues  arising  out  of  the  sev- 
erance of  our  connection  with  the  United  States,  with 
such  recommendations  and  suggestions  as  he  may 
think  proper  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty.  It  will 
then  be  witbin  the  province  of  the  Legislature  to  take 
such  action  on  the  subject  as  it  may  think  proper ; 
and  also  to  call  a  convention,  directly  from  the  people, 
who  will  fairly  represent  their  wishes  and  opinions, 
'  and  who  will  have  authority  to  make  such  changes  in 
the  constitution  of  the  State  as  her  present  nnd  future 
relations  to  the  world  at  large  may  require.  Until 
then,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive,  as  well  as 
all  State  officers,  to  continno  in  tho  lawful  discharge 
of  their  functions,  confining  their  action  to  the  sphere 
of  Texas  only. 

The  Executive  tenders  his  respects  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Convention,  and  assures  you,  gentlemen,  indi- 
vidually, of  his  esteem. 

Very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

SAM  HOUSTON. 

This  communication  produced  much  feeling 
in  the  Convention,  which  was  thus  described 
by  a  spectator :  41  Some  favored  a  reference  of 
tho  communication  to  a  committee  of  ten,  with 
instructions  to  answer  tho  alleged  misstate- 
ments contained  in  it.  Others  favored  tho 
passing  it  by  in  contemptuous  silence,  and  to  • 
instruct  tho  Committee  on  the  Constitution  to- 

grepare  immediately  an  ordinance  requiring  all 
tate  and  county  officers  to  take  tho  oath  of 
allegiance  to  support  the  new  Government  and 
carry  out  in  good  faith  the  ordinances  of  the 
Convention.  It  was  thought  by  many  at  the 
time  that  the  Governor  had  commissioned  sev- 
eral officers  under  the  militia  law,  with  a  view 
of  raising  men  for  the'  purpose  of  resisting  tho 
action  of  the  Convention.  He  opposed  the  con- 
federation of  Texas  with  the  other  Southern 
States,  and  favored  her  setting  up  for  herself." 
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On  the  8th,  the  Convention  passed  the  fol- 
lowing ordinance  in  relation  to  the  Governor's 
letter: 

Wlitreag,  a  letter  bearing  date  March  6, 1S61,  has 
been  read  before  this  Convention,  written  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive of  this  State,  addressed  to  a  Committee  of  this 
bodr,  calling  in  question  the  power  of  the  Convention 
to  do  more  than  submit  the  ordinance  ot  secession  to 
the  people  of  Texas  for  their  ratification  or  rejection ; 
and  whereat  it  is  important  that  there  should  be  do 
misunderstanding  on  this  subject — 

Jtaolttd,  That  this  Convention  do  now  declare  that 
it  not  only  had  the  power  to  pass  and  submit  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession,  but  also  that  it  possesses  and  will 
exercise  the  right,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Texas, 
to  do  whatever  may  be  incidental  to  the  same,  and 
that  may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  the  protection 
of  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  defence  of  the 
State  in  the  present  emergency,  and  that  it  will  as 
speedily  as  practicable  consummate  the  connection 
of  Texas  with  the  Provisional  Government  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  whose  Constitution 
has  already  been  ratified  by  an  ordinance  of  this  Con- 
vention. 

Bmh*i  further.  That  this  resolution  be  communi- 
cated by  the  Secretary  of  this  Convention  to  the  re- 
spective Departments  of  tbe  State  Government 

An  ordinance  was  also  parsed  declaring  that 
vessels  sent  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
receive  the  returning  troops  should  not  be 
seized.  The  unexpected  turn  of  affairs  in  the 
Texas  Department,  by  which  all  or  nearly  all 
of  the  troops  had  been  suddenly  discharged 
from  service  by  the  surrender  of  the  various 
military  posts  in  that  State,  devolved  on  the 
"War  Department  the  necessity  of  promptly 
furnishing  them  with  the  means  of  subsistence, 
and,  if  required,  of  conveyance  to  more  north- 
ern posts.  For  this  purpose,  steamers  were 
sc-nt  out  from  New  York  by  the  authorities  at 
Washington.  The  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
State  at  this  time,  as  viewed  under  a  commer- 
cial aspect,  may  be  briefly  told  in  the  words  of 
one  who  was  a  calm  spectator  of  the  passing 
scenes :  "  There  is  a  wild  spirit  of  legislation 
here,  that  will  lead  to  improvident  expenditure, 
onerous  taxation,  stay  laws,  prostration  of 
credit,  and  mischief  generally.  You  know 
nothing  of  the  recklessness  afloat  here  in  all 
matters  of  law  and  government.  Our  interests 
here  are  at  the  mercy  of  a  set  of  men  who  think 
they  can  legislate  the  State  into  glory  and 

Sandeur  by  passing  stay  laws,  and  who  bid 
It  to  legislate  it,  posthaste,  into  debt,  bank- 
ruptcy, and  another  repudiation  of  the  scaling 
sort.  Several  expeditions  are  already  on  foot 
to  be  paid  for  by  taxation.  Several  sessions 
of  Convention  and  Legislature  are  on  hand  to 
be  paid  for  by  taxation.  A  new  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  organized  and  got  under  way, 
with  all  its  costly  machinery,  to  be  paid  for  by 
taxation.  Every  expenditure  will  be  of  the 
most  thriftless  sort,  and  on  a  reckless  scale,  for 
we  are  no  economists  down  here.  Government 
has  become  a  mere  child's  play,  and  law  a  thing 
to  be  made  and  unmade  at  pleasure.  Of  course 
the  remedy  may  come  alter  awhile,  with  tho 
retribution,  when  the  evils  weigh  heavily  on 
the  people.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  much  mis- 
chief will  have  been  done." 


For  the  protection  of  the  frontier,  the  Leg- 
islature passed  an  act  to  authorize  the  organi- 
zation of  mounted  companies  of  sixty  men  in 
each  frontier  county.  Ten  men  of  the  com- 
pany were  to  be  constantly  in  service,  and  the 
others  called  out  for  any  time  not  exceeding 
twelve  days  at  once.  An  issue  of  treasury  war- 
rants, receivable  for  taxes,  was  authorized  to 
defray  claims  against  the  State. 

The  House  also  passed  a  bill  authorizing 
the  Governor  to  issue  State  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  Ave  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in 
case  of  invasion  from  any  quarter,  one  fifth  of 
the  whole  annual  State  tax  to  be  appropriated 
as  a  sinking  fund  until  the  bonds  were  paid. 

The  numerical  strength  of  the  United  States 
army  in  Texas  was  about  2,500  men,  divided 
into  thirty-seven  companies — twenty-two  in- 
fantry, five  artillery,  and  ten  cavalry.  Twenty 
companies  were  on  the  Rio  Grande — fifteen 
infantry,  and  fivo  artillery.  The  other  seven- 
teen companies — were  stationed  in  the  interior, 
from  Camp  Cooper,  Phantom  Hill,  in  the 
northern  part  of  tho  State,  south  as  far  as  San 
Antonio  and  Fort  Inge,  near  Fort  Duncan,  on 
the  Rio  Grande. 

On  the  withdrawal  of  these  troops,  their 
places  on  the  Rio  Grande  were  supplied  by 
State  militia  from  Galveston,  and  the  neighbor- 
ing counties. 

Previous  to  this  time,  the  surrender  of  Major- 
Geuoral  Twiggs,  the  United  States  commander 
in  that  Department,  to  the  authorities  in  Texas 
took  place.  This  caused  great  astonishment  at 
Washington,  where  it  was  hardly  anticipated. 
The  secession  of  the  State  was  not  then,  in  fact, 
consummated.  There  had  been  no  vote  of  the 
people  upon  the  ordinance.  The  United  States 
army  was  allowed  to  march  to  the  coast  by 
the  articles  of  agreement,  and  to  take  with 
them  their  side-arms,  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion and  subsistence,  as  well  as  two  batteries 
of  flying  artillery  of  four  guns  each.  The  means 
of  transportation  were  to  be  surrendered,  and 
left  upon  arrival  at  the  coast.  By  this  treaty, 
without  one  drop  of  bloodshed,  and  "with- 
out sullying  in  the  least  the  honor  of  the  United 
States  army,"  Texas  came  into  possession  of 
over  thirteen  hundred  thousand  dollars1  worth 
of  property,  principally  consisting  of  munitions 
of  war. 

The  seizure  of  all  the  property  of  the  United 
States  was  complete.  The  revenue  cutter  was 
surrendered,  and  the  lighthouse  supply-vessel 
for  the  coast  was  captured.  This  vessel,  the 
M  Guthrie,"  sailed  from  New  Bedford,  Massachu- 
setts, November  8, 1860,  with  a  full  cargo  of  sup- 
plies for  one  year  for  all  the  lighthouses  and 
light  vessels  between  Amelia  Island,  Georgia, 
and  the  Rio  Grande,  Texas.  The  master  in  charge 
reached  the  bay  at  Galveston  on  the  5th  of 
March,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  the  year's 
supply  of  oil,  &c.  to  the  Bolivar  Point  and  other 
lighthouses  in  that  vicinity.  While  he  was  ab- 
sent from  the  vessel,  attending  to  the  delivery 
of  the  supplies,  the  Guthrie  was  boarded  by 
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several  men,  accompanied  by  an  individual  call- 
ing himself  General  Sherman,  claiming  to  act  by 
authority,  and  under  the  orders  of  the  44  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  at  Galveston."  These  men  got 
the  vessel  under  weigh,  and  proceeded  with  her 
nearer  the  cutter,  where  she  was  detained. 

Subsequently,  in  the  Convention,  an  ordi- 
nance was  passed  requiring  the  State  officers 
to  appear  before  that  body  and  take  an  oath, 
or  that  they,  or  either  of  them,  who  might  re- 
fuse, should  be  considered  as  no  longer  in  office. 
The  G  o  vernor  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  neglect- 
ing or  refusing  to  comply,  the  Convention,  on 
the  20th  of  March,  passed  an  ordinance  declar- 
ing vacant  the  Gubernatorial  chair,  and  that  of  . 
the  Secretary  of  State,  on  account  of  the  re- 
fusal of  those  holding  these  offices  to  appear 
before  the  Convention,  as  did  the  other  State 
officers,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Con- 
federate States.  Lieut-Governor  Clark  was  re- 
quired to  assume  the  functions  of  Governor  at 
once,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  called  on  to 
hand  over  the  great  seal  of  office  and  his  offi- 
cial records. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  met  again  on 
the  18th.  The  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  took  the  new  oath  of  allegiance.  The 
archives,  seal,  <fcc.,  were  surrendered  by  the 
Governor  and  Secretary  of  State. 

Some  detachments  of  United  States  troops 
still  remained  in  the  State,  and  these  were  mado 
prisoners,  and  released  upon  parole.  On  the 
24th  of  April,  Colonel  Van  Dorn,  with  a  Texan 
force  on  steamers,  camo  down  from  Indianola 
to  Saluria,  and  anchored  near  the  schooners 
having  on  board  the  United  States  troops  un- 
der Major  Sibley,  numbering  460.  An  inter- 
view took  place  during  the  next  day  between 
the  commanding  officers,  which  ended  in  the 
surrender  of  the  entire  Federal  force  as  prison- 
ers of  war.  The  officers  were  to  be  released 
on  parole,  and  the  men  on  their  oaths  that  they 
would  not  take  up  arms  against  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  after  surrendering  their  arms  and 
all  the  property  of  the  companies;  such  of  the 
men  and  officers  as  desired  were  to  be  received 
into  the  Confederate  army.  Private  property 
was  not  to  be  molested,  and  the  soldiers  were 
not  permitted  to  leave  the  State  except  by 
way  of  Galveston  and  the  Mississippi  River. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  six  companies  of  the  8th 
United  States  Infantry,  under  command  of 
Lieut.-Colonel  Reeve,  surrendered  to  a  Con- 
federate force  under  Colonel  Van  Dorn,  near 
San  Lucas  Springs,  about  twenty-two  miles 
west  of  San  Antonio,  and  on  the  Castroville 
road.  Colonel  Reeve's  command  consisted  of 
866  rank  and  file,  with  their  appropriate  officers, 
together  with  Colonel  Bumford  and  several 
other  officers  who  were  on  leave,  or  under 
orders  to  report  at  other  points,  and  who,  taking 
advantage  of  the  troops  coming  to  San  Anto- 
nio, sought  and  obtained  the  escort  of  the  same. 

Colonel  Van  Dorn  left  his  camp  on  the  Leon 
at  four  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning,  the  8th, 
and  took  a  position  previously  selected,  about 


two  miles  to  the  westward  on  the  road  leading 
to  Castroville,  where  he  formed  his  command 
into  line  of  battle.   Shortly  after  daylight  the 

f tickets  and  spies  reported  Colonel  Reeve  as 
taving  left  his  camp  at  two  o'clock,  a.  m.,  as 
had  been  his  custom  on  this  march,  and  having 
reached  the  high  ridge  of  land  near  San  Lucas 
Springs,  and  at  the  ranche  of  Mr.  Adams, 
where  he  had  halted  his  command,  taken  pos- 
session of  the  large  stone  house,  barricaded  the 
road  with  his  wagons,  and  placed  his  troops  in 
position  behind  the  strong  corral  fences  and  in 
the  stone  house,  apparently  to  await  the  assault. 

Upon  this  being  annonnced  to  the  colonel 
commanding  the  Confederate  troops,  he  ordered 
a  forward  movement  of  the  whole  command 
and  gave  directions  for  the  forming  of  the  line 
of  battle.  The  infantry,  nnder  the  command 
of  Lieut.-Colonel  Duff,  were  placed  on  the 
right;  the  battery  of  flying  artillery — six 
pieces,  12-pounders— under  Captain  Edgar,  in 
the  centre,  with  the  cavalry  and  mounted  troops 
under  Colonel  H.  E.  McCulloch  on  the  left. 
The  whole  command,  numbering  some  1,500 
troops  of  all  arms,  presenting  a  very  fine  ap- 
pearance, with  banners  flying,  drums  beating, 
sabres  and  bayonets  glittering  in  the  meridian 
sun,  horses  pawing  and  neighing,  the  field 
officers  flying  from  one  eud  of  the  field  to 
another,  carrying  the  commands  of  their  chief. 

Under  a  flag  of  trace,  borne  by  Capts.  Wil- 
cox and  Majors,  a  demand  was  made  of  an  un- 
conditional surrender  of  the  United  States 
troops  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  five  minutes 
given  to  answer  it.  Col.  Reeve  would  not  agree 
to  the  terms  unless  Col.  Van  Dorn  would  con- 
vince him  that  he  had  sufficient  strength  to  en- 
force them,  by  permitting  an  officer  of  his  com- 
mand, whom  he  would  designate,  to  see  the 
troops  and  report  to  him ;  the  prompt  answer 
returned  was,  that  he  should  have  that  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  troops,  and  tho  more  he  saw 
of  them  the  less  he  would  like  it.  The  officer 
designated  by  Col.  Reeve  was  Lieut.  Bliss, 
a  young  officer  of  distinguished  bravery,  well 
known  in  the  United  States  army,  who  mount- 
ed a  hor^e,  rode  down  the  line  of  Confederate 
troops,  and  was  repeatedly  cheered.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  on  his  report,  Col.  Reeve  surrendered 
with  his  command,  together  with  all  the  pnblio 
property  in  his  possession,  unconditionally,  as 
prisoners  of  war,  giving  his  word  of  honor  that 
he  would  report  himself  and  command  at  Col. 
Van  Dora's  camp  on  the  Leon  that  evening  at 
6  o'clock. 

The  Confederates  then  retired  to  camp, 
where  they  arrived  about  8  o'clock  p.  m.  At  6 
o'clock  p.  u.  CoL  Reeve's  command  arrived  in 
camp,  and  their  ground  being  designated  by 
the  proper  officer,  they  pitched  their  tents  as 
orderly,  and  stacked  their  arms  with  as  much 
precision  as  if  on  inspection  parade.  Next 
morning  at  5  o'clock  the  infantry  and  cavalry 
struck  their  tents  and  marched  into  San  Anto- 
nio, where  they  arrived  in  good  condition  at  6 
o'clock.   CoL  Reeve's  command  marched  to 
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the  San  Pedro  Springs,  two  miles"  above  San 
Antonio,  to  a  camp  designated  by  a  proper  offi- 
cer, where  all  the  arms  and  Government  prop- 
erty were  given  up. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  Gov.  Uonston  addressed 
the  people  at  Independence.  The  closing  sen- 
tence of  his  speech  was  as  follows : 

"  I  havo  ever  been  conservative,  was  conser- 
vative as  long  as  the  Union  lasted,  am  a  conser- 
vative citizen  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
and,  giving  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
country,  civil  and  military,  and  tho  Govern- 
ment which  a  majority  of  the  people  have  ap- 
proved and  acquiesced  in,  an  honest  obedience, 
I  feel  that  I  should  do  less  than  my  duty,  did 
I  not  press  upon  others  the  importance  of  re- 
garding this  the  first  duty  of  a  good  citizen." 

Still  later  in  the  year,  near  the  latter  part  of 
September,  tho  ex-Governor  issued  a  letter  ex- 
plaining his  position.   In  this  letter  he  says : 

"The  time  has  been  when  there  was  a 
powerful  Union  sentiment  in  Texas,  and  a  wil- 
lingness on  the  part  of  many  true  patriots  to 
give  Mr.  Lincoln  a  fair  trial  in  the  administration 
of  tho  Federal  Government.  Thcro  was  also  a 
time  when  many  of  the  best  men  in  the  coun- 
try hoped  that  by  an  energetic  demonstration 
they  might  bring  about  a  reconstruction  of  the 
Government  upon  such  principles  as  might 
guarautce  the  rights  of  the  South.  These  times 
have  passed  by,  while  Union  and  reconstruc- 
tion* have  become  obsolete  terms,  or,  if  even 
mentioned,  it  is  only  in  reference  to  past 
events.  If  there  is  any  Union  sentiment  in 
Texas,  I  am  not  apprised  of  it. 

"  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet  have  usurped 
the  powers  of  Congress,  and  have  waged  war 
against  the  sovereign  States,  and  have  thereby 
not  only  absolved  the  States,  but  all  the  people 
of  the  several  States,  from  their  allegiance  to 
his  Government,  tho  Federal  Government  hav- 
ing ceased  to  exist  by  his  acts  of  usurpation. 
He  has,  through  his  officers,  suspended  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  the  bulwark  of  American 
liberty,  and  proclaimed  martial  law  in  sovereign 
States.  If  I  am  to  rely  on  the  current  intelli- 
gence of  the  day,  he  has,  through  his  major- 
general,  Mr.  John  C.  Fremont,  proclaimed  mar- 
tial law  in  Missouri,  and  assumed  the  civil  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  in  that  State,  thereby 
ignoring  the  Constitution  and  setting  at  naught 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  has,  in  fact, 
with  more  than  Vandalic  malignity  and  Gothic 
hate,  sought  to  incite  a  servile  insurrection  in 
that  State.  If  tho  last  feather  had  been  want- 
ing to  break  the  earners  back,  this  act  of  at  roc- 
ity would  havo  supplied  it.  His  acts  and  feel- 
ings are  such  as  have  never  failed  to  character- 
ize the  heart  of  a  renegade. 

"If  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  he  was  the  aggressor,  by 
invading  the  soil  of  a  sovereign  State,  and  caus- 
ing the  blood  of  her  sons  to  bo  shed,  even  in 
the  neighborhood  of  tho  sacred  remains  of 
Washington,  after  having  become  President 
upon  a  sectional  issue,  in  derogation  of  the 
teaching  of  his  farewell  address,  wishes  to 


make  reparation  for  the  wrongs  inflicted, 
has  but  one  course  left,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
tbat  course  is  to  propose  an  armistice  that  shall 
withdraw  all  the  Federal  troops  from  Virginia, 
suspend  the  action  of  all  the  Federal  forces  in 
all  of  the  Southern  States,  the  Confederate  an- 
'thorities  at  the  same  time  guaranteeing  that 
they  will  not  advance  their  troops  into  any 
territory  not  occupied  by  them  until  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Confederate  and  Federal  Congresses 
at  their  next  session.  Should  this  course  be 
pursued,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  good 
sense  and  patriotism  of  the  two  sections  would 
adopt  such  measures  as  would  restore  peace, 
arrest  the  further  destruction  of  human  life, 
and  restore,  to  a  great  extent,  the  prosperity 
of  the  two  sections,  for  it  cannot  be  imagined 
that  a  vain  hope  of  restoring  the  Union  can 
ever  be  realized. 

11  Tho  South  can  never  reunite  with  the 
North,  nor  can  tho  North  entertain  any  ration- 
al hopes  of  her  subjugation.  The  sooner  war  is 
ended,  the  greater  will  be  the  probability  of  es- 
tablishing friendly  relations  between  the  two 
sections,  and  this  cannot  fail  to  promote  the 
mutual  prosperity  of  both.  Should  this  be  dis- 
regarded, a  terrific  responsibility  must  rest 
upon  tho  heads  of  those  who  either  interpose 
power  or  authority  to  prevent  its  consum- 
mation. 

"Trusting  that  no  further  misapprehension 
of  my  opinions  and  feelings  may  be  entertained 
by  any  one,  I  havo  been  thus  explicit,  and  sub- 
mit them  for  what  they  are  worth  to  the 
world." 

The  State  had  now  become  a  member  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  her  efforts  wero  put  forth  to 
promote  tho  success  of  that  cause.  On  the  18th 
of  June,  Gov.  Clark  issued  a  proclamation  for- 
bidding all  intercourse  with  the  people  of  tho 
Northern  States ;  all  existing  contracts  were  to 
bo  suspended,  and  nil  made  during  the  ww 
would  be  void.    He  said  : 

It  will  bo  regarded  as  trenson  against  tbo  CoofeJ 
erute  States  of  America,  and  against  tbc  State 
Texas,  for  any  citizen  of  said  State  to  donate,  ^^i.01 
in  any  manner  exchange  any  property  or  cotnntoatJ 
whatsoever  with  any  citizen  or  citizens  of  eifb*J  *• 
said  States  or  Territories  now  at  war  with  said  Coo- 
federate  State*,  without  special  permission  fromproper 
authority. 

It  will  also  be  treasonable  for  any  citizen  of  Tcms 
to  pay  anv  debts  now  owing  or  him  to  a  citizen  or 
citizens  of  either  of  said  States  or  Territories, «» 
contract  with  thein  any  new  debts  or  obligation  during 
the  continuance  of  said  war.  . 

The  statute  of  limitations  will  cease  to  ran,  »na 
interest  will  not  accrue  during  tbc  continuance  ot  u» 
war. 

Air  citizens  of  Northern  States  were  warned 
to  leave  Texas  within  twenty  days. 

No  hostile  movement  against  Texas  «*' 
made  by  tho  Federal  Government  during  JM 
year,  and  the  ouly  hostile  act  which  occurrea 
was  at  Galveston.    (See  Galveston.) 

On  tho  5th  of  November  the  Legislature  as- 
sembled at  Austin.  Tho  state  of  affairs  a  wra 
described  by  a  citizen : 
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"  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  done,  it  is  true, 
for  we  have  an  empty  treasury,  and  our 
finances  are  in  a  woful  condition.  We  cannot 
effect  loans  now  as  in  peaco  times.  Our  United 
States  bonds  are  not  available.  Our  lands,  in 
my  opinion,  cannot  be  made  available  now,  and 
the  only  thing  I  can  see,  which  is  a  certaiuty, 
is  taxation,  and  the  people  must  face  the  music. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  ample  relief  will  be  ex- 
tended to  our  citizens,  by  something  akin  to  a 
stay  law,  and,  indeed,  thero  is  a  disposition  al- 
ready  exhibited  to  extend  relief  wherever  it  is 
needed." 

The  election  for  Governor  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  F.  K.  Lubback  by  a  majority  a  little 
over  1,400. 

The  number  of  troops  which  Texas  had  in 
the  Confederate  army  on  the  1st  of  November, 
was  estimated  at  nineteen  regiments.  These 
were  all  in  the  field,  or  on  their  way  thither, 
and  posted  as  follows : 

Wigfall's,  Hood's,  and  Archer's  in  Virginia; 
Terry's  and  Gregg's  in  Kentncky ;  Green's  and 
Locke's  in  Missouri ;  Young's  in  the  Indian 
Nation ;  Ford's  in  Arizona ;  H.  E.  McCnlloch's 
on  the  Northern  frontier;  Reily's,  Green's, 
and  a  third  not  yet  organized  in  Sibley's  bri- 
gade ;  Lncket's,  Garland's,  Parson's,  Moore's, 
Nelson's,  and  Bate's  for  the  coast.  In  addition 
to  these,  Col.  Nichols  was  raising  a  regiment 
for  six  months'  service  on  the  coast ;  and  there 
were  also  several  more  companies  in  service 
not  attached  to  organized  regiment*, 

The  cereal  crops  of  the  State  were  unprece- 
dentcdly  abundant  last  year  all  through,  the 
grain  regions.  Great  quantities  of  wheat,  corn, 
rye,  and  barley  were  raised  by  the  German 
portion  of  the  population.  It  was  thus  stated 
by  a  citizen :  *'  The  cattle  upon  a  thousand 
hills  and  plains  were  never  so  thriving  and 
well-conditioned,  and  if  there  were  railroad 
communication,  Western  Texas  could  feed  and 
forage  all  the  army  of  the  Confederacy  at  the 
lowest  rates." 

An  attempt  was  made  to  prepare  Galveston 
for  a  defence;  for  this  purpose  a  battery  of 
four  columbiads  and  several  rifled  cannon  was 
undertaken  to  be  transported  across  North-, 
ern  Louisiana,  by  the  State  Government.  A 
force  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  oxen 
was  employed,  making  a  progress  of  about  ten 
miles  per  day.  The  lino  of  inarch  commenced 
at  Alexandria,  on  Red  River,  where  the  ord- 
nance had  been  landed  from  New  Orleans 
steamboats.  Theso  efforts  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  successful. 

TRENT,  BniTisn  Mail  Steamer.  This  ves- 
sel belonged  to  the  line  of  English  merchant 
'  steamers  which  run  from  Vera  Cruz  and  Ha- 
vana to  St.  Thomas,  carrying  the  mail  by 
contract,  and  thence  connecting  with  a  line  to 
England.  She  left  Havana  on  the  morning  of 
the  7th  of  November;  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Moir,  having  on  board  Messrs.  J.  M. 
Mason  and  John  Slidcll— the  former  sent  by  the 
Government  of  the  Confederate  States,  as  am- 


bassador to  England,  and  the  latter  to  Fran<*e. 
Nothing  of  interest  occurred  till  about  noon  on. 
the  8th,  when  in  the  narrow  passage  of  the  old 
Bahama  channel,  opposite  the  Panador  Grande 
light,  a  steamer  was  observed  ahead,  appar- 
ently waiting,  and  showing  no  colors. 

The  English  report  6ays:  On  approaching 
her,  Capt.  Moir,  of  the  Trent,  hoisted  the  British 
ensign,  which  met  with  no  response,  until  the 
two  vessels  were  within  about  a  furlong,  of 
each  other,  when  the  stranger  fired  a  shot  across 
the  Trent's  bow,  and  hoisted  the  American  flag. 
The  Trent  was  still  holding  on  her  way,  when 
a  shell  was  fired  from  a  long  pivot  gun  on  the 
American'sdeck  forward,  which  burst  about  one 
hundred  yards  from  the  Trent's  bow.  Captain 
Moir  immediately  stopped  the  Trent*  as  the 
American  had  her  broadside  of  guns  run  out, 
and  men  at  quarters  ready  to  nre.  Captain 
Moir  then  hailed  her,  and  the  American  cap- 
tain replied  that  he  wished  to  send  a  boat  to 
the  steamer.  Two  officers  and  about  twenty 
men,  armed  with  muskets,  pistols,  and  cutlass- 
es, then  shoved  off  in  a  boat  and  boarded  the 
Trent,  and  demanded  a  list  of  the  passengers, 
which  the  captain  refused  to  give.  The  officer 
commanding  the  boat  stated  that  the  name  of 
the  frigate  was  the  "  San  Jacinto,"  of  which  he 
was  tho  first  lieutenant,  and  further,  that  they 
had  received  most  positive  information  that  cer- 
tain passengers  were  on  board,  whom  he  wished 
to  take  out.  Commander  Williams,  R.  N.,  the 
naval  agent  in  charge  of  Her  Majesty's  mails, 
with  Captain  Moir,  positively  objected  to*  their 
being  taken,  denying  their  right  to  take  any  per- 
son whatever  from  under  the  English  flag.  The 
lieutenant  then  called  out  the  names  of  the 
commissioners  and  their  secretaries,  and  said 
that  those  were  tho  persons  he  sought,  and  that 
he  would  take  them  at  all  hazards.  .The  four 
gentlemen,  who  were  standing  near,  answered 
to  their  names,  and  requested  to  know  what 
was  wanted  of  them.  The  lieutenant  stated 
that  he  wished  to  take  them  on  board  the 
man-of-war,  to  which  they  replied  that  they 
would  not  go  until  they  were  taken  by  force, 
and  turning  to  Captain  Moir,  Mr.  Slidell  said, 
"  We  claim  the  protection  of  the  British  flag." 
On  the  captain's  again  refusing  to  give  up  tho 
passengers,  the  lieutenant  said  he  should  take 
charge  of  the  ship.  Commander  Williams,  R. 
N.,  then  spoke  as  follows:  "In  this  ship  I 
am  the  representative  of  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  call  upon  the  officers  of  tho  ship 
and  the  passengers  generally  to  mark  my 
words  when,  in  the  name  of  that  Government, 
and  in  distinct  language,  I  denounce  this  as 
an  illegal  act — an  act  of  violation  of  interna- 
tional Taw— an  act,  indeed,  of  wanton  piracy, 
which,  had  we  the  means  of  defence,  you 
would  not  dare  to  attempt"  The  lieutenant 
then  beckoned  to  the  frigate,  and  three  boats, 
containing  thirty  marines  and  about  sixty  sail- 
ors, officered  and  heavily  armed,  came  along- 
side. The  men  at  once  leaped  on  deck,  sword 
in  hand.   After  some  more  parleying  Messrs. 
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Slidell,  Mason,  Eustis,  and  McFarland  were 
taken  and  forced  into  the  boat.  The  officers 
of  the  San  Jacinto  went  bAck  to  the  cabins  and 
took  possession  of  the  baggage,  and  sent  it . 
with  their  prisoners  on  board  the  San  Jacinto. 
Mr.  Slidell  said,  as  the  boat  shoved  off,  that  he 
expected  redress  from  the  British  Government 
for  this  outrage  while  under  the  protection  of 
its  flag,  and  called  npon  the  English  captain  to 
represent  the  case  properly.  The  lieutenant 
stopped  on  board,  having  ordered  the  boat  to 
return.  He  then  stated  that  he  had  orders  to 
take  Captain  Moir  and  his  papers  on  board  the 
San  Jacinto,  and  that  the  Trent  was  to  be 
moved  nearer.  Captain  Moir  replied:  "You 
will  find  me  on  ray  quarter-deck ;  if  you  want 
me  you  will  have  to  come  there  for  me,"  and 
he  immediately  walked  on  deck.  The  lieuten- 
ant, however,  went  into  one  of  the  boats,  and 
told  Captain  Moir  that  he  could  proceed.  The 
boat  pulled  for  the  San  Jacinto,  and  the  Trent 
steamed  ahead  for  St.  Thomas.  The  officers  of 
the  San  Jacinto  asked  for  provisions  for  the 
prisoners,  stating  that  they  were  short  of  stores. 
Captain  Moir  told  the  four  gentlemen  that  at 
thoir  request  he  would  supply  what  was  need- 
ed, and  they  having  expressed  a  wish  that 
he  should  do  so,  all  the  necessaries  were  sup- 
plied. 

An  officer  of  the  San  Jacinto  thus  reports  the 
affair:  "About  11.40  a.  m.,  the  look-out  at  the 
masthead  reported  a  smoke  as  from  a  steamer 
from  the  westward,  and  about  11  a.m.  she  was 
visible  from  the  deck.  We  were  all  ready  for  her, 
beat  to  quarters,  and  as  soon  as  sho  was  within 
reach  of  our  guns,  every  gun  of  our  starboard 
battery  was  trained  upon  her.  A  shot  from 
our  pivot  gun  was  fired  across  her  bow.  She 
hoisted  English  colors,  but  showed  no  dis- 
position to  slacken  her  speed  or  heave  to.  We 
hoisted  the  'Star  Spangled  Banner,1  and  as 
soon  as  sho  was  close  upon  us,  fired  a  shell 
across  her  bow,  which  brought  her  to.  Our  cap- 
tain hailed  her,  and  said  he  would  send  a  boat 
on  board,  and  ordered  Lieutenant  Fairfax  to 
board  her ;  he  went  in  the  socond  cutter ;  at  the 
same  time  Lieutenant  Greer  was  already  in  the 
third  cutter  to  shove  from  the  port  side  should 
his  assistance  be  required.  On  coming  along- 
side the  packet,  Lieutenant  Fairfax  ordered  the 
other  oflicers  to  remain  in  the  boat  with  the 
crew  until  force  should  become  necessary,  and 
he  went  on  board  alone.  The  captain  of  the 
mail  steamer  refused  to  show  his  papers  and 
passenger  list,  knowing  very  well  the  object 
of  our  visit  and  the  character  and  mission 
of  the  commissioners.  But  Mr.  Mason  being 
recognized,  a  part  of  the  armed  crew  was 
ordered  from  the  boat,  and  came  on  board. 
Messrs.  Ma^on  and  Slidell  were  then  requested 
to  come  on  board  the  San  Jacinto,  but  declined, 
and  said  that  they  would  only  yield  by  force ; 
Mr.  Slidell  making  the  remark  that '  it  would 
require  considerable  force  to  take  him  on  board 
the  San  Jacinto.'  Lieutenant  Fairfax  then  or- 
dered Mr.  Houston  to  return  to  our  ship  and 


report  that  the  Confederate  commissioners  were 
on  board  the  mail  steamer,  and  refused  to  come 
on  board  the  San  Jacinto  by  other  means  than 
force.  Lieutenant  Greer  then  shoved  off  and 
went  alongside  the  Trent,  sent  his  armed  crew 
and  marines  on  board,  and  stationed  them  at 
both  gangways,  and  then,  after  a  4  gentle  ap- 
plication' of  force,  the  four  gentlemen  were 
taken  in  the  second  cutter  and  conveyed  on 
board  of  our  ship,  where  they  were  received  by 
Captain, Wilkes  at  the  gangway,  and  shown 
into  his  cabin,  which  they  afterwards  occupied. 
Two  other  boats  were  then  sent  on  board  to 
remove  the  luggage,  and  the  ladies  having  de- 
clined the  hospitalities  offered  thorny  at  S.30 
we  parted  company  from  the  Trent." 

The  commissioners  made  a  protest  to  Captain 
Wilkes  on  the  next  day,  in  which  they  say 
that  when  the  Trent  got  within  hailing  dis- 
tance, her  captain  inquired  what  was  wanted! 
The  reply  was  understood  to  be :  "  They  would 
send  a  boat."  Both  vessels  were  then  station- 
ary, with  steam  shut  off.   A  boat  very  soon 

{>ut  off  from  the  ship,  followed  immediately 
>y  two  other  boats,  with  full  crews,  and  armed 
with  muskets  and  side-arms.  A  lieutenant  in 
the  uniform  of  the  United  States  navy,  and 
with  side-arms,  boarded  the  Trent,  and,  in 
the  presence  of  most  of  the  passengers  then 
assembled  on  the  upper  deck,  said  to  Captain 
Moir  that  he  came  with  orders  to  demand  bis 
passenger  list.  The  captain  refused  to  produce 
it,  and  formally  protested  against  any  right  to 
visit  his  ship  for  the  purpose  iudicated.  After 
some  conversation,  implying  renewed  protests 
on  the  part  of  the  captain  against  the  alleged 
object  of  the  visit,  and  on  the  part  of  the  officer 
of  the  San  Jacinto  that  he  had  only  to  exe- 
cute his  orders,  the  latter  said  that  two  gen- 
tlemen, naming  Messrs.  Slidell  and  Mason,  were 
known  to  be  on  board,  as  also  two  other  gentle- 
men, naming  Messrs.  Eustis  and  McFarland,  and 
that  his  orders  were  to  take  and  carry  them  on 
board  the  San  Jacinto.  On  first  addressing  the 
oaptain,  he  announced  himself  as  a  lieutenant 
of  the  United  States  steamer  San  Jacinto.  The 
four  gentlemen  named  being  present,  the  lieu- 
tenant addressed  Mr.  Slidell  and  afterwards  Mr. 
Mason,  repeating  that  his  orders  were  to  take 
them,  together  with  Messrs.  Eustis  and  McFar- 
land and  carry  them  on  board  his  ship.  Messrs. 
Slidell  and  Mason,  in  reply,  protested  in  the 
presence  of  the  captain  of  the  Trent,  his  officers 
and  passengers,  against  such  threatened  violation 
of  their  persons  and  their  rights,  and  informed 
the  lieutenant  that  they  would  not  leave  the 
ship  they  were  in  unless  compelled  by  the  em- 
ployment of  actual  force  greater  than  they 
could  resist,  and  Messrs.  Eustis  and  McFarland 
united  with  them  in  expressing  a  like  purpose. 
That  officer  stated  that  he  hoped  he  would  not 
be  compelled  to  resort  to  the  use  of  force,  but 
if  it  should  become  necessary  to  employ  it,  in 
order  to  execute  his  orders,  he  was  prepared  to 
do  so.  He  was  answered  by  the  commissioners 
that  they  would  submit  only  to  such  a  force. 
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The  lieutenant  then  went  to  the  gangway 
where  his  boats  were,  the  commissioners  going 
at  the  same  time  to  their  state  rooms  on  the 
next  deck  belowt  followed  by  Captain  Moir 
and  by  the  other  passengers.  The  lieutenant  re- 
turned  with  a  purty  of  his  men,  a  portion  of 
whom  were  armed  with  aide-amis,  and  others, 
appearing  to  be  a  squad  of  marines,  having 
muskets  and  bayonets.  Mr.  Slidell  was  in  his 
state  room  immediately  by  and  in  full  view. 
The  lieutenant  then  said  to  Mr.  Mason  that, 
having  his  force  now  present,  he  hoped  to 
be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  calling  it 
into  actual  use.  The  gentleman  again  answered 
that  he  would  only  submit  to  actual  force 
greater  than  he  could  overcome,  when  the  lieu- 
tenant, and  several  of  his  men,  by  his  order, 
took  hold  of  him,  and  in  a  manner  and  in  num- 
bers suflicient  to  make  resistance  fruitless ;  and 
Mr.  Slidell  joining  the  group  at  the  same  time, 
one  or  more  of  the  armed  party  took  like  hold 
of  him,  and  those  gentlemen  at  once  went  into 
the  boat 

One  account  says,  an  exciting  scene  took 
place  between  Mr.  Slidell,  his  eldest  daughter, 
a  noble  girl  devoted  to  her  father,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Fairfax.  "With  flashing  eyes  and  quivering 
lips,  she  threw  herself  in  the  doorway  of  the 
cabin  where  her  father  was,  resolved  to  defend 
,  him  with  her  life,  till,  on  the  order  being  given 
to  the  marines  to  advance,  which  they  did  with 
bayonets  pointed  at  this  poor  defenceless  girl, 
her  father  ended  the  painful  scene  by  escaping 
from  the  cabin  by  a  window,  when  he  was  im- 
mediately seized  by  the  marines  and  hurried 
into  the  boat.  The  commissioners  were  taken 
by  the  San  Jacinto  to  Fort  Warren,  in  Boston 
harbor,  where  they  remained  as  prisoners. 

A  most  intense  excitement  was  aroused  in 
England  upon  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the 
transaction.  Preparations  for  war  with  the 
United  States  were  commenced,  troops,  were 
sent  to  Canada,  and  a  formal  demand  was  made 
for  the  surrender  of  the  commissioners,  and  an 
npology  for  the  act  by  the  Government,  (&s 
Diplomatic  Cobhrspondencx.) 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Captain  Wilkes  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  subsequently,  but 
the  authorities  at  Washington  sent  instructions 
to  the  commandant  at  Fort  Warren  to  deliver 
the  Confederate  commissioners  to  the  represent- 
atives of  the  British  Government.  They  were, 
therefore,  quietly  placed  on  board  of  a  small 
steamer  and  taken  to  an  English  steam  vessel  at 
anchor  near  Provincetown,  some  distance  from 
Boston.  In  her  they  were  conveyed  to  the 
island  of  St.  Thomas,  and  thence  by  the  line  of 
steam  packets  took  passage  to  England,  where 
they  safely  arrived,  and  were  landed  without 
any  special  official  attention. 

TUCKER,  Gkohqb.  A  Virginian  jurist,  born 
in  1776,  died  1861.  He  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1819,  from  the  district  composed  of  the 
counties  of  Pittsylvania,  Halifax,  and  Campbell, 
at  that  time  one  of  the  twenty-two  districts  of 
Virginia.   While  in  Congress,  Mr.  Tucker  oc- 


cupied a  high  position  as  a  debater  and  a  con- 
stitutional lawyer,  and  his  constituents  mani- 
fested their  appreciation  of  his  merits  by  re- 
electing him  in  1821  and  1823.  In  1825,  he 
retired  from  Congress  to  accept  the  Professor- 
ship of  Law  in  the  University  of  Virginia, 
which  position  he  filled  for  a  number  of  years. 
In  his  retirement  from  public  life.  Professor 
Tucker  continued  to  render  himself  useful  to 
his  countrymen  by  the  preparation  of  several 
works,  the  most  important  of  which  were  a 
Life  of  Jefferson,  and  a  Political  History  of  the 
United  States. 

TYBEE  ISLAND.  Tybee  Island  is  in  Ty- 
bee  Bay,  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  to 
Savannah  River,  in  Georgia.  The  Savannah 
River  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  States 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  This  island  is 
southward  of  the  bar,  and  about  twenty  miles 
southwest  of  Port  Royal.  It  is  one  of  the  chain 
of  sea  islands  which  stretch  all  along  the  coast 
of  Georgia  and  the  adjoining  States.  The  isl- 
and is  small,  not  as  large  as  Port  Royal  Island. 
Cockspur  Island  lies  immediately  to  the  north 
of  it,  on  which  is  situated  Fort  Pulaski — a  very 
strong  work,  that  defends  the  entrance  to  the 
Savannah  River,  and  the  defensive  outpost  of 
the  city  of  Savannah  itself.  Tybee  Island  has 
been  notable  chiefly  with  mariners  on  account 
of  its  light-house,  (Tybee  Light,)  one  of  tho 
most  prominent  on  the  Southern  coast  It 
was  a  fixed  light,  108  feet  above  the  sea, 
on  the  northeast  end  of  the  island,  and  in  clear 
weather  it  might  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  six- 
teen miles.  This  beacon  was  extinguished  by 
the  Georgians  shortly  after  they  had  seceded 
from  the  Union.  Tybee  is  long,  narrow,  and 
somewhat  marshy,  in  the  coast  county  of  Chat- 
ham, and  in  climate  and  scenery  is  very  much  like 
Port  Royal  and  the  other  Carolina  sea  islands. 
A  small  amount  of  sea  island  cotton  is  raised 
upon  it,  and  its  inhabitants  are  few.  It  has  a 
beautiful  creek  to  the  west  of  it,  where  a  ship 
of  any  burden  may  lie  at  anchor  in  perfect 
safety. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  General  Sherman, 
from  the  Port  Royal  expedition,  determined  to 
make  a  reconnoissance  of  the  island,  and  landed 
with  a  small  party.   They  discovered,  on  the 

Eoint  of  land  reaching  out  beyond  the  light- 
ouse,  a  fortification  which  had  apparently  been 
deserted  for  about  eight  days.  It  was  a  mere 
redan  with  flanking  curtains,  and  had  been 
mounted  with  not  more  than  four  or  five  guns. 
These  had  been  moved.  Behind  it  was  a  mar- 
tello  tower,  with  embrasures,  altogether  unfit 
for  use.  The  light-house  was  deserted,  and  no 
trace  of  occupation  discovered  anywhere  in  its 
vicinity.  The  island  is  about  two  miles  wide 
by  five  long,  and  its  nearest  point  is  distant 
only  about  a  mile  from  Fort  Pulaski.  The  light- 
house and  battery  are  on  the  opposite  corner 
from  the  fort.  General  Sherman,  with  an  es- 
cort of  marines,  having  examined  the  lower 
and  deserted  battery,  approached  the  point  of 
the  island  nearest  to  the  fort,  and  was  honored 
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with  a  sliell  or  two  from  Fort  Pulaski,  which 
came  quit©  near  them.  Lieutenant  Magner, 
however,  was  allowed  to  examine-  another 
small  work  situated  so  as  to  cover  the  whole 
line  of  the  beach  between  its  two  angles,  lie 
found  no  guns  left,  but  that  the  position  was 
admirable  for  defensive  purposes.  The  enemy 
had  evidently  been  aware  of  its  importance; 
as  once  in  possession  of  Federal  forces,  it  would 
bo  very  easy  to  throw  shells  into  Fort  Pulaski. 
The  remains  of  a  hutted  encampment  large 


enough  for  a  hundred  men  were  to  be  seen  from 
this  place,  but  they  bore  no  trace  of  having 
been  recently  occupied.  There  was  no  flag  on 
the  island,  and  it  had  evidently  been  completely 
abandoned.  The  fact  that  Federal  vessels  could 
come  under  the  lee  of  the  island  and  anchor  in 
sight  of  Fort  Pulaski,  (only  fifteen  miles  from 
Savannah,)  and  that  shells  could  be  thrown  into 
the  fort  without  difficulty,  made  its  possession, 
at  any  cost,  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  Fed- 
eral force. 
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UNITED  STATES.  Tho  population  of  the 
United  States  is  numbered  at  tho  end  of  each 
ten  years.  The  first  census  was  taken  in  1790, 
at  which  time  the  whole  population  was  3,929,- 
827.  The  last  census  was  taken  in  the  month 
of  June,  1860.  Tho  whole  population,  consist- 
ing of  white,  free  colored,  and  slave,  and  tho 
ratio  of  increase  of  each  class  since  the  pre- 
vious census  in  1830,  were  as  given  below. 

Tlio  election  for  a  President  of  tho  United 
States  took  place  on  tho  4th  of  November,  I8C0. 


The  candidate  of  the  Republicans  was  Abraham 
Lincoln,  of  Illinois.  Tho  distinctive  principle 
which  he  represented  was  tho  non-extension  of 
slavery  to  the  territories  of  tho  United  States, 
and  its  speedy  removal  from  all  places  belong- 
ing to,  or  under  the  exclusive  control  of  tho 
Federal  Government. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  the  candidate  rep- 
resenting the  principle  of  non-intervention, 
which  was  understood  to  mean  that  Congress 
should  not  interfere  with  the  question  of  slavery 
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or  no  slavery  in  a  territory,  but  that  it  shonld 
bo  left  to  the  inhabitants  to  determine  when 
they  assembled  in  convention  to  form  a  State 
constitution.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Douglas  con- 
sisted of  a  portion  of  the  Democratic  party. 

John  C.  Breckinridge  was  the  candidate  rep- 
resenting the  principle  of  protection  to  slavery 
in  tho  territories,  regarding  stoves  as  a  species 
of  property  recognized  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  After  the  territories  be- 
come States,  the  whole  question  is  under  their 
control.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Breckinridge  con- 
stituted that  portion  of  the  Democratic  party 
•which  did  not  support  Mr.  Douglas. 

John  Bell  was  the  candidate  of  a  party  whose 
platform  was  "  the  Constitution*,  the  Union,  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws." 

Tho  vote  of  tho  people  at  the  election  was  as 
follows:  Lincoln,  1,857,610;  Douglas,  1,365,- 
976;  Breckinridge,  847,953;  Bell,  590,681. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  at  this 
time  was  composed  of  the  following  officers : 

Prttidmt. — James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania. 
l'ue-J*re*ident.~Joha  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky. 
Secretary  of  State. — Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.— Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia. 
Secretary  of  War.— John  B.  Floyd,  of  Virginia. 
Secretary  of  the  Xavy.— Isaac  Touccy,  of  Conn. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.— Jacob  Thompson,  of  Miss. 
Jixtmaster- General.- Joueph  Holt,  of  Ky. 
Attorney  General.-Joba  &  Black,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Tho  movements  in  Sonth  Carolina  early  at- 
tracted tho  attention  of  the  Government.  Some 
of  its  members  were  doubtless  informed  that 
measures  leading  to  secession  would  be  imme- 
diately taken  after  the  day  on  which  tho  presi-, 
deutial  election  was  held ;  others  probably  ap- 
prehended some  movements  of  this  nature,  but 
were  not  informed  what  they  would  probably 
be.  As  early  as  the  20th  of  November  the  At- 
torney-General sent  a  reply  to  some  questions 
respecting  which  his  opinion  had  been  asked  by 
the  President.  These  questions  related  to  the 
obligation  of  citizens  to  obey  the  laws ;  to  the 

Sower  of  the  Government  for  the  collection  of 
uties,  for  the  protection  of  public  property, 
and  to  put  down  unlawful  combinations  too 
powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  judicial  proceedings.  On  the  first 
question  the  view  taken  by  tho  Attorney-Gen- 
eral was  expressed  in  these  words : 

The  will  of  a  State,  whether  expressed  in  its  consti- 
tution or  laws,  cannot,  while  it  remains  in  tho  Confed- 
eracy, absolve  her  people  from  obeying  the  just  and 
constitutional  requirements  of  the  Central  Government. 
Nor  can  any  act  of  the  Central  Government  displace 
the  jur  isdiction  of  a  State,  because  the  laws  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  arc  supreme  and  binding  only  so  far  as  they 
are  passed  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution.  I  do  not 
say  what  might  be  effected  by  mere  revolutionary 
force.  I  am  speaking  of  legal  and  constitutional  right. 
This  is  the  view  always  taken  bv  the  Judiciary,  and 
so  universally  adopted  that  the  statement  of  ft  may 


With  regard  to  the  collection  of  duties  at  any 
port,  his  views  were  as  follows : 

Where  the  law  directs  a  thing  to  be  done,  without 
saying  how,  thatlmplics  the  power  to  use  such  meant 
as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  accomplish  the  end 


of  the  Legislature.  But  where  the  mode  of  performing 
a  duty  is  pointed  out  by  statute,  that  is  the  exclusive 
mode,  ana  no  other  can  be  followed.  The  United  States 
hare  no  common  law  to  fall  back  upon  when  the  writ- 
ten law  is  defective.  If,  therefore,  on  Act  of  Congress 
declares  that  a  certain  thing  shall  be  done  by  a  partic- 
ular officer,  it  cannot  be  done  by  a  different  officer. 
The  agency  which  the  law  furnishes  for  its  own  execu- 
tion  must  be  used,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  For 
instance,  the  revenues  of  the  United  States  are  to  be 
collected  in  a  certain  way,  at  certain  established  ports, 
and  by  a  certain  class  of  officers ;  the  President  has  no 
authority,  under  any  circumstances,  to  collect  the  same 
revenues  at  other  places,  by  a  different  sort  of  officers, 
or  in  ways  not  provided  for.  Even  if  the  machinery 
furnished  by  Congress  for  the  collection  of  the  duties 
should  by  any  cause  become  so  deranged  or  broken  up 
that  it  could  not  be  used,  that  would  not  be  a  legal 
reason  for  substituting  a  different  kind  of  machinery 
in  its  place. 

The  law  requires  that  all  goods  imported  into  the 
United  States  within  certain  collection  districts  shall 
be  entered  at  the  proper  port,  and  the  duty  thereon 
shall  be  received  by  the  collector  appointed  for  and 
residing  at  that  port.  But  the  functions  of  the  collec- 
tor may  be  exercised  anywhere  at  or  within  the  port ; 
there  is  no  law  which  confines  him  to  the  custom- 
house, or  anv  other  particular  spot.  If  the  custom- 
house were  burnt  down,  he  might  remove  to  another 
building;  if  he  were  driven  from  the  shore,  be  might 
go  on  board  a  vessel  in  the  harbor.  If  he  keeps  within 
the  port  he  is  within  the. law. 

The  right  of  the  Government  over  public 
property  is  thus  explained : 

It  is  believed  that  no  important  public  building  has 
been  bought  or  erected  on  ground  where  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  in  which  it  is,  has  not  passed  a  law 
consenting  to  the  purchase  of  it  and  ceding  the  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction.  This  Government,  then,  is  not  only 
the  owner  of  those  buildings  and  grounds,  but  by  vir- 
tue of  the  supreme  and  paramount  law,  it  regulates  Ihe 
•ctiou  aud  punishes  the  offences  of  all  who  are  within 
them.  If  any  one  of  an  owner's  rights  is  plainer  than 
another,  it  is  that  of  keeping  exclusive  possession  and 
repelling  intrusion.  The  right  of  defending  the  public 
property  includes  also  the  right  of  recapture  aher  it 
lias  been  unlawfully  taken  by  another.  President  Jef- 
ferson held  the  opinion,  and  acted  upon  it,  that  he 
could  order  a  military  force  to  take  possession  of  any 
land  to  which  tho  United  States  bad  title,  though  they 
had  never  occupied  it  before,  though  a'private  party 
claimed  and  held  it,  and  though  it  was  not  then  needed 
nor  proposed  to  be  used  for  any  purpose  connected 
with  tho  operations  of  the  Government.  This  may 
have  been  a  stretch  of  Executive  power;  but  the  right 
of  retaking  public  property  in  which  the  Government 
has  been  carrying  on  its* lawful  business,  and  from 
which  its  officers  nave  been  unlawfully  thrust  out,  can- 
not well  be  doubted ;  and  when  it  was  exercised  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  iu  October,  188ft,  every  one  acknowl- 
edged the  legal  justice  of  it. 

The  next  question  asked  of  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, was  tho  most  important  of  all  the  inqui- 
ries. His  view  of  it  is  interesting,  as  it  comprises 
the  ground  upon  which  the  succeeding  Admin- 
istration relied  at  tho  commencement  of  its  mil- 
itary operations. 

I  come  now  to  the  point  in  your  letter  which  is  prob- 
ably of  the  greatest  practical  imjiortance.  By  the  act 
of  1807  you  may  employ  such  parts  of  the  land  and  na- 
val forces  as  you  shall  judge  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  causing  toe  laws  to  be  duly  executed,  in  ail  cases 
where  it  is  lawful  fo  use  the  militia  for  the  same  pur- 
nose.  Br  the  act  of  17&>  the  militia  may  be  called 
forth  "  wnencver  the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
opposed,  or  the  execution  thereof  obstructed  in  any 
States  by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  or  br 
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the  power  rested  in  the  marshals."  This  imposes  upon 
the  President  the  sole  responsibility  of  deciding  whether 
the  exigency  has  arisen  which  requires  the  use  of  mil- 
itary force ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  that 
responsibility  will  be  his  care  not  to  overstep  the  limits 
of  his  legal  and  just  authority. 

The  laws  referred  to  in  the  act  of  1795  are  manifestly 
those  which  are  administered  by  the  judges  and  exe- 
cuted by  the  ministerial  officers  of  the  courts  for  the 
punishment  of  crime  against  the  United  States,  for  the 
protection  of  rights  claimed  under  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution and  laws,  and  for  the  enforcement  of  such  obli- 

5 at  ions  as  come  within  the  cognizance  of  the  Federal 
udiciary.  To  compel  obedience  to  these  laws  the 
courts  hare  authority  to  punish  all  who  obstruct  their 
regular  administration,  and  the  marshals  and  their  dep- 
uties hare  the  same  powers  as  sheriffs  and  their  depu- 
ties in  the  several  States  in  executing  the  laws  of  the 
States.  These  are  the  ordinary  means  provided  for 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  whole  spirit  of  our 
system  is  opposed  to  the  employment  of  any  other  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  arising  out  of  great 
and  unusual  combinations  against  them.  Their  agency 
must  continue  to  be  used  until  their  incapacity  to  cope 
with  the  power  opposed  to  them  shall  be  plainly  de- 
monstrated. It  is  only  upon  clear  evidence  to  that 
effect  that  a  military  force  cap  be  called  into  the  field. 
Even  then  its  operations  must  be  purely  defensive.  It 
can  suppress  only  such  combinations  as  are  found  di- 
rectly  opposing  the  laws  and  obstructing  the  execution 
thereof.  It  can  do  no  more  than  what  might  and 
ought  to  be  done  by  a  civil  posse,  if  a  civil  posse  could 
be  raised  large  enough  to  meet  the  same  opposition. 
On  such  occasions,  especially,  the  military  power  must 
be  kept  in  strict  subordination  to  the  civil  authority, 
since  it  is  ouly  in  aid  of  the  latter  that  the  former  can 
act  at  all. 

But  what  if  the  feeling  in  any  State  against  the  Unit- 
ed States  should  become  so  universal  that  the  Federal 
officers  themselves  (including  judges,  district  attor- 
neys, and  marshals)  would  be  reached  by  the  same  in* 
fluenccs  and  resign  their  places?  Of  course  the  first 
step  would  be  to  appoint  others  in  their  stead,  if  others 
coulfl  be  got  to  serve.  But,  in  such  an  event,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  great  difficulties  would  be  found  in 
tilling  the  offices.  We  can  easily  conceive  how  it  might 
become  altogether  impossible.  Wo  are  therefor© 
obliged  to  consider  what  can  be  done  in  case  we  have 
no  courts  to  issue  judicial  process,  and  no  minis- 
terial officers  to  execute  it.  In  that  event  troops 
would  certainly  be  out  of  place,  and  their  use  wholly 
illegal.  If  they  are  sent  to  aid  the  courts  and  mar- 
shals, there  must  be  courts  and  marshals  to  be  aided. 
Without  the  exercise  of  those  functions,  which  be- 
long exclusively  to  the  civil  service,  the  laws  cannot 
be  executed  in  any  event,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
physical  strength  which  the  Government  bos  at  its 
command.  Under  such  circumstances,  to  send  a  mil- 
itary force  into  any  State  with  orders  to  act  against  the 
people  would  be  simply  making  war  upon  them. 

The  existing  laws  put  and  keep  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment strictly  on  the  defensive.  You  can  use  force  only 
to  repel  an  assault  on  the  public  property,  and  aid  the 
courts  in  the  performance  of  their  duty.  If  the  means 
given  you  to  collect  the  revenue  and  execute  tbe  other 
laws  be  insufficient  for  that  purpose,  Congress  may  ex- 
tend and  make  them  more  effectual  to  that  end. 

If  one  of  the  States  should  declare  her  independence, 
your  action  cannot  depend  upon  the  rightfulness  of  the 
cause  upon  which  such  declaration  is  based.  Whether 
the  retirement  of  a  State  from  the  Union  be  the  exer- 
cise of  a  right  reserved  in  the  Constitution  or  a  revolu- 
tionary movement,  it  is  certain  that  you  have  not  in 
either  case  the  authority  to  recognize  her  independence 
or  to  absolve  her  frotnher  Federal  obligations.  Con- 
gress, or  the  other  States  iu  convention  assembled,  must 
take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper. 
In  such  an  event  I  see  no  course  for  you  but  to  go 
straight  onward  in  the  path  you  have  hitherto  trodden, 
that  is,  execute  the  laws  to  the  extent  of  the  defensivo 
means  placed  in  your  hands,  and  act  generally  upon 


the  assumption  that  the  present  constitutional  relations 
between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tinue to  exist,  until  a  new  order  of  things  shall  be  es- 
tablished, either  by  law  or  force. 

On  the  right  of  Congress  to  make  war  upon 
a  State,  and  require  the  President  to  carry  it  on, 
the  views  of  the  Attorney-General  were  also 
given.  Subsequent  events  attach  interest  to 
these  views,  which  they  would  otherwise  hardly 
posses*.  They  were  doubtless  tho  opinions 
which  controlled  the  action  of  tho  Administra- 
tion until  the  close  of  its  term. 

Whether  Congress  bos  the  constitutional  right  to 
make  war  against  one  or  more  States,  and  require  tbe 
Executive  of  the  Federal  Government  to  carry  it  on  by 
means  of  force  to  be  drawn  from  tbe  other  States,  is  a 
question  for  Congress  itself  to  consider.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  no  such  power  is  expressly  given ;  nor 
are  there  any  words  in  the  Constitution  which  imply 
it  Among  the  powers  enumerated  in  Article  I.,  section 
8,  is  that  "  to  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,  and  to  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land 
and  water."  This  certainly  means  nothing  more  than 
the  power  to  commence  and  carry  on  hostilities  against 
the  foreign  enemies  of  the  nation.  Another  clause  in 
the  same  section  gives  Congress  the  power  "  to  pro- 
vide for  calling  forth  the  militia,"  and  to  use  them 
within  tbe  limits  of  the  State.  But  this  power  is  so 
restricted  by  the  words  which  immediatelv  follow,  that 
it  can  be  exercised  only  for  one  of  the  following  pur- 
poses: I,  To  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union;  that  is, 
to  aid  the  Federal  officers  in  the  performance  of  their 
regular  duties.  2.  To  suppress  insurrections  against 
tbe  States;  but  this  is  confined  by  Article  IV.,  sec.  4, 
to  cases  in  which  the  State  herself  shall  apply  for  as- 
sistance against  her  own  people.  8.  To  repel  the  in- 
vasion of  a  State  by  enemies  who  come  from  abroad  to 
assail  her  in  her  own  territory.  All  these  provisions 
are  made  to  protect  tbe  States,  not  to  authorize  an  at- 
tack by  one  part  of  the  country  upon  another;  to  pre- 
serve their  peocc,  and  not  to  plunge  them  into  civil 
war.  Our  forefathers  do  not  seem  to  have  thought 
that  war  was  calculated  "  to  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide 
for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity."  There  was  undoubtedly  a  strong  and  uni- 
versal conviction  among  the  men  who  framed  and  rat- 
ified the  Constitution  that  military  force  would  not  only 
be  useless  but  pernicious  as  a  means  of  holding  tbe 
States  together. 

If  it  be  true  that  war  cannot  be  declared,  nor  a  sys- 
tem of  general  hostilities  carried  on  by  the  Central 
Government  against  a  State,  then  it  seems  to  follow 
that  an  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  ipto facto  an  expulsion 
of  such  State  from  the  Union.  Being  treated  as  an 
alien  and  an  enemy,  she  would  be  compelled  to  act  ac- 
cordingly. And  if  Congress  shall  break  up  the  pres- 
ent Union  by  unconstitutionally  putting  strife  and  en 
mity  and  armed  hostility  between  different  sections  of 
the  country,  instead  of  the  "  domestic  tranquillity" 
which  the  Constitution  was  meant  to  insure,  will  not 
all  the  States  be  absolved  from  their  Federal  obliga- 
tions ?  Is  any  portion  of  the  people  bound  to  contri- 
bute their  money  or  their  blood  to  carry  on  a  contest 
like  that  t 

The  right  of  the  General  Government  to  preserve  it- 
self in  its  whole  constitutional  vigor  by  repelling  a  di- 
rect and  positive  aggression  upon  its  property  or  its 
officers  cannot  be  denied.  But  this  is  a  totally  differ- 
ent thing  from  an  offensive  war  to  punish  the  people 
for  the  political  misdeeds  of  their  State  government,  or 
to  prevent  a  threatened  violation  of  the  Constitution, 
or  to  enforce  an  acknowledgment  that  the  Government 
of  tbe  United  States  is  supreme.  The  States  arc  col- 
leagues of  one  another,  and  if  some  of  them  shall  con- 
quer the  rest  and  hold  them  as  subjugated  provinces, 
it  would  totally  destroy  tbe  whole  theory  upon  which 
they  are  now  connected. 
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During  the  month  of  November,  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  had  passed  an  act  requiring 
a  State  Convention  to  assemble  on  the  17th  of 
December.  Preparations  were  commenced  in 
other  States  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
to  secure  similar  conventions.  These  prepara- 
tions consisted  of  proclamations  by  the  Gover- 
nors calling  an  extra  session  of  the  legislatures, 
or  of  the  demonstrations  of  citizens  in  favor 
of  the  same  object.  Evidently  a  boastful  and 
violent  spirit  was  becoming  aroused,  which  was 
determined  to  effect  a  separation  of  the  States 
of  the  Union.  Its  development  could  be  seen 
almost  daily,  and  the  first  apprehensions 
awakened  were,  that  it  might  acquire  so  much 
force  and  violence  as  to  overwhelm  those  senti- 
ments of  attachment  to  the  Union,  which  were 
known  to  be  alive  in  the  bosom  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  in  each  of  the  Southern  States.  In 
the  border  States  of  Virginia,  Tennessee,  North 
Carolina,  and  Arkansas,  the  love  for  the  Union 
was  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  check  the  vio- 
lence of  every  hostile  passion,  and  retain  them 
under  the  Federal  Government,  unless  new  mo- 
tives for  secession  should  arise.  So  it  for  a  time 
proved.  But  in  those  farther  south,  the  Union 
demonstrations,  although  numerous,  could  not 
withstand  the  torrent  of  passion  with  whieh 
they  were  assailed.  The  calm  and  manly  elo- 
quence of  Stephens,  uttered  at  the  request  of 
members  of  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  on  the 
evening  of  November  14,  was  soon  forgotten 
amid  the  excitement  of  passion  that  followed, 
and  he  himself  was  swept  away  by  it.  At  that 
hour,  standing  in  tho  hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  Georgia,  he  said : 

"  I  look  upon  this  country,  with  our  institu- 
tions, as  the  Eden  of  the  world,  the  paradise  of 
the  universe.  It  may  be  that  out  of  it  we 
may  become  greater  and  more  prosperous,  but 
I  am  candid  and  sincere  in  telling  you  that  I 
fear  if  we  rashly  evince  passion,  and  without 
sufficient  cause  shall  take  that  step,  that  instead 
of  becoming  greater  or  more  peacefal,  prosper- 
ous, and  happy — instead  of  becoming  gods,  we 
will  become  demons,  and  at  no  distant  day 
commence  cutting  one  another's  throats.  This 
is  my  apprehension.  Let  ns,  therefore,  what- 
ever we  do,  meet  these  difficulties,  great  as 
they  are,  like  wise  and  sensible  men,  and 
consider  them  in  the  light  of  all  the  conse- 
quences which  may  attend  our  action.  Let  ns 
see  first  clearly  where  the  path  of  duty  leads, 
and  then  we  may  not  fear  to  tread  therein." 

He  then  proceeded  to  meet  and  refute  the 
popular  argument  in  favor  of  secession  in  these 
direct  and  plain  words : 

wThe  first  question  that  presents  itself  is.  Shall 
the  people  of  the  South  secede  from  the  Union 
in  consequence  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  ?  My 
countrymen,  I  tell  yon  frankly,  candidly,  and 
earnestly,  that  I  do  not  think  that  they  ought. 
In  ray  judgment,  the  election  of  no  man,  con- 
stitutionally chosen  to  that  high  office,  is  suffi- 
cient cause  for  any  State  to  separate  from  the 


Union.  It  ought  to  stand  by  and  aid  still  in 
maintaining  the  Constitution  of  the  country. 
To  make  a  point  of  resistance  to  the  Govern- 
ment, to  withdraw  from  it  because  a  man  has 
been  constitutionally  elected,  puts  us  in  the 
wrong.  We  are  pledged  to  maintain  the  Con- 
stitution. Many  of  us  have  sworn  to  support 
it.  Can  we,  therefore,  for  the  mere  election 
of  a  man  to  the  Presidency — and  that  too  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  prescribed  forms  of  the  Con- 
stitution—make a  point  of  resistance  to  the 
Government  without  becoming  the  breakers  of 
that  sacred  instrument  ourselves,  by  withdraw- 
ing ourselves  from  it  ?  Would  we  not  be  in  the 
wrong  ?  Whatever  fate  is  to  befall  this  conn- 
try,  let  it  never  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
people  of  the  South,  and  especially  to  the  people 
of  Georgia,  that  we  were  untrue  to  our  nation- 
al engagements.  Let  the  fault  and  the  wrong 
rest  upon  others.  If  all  our  hopes  are  to  be 
blasted,  if  the  Republic  is  to  go  down,  let  ns  be 
found  to  the  last  moment  standing  on  the  deck, 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
waving  over  our  heads. '  Let  the  fanatics  of  the 
North  break  the  Constitution,  if  such  is  their 
fell  purpose.  Let  the  responsibility  be  upon 
them.  I  shall  speak  presently  more  of  their 
acta ;  but  let  not  the  South,  let  us  not  be  the 
ones  to  commit  the  aggression.  We  went  into 
the  election  with  this  people.  The  result  was 
different  from  what  we  wished ;  but  the  elec- 
tion has  been  constitutionally  held.  Were  we 
to  make  a  point  of  resistance  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  go  out  of  the  Union  on  that  account, 
the  record  would  be  made  up  hereafter  against 
us." 

Hours  passed  during  which  a  crowded  au- 
dience listened  to  his  arguments  and  eloquence 
in  favor  of  the  Union.  Three  months  later, 
and  this  man  becomes  the  Vice-President  of 
a  Southern  Confederacy.  The  Union,  in  his 
view,  is  dissolved,  the  past  is  forgotten,  the  fu- 
ture spreads  a  glorious  vision  before  his  eyes. 
(Set  Confederate  States,  page  129.) 

The  secession  of  the  Southern  States  was  not 
accomplished  by  a  movement  of  the  people. 
It  was  a  preconceived  and  arranged  purpose 
on  the  part  of  many  prominent  public  men, 
cherished  until  the  favorable  hour  should  come 
for  its  execution.  Tho  hour  thus  selected  was 
that  upon  which  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
took  place.  Then  the  plan  was  put  in  execu- 
tion without  regard  to  the  forms  of  law,  or  the 
numbers  of  the  Union  men. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  assembled 
on  the  8d  of  December,  1860,  ($ee  Coxgkess 
U.  8.,)  and  the  Message  of  President  Buchanan 
was  immediately  delivered.  (See  Punuo  Docu- 
ments.) In  this  Message  he  denied  in  strong 
and  unanswerable  language  the  right  of  seces- 
sion, and  indicated  his  purpose  to  collect  tho 
revenue  and  defend  the  forts  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

The  attitude  of  South  Carolina  already  ex- 
cited the*  apprehensions  of  the  Government. 
The  subject  of  sending  reinforcements  to  the 
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forts  in  tho  harbor  of  Charleston,  had  evidently 
been  under  consideration  in  tho  Cabinet,  but  was 
deferred  or  delayed  by  the  action  of  Secretary 
Floyd.  On  the  other  hand,  fears  of  these  re- 
en  forceraonts  were  entertained  by  the  author- 
ities of  that  State,  and  on  the  9th  of  December, 
a  part  of  the  delegation  in  Congress  gave  their 
assurances  to  the  President  tbat  there  would 
be  no  immediate  attempt  to  possess  them.  {See 
pago  654  for  copy  of  their  statement.) 

Assurances  were  given  by  the  President,  as  it 
is  stated,  that  there  should  be  no  change  in  the 
position  of  tho  troops  at  Charleston. 

On  tho  10th  of  December,  the  Secretary  of 
tho  Treasury,  Howell  Cobb,  resigned  his  offico 
and  immediately  left  Washington  for  his  resi- 
dence in  Georgia,  whero  he  was  soon  after  elected 
a  member  of  the  State  Convention,  and  subse- 
quently chosen  as  a  delegate  to  the  Confederate 
Congress,  and  appointed  a  brigadier-general 
in  the  Confederate  army.  This  resignation  was 
followed  four  days  afterwards  by  tbat  of  tho 
Secretary  of  State,  Lewis  Cass.  The  explanation 
given  in  the  official  paper  was  in  these  words  : 

"To  avoid  all  misconstruction  or  misstate- 
ment of  the  reasons  which  caused  this  event, 
we  havo  taken  pains  to  ascertain  tho  true 
cause.  It  is  not  that  General  Cass  differed  from 
the  President  in  regard  to  any  portion  of  his 
late  Message.  On  the  great  question  of  coercing 
a  State  to  remain  in  the  Union  by  military 
force,  tho  President  and  General  Cass  were  per- 
fectly united  in  opinion.  The  difficulty  arose 
from  tho  fact  that  General  Cass  insisted  that 
a  naval  and  military  force  should  be  sent  im- 
mediately to  Charleston  to  reenforco  the  forts  in 
that  harbor ;  and  that  tho  President  was  of 
opinion  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  any  such 
measure,  in  order  to  secure  the  forts  against 
attack.  This  being  tho  President's  conviction, 
he  would  not  sanction  a  movement  which 
might  lead  to  collision  and  bloodshed  in  the 
present  excited  state  of  feelings  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  other  Southern  States,  and  at  a  time 
when  every  friend  of  the  Union  is  using  his 
best  efforts  to  prevent  its  dissolution,  or,  if  that 
be  not  possible,  to  avert  the  adoption  of  any 
measure  which  would  render  its  reconstruction 
hopeless." 

General  Cass  was  the  oldest  member  of  tho 
Cabinet.  In  early  life,  he  emigrated  from  his 
native  State,  New  Hampshire,  to  Ohio,  and 
subsequently  rose  to  distinction  as  Governor 
of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  which  became 
the  State  of  Michigan.  Ho  was  subsequently 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  President  Jackson, 
a  minister  to  Paris,  senator  from  the  State  of 
Michigan,  and  democratic  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  in  1848.  He  was  succeeded  as  Sec- 
retary of  State,  by  Attorney-General  Black. 
Tho  office  vacated  by  Mr.  Cobb  was  filled  by  tho 
appointment  of  Philip  F.  Thomas,  of  Maryland. 

The  question  which  arose  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  General  Cass  was  doubtless  the  most 
difficult  one  ever  before  tho  Cabinet.  At  this 
time  the  State  Convention  of  South  Carolina  had 


not  assembled.  No  overt  act  had  been  commits 
ted,  no  official  step  had  been  taken  except  the 
passage  of  an  act  by  tho  Legislature  calling  a 
State  Convention,  whfch  had  often  been  done 
in  nearly  all  tho  States.  Immediately  upon 
tho  opening  of  tho  session  of  Congress,  meas- 
ures had  been  introduced  into  each  House  for 
the  purpose  of  stopping  the  progress  of  the 
secession  movement,  and  healing  the  difficulties 
of  tho  country.  The  propositions  of  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden were  before  the  Senate,  and  a  flood  of 
measures  of  reconciliation,  so  far  as  it  could 
bo  done  by  a  declaration  of  sentiments,  was 
brought  forward  in  the  House.    Meantime  the 

Seoplo  begnuto  move  in  every  Northern,  Mid- 
le,  and  tho  upper  tier  of  the  Southern  States, 
in  favor  of  a  settlement  of  the  difficulties.  It 
was  an  indisputable  fact,  at  this  time,  that  the 
vote  cast  for  Mr.  Douglas,  numbering  1,365,976, 
and  that  cast  for  Mr.  Hell,  numbering  590,631, 
and  the  vote  for  Mr.  Breckinridge  in  the  free 
States,  numbering  284,422,  making  a  total  of 
2,241,029,  was  unanimously  in  favor  of  a  peace- 
able and  reasonable  settlement  of  all  difficulties 
with  any  of  the  Southern  States.  The  vote  for 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  1,857,610,  of  which  at  least 
one-fourth  would  have  approved  of  such  a 
peaceable  settlement  of  the  difficulties  as  might 
havo  boen  satisfactory  to  all  the  Southern 
States,  whoso  complaints  were  founded  upon 
questions  connectcd.with  slavery.  Of  the  vote 
given  to  Mr.  Breckinridge  in  tho  shareholding 
States,  numbering  563,531,  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  it  desired  a  peaceable  settlement  upon 
such  terms  as  would  have  been  satisfactory  to 
tho  friends  of  conciliation  and  compromise  in 
tho  Northern  States.  Thus  tho  voice  of  tho 
people  of  tho  country  at  this  time  was  over-' 
whelmingly  in  favor  of  conciliation,  forbear- 
ance, and  compromise.  The  remainder  of  those 
who  voted  for  Mr.  Breckinridge  were  deter- 
mined upon  secession  if  it  could  be  accom- 
plished, and  a  portion  of  those  who  voted  for 
Mr.  Lincoln  were  determined  that  there  should 
be  no  concession,  on  the  ground  that  the  Consti- 
tution and  tho  laws  were  sufficient  for  tho  emer- 
gency. This  state  of  public  sentiment  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  and  thoso  in  favor  of 
an  adjustment  indicated  a  decided  opposition 
to  coercive  measures  against  the  Southern 
States.  Tho  view  which  they  then  entertained 
of  coercion  was  subsequently  expressed  in  tho 
emphatic  words  of  Mr.  Douglas :  "  You  must 
do  ono  of  two  things:  either  settle  the 
difficulty  amicably,  or  by  the  sword.  An  ami- 
cablo  settlement  is  a  perpetuation  of  the  Union. 
Tho  use  of  tho  sword  is  war,  disnnion,  and 
separation,  now  and  forever."  Meant imo  the 
Government,  in  its  endeavors  to  act  in  con- 
formity to  these  views  of  tho  country,  mani- 
fested the  most  extreme  forbearance,  even  in 
the  presence  of  acts  which,  if  proceeding  from 
a  foreign  power,  would,  by  common  consent, 
have  resulted  in  immediate  war. 

On  tho  20th  of  December,  1860,  tho  ordi- 
nance of  secession  was  passed  by  tho  State 
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Convention  of  South  Carolina,  and  immediately 
afterwards  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
proceed  to  Washington  to  negotiate  for  a  peace- 
able surrender,  by  the  Federal  Government,  of 
the  forts  and  other  public  property  within  the 
limits  of  the  State.    (See  Sooth  Carolina.) 

About  this  time,  on  the  26th  of  December, 
Major  Anderson  transferred  his  garrison  from 
Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort  Sumter,  in  Charleston 
harbor.  (See  Fokts,  page  315,  also  Scmteb  and 
Cnxni  ESTOx.)  The  movement  excited  intense 
indignation  among  the  active  secessionists.  It 
was  the  first  flash  across  their  minds  of  the 
idea  that  the  United  States  might  fight  before 
the  matter  was  cuded.  This  movement  of 
Major  Anderson  was  made  upon  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, and  in  view  of  the  weakness  of  his 
former  position,  and  the  excitement  which  ex- 
isted in  tho  city  of  Charleston. 

Major  Anderson  is  a  native  of.  tho  Stato  of 
Kentucky,  and  entered  tho  army  as  a  second 
lieutenant  by  brovet,  in  the  Second  Artillery, 
in  1845;  in*l847  he  was  brevetted  a  major, 
lie  was  ordered  to  the  forts  in  Charleston 
harbor,  in  August,  1860. 

Tho  resignation  of  Mr.  Floyd,  Secretary  of 
War,  followed  immediately  upon  this  move- 
ment of  Major  Anderson.  His  letter  of  resig- 
nation and  the  reply  of  the  President  were  as 
follows : 

War  Department,  Dec  29,  I860. 
Sib  :  On  tho  morning  of  tho  27th  inst  I  read  tho 
following  paper  to  "you  in  the  presence  of  tho  Cabinet: 

COCNCTL  CHAMBER,  EXECUTIVE  MANSION. 

Sir  :  It  is  evident  now  from  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mander of  Fort  Moultrie,  that  the  solemn  pledges  of 
the  Government  have  been  violated  by  Major  Ander- 
.  iron.  In  my  judgment  but  one  remedy  is  now  left  us 
by  which  to  vindicate  our  honor  and  prevent  civil  war. 
It  is  in  vain  now  to  hope  for  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  in  any  further  pledges  as 
to  the  action  of  the  military.  One  remedy  is  left,  and 
that  is  to  withdraw  tho  garrison  from  the  harbor  of 
Charleston.  I  hope  tho  President  will  allow  me  to 
moke  that  order  at  once.  This  order,  in  my  judgment, 
can  alone  prevent  bloodshed  and  civil  war. 

(Signed.)     JOHN  B.  FLOYD,  Secretary  of  War. 

I  then  considered  tho  honor  of  the  Administration 
pledged  to  maintain  the  troops  in  the  position  they 
occupied,  for  such  had  been  the  assurances  given  to 
the  gentlemen  of  South  Carolina,  who  had  a  right  to 
Bpeak  for  her.    South  Carolina,  ou  the  other  hand, 

favo  reciprocal  pledges  that  no  force  should  bo 
rought  by  them  against  the  troops  or  against  tho 
property  of  the  United  States.  The  solo  object  of 
both  parties  in  these  reciprocal  pledges  was  to  pre- 
vent a  collision  and  the  effusion  of  blood,  in  tho 
hope  that  somo  means  might  be  found  for  a  peaceful 
accommodation  of  the  existing  troubles,  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  having  both  raised  committees 
looking  to  that  object.  Thus  affairs  stood  until  the 
action  of  Major  Anderson,  taken  unfortunately  while 
tho  commissioners  were  on  their  way  to  this  capital, 
on  a  peaceful  mission  looking  to  the  avoidance  or 
bloodshed,  has  complicated  matters  in  the  existing 
manner.  Our  refusal  or  even  delay  to  place  affuirs 
back  as  they  stood  under  our  agreement,  invites  a  col- 
'  lision  and  must  inevitably  inaugurate  civil  war.  I 
cannot  consent  to  be  the  agent  of  such  a  calamity.  I 
deeply  regret  that  I  feel  myself  under  tho  necessity  of 
tendering  to  you  my  resignation  as  Secretary  of  War, 
because  I  can  no  longer  liold  it  under  my  convictions 


of  patriotism,  nor  with  honor,  subjected  as  I  am  to  a 
violation  of  solemn  pledges  and  plighted  faith. 
With  the  highest  personal  regard, 

I  am  most  truly  yours, 

JOllNB.  FLOYD. 
To  Hit  EuxlUncythePrmdent  of  the  United  Statu. 

•  _ 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  REPLT. 

Washington.  Dee,  81, 1S60. 
Mr  Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  and  accepted  vour 
resignation  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War;  ana  not 
wishing  to  impose  upon  you  the  task  of  performing  its 
mere  routine  duties,  which  you  have  so  kindly  oflercd 
to  do,  I  have  authorized  Postmaster-General  Holt  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  Department  until  your 
successor  shall  be  appointed. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

JAMES  BUCHANAX. 

Hon.  Jons  B.  Floyd, 

Secretary  Floyd  is  a  native  of  tho  Stato  of 
Virginia;  lie  has  been  a  representative  in  Con- 
gress, Governor  of  his  native  State,  and  member 
of  Mr.  Buchanan's  Cabinet.  Subsequently  an 
indictment  was  found  against  the  ex-Secretary 
by  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  being  privy  to  the  abstraction  of  curtain 
bonds  amounting  to  more  than  $800,000,  in  the 
custody  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1860.  The  report  of 
tho  proceedings  in  this  matter  is  very  summary. 
On  tho  19th  of  March,  1861,  jn  the  Criminal 
Court  at  Washington,  in  the  case  of  John  B. 
Floyd,  ex-Secretary  of  War,  for  conspiracy  in 
attempting  to  defraud  the  Government,  District 
Attorney  Ould  moved  to  enter  a  nolUprotequi. 
He  stated  that  be  believed  the  conspiracy  ex- 
isted with  Godard  Bailey  alone,  and  also,  that 
as  Mr.  Floyd  had  been  summoned  and  request- 
ed to  testify  before  a  congressional  committee 
in  relation  to  the  matter,  he  could  not  be  pros- 
ecuted by  the  Court,  according  to  its  ruling  in 
the  cose  of  Russell. 

Mr.  Carlisle  thought  it  was  proper  to  state 
that  his  client  (Mr.  Floyd)  had  come  here  ready 
to  answer  the  charges  brought  against  him; 
but  hearing  of  the  decision  with  regard  to  Rus- 
sell, he  (Carlisle)  had,  upon  his  own  respon- 
sibility, and  without  consultation  with  any  one, 
thought  proper  to  bring  tho  matter  before  hia 
Honor.  Ho  hoped  the  motion  of  the  District 
Attorney  would  bo  allowed. 

Tho  Judge  stated  that  he  would  take  time  to 
examine  the  indictment,  and  some  other  tech- 
nicalities of  the  case.  He  gave  a  decision  on 
the  20th,  dismissing  the  case. 

The  agency  of  the  Secretary  in  improving  the 
military  condition  of  the  Southern  States,  tilling 
the  arsenals  with  arms,  and  preventing  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  forts  by  the  United  States  forces, 
was  most  important  to  the  Confederacy.  Be- 
fore tho  close  of  the  year  he  was  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  in  tho  Confederate  army,  and 
was  in  command  at  several  skirmishes  in  West- 
ern Virginia. 

On  the  29th  of  December  tho  commissioners 
from  South  Carolina,  Messrs.  Barnwell,  Adams, 
and  Orr,  addressed  a  letter  to  President  Bu- 
chanan, stating  that  they  were  authorized  and 
empowered  to  treat  with  the  Government  of 
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the  United  States  for  the  delivery  of  the  forts, 
magazines,  light-houses,  and  other  real  estate, 
with  their  appurtenances,  in  the  limits  of  South 
Carolina ;  and  also  for  an  apportionment  of 
the  publio  dent,  and  for  a  division  of  all  other 
property  held  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  as  agent  of  the, Confederated  States,  of 
which  South  Carolina  was  recently  a  member, 
and  generally  to  negotiate  as  to  all  other  meas- 
ures and  arrangements  proper  to  be  made  and 
adopted  in  the  existing  relation  of  the  parties, 
and  for  the  continuance  of  peace  and  amity  be- 
tween that  commonwealth  and  the  Government 
at  Washington. 

They  further  laid  before  the  President  an 
official  copy  of  the  ordinance  of  secession,  by 
which  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  as  they  said, 
"  has  resumed  the  powers  she  delegated  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  has  de- 
clared her  perfect  sovereignty  and  independ- 
ence."  They  then  proceed  to  say : 

It  would  also  have  been  our  duty  to  have  informed 
you  that  we  were  ready  to  negotiate  with  vou  upon  all 
such  question*  as  are"  necessarily  raised  by  the  adop- 
tion or  this  ordinance,  and  that  we  were  prepared  to 
enter  upon  this  negotiation  with  the  earnest  desire  to 
avoid  all  unnecessary  and  hostile  collision,  and  so  to 
inaugurate  our  new  relations  as  to  secure  mutual  re- 
spect, general  advantage,  and  a  future  of  good  will  and 
harmonv,  beneficial  to  all  the  parties  concerned. 

But  the  events  of  the  last  twentr-four  hours  render 
such  an  assurance  impossible.  We  came  here  the 
representatives  of  an  authority  which  could,  at  any 
time  within  the  past  sixty  davs,  have  taken  possession 
of  the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor,  but  which,  upon 
pledges  given  in  a  manner  that  we  cannot  doubt,  de- 
termined to  trust  to  your  honor  rather  than  to  its  own 
power.  Since  our  arrival  here  an  officer  of  the  United 
States,  acting,  as  we  are  assured,  not  only  without, 
but  against  your  orders,  has  dismantled  one  fort  and 
occupied  another — thus  altering  to  a  most  important 
extent  the  condition  of  affairs  under  which  we  cj 

Until  these  circumstances  are  explained  in  am 
which  relieves  us  of  all  doubt  as  to  the  spirit  in  i 
these  negotiations  shall  be  conducted,  we  ore  forced 
to  suspend  all  discussion  as  to  any  arrangement 
by  winch  our  mutual  interests  may  be  amicably  ad- 
justed. 

And,  in  conclusion,  we  wonld  urge  upon  you  the  im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  the  harbor  of 
Charleston.  Under  present  circumstances,  they  are  a 
standing  menace  which  renders  negotiation  impossible, 
and,  as  our  recent  experience  shows,  threatens  speed- 
ily to  bring  to  a  bloody  issue  questions  which  ought  to 
be  settled  with  temperance  and  judgment. 

The  reply  of  the  President  is  dated  on  the 
80th.  He  alludes  to  his  Message  to  Congress 
on  the  8d  of  December,  in  which  his  position 
was  defined.  He  states  that  he  could  meet 
them  only  as  private  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
character,  and  was  entirely  willing  to  com- 
municate to  Congress  any  proposition  they 
might  have  to  make  to  that  body.  He  then  re- 
fers to  that  portion  of  their  letters  which  speaks 
of  the  events  of  the  previous  twenty-four  hours, 
aud  tho  change  in  their  position,  and  says: 

This  brings  me  to  a  consideration  of  tbe  nature  of 
those  alleged  pledges,  and  in  what  manner  ther  have 
been  observed.  In  my  Message  of  the  Sd  of  Decem- 
ber last,  I  stated,  in  regard  k>  the  property  of  the 
United  States  in  South  Carolina,  that  it  "has  been 
purchased  for  a  fair  equivalent,  by  tbe  consent  of  tho 


Legislature  of  the  State,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  mag- 
azines, arsenals,  Ac.,  and  over  these  the  authority 
'  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation,' has  been  expressly 
granted  by  the  Constitution  to  Congress.  It  is  not 
believed  that  any  attempt  will  be  made  to  expel  the 
United  States  from  this  property  by  force;  but  if  in 
this  I  should  prove  to  be  mistaken,  tbe  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  forts  has  received  orders  to  act  strictly  on 
the  defensive.  In  such  a  contingency,  the  responsi- 
bility for  consequences  wonld  rightfully  rest  upon  tbe 
heads  of  the  assailants."  This  being  the  condition  of 
the  parties  on  Saturday,  December  8,  four  of  the  rep- 
resentatives from  South  Carolina  called  upon  me, 
and  requested  an  interview.  We  had  an  earnest  con- 
versation on  the  subject  of  these  forts,  and  the  best 
means  of  preventing  a  collision  between  tbe  parties, 
for  the  purpose  of  sparing  the  effusion  of  blood.  I 
suggested,  for  prudential  reasons,  that  it  would  be  best 
to  put  in  writing  what  they  said  to  me  verbally.  Tbev 
dia  bo,  accordingly,  and  on  Monday  morning, "the  10th 
inst.,  three  of  them  presented  to  me  a  paper  signed  by 
all  the  representatives  of  South  Carolina,  with  a  single 
exception.   (Set  page  654.) 

And  here  I  must,  in  justice  to  myself,  remark  that 
at  the  time  the  paper  was  presented  to  me,  I  objected 
to  the  word  "provided,"  as  it  might  be  construed  into 
an  agreement  on  my  part,  which  1  never  would  make. 
They  said  that  nothing  was  further  from  their  inten- 
tion— ther  did  not  bo  understand  it,  and  I  should  Dot 
so  consider  it.  It  is  evident  they  conld  enter  into  no 
reciprocal  agreement  with  me  on  the  subject.  Tbey 
did  not  profess  to  have  authority  to  do  this,  and  were 
acting  in  their  individual  character.  I  considered  it 
as  nothing  more,  in  effect,  than  the  promise  of  highly 
honorable  gentlemen  to  exert  their  influence  for  the 

Eurpose  expressed.  The  event  has  proven  that  they 
ave  faithfully  kept  this  promise,  although  I  have 
never  since  received  a  line  from  any  of  them,  or  from 
any  member  of  the  Convention  on  the  subject.  It 
is  well  known  that  it  was  my  determination,  and  this 
I  freely  expressed,  not  to  reenforce  the  forts  in  the 
harbor,  ana  thus  produce  a  collision,  until  they  had 
been  actually  attacked,  or  until  I  bad  certain  evidence 
that  they  were  about  to  be  attacked.  This  paper  I  re- 
ceived most  cordially,  and  considered  it  as  a  happy 
omen  that  peace  might  be  still  preserved,  and  that 
time  might  be  thus  given  for  reflection.  This  is  tbe 
whole  foundation  for  the  alleged  pledge. 

But  I  acted  in  tbe  same  manner  as  I  would  have 
done  had  I  entered  into  a  positive  and  formal  agree- 
ment with  parties  capable  of  contracting,  although 
such  an  agreement  would  have  been,  on  my  part,  from 
the  nature  of  my  official  duties,  impossible.  Tbo 
world  knows  that  I  have  never  sent  any  reinforcements 
to  the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor,  and'I  have  certainly 
never  authorized  any  change  to  be  mado  "in  their 
relative  military  status."  Bearing  upon  this  subject 
I  refer  you  to  an  order  issued  bv  the  Secretary  of 
War,  on  tbe  11th  inst.,  to  Major  Anderson,  but  not 
brought  to  my  notice  until  tbe  21st  inst.   (Set  Foets 

CXLS,  MOCLTRIE.) 


The  President  then  proceeds  to  say  that 
Major  Anderson  acted  on  his  own  responsibil- 
ity in  removing  to  Fort  Sumter,  (tee  Public 
Documents,  Metmge  of  January  8,)  and  justice 
required  that  be  should  not  bo  condemned 
without  a  hearing.  He  then  states  that  his 
first  promptings,  on  hearing  of  tho  removal  of 
Anderson,  were  to  order  him  to  return  to  Fort 
Moultrie,  but  beforo  any  steps  could  bo  taken 
to  secure  tho  concurrence  of  tho  South  Carolina 
authorities,  the  latter  took  possession  of  tho 
abandoned  fort,  and  the  other  vacant  ones. 
After  describing  tho  occurrences,  tho  President 
thus  proceeds: 

It  is  under  all  these  circumstances  that  I  am  urged 
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immediately  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  the  harbor 
of  Charleston,  and  I  am  informed  that  without  this 
negotiation  is  impossible.  This  1  cannot  do — this  I 
will  not  do.  Such  an  idea  was  never  thought  of  by  me 
in  any  possible  contingency.  No  such  allusion  had 
been  made  in  any  communication  between  myself  and 
any  ,buman  being,  But  the  inference  is  that  I  am 
bound  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  the  only  fort  re- 
maining in  the  possession  of  the  United  States  in  the 
harbor  of  Charleston,  because  the  officer  there  in  com- 
mand of  all  of  the  forts  thought  proper,  without  in- 
structions, to  change  his  position  from  one  of  them  to 
another. 

At  this  point  of  writing,  I  have  received  informa- 
tion by  telegraph  from  Copt.  Humphreys,  in  command 
of  the  arsenal  at  Charleston,  that  "  it  has  to-day  (Sun- 
day, the  80th)  been  taken  by  force  of  arms.*  It  is 
estimated  that  the  munitions  of  war  belonging  to  this 
arsenal  are  worth  half  a  million  of  dollars. 

Comment  is  needless.  After  this  information,  I 
have  only  to  add,  that  whilst  it  is  my  duty  to  defend 
Fort  Sumter,  as  a  portion  of  the  public  property  of  the 
United  States,  against  hostile  attacks,  from  whatever 
quarter  they  may  come,  by  such  means  as  I  possess 
for  this  purpose,  I  do  not  perceive  how  such  a  defence 
can  be  construed  into  a  menace  against  the  city  of 
Charleston. 

To  this  letter  of  the  President  the  commis- 
sioners sent  a  reply,  dated  January  1,  1861. 
It  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  main 
oints  of  the  President's  letter,  and  insists  that 
e  was  under  a  pledge  to  preserve  the  ttatut  of 
affairs  in  Charleston  harbor  previous  to  the  re- 
moval of  Major  Anderson  to  Fort  Sumter,  and 
insisting  that  he  should  observe  this  pledge. 

This  communication  was  returned  by  the 
President,  with  the  following  indorsement  upon 
it:  "This  paper,  just  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent, is  of  such  a  character  that  he  declines  to 
receive  it" 

After  the  departure  of  the  South  Carolina 
delegation,  Messrs.  Wm.  Porcher  Miles  and 
Lawrence  M.  Keitt  published  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  a  narrative  entitled,  "A  statement  of 
what  transpired  between  the  President  and  the 
South  Carolina  delegation,"  in  relation  to  the 
reinforcement  of  Major  Anderson.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  shows  that  the  understanding 
on  the  subject  between  the  President  and  rep-, 
resentatives  of  the  State  was  not  even  the 
opinion  of  the  latter,  in  the  nature  of  a  pledge 
on  either  side : 

The  very  fact  that  we,  the  representatives  from 
South  Carolina,  were  not  authorized  to  commit  or 
"  pledge  "  the  State,  were  not  treating  with  the  Presi- 
dent as  accredited  ministers  with  full  powers,  but  as 
gentlemen  assuming,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  delicate 
task  of  undertaking  to  foreshadow  the  course  arid  pol- 
icy of  the  State,  should  have  mode  the  President  more 
ready  to  strengthen  our  hands  to  bring  about  and  carry 
out  the  course  and  policy  which  he  professed  to  have 
as  much  at  heart  as  we  had.  While  we  were  not  au- 
thorized to  say  that  the  Convention  would  not  order 
the  occupation  of  the  forts  immediately  after  secession, 
and  prior  to  the  sending  on  of  commissioners,  the  Presi- 
dent, as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  United  States,  could  most  positively  say  that,  so 
long  as  South  Carolina  abstained  from  attacking  and 
seizing  the  forts,  he  would  not  send  reinforcements  to 
them  or  allow  their  relative  military  ttatut  to  be 
changed.  We  were  acting  in  the  capacity  of  gentle- 
men holding  certain  prominent  positions,  and  anxious 
to  exert  such  influence  as  we  might  possess  to  effect  a 
peaceful  solution  of  nendine  political  difficulties,  and 


prevent,  if  possible,  the  horrors  of  war.  The  President 
was  acting  in  a  double  capacity  ;  not  only  as  a  gentle- 
man, whose  influence  in  carrying  out  bis  share  of  the 
understanding  or  agreement  was  potential,  but  as  the 
head  of  the  army,  and,  therefore,  having  the  absolute 
control  of  the  whole  matter  of  reinforcing  or  transfer- 
ring the  garrison  at  Charleston.  But  we  have  dwelt 
long  enough  upon  this  point.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
considering  the  President  as  bound  in  honor,  if  not  by 
treaty  stipulation,  not  to  make  any  change  in  the  forts, 
or  to  send  reinforcements  to  them"  unless  they  were  at- 
tacked, we  of  the  delegation  who  were  elected  to  the 
Convention  felt  equally  bound  in  honor  to  do  every 
thing  on  our  part  to  prevent  any  premature  collision. 
This  Convention  can  bear  us  witness  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  endeavored  honorably  to  carry  out  our  share  of 
the  agreement. 

Affairs  now  continued  to  grow  worse.  The 
hope  of  an  amicable  adjustment  was  diminished 
by  every  hour's  delay,  and  as  the  prospect  of  a 
bloodless  settlement  passed  away,  the  public 
distress  became  more  and-  more  aggravated. 
The  Treasury  was  without  money,  and  could 
obtain  it  only  at  twelve  per  cent  interest  The 
military  force  of  the  Government  was  almost 
entirely  on  the  western  frontier,  and  the  ves- 
sels of  the  navy  were  in  active  service  in  dis- 
tant stations,  or  required  immediate  repairs. 
(Set  Navy.) 

On  the  8th  of  January  the  President  sent  a 
Message  to  Congress,  urging  its  immediate 
attention  to  the  state  of  affairs.  After  alluding 
to  the  views  advanced  in  his  former  Message, 
he  said : 

This  left  me  no  alternative,  as  the  chief  Executive 
officer  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but 
to  collect  the  public  revenues  and  to  protect  the  public 
property,  se  far  as  this  might  be  practicable,  under  ex- 
isting laws. 

This  is  still  my  purpose.  My  province  is  to  execute, 
and  not  to  moke  toe  laws.  It  belongs  to  Congress  ex- 
clusively to  repeal,  to  modify,  or  to  enlarge  their  pro- 
visions to  meet  exigencies  as  they  may  occur.  I  pos- 
sess no  dispensing  power. 

I  certainly  bad  no  right  to  make  aggressive  war 
upon  any  State ;  and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the 
Constitution  has  wisely  withheld  that  power  even  from 
Congress.  But  the  right  and  the  duty  to  use  military 
force  defensively  against  those  who  resist  the  Federal 
officers  in  the  execution  of  their  legal  functions,  and 
agaiust  those  who  assail  the  property  of  the  Federal 
Government,  are  clear  and  undeniable. 

But  the  dangerous  and  hostile  attitude  of  the  States 
towards  each  other  has  already  far  transcended  and 
cost  in  the  shado  the  ordinary  Executive  duties  already 
provided  for  by  law,  and  has  assumed  such  vast  and 
alarming  proportions  as  to  place  the  subject  entirely 
above  and  beyond  Executive  control.  The  fact  cannot 
be  disguised  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  revo- 
lution. In  all  its  various  bearings,  therefore,  I  com- 
mend the  question  to  Congress,  as  the  only  human 
tribunal,  under  Providence,  possessing  the  power  to 
meet  the  existing  emergency.  To  them  exclusively 
belongs  the  power  to  declare  war,  or  to  authorize  the 
employment  of  military  force  is  all  cases  contemplated 
by  the"  Constitution,  and  they  alone  possess  the  power 
to  remove  grievances  which  might  lead  to  war,  and  to 
secure  peace  and  union  to  this  distracted  country.  On 
them,  and  on  tbcm  alone,  rests  the  responsibility. 

Referring  to  the  principle  which  had  thus  far  ( 
governed  his  conduct  he  said  : 

At  the  beginning  of  these  unhappy  troubles  I  deter- 
mined that  no  act  of  mine  should  increase  the  excite- 
ment in  either  section  of  the  country.  If  tbc  political 
conflict  were  to  end  in  a  civil  war  it  was  my  deter- 
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mined  purpose  not  to  commenco  it,  nor  even  to  furnish 
an  excuse  for  it  by  any  act  of  this  Government.  My 
opinion  remains  unchanged,  that  justice  as  well  as 
sound  policy  require  us  still  to  seek  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  North  and  the 
South.   (S*e  Public  DocrMKYrj.) 

On  tlio  8th  of  January,  Jacob  Thompson,  of 
Mississippi,  tbo  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior,  dur- 
ing Mr.  Buchanan's  ndmiuistrutiou,  resigned. 
Ho  had  telegraphed  to  Cbarleston  and  other 
places  at  the  South  that  no  more  troops  would 
bo  sent  to  Cbarleston  for  tbe  present,  and  learn- 
ing that  more  had  then  been  ordered,  he  thought 
that  his  honor  had  been  compromised,  and 
thcrcforo  resigned.  From  the  correspondence 
between  him  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  it  appears  that 
tbe  former  bad  mistaken  the  action  of  tbe  Cab- 
inet. Mr.  Tbompson,  on  tendering  his  resigna- 
tion, addressed  the  President  as  follows: 

Sib  :  It  is  with  extreme  regret  I  hare  just  learned 
that  additional  troops  hare  been  ordered  to  Charleston. 
This  subject  has  been  frequently  discussed  in  Cabinet 
Council;  and  when  on  Monday  night,  31st  of  Decem- 
ber ultimo,  the  orders  for  rcenforcemenU  to  Fort  Sum- 
ter were  countermanded,  I  distinctly  understood  from 
you  that  no  order  of  the  kind  would  be  made  without 
being  previously  considered  and  decided  in  Cabinet. 
It  is  true  that  o'n  Wednesday,  January  2,  this  subject 
was  again  discussed  in  Cabinet,  but  certainly  no  con- 
clusion was  reached,  and  the  War  Department  was  not 
justified  in  ordering  reenforccmeuts  without  something 
more  than  was  then  said.  I  learn,  however,  this  morn- 
ing, for  the  tirst  time,  that  the  steamer  Star  of  the 
West  sailed  from  Now  York  last  Saturday  night  with 
two  hnndred  and  fifty  men,  under  Lieutenant  Hartlctt, 
bound  for  Fort  Sumter.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
feel  myself  bound  to  resign  my  commission,  as  one  of 
your  constitutional  advisers,  into  your  hands. 

With  high  respect,  your  obedient  servant,  Ac 

To  this  President  Buchanan  replied  on  tbo 
next  day : 

Sir:  I  have  received  and  accepted  your  resignation 
on  yesterday,  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

On  Monday  evening,  31st  December,  1800,  I  sus- 
pended the  orders  which  had  been  issued  by  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  to  send  the  Brooklyn  with  re- 
enforcements  to  Fort  Sumter.  Of  this  I  informed  you 
on  the  same  evening.  I  stated  to  you  my  reason"  for 
this  suspension,  winch  you  knew,  from  its  nature, 
would  bo  speedily  removed.  In  consequence  of  your 
request,  however,  I  promised  that  these  orders  should 
not  be  renewed  "  without  being  previously  considered 
and  decided  in  Cabinet."  This  promise  was  faithfully 
observed  on  my  part.  In  order  to  carrv  it  into  effect 
I  called  a  special  Cabinet  meeting  on  Wednesday,  2d 
January,  Iffol,  in  which  the  question  of  sending  rein- 
forcements to  Fort  Sumter  was  amply  discussed  both 
by  yourself  and  others.  The  decided  majority  of  opin- 
ions was  against  you.  At  this  moment,  the  answer  of 
the  South  Carolina  "  Commissioners"  to  my  communi- 
cation to  them  of  31st  December  was  received  and  read. 
It  produced  much  indignation  among  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet.  After  a  further  brief  conversation  I  em- 
ployed the  following  language :  "  It  is  now  all  over, 
and  reinforcements  must  be  sent."  Judge  Black  said, 
at  the  moment  of  my  decision,  that  after  this  letter  the 
Cabinet  would  be  unanimous,  and  I  beard  no  dissent- 
ing voice.  Indeed,  the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  letter  left 
no  doubt  on  mv  mind  that  Fort  Sumter  would  be  im- 
mediately attacked,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  sending 
•  reinforcements  there  without  d«lay. 

Whilst  you  admit  "  that  on  Wednesday,  January  2, 
this  subject  was  again  discussed  in  Cabinet."  you  say, 
"  but  certainly  no  conclusion  was  reached,  aud  tfio 
War  Department  was  not  justified  in  ordering  rein- 
forcements without  something  more  than  was  then 


said."  You  are  certain] v  mistaken  in  alleging  that 
-  no  conclusion  was  reached."  In  this  your  recollec- 
tion is  entirely  different  from  that  of  your  four  oldest 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  Indeed,  my  language  was 
so  unmistakable  that  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the 
Navy  proceeded  to  act  upon  it  without  any  further  in- 
tercourse with  myself  than  what  you  heard,  or  might 
have  heard  me  say.  You  had  been  so  emphatic  in  op- 
posing these  reinforcements  that  I  thought  you  would 
resign  in  consequence  of  my  decision.  1  deeply  regret 
that  you  have  been  mistaken  in  point  of  fact,  though  I 
firmly  believe  honestly  mistaken.  Still,  it  is  certain 
you  have  not  the  less  been  mistaken. 

Yours,  very  respectfully. 

On  his  return  homo  to  Mississippi,  ho  was 
welcomed  by  a  number  of  neighbors  and  friends, 
to  whom  he  made  an  address,  statiqg  the  opin- 
ions which  existed  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  Cabinet. 

He  said  that  there  was  "  no  serious  difficulty  "  in 
the  Cabinet  until  after  the  presidential  election/when 
there  arose  a  discussion  upon  the  rights  and  powers  of 
the  General  and  State  Governments.  On. the  right  of 
a  State  to  secede,  the  Cabinet  split  at  once;  but  on  the 
right  of  the  General  Government  to  coerce  a  State,  all 
agreed  in  the  negative.  Mr.  Thompson  held  strongly 
to  the  right  to  Beccde,  but  kept  his  place,  in  the  hope, 
as  ho  says,  of  preserving  peace.  lie  agreed  with  the 
President  that  it  was  his  duty  to  enforce  the  laws  and 
hold  public  property,  but  held  that  the  army  and  navy 
•coulu  only  be  used  as  a  posse  to  aid  the  civil  authority, 
and  as  all  the  civil  and  executive  officers  in  South  Car- 
olina bad  resigned,  there  could  be  ho  attempt  to  uphold 
tli'  laws.  He  held,  also,  that  the  forts  in  tne  seceding 
States  could  not  be  occupied  as  military  posts  without 
endangering  the  peaco  of  the  country.    He  not  cnly 

f ressed  this  view  of  the  subject,  but  insisted  that  the 
'resident  had  no  right  to  reinforce  tbe  defences  in 
Charleston  harbor.  He  says :  "  As  I  was  writing  my 
resignation,  I  sent  a  dispatch  to  Judge  Longstreet, 
that  the  Star  of  the  West  was  coming  with  reinf4irce- 
ments.  The  troops  were  thus  put  on  their  guard, 
and  when  the  Star  of  tbo  West  arrived  she  received  a 
warm  welcome  from  booming  cannon,  and  soon  beat  a 
retreat" 

Philip  F.  Thomas,  of  Maryland,  who  had  been 
appointed  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury,  on  the  res- 
ignation of  Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  on  the 
10th  of  December,  1860,  discharged  the  duties 
of  the  office  one  month,  and  on  the  11th  of 
January  tendered  bis  resignation.  His  state- 
ment of  reasons  for  this  step  is  important,  so  far 
as  it  manifests  any  of  the  views  entertained  by 
the  Cabinet  at  this  time.  Ho  writes  to  Presi- 
dent Buchanan : 

Mr  Dbab  Sir  :  It  has  not  been  in  my  power,  as  you 
are  aware,  to  agree  with  you  and  with  a  majority  of 
Your  constitutional  advisers  in  the  measures  which 
liave  been  adopted  in  reference  to  tbe  present  condi- 
tion of  things  in  South  Carolina;  nor  do  I  think  it  at 
all  probable  that  I  shall  be  able  to  concur  in  the  views 
which  you  entertain,  so  far  as  I  understand  them, 
touching  the  authority,  under  existing  laws,  to  enforce 
the  collection  of  the  customs  at  the  port  of  Charleston. 

To  avoid  embarrassment  on  the  one  hand, 
and  tbe  exposure  of  himself  to  just  criticism  by 
those  who  knew  his  views,  his  resignation  was 
tendered,  &c.  To  this  the  President  replied, 
accepting  tbo  resignation,  by  saying,  u  I  very 
much  regret  that  circumstances,  in  your  opin- 
ion, have  rendered  this  necessary." 

On  tbo  same  day  John  A.  Dtx,  of  New  York, 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,    ne  was  a  citizen  of. 
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New  York,  hod  belonged  to  the  army  in  the 
war  of  1812,  was  subsequently  a  Senator  in  Con- 
gress, and  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  held 
the  office  of  post-master  at  New  York  City. 
Subsequently,  on  the  16th  of  May,  lie  was  made 
a  xnajor-generni  in  the  army,  and  commanded  a 
force  stationed  at  Baltimore. 

The  views  entertained  by  the  Government 
from  this  period  until  the  4th  of  March,  were 
stated  explicitly  by  Secretary  Dix  in  his  speech 
at  the  great  meeting  at  Union  Square  in  New 
York  City  on  the  20th  of  April  ensuing.  Com- 
ing from  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  during  the 
time  of  which  he  speaks,  they  are  entitled  to 
unreserved  credit.   His  words  were  these : 

"And  here,  fellow-citizens,  it  is  important 
that  we  should  clearly  understand  the  position 
of  the  late  Administration  on  this  question.  It 
is  due  to  this  Administration,  as  well  as  tho 
last,  that  we  should  all  understand  it.  1  shall 
be  very  brief,  but  I  must  ask  your  close  atten- 
tion for  the  few  moments  that  will  be  needed. 
On  the  8d  of  December  last,  in  his  annual 
Message  to  Congress,  the  late  President  made  a 
strong  and  unanswerable  argument  aginst  the 
right  of  secession.  He  also  indicated  his  pur- 
pose to  collect  tbe  revenue  and  defend  tho  forts 
in  South  Carolina.  In  a  special  Message  to 
Congress,  on  the  8th  of  January,  ho  declared  (I 
use  tho  language  of  tho  Message) — 1  The  right 
and  the  duty  to  use  military  force  defensively 
against  those  who  resist  the  Federal  officers  in 
the  execution  of  their  legal  functions,  and 
against  those  who  assail  the  property  of  the 
Federal  Government,  are  clear  and  una  eniable.' 
The  authorities  of  South  Carolina  were  repeat- 
edly warned  that,  if  they  assailed  Fort  Sumter, 
it  would  bo  the  commencement  of  civil  war, 
and  they  would  be  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences. The  last  and  most  emphatic  of  these 
warnings  is  contained  in  the  admirable  answer 
of  Mr.  Holt,  Secretary  of  War,  to  Mr.  Hayno, 
the  commissioner  from  South  Carolina,  on  the 
6th  of  February..  It  is  in  these  words:  'If, 
with  all  the  multiplied  proof  which  exists  of  the 
President's  anxiety  for  peace,  and  of  the  ear- 
nestness with  which  he  has  pursued  it,  the  au- 
thorities of  that  State  shall  assault  Fort  Sum- 
ter, and  peril  the  lives  of  the  handful  of  brave 
and  loyal  men  shut  up  within  its  walls,  and 
thus  plunge  our  common  country  Into  the  hor- 
rors of  civil  war,  then  upon  them  and  those 
they  represent  must  rest  tho  responsibility.' 
I  believe  the  letter  from  which  I  have  read  this 
extract  has  never  been  published,  for  I,  as  a 
member  of  tho  Administration  at  the  time  it 
was  written,  have  a  right  to  say  that  it  had  the 
cordial  approval  of  the  late  President  and  all 
his '  constitutional  advisers.  And  this  brings 
me  to  the  point  I  wish  to  make.  I  violate  no 
confidence  in  making  it.  It  is  this :  if  South 
Carolina  had  tendered  war  to  the  late  Adminis- 
tration as  she  has  to  this — I  mean  by  a  hostile 
and  deadly  assault — it  would  have  been  unani- 
mously accepted." 

The  President  states,  in  his  letter,  accepting 
45  a 


tbe  resignation  of  Secretary  Thompson,  that  on 
the  2d  of  January,  in  Cabinet  meeting,  it  wa« 
decided  to  reenforce  Fort  Sumter.  On  the  5th 
the  steamer  Star  of  the  "West  left  New  York 
with  men,  arms,  and  ammunition  on  board,  and 
arrived  off  Charleston  on  the  9th,  (tee  Star  of 
the  West,)  was  fired  upon,  and  returned.  This 
proceeding  was  consistent  with  the  position' 
taken  by  tho  President  in  his  Message  of  Janu- 
ary 8,  and  his  correspondence  with  tho  retiring 
secretaries. 

Meantime,  on  the  4th  of  January,  an  order 
was  issued  to  all  the  available  troops  at  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  to  be  ready  to  march  to  Fort 
McIIenry  at  Baltimore.  The  order  to  march 
was  given  on  the  7th.  On  the  7th  a  small  force 
was  sent  to  Harper's  Ferry  armory.  A  regi- 
ment of  volunteers  had  been  offered  from  West- 
chester, Penn.,  on  the  5th.  On  the  same  day  a 
salute  in  honor  of  Major  Anderson  was  fired  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  On  the  10th  the  steamer 
Joseph  Whitney  left  Boston  with  stores  and 
troops  for  the  Tortugas  and  other  forts  in  Flor- 
ida. 

The  occupation  of  Fort  Sumter  by  a  little 
garrison  of  Federal  troops,  and  the  waving  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  daily  over  its  walls  in  tho 
harbor  of  Charleston,  gave  great  annoyance  to 
the  authorities  of  South  Carolina.  The  sover- 
eignty and  independence  of  South  Carolina  was 
not  an  accomplished  fact,  while  that  emblem  of 
another  power  floated  without  her  consent  over 
a  portion  of  the  State  territory.  Accordingly, 
on  tho  11th  of  January,  a  demand  for  tho  sur- 
render of  the  fort  was  made  by  Gov.  Pickens 
on  Major  Anderson,  who  declined  to  comply, 
from  want  of  authority.  {See  Sumter.)  On 
the  same  day  I.  W.  Hayne,  Attorney-General 
of  South  Carolina,  was  despatched  as  an  envoy 
of  the  State  to  Washington,  to  demand  the  sur- 
render of  the  fort  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  On  his  arrival  in  Washington, 
ten  Senators  in  Congress  from  seceding  States 
advised  him  to  delay  action  until  those  States 
should  have  formed  a  Confederacy.  They 
offered  to  propose  to  tho  President  that  Fort 
Sumter  should  not  be  reenforccd  in  tho  mean 
time.  On  this  condition  he  acceded  to  their 
request.  Those  Senators,  through  Messrs.  Fitz- 
patrick,  Mallory,  and  Slidell,  having  laid  the 
correspondence  before  the  President,  received 
through  Secretary  Holt  a  reply  dated  on  the 
22d  of  January. 

Mr.  Holt  stated  that  tho  President  had  con-  * 
sidered  that  correspondence,  in  which  it  ap- 
peared that  their  suggestions  to  Mr.  Hayne  to 
withhold  his  demand  on  the  President,  had  re- 
ceived a  clear  and  explicit  answer  from  Mr. 
Hayne  himself,  in  these  words : 

I  am  not  clothed  with  power  to  make  the  arrange- 
ments yon  suptfest ;  but  provided  you  can  get  assur- 
ances, with  which  you  are  entirely  ratisBea,  that  no  < 
reinforcements  will  be  sent  to  Fort  Sumter  in  the  in- 
terval, and  that  the  public  peace  will  not  be  disturbed 
by  any  act  of  hostility  towards  South  CuroHnn,  I  will 
refer  your  communication  to  tbe  authorities  of  South 
Carolina,  and,  withholding  the  communication  with 
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which  I  am  at  present  charged,  will  await  further  in- 
struction*. 

Mr.  Holt  then  states  that  the  President  has 
endeavored  to  perform  his  duties  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  preserve  the  peace  and  prevent 
bloodshed.  His  sole  object  lias  been  to  act 
strictly  on  the  defensive,  and  to  authorize  no 
movement  against  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina, unless  clearly  justified  by  a  hostile  move- 
ment on  their  part. 

In  regard  to  the  proposition  of  Colonel  nayne, 
"  that  no  reinforcements  will  bo  sent  to  Fort 
Sumter  in  the  interval,  and  tbat  tho  public 
peace"  will  not  be  disturbed  by  any  act  of  hos- 
tility towards  South  Carolina,"  it  is  irapossiblo 
for.  him  to  give  any  such  assurances.  The 
President  has  no  authority  to  enter  into  such 
an  agreement  or  understanding.  As  an  execu- 
tive officer,  ho  is  simply  bound  to  protect  tho 
public  property,  so  far  as  this  may  be  practi- 
cable ;-  and  it  would  be  a  manifest  violation  of 
his  duty  to  place  himself  under  engagements 
that  he  would  not  perform  this  duty  either  for 
an  indefinite  or  a  limited  period.  At  the  pres- 
ent moment,  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  re- 
enforce  Major  Anderson,  because  he  makes  no 
inch  request,  and  feels  quite  secure  in  his"  posi- 
tion. Should  his  safety,  however,  require  reen- 
forcements,  every  etfort  will  be  made  to  supply 
them. 

In  regard  to  an  assurance  from  the  President 
u  that  the  public  peace  will  not  be  disturbed  by 
any  act  of  hostility  towards* South  Carolina," 
Mr.  Holt  said :  "  Tho  answer  will  readily  occur 
to  yourselves.  To  Congress,  and  to  Congress 
alone,  belongs  the  power  to  make  war,  and  it 
would  be  an  act  of  usurpation  for  the  Execu- 
tive to  give  any  assurance  that  Congress  would 
not  exercise  this  power,  however  strongly  he 
may  bo  convinced  that  no  such  intention  exists." 

This  correspondence  was  forwarded  to 
Charleston,  and  the  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina ordered  Mr.  Uayne  to  deliver  his  letter 
forthwith.  Tho  demand  of  Mr.'  Hayno  was 
urged  on  these  grounds  : 

South  Carolina,  as  a  separate  independent  sovereign, 
assumes  the  right  to  take  >oto  her  own  possession  every 
thing  within  her  limits  essential  to  maintain  her  honor 
or  her  safety,  irrespective  of  the  question  of  property, 
subject  ouly  to  the  moral  duty  requiring  that  compen- 
sation should  be  made  to  the  owner.  This  right  she 
cannot  permit  to  be  drawn  into  discussion.  As  to 
compensation  for  any  property,  wjiether  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  Government,  which  she  may  deem  it  neces- 
sary, for  her  honor  or  safety,  to  take  into  her  posses- 
sion, her  past  history  gives  ample  guarantee  that  it 
will  be  made,  upon  a  fair  accounting,  to  the  last  dollar. 

In  another  part  of  his  letter  he  speaks  in 
terms  of  similar  purport,  as  follows : 

She  (South  Carolina)  rests  her  position  on  some- 
thing higher  than  mere  property.  It  is  a  considera- 
tion of  her  own  dignity  as  a  sovereign,  and  the  safety 
of  her  people,  which  prompts  her  to  demand  that  this 
property  should  not  longer  be  used  as  a  military  post 
by  a  Government  she  no  longer  acknowledges.  She 
feels  this  to  be  an  imperative  duty.  It  has,  in  fact, 
become  m  absolute  necessity  of -her  condition. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  Mr.  Holt  gave  a 
final  reply,  in  which  ho  said : 
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The  proposal  now  presented  to  the  President,  is 
simply  an  offer  on  the  part  of  South  Carolina  to  buy 
Fort  Sumter  and  contents  as  property  of  the  United 
States,  sustained  by  a  declaration,  in  effect,  tbat  if  she 
is  not  permitted  to  make  the  purchase,  she  will  seize 
the  fort  by  force  of  arms.  As  the  initiation  of  the  ne- 
gotiation for  the  transfer  of  property  between  friendly 
Governments,  this  proposal  impresses  the  President  as 
having  assumed  a  most  unusual  form.  lie  has,  how- 
ever, investigated  the  claim  on  which  it  professes  to 
be  based,  apart  from  the  declaration  that  accompanies 
it.  And  it  may  be  here  remarked  that  much  stress 
has  been  laid  upon  the  employment  of  the  words 
"property"  and  "public  property"  by  the  President 
in  his  several  messages.  These  arc  the  most  compre- 
hensive terms  which  ran  be  used  in  such  a  connection, 
and  surely,  when  referring  to  a  fort  or  any  other  public 
establishment,  they  embrace  the  entire  and  undivided 
interest  of  the  Government  therein. 

The  title  of  the  United  States  to  Fort  Sumter  is  com- 
plete and  incontestable.  Were  its  interest  in  this  prop- 
ertv  purely  proprietary,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term,  it  might  probably  be  subjected  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  of  eminent  domain ;  but  it  has  also 
political  relations  to  it  of  a  much  higher  and  more  im- 
posing character  than  those  of  mere  paaprietorship. 
It  has  absolute  jurisdiction  over  the  fort  and  the  soil 
on  which  it  stands.  This  jurisdiction  consists  in  the 
authority  t<>  "  exercise  exclusive  legislation  "  over  the 
property  referred  to,  and  is  therefore  clearly  incom- 
patible with  the  claim  of  eminent  domain  now  insisted 
upon  by  South  Carolina.  This  authority  was  not  de- 
rived from  any  questionable,  revolutionary  source,  but 
from  the  peaceful  cession  of  South  Carolina  herself, 
acting  through  her  Legislature,  under  a  provision  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  South  Carolina 
can  no  more  assert  the  right  of  eminent  domain  over 
Fort  Sumter  than  Maryland  can  assert  it  over  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  political  and  proprietary  rights 
of  the  United  States  in  cither  case  rest  upon  precisely 
the  same  ground. 

The  President,  however,  fs  relieved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  further  pursuing  this  inquiry  bv  the  fact  that, 
whatever  mav  be  the  claim  of  South  Carolina  to  this 
fort,  he  has  no  constitutional  power  to  cede  or  surren- 
der it.  The  property  of  the  United  States  has  been 
acquired  by  force  of  public  law,  and  can  onlv  be  dis- 
posed of  under  the  same  solemn  sanctions.  The  Presi- 
dent, as  the  bead  of  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment only,  can  no  more  sell  and  transfer  Fort 
Sumter  to  South  Carolina,  than  he  can  sell  and  con- 
vey the  capitol  of  the  United  States  to  Maryland,  or  to 
any  other  State  or  individual  seeking  to*  possess  it. 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  is  too  familiar  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  with  the  limita- 
tions upon  the  powers  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
Government  it  lias  established,  not  to  appreciate  at 
once  the  soundness  of  this  legal  proposition. 

The  question  of  reinforcing  rort  Sumter  is  so  fully 
disposed  of  in  my  letter  to  Senator  Slidell  and  others, 
under  date  of  the  S'.'d  of  January— a  copy  of  which 
accompanies  this— that  it&discuss'ion  will  not  now  be 
renewed.  I  then  said  :  "'At  the  present  moment  it  is 
not  deemed  necessary  to  rrenforce  Major  Anderson, 
because  he  makes  no  such  request.  Should  his  safety, 
however,  require  reinforcements,  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  supply  them."  I  can  add  nothing  to  the  ex- 
plicitness  of  this  language,  which  still  applies  to  the 
existing  status.  The  right  to  send  forward  reinforce- 
ments, when  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  the 
safety  of  the  garrison  requires  them,  rests  on  the  same 
unquestionable  foundation  as  the  right  to  occupy  the 
fortress  itself. 

In  the  letter  of  Senator  Davis  and  others  to  your- 
self, under  date  of  the  l.Mh  ultimo,  they  say :  "  We, 
therefore,  think  it  especially  due  from  South' Carolina 
to  our  States— to  sav  nothing  of  other  slaveholding 
States — that  she  should,  as  for  as  she  can  consistently 
with  her  honor,  avoid  initiating  hostilities  between  her 
and  the  United  States,  or  any  other  Power ;"  and  you 
now  yourself  give  to  the  President  the  gratifying  as- 
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Burance  that  "South  Carolina  has  every  disposition  to 
preserve  the  public  peace ;"  and,  since  he  is  himself 
sincerely  animated  by  the  same  desire,  it  would  seem 
that  this  common  and  patriotic  object  must  be  of  cer- 
tain attainment.  It  i9  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile 
with  this  assurance  the  declaration  on  jour  part  that 
"  it  is  a  consideration  of  her  (South  Carolina's)  own 
dignity  as  a  sovereign,  and  the  safety  of  her  people, 
which  prompts  her  to  demand  that  this  property 
.  should  not  longer  be  used  as  a  military  post  by  a 
Government  she  no  longef  acknowledges,  and  the 
thought  you  so  constantly  present  that  this  occupa- 
tion  must  lead  to  a  collision  of  arms  and  the  preva- 
lence of  civil  war. 

Fort  Sumter  is  in  itself  a  military  post,  and  nothing 
else ;  and  it  would  seem  that  not  so  much  the  fact  as 
the  purpose  of  its  use  should  give  to  it  a  hostile  or 
friendly  character.  This  fortress  is  no.w  held  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  for  th'c  same  objects 
for  which  it  has  been  held  from  the  completion  of  its 
construction.  These  are  national  and  defensive ;  and 
were  a  public  enemy  now  to  attempt  the  capture  of 
Charleston  or  the  destruction  of  the  commerce  of  its 
harbor,  the  whole  force  of  the  batteries  of  this  fortress 
would  be  at  once  exerted  for  their  protection.  How 
the  presence  of  a  small  garrison,  actuated  by  such  a 
spirit  as  this,  can  conipromiso  the  dignitv  or  honor  of 
South  Carolina,  or  become  a  source  of  irritation  to  her 
people,  the  President  is  at  a  loss  to  understand.  The 
attitude  of  that  garrison,  as  bos  been  often  declared,  is 
neither  menacing  nor  defiant,  nor  unfriendly.  It  is 
acting  under  orders  to  stand  strictly  on  the  defensive, 
and  the  Government  and  people  of  South  Carolina 
must  well  know  that  they  can  never  receive  aught  but 
shelter  from  its  guns,  unless,  in  the  absence  of  all 
provocation,  they  should  assault  it,  and  seek  its  de- 
struction. The  intent  with  which  this  fortress  is  held 
by  the  President  is  truthfully  stated  by  Senator  Davis 
and  others,  in  their  letter  to  yourself  of  the  15th  Jan- 
uary, in  which  they  say :  "It  is  not  held  with  any 
hostile  or  unfriendly  purpose  towards  your  State, 
but  merely  as  property  or  the  United  States,  which 
the  President  deems  it  his  duty  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve." 

If  the  announcement  so  repeatedly  made  of  the 
President'*  pacific  purposes  in  continuing  the  occupa- 
tion of  Fort  Sumter  until  the  question  shall  have  been 
Bcttlcd  by  competent  authority,  has  failed  to  impress 
the  Government  of  South  Carolina,  the  forbearing  con- 
duct of  his  Administration  for  the  last  few  months 
should  be  received  as  conclusive  cvidcucc  of  his  sin- 
cerity. And  if  this  forbearance,  in  view  of  the  circum- 
stances which  have  so  severely  tried  it,  be  not  accepted 
as  a  satisfactory  pledge  of  the  peaceful  policy  of  this 
Administration  towards  South  Carolina,  then  it  may 
be  safely  affirmed  that  neither  language  nor  conduct 
can  possibly  furnish  one.  If,  with  all  the  multiplied 
proofs  which  exist  of  the  President's  anxiety  for 
peace,  and  of  the  earnestness  with  which  ho  has  pur- 
sued it,  the  authorities  of  that  State  shall  assault  Fort 
Sumter,  and  peril  the  lives  of  tho  handful  of  brave 
and 'loyal  men  shut  up  within  its  walls,  and  thus 
plunge  our  common  country  into  the  horrors  of  civil 
war,  then  upon  them  and  those  they  rcpreseut  must 
rest  the  responsibility. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant 

Tho  question  of  safety  to  Sooth  Carolina  is 
set  aside,  and  her  right  and  title  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  fort  thus  denied  hy  the  Secretary 
with  unanswerable  force.  It  was  at  this  time 
believed  to  be  impossible  that,  the  authorities 
of  South  Carolina  would  incur  the  tremen- 
dous responsibility  of  commencing 'hostilities 
at  Charleston  by  an  attack  on  the  handful  of 
men  shut  up  in  tho  fort — the  surrender  of 
which  had  been  thus  demanded. 

On  tho  19th  of  January,  the  legislature  of 
Virginia  passed  the  aeries  of  resolutions  which 
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led  to  the  Peace  Conference  at  Washington  on 
February  4.  (See  page  178,  also  Peace  Con- 
ference.) Under  one  of  the  resolutions,  ex- 
President  Tyler  was  appointed  a  commissioner 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  John 
Robertson  a  commissioner  to  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  and  the  other  States  that  had  seceded, 
or  should  secede,  with  instructions  to  request 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
authorities  of  such  States,  "  to  agree  to  abstain, 
pending  the  proceedings  contemplated,  from 
any  and  all  acts  calculated  to  produce  a  col- 
lision of  arms  between  the  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  tho  United  States." 

On  the  24th  of  January,  ex-President  Tyler 
called  upon  President  Buchanan  to  discharge 
tho  duties  of  his  mission.  On  his  return  to 
Virginia  ho  made  a  report  to  the  Legislature, 
respecting  his  mission.  So  much  of  this  report 
as  serves  to  explain  the  views  of  the  President, 
and  thereby  those  of  the  Government,  was  as 
follows : 

On  the  next  morning,  at  the  honr  of  ten,  I  repaired 
to  the  President's  mansion,  and  met  from  him  a  warm 
and  cordial  reception.  I  lost  no  time  in  handing  him 
your  letter  of  appointment,  attested  by  the  seal  of  the 
State  and  the  legislative  resolutions.  lie  said  th'at 
they  were  the  first  full  copies  of  the  resolutions  which 
he  had  seen ;  and,  after  reading  them,  he  remarked  that 
be  considered  them  very  important,  and  was  good 
enough  to  add  that,  being  borne  by  myself,  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  make  them  the  subject  of  a  special 
Message  to  Congress.  Either  I  suggested,  or  he  vol- 
untarily remarked,  most  probably  the  latter,  that  ho 
should  accompany  them  with  a  strong  recommendation 
to  Congress,  with  whom,  he  said,  rested  the  entire 
power  over  the  subject  of  war  or  peace,  to  abstain 
from  all  action  of  a  hostile  character  until  Virginia 
should  have  bad  a  fair  opportunity  to  exert  all  her  ef- 
forts to  preserve  the  public  peace  and  restore  harmony 
to  the  Union.  I  said  to  him  that  my  mission  was  to 
him ;  that  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy ;  could  regulate  the  movements  of  soldiers  and 
ship's  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  that  every  thing  Virginia 
desired  was  that  the  status  quo  should  be  observed. 

I  represented  to  him  that  the  people  of  Virginia  were 
almost  universally  inclined  to  peace  and  reconciliation ; 
that  I  need  not  inform  him  of  the  sacrifices  the  State 
bad  made  for  the  Union  in  its  initiation,  or  of  her  in- 
strumentality in  the  creation  of  the  Constibtion ;  that 
her  effort*  to  re-construct  or  preserve  depended,  for 
their  success,  on  her  being  permitted  to  conduct  them 
undisturbed  by  outside  collision.  lie  replied  that  ho 
had  in  no  measure  changed  his  views  as  presented  in 
his  annual  Message;  that  be  could  give  no  pledges ; 
that  it  was.  bis  duty  to  enforce  the  laws,  and  the  whole 
power  rested  with  Congress.  He  complained  that  the 
South  had  not  treated  him  properly:  that  they  had 
made  unnecessary  demonstrations  by  seising  un- 
protected arsenals  and  forts,  and  thus  perpetrating 
acts  of  useless  bravado,  which  had  quite  as  well  been 
left  alone.  I  suggested  to  him  that  while  those  things 
were  (I  admitted)  calculated  to  fret  and  irritate  the 
Northern  mind,  yet  he  would  see  in  them  only  the  ne- 
cessary results  of  popular  excitement,  which,  after  all, 
worked  no  mischief  in  the  end,  if  harmony  in  the 
States  was  once  more  restored ;  that  the  States  where- 
in the  seizures  had  been  made  would  account  for  all 
the  public  property,  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
agencies  for  its  preservation  were  only  changed.  He 
repeated  his  views  of  the  obligations  which  rested  on 
him  ;  could  give  no  pledges  but  those  contained  in  his 
public  acts,  and  recurred  again  to  the  proceedings  of  . 
the  legislature  and  his  intention  to  send  them  to  Con- 
gress in  a  special  Message,  accompauied  with  a  strong 
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recommendation  to  nroid  the  passage  of  anj  hostile 
legislation.  I  asked  if  1  might  be  permitted  to  see  the 
sketch  of  the  Message,  to  which  he  unhesitatingly  re- 
plied that  he  would  take  pleasure  in  showing  it  to  me 
nest  morning. 

Much  more  occurred  in  the  course  of  an  interview 
which  lasted  for  on  hour  and  a  half,  all,  however,  re- 
lating exclusively  to  the  above  topics,  and  I  left  him 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  result  or  my  interview.  The 
President  was  frank  and  entirely  confiding  in  his  lan- 
guage and  whole  manner.  A  mo'ment's  reflection  satis- 
fied me  that  if  the  Message  contained  the  recommen- 
dation to  Congress  to  abstain  from  hostile  legislation, 
I  was  at  liberty  to  infer  a  similar  determination  on  Ins 
part  of  a  state  of  quietude. 

Friday,  25.  I  waited  on  him  again  the  following 
morning,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  reading  me  so  much 
of  the  sketch  of  the  proposed  Message"  as  related  to 
the  recommendation  to  Congress.  I  suggested  no 
change  or  alteration,  believing  it  to  be  amply  sufficieut, 
and  1  became  enfv  anxious  for  its  presentation  to  Con- 
gress. He  said  no  should  have  it  all  prepared  to  be 
submitted  to  his  Cabinet  on  that  day,  and  would  send 
it  in  the  next  day.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
(Friday  2A)  I  was  waited  on  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  tbe  Attorney-General,  who*  stated  that  they 
had  called  upon  me,  at  the  request  of  tbe  President,  to 
express  his  regret  that,  in  consequence  of  the  adjourn- 
ment over  to  Monday,  he  would  not  be  able  to  send  in 
the  Message  until  Monday. 

While  in  conversation 'with  those  gentlemen,  which 
chiefly  turned  on  the  condition  of  public  affairs.  I  was 
startled  by  the  receipt  of  a  telegraphic  despatch  from 
Judge  Robertson,  mr  co-couinpssioner,  dated  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  inquiring  into  the  founda- 
tion of  a  rumor  wkich  had  reached  that  placo  that  tho 
steamship  Brooklyn,  with  troops,  had  sailed  from  Nor- 
folk. I  immediately  handed  over  tho  despatch  to  tho 
gentlemen,  with  the  suitable  inquiries.  The  Attorney- 
General  said,  in  substance :  "  Yeu  know,  sir,  that  I 
am  attached  to  the  law  department,  and  not  in  tho 
way  of  knowing  any  thing  about  it."  The  Secretary 
of  Stato  said  that  he  had  heard  and  believed  thnt  tho 
Brooklyn  had  sailed  with  sonic  troops,  but  he  did  not 
know  when  she  sailed,  or  to  what  point  sho^vas  des- 
tined. I  then  said :  "  I  hoped  that  she  had  not  re- 
ceived her  orders  since  my  arrival  in  Washington." 
On  this  point  the  gentlemen  could  give  me  no  infor- 
mation, but  expressed  no  doubt  but  that  the  President 
would  give  me  the  information  if  requested. 

I  excused  myself  to  them,  and,  immediately  with- 
drawing to  the  adjoining  room,  I  addressed  to  the 
President  a  note,  which  Mr.  Stanton,  the  Attorney- 
General,  kindly  volunteered  to  bear  in  person  and 
without  lanae  of  time  to  the  President.  In  a  short  time 
after wards^lr.  Stanton  returned  to  inform  me  that  ho 
had  carried  tho  note  to  the  President's  house,  but,  for 
a  reason  not  necessary  hero  to  state,  he  could  not  sec 
the  President,  but  had  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  his 
servant  to  be  delivered  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
The  reply  of  the  President  reached  me  at  half-past  h 
o'clock  that  night.  In  the  interim  I  had  despatched 
by  telegraph  to  Judge  Robertson  the  information  I 
had  collected,  and  upon  the  opening  of  tho  Telegraph 
office  the  next  morning,  (Saturday,)  the  material  part 
of  the  President's  reply  relating  to  the  sailing  of  the 
Brooklyn,  viz.,  that  she  had  gone  on  an  errand  of 
"  mcrcv  and  relief,"  and  that  she  was  not  destined  to 
South  Carolina.  The  orders  for  the  sailing  of  the  ship, 
as  will  be  seen,  were  issued  before  I  reached  Washing- 
ton. After  receiving  the  letter,  and  willingly  adopting 
tho  most  favorable  construction  of  its  expressions,  I 
resolved  to  remain  in  Washington  until  after  Monday, 
when  the  Message  would  go  to  the  two  Houses.  '  I 
listened  to  its  reading  in  the  Serrate  with  pleasure. 

Tho  following  is  tho  letter  of  Mr.  Buchanan 
to  Mr.  Tyler  relative  to  tho  steamer  Brooklyn : 

January  25, 18*1. 
Mt  Deaii  Srn  :  I  have  just  received  your  note.  The 
orders  were  given  to  the  Brooklyn,  I  believe,  on  Mon- 


dav  or  Tuesday  last ;  certainly  before  your  arrival  in 
this  city.  She  goes  on  an  errand  of  mercy  and  relief. 
If  she  dad  not  been  sent  it  would  have  been  an  aban- 
donment of  our  highest  duty.  Her  movements  are  in 
no  way  connected  with  South  Carolina. 

Your  friend,  very  respectfully. 

The  resolutions  of  Virginia  were  sent  to  Con- 
gress accompanied  by  a  Message,  in  which  the 
President  expressed  his  gratification  on  the 
occasion  and  his  views  of  his  own  position. 
{See  page  178.)  It  is  manifest  that  from  the  3d 
of  December  to  this  period,  tho  views  of  the 
Government  had  been  openly  and  constantly 
asserted  relative  to  its  position.  In  the  Mes- 
sage of  the. President  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session  of  Congress ;  in  the  correspondence 
with  the  retiring  secretaries,  and  with  tho 
three  commissioners  from  South  Carolina;  in 
the  Message  of  the  8th  of  January  ;  in  the  cor- 
respondence with  Commissioner  Hayne;  in  the 
interview  with  ex-President  Tyler,  and  the 
subsequent  Message  to  Congress,  ihd  in  tho 
speech  of  Secretary  Dix  at  Union  Square,  the 
Government  appears  firm  and  steadfast,  and 
unchangeable  in  its  position  of  forbearance  and 
conciliation,  refusing  all  pledges,  and  deter- 
mined to  use  military  force  if  any  violence 
should  bo  manifested  against  its  authority. 
Under  such  a  stato  of  facts,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  any  grounds  to  sustain  the  implication 
contained  in  the  Message  of  President  Lincoln 
to  Congress,  on  tho  4th  of  July,  in  which  he 
thus  speaks  of  tho  reinforcement  of  Fort 
Tickens : 

M  An  order  was  at  once  directed  to  be  sent 
for  the  landing  of  tho  troops  from  tho  steam- 
ship Brooklyn  into  Fort  Pickens.  This  order 
could  not  go  by  land,  bnt  must  take  the  longer 
and  slower  routo  by  sea.  The  first  return 
news  from  tho  order  was  received  just  on© 
week  before  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter.  The  news 
itself  was,  that  tho  officer  commanding  tho 
Sabine,  to  which  vessel  tho  troops  had  been 
transferred  from  the  Brooklyn, 'acting  upon 
some  qucui  armistice  of  the  iato  Administra- 
tion, (and  of  the  existence  of  which  the  present 
Administration,  up  to  the  timo  the  order  was 
despatched,  had  only  too  vaguo  and  uncertain 
rumors  to  fix  attention,)  had  refused  to  land 
tho  troops." 

So  President  Davis,  in  his  Message  to  tho 
Confederate  Congress  on  the  20th  of  July,  thus 
refors  to  theso  remarks  of  President  Lincoln  : 

"  Fortunately  for  truth  and  history,  however, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  details  with 
minuteness  the  attempt  to  rcenforco  Fort  Pick- 
ens, in  violation  of  an  armistice,  of  which  ho 
confessed  to  havo  been  informed,  but  only  by 
rumors,  too  vague  and  uncertain  to  fix  tho 
attention  of  the  hostile  expedition  despatched 
to  supply  Fort  Sumter." 

It  is  wtirth  while  to  noto  how  far  the  posi- 
tion of  tho  Administration  responded  to  tho 
public  sentiment  of  tho  country  at  this  time. 
Congress  was  in  session.  Numerous  propo- 
sitions for  an  adjustment  of  difficulties  were 
under  consideration  in  tho  House.    A  less 
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number  w  ere  awaiting  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate, aud  particularly  the  Crittenden  Com- 
promise. No  progress  was  made  in  the  bill 
to  give  the  President  men  and  money.  The 
Peace  Conference  had  just  convened ;  Mary- 
laud,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Mis- 
souri were  represented  in  that  body,  indicat- 
ing a  strong  and  powerful  sentiment  in  favor 
of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  difficulties  in  that 
very  portion  of  the  country  whose  sympathies 
were  with  the  South  4n  preference  to  the  North 
— aud  who  were  certain,  if  a  violent  division 
must  come,  to  join  the  South.  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  the  largo  cen- 
tres of  wealth,  demanded  a  course  of  concilia- 
tion and  compromise.  New  Jersey,  and  a 
large  portion  of  all  the  Middle  and  Western 
States  opposed  coercive  measures^  and  wero 
ready  to  moke  sacrifices  to  preserve  the  Union, 
although,  if  a  violent  division  came,  their  first 
sympathies  were  with  the  North,  and  were  euro 
to  place  tnein  in  array  against  tbe  Sonth.  Even 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  at  Boston,  on  the  4th  of  Fcb- 
"  ruary  tho  follow iug  resolution  was  adopted : 

Jtttolrtd,  That  this  meeting  depends  for  the  return 
of  tho  seceding  States  and  the  permanent  preservation 
of  the  Union  on  conciliatory  counsels,  and  a  sense  or 
tho  benefits  which  the  Constitution  confers  on  all  tbo 
States  of  the  Confederacy,  and  not  on  military  coer- 
cion ;  and  that  it  shrinks  with  horror  from  tbe  thought 
of  civil  war  between  the  North  and  South. 

Such  was  tho  nature  of  all  the  active  meas- 
ures proposed  in  the  existing  state  of  affairs. 
Meantime,  the  Legislatures  of  New  York  and 
Ohio  had  passed  resolutions,  tendering  to  the 
Government  all  their  resources  in  men  and 
money  for  its  support.  But  it  was  not  expected 
that  these  would  be  called  for  unless  some  hos- 
tile and  violent  act  was  committed  by  the 
secessionists  against  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. .Nevertheless,  it  was  soon  apparent 
that  no  party  to  tho  difficulty  could  succeed 
in  procuring*  an  acquiescence  in  all  the  consti- 
tutional and  legislative  arrangements  it  might 
deem  necessary  to  secure  a  pacification  of  the 
others  on  the  question  of  slavery.  The  Gov- 
ernment seemed  to  be  threatened  with  over- 
throw on  points  rather  of  political  punctilio 
than  practical  concern.  On  the  one  hand,  tho 
Republicans  insisted  that  they  could  not  and 
would  not  listen  to  any  terms  of  pacification  at 
a  time  when  tho  people  of  a  portion  of  the 
Southern  States  stood  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
and  in  the  attitude  of  practical  rebellion  against 
the  Federal  Government.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Southern  leaders  justified  their  revolution- 
ary proceedings  on  the  ground  that  a  portion  of 
tho  Northern  States  had  nullified  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  land  by  the  passage  of 
their  personal  liberty  laws,  (see  Pkrsoxal  Lib- 
erty Laws,)  and  violated  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
letter,  of  tho  civil  compact  existing  between 
tho  States  by  the  election  of  a  "  sectional"  can- 
didate to  the  Presidency.  The  Republicans  also 
sturdily  refused  to  give  any  consideration  to 
propositions  involving  the  assumption  that 


there  could  be,  under  the  particular  sanction 
of  Federal  law,  any  thing  like  property  in  man. 
Tho  Southern  leaders,  on  the  contrary,  contend- 
ed that  property  in  slaves  should,  in  all  Federal 
relations,  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  any 
other  property.  To  the  former,  the  paramount 
idea  appeared  now  to  be  the  recognition  of 
the  slave  only  as  a  person.  To  the  latter  the 
paramount  idea  appeared  to  be  the  recognition 
of  the  slave  only  as  property.  The  fact  was, 
and  still  is,  that  the  slave  in  the  different  rela- 
tions which  he  sustains,  is  both  a  person  and 
property,  and  in  the  former  of  these  charac- 
ters, he  counts  as  a  modified  element  of  political 
power  recognized  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  But  in  the  excitement  and 
turbulence  of  tho  hour,  reason  and  common 
sense  were  lost  sight  of,  and  these  hair-splitting 
discriminations  engrossed  the  attention  even 
of  Congress  itself.  Neither  party  to  these 
views  appear  on  tho  record  of  events,  as  having  • 
performed  at  this  time  any  act  aiming  directly  • 
and  solely  to  the  restoration  of  peace  and  union 
thonghout  the  country.  Amid  6uch  conflicts, 
by  which  the  Union  men  of  the  Border  States 
were  paralyzed,  tho  term  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
Administration  cloned.  The  original  national 
drama  was  over.  The  curtain  bad  fallen.  The 
nature  of  the  new  period  of  existence  to  be  opened 
on  the  morrow  no  man  comprehended. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  at  noon,  President  Lin- 
coln delivered  his  Inaugural  Address,  (tee  Pub- 
lic Documents,!  took  tho  oath  of  his  office, 
and  commenced  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 
"What  was  the  posture  of  affairs  at  this  time, 
especially  as  compared  with  their  state  on  the 
day  of  election  in  November.  Seven  Southern 
States'  had  retired  from  the  Union,  the  officers 
of  the  Federal  Government  had  resigned,  and 
there  wero  no  persons  to  represent  its  powers 
or  execute  its  duties  within  their  limits,  ex- 
cepting in  the  Post-Office  Department.  With- 
in these  States,  also,  all  the  forts,  arsenals, 
dockyards,  custom-houses,  revenue  cutters,  dec., 
embracing  all  the  movable  and  stationary  arti- 
cles connected  therewith,  had  been* taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  authority  of  these  States  indi- 
vidually, and  were  held  by  persons  and  officers 
denying  any  allegiance  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  avowing  it  to  bo  due  by  them  on!) 
to  a  Government  created  by  tbe  united  action 
of  these  seven  States.  Only  Forts  Pickens, 
Taylor,  and  Jefferson,  near  the  Florida  coast,, 
and  Sumter,  in  Charleston  harbor,  continued 
under  the  flag  of  the  Union. 

The  other  forts  thus  seized  were  put  in  an 
improved  condition,  new  ones  built,  and  armed 
forces  hnd  been  organized,  and  were  organiz- 
ing, avowedly  to  protect  this  property  from 
recapture,  aud  to  capture  those  not  yet  seized. 
Around  Fort  Sumter  batteries  had  been  erected, 
with  guns  equal  or  heavier  in  calibre  than  hers, 
and  in  far  greater  number.  Officers  of  the 
army  .and  navy  of  tho  Union  from  these  States, 
had  chiefly  resigned,  and  had  been  reappointed 
in  the  service  of  the  latter.   A  complete  Gov- 
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crnment  for  a  nation  was  in  operation  in 
those  States,  and  the  property  thus  seized 
was  held,  as  the  new  Government  avowed, 
to  he  accounted  for  in  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment with  the  Federal  Union,  or  to  he  used 
for  the  defence  of  those  States,  if  assaulted  by 
the  same  Union.  They  dsked  for  peace,  and  to 
be  "  let  alone,"  but  were  determined  to  hazard 
a  war  sooner  than  return  to  their  former  alle- 
giance. 

Among  the  other  States,  Kentucky  made  an 
application  to  Congress  to  call  a  National  Con- 
vention to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  requested  the  Legislatures  of 
all  the  other  States  to  make  similar  applica- 
tions, and  appointed  commissioners  to  a  con- ' 
fcrence  of  the  Border  States  to  consider  and,  if 
practicable,  agrccupon  some  suitable  adjustment 
of  the  present  unhappy  controversies.  Some 
Of  the  States  of  tho  North  appointed  com- 
missioners to  this  conference,  which  agreed 
npon  terms  for  an  adjustment,  but  no  State  ac- 
tion followed.  Not  a  singlo  slaveholding  State 
complied  with  the  request  of  Kentucky  to 
apply  to  Congress  to  call  a  National  Conven- 
tion, whilst  throe  non-slaveholding  States  so 
complied,  and  several  others  prepared  to 
follow. 

A  Peace  Conference  was  called  by  Virginia, 
in  which  twenty  States  were  represented.  Such 
measures  would  have  been  recommended  as 
were,  desired  by  the  seceding  States  if  they  had 
been  present  by  their  votes  to  secure  their  adop- 
tion. Three  territorial  bills  were  passed  by 
Congress,  in  no  one  of  which  was  inserted  the 
prohibition  of  slavery  as  insisted  upon  hitherto 
by  the  Republicans.  Tho  North  condemned  the 
personal  liberty  bills  of  tho  States,  declared  in 
f;ivor  of  a  faithful  execution  of  the  fugitive 
slave  law,  and  concurred  in  proposing,  by  the 
requisite  constitutional  majority,  an  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  guaranteeing  positively  and 
forever  the  exemption  of  slavery  in  the  States 
from  the  interference  of  Congress.  This  was 
one  of  the  guarantees  embraced  in  the  schetno 
of  Mr.  Crittenden  and  also  in  the  scheme  of  the 
Peaoe  Conference. 

Rhode  Island  repoalel  its  personal  liberty 
law  outright,  whilst  Vermont,  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin  had 
under  consideration  tho  repeal  or  essential  mod- 
ification of  their  respective  laws  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
the  people  of  the  North,  besides  societies  and 
representative  bodies  without  number,  petition- 
ed Congress  for  the  adoption  of  any  adjustment 
satisfactory  to  States  of  the  Southern  Border. 

After  such  a  manifestation  of  public  senti- 
ment, there  was  nothing  to  justify  the  President 
in  declaring  that  he  should  adopt  a  policy  of 
coercion  towards  tho  seceding  States.  In  his 
inaugural,  ho  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  a 
National  Convention,  and  announced  his  policy. 
Whether  it  intended  peace  or  war,  was  greatly 
discussed,  at  the  time ;  public  sentiment,  how- 
ever, generally  believed  it  was  to  be  peaceful. 


But  on  this  point  ho  is  himself  the  most  satis* 
factory  exponent.  In  his  Message,  at  tho  ex- 
tra session  in  July,  he  says :  "  Finding  this 
condition  of  things,  and  believing  it  to  be  an 
imperative  duty  upon  the  incoming  Executive 
to  prevent,  if  possible,*  the  consummation  of 
such  attempt  to  destroy  the  Federal  Union,  a 
choice  of  means  to  that  end  became  indispen- 
sable. This  choice  was  made,  and  was  declared 
in  tho  inaugural  address.  The  policy  chosen 
looked  to  tho  exhaustion  of  all  peaceful  meas- 
ures, before  a  resort  to  any  stronger  one?.  It 
sought  only  to  hold  the  public  places  and  prop- 
erty not  already  wrested  from  the  Government, 
and  to  collect  "the  revenue,  relying  for  the  rest 
on  time,  discussion,  and  the  ballot-box.  It 
promised  a  continuance  of  the  mail*,  at  Govern- 
ment expense,  to  the  very  people  who  were 
resisting  tho  Government;  and  it  gave  re- 
peated pledges  agninst  any  distnrbance  to  any 
of  the  people  or  any  of  their  rights.  Of  all  that 
which  a  President  might  constitutionally  and 
justifiably  do  ia  such  a  case,  overy  thing  was 
forborne,  without  which  it  was  believed  pos- 
sible to  keep  tho  Government  on  foot." 

Such  was  the  degree  of  excitement  in  tho 
country  that  the  declarations  of  the  inaugural 
respecting  the  policy  of  tho  Government,  which 
might  in  ordinary  times  have  been  considered 
quite  explicit,  were  now  looked  upon  as  very 
unsatisfactory.  Even  tho  intimate  friends  of 
the  Administration  were  unable  to  say  whether 
peace  or  war  was  before  tlte  country.  A  feel- 
ing of  solicitude  pervaded  all  classes,  which  be- 
came deeper  and  stronger  under  the  continued 
uncertainty. 

Meantime,  commissioners  from  the  Confed- 
erate States,  Messrs.  John  Forsyth  and  Martin 
J.  Crawford  at  first,  who  were  joined  after- 
wards by  A.  B.  Roman,  arrived  at  Washington. 
On  the  12th,  Messrs.  Forsyth  and.  Crawford 
addressed  the  Secretary  of  State,  stating  their 
character  as  commissioners,  and  the  object  of 
their  mission : 

•  Sin  :  The  undersigned  hare  been  duly  accredited 
by  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  Stale*  of  Amer- 
ica as  Commissioners  to  the  Government  of  the  Initefl 
States,  and  in  pursuance  of  their  instructions  n>TC 
now  the  honor  to  acquaint  you  with  that  fact,  •""■J'' 
make  known,  through  you,  to  the  President  of  «* 
United  States,  the  objecU  of  their  presence  m  Uui 
capital.  . 

Seven  States  of  the  lotc  Federal  Union  having,  w 
the  exercise  of  the  inherent  right  of  every  free  p^'P1* 
to  change  or  reform  their  political  institutions,  ano 
through  conventions  of  thcirpcople,  withdrawn  from 
the  United  States  and  rcassumed  the  attributes  « 
sovereign  power  delegated  to  it,  have  formed  a  gov- 
ernment of  their  own.  The  Confederate  Slates  cob 
Blitute  an  independent  nation,  de  facto  and  d*)*™\ 
and  possess  a  government  perfect  in  all  its  part*,  »n 
endowed  with  all  the  means  of  self-support. 

With  n  view  to  a  speedy  adjustment  of  all  ^"""j, 
growing  out  of  this  political  separation,  "P00.5" 
tonus  ofamitv  and  good  will  as  the  respective  >j»  • 
casts,  geographical  contiguity,  and  future  wc,frrc?\,j!j 
two  nations  may  render  necessary,  the  unders,5^e 
are  instructed  to  make  to  the  Government  0  ^ 
United  Slates  overtures  for  the  opcuimt  ™  i'^-ics 
tions,  assuring  the  Government  of  the  UuHed  bt*>» 
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that  the  President,  Congress,  and  people  of  the  Con- 
federate States  earnestly  desire  a  peaceful  solution  of 
these  frreat  questions ;  that  it  is  neither  their  iuterest 
nor  their  wish  to  make  any  demand  which  is  not 
.  founded  in  strictest  justice,  nor  do  any  act  to  injure 
their  late  confederates. 

The  undersigned  hare  now  the  honor,  in  obedience 
to  the  instructions  of  their  Government,  to  request  you 
to  appoint  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  in  order  that 
they  may  present  to  the  President  of  the  United  State! 
the  credentials  which  they  bear,  and  the  objects  of  the 
mission  with  which  they  are  charged. 

Three  days  afterwards,  the  Secretary  pre- 
pared a  reply,  which  was  entitled  a  "  Memo- 
randum," and  was  as  follows: 

Dkpartmxst  or  Statk,  I 
Wasuimuton,  March  15, 1x31.  J 

MY.  John  Forsvth,  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  Mr. 
Martin  J.  Crawford,  of  the  State  of  Ocorgia,  on  the 
1 1th  inst.,  through  the  kind  offices  of  a  distinguished 
Senator,  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  their  de- 
Bire  for  an  unofficial  interview.  This  request  was,  on 
the  12th  inst.,  upon  exclusively  public  consideration, 
respectfully  declined. 

On  the  13th  inst.,  while  the  Secretary  was  preoccu- 
pied, Mr.  A.  D.  Banks,  of  Virginia,  called  at  this  De- 
partment, and  was  received  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, to  whom  be  delivered  a  scaled  communication, 
which  he  bad  been  charged  by  Messrs.  Forsyth  and 
Crawford  to  present  the  Secretary  in  person. 

In  that  communication,  Messrs.  Forsvth  and  Craw- 
ford inform  the  Secretary  of  State  that  they  have  been 
duly  accredited  by  tbe  Government  of  the  Confedecate 
Slates  of  America  as  Commissioners  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  they  set  forth  the  ob- 
jects of  their  attendance  at  Washington.  They  ob- 
serve that  sewn  States  of  tbe  American  Union,  in  the 
exercise  of  a  right  inherent  in  every  free  people,  have 
withdrawn,  through  conventions  of  their  people,  from 
the  United  States,  rcassumed  the  attributes  of  sover- 
eign power,  and  formed  a  government  of  their  own, 
and  tuat  those  Confederate  Sjtates  now  constitute  an 
independent  nation  de facto  and  de  jure,  and  possess  a 
government  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and  fully  endowed 
with  all  the  means  of  self-support. 

Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford,  in  their  aforesaid 
communication,  thereupon  proceeded  to  inform  the 
Secretary  that,  with  a  view  to  a  speed?  adjustment  of 
all  questions  growing  oat  of  the  political  separation 
thus  assumed,  upon  such  terms  of  amity  and  good 
will  as  the  respective  interests,  geographical  contiguity, 
and  the  future  welfare  of  the  supposed  two  nations 
might  render  necessary,  they  are  instructed  to  make 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  overtures  for" 
the  opening  of  negotiations,  assuring  this  Government 
that  the  President,  Congress,  and  people  of  the  Con- 
federate States  earnestly  desire  a  peaceful  solution  of 
these  great  questions,  and  that  it  is  neither  their  in- 
terest nor  their  wish  to  make  any  demand  which  is 
not  founded  in  strictest  justice,  nor  do  any  act  to  injure 
their  late  confederates. 

After  making  these  statements,  Messrs.  Forsyth 
and  Crawford  close  their  communication,  as  they  say, 
in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  their  Govern- 
ment, by  requesting  the  ijecretary  of  State  to  appoint 
as  early  aday  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may  pre- 
sent to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  credentials 
which  they  bear,  and  the  objects  of  the  mission  with 
which  they  arc  charged. 

The  Secretary  of  State  frankly  confesses  that  he 
understands  the  events  which  have  recently  occurred, 
and  the  condition  of  political  affairs  which 'actually 
exists  in  the  part  of  the  Union,  to  which  his  attention 
has  thus  been  directed,  very  differently  from  the  as- 
pect in  which  they  arc  presented  by  Messrs.  Forsyth 
and  Crawford.  He  sees  in  them,  not  a  rightful  and 
accomplished  revolution  and  an  independent  nation, 
with  an  established  government,  but  rather  a  perver- 
sion of  a  temporary  and  partisan  excitement  to  the 
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inconsiderate  purposes  of  an  unjustifiable  and.  uncon- 
stitutional aggression  upon  the  rights  and  the  author- 
ity vested  in  the  Federal  Government,  and  hitherto 
benignly  exercised,  as  from  their  very  nature  they 
always  must  so  be  exercised,  for  the  maintenance  or 
the  Union,  the  preservation  of  liberty,  and  the  secu- 
rity, peace,  welfare,  happiness,  and  aggrandizement  of 
the  American  people.  The  Secretary  of  State,  there- 
fore, avows  to  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford  that  he 
looks  patiently  but  confidently  for  the  cure  of  evils 
which  nave  resulted  from  proceedings  so  unnecessary, 
so  unwise,  so  unusual,  ana  so  unnatural,  not  to  irregu- 
lar negotiations,  having  in  view  new  and  untried  re- 
lations with  agencies  unknown  to  and  acting  in  dero- 
gation of  the  Constitution  and  laws,  but  to  regular  and 
considerate  action  of  the  people  of  those  States,  in 
cooperation  with  their  brethren  in  the  other  States, 
through  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  such 
extraordinary  conventions,  if  there  shall  be  need  there- 
of, as  the  Federal  Constitution  contemplates  and  au- 
thorizes to  be  assembled. 

It  is,  however,  ihc  purpose  of  the  Secretary  of  Stato 
on  this  occasion  not  to  invite  or  engage  in  any  discus- 
sion of  these  subjects,  but  simply  to  set  forth  his  rea- 
sons for  declining  to  comply  with  the  request  of  Messrs. 
Forsyth  alio  Crawford. 

On  the  4th  of  March  inst.,  the  newlv  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  view  of  all  the  facts  bear- 
ing on  the  present  question,  assumed  the  executive 
Administration  of  the  Government,  first  delivering,  in 
accordance  with  an  early,  honored  custom,  an  In- 
augural Address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  of  State  respectfully  submits  a  copy  of 
this  address  to  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford. 

A  simple  reference  to  it  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
those  gentlemen  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  guided 
by  the  principles  therein  announced,  is  prevented  al- 
together from  admitting  or  assuming  that  the  States 
referred  to  by  them  have,  in  law  or  in  fact,  withdrawn 
from  the  Federal  Union,  or  that  they  could  do  so  in 
tbe  manner  described  by  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Craw- 
ford, or  in  any  other  manner,  than  with  the  consent 
and  concert  or  the  people  of  tbe  United  States,  to  be 
given  through  a  National  Convention,  to  be  assembled 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Of  course  the  Secretary  of  State 
cannot  act  upon  the  assumption,  or  in  any  way  admit 
that  the  so-called  Confederate  States  constitute  a  for- 
eign Power,  with  whom  diplomatic  relations  ought  to 
be  established. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
whose  official  duties  are  confined,  subject  to  tbe  direc- 
tion of  the  President,  to  the  conducting  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  country,  and  do  not  at  all  embrace 
domestic  questions,  or  questions  arising  between  the 
several  States  and  the  Jedcral  Government,  is  unable 
to  comply  with  the  request  of  Messrs.  Forsyth  and 
Crawford,  to  appoint  a  day  on  which  they  may  present 
the  evidences  of  their  authority  and  the  objects  of 
their  visit  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  obliged  to  state  to  Messrs.  For- 
syth and  Crawford  that  he  has  no' authority  nor  is 
he  at  liberty  to  recognize  them  us  diplomatic  agents, 
or  bold  correspondence  or  other  communication  with 
them. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  of  State  would  observe  that, 
although  he  has  supposed  that  he  might  safely  and 
with  propriety  have  adopted  these  conclusions  with- 
out making  any  reference  of  tbe  subject  to  the  Execu- 
tive, yet  so  strong  has  been  his  desire  to  practise 
entire  directness  and  to  act  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  respect 
and  candor  towards  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford, 
and  that  portion  of  the  Union,  in  whose  name  they 
present  themselves  before  him,  that  he  has  cheerfully 
submitted  this  paper  to  the  President,  who  coincides  • 
generally  in  the  views  it  expresses,  and  sanctions  the 
Secretary's  decision  declining  official  intercourse  with 
Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford. 

This  communication  remained  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  until  the  8th  of  April,  when  it 
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was  delivered  to  the  secretary  of  the  commis- 
sioners, who  had  been  directed  by  the  commis- 
sioners to  call  there  for  it.  Reasons  for  this 
delay  are  stated  by  the  commissioners  in  tlieir 
subsequent  communication,  dated  April  9.  It 
was  as  follows : 

"Wasiuxotox.  April  9, 1SC1. 
Hon.  Wm.  II.  Saranl,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Unittd 
State*,  Washington. 
The  "  memorandum,"  dated  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  March  15,  1861,  has  been  received 
through  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Pickett,  Secretary  to 
this  ComtiiiaJlon,  who,  by  the  instructions  of  the  un- 
dersigned, oillcd  for  it  on  yesterday  at  the  Depart- 
ment. 

In  that  memorandum  you  correctly  state  the  pur- 
port of  the  officiul  note  uddrcssed  to  yon  by  the  under- 
signed on  the  1 2th  ult.  Without  repeating  the  con- 
teuts  of  that  note  in  full,  it  is  enough  to  say  here  that 
its  object  was  to  invite  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  a  friendlv  consideration  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  seven  States  lately 
of  the  Federal  Union,  but  now  separated  from  it  by 
the  sovereign  will  of  their  people,  growing  out  of  tho 
pregnant  and  undeniable  fact  that  those  people  have 
rejected  the  authority  of  the  United  States  and  estab- 
lished a  government  of  their  own.  Those  relations 
had  to  be  friendly  or  hostile.  The  people  of  the  old 
and  new  Governments,  occupying  contiguous  terri- 
tories, had  to  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of 
good  neighbors,  each  seeking  their  own  happiness  and 
pursuing  their  national  destinies  in  their  own  way, 
without  interference  with  the  other,  or  they  had  to  6e 
rirul  and  hostile  nations.  The  Government  of  tho 
Confederate  States  had  do  hesitation  in  electing  its 
choice  in  this  alternative.  Frankly  and  unreservedly, 
seeking  the  good  of  the  people  who  had  intrusted 
them  with  power,  in  tho  spirit  of  humanity,  of  tho 
Christian  civilization  of  the  age,  and  of  that  American- 
ism which  regards  the  true  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  people,  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States, 
among  its  first  acts,  commissioned  the  undersigned  to 
approach  the  Government  of  the  United  States  with  the 
olive  branch  of  peace,  and  to  offer  to  adjust  the  great 
questions  pending  between  them,  in  the  only  way  to 
be  justified  by  the  consciences  and  common  sense  of 
good  men,  who  had  nothing  but  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  two  Confederacies  at  heart 

\  our  Government  has  not  chosen  to  meet  the  un- 
dersigned in  the  conciliatory  and  peaceful  spirit  in 
which  they  are  commissioned.  Persistently  wedded 
to  those  fatal  theories  of  construction  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  always  rejected  by  the  statesmen  of  tho 
South,  and  adhered  to  by  those  of  the  Administration 
school,  until  they  have"  produced  their  natural  and 
often  predicted  result  of  the  destruction  of  the  Union, 
undet*which  we  might  have  continued  to  live  happily 
and  gloriously  together,  hod  the  spirit  of  the  ancestry 
who  framed  the  common  Constitution  animated  tho 
hearts  of  all  their  sons;  vou  now,  with  a  persistence 
untaught  and  uncurcd  by  tho  ruin  that  bos  been 
wrought,  refuse  to  recognize  the  great  fact  presented 
to  you  of  a  complete  aud  successful  revolution ;  you 
close  your  eyes  to  the  existence  of  the  Government 
founded  upon  it,  and  ignore  the  high  duties  of  mod- 
eration and  humanity  which  attach  to  you  in  dealing 
with  this  great  fact.  Dad  you  met  these  issues  with 
the  frankness  and  manliness  with  which  the  under- 
signed were  instructed  to  present  them  to  you  and 
treat  them,  the  undersigned  had  not  now  tho  melan- 
choly duty  to  return  home  and  tell  their  Government 
ond  their  countrymen,  that  their  earnest  and  ceaseless 
efforts  in  behalf  of  peace  had  been  futile,  and  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  meant  to  subjugate 
them  by  force  of  arms.  Whatever  may  be  the  result, 
impartial  history  will  record  the  innocence  of  the 
Government  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  place  the 
responsibility  of  the  blood  aud  mourning  that  may 
onsu'e,  upon  those  who  .have  denied  the  great  funda- 


mental doctrine  of  American  liberty,  that  "  govern- 
ments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed,"  and  wlio  have  set  naval  and  land  arms- 
ments  iu  motion  to  subject  the  people  of  one  portion 
of  the  land  to  the  will  of  another  portion.  That  that 
can  never  be  done  while  a  freeman  survives  in  the 
Confederate  States  to  wield  a  weapon,  the  undersigned 
appeal  to  past  history  to  prove.  These  military  de- 
monstrations against  the  people  of  the  seceded  States 
are  certainlv  far  from  being  in  keeping  and  consist- 
ency with  tiie  theory  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  main- 
tained in  his  memorandum,  that  these  States  are  still 
component  parts  of  the  late  American  Union,  as  the 
undersigned  are  not  aware  of  any  constitutional  power 
in  the  President  of  the  Uuited  States  to  levy  war  with- 
out the  consent  of  Congress,  upon  a  foreign  people, 
nine  h  less  upon  any  portion  of  the  people  of  the  t  sited 
Slates. 

The  undersigned,  like  the  Secretary  of  State,  hare 
no  purpose  to  "  invite  or  engage  in  discussion"  of  the 
subject  on  which  their  two  Governments  arc  so  irre* 
concilably  at  variance.  It  is  this  variance  that  has 
broken  up  the  old  Union,  the  disintegration  of  which 
has  only  begun.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  advise  you 
that  it  were  well  to  dismiss  the  hopes  you  seem  to  en- 
tertain that,  by  any  of  the  modes  indicated,  the  peopW 
of  the  Confederate  "States  will  ever  be  brought  to  sub- 
mit to  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  You  are  dealing  with  delusions,  too,  when 
you  seek  to  separate  our  people  from  our  Government 
and  to  characterize  the  deliberate,  sovereign  set  of 
the  people,  as  a  "  perversion  of  a  temporary  and  par- 
tisan excitement."  If  you  cherish  these  dreams  you 
will  be  awakened  from  "them,  and  find  them  as  unreal 
and  unsubstantial  as  others  iu  which  you  have  recent- 
ly indulged.  The  undersigned  would  omit  the  per- 
formance of  an  obvious  duty  were  they  to  fail  to 
make  known  to  the  Government  of  the  United  BWM 
that  the  people  of  the  Confederate  Stntesdiavc  declared 
their  indi 
responsib 


endence  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the 
ities  of  that  act,  and  with  ss  firm  a  deter- 
mination to  maintain  it  by  all  the  means  with  which 
nature  has  endowed  them,  as  that  which  sustained  tbcir 
fathers,  when  they  threw  off  the  authority  of  the  Brit- 
ish crown. 

The  undersigned  clearly  understand  Ihst  you  ha" 
declined  to  appoint  a  day  to  enable  them  to  lay  me 
objects  of  the  mission  with  which  they  aro  charged, 
before  the  President  of  tho  United  States,  because  *> 
to  do  would  be  to  recognize  the  independence  and 
separate  nationality  of  tho  Confederate  States.  Thu 
is  tho  vein  of  thought  that  pervades  the  memorandum 
before  us.  Tho  truth  of  history  requires  that  it  should 
distinctly  appear  upon  the  record  that  the  under- 
signed did  not  ask  tho  Government  of  the  United 
*Statcs  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  Confeocr- 
ate  States.    They  only  asked  audience  to  adjust,  in  s 


spirit  of  amity  and  peace,  the  new  relations  spring u>2 
from  a  manifest  and  accomplished  revolution  in  the 
Government  of  the  lute  Federal  Union.    Your  refusal 


to  entertain  these  overtures  for  a  peaceful  solution,  the 
active  naval  and  military  preparations  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  a  formal  notice  to  the  commanding  general 
of  the  Confederate  forces  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston, 
that  the  President  intends  to  provision  Fort  Sumter 
by  forcible  means,  if  necessary,  are  viewed  by  the 
undersigned,  and  can  onlyd»e  received  by  the  w  orla, 
as  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  Confederate  Sutc*; 
for  the  President  of  tho  United  States  knows  thstlort 
Sumter  cannot  be  provisioned  without  the  effusion  ot 
blood.  Tho  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  their  Govern 
ment  and  people,  accept  the  gage  of  battle  thus  thrown 
down  to  them ;  and  appcaliug  to  God  and  the  ju°£- 
ment  of  mankind  for  the  righteousness  of  their  cauw. 
the  people  of  the  Confederate  States  will  defend  the  r 
liberties  to  the  last  against  this  flagrant  and  open  at- 
tempt at  their  subjugation  to  sectional  power. 

This  communication  cannot  be  properly  closed  IJ 
out  adverting  to  the  date  of  your  memorandum.  l"* 
official  note  of  the  undersigned,  of  thel^h  *,wyK.j|£ 
delivered  to  the  Assistaut  Secretary  of  State  on  the  1* 
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of  that  month,  the  gentleman  who  delivered  it  inform- 
ing him  that  the  Secretary  of  this  Commission  would 
call  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  on  the  next  dar,  for  an  answer. 
At  the  appointed  hour,  Mr.  Pickett  di'd  call,  and  was 
informed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  that  the 
engagements  of  the  Secretary  of  State  hod  prevented 
him  from  giving  the  note  his  attention.  The  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  then  asked  for  the  address  of 
Messrs.  Crawford  and  Forsytb,  the  members  of  the 
Commission  then  present  in  this  city,  took  note  of  the 
address  on  a  card,  and  engaged  to  send  whatever  reply 
might  be  made  to  their  lodgings.  Why  this  was  not 
done  it  is  proper  should  be  here  explained.  The  mem- 
orandum is  dated  March  15,  and  was  not  delivered 
until  April  8.  Why  was  it  withheld  during  the  inter- 
vening twenty-three  days  ?  In  the  postscript  to  your 
memorandum*  you  say  it  "  was  delayed,  as  was  under- 
stood, with  their  (Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Crawford's) 
consent."  This  is  true ;  but  it  is  also  true  that,  on  tho 
15th  of  March,  Messrs.  Forsytb  and  Crawford  were  as- 
sured by  a  person  occupying  a  high  official  position  in 
the  Oovcrnmcnt,  and  who,  as  they  believed,  was  speak- 
ing by  authority,  that  Fort  Sumter  would  be  evacuated 
within  a  very  few  days,  and  that  no  measure  changing 
the  existing"  •  '..•"/.•  prejudicially  to  the  Confederate 
States,  as  respects  Fort  Pickens,  was  then  contem- 
plated, and  these  assurances  were  subsequently  re- 
peated, with  the  addition  that  any  contemplated  change 
as  respects  Pickcus,  would  be  notified  to  us.  On  the 
1st  of  April  wo  were  again  informed  that  there  might 
be  an  attempt  to  supply  Fort  Sumter  with  provisions) 
but  that  Gov,  Picktns  should  have  previous  notice  of 
this  attempt.  There  was  no  suggestion  of  any  rein- 
forcements. The  undersigned  did  not  hesitate  to  be- 
lieve that  these  assurances  expressed  the  intentions  of 
tho  Administration  at  the  time,  or,  at  all  events,  of 
prominent  members  of  thai  Administration.  This  de- 
lay was  assented  to  for  the  express  purpose  of  attain- 
ing the  great  end  of  the  mission  of  the  undersigned, 
to  wit,  a  pacific  solution  of  existing  complications. 
The  inference  dcducible  from  the  date  of  your  memo- 
randum, that  tbe  undersigned  had,  of  their  own  Toli- 
tion.  and  without  cause,  consented  to  this  long  hiatus 
in  the  grave  duties  with  which  they  were  charged,  is 
therefore  not  consistent  with  a  just  exposition  of  tlio 
facts  of  the  case.  The  intervening  twenty-three  days 
were  employed  in  active  unofficial  efforts,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  smooth  tho  path  to  a  pacific  solution, 
the  distinguished  personage  alluded  to  cooperating 
with  the  undersigned ;  and  every  step  of  that  effort  >a 
recorded  in  writing,  and  now  in  possession  of  the  un- 
dersigned and  of  their  Government.  It  was  only  when 
all  these  anxious  efforts  for  pence  had  been  exhausted, 
and  it  became  clear  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  determined 
to  appeal  to  the  sword  to  reduce  the  people  of  the  Cou-. 
federate  States  to  the  will  of  the  section  or  party  whose 
President  ho  is,  that  the  undersigned  resinned  the  offi- 
cial negotiation  temporarily  suspended,  and  sent  their 
Secretary  for  a  reply  to  their  official  note  of  March  12. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that,  during  these  twenty-threo 
days,  two  gentlemen  of  official  distinction,  as  high  as 
that  of  the  personage  hitherto  alluded  to,  aided  the  un- 
dersigned as  intermediaries  in  these  unofficial  negotia- 
tions for  peace.  * 

Tho  undersigned,  Commissioners  of  tbe  Confederate 
States  of  America,  having  thus  made  answer  to  all  they 
m  material  in  the  memorandum  filed  in  the  Depart- 
at  on  the  l.'.th  of  March  last,  have  the  honor  to  be, 
JOIJN  FORSYTH,  A.  II.  ROMAN, 
MARTIN  J.  CRAWFORD. 
A  true  copy  of  the  original  by  one  delivered  to  Mr. 
F.  W.  Seward,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  of*  tho 
United  Stales,  at  B  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  April  9. 
1SC1.     Attest,  J.  T.  PICKETT,  Secretary,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Tho  answer  to  this  communication,  delivered 
on  tho  next  day,  was  as  follows : 

Drr-AETMEXT  or  State.  I 
WAsnrxcTox.  April  10,  IttL  f 
Messrs.  Forsytb,  Crawford,  and  Roman,  having  been 
apprised  by  a  memorandum  which  has  been  delivered 


to  them  that  the  Secrefary  of  State  is  not  at  liberty  to 
l.< 'inofficial  intercourse  with  them,  will,  it  is  presumed, 
expect  no  notice  from  him  of  tbe  new  communication 
which  they  have  addressed  to  him  under  date  of  the 
9th  inst.,  beyond  the  simple  acknowledgment  of  tbo 
receipt  thereof,  which  he  hereby  very  cheerfully  gives. 

A  true  copy  of  the  original  received  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the" Confederate  States,  this  loth  day  of  April, 
1861.     Attest,  J.  T.  PICKETT,  Secretary,  Ac,  Ac. 

A  state  of  uncertainty  now  existed.  Nothing 
was  known  except  what  was  seen.  • 

It  was  announced  in  New  York  on  Monday 
morning,  April  1,  that  every  thing  was  dull  and 
uninteresting  on  Governor's  Island,  Fort  Hamil- 
ton, Bcdloo  s  Island,  and  the  Brooklyn  navy 
yard.  On  Wednesday  following  there  was  in- 
tense excitement  apparent  at  all  these  places. 

During  Monday  orders  were  received  from 
Washington  to  fit  out  the  United  States  brig-of- 
war  Perry  for  sea  at  once.  She  wos  imme- 
diately hauled  alongside  the  wharf  at  the  navy 
yard,  but  operations  had  hardly  commenced 
when  .the  order  was  countermanded.  The 
Powhatau  was  then  put  out  of  commission, 
and  her  crew  temporarily  transferred  to  tho 
receiving  ship  North  Carolina.  This  was  no 
sooner  don©  than  they  were  ordered  to  Nor- 
folk. And,  on  Tuesday,  to  the  astonishment 
of  every  one,  the  Powhatan,  notwithstanding 
the  unfavorable  report  of  the  engineer,  wos  or- 
dered to  he  equipped  for  a  new  commission 
with  all  the  despatch  in  the  power  of  the  navy 
yard  force. 

On  Governor's  Island,  too,  indications  were 
apparent  that  troops  were  about  to  leave,  and 
it  was  announced  there  was  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  a  large  force 
of  soldiers  would  depart  for  some  unknown  des- 
tination. Tho  garrison  of  Fort  Hamilton  was 
paid  off  Thursday— tho  last  move  preparatory 
to  marching.  Officers  were  arriving  from  Wash- 
ington, individually,  all  day,  and,  carpet-bag  in 
hand,  rcportinfr*themselves  for  duty.  The  village 
of  Fort  Hamilton  was  like  a  stormed  citadel. 
Troops  that  had  just  got  their  money,  having 
been  indulging  freely  in  stimulants,  thronged 
the  sidewalks  in  knots  of  from  five  to  ten, 
boisterously  discussing  the  affairs  of  tho  nation. 

Tho  bustle  and  excitement  continued  tho 
navy  yard  and  the  army  depots  Men  were 
at  work  all  Wednesday  night  and  Thursday 
night  on  board  tho  steam-frigate  Powhatan. 
Thursday  a  large  force  of  laborers  employed  on 
her  were  reOnlbrced  by  the  crew,  lately  de- 
tached, who  assisted  in  getting  in  the  various 
necessaries  for  a  special  cruise. 

On  Saturday,  tho  Gth,  it  was  again  announced 
that  vessels  were  chartered  by  the  Government 
as  transports,  viz.:  tho  Atlantic,  Baltic,  and 
Illinois.  These  vessels. would  proceed  to  sea 
under  sealed  orders,  and  their  destination  could 
only  bo  conjectured. 

Tho  Atlnntio  cleared  on  Friday  for  Brazos 
Santiago,  (Texas,)  aud  tho  utmost  despatch  was 
made  in  fitting  her  out.    She  was  coaled  and 
well  provisioned  for  a  long  trip,%nd  accommo-  . 
dations  were  furnished  for  six  hundred  men  and 


« 
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five  hundred  horses.  She  was  at  the  foot  of  Cannl 
street,  and  was  taking  iu  freight  as  rapidly  as 
possible/  Tho  dock  was  covered  with  barrels, 
boxes,  bales,  sacks,  and  all  conceivable  package?, 
while  twenty  or  more  carts  stood  in  line  on 
the  street  ready  to  be  unloaded.  The  main 
portion  of  the  freight  to  be  taken  comprised 
army  stores  of  every  kind — beef,  pork,  Hour, 
fish,  &c. — and  there  was  by  no  means  a  slight 
sprinkling  of  material  that  would  feed  howitzers 
and  columbiads.  The  utmost  haste  and  energy 
were  manifested  in  getting  the  ship  ready  for  sea. 

The  Illinois  received  a  very  heavy  freight, 
consisting  of  about  two  thousand  barrels  of 
assorted  stores,  five  hundred  cases  of  muskets, 
a  large  quantity  of  ammunition,  one  hundred 
cords  of  oak  wood,  two  parks  of  artillery,  with 
their  appurtenances,  a  number  of  gun  carriage?, 
&c. 

The  Powhatan  was  tho  only  steam-frigate  in 
the  United  States  navy  that  was  cvor  changed 
from  the  "lying  up"  to  tho  " commission 11 
state  within  thrco  days;  and  such  rapidity  of 
execution  could  scarcely  be  accomplished  in 
any  other  yard  in  the  country  than  the  ono  at 
Brooklyn.  At  four  bell*,  two  o'clock,  on  Fri- 
day, the  ship  went  into  commission.  She  had 
on  board  an  extraordinary  armament  and  im- 
mense quantities  of  shell.  She  carried  10 
nine-inch  and  1  eleven-inch  shell  guns;  but  a 
large  portion  of  her  ordnance  consisted  of  ten- 
inch  shell;  consequently,  the>o  were  thought 
to  be  intended  for  the  reenforccraeut  of  some 
forts,  or  possibly  for  land  service. 

On  Monday  morning  the  revenue  flag  on  the 
Harriet  Lano  was  hauled  down,  and  tho  Stars 
and  Stripes  run  up  at  her  peak.  At  nine 
o'clock  Capt.  Faunce  visited  the  custom-house 
and  bade  adieu  to  some  of  his  friends,  to  whom 
he  stated  that  he  had  received  sealed  orders 
to  sail  immediately.  The  cutter  was  heavily 
armed,  and  the  crew  increased  to  eighty  men. 
She  went  to  sea  before  noon. 

At  Governor's  Island  station  tho  utmost  ac- 
tivity prevailed  all  day  on  Friday.  Men  were 
engaged  iu  loading  lighters  with  provisions, 
clothing,  and  largo  quantities  of  shell.  On  the 
dock*  beside*  a  large  quantity  of  mortar-shells, 
were  piles  of  tho  smaller  but  more  destructive 
balls  with  which  columbinds  are  loaded.  Two 
of  these  guns,  weighing  15.000  pounds  each, 
were  on  an  adjacent  wharf,  at  which  lay 
the  schooner  John  N.  Genin,  which  was  to  be 
laden  with  munitions  of  war.  "Within  a  month 
past  two  other  schooners  had  been  thus  laden 
at  the  Bame  pier,  and  departed  for  parts  un- 
known. In  the  vicinity  of  tho  wharves  were 
37,000  shells  and  a  largo  number  of  gun-car- 
riages, each  of  which  was  directed  to  Oapt. 
Vogdos,  at  Fort  Pickens,  Florida. 

A  largo  number  of  heavy  transporting  boats 
from  the  navy  yard  were  alongside  the  wharf. 
Troops  were  packing  up  at  Forts  Columbus  and 
Hamilton. 

The  correct'dntes  oT  the  mailing  of  these  ves- 
sels wore  us  follow*:  Two  expeditions  sailed 


from  New  York  in  the  early  part  of  April 
The  chartered  steamers  Atlantic  and  Illinois, 
which  were  publicly  announced  to  have  taken 
out  clearances  for  the  Gnlf  and  to  be  under 
convoy  of  tho  steam-frigate  Powhatan,  sailed 


from  New  York,  resp 


ectiv< 


on  the  7th  aod 


8th  of  April,  tho  Powhatan  having  left  that 
harbor  iu  tho  afternoon  of  the  Cth.  These 
vessels  were  destined  for  the  reinforcement  of 
Fort  Pickens,  which  was  successfully  and  peace- 
fully accomplished.  The  expedition  which  pro- 
ceeded to  Charleston  consisted  of  the  cliartered 
steamer  Baltic,'  well  laden  with  provisions,  and 
tho  steam-cutter  Harriet  Lane,  both  from  New 
York.  The  latter  left  the  harbor  about  10 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  8th  of  April,  and 
the  Baltio  early  in  the  morning  of  the '9th. 
The  frigates  Pawnee  and  Pocahontas,  which 
also  went  to  Charleston,  left  Norfolk,  respec- 
tively, in  the  evening  of  tho  9th  and  the  morn* 
iug  of  tho  10th  of  April. 

At  Charleston,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  re- 
ported that  during  the  whole  of  Thursday  after- 
noon, the  4th,  all  kinds  of  rumors  were  rife  on 
the  streets.  A  vague  impression  bad  somehow 
got  abroad  that  the  long  agons  of  suspense  and 
inaction  was  to  be  speedily  and  abruptly  ended; 
but  how,  or  when,  or  by  whose  orders,  nobody 
could  tell.  Diligent  inquiry  was  made,  and— 
in  tho  absence  of  official  information,  whioh 
in  such  a  juncture  is  seldom  made  public— tho 
following  facts  were  deemed  to  be  reasonably 
certain:  1.  That  the  supplies  of  provisions  and 
the  mails,  hitherto  furnished  regularly  to  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Sumter,  were  to  bo  cut  off  that 
day,  and  that  no  further  communication  would 
bo  allowed  between  Major  Anderson  and  the 
Government  at  Washington.  2.  That  the  troops 
at  all  tho  State  fortifications  were  finally 
disposed,  equipped,  and  provided  for,  so  as  to 
bo  ready  for  action  at  a  moment's  warning.  3. 
That  no  attack  of  any  kind  would  be  made  upon 
Fort  Sumter  until  further  orders,  unless  such  an 
attack  should  be  provoked  by  Major  Anderson, 
or  by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  his  Government 
to  bring  aid  to  the  beleaguered  fortress.  4. 
That  these  measures  aro  taken  at  the  instance 
of  tho  Government  of  the  Confederate  States 
which  had  lost  all  confidence  iu  tho  professions 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Administration. 

All  eyes  were  turnod  towards  Fort  Sumter 
withtintense  interest.  It  was  well  known  that 
the  unseen  future  was  wrapped  up  in  her  fate 
If  sho  was  peaceably  supplied  with  stores  for 
tho  starving  garrison,  or  if  peaceably  evacuated, 
then  tho  prospect  for  peace  would  become 
hopeful ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  an  assault  should 
be  made,  war,  with  all  its  horrors,  fraternal 
war,  was  upon  the  country. 

On  Friday  morning,  tho  12th,  about  four 
o'clock,  fire  was  opened  from  all  points  'jpoo 
Fort  Sumter,  and  continued  for  thirty-three 
hours,  when  her  commander  surrendered. 
Sumter  and  Confederate  States.) 

Meanwhilo  commissioners  had  been  sent  by 
tho  Virginia  State  Convention  to  the  President 
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with  instructions  to  ask  him  to  communicate  to 
tho  Convention,  tho  policy  which  ho  intended 
to  pursue  in  regard  to  the  Confederate  States. 

In  reply  be  made  the  following  explicit  state- 
ment: 

"In  answer,  I  have  to  say,  that  having,  at 
the  beginning  of  my  official  term,  expressed  my 
intended  policy  as  plainly  as  I  was  able,  it  is 
with  deep  regret  aud  mortification  I  now  learn 
there  is  great  and  injurious  uncertainty  in  the 
public  mind  as  to  what  that  policy  is,  and  what 
course  I  intend  to  pursue.    Not  having  as  yet 
seen  occasion  to  change,  it  is  now  my  purpose 
to  pursue  the  course  marked  out  in  the  inau- 
gural address.   I  commend  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  document  as  the  best  ex- 
pression I  can  give  to  my  purposes.   As  I  then 
and  therein  said,  I  now  repeat,  'The  power 
confided  in  me  will  be  used  to  hold,  occupy, 
and  possess  property  and  places  belonging  to  tho 
Government,  and  to  collect  the  duties  and  im- 
posts ;  but  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  these 
objects  there  will  be  no  invasion,  no  using  of 
force  against  cr  among  the  people  anywhere.' 
By  the  words  'property  and  places  belonging 
to  the  Government,'  I  chiefly  allude  to  tho  mili- 
tary posts  and  property  which  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Government  when  it  came  into  my 
hands.    But  if,  as  now  appears  to  bo  true,  in 
pursuit  of  a  purpose  to  drive  the  United  States 
authority  from  these  places,  an  unprovoked  as- 
sault has  been  made  upon  Fort  Sumter,  I  shall 
hold  myself  at  liberty  to  repossess  it,  if  I  can, 
like  places  which  had  been  seized  before  tho 
Government  wa9  devolved  upon  me;  and  in 
any  event  I  shall,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  re- 
pel force  by  force.   In  case  it  proves  true  that 
Fort  Sumter  has  been  assaulted,  as  is  reported, 
I  shall,  perhaps,  cause  the  United  States  mails 
to  bo  withdrawn  from  all  the  States  which 
claim  to  havo  seceded,  behoving  that  the  com- 
mencement of  actual  war  against  the  Govern- 
ment justifies  and  possibly  demands  it.  I 
scarcely  need  to  say  that  I  consider  the  military 
posts  and  property  situated  within  tho  Statc9 
which  claim  to  havo  seceded,  as  yet  belonging 
to  tho  Government  of  tho  United  States  as 
much  as  they  did  before  the  supposed  secession. 
"Whatever  else  I  may  do  for  the  purpose,  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  collect  tho  duties  and  imposts 
by  any  armed  invasion  of  any  part  of  tho 
country ;  not  meaning  by  this,  however,  that  I 
may  not  land  a  force  deemed  necessary  to  re- 
lievo a  fort  upon  tho  border  of  the  country. 
From  the  fact  that  I  havo  quoted  a  part  of  tho 
inaugural  address,  it  must  not  bo  inferred  that 
I  repudiate  any  other  part,  the  wholo  of  which 
I  reaffirm,  except  so  far  as  what  I  now  say  of 
the.  mails  may  bo  regarded  as  a  modification." 

The  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  began  on  tho 
12th.  The  fort  surrendered  on  tho  afternoon 
of  tho  13th,  and  was  evacuated  on  Sunday,  tho 
14th.  As  tho  news  flashed  over  the  country 
by  tho  telegraph  it  was  instantly  followed  by 
tho  snmmons  of  tho  President,  "to  arms;  to 
arms."  His  proclamation,  ordering  seventy -fivo 


thousand  men  into  the  field,  was  issnod  on  tha 
night  of  the  1 4th,  as  follows: 

By  the  President  of  the  United  S'.alm. 

A  -PROCLAMATION. 

Whtrem  the  laws  of  the  United  States  have  been  for 
some  time  past  and  now  are  opposed,  aud  the  execu- 
tion thereof  obstructed,  in  the  States  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas,  by  combinations  too*  powerful  to  be  suppressed 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  or  by 
the  powers  vested  in  the  marshals  by  law  : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  virtue  oYthe  power  in  me  vested 
bv  the  Constitution  and  tho  laws,  have  thought  fit  to 
call  forth,  and  herebv  do  call  forth,  the  militia  of  the 
several  States  of  the  Union,  to  the  aggregate  number 
of  seventy-five  thousand,  in  order  to  suppress  said 
combinations,  and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly  exe- 
cuted. 

The  details  for  this  object  will  be  immediately  com- 
municated to  the  State  authorities  through  the  War 
Department. 

I  appeal  to  all  loyal  citixens  to  favor,  facilitate  and 
aid  this  effort  to  maintain  the  honor,  the  integrity,  and 
the  existence  of  our  National  Union,  and  the  perpetuity 
of  popular  Government,  and  to  redress  wrongs  already 
long  enough  endured. 

I  deem  it  proper  to  say  that  the  first  service  assigned 
to  the  forces  called  forth"  will  probably  be  to  re-possess 
the  forts,  places,  and  property  which  have  been  seixed 
from  the  Union ;  and  in  every  event  the  utmost  care 
will  bo  observed,  consistently  with  the  objects  afore- 
said, to  avoid  any  devastation,  any  destruction  of  or 
interference  with  property,  or  any  disturbance  of 
peaceful  citizens  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

And  I  herebv  command  the  persons  composing  tho 
combinations  aforesaid  to  disperse  and  retire  peaceably 
to  their  respective  abodes  within  twenty  days  from  this 


Deeming  that  the  present  condition  of  public  affairs 
presents  an  extraordinary  occasion,  I  do  hereby,  in 
virtne  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  the  Constitution, 
convene  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Senators  and  Representatives  are  therefore  sum- 
moned to  assemble  at  their  respective  Chambers,  at 
12  o'clock,  noon,  on  Thursday,  the  fourth  day  of  July 
next,  then  and  there  to  consider  and  determine  such 
measures  as,  in  their  wisdom,  the  public  safety  and  in- 
terest may  seem  to  demand. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  af- 
fixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  fifteenth  day 
of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
[l.b.]  eight  hundred  and  sixtv-one,  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  the  eighty-fifth. 

A  UK  A II  AM  LlNCObN. 

By  the  President': 

William  11.  Skwaud,  Secretary  of  Slate. 

A  call  for  troops  was  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  Cameron,  in  accordance  with  this  proc- 
lamation, and  sent  to  the  Governors  of  the  re- 
spective States,  giving  the  quotus  allotted  to 
each,  as  follows : 

Dctaistmkit  or  War,  \ 
WAsmxoTON,  April  15, 1S6L  f 

To  Ilts  ExctUtne-y  th*  Governor  of  -■  •' 

Sir:  Under  the  act  of  Congress  -  for  calling  for  the 
"  Militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress 
insurrections,  repel  invasions,"  Ac,  approved  February 
29, 1795,  I  have  the  honor  to  request  your  Excellency 
to  cause  to  be  immediately  detached  from  the  militia 
of  your  Stste  the  quota  designated  in  the  table  below, 
to  servo  as  infantry  or  riflemen,  for  the  period  of 
three  months,  unless  sooner  discharged. 

Your  Excellency  will  please  communicate  to  me  the 
time  at  or  about  which  your  quota  will  bc*xpectcd  at 
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its  rendezvous,  as  it  will  be  met  as  soon  as  practicable 
by  an  officer  or  officers  to  muster  it  into  the  service 
and  pay  of  ibe  United  States.   {See  Armt.) 

Those  documents  were  spread  through  the 
country  on  Monday,  and  on  Wednesday  the 
Sixth  Regiment  of  Massachusetts,  completely 
equipped,  passed  through  New  York  for  Wash- 
ington, so  eager  was  the  State  to  he  the  first  in 
the  field. 

A  most  uncontrollable  excitement  now  burst 
over  the  country.  Both  North  and  Sonth 
rushed  to  arms— the  former  to  maintain  the 
Government  And  to  preserve  the  Union,  the 
latter  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  Con- 
federate States  and  the.  dissolution  of  the 
Union. 

The  national  city  of  Washington  became  the 
most  conspicuous  object  before  the  country. 
Northern  troops  hastened  thither  to  secure  its 
possession  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and 
Southern  troops  gathored  on  its  outskirts  to 
seize  it  as  their  first  prize. 

The  manner  in  which  the  requisition  of  tho 
Secretary  of  War  for  troops  was  received  by 
the  authorities  of  the  respective  States,  indicates 
the  controlling  sentiment  of  the  people  in  those 
States  at  this  time.  The  Governor  of  Kentucky 
replied  on  the  same  day  :  "Kentucky  will  fur- 
nish no  troops  for  the  wicked  purpose  of  sub- 
duing her  sister  Southern  States."  (See  Kkx- 
tcckv.)  The  Governor  of  North  Carolina  an- 
swered :  u  You  can  get  no  troops  from  North 
Carolina."  (See  North  Carolin  a).  The  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia  wrote  on  the  next  day  to  tho 
Secretary  of  War,  saying :  44  The  militia  of  Vir- 
ginia will  not  be  furnished  to  the  powers  at 
Washington  for  any  such  use  or  purpose  as  they 
have  in  view."  (See  Vikoixia.)  The  Governor 
of  Tennessee  replied :  44  Tennessee  will  not  fur- 
nish a  single  man  for  coercion,  but  fifty  thou- 
sand, if  necessary,  for  defence  of  our  rights,  or 
those  of  our  Southern  brothers."  Tho  Governor 
of  Missouri  answered  that  44  tho  requisition  is 
illegal,  unconstitutional,  revolutionary,  inhu- 
man, diabolical,  and  cannot  be  complied  with." 

The  Governor  of  Rhodo  Island  replied  by 
tendering  tho  services  of  a  thousand  infantry 
and  a  battalion  of  artillery. 

The  Governor  of  Massachusetts  immediately 
ordered  out  troops,  and  in  fifty  hours  three 
regiments  had  been  gathered,  equipped,  and 
had  left  for  Washington. 

The  Governor  of  Connecticut  also  issued  his 
proclamation  at  once,  calling  for  troops. 

Tiie  Legislature  of  New  York  adjourned  on 
the  10th  ;  but  previously  to  adjournment  ap- 
propriated three  millions  of  dollars  to  defend 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Seventh  Regi- 
ment left  for  Washington  on  the  18th. 

Orders  for  four  regiments  were  issued  by  tho 
Governor  of  New  Jersey  on  the  17th. 

A  detachment  of  five  hundred  men  left  Phil- 
adelphia on  the  night  of  the  17th  for  Washing- 
ton. 

Tho  first  regiment  from  Indiana  left  for 
Washington  on  tho  18th.  Tho  Legislature  also 


resolved  44  That  the  faith,  credit,  and  resources 
of  the  State  in  both  men  and  money  are  hereby 
pledged  in  any  amount  and  to  every  extent 
which  the  Federal  Government  may  demand  to 
subdue  rebellion  ;  "  «tc.  At  the  same  time,  the 
State  Bank  tendered  to  the  Governor  a  loan  for 
tho  State  of  all  the  money  necessary  to  fit  out 
tho  required  quota. 

All  tho  Northern  or  free  States  responded 
alike  and  instantly  to  tho  summons  from 
Washington.  Tho  defence  of  the  Government 
was  proclaimed  to  be  a  most  sacred  cause, 
more  especially  such  a  Government  as  this  of 
the  United  States  had  been.  Arms,  money, 
men,  railroads,  and  all  other  44  sinews  of  war 
were  freely  offered.  Men  of  wealth,  influence, 
and  position,  without  regard  to  party,  stepped 
.forth  patriotically  at  this  call. 

Four  days  after  the  issue  of  tho  proclamation, 
the  Sixth  Regiment  from  Massachusetts,  on  it* 
way  to  Washington,  was  attacked  in  the  streets 
of  Baltimore  by  tho  populace.  Many  were 
killed  on  both  sides.  (See  Baltimore.)  The 
Governor  of  the  State  strongly  advised  the  Pres- 
ident against  the  passage  of  any  more  North- 
ern troops  through  the  city,  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent replied  as  follows : 

WAsmxcTox.  April  2(\  ISCt. 
Gocernor  lliekt  and  Mayor  JJroit  n : 

Gentlemen:  Your  letter  by  MCMTO.  Bond,  Dobbin, 
and  Bruno  is  received.  I  tender  you  both  my  sincere 
thanks  for  your  efforts  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  in  tag 
situation  in  which  you  are  placed. 

For  the  future,  troops  must  be  brought  here,  but  I 
make  no  point  of  bringing  them  through  Baltimore. 
Without  anv  military  knowledge  mvself.  of  roars*  I 
must  leave  details  to' General  .Scott."  He  hastily  Mid 
this  morning  in  the  presence  of  these  gentlemen, 
"  March  them  around  Baltimore,  and  not  through  it^ 
I  sincerely  hope  the  General, 
consider  this  practical  and 
not  object  to  it    Bv  this  a 

Baltimore  with  the  troops  will  be  avoided,  unles*  the? 
go  out  of  their  way  to  seek  it.  I  hope  you  will  cint 
your  influence  to  prevent  this. 

Now  and  ever  1  shall  do  all  in  my  power  for  pe»« 
consistently  with  the  mainteuauco  of  the  Government 
Your  obedient  servant,  A.  LINCOLN 

Again,  through  tho  Secretary  of  State,  the 
President  thus  replied : 

D  epa  nTMCKT  of  State,  April  52, 1W. 
Hi*  Excellency  Thr*.  H.  Ifielt,  Go,:  of  Maryland :  . 

Sir  :  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  vour communi- 
cation of  this  morning,  in  which  yon  inform  me  that 
you  have  felt  it  to  be  your  duty  to  advise  the  Preiideot 
of  the  United  States  to  order  elsewhere  the  troop* 
then  oft*  Annapolis,  and  also  that  no  more  may  be  scat 
through  Maryland ;  and  that  you  have  further  sug- 
gested that  Lord  Lyons  be  requested  to  act  as  media- 
tor between  the  contending  parties  in  our  country  to 
prevent  the  effusion  of  blood. 

The  President  directs  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  that  communication,  and  to  assure  vou  that  lie  his 
weighed  the  counsels  which  it  contahw  with  the  re- 
spect  which  he  habitually  cherishes  for  the  Chief  Mip*; 
trates  of  the  several  States,  and  especially  for  vour*ot 
He  regrets,  as  deeply  as  any  magistrate  pr  citizen0' 
the  country  can,  that  demonstrations  against  the  safety 
of  the  United  Stales,  with  very  extensive  preparation* 
for  the  effusion  of  blood,  have"  made  it  his  duty  to  call 
out  the  force  to  which  you  allude.  „ 

The  force  now  sought  to  bo  brought  through  Mary- 
land is  intended  for  nothing  but  the  defence  of  tLii 


cral,  on  fuller  reflection,  wi] 
d  proper,  and  that  you  will 
a  collision  of  the  people  of 
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capital.  The  President  has  necessarily  confided  the 
choice  of  the  national  highway  which  that  force  shall 
take  in  coming  to  this  city  to  the  Lieutenant  General 
commanding  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  who,  like 
his  only  predecessor,  is  not  less  distinguished  for  his 
humanity,  than  for  his  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  distin- 
guished public  service. 

The  President  instructs  me  to  add,  that  the  national 
highway  thus  selected  by  the  I.i  u  tenant-General,  has 
been  chosen  by  him,  upon  consultation  with  promi- 
nent magistrates  and  citizens  of  Maryland,  as  the  one 
which,  while  a  route  is  absolutely  necessary,  is  farthest 
removed  from  the  populous  cities  of  the  State,  and 
with  the  expectation  that  it  would  therefore  be  the 
least  objectionable  one. 

The  President  cannot  but  remember  that  there  has 
been  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  country  when  a  Gen- 
eral of  the  American  Union,  with  forces  designed  for 
the  defence  of  its  capital,  was  not  unwelcome  any- 
where in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  certainly  not  at 
Annapolis,  then,  as  now,  the  capital  of  that  patriotic 
State,  and  theu,  also,  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Union. 

If  eighty  years  could  have  obliterated  all  the  other 
noble  sentiments  of  that  age  in  Maryland,  the  Presi- 
dent would  bo  hopeful,  nevertheless,  that  there  is  one 
that  would  forever  remain  there  and  everywhere. 
That  sentiment  is  that  no  domestic  contention  what- 
ever; that  may  arise  among  the  parties  of  this  Repub- 


lic, ought  in  anv  case  to  be  referred  to  any  foreign 
arbitrament,  least  of  all  to  the  arbitrament  ot  an  Euro- 
pean monarchy, 


I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  distinguished  consid- 
eration, your  Excellency's  most  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  tlio  Mayor 
of  Baltimore  and  other  influential  citizens 
waited  upon  him.  This  interview  shows  tho 
importance  which  the  Government  attached  to 
tho  free  passage  for  troops  through  Maryland 
and  also  Baltimore.  At  tho  some  time  the  ob- 
ject for  which  the  troops  were  summoned,  was 
stated.  It  took  place  in  presenco  of  the  Cabi- 
net and  Gen.  Scott,  and  was  thus  reported  to 
the  public  by  the  Mayor : 

The  President,  upon  his  part,  recognized,  tho  pood 
fuith  of  tho  city  and  Stato  authorities,  and  insisted 
upon  his  own.  lie  admitted  the  excited  state  of  feel- 
ing in  Baltimore,  and  his  desire  and  duty  to  avoid  the 

Ho 


ing  i 

fatal  consequences  of  a  collision  with  the  people, 
urged,  on  the  other  hand,  the  absolute,  irresis 
necessity  of  having  a  transit  through  the  State  for 
such  troops  as  might  bo  necessory  for  the  protection 
of  the  Federal  Capital.  The  protection  of  Washing- 
ton, he  asseverated  with  great  earnestness,  was  the 
sole  object  of  concentrating  troops  there,  and  he  pro- 
tested that  none  of  the  troops  brought  through  Mary- 
land were  intended  for  any  purposes  hostile  to  the 
State,  or  aggressive  as  against  the  Southern  States. 
Being  now  unable  to  bring  them  up  the  Potomac  in 
securilv,  the  Government  must  either  bring  them 
through  Marylaud  or  abandon  the  capital. 

lie  called  on  General  Scott  for  his  opinion,  which 
the  General  gave  at  length,  to  the  effect  that  troops 
might  be  brought  through  Maryland,  without  going 
through  Baltimore,  by  either  carrying  them  from  Per- 
rysvilTe  to  Annapolis,'  and  thence  by  rail  to  Washing- 
ton, or  by  bringing  them  to  the  Relay  Hqnsc  on  the 
Northern  Central  Railroad,  and  marching  them  to  tho 
Relay  House  on  the  Washington  Railroad,  and  thence 


be  avoided.  If  the  people  would  not  permit  them  a 
transit  thus  remote  from  the  city,  they  must  select 
their  own  best  route,  and,  if  need  be,  fight  their  way 
through  Baltimore — a  result  which  the  General  earnest- 
ly deprecated. 
The  President  expressed  his  hearty  concurrence  in 


the  desire  to  avoid  a  collision,  and  said  that  no  more 
troops  should  be  ordered  through  Baltimore  if  they 
were  permitted  to  go  uninterrupted  by  either  of  the 
other  routes  suggested.  In  this  disposition  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  expressed  his  participation. 

Mayor  Brown  assured  the  President  that  the  city 
authorities  would  use  all  lawful  means  to  prevent 
their  citizens  from  leaving  Baltimore  to  attack  the 
troops  in  passing  at  a  distance ;  bnt  he  urged,  at  tbe 
same  time,  the  impossibility  of  their  being  able  to 
promise  any  thing  more  than  their  best  efforts  in  that 
direction.  The  excitement  was  great,  he  told  the 
President;  the  people  of  all  classes  were  fully  aroused, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  answer  for  the 
consequences  of  the  presence  of  Northern  troops  any- 
where within  our  borders'.  He  reminded  the  President 
also  that  tho  jurisdiction  of  the  city  authorities  was 
confined  to  their  own  population,  and  that  be  could 
give  no  promises  for  the  people  elsewhere,  because  he 
would  be  unable  to  keep  them  if  given.  The  President 
frankly  acknowledged  this  difficulty,  and  said  that  the 
Government  would>nly  ask  tho  city  authorities  to  use 
their  best  efforts  with  respect  to  those  under  their 
jurisdiction. 

The  interview  terminotcd  with  the  distinct  assurance, 
on  the  part  of  the  President,  that  no  more  troops  would 
be  sent  through  Bultimore  unless  obstructed  in  their 
transit  in  other  directions,  and  with  the  understanding 
that  the  city  authorities  should  do  their  best  to  restrain 
their  own  people. 

The  Mayor  and  his  companions  availed  themselves 
of  the  President's  full  discussion  of  the  qucstious  of 
the  day  to  urge  upon  him  respectfully,  but  in  the  most 
earnest  manner,  a  course  of  policy  which  would  givo 
peace  to  the  country,  and  especially  the  withdrawal  of 
all  orders  contemplating  the  passage  of  troops  through 
auy  part  of  Maryland. 

The  troops  were  afterwards  conveyed  to 
Washington  through  Perrysvillc  and  Annapolis, 
until  such  steps  were  taken  by  the  Government 
as  to  place  Baltimore  under  military  control. 
No  further  disturbance  then  took  place,  and  tho 
city  became  the  common  highway  for  tens  of 
thousands. 

On  the  19th  of  April  the  President  issued 
another  proclamation,  declaring  the  ports  of 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  to  be  block- 
aded.   This  document  was  as  follows : 

B>j  tin  Prtti&nt  of  tie  United  Statt*  of Amtrka  t 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whtrta*  on  insurrection  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  broken  out  in  the  States  of  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Lou* 
isiuna,  and  Texas,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
for  the  collection  of  the  revenue  cannot  be  effectually 
executed  therein  conformably  to  that  provision  of  tho 
Constitution  which  requires  duties  to  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States : 

And  whereas  a  combination  of  persons,  engaged  in 
such  insurrection,  have  threatened  to  grant  pretended 
letters  of  marque  to  authorize  the  bearers  thereof  to 
commit  assaults  on  the  lives,  vessels,  and  property  of 
good  citizens  of  the  country  lawfully  engaged  in  com- 
merce on  the  high  seas,  and  in  waters  of  the  United 
States : 

And  whereas  an  Executive  Proclamation  has  been 
already  issued,  requiring  the  persons  engaged  in  these 
disorderly  proceedings  to  desist  therefrom,  calling  out 
a  militia  'force  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  tho  same, 
and  convening  Congress  in  extraordinary  session  to 
deliberate  and  determine  thereon  : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of 
the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  the  same  purposes 
before  mentioned,  and  to  the  protection  of  the  public 
peace,  and  the  lives  and  property  of  quiet  and  orderly 
citizens  pursuing  their  lawful  occupations,  until  Con- 
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gross  shall  have  assembled  and  deliberated  on  the  said 
unlawful  proceedings,  or  until  tbe  name  shall  hare 
ceased,  have  further  deemed  it  advisable  to  set  on  foot 
a  blockade  of  tbe  porta  within  the  States  aforesaid,  in 
pursuance  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
taws  of  nations  in  such  case  provided.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  competent  force  will  be  posted  bo  as  to  prevent 
entrance  and  exit  of  vessels  from  the  ports  aforesaid. 
If,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  violate  such  blockade,  a 
vessel  shall  approach,  or  shall  attempt  to  leave  any  of 
the  said  ports,  she  will  be  duly  warned  by  the  Com- 
mander ot  one  of  the  blockading  vessels,  who  will  en- 
dorse on  her  register  the  fact  and  date  of  such  warning, 
and  if  the  same  vessel  shall  again  attempt  to  enter  or 
leave  the  blockaded  port,  she  will  be  captured  and  sent 
to  the  nearest  convenient  port,  for  such  proceedings 
against  her  and  her  cargo  as  prize  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable. 

And  1  hereby  proclaim  and  declare  that  if  any  per- 
sou,  under  the  pretended  authority  of  the  said  Mates, 
or  under  any  other  pretence,  shall  molest  a  vessel  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  persons  or  cargo  on  board  of 
her,  such  person  will  be  held  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  for  the  prevention  and  punishment 
of  piracy. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hnnd, 
and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  Slates  to  be 
aflized.    Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this 

[_     -I  nineteenth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
'    '  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty -one,  and 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the 
eighty-fifth.         AUK  A 11  AM  LINCOLN. 
By  the  Pn'-sideot: 

William  H.  Sbward,  Secretary  of  State. 

At  3  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th 
of  April,  by  order  of  the  Government,  a 
seizure  was  made  by  the  United  States  mar- 
shals, of  the  despatches  which  had  accumulated, 
during  the  previous  twelve  months,  in  every 
considerable  telegraph  office  in  all  the  Northern 
States.  In  these  offices  the  originals  of  all  de- 
spatches which  are  sent  off,  and  the  copies  of  all 
received,  are  placed  on  file,  The  object  of  tho 
Government  in  making  this  seizure  was  to  ob- 
tain evidence  of  the  operations  of  Southern  citi- 
zens with  their  Northern  friends.  The  confi- 
dential telegrams  passing  between  them  could 
most  certainly  furnish  this. 

An  additional  proclamation  was  issued  by 
the  President  on  the  27th»of  April,  extending 
the  blockade  to  the  ports  of  the  States  of  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia.  The  most  energetic 
measures  were  commenced  by  the  Government 
to  carry  out  this  blockade.  All  the  available 
war  vessels  were  put  into  service.  Mercantile 
steamers,  and  such  as  were  not  used  for  pur- 
poses of  transportation,  were  fitted  out  as  gun- 
boats to  cruise  off  the  coast  and  run  up  shallow 
water?. 

On  tho  3d  of  May  the  President  issued  an- 
other proclamation,  calling  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States  forty-two  thousand  and  thirty- 
four  volunteers  for  throe  years,  unless  sooner  dis- 
charged, also  ordering  an  addition  to  the  army 
of  eight  regiments  of  infantry,  one  regiment 
of  cavalry,  and  one  regiment  of  artillery,  or 
twenty-two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
officers  and  men ;  also  eighteen  thousand  sea- 
men for  the  navy.  Again,  on  tho  10th,  he  is- 
sued tho  following  proclamation : 

^Yh*tas  an  insurrection  exists  in  the  State  of  Flori- 
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da,  by  which  the  lives,  liberty,  and  property  of  loyal 
citizens  of  the  United  States  arc  endangered  : 

And  whereas  it  is  deemed  proper  that  all  needful 
measures  should  be  taken  for  the  protection  of  such 
citizens  and  all  officers  of  the  United  States  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  public  duties  in  the  State  aforesaid: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, President  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  direct 
tho»€ommandcr  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Florida  coast  to  permit  no  person  to  exercise  toy 
office  or  authority  upon  the  islands  of  Kev  West,  tbe 
Tortugas,  and  Santa  Rosa  which  may  be  inconsistent 
with  the  Laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
authorizing  him  at  the  same  time,  if  he  shall  find  it 
neccssarv,  to  suspend  there  the  writ  of  hab*a»  corpvt, 
and  to  remove  from  the  vicinity  of  the  United  States 
fortresses  all  dangerous  or  suspected  persons. 

Iu  witucss  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
raused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to 'be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  tenth  day  of 
May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
[l.  s.]   buudred  andsixty-one,  and  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  the  eightv-fifth. 

Br  the  President :       ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

William  H.  Sbwamd,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  President,  in  this  proclamation,  not  only 
directs  that  no  person  shall  be  allowed  toexercise 
any  authority,  in  the  places  named,  inconsistent 
with  the  laws,  &c,  of  the  United  State?,  bot 
commands  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeai 
corpus,  if  necessary.    (See  Habeas  CWrs.) 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  likewise  is- 
sued instructions  to  alleollectors  in  the  North- 
ern and  Western  States  relative  to  seizures  of 
arms  and  munitions  of  war,  saying :  "  In  carry- 
ing out  these  instructions,  you  will  hear  in  mind 
that  all  persons  or  parties  in  armed  insurrection 
against  tho  Union,  however  such  persons  or  par- 
ties may  be  organized  or  named,  are  engaged  in 
levying  war  against  the  United  States ;  and  that 
all  persons  furnishing  to  such  insurgents  arms, 
munitions  of  war,  provisions,  or  other  supplies, 
are  giving  them  aid  and  comfort,  and  so,  guilty 
of  treason  within  the  terms  of  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution ; 
and  yon  will,  therefore,  use  your  utmost  vigi- 
lance and  endeavor  to  prevent  the  prohibited 
shipments,  and  to  detect  and  bring  to  punish- 
ment all  who  are  in  any  way  concerned  in  fur- 
nishing to  such  insurgents  any  of  tho  articles 
above  described."  So  rigid  were  the  details  now 
adopted  that  the  most  insignificant  coasting  ves- 
sel, under  a  license,  was  required  to  obtain  a 
permit  in  order  to  pass  out  of  a  district. 

At  this  time  the  post-office  department  dis- 
continued the  steamboat  mails  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans;  the 
steumboat  mail  from  Mobile  via  Lake  Ponchar- 
train ;  the  steamship  mail  from  New  Orleans 
via  Pensacola,  Anpalachicola,  Cedar  Keys,  and 
Tampa  Bay  to  Key  West  ;  also,  all  the  steam- 
ship mails  from  New  Orleans  to  the  sea-porti 
in  Texas,  as  Sabine  City,  Galveston,  Indianola, 
and  Brazos  Santiago.  This  made  a  reduction 
of  some  $400,000  per  annum  of  mail  pay.  These 
were  all  discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  act 
of  Congress  at  the  session  commencing  Decem- 
ber, I860,  directing  the  posUna<*tcr-general  to 
discontinue  mails  when  the  service  was  inter- 
rupted in  any  of  the  States. 
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On  the  20th  of  June  an  o.-der  was  issued 
from  the  department,  requiring  all  passports 
issned  to  persons  about  to  proceed  beyond  the 
lines  of  the  United  States  forces,  or  to  a  foreign 
country,  to  be  countersigned  hy  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Orders  were  also  issued  on  the  8th  of  July 
that  the  telegraph  would  convey  no  despatches 
concerning  the  operations  of  the  army  not  per- 
mitted by  the  commanding  General. 

Congress  had  now  convened  in  extra  session 
under  the  call  of  the  President.  It  was  prompt 
and  efficient  to  furnish  the  means  to  carry  on 
the  war,  and  placed  at  the  command  of  the 
President  whatever  amount  of  money  or  num- 
ber of  men  he  desired.  (See  Congress,  United 
States,  also  Armt  and  Navy.)  Tho  course 
pursued  by  the  Government  to  extricate  itself 
from  financial  embarrassment  was  very  success- 
ful. (See  Finances  of  the  United  States.) 
The  position  taken  by  the  Federal  Government 
relative  to  the  Confederate  States,  was  to  regard 
tbem  still  as  a  part  of  the  United  States,  whose 
inhabitants  were  in  a  condition  of  insurrection 
against  the  Government.  Those  carrying  on 
active  hostilities  were  to  be  subdued  by  military 
force.  When  all  vestiges  of  military  power  on 
tho  port  of  the  insurgents  were  destroyed,  it 
was  expected  that  tbo,good  sense  of  the  people 
of  those  States  would  convince  them  of  the 
great  blessings  of  the  Union,  and  induce  their 
hearty  return  to  its  support.  From  the  outset 
the  Government  was  confident  of  its  ultimate 
success.  This  was  founded  upon  the  pecaliur 
character  of  the  insurgent  people,  being  that 
of  masters  rather  than  laborers,  and  upon  their 
commercial  inability  to  sustain  a  long  war. 
The  policy  of  the  Government,  therefore,  was 
to  blockade  all  tho  ports,  and  thereby  shut  out 
all  foreign  manufactures  and  all  foreign  aid 
from  a  people  exclusively  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture, and  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  other 
States  or  nations  for  their  market,  and  for  all 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life.  The  military 
conquest  was  expected  to  bo  very  easy  and 
rapid,  until  tho  disaster  at  Bull  Run  taught  the 
Government  that  success  would  result  only 
from  the  roost  extensive,  careful,  und  thor- 
oughly organized  military  preparations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  the  Con- 
federate States  had,  at  first,  looked  upon  seces- 
sion as  hopeless  if  it  should  bo  powerfully  op- 
posed by  the  Federal  Government  and  North- 
ern people ;  but  within  a  short  period  they  had 
become  convinced  that  the  North  would  not 
fight,  and  therefore  flattered  themselves,  that 
certain  success  was  within  their  grasp.  Their 
amazement  at  tho  valorr  bravery,  and  vigor  of 
the  Northern  troops  has  been  inexpressible, 
and  with  the  loss  of  all  hope  of  foreign  assist- 
ance, they  have  seen  their  prospects  of  success 
entirely  fade  away. 

Congress,  at  its  extra  session  in  July,  passed 
an  act  entitled  "  An  Act  to  increase  the  pay  of 
the  privates  in  £he  regular  array  of  the  volun- 
teers in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and 


for  other  purposes,"  The  third  section  of  the 
act  contains  these  words : 

That  all  the  acts,  proclamations,  and  orders  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  after  the  4th  of  March, 
1861,  respecting  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States  and  calling  out  or  relating  to  the  militia  or  vol- 
unteers from  the  States,  are  hereby  approved,  and  in 
all  respects  made  legal  and  valid,  to  the  same  intent 
and  with  the  same  cflcct  as  if  they  had  been  issued  and 
done  under  the  previous  express  authority  aud  direc- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

A  reference  to  the  debates  of  Congress  will 
explain  the  occasion  for  this  section,  and  the 
object  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  it.  This 
was  to  approve  of  the  extraordinary  acts  and 
proceedings  which  President  Lincoln  author- 
ized or  executed  prior  to  the  assemblage  of  that 
body.  The  qnestiou  of  the  constitutionality  of 
this  scetion  was  brought  before  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  at  Washington, 
when  Judge  Wayne  expressed  this  opinion : 

It  is  my  opinion  that  Congress  has  constitutional 
power  to  legalize  and  confirm  Executive  acts,  procla- 
mations, and  orders  done  for  the  public  good,  although 
they  were  not,  when  done,  authorized  by  any  existing 
laws;  and  such  legislation  by  Congress  may  be  made 
to  operate  retroactively  to  confirm  what  may  have  been 
done  under  such  procfamations  and  orders,  so  as  to  be 
binding  upon  the  Government  in  regard  to  contracts 
made,  and  the  persons  with  whom  they  were  made  ; 
and  that  the  third  section  of  an  act  of  Congress  of  the 
6th  day  of  August,  1861,  legalizing  the  acts,  proclama- 
tions, and  orders  of  the  President,  after  the  4th  of 
March,  If  61,  respecting  the  army  and  navy,  and  call- 
ing out  and  relating  to  the  militia  and  volunteers  of 
the  States,  is  constitutional  and  valid. 

The  course  of  the  Government  relative  to  the 
slave  property  in  the  Confederate  States  was 
designed  to  be  in  strict  conformity  with  its 
views  of  the  Constitution  and  laws.  (See 
Slaves.)  The  foreign  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  conducted  on  the  principle  that  the 
troubles  of  the  country  formed  a  domestic  affair 
of  its  own,  and  the  interference  of  foreign  na- 
tions was  neither  desired  nor  would  be  allowed. 
(See  Diplomatic  Correspondence.)  The 
prompt  manner  in  which  the  Confederate 
States  were  acknowledged  as  belligerents  by 
France  and  England  is  a  proof  that  not  a  doubt 
was  entertained  by  the  Governments  of  those 
nations  of  the  ultimate  independence  of  the  new 
Confederacy.  , 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  extra  session 
of  Congress,  tho  plan  of  the  Government  was 
to  make  the  most  ample  and  perfect  prepara- 
tions to  recover  and  repossess  the  strongholds 
in  tho  Confederate  States.  In  its  progress,  due 
regard  was  had  to  the  will  of  Congress,  and  the 
requirements  of  the  emergency  With  a  sur- 
prising unanimity  among  the  people,  its  meas- 
ures were  steadily  sustained. 

The  army  around  Washington  was  reorgan- 
ized, greatly  increased  fn  numbers,  and  brought 
up  to  the  highest  state  of  discipline.  In  its 
front  the  camps  of  the  flower  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States  were  spread,  and  the  year  closed 
with  tho  two  armies  watching  each  other.  The 
one  was  growing  more  formidable  and  better 
prepared  for  the  approaching  strife,  while  the 
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other  was  growing  weaker  by  the  overstrained 
effort  to  maintain  a  position  which  it  finally 
yielded  withont  a  single  blow.  A  foothold  was 
obtained  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  and 
another  at  Port  Royal,  in  the  waters  of  South 
Carolina,  and  adjacent  to  Georgia.  Preparations 
were  commenced  for  an  expedition  designed  to 
attack  Now  Orleans.  (S?e  Expeditions.)  The 
effect  of  these  movements  was  to  cut  off  all 
liope  of  foreign  aid,  either  military  tor  commer- 
cial, from  the  people  of  tho  Confederate  States. 
Meantime  a  powerful  expedition  was  organized 
in  the  West.  It  consisted  of  two  branches,  one 
of  which  was  prepared  in  Kentucky  under 
Gen.  Uuell,  and  the  other  at  St.  Louis.  In  con- 
nection with  the  military  force,  a  largo  number 
of  light  draft  steam  gunboats  wero  built,  many 
of  %vhich  wero  clad  with  iron,  and  designed  to 
cooperate  on  the  rivers  with  the  armed  force 
on  land.  At  the  same  time  a  sort  of  skirmish- 
ing warfare  was  conducted  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  which  resulted 
in  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  Confederate 
forces  from  those  States  and  that  portion  of 
Virginia.  In  this  section  of  tho  country  tho 
people  were  so  evenly  divided  in  their  sym- 
pathies between  tho  North  and  South,  that 
whichever  had  the  largest  force  for  the  time, 
controlled  the  greatest  portion  of  territory.  A 
list  of  the  skirmishes  is  embraced  in  the  state- 
ments respecting  those  Suites.  In  tho  efforts 
for  the  war  even  Nebraska  furnished  two  regi- 
ments, and  tho  loyal  people  of  New  Mexico 
took  the  field,  determined  to  defend  their  own, 
if  no  assistance  came  from  the  u  States." 

On  the  31st.  of  October,  Gen.  Wintield  Scott, 
the  lieutenant-general  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  or  tho  executive  officer  under  the  Presi- 
dent, who  is  tho  commander-in-chief,  deter- 
mined to  resign  his  position.  Age  and  its  in- 
firmities, had  imposed  this  step  upon  him.  Thi3 
office  was  created  and  tendered  to  General  Scott 
after  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war,  in  which  ho 
conducted  the  American  arms  with  so  much 
glory  into  the  very  halls  of  tho  Montezutnas. 

Born  near  Petersburg,  in  Virginia,  Juno  13, 
1785,  he  entered  tho  army  as.  captain  of  light 
artillery  May  3,  1808,  and  served  his  country 
with  unvarying  success  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  In  that  time  ho  proved  his  right 
to  rank  with  tho  first  commanders  of  tho  a"e. 
He  was  twice  honored  with  a  gold  medal  from 
Congress  for  distinguished  services,  and  now 
retired  from  active  duty  with  tho  reputation, 
after  fifty  years  of  command,  of  never  having 
lost  a  battle  when  ho  was  present  in  person. 

To  accomplish  his  purpose,  ho  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War: 

JlEAn-QrXBTEnS  OPTtIF  Abmt.  I 

Wasui.notox,  Octohtr  31,  1*61.  f 
The  Hon.  S.  Caherox,  Secretary  of  War: 

Sir  :  For  more  than  three  years  I  have  been  unable, 
from  a  hurt,  to  mount  a  horse,  or  to  walk  more"  than  a 
few  pace*  at  a  time,  and  that  with  much  pain.  Other 
and  new  infirmities-dropsy  and  vertigo-  admonish  me 
that  repose  of  mind  and  body,  with  the  appliances  of 
Surgery  aud  medicine,  are  necessary  to  add  a  little 


more  to  a  life  already  protracted  much  beyond  Ibe 
usual  span  of  man. 

It  is  under  such  cirenmstances — made  doubly  pain- 
ful by  the  unnatural  and  unjust  rebellion  now  raging 
in  the  Southern  States  of  our  (so  late)  prosperous  and 
happy  Union— that  I  am  compelled  to  request  that  my 
name  be  placed  on  the  list  of  army  officers  retired  from 
active  service. 

Aa,  this  request  is  founded  on  an  absolute  right, 

f [ranted  by  a  recent  act  of  Congress,  I  am  entirely  at 
iberty  to  say  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  withdraw  . 
myself,  in  these  momentous  times  from  the  orders  of  a 
President  who  has  treated  me  with  distinguished  kind- 
ness and  courtesy ;  whom  1  know,  upon  much  personal 
intercourse,  to  be  patriotic,  without  sectional  partiali- 
ties or  prejudices ;  to  be  highly  conscientious  in  the 
performance  of  every  duty,  and  of  unrivalled  aclitity 
and  perseverance. 

And  to  you,  Sir.  Secretary,  whom  I  now  officially  ad- 
dress for  the  last  time,  1  beg  to  acknowledge  mymany 
obligations,  for  tho  unilorm  high  consideration I  hate 
received  at  your  hands  j  and  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
sir,  with  high  respect,  vour  obedient  servant, 

\V INFIELD  SCOTT. 

This  letter  was  laid  before  a  Cabinet  meet- 
ing called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  it, 
and  it  was  concluded,  under  the  authority  of  a 
recent  act  of  Congress,  to  place  Gen.  Scott  on 
the  retired  list  of  the  army,  with  the  full  pay 
and  allowances  of  his  rank.  At  4  o'clock  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  tho  President, 
accompanied  by  the  Cabinet,  proceeded  to  the 
residence  of  General  ScoXt,  and  read  to  him  the 
official  order  carrying  out  this  decision. 

The  venerable  general,  opprossed  by  infirmity 
and  emotion,  rose  with  difficulty  to  make  to 
the  President  his  acknowledgments,  which  he 
did  in  touching  terms,  concluding  with  the  dec- 
laration that  the  kindness  manifested  towards 
him  on  this  occasion  he  felt  to  be  the  crowning 
reward  of  a  long  life  spent  in  tho  service  of  h« 
country,  and  his  deep  conviction  of  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  national  arms  and  the  happy 
termination  of  the  unnatural  war. 

Tho  President  responded,  expressing  the 
profound  sentiment  of  regret  with  which  the 
country,  as  well  as  himself,  would  part  with* 
public  servant  so  venerable  in  yeans  and  to 
illustrious  for  the  services  he  had  rendered. 

Tho  following  was  the  official  order  : 

On  the  first  day  of  November,  a.  d.  IMl,  upon  hi* 
own  application  to  the  President  of  tho  United  States. 
Brevet  Lieutenant-General  Wintield  Scott  is  ordered 
to  be  placed,  and  hcrebv  is  placed,  upoft  the  list  of  re- 
tired officers  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  without 
reduction  of  bis  current  pav,  subsistence,  or  allowance*. 

Tho  American  people  will  hear  with  sadness  and 
deep  emotion  that  Gen.  Scott  has  withdrawn  from  the 
active  control  of  the  armv,  while  tho  President  and 
unanimous  Cabinet  express  their  own  and  the  nation  * 
sympathy  in  his  personal  affliction,  and  their  profound 
sense  of  the  important  public  services  rendered  by  bim 
to  bis  country  during  his  long  and  brilliant  career, 
nmonir  which  will  ever  be»gratefullv  distinguished  hi.* 
faithful  devotion  to  the  Constitution,  the  Union,  and 
the  Flag,  when  assailed  by  parricidal  rebellion. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN*. 

On  the  same  dav  the  following  order  was  is- 
sued by  the  President  : 

"War  nrrAirrwrrr,  WAsm*aTox.  JR*  I, 

GENERAL  OUDEKS,  NO.  t<4. 

The  President  is  pleased  to  direct  that  Major-Gen- 
eral  George  B.  McClcllan  assume  the  command  of  the 
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Army  of  the  United  States.  The  head-quarters  of  the 
nxmy  will  be  established  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
All  communications  intended  for  the  Commanding 
General  will  hereafter  be  addressed  direct  to  the  Ad- 
jutant-General. The  duplicate  returns,  orders,  and 
other  papers  heretofore  sent  to  the  Assistant  Adju- 
tant-General, Head-quarters  of  the  Army,  will  be  dis- 
continued. 

Bj  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

L.  THOMAS,  Adjutant-General. 

Less  than  six  months  previous,  General  Mo- 
Olellan  was  engaged  as  t  he  President  of  the  east- 
ern division  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad. 
Born  in  Philadelphia  in  1826,  he  entered 
the  army  from  West  Point,  and  rose  to  dis- 
tinction in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  was 
subsequently  sent  by  the  Government  as  one 
of  a  deputation  from  the  army,  to  the  Crimea 
daring  the  war  of  France,  England,  and  Sar- 
dinia with  Russia,  A  few  years  afterwards 
he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army  and 
retired  to  private  life.  This  appointment  re- 
ceived the  highest  approbation  of  the  retiring 
General. 

On  taking  the  command  of  the  army,  Gen- 
eral McClellan  issued  the  following  order : 

IIiuiMivAjrnRS  or  Tire  Akmt,  ) 
Washixoton,  A'oc.  1, 1861.  j 

In  accordance  with  General  Order  No.  94,  from  the 
War  Department,  I  hereby  assume  command  of  the 
ortnies  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  midst  of  the  difficulties  which  encompass  and 
divide  the  nation,  hesitation  and  self-distrust  very  well 
accompany  the  assumption  of  so  vast  a  responsibility ; 
but,  confiding  as  I  do,  in  the  loyalty,  discipline,  and 
courage  of  the  troops ;  and,  believing  as  I  do,  that 
Providence  will  favor  ours  as  the  just  cause,  I  can- 
not doubt  that  success  will  crown  oar  efforts  and 
sacrifices. 

The  army  will  unite  with  me  in  the  feelingof  regret, 
that  the  weight  of  many  years,  and  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing infirmities,  contracted  and  intensified  in  his 
country  a  service,  should  just  now  remove  from  our 
head  the  great  soldier  of  our  nation,  the  hero  who,  in 
his  youth,  raised  high  the  reputation  of  bis  country  in 
the  fields  of  Canada,  which  be  sanctified  with  his 
blood ;  who  in  more  mature  years  proved  to  the 
world  that  American  skill  and  valor  could  repeat,  if 
not  eclipse,  the  exploits  of  Cortex  in  the  land  of  the 
Montczumos;  whose  whole  life  bos  been  devoted  to 
the  sorvice  of  his  country  ;  whose  whole  efforts  have 
been  directed  to  uphold  our  honor  at  the  smallest 
sacrifice  of  life;  a  wurrior  who  scorned  the  selfish 
glories  of  the  battle  field,  when  his  great  qualities  as 
a  statesman  could  be  employed  more  profitably  for  his 
country ;  a  citizen  whose  declining  years  have  given  to 
the  world  the  most  shining  instances  of  loyalty  in  dis- 
regarding all  the  ties  of  birth,  and  clinging  still  to  the 
cause  of  troth  and  honor.  Such  have  been  tho  career 
and  character  of  Winfield  Scott,  whom  it  has  long 
been  the  delight  of  the  nation  to  honor— both  as  a 
man  and  as  a  soldier.  While  we  regret  his  loss,  there 
is  one  thing  we  cannot  regret — tho  bright  example  he 
has  left  for  our  emulation.  Let  us  all  nope  and  pray 
that  his  declining  years  may  be  passed  in  peace  and 
happiness,  and  that  they  may  be  cheered  by  tbe  suc- 
cess of  the  country,  and  tbe  cause  he  has  fought  for 
and  loved  so  well.  Beyond  all  that,  let  us  do  nothing 
that  can  cause  him  to  blush  for  us :  let  no  defeat  of 
the  army  he  has  so  long  commanded  embitter  bis  last 
vears,  but  let  our  victories  illuminate  the  close  of  a 
life  so  grand.  GEO.  B.  McCLEhLAN, 

Major-General,  Commanding  U.  S.  A. 

Gen.  McClellan  had  undertaken,  after  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  to  re-organuw  the  army  of 
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the  Potomac,  and  to  these  duties,  together  with 
those  arising  from  his  new  position,  he  now  de- 
voted himself. 

The  only  event  of  importance  which  occurred 
before  the  close  o£  the  year,  was  the  surrender 
of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  on  the  demand  of 
the  English  Government.  The  capture  of  these 
Commissioners,  and  the  possibility  of  a  rupture 
with  Great  Britain,  turned  the  attention  of  the 
Government  to  the  unprotected  condition  of  the 
northern  coast  and  frontier.  A  letter  was 
therefore  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  Governors  of  the  respective  States,  re- 
questing them  to  repair  the  fortifications  within 
their  limits.  For  turther  details  of  the  year, 
see  President  Lincoln's  Message,  December  8, 
under  Publio  Documents. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention 
some  of  those  brave  men  whom  the  war  found 
engaged  in  peaceful  pursuits  of  life,  or  in  sub- . 
ordinate  military  positions,  but  who,  upon  the 
first  call  to  arms,  hastened  to  the  field  and 
trained  the  soldiers,  and  led  them  to  victory. 

Major-General  John  Charles  Fremont  was 
born  in  South  Carolina  in  January,  1813 ;  grad- 
uated at  Charleston  College  in  1830;  studied 
and  taught  civil  engineering ;  employed  by  the 
Government  on  Mississippi  survey ;  commis- 
sioned lieutenant  of  engineers,  and  in  1842  sent 
to  explore  the  passes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ; 
made  three  exploring  expeditions  thither,  of 
great  interest  and  importance  •,  assisted  in  the 
conquest  of  California ;  was  made  its  first  gov- 
ernor, became  the  victim  of  a  quarrel  between 
two  American  commanders,  and  was  stripped 
of  bis  command  by  court-martial;  reinstated 
by  the  President,  but  resigned  his  connection 
with  the  army ;  made  another  expedition  across 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  nearly  perished  in 
the  snow ;  was  sent  to  Washington  as  tbe  first 
senator  from  California ;  held  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  the  Mariposa  gold  region,  bnt  became 
greatly  involved  for  a  time  by  litigation  of  its 
title ;  was  republican  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1856 ;  improved  his  Mariposa  estate 
and  mode  it  profitable  in  1658-60;  visited 
Europe  in  antumn  of  1860;  rendered  material 
service  to  the  United  States  thero  in  1860-61 ; 
was  appointed  major-general  in  tho  regular  ar- 
my, May,  1861,  and  assigned  to  Western  Depart- 
ment in  July,  1861 ;  removed  from  command  in 
November,  1861,  and  ordered  to  report  himself 
at  Washington ;  reinstated  in  command  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1862,  and  assigned  to  Mountain  Depart- 
ment. 

Major-General  Henry  Wager  Halleck  was  born 
in  Oneida  County,  New  York,  in  1819 ;  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1839,  third  in  a  class  of  31 ; 
second  lieutenant  of  engineers  same  year;  acting 
assistant  professor  of  engineers  from  July,  1839 
to  June,  1840 ;  first  lieutenant  in  1845 ;  author 
of  a  work  on  "  Bitumen  and  its  Uses,"  publish- 
ed 1841,  and  another  on  "Elements  of  Military 
Art  and  Science  "  in  1846 ;  bre vetted  captain 
for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  1847; 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  military  governments 
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of  Gens.  Kearney,  Mason,  and  Riley,  1847-49 ; 
chief  of  staff  to  Com.  Shubrick,  1847-8 ;  aided 
in  forming  the  Constitution  of  California,  1849 ; 
promoted  to  captaincy  of  engineers,  1853 ;  re- 
signed in  1854,  to  engage  ia  the  practice  of 
law  in  Sau  Francisco ;  abandoned  a  large  and 
lucrative  practice  in  the  summer  of  1861 ;  ap- 
pointed major-general  of  the  regular  army,  and 
put  in  charge  of  tbe  Department  of  the  West. 
Head-quarters  at  St.  Louis. 

Major-General  Don  Carlos  Buell  is  a  native 
of  Ohio,  born  in  1820;  entered  West  Point, 
1837 ;  graduated  in  1841 ;  became  second  lieu- 
tenant same  year;  first  lieutenant  in  1846; 
bre vetted  captain  in  1848  for  gallant  and  mer- 
itorious conduct  at  the  battle  of  Monterey ;  was 
adjutant  in  1847  and  1848 ;  distinguished  him- 
self at  Cerro  Gordo ;  was  brevet  ted  major  for 
services  at  Contreras  and  Churubnsco,  and  se- 
.verely  wounded  in  the  latter  battle ;  assistant 
adjutant-general  in  1848 ;  relinquished  bis  rank 
in  tbe  line  in  1851,  but  subsequently  resumed 
it,  and  was  in  service  as  major  in  California  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war ;  appointed  brig- 
adier-general by  Congress  May  17,  1861,  and 
given  a  command  on  the  Potomac ;  assigned  to 
the  Department  of  Ohio  on  resignation  of  An- 
derson, and  made  major-general. 

Major-General  David  Hunter,  a  native  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  born  about  1802,  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point  in  1822  ;  became  first  lieu- 
tenant in  1828 ;  captain  First  Dragoons,  1833 ; 
resigned  in  1836,  but  returned  to  the  array  as 
temporary  paymaster  in  1841,  and  paymaster 
in  1842.  In  tbe  present  war,  colonel  in  May  at 
Washington;  brigadier-general,  and  engaged 
in  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861 ;  sent  to 
Missouri,  made  major-general,  and  took  Gen. 
Fremont's  place,  temporarily ;  transferred  to 
Department  of  Kansas  in  December,  1861. 

Major-General  John  Ellis  Wool  was  born  at 
Newburgh,  New  York,  1789.  At  tbe  commence- 
ment of  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812,  ho 
obtained  a  captain's  commission  in  the  Thir- 
teenth Regiment  of  infantry,  and  joined  the 
army  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  At  the  battle 
on  Queenstown  Heights  he  distinguished  him- 
self, but  by  the  surrender  was  made  a  prisoner; 
upon  his  exchnngo  was  assigned  to  the  Twenty- 
ninth  Regiment  infantry,  having  previously 
been  appointed  major.  In  September,  1861, 
appointed  inspector-general,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel ;  in  1818  lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  1826, 
"  for  ten  years'  faithful  service,"  brevetted  brig- 
adier-general ;  in  1636  assisted  in  the  removal 
of  the  Indians  from  the  Cherokee  country  to 
Arkansas;  appointed  brigadier-general  in  1841 ; 
distinguished  himself  in  the  war  with  Mexico, 
and  was  brevetted  major-general  in  1848 ;  after 
the  Mexican  war,  Gen.  Wool  was  assigned  to 
the  command  in  the  Eastern  Military  Depart- 
ment; on  August  12,  1861,  he  was  ordered 
to  the  command  of  the  forces  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, and  was  subsequently  raised  to  the  rank  of 
major-general. 

Major-General  Benjamin  F.  Butler  is  a  native 
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of  New  Hampshire,  born  about  the  year  1818; 
chose  tbe  legal  profession  ;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1842,  and  settled  in  practice  at  Lowell, 
Mass.,  where  he  became  distinguished  as  a 
criminal  lawyer,  and  a  rising  politician;  was 
democratic  candidate  for  Governor  in  1859: 
volunteered  in  command  of  one  of  the  three- 
months  Massachusetts  regiments  in  April. 
1861 ;  was  appointed  brigadier-general  in  May; 
stationed  first  at  Baltimore,  and  subsequently 
at  Fortress  Monroe ;  ordered  the  expedition  to 
Great  Bethel ;  was  promoted  to  major-general- 
ship ;  commanded  the  land  forces  in  Uatteras 
expedition,  and  subsequently  in  the  Ship  Island 
expedition. 

Major-General  John  Adams  Dix  was  born  in 
Boscawen,  New  Hampshire,  July  24, 1798;  en- 
tered West  Point  Military  Academy  in  1612;  en- 
sign Fourteenth  Infantry,  1813;  second  lieuten- 
ant, 1814;  first  lieutenant  artillery,  1818;  aide- 
de-camp  to  Gen.  Brown  in  1819;  captain  artil- 
lery, 1825 ;  resigned,  1828,  and  same  year  settled 
as  a  lawyer  in  Cooperstown,  New  York;  adju- 
tant-general of  State,  1830;  Secretary  of  State. 
1833;  United  States  Senator,  1845-49;  assist- 
ant treasurer  United  States,  New  York,  in 
1853  ;  postmaster  New  York  City,  1860;  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  (close  of  Buchanan  Ad- 
miuist ration,)  1861 ;  appointed  brigadier-gen- 
eral, and  major-general  in  summer  of  1861 ;  in 
command  of  Federal  forces  at  Baltimore.  H*> 
travelled  extensively  abroad,  and  is  the  ia\hcr 
of  "Resources  of  the  City  of  New  York,'* 
1827;  "A  Winter  in  Madeira,"  1851;  "A 
Summer  in  Spain  and  Florence,"  1855. 

Mojor-Geueral  Nathaniel  P.  Banks  born  in 
Waltham,  Mass.,  January,  1816.  In  1848  *a* 
representative  for  Waltham.  In  1850  was  sett 
to  the  State  Senate;  in  1852  was  elected  to 
Congress;  was  chosen  Speaker  of  tbe  S4th 
Congress ;  in  1856  elected  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, serving  three  terms.  Was  appointed 
major-general  of  volunteers  in  the  United 
States  army,  May  11,  1861 ;  was  first  com- 
mander of  the  Department  of  Annapolis,  «d 
since,  of  that  of  Shenandoah. 

Brigadier-General  Edwin  V.  Sumner,  born  in 
Massachusetts  about  1800;  appointed  second 
lieutenant  of  infantry  in  1819 ;  first  lieutenant, 
1823;  assistant  commissary  of  subsistence  in 
1827;  captain  of  dragoons,  1633;  major  Second 
Regiment  of  dragoons,  1846  ;  brevet  licotenaat- 
colonel  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  at 
Cerro  Gordo,  where  he  commanded  a  regimen1 
of  mounted  rifles  and  was  wounded ;  brevet  col- 
onel for  conduct  at  Molino  del  Rcy ;  lieutenant- 
colonel,  1848 ;  colonel  First  Cavalry,  1855;  de- 
feated a  body  of  Cheyenne  warriors  in  Kansas 
in  1857;  remained  in  Kansas  till  1859;  made 
brigadier-general  in  August,  1861. 

Brigadier-General  Samuel  P.  Heintzelnian  » 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  born  about  I8w; 
graduated  at  West  Point,  1826 ;  second  hen- 
tenant  infantry  same  year;  first  lieutenant, 
1833;  assistant  commissarv,  1836;  assisj*"' 
quartermaster,  1838;  captain  same  year ;  ore- 
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vet  major  for  gallantry  at  battle  of  ITnamantla, 
Mexico,  1847;  major,  1855 ;  colonel  May,  18G1 ; 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  May  17,  1861 ; 
fought  'at  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  retained  his 
connection  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

Brigadier-General  Erasmus  D.  Keyes  is  a 
native  of  Massachusetts,  born  about  1812 ;  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1832;  became  first 
lieutenant  artillery  in  1836 ;  aid  to  Major-Gcn- 
eral  Scott  from  1837  to  1841 ;  appointed  assist- 
ant adjutant-general  in  July,  1838 ;  captain  of 
artillery  in  November,  1841 ;  instructor  of  ar- 
tillery and  cavalry  at  the  military  academy, 
18444to  1848 ;  distinguished  himself  in  the  In- 
dian wars  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory 
in  1856  and  1858 ;  attained  the  rank  of  major 
in  1858 ;  appointed  colonel  of  volunteers  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war;  made  brigadier- 
general  May  17,  1861 ;  served  in  the  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  and  has  since  that  time  been  con- 
nected with  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

Brigadier-General  Fitz  John  Porter  is  a  na- 
tive of  New  Hampshire,  born  about  1825 ;  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1845 ;  became  first  lieu- 
tenant of  artillery  in  1847 ;  brevetted  captain 
and  major  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct 
at  Molino  del  Rev  and  Chapultepec,  wounded 
at  the  gate  of  Belen ;  was  assistant  instructor 
at  the  military  academy  from  1849  to  1856; 
appointed  assistant  adjutant-general  in  June, 
1856 ;  and  captain,  October  of  the  same  year. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  present  war  he 
was  appointed  colonel  of  volunteers,  and  made 
brigadier-general  Maj  17,  1861.  Was  in  the 
battle  of  Ball  Run,  and  has  since  commanded 
a  brigade  in  tho  army  of  the  Potomac. 

Brigadier-General  Andrew  Porteris  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania,  born  about  1820 ;  was  in  the 
military  academy  1836  to  January,  1837;  was 
appointed  first  lieutenaut  mounted  rifles  in 
May,  1846;  captain,  May,  1847;  distinguished 
himself,  and  was  brevetted  major  and  lieuten- 
ant-colonel for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct 
at  Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras,  Ohurubusco,  and 
Chapultepec.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
present  war  was  appointed  colonel  of  volun- 
teers, and  made  brigadier-general  May  17, 1861. 
He  belongs  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

Brigadier-General  William  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  born  about 
1823 ;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1843  first  in 
his  class,  and  was  appointed  to  corps  of  topo- 
graphical engineers ;  brevetted  first  lieutenant 
for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  at  Buena 
Vista ;  acting  assistant  professor  of  philosophy 
at  military  academy  from  1848  to  1850;  pro- 
moted to  first  lieutenant  in  1858,  and  capjain 
in  1857;  was  assigned  to  light-house  duty  in 
1853 ;  May  17,  1861,  he  was  appointed  briga- 
dicr-goneral  of  volunteers,  and  was  connected 
with  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  in  which  he 
now  commands  a  division. 

Brigadier-General  William  Tecumseh  Sher- 
man is  a  native  of  Ohio,  born  about  1820; 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1840 ;  became  first 
lieutenant  of  artillery  in  November,  1841 ;  was 


acting  assistant  adjutant-general  in  1847 ;  bre- 
vetted captain  for  meritorious  service  in  Cali- 
fornia during  the  Mexican  war;  appointed 
commissary  of  subsistence  in  1850,  and  resigned 
in  1853.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
war  he  entered  the  service,  and  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  May  17,  1861, 
and  on  the  resignation  of  Gen.  Anderqpn  placed 
in  command  of  the  Department  of  Kentucky, 
in  which  he  was  superseded  November  8, 
1861,  by  Gen.  D.  C.  Buell. 

Brigadier-General  Charles  P.  Stone  is  a  na- 
tive of  Massachusetts,  born  about  1824 ;  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point  in  1845,  seventh  in  his  class, 
and  appointed  brevet  second  lieutenant  ord- 
nance same  year ;  was  acting  assistant  professor 
of  ethics  at  military  academy  1845-  6;  bre- 
vetted first  lieutenant  and  captain  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct  at  Molino  del  Rey  and 
Chapultepec;  advanced  to  the  rank  of  first 
lieutenant  in  1853 ;  resigned  in  1856.  In  May, 
1861,  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers.  In  October,  1861,  ho  was  in  com- 
mand on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac, 
and  on  the  21st  of  that  month  directed  the 
movement  which  resulted  in  tho  disastrous  bat- 
tle of  Ball's  Bluff.  His  subsequent  conduct  led 
to  suspicions  of  his  loyalty,  and  early  in  1862 
he  was  arrested  and  consigned  to  Fort  Warren 
on  a  charge  of  treason. 

Brigadier-General  John  A.  McClcrnand  is  a 
citizen  of  Illinois,  born  about  1817,  and  was  a 
prominent  political  leader  in  that  State  for 
some  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  36th 
Congress;  and  resigned  to  enter  tho  army  in 
1861 ;  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers May  17,  1861,  and  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  battle  of  Belmont,  and  subsequently 
at  forts  Henry  and  Donelson. 

Brigadier-General  nenry  W.  Benham  is  a 
native  of  Connecticut,  born  about  1816 ;  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1837,  first  in  his  class ; 
made  first  lieutenant  of  engineers  in  1838, 
wounded  at  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  and  bre- 
vetted for  his  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct 
there;  attained  tho  rank  of  captain  in  May, 
1848 ;  appointed  assistant  in  United  States  coast 
survey,  1853 ;  appointed  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  August,  1861 ;  distinguished  him- 
self for  bravery  and  military  skill  in  the  battlo 
and  pursuit  of  the  Confederate  forces  at  Rich 
Mountain  and  Cheat  Mountain  pass ;  in  con- 
sequence of  a  misunderstanding  between  him 
and  General  Rosccrans  in  relation  to  the  pursuit 
of  Gen.  Floyd  on  the  12th  of  November,  1861, 
ho  was  ordered  by  General  Rosecrans  to  report 
himself  at  Washington  as  under  arrest;  but 
was  on  examination,  reinstated  in  his  com- 
mand, and  assigned  to  the  Department  of  the 
South. 

Brigadier-Goneral  Joseph  K.  F.  Mansfield 
is  a  native  of  Connecticut,  born  in  1798; 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1823,  second  in  his 
class ;  was  chief  engineer  of  the  army  of  occu- 
pation in  the  Mexican  war,  and  repeatedly  pro- 
moted for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct.  In 
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1853  was  made  inspector-general,  with  the 
rank  of  colonel;  and  duriug  the  present  war 
has  been  promoted  to  a  brigadier-generalship  in 
the  regular  army. 

Brigadier-General  Cliarles  Ferguson  Smith 
was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  born  about  1805 ; 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1825,  and  made 
second  lieutenant  artillery  the  same  year;  in 
1850  appointed  assistant  instructor  in  infantry 
tactics  at  West  Point;  in  1831  promoted  to  an 
adjutancy,  and  in  1832  made  first  lieutenant. 
In  1838  he  was  appointed  instructor  in  infan- 
try tactics  in  the  military  academy,  and  pro- 
moted to  a  captaincy  the  same  year.  lie  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  tho  Mexican  war  at  Palo 
Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palran,  Contreras,  and  Chu- 
rubusco,  and  was  brevetted  major  and  lieuten- 
ant-colonel for  his  gallant  conduct  in  these  bat- 
tles, and  the  same  year  appointed  acting  in- 
ector-general  in  Mexico.  In  1854  he  attained 
e  rank  of  major,  and  in  1855  that  of  lieuten- 
ant-colonel. On  the  31st  of  August,  1861,  he 
was  mado  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and 
put  in  command  of  troops  at  Paducah,  Ky.  He 
distinguished  himself  at  Fort  Donelson  by  a 
brilliant  charge  of  his  brigade,  which  he  led  in 
person,  and  which  was  the  decisive  action  of 
the  battle.  He  died  at  Savannah,  Tenn.v  April 
25,  1862. 

Brigadier-General  Tloratio  Gates  Wright  is 
a  natives  of  Connecticut,  born  about  1821 ;  grad- 
uated at  West  Point,  second  in  his  class,  in 
1841 ;  was  acting  assistant  and  assistant  profes- 
sor of  engineering  from  1842  to  1844;  made 
first  lieutenant,  1848,  and  captain  of  engineers, 
1855,  and  served  for  four  years  as  assistant  to 
Gen.  Totton.  He  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  September  14,  1861,  and 
attached  to  the  Port  Royal  expedition  as  com- 
mander of  the  third  brigade,  lie  distinguished 
himself  there  in  several  actions. 

Brigadier-General  William  Nelson,  a  native 
of  Kentucky,  born  about  1828;  was  at  first 
connected  with  the  navy,  and  attained  the  rank 
of  passed  midshipman,  July,  1846 ;  served  with 
the  navy  battery  at  Vera  Cruz  in  1847;  ap- 
pointed lieutenant  in  the  army  in  1855 ;  made 
brigadier-general  $ept.  10,  1861,  and  placed  in 
command  in  Eastern  Kentucky,  where  he  de- 
feated Humphrey  Marshall  in  several  engage- 
ments. 

Brigadier-General  John  G.  Barnard,  a  native 
of  Massachusetts,  born  about  1813,  graduated 
at  West  Point,  second  in  his  class,  in  1833,  and 
became  second  lieutenant  of  engineers  same 
year ;  captain  in  1838 ;  brevetted  major  for 
meritorious  conduct  in  the  Mexican  war;  in- 
structor in  practical  engineering  at  the  military 
academy  in  1854 ;  superintendent  of  tho  mili- 
tary academy,  lS&S-'Q;  major,  1858;  author 
of  several  works  on  engineering  and  mathe- 
matical science;  appointed  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers,  September  28,  1861. 

Brigadier-General  Irvin  McDowell  is  a  na- 
tive of  Ohio,  bom  about  1818;  received  his 
early  educatiou  in  France ;  graduated  at  West 


Point  in  1838 ;  second  lieutenant  of  First  Regi- 
ment of  Artillery  same  year ;  aide-de-camp  to 
Gen.  Wool,  1845;.  assistant  adjutant-general, 
1847;  brevetted  captain  for  meritorious  con- 
duct at  Bucna  Vista ;  resigned  in  1851 ;  made 
brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army  in  May, 
1861 ;  commanded  at  Bull  Run ;  remained  with 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  in  command  near 
Fredericksburg. 

Brigadier-General  Thomas  W.  Sherman  was 
born  in  Rhode  Island  about  1816;  graduated 
at  West  Point,  1836,  aud  was  appointed  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Third  Artillery  same  year; 
was  promoted  to  the  first  lieutenancy,  1838,  and 
to  tho  captaincy  in  1846 ;  was  engaged  in  the 
Mexican  war,  and,  "  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
conduct,"  was  brevetted  major.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  war  was  promoted 
colonel ;  made  brigadier-general  August,  1861; 
he  commanded  the  land  forces  in  the  Port 
Royal  expedition,  and  captured  Tybee  Island. 

Brigadier-General  John  Tope,  born  in  Illi- 
nois, about  1822,  but  was  appointed  a  cadet 
from  Kentucky ;  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1842,  and  received  an  appointment  at  once  in 
the  corps  of  topographical  engineers ;  brevetted 
first  lieutenant  and  captain  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  conduct  at  Monterey  and  Bnrna 
Vista ;  captain  in  1859  ;  colonel  in  June,  1861, 
and  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  July, 
1861 ;  commanded  in  Northern  Missouri  in 
February,  1862,  captured-  Kcw  Madrid,  and 
aided  in  the  capture  of  Island  Number  Ten. 

Brigadier-General  Charles  D.  Jameson  was 
born  in  Cumberland  County,  Maine,  February 
24,  1827.  Early  in  life  he  embarked  in  the 
lumber  business,  and  in  time  became  one  of 
tho  most  extensive  manufacturers  and  shippers 
on  tho  Penobscot  River.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  tho  present  war  ho  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  the  First  Regiment  in  Ins  native  State, 
and  marched  to  the  defence  of  the  capital.  On 
account  of  meritorious  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  he  received  the  appointment  of  brig- 
adier-general, September  3, 1861,  and  wa9  soon 
aftctwurds  placed  in  command  of  one  of  the 
brigades  in  Gen.  Heintzelman's  division. 

Mnior-General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  is  a  native 
of  Ohio,  born  in  1822;  graduated  at  Vtcst 
Point,  July,  1843,  and  was  made  second  lieu- 
tenant of  tho  Fourth  Regiment  of  United  States 
infantry.  In  1847  was  made  first  Nontenant 
He  was  with  Geo.  Taylor  in  the  Mexican  war, 
and  for  gallant  and  meritoriousionduct  at  the 
battle  of  Chapultepec,  was  brevetted  captain, 
1847  ;  attained  rank  of  captain,  1853.  At  the 
opening  of  the  present  war  ho  offered  his  ser- 
vices to  Gov.  Yates  of  Illinois,  and  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  tho  Twenty-first  Regiment 
of  Illinois  Volunteers,  no  was  made  brigadier- 
general,  and  won  himself  much  honor  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Belmont  and  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson. 

Brigadier-General  George  H.  Thomas  is  a  na- 
tive of  Virginia,  born  about  1820;  graduated  at 
West  Point,  1840 ;  brevetted  first  lieutenant  for 
gallantry  and  good  conduct  in  tho  war  against 
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the  Florida  Indians  in  1841 ;  first  lieutenant, 
1844 ;  brevet  captain  for  conduct  at  Monterey, 
1846 ;  brevet  major,  for  couduct  at  Buena  Vista, 
1647 ;  instructor  of  artillery  and  cavalry  at  the 
military  academy,  1850-65,  with  rank  of  cap- 
tain after  1853 ;  major  Second  Cavalry,  1855 ; 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  August,  1861 ; 
assigned  to  Department  of  Kentucky ;  fought 
battle  of  Mill  Spring ;  and  was  engaged  on  the 
6  th  and  7th  of  April,  1862,  in  the  battle  of 
Shiloh. 

Brigadier-General  Ormsby  McKnight  Mitchell 
was  born  in  Union  County,  Ky.,  July,  1810 ; 
graduated  at  "West  Point  in  1829,  and  appoint- 
ed brevet  second  lieutenant  of  artillery ;  made 
assistant  professor  of  mathematics  1829-81 ; 
engaged  in  railroad  surveys  June  to  September, 
183 1 ;  detailed  to  St.  Augustine,  Flo. ;  resigned, 
1832;  went  to  Cincinnati,  practised  law  for  two 
years,  then  opened  a  scientific  school ;  in  1836 
became  professor  of  mathematics,  philosophy, 
and  astronomy  in  Cincinnati  College ;  project- 
ed, and,  in  spite  of  great  difficulties,  achieved 
the  establishment  of  the  Cincinnati  Observa- 
tory ;  has  lectured  extensively  on  astronomy ; 
edited  "  Sidereal  Journal,"  1846-55 ;  invented 
a  magnet  io  clock  in  1848 ;  in  -1859  was  appoint- 
ed superintendent  of  Dudley  Observatory  at 
Albany ;  has  published  several  works  on  as- 
tronomy ;  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  he  resigned,  and  offered  his  services  to 
the  Government ;  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general,  and  assigned  to  the  Department  of 
Ohio.  (Bias  distinguished  himself  in  April, 
1862,  by  the  capture  of  Huntsville,  Alabama, 
and  taking  possession  of  nearly  200  miles  of 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad;  made 
major-general  by  Congress  sooa  after.) 

Brigadier-General  Thomas  W.  Sweeney  was 
born  in  Ireland  in  1816 ;  came  to  this  country 
in  childhood ;  was  second  lieutenant  of  New 
York  Volunteers  in  the  Mexican  war ;  lost  an 
arm  at  Churubusco;  served  on  the  western 
frontier  subsequently,  and  was  promoted  to  a 
captaincy ;  was  appointed  colonel  of  volunteers 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  war,  and 
made  brigadier-general  in  the  session  of  1861-'2. 
Ue  distinguished  himself  at  Wilson's  Creek. 

Brigadier-General  Harvey  Brown  is  a  native 
of  New  Jersey,  born  about  1798 ;  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1818;  became  first  lieutenant 
of  artillery  in  1821 ;  was  aid  to  Major-General 
Brown.in  1824-'5 ;  lieutenant-colonel  of  mount- 
ed Creek  Volunteers  in  the  Florida  war,  in 
1836-'7 ;  bre vetted  major  for  his  gallant  con- 
duct in  that  war;  distinguished  himself  at 
Monterey,  Contreras,  Churubusco,  and  Belen, 
and  received  two  brevets  for  his  meritorious 
conduct  there ;  promoted  to  rank  of  major  in 
1851,  and  colonel  in  1858;  took  command  of 
Fort  Pickens,  Fla.,  in  June,  1861,  and  twice 
engaged  the  Confederate  batteries  and  forts  on 
the  main  land ;  was  made  brigadier-general  of 
the  regular  army  by  Congress  in  its  session  of 
1861-%  and  placed  in  command  of  the  forts  in 
New  York  harbor. 


Brigadier-General  George  Archibald  McCall. 
born  in  Pennsylvania,  about  1802,  graduated 
at  West  Point,  1822 ;  made  first  lieutenant  of 
infantry,  1829;  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Gaines 
from  1831  to  1836;  promoted  captain,  1886; 
brevet  major  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  1846, 
for  gallant  conduct  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca 
de  la  Palma,  1846;  assistant  adjutant-general, 
1846;  major,  1847;  inspector-general,  1850; 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  1861. 

Brigadier-General  William  8.  Rosecrans  is  a 
native  of  Ohio,  born  in  1825.  He  graduated 
with  high  rank  at  West  Point  in  1842;  ap- 
pointed brevet  second  lieutenant  of  engineers 
Banie  year,  and  made  assistant  professor  of  en- 
gineering, and  afterwards  of  natural  philosophy 
at  the  military  academy.  Resigned  his  com- 
mission in  April,  1854,  and  established  himself 
as  an  architect  and  civil  engineer  in  Cincinnati, 
and  subsequently  as  a  manufacturer  of  kerosene 
oil ;  entered  the  army  as  colonel  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war ;  distinguished  himself  in 
several  battles  in  Western  Virginia ;  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the 
regular  army  May  16,  1861. 

Brigadier- General  Isaac  I.  Stevens  was  born 
at  Andover,  Mass.,  about  the  year  1818 ;  grad- 
uated as  the  first  scholar  in  bis  class  at  West 
Point,  July,  1839 ;  was  appointed  first  lieuten- 
ant of  engineers,  Jnly,  1840.  He  served  upon 
General  Scott's  staff  throughout  the  Mexican 
war,  and  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct 
in  the  battles  of  Contreras,  Churubusco,  and 
Chapultepec  was  brevctted  captain  and  major 
in  1848.  Since  1649  Major  Stevens  has  assist- 
ed in  the  United  States  Coast  Survey.  In 
1853  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Washing- 
ton Territory,  and  in  1857  was  a  delegate  to 
Congress.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war 
he  volunteered,  and  was  subsequently  given  the 
command  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Highlanders. 
He  was  made  brigadier-general,  September. 
1860,  and  commanded  a  brigade  under  General 
Sherman  at  Port  Royal. 

Brigadier-General  Benjamin  M.  Prentiss  was 
born  in  Belleville,  Wood  County,  Virginia,  No- 
vember 23,  1619.  In  1840  he  removed  to  Illi- 
nois and  in  1846,  being  capjain  of  the  Quincy 
Blues,  volunteered  for  the  Mexican  war  with 
his  company,  and  was  in  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista,  At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
struggle  he  reorganized  the  Quincy  Blues,  was 
elected  colonel  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  of 
Illinois,  and  upon  the  organization  of  a  brigade 
at  Cairo  was  appointed  brigadier-general. 

Brigadier-General  Robert  C.  Schenck  is  a 
native  of  Warren  County,  Ohio ;  was  born  in 
1610.  He  graduated  at  the  Miami  University, 
and  afterwards  was  a  professor  in  that  institu- 
tion. He  studied  law,  and  settled  in  Dayton ; 
served  as  State  representative  several  years, 
and  was  twice  elected  to  Congress:  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  to  Brazil  during  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Fillmore.  He  received 
his  commission  of  brigadier-general  May  17, 
1861. 
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Brigadier-General  Frederick  W.  Lander  was 
a  native  of  Massachusetts,  born  about  1820. 
He  was  for  some  years  connected  with  the 
overland  route -to  California;  acted  as  second 
of  Hon.  E.  F.  Potter  in  the  threatened  Pry  or 
and  Potter  dnel ;  was  appointed  colonel  of  a 
regiment  in  Western  Virginia  early  in  the  war, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  brilliant  dashes 
at  the  enemy ;  captured  Philippi  in  June,  1861 ; 
was  made  brigadier-general  for  services  at  Rich 
Mountain ;  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Ball's 
Bluff,  October  21,  1881;  drove  the  Confeder- 
ates from  Romney  in  February;  died  from 
congestion  of  the  brain,  and  the  results  of  his 
wound,  March  2,  1862. 

Flag-officer  Andrew  IT.  Foote  is  a  native  of 
Connecticut,  born  in  1807,  a  son  of  the  late 
Governor  Samuel  A.  Foote ;  entered  the  navy 
in  1822  as  midshipman,  and  has  advanced 
through  all  the  grades  to  the  highest ;  serving 
in  the  East  Indies,  where  be  routed  the  pirates ; 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  he  made  the  slave 
trade  unsafe ;  and  on  the  coast  of  China,  where 
be  maintained  the  rights  of  American  citizens 
and  the  honor  of  their  flag.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  he  succeeded  Commodore 
Breese  in  command  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard,  and  in  the  fall  of  1861  was  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  Mississippi  River  squadron, 
captured  Fort  Henry,  and  aided  in  the  capture 
of  Fort  Donelson,  where  he  was  severely  wound- 
ed. In  conjunction  with  Gen.  Pope,  he  took 
Island  Number  Ten  after  twenty-three  days' 
siege,  and  subsequently  besieged  Fort  Wright 
on  the  Mississippi. 

Flag-officer  8amuel  F.  Dupont  is  a  native  of 
New  Jersey,  born  about  1802.  He  ontered  the 
navy  in  1815 ;  served  with  great  distinction 
under  Commodore  Shubrick  in  California;  with 
one  hundred  men  defeated  and  routed  five  hun- 
dred Mexicans ;  and  commanded  the  Minnesota 
on  the  China  station  in  1858-'9  with  great  suc- 
cess. He  was  appointed  commander  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Navy  Yard  in  1859,  and  flag-officer  of 
the  Port  Royal  expedition  in  1861. 

Brigadier-General  Egbert  L.  Viele  was  born  in 
Saratoga  County,  Now  York,  in  1825.  He  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point,  1846;  served  in  the  Mexi- 
can war ;  for  several  years  has  pursued  his  pro- 
fession of  civil  engineer  in  New  York,  and  was 


chief  engineer  upon  the  Central  Park.  In  1843 
he  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey ;  and  was  made  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers,  August,  1861. 

Brigadier-General  Thomas  Francis  Meagher 
is  a  native  of  Ireland,  born  about  1818.  He  was 
distinguished  as  a  lawyer  for  his  eloquence; 
took  port  in  the  Irish  rebellion  iu  1848;  was 
banished  by  the  English  Government  to  Aus- 
tralia in  '1849 ;  but  made  his  escape  to  Califor- 
nia in  1853,  and  attained  distinction  there  as 
an  advocate  and  orator,  ne  joined  the  Sixty- 
ninth  (Irish)  Regiment  of  Colonel  Corcoran  as 
captain,  and  was  promoted  to  be  major;  was  in 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run ;  aided  in  organizing  the 
Irish  brigade  from  New  York ;  was  appointed 
colonel,  and  subsequently  brigadier-general; 
and  is  now  in  service  with  hlsjjrigade  in  the 
army  of  the  Potomac. 

Brigadier-General  James  A.  Mulligan  was  born 
in  the  city  of  Utica,  New  York,  in  1829,  of  Irish 
parents,  lie  was  educated  at  the  Catholic  college 
of  North  Chicago;  studied  law  in  1852-54; 
edited  the  Watern  Tablet  in  Chicago;  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1856 ;  clerk  in  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington,  1857;  captain  of  Shields' 
Guards,  Chicago,  1859-61 ;  colonel  of  the  "Irish 
Brigade,"  Chicago,  in  June,  1861 ;  defended 
Lexington,  Missouri,  for  three  days  against  a 
force  five  times  his  own,  and  finally  snrren- 
dered  with  the  honors  of  war. 

Major-General  Franz  Siegel  was  born  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  in  1824.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  military  school  of  Carlsruho,  became 
chief  adjutant  in  the  Baden  army  in  1847,  and 
was  considered  the  best  artillerist  in  Germany. 
In  the  revolution  of  1848  ho  became  com- 
mander-in-chief-of  the  Revolutionary  army,  but 
was  overpowered  by  the  immense  army  of  the 
Austriaus  and  Prussians,  and  emigrated  to  this 
country.  Ho  was  colonel  of  a  German  regi- 
ment in  New  York,  professor  of  military  sci- 
ence in  St.  Louis,  colonel  and  acting  briga- 
dier-general under  Lyon,  made  a  successful 
retreat  after  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  was 
present  in  a  three  days'  fight  at  Pea  Ridge, 
Arkansas,  February,  1862  ;  received  a  vote 
of  thanks  from  Congress,  and  was  made  a 
major-general  for  his  bravery  and  skill  in  that 
battle. 


VERMONT,  ono  of  the  New  England  States, 
the  first  admitted  under  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  situated  between  lat.  42°  44'  and 
45°  N.,  and  long.  71°  83'  and  73°  25'  W.,  and  is 
bounded  north  by  Lower  Canada,  east  by  New 
Hampshire,  from  which  the  Connecticut  River 
separates  it,  south  by  Massachusetts,  and  west 
by  New  York  and  Lake  Champlain,  of  which 
about  two-thirds  lies  within  the  State.  Its  area 
is  9,056$  square  miles,  or  5,795,960  acres.  It 
is  divided  into  14  counties.   The  population, 


according  to  the  census  of  1860,  was  315,116. 
It  is  eminently  an  agricultural  State.  In  1860, 
4,995,624  acres  of  land  were  taxed,  and  the 
average  price  at  which  the  land  was  assessed 
was  over  $14  per  acre.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  land  is  better  adapted  to  grazing  than  to 
tillage,  and  the  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swino 
of  the  Stato  are  of  excellent  quality.  On  the 
1st  of  January,  1862,  there  were  576  miles  of 
railroad  completed  or  in  progress  in  the  State, 
of  which  555  miles,  costing  for  construction 
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and  equipment  $22,586,705,  were  open  for 
traffic.  According  to  the  census  of  1860,  the 
value  of  the  products  of  industry  for  the  year 
ending  Jane  1,  1860  were,  in  round  numbers, 
$16,000,000.  The  following  were  some  of  the 
items :  sawed  and  planed  lumber,  $1,060,000 ; 
flour,  $1,660,000;  steam  engines  and  machine- 
ry, $490,000;  agricultural  implements,  $160,- 
000;  tanned  leathef,  $1,000,000;  iron  ore, 
$18,000;  bar  iron,  $63,000;  pig  iron,  $93,000. 
The  commerce  of  Vermont  is  conducted  entire- 
ly on  Lake  Ghamplain.  The  enrolled  and  li- 
censed tonnage  of  the  State  in  1860  was  7,744 
tons ;  the  arrivals  29,232  tons,  and  the  clear- 
ances 23,460.  The  exports  of  the  State  the 
same  year  were  $783,702,  of  which  $257,088 
were  domestic  products,  and  $526,619  foreign. 
The  imports  were  $2,731,857,  of  which  a  large 
proportion  were  British  goods  admitted  through 
Canada  under  the  reciprocity  treaty.  Tno 
number  of  banks  in  the  State  in  1861  was  44, 
whose  condition  was  as  follows : 

Capital  $3,372,642 

Loans  and  discounts   6,74V<00 

Stocks   190,872 

Ileal  estate   174,786 

Other  investments   168,662 

Due  by  other  banks.   1.8M.S95 

Notes  of  other  banks . . »   58,553 

Cash  items   103,537 

Specie   186,670 

Circulation   8,784,678 

Deposits   814,628 

Due  to  other  banks  «  15,042 

The  nnmber  of  savings  banks  was  14,  of 
which  2  were  in  the  hands  of  receivers  in  chan- 
cery, 2  were  winding  up  their  affairs,  and  10 
were  receiving  deposits.  The  deposits  in  12  of 
these  banks  were  $1,145,263.  The  State  valu- 
ation of  the  real  and  personal  cstato  of  its  in- 
habitants in  1860  was  $86,871,851.65.  The  gov- 
ernment valuation  under  the  census  of  1860  was 
$122,477,170.  Up  to  January,  1861,  the  State 
had  no  permanent  debt ;  a  temporary  loan,  to 
be  reimbursed  by  State  tax,  of  $175,000,  had 
been  contracted  for  the  completion  of  a  new 
State  house.  The  government  of  the  State  had 
been  conducted  with  great  economy,  the  entire 
expenditure  for  executive,  legislative,  and  judi- 
cial purposes  seldom  or  never  reaching  the  sum 
of  $200,000. 

No  State  in  the  Union  responded  more 
heartily  or  willingly  to  the  President's  procla- 
mation of  the  15th  of  April,  1861,  than  Ver- 
mont. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  despatches  received 
from  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  State  re- 
ported the  prevalence  of  intense  enthusiasm  and 
interest,  and  the  rapid  enlistment  of  volunteers. 
Gov.  Hall  called  an  extra  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, which  convened  at  Montpelier  on  the 
22d  of  April,  and  in  the  course  of  a  brief  ses- 
sion passed  an  appropriation  of  one  million  dol- 
lars for  military  purposes,  one-half  absolutely, 
and  one-half  at  the  Governor's  discretion. 

The  organization  of  one  regiment  for  imme- 
diate service,  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  Gov- 


ernment, was  authorized,  and  also  the  organi- 
zation and  placing  upon  a  war  footing,  without 
delay,  of  two  more  regiments,  with  provisions 
for  "drilling  the  same  in  barracks  or  encamp- 
ment. 

The  Governor  was  empowered  to  call  out  four 
more  regiments,  if  needed,  (making  seven  in 
all,)  with  provision  for  filling  the  ranks  of  all 
the  regimonts  by  draft  from  the  enrolled  mili- 
tia, when  volunteers  are  wanting. 

An  act  exempting  militia  men,  in  service, 
from  arrest  on  civil  process ;  granting  to  each 
private  seven  dollars  a  month,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  pay  of  the  United  States  army; 
providing  for  their  families  at  the  cost  of  the 
State,  in  case  of  destitution ;  and  paying  for  the 
uniforms  of  those  enlisting  after  Maroh  12, 
1861,  was  passed. 

An  act  authorizing  banks  to  loan  over  ten 
per  cent,  of  their  capital  to  the  State,  and  art 
act  for  a  State  tax  of  ten  cents  on  the  dollar, 
were  also  adopted. 

They  also  repealed  sections  ten  and  eleven 
of  the  Personal  Liberty  bill,  which  had  been 
complained  of  as  inconsistent  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  substituted  for 
it  the  following  law : 

It  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Vermont,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  If  any  person  shall  kidnap  or  unlawfully 
carry  off  or  attempt  to  kidnap  or  unlawfully  carry  oft* 
any  other  person,  or  ahull  decoy,  or  attempt  to  decoy, 
any  other  person  from,  or  shall  without  due  process  of 
law  remove,  or  aid,  or  assist  in  removing  any  other 
person  from  this  Stato,  or  shall  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law  deprive  any  other  person  of  bis  liberty, 
with  intent  to  remove,  or  aid,  or  assist  in  removing 
such  other  person  from  this  State,  he  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  not 
exceeding  three  thousand  dollars,  or  bo  imprisoned 
in  the  State  prison  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three 
years,  or  both  said  punishments,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

Sec.  2.  Sections  ten  and  eleven  of  chapter  one  hun- 
dred and  one  of  the  compiled  statutes,  and  sections 
two,  three,  four,  six,  seven  and  eight  of  nn  act  en- 
titled "  An  act  to  secure  freedom  to  all  persons  within 
this  State,"  approved  Nov.  28,  a.  d.  lbdS,  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sac.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage. 

The  raising  of  the  sum  of  one  million  dollars, 
by  loan  or  otherwise,  was  an  unprecedented 
measure  in  the  little  State  of  Vermont.  So 
large  a  sum  had  hardly  ever  been  mentioned 
before  in  its  Legislature,  and  the  levying  of  a  tax 
of  ten  cents  on  the  dollar  on  the  grand  list,  was 
an  act  equally  without  parallel  in  its  history ; 
yet  there  was  no  hesitation,  and  no  dissenting 
voices.  * 

On  the  10th  of  May,  her  first  regiment  ar- 
rived in  New  York,  admirably  equipped,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  (now  General)  J. 
Wolcott  Phelps,  a  graduate  of  "West  Point. 
This  regiment  was  in  many  respects  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  many  which  entered  the  ser- 
vice as  three-months  men.  It  was  composed 
to  an  extraordinary  extent  of  men  of  superior 
education  and  social  position.  Nearly  one-tenth 
of  its  numbers,  including  many  privates,  were 
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graduates  of  New  England  colleges.  Many 
were  professional  men  of  high  standing,  and 
almost  all  were  men  of  strictly  temperate  bub- 
its.  Tbe  remarkablo  stature  of  a  considerable 
number  of  the  men  attracted  attention.  Ten 
meu  from  one  of  the  companies  lay  down  upon 
the  ground  for  measurement,  and  formed  a  line 
sixty-seven  feet  and  ten  inches  in  length.  A 
visitor  admired  tbe  unusually  firm  and  substan- 
tial character  of  their  blankets,  so  different 
from  the  shoddy  blankets  of  some  of  the  regi- 
ments from  other  States ;  "  Our  wives  and  sis- 
ters made  them,"  said  tho  Vermonter,  proudly. 
A  seoond  regiment  from  Vermont  reached  New 
York  on  the  25th  June,  and  a  third  on  the  24th 
July.  Two  more  followed  in  September,  and  a 
sixth  in  October,  making  in  all  over  6,000  men 
sent  from  this  State.  A  cavalry  regiment,  in 
addition,  was  subsequently  organized,  and  a 
*large  number  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  en- 
listed in  regiments  from  adjacent  States. 

The  apportionment  of  the  United  States  tax 
of  August  6,  1861,  duo  from  Vermont,  and 
amounting  to  $211,088,  was  assumed  by  the 
State. 

The  State  election  in  Septembor  resulted  in 
an  overwhelming  majority  for  the  Republican 
and  Union  candidates.  Frederick  Holbrook, 
the  Republican  and  Union  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor, received  40,000  votes,  against  5,000  cast 
for  the  other  two  candidates,  one  of  whom  was 
nominated  as  "  Union ;  "  the  Legislature  was 
almost  unanimously  Union.  The  vote  of  tho 
State  at  the  presidential  election  in  I860  was  as 
follows:  Lincoln,  83,808;  Douglas,  6,849; 
Breckinridge,  218 ;  Bell,  1,969. 

VICAT,  Locrs  JosKpn,  a  French  engineer, 
born  at  Grenoble,  France,  March  31, 1786,  died 
at  tho  same  city,  April  10,  1861.  In  1804,  he 
entered  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  graduated 
in  tbe  corps  of  roads  and  bridges,  in  which  he 
speedily  attained  the  rank  of  an  engineer  of  the 
first  class.  The  study  of  mortars  and  cements, 
then  in  its  infancy,  attracted  his  attention,  and 
in  1818  he  published  the  first  results  of  his 
persevering  researches  under  the  title  Re- 
cherche* experimentalet  stir  let  chrntx  de  con- 
struction let  be  tons  et  let  mortiert,  Paris,  1818, 
4to.  Encouraged  by  his  success,  he  made  a 
chemical  analysis  of  those  mortars  which  had 
proved  most  durable,  and  found  that  they  were 
made  with  hydraulio  cement,  and  that  their 
good  properties  were  dependent  upon  the  clay 
disseminated  through  them.  He  published  his 
discoveries  in  this  direction  in  his  Return*  des 
connaissancet  aetudlet  tur  let  mortiert  et  let  ce- 
mentt  cakaires,  Paris,  1828.  The  result  of  this 
publication  was  an  entire  revolution  in  the 
method  of  constructing  the  foundations  of 
bridges.  M.  Vicat  was  the  first  to  apply  his 
own  principles  at  Souillac  in  1822,  on  a  bridge 
whose  construction  gave  him  a  high  reputa- 
tion. He  was  next  charged  by  government 
with  the  investigation  of  the  localities  in 
Franco  which  produced  the  best  natural  hy- 
draulio lime,  and  with  experiments  for  ascer- 


taining the  proper  materials  and  proportions 
for  reproducing  it  artificially.  In  this  inves- 
tigation he  visited  and  explored  80  of  the  de- 
partments of  France,  and  his  report  was  ad- 
judged worthy  of  the  statistical  prize  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1837.  He  had  been 
elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy in  1833.  Tho  report  which  received  tbe 
prize  was  published  in  «1839.  Tho  municipal 
council  of  Paris,  in  token  of  their  appreciation 
of  his  labors,  voted  him  a  silver  vase  of  tbe 
value  of  $480,  with  the  inscription,  "  Tie  City 
of  Paris  to  M.  Vicat,  in  commemoration  of 
the  services  renderod  by  his  discoveries.',  Vi- 
cat gave  freely  to  the  public  the  results  of  his 
investigations,  seeking  no  profit  from  their  ex- 
clusive uso ;  and,  in  token  of  their  appreciation 
of  his  disinterestedness,  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  in  1843,  on  motion  of  M.  Arago, 
decreed  him  a  pension  of  $1,200  per  annom, 
with  reversion  to  his  children.  Ho  also  re- 
ceived the  decoration  of  the  orders  of  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Piedmont,  and  the  rank  of  Com- 
mander in  the  Legion  of  Honor,  in  February, 
1846.  After  serving  as  engineer  in  chief  of  the 
corps  of  roads  and  bridges  for  more  than  20 
years,  he  retired  in  1851  to  his  native  city. 
His  discoveries  in  the  subject  of  cements  hare 
been  of  immense  value  to  France.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  two  or  three  works  on  suspension 
bridges. 

VIENNA  is  a  small  village  on  the  railroad 
which  extends  from  Alexandria  to  Loesbarg,  in 
Virginia.   It  is  fifteen  miles  from  Alexandria 
and  twenty-three  miles  from  Leesburg.  It  was 
tho  scene  of  surprise  and  disaster  to  the  First 
Ohio  Regiment,  Col.  McCook,  on  the  17th  of 
June.   On  the  day  previous,  a  train  of  cars 
passing  over  this  portion  of  the  road  had  been 
fired  upon,  and  one  man  killed.    In  conse- 
quence, the  Government  resolved  to  place  pick- 
ets along  the  road,  and  this  regiment,  accom- 
panied by  Brig.-Gen.  Schenck,  set  out  in  a  tram 
of  cars,  and  tho  men  were  distributed  in  at- 
tachments along  the  line.    As  tho  cars  ap- 
proached Vienna,  Col.  Gregg,  with  600  Sooth 
Carolinians,  and  a  company  of  artillery  and  two 
companies  of  cavalry,  on  a  reconnoitring  expe- 
dition, heard  tho  whistle  of  tho  locomotive.  no 
immediately  wheeled  his  column  and  marched 
back  to  Vienna,  which  he  had  just  left  Tnu 
force  had  scarcely  time  to  place  two  cannon  in 
position,  when  tho  train,  consisting  of  six  nM5 
and  a  baggage  car,  pushed  by  the  locomotive, 
came  slowly  around  the  enrve.  As  the  tram 
was  about  to  stop,  the  artillery  opened  a  ** 
directed  fire,  which  raked  the  cars  from  front  w 
rear.  At  the  same  time  the  coupling  of  the  loco- 
motivo  became  detached  or  destroyed,  ana  w 
engineer  retired,  leaving  the  cars  in  their  ex- 
posed position.   The  Ohio  Volunteers 
ately  took  to  the  woods  on  each  side,  and  were 
pursued  a  short  distance  by  the  Confederate  i' 
fantry  and  cavalry.   Tho  Federal  loss  was  J" 
killed,  six  wounded,  and  seven  mis""*  * 
cars  were  burned,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
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carpenters1  tools,  blankets,  and  other  baggage 
was  taken  by  the  Confederates,  who  sustained 
no  loss. 

VIRGINIA,  one  of  the  largest  States  of  tho 
Union,  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Maryland ;  east  by  Maryland  and. 
the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  south  by  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee;  and  west  by  Kentucky  and 
Ohio.  The  population  in  1860  was  1,047,613 
white,  57,579  free  colored,  and  490,887  slaves. 
The  area  of  the  State  is  about  61,352  square 
miles.  The  assessed  value  of  real  property  in 
1860  was  $417,952,228 ;  of  personal  property, 
$239,069,108.  (See  New  American  Cyclop  ji- 
dla.)  The  popular  vote  for  President  in  1860 
was  as  follows:  Lincoln,  1,929;  Douglas, 
16,290;  Breckinridge,  74,823;  Bell,  74,681. 
That  at  the  election  in  1850  was:  Fremont, 
291 ;  Buchanan,  89,706 ;  Fillmore,  60,810. 

No  State  watched  the  proceedings  in  South 
Carolina  and  Alabama  relative  to  secession, 
with  greater  interest  than  Virginia  In  favor 
of  the  Union  by  a  large  majority,  she  still  pos- 
sessed the  warmest  sympathy  with  the  slave- 
holding  States.  Pnblio  affairs,  however,  main- 
tained their  ordinary  course  nntil  the  7th  of 
January,  when  an  extra  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature convened  at  Richmond.  Governor 
Letcher,  in  his  Message,  alludiug  to  the  con- 
dition of  tho  country,  said  that  all  see,  know, 
and  feel  that  the  danger  is  imminent,  and  all 
true  patriots  ore  exerting  themselves  to  save 
tho  country  from  impending  perils.  He  re- 
newed the  proposition  in  his  previous  Mes- 
sage for  a  convention  of  all  the  States,  and 
said  it  is  "  monstrous  to  see  a  Government  like 
oars  destroyed  merely  because  men  cannot 
agree  about  a  domestic  institution.  It  becomes 
Virginia  to  bo  mindful  of  her  own  interests.  A 
disruption  is  inevitable,  and  if  new  confedera- 
tions are  to  be  formed,  we  must  have  the  best 
guarantees  before  we  can  attach  Virginia  to 
either."  lie  charged  upon  the  non-slaveholding 
States  the  responsibility  for  the  state  of  affairs, 
and,  if  the  Union  was  disrupted,  upon  them 
would  rest  the  blame.  He  alluded  at  length 
to  their  aggressions,  and  said  they  have  the 
power  to  end  the  strife  and  restore  confidence. 
44  Will  they  do  it  ? "  He  awaited  their  response 
without  apprehension. 

The  Governor  further  declared  he  would  re- 
gard any  attempt  of  the  Federal  troops  to  pass 
through  Virginia  for  the  purpose  of  coercing 
any  Southern  State  as  on  act  of  invasion,  which 
would  be  repelled.  He  was  not  without  a  hope 
that  the  present  difficulties  would  find  a  satis- 
factory solution.  "Let  New  England  and 
Western  New  York  be  sloughed  off  and  ally 
themselves  with  Canada"  He  opposed  a  State 
convention,  and  suggested  such  measures  as  to 
him  seemed  most  suitable  for  the  crisis.  In  the 
House,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
to  appoint  a  committee  with  instructions  to  re- 
port a  bill  for  assembling  a  State  convention; 
and  anti-coercion  resolutions  were  passed,  say- 
ing that  "any  attempt  to  coerce  a  State  would 


bo  resisted  by  Virginia."  The  bill  in  favor  of 
calling  a  State  convention  was  finally  adopted, 
and  February  4th  fixed  as  the  day  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  delegates,  and  the.  13th  as  the  day 
for  them  to  assemble. 

Numerous  Union  meetings,  at  this  time,  were 
held  in  Western  Virginia.  Resolutions  were 
passed  by  the  Legislature,  declaring  that  the 
Union,  being  formed  by  the  assent  of  the  States, 
ought  not  to  bo  maintained  by  force,  that  the 
Federal  Government  had  no  power  to  make  war 
on  a  State,  and  that  they  would  resist  all  at- 
tempts at  coercion  into  reunion  or  submission. 

On  the  10th  of  January  another  resolution, 
having  for  its  object  to  preserve  pence,  was 
adopted  in  the  House.  It  requested  the  Presi- 
dent, and  also  the  Governors  of  the  seceded 
States  to  give  assurances  that  the  ttatu  quo  in 
all  matters  tending  to  a  collision  should  bo 
maintained  for  the  present.  In  the  Senate  the 
resolution  was  amended  to  ask  of  the  President 
an  assurance  of  absolute  preservation  of  tho 
peace  for  sixty  days,  and  the  whole  matter 
was  then  referred  to  a  committee.  It  was 
also  resolved  in  the  House  to  submit  to  the 
people  on  the  election  for  delegates  to  tho 
State  convention,  the  question  whether,  if  any 
action  should  be  taken  in  convention  relative 
to  the  Federal  Union,  it  should  be  submit- 
ted to  the  people  for  ratification  or  rejection. 
The  vote  was  ayes  77,  nays  61.  This  was  con- 
sidered by  the  friends  of  the  South  as  so 
"  emasculating  "  the  convention  bill  as  to  throw 
into  imminent  peril  "  all  that  the  people  of  Vir- 
gina  held  most  sacred  and  dear,  both  as  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  the  rights  and  honor 
of  the  State." 

On  tho  14th  propositions  were  introduced  in 
the  Legislature  looking  to  a  national  conven- 
tion, to  be  held  at  Washington  on  February 
4th.  (See  page  178.)  Meantime  Union  meet- 
ings wcro  held  in  Winchester,  Portsmouth,  and 
other  towns,  particularly  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State. 

On  the  17th  the  Governor  communicated  to 
the  Legislature  the  resolutions  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  New  York  Legislature,  with  a 
Message  expressing  the  utmost  disdain ;  saying, 
at  the  close,  that  the  threat  conveyed  can  in- 
spire no  terror  with  freemen.  The  Legislature 
ordered  these  resolutions  to  be  returned  to 
Gov.  Morgan,  in  New  York,  as  an  expression 
of  the  indignation  with  which  they  were  re- 
ceived, because  understood  to  countenance  the 
doctrine  and  contemplate  the  policy  of  coer- 
cion. (See  New  Yobk.)  On  the  same  day  the 
House  adopted  tho  resolutions  contemplating  a 
national  convention  at  Washington,  providing 
that  the  commissioners  should  at  all  .times  bo 
subject  to  the  dbntrol  of-  tho  Legislature  or  Die 
State  convention,  if  in  session.  This  was  re- 
garded as  embracing  an  approval  of  the  Crit- 
tenden propositions. 

The  passage  of  the  propositions  for  a  peace 
conference  at  Washington  were  a  matter  of 
considerable  interest,  not  only  to  tho  State, 
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but  to  the  country.  It  was  hailed,  at  the 
time,  as  a  step  on  the  part  of  that  ancient 
commonwealth  to  effect  a  peaceable  solution 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  country,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  Union  with  its  friendly  and  fraternal 
feeling.  When  the  resolutions  were  before  the 
House,  a  motion  to  amend  of  such  a  character 
as  to  bring  up  the  question  of  the  right  and 
present  policy  of  secession  was  offered  and 
voted  down,  ayes  36,  nays  96.  On  the  adop- 
tion of  these  resolutions  in  the  Senate,  another 
was  offered  of  this  purport : 

Rewletd,  That  if  all  efforts  to  reconcile  the  unhappy 
diftVrences  between  sections  of  our  country  shall  provo 
abortive,  then  every  consideration  of  honor  and  interest 
demands  that  Virginia  shall  unite  her  destinies  with 
her  sister  slave- holding  States. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Messrs.  John  Tyler  and  John  Robertson  were 
appointed  Commissioners,  the  former  to  Presi- 
dent Buchanan,  and  the  latter  to  Gov.  Pickens, 
to  request  them  to  abstain  from  hostile  acts 
during  the  session  of  the  Conference,  and  to 
obtain  from  South  Carolina  a  representation 
therein. 

On  the  18th  a  bill  passed  the  Ilonse  appro- 
priating one  million  of  dollars  for  the  defence 
of  the  State.  It  was  also  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  the  23d. 

On  tlte  22d  the  Governor  sent  to  the  Legis- 
lature the  resolutions  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
breathing  a  coercive  spirit.  He  suggested  that 
puch  resolutions  sent  to  slave-holding  States 
had  no  other  effect  than  to  exoito  resentments 
and  inflame  prejudices,  as  well  as  to  increase 
the  difficulties,  and  embarrass,  if  not  defeat,  all 
the  effort*  being  made  to  adjust  the  controver- 
sy. Ho  suggested  also  the  propriety  of  a  re- 
buke to  the  Governor  of  Ohio  for  his  refusal  to 
surrender  Owen  Brown  and  Francis  Merriara 
when  demanded  by  the  Executive  of  Virginia, 
as  fugitives  from  justice.  The  Message  was 
laid  on  the  table  by  a  small  minority. 

The  members  of  Congress  from  Virginia,  even 
at  this  period,  had,  it  seems,  given  up  all  hope 
of  an  adjustment  of  the  difficulties  of  the  coun- 
try. Ten  of  them  sent  an  address  to  the  people 
of  the  State,  giving  a  view  of  the  proceedings 
and  the  probable  action  of  Congress,  and  de- 
claring :  "  It  is  vain  to  hope  for  any  measures 
of  conciliation  and  adjustment  from  Congress 
which  the  people  of  Virginia  could  accept.'1 
They  said,  farther,  that  they  were  satisfied  the 
Republican  party  designed  by  civil  war  alone 
to  coerce  the  Southern  States,  under  the  pre- 
text of  enforcing  the  laws,  unless  it  should  be- 
come speedily  apparent  that  the  seceding  States 
were  so  numerous,  determined,  and  united  as 
to  make  such  an  attempt  hopeless.  They  con- 
cluded by  expressing  their  conviction  that 
prompt  and  decided  action  by  the  people  of 
Virginia  in  the  Convention  would  afford  the 
surest  means,  under  the  providence  of  God,  of 
averting  the  impending  civil  war,  and  preserv- 
ing the  hope  of  reconstructing  a  Unior  already 
dissolved. 


Messrs.  Tyler  and  Robertson,  the  Commis- 
sioners, proceeded  to  discharge  their  duty.  The 
reply  of  the  President  was  that  he  had  no 
power  to  make  such  an  agreement,  (See  United 
States.)  The  reply  of  South  Carolina  was  em- 
braced in  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  that 
State: 

Resolved  vnanimoutly,  That  the  separation  of  Sooth 
Carolina  front  the  Federal  Union  is  final,  and  she  has 
no  further  interest  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  and  that  the  only  appropriate  negotiation* 
between  her  and  the  Federal  Government  are  a*  to 
their  mutual  relations  as  foreign  States. 

The  reply  from  Maryland,  through  Governor 
Hicks,  to  the  request  from  Virginia  to  meet  in 
conference  at  Washington,  concludes  with  these 
words :  "  I  am  rejoiced  that  Virginia  has  made 
the  move,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  met  in  a  corre- 
sponding spirit  by  the  other  States ;  if  so,  we 
may  anticipate  the  best  of  consequences  from 
their  patriotic  action."  The  letter  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  by  the  Legislature.  The  views 
of  the  Legislature  on  coercion  are  embraced 
in  this  resolution,  to  which  there  were  only 
five  dissentient  votes  in  the  House : 

Resolred,  That  when  any  one  or  more  of  the  States 
have  determined,  or  shall  determine,  under  existing 
circumstances,  to  withdraw  from  the  Union,  we  are 
unalterably  opposed  to  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  coerce  the  same  iulo  re  union 
or  submission,  and  that  we  will  resist  the  same  by  all 
the  means  in  our  power. 

The  number  of  delegates  to  the  State  Con- 
vention was  152,  a  largo  majority  of  those 
elected  preferring  the  Union  to  secession. 
This  was  considered  as  a  declaration  against 
precipitate  secession,  and  in  favor  of  making 
every  honorable  effort  to  restore  the  Union. 
Virginia  demanded  her  rights  in  the  Union, 
looking  to  the  conservative  people  of  the 
North,  if  they  were  *in  a  majority,  to  make 
a  peaceful  adjustment  of  difficulties.  Of  un- 
conditional "  Unionists,"  and  extremists  on  the 
other  side,  there  were  very  few  elected.  The 
effect  of  this  election  on  the  people  of  Mary- 
land, Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  North  Caro- 
lina was  exceedingly  favorable  for  the  Union. 
All  party  distinctions  had  thus  been  forgotten 
in  the  choice  of  the  delegates. 

On  the  11th  of  February  the  Governor  sent 
to  the  Legislature  the  report  of  Commissioner 
Robertson,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  seceded 
States.  Ho  reported  that  the  Governor  of  Geor- 
gia accepted  the  mediation  of  Virginia,  and 
gave  assurances  that  the  authorities  of  Georgia 
would  abstain,  during  the  period  contemplated, 
from  all  acts  calculated  to  produce  a  collision 
between  that  State  and  the  General  Govern- 
ment. The  Commissioner  believed  that  the 
Governor  of  Alabama  would  give  a  favorable 
answer,  and  that  South  Carolina  would  con- 
form her  course  to  the  action  or  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Southern  Congress.  The  resolu- 
tions from  the  Legislature  of  Michigan  wero 
ordered  to  bo  returned  to  the  Governor  of 
that  State. 
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The  State  Convention  met  at  Richmond  on 
the  13th  of  February.  John  Janney,  of  Lou- 
don, was  elected  President  of  the  Convention, 
and  upon  taking  the  chair,  he  made  an  address 
friendly  to  the  Union,  but  said  that  Virginia 
would  insist  on  her  own  construction  of  her 
rights  as  a  condition  of  her  remaining  in  the 
present  Union.  The  next  day  was  devoted  to 
perfecting  the  organization.  The  Commissioners 
from  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Georgia 
were  invited  to  seats  in  the  Convention. 

The  object  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  as  ex- 
pressed by  their  Legislature,  and  by  their  vote 
at  the  election  for  delegates  to  the  Convention, 
was,  if  it  could  be  done,  honorably  "  to  restore 
the  Union  of  the  States,  and  preservo  that 
Union  for  all  time  to  come." 

On  the  16th  numerous  resolutions  were  of- 
fered, which,  while  expressing  a  hope  that  the 
difficulties  then  existing  might  be  reconciled 
and  the  Union  perpetuated,  yet  denounced  the 
idea  of  coercing  in  any  way  the  seceding  States. 

Mr.  Wise,  of  Princess  Anne,  reiterated  his 
policy  of  fighting  in  the  Union,  and  counselled 
speedy  action. 

Mr.  Moore,  of  Rockingham,  opposed  haste. 
He  would  not  be  driven  by  tho  North,  nor 
dragged  by  the  cotton  States,  who  had  acted 
without  consulting  Virginia.  lie  was  opposed 
to  coercion ;  but  if  the  seceded  States  chooso 
to  assault  the  forts,  let  them  take  the  conse- 
quences. 

Mr.  Carlisle  contended  that  the  Government 
had  not  yet  attempted  to  coerce  the  South,  and 
when  this  was  done  tho  people  would  resist  it. 

Addresses  were  made  to  the  Convention  by 
the  Commissioners  from  other  States  who  were 
present.  Mr.  Preston,  from  South  Carolina,  in 
his  remarks,  said  that  the  Union  could  never 
bo  reconstructed  "unless  power  should  unfix 
tho  economy  of  good.  No  sanctity  of  human 
touch  could  reunite  the  peoplo  of  the  North 
and  South." 

Mr.  Hall  introduced  resolutions  declaring 
that  Virginia  had  a  legal  right  to  secede ;  that 
the  mere  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  just 
ground  for  secession ;  but,  since  a  portion  of 
the  South  had  seceded,  leaving  the  Border 
States  greatly  in  a  minority  in  Congress,  Vir- 
ginia should  demand  additional  guarantees  and 
proper  amendments  to  the  Constitution ;  that 
she  should  present  an  ultimatum  to  the  North- 
ern States,  and  fix  a  time  beyond  which  she, 
would  not  wait;  and,  if  she  failed  in  these, 
Virginia  should  take  the  proper  steps  to  secure 
her  just  rights  out  of  the  Union. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  numerous  reso- 
lutions were  offered  and  referred.  They  gen- 
erally expressed  an  attachment  to  the  Union 
and  the  desiro  for  an  equitable  settlement, 
but  denounced  coercion,  and  declared  a  pur- 
pose to  resist  it.  Others  maintained  that  the 
union  of  the  South  was  the  safety  of  the  8outh, 
and  that  each  State  should  speedily  resume  the 
powers  delegated  to  the  General  Government. 
A  resolution  was  offered  to  raise  a  committee 


to  inquire  whether  any  movement  of  arms  or 
men  h  ud  been  made  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment towards  strengthening  any  fort  or  arsenal 
in  or  bordering  on  Virginia,  indicating  prepara- 
tions for  an  attack  or  coercion.  It  was  laid  on 
the  table  without  further  action,  but  taken  up 
the  next  day  and  adopted.  The  report  of  the 
committee  on  the  election  of  members  stated 
that  all  the  counties  except  sixteen  had  sent  in 
returns  thus  far,  and  the  majority  for  referring 
the  action  of  the  Convention  to  the  people  was 
52,857. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  Mr.  Morton  made 
a  speech  in  favor  of  immediate  secession,  and 
denouncing  tho  result  of  the  Peace  Conference 
as  a  failure. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  resolutions  were  of- 
fered and  referred  that  an  ordinance  should 
be  passed  submitting  to  the  voters  of  the  State 
the  question  whether  Virginia  shall  remain 
with  the  North,  or  secede  and  go  with  the 
South  ;  also,  that  Virginia  should  use  her  best 
efforts  to  procure  a  vote  in  all  the  States 
on  the  question  of  Union  on  the  basis  of  the 
Peace  Conference  propositions  or  disunion,  and 
that  sho  would  cooperate  with  the  States  agree- 
ing with  her  in  the  resnlt  of  the  vote. 

Mr.  Baylor  endorsed  the  Peace  Conference 
propositions,  and  opposed  the  right  of  seces- 
sion, as  well  as  the  right  of  coercion. 

Mr.  Turner  said  he  meant  to  exert  all  his 
efforts  to  obtain  an  adjustment,  bnt  if  they 
failed,  Virginia  ought  to  unite  with  the  Sonth. 

Mr.  Goode,  of  Mecklenburg,  denonnced  the 
Peace  Conference. 

Mr.  Goode,  of  Bedford,  introduced  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Whtrtat  the  powers  delegated  by  Virginia  to  the 
Federal  Government  have  been  perverted  to  her  in- 
jury and  oppression  ;  and  whereas  the  moderate  and 
reasonable  demands  known  as  the  Crittenden  proposi- 
tions, with  the  essential  modifications  presented  by  tho 
General  Assembly  as  a  final  effort  to  restore  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Union,  have  been  deliberately  rejected 
by  the  Northern  confederates ;  therefore 

Jiesolctd,  That  every  consideration  of  duty,  interest, 
honor,  and  patriotism  requires  that  an  ordinance  be 
adopted  bv  the  Convention  and  submitted  to  the  people, 
by  which  Virjrinia  will  resume  nil  the  powers  delegated 
to  the  Federal  Government,  and  declare  her  connection  * 
with  that  Government  dissolved. 

The  resolution  was  referred. 

Mr.  Fisher  presented  resolutions  suggesting 
that  the  General  Government  should  early  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Confederate  States  for  tho 
transfer  of  Forts  Sumter  and  Pickens  to  said 
Confederacy,  and  for  an  equitable  division  of 
the  public  property  and  obligations.  These 
were  also  referred. 

The  Inaugural  Address  of  President  Lincoln 
created  much  excitement  among  the  members 
of  the  Convention  and  others.  A  resolution 
instructing  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations 
to  report  a  plan  for  a  Border  State  Convention 
was  offered  on  the  5th  of  March,  to  which  a 
substitute  was  moved  to  instruct  the  committee, 
in  view  of  tho  coercive  policy  of  President  Lin- 
coln, to  report  an  ordinance  for  Virgiuia  to  9e- 
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cede  and  declare  herself  free  from  future  alli- 
ance with  the  United  States,  &c,  &c.  To  this 
an  amendment  was  offered,  instructing  the 
committee  to  report  in  effect  that, 

Whereat  it  is  plain  that  it  is  Mr.  Lincoln's  purpose 
to  plunge  the  country  into  a  ciril  war  by  a  cocrciTo 
policy  which  Virginia  will  resist  j  therefore 

Be-tolced,  That  the  Legislature  make  tbe  needful  ap- 
propriation of  means,  and  provide  the  necessary  forces 
to  resist  and  repel  every  attempt  of  the  Federal  author- 
ities to  "hold,  occupy, "and  possess"  the  property  and 
places  claimed  by  the  United  States  in  any  of  the  se- 
ceded States,  or  those  that  may  withdraw,  or  collect 
duties  on  imports  in  the  same. 

On  the  other  hand,  resolutions  were  offered 
opposing  coercive  measures  for  the  collection 
of  the  revenue,  &c,  declaring  that  Virginia 
would  repel  such  attempts,  &c.  r  and  though, 
while  Virginia  remained  a  member  of  the 
Union,  she  would  assume  no  hostilo  attitude  to 
the  General  Government,  she  would  prepare  to 
repel  any  assaults  made  upon  her.  All  the 
members  of  the  Convention  appeared  to  be  op- 
posed to  coercion.  The  committee  appointed 
to  examine  into  the  subject  reported  that,  in 
their  opinion,  there  had  been  no  movement  of 
armed  men  towards  the  Virginia  forts  by  tho 
General  Government,  indicating  any  attempt  at 
attack  or  coercion. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  Mr.  Carlisle  made  a 
speech  against  tho  resolution  instructing  the 
Committee  on  Federal  Relations  to  make  a  re- 
port pledging  the  State  to  resist  Mr.  Lincoln's 
policy  of  coercion,  and  requesting  the  Legisla- 
ture to  make  the  needful  preparations  for  that 
purpose.  He  denounced  it  as  a  treasonable 
measure  ;  upheld  tho  right  of  the  Government 
to  collect  tho  revenues  in  the  seceded  States ; 
was  agreeably  disappointed  in  the  pacific  tone 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  inaugural;  and  opposed  any 
action  by  which  Virginia  should  place  herself 
in  a  hostile  attitude  to  tho  General  Govern- 
ment. Ho  believed  in  the  power  of  tho  peo- 
ple yet  to  restore  the  Union. 

On  the  next  day  Mr.  Wysor  offered  an  ordi- 
nance dissolving  the  political  connection  be- 
tween Virginia  and  the  other  States  of  tho 
Union,  and  for  establishing  a  separate  indepen- 
dence. The  former  part  was  referred.  Mr. 
Brent,  in  a  Union  speech,  opposed  the  policy 
of  secession,  but  at  the  same  time  opposed  co- 
ercion. Ho  thought  Mr.  Lincoln's  inaugural 
unsusceptible  of  a  warlike  construction,  but  dis- 
agreed with  many  of  its  doctrines. 

Tho  Committee  on  Federal  Relations,  to 
whom  the  principal  business  of  the  Convention 
had  been  referred,  and  whose  action  would  de- 
cide, in  a  measure,  the  character  of  all  their 
proceedings,  submitted  several  reports  on  tho 
10th.  The  report  of  the  majority  consisted  of 
a  series  of  resolutions,  which  were  summarily 
as  follows : 

The  first  reaffirmed  the  doctrine  of  State  rights. 

Tho  second  declared  any  interference  of  sla- 
very by  the  Federal  or  other  authorities,*  or 
by  tho  people,  contrary  to  the  Constitution, 
offensive,  and  dangerous. 


The  third  condemned  the  formation  of  geo- 
graphical or  sectional  parties. 

The  fourth  demanded  a  fair  partition  of  tho 
Territories,  and  equal  protection  therein. 

The  fifth  declared  that  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace  with  foreign  nations,  as  now  existed,  and 
when  no  symptoms  of  domestic  insurrection 
appeared,  it  was  impolitic  and  offensive  to  ac- 
cumulate within  the  limits  of  a  State  interested 
in  irritating  pending  questions  of  the  deepest 
importance  an  tftmsual  amount  of  troops,  mu- 
nitions of  war,  &c. 

Tho  sixth  indulged  in  tho  hope  of  a  restora- 
tion of  union  and  fraternal  feelings. 

Tho  seventh  recommended  a  repeal  of  un- 
friendly and  unconstitutional  legislation,  and 
proper  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

The  eighth  conceded  the  right  of  States  to 
withdraw  from  the  Union  for  just  causes. 

The  ninth  alluded  to  the  position  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  disclaiming  the  power,  un- 
der the  Constitution,  to  recognize  a  withdrawal. 

Tho  truth,  without  expressing  an  opinion  on 
tho  question  of  power,  desired  to  confer  upon 
the  General  Government  the  powers  necessary 
to  deal  peaceably  with  the  questions  involved, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  recognize  separate  and 
combined  seceding  States,  to  make  treaties,  and 
to  pass  any  laws  such  separation  may  make  ne- 
cessary. 

The  eleventh  recommended  the  people  of  the 
sister  States  to  respond,  at  their  earliest  con- 
venience, to  the  foregoing  positions,  and  to  tho 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and 
to  a  consultation  intended  to  be  held  afterwards ; 
and  in  the  event  that  Virginia  failed  to  obtain 
satisfactory  responses  from  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  she  would  feel  compelled  to  resume  her 
sovereign  powers  and  throw  herself  upon  her 
reserved  rights. 

The  twelfth  made  it  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion that  a  pacific  policy  be  adopted  towards 
tho  seceded  States,  and  that  no  attempt  bo 
made  to  reenforco  or  recapture  the  forts,  or 
exact  payment  of  imposts  upon  commerce,  or 
any  measure  calculated  to  provoko  hostilities. 

The  thirteenth  afiirmed  that  Virginia  would 
regard  any  hostilo  action  on  cither  side  as  hurt- 
ful and  unfriendly,  and  as  leaving  Virginia  free 
to  determine  as  to  her  future  policy. 

Tho  fourteenth  recommended  a  conference 
of  the  Border  States  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky, 
on  tho  last  Monday  of  May. 

The  foregoing  report  did  not  fully  meet  the 
approval  of  the  Union  members,  because  it  ap- 
parently recognized  tbe  right  of  secession. 

Mr.  Wise  submitted  tho  minority  report, 
giving  a  list  of  demands,  and  requesting  tho 
States  to  give  their  answers  by  October,  and  in 
the  mean  time  that  every  step  should  be  taken 
to  preserve  the  peace ;  that  neither  the  General 
Government  nor  tho  seceded  States  should 
commence  hostilities;  and  that  the  Government 
should  retain  only  a  sufficient  number  of  men 
in  the  forts,  &c,  to  preserve  and  guard  the 
public  property  therein. 
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Mr.  Harvie  submitted  a  minority  report,  with 
three  signatures,  for  the  passage  of  an  ordinance 
of  secession. 

Mr.  Barbour,  of  Culpepper,  submitted  another 
minority  report,  to  the  effect  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  immediately  adopt  measures  to 
afford  the  people  of  the  slaveholding  States  full 
constitutional  assurances  of  their  safety  in  con- 
tinuing o  further  association  with  them  under 
the  common  Government ;  also,  recommending 
tho  appointment  of  commissioners  to  Mont- 
gomery to  confer  with  tho  Confederate  author- 
ities. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  from  the  minority  of  tho  com- 
mittee, submitted  a  report,  endorsing  the  Peace 
Conference  propositions ;  recommending  a  Bor- 
der State  convention  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky ; 
opposing  coercion ;  favoring  the  removal  of  all 
causes  of  the  present  complaints,  and  charging 
the  present  condition  of  affairs  on  the  politi- 
cians. 

Mr.  "Wickham  presented  another  minority 
report,  opposing  coercion ;  proposing  a  Border 
State  conference  at  Frankfort;  and  favoring 
the  peace  propositions  as  a  fair  and  honorable 
adjustment. 

A  resolution,  tendering  the  thanks  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia  to  Senator  J.  J.  Crittenden,  of 
Kentucky,  "  for  his  recent  able,  zealous,  and 

Satriotic  efforts  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
tates  to  bring  about  a  just  and  honorable  ad- 
justment of  our  national  difficulties,"  passed 
by  a  vote  of  ayes  107,  noes  16.  Mr.  Tyler, 
who  had  returned  from  the  Peace  Conference, 
was  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  peace  prop- 
ositions, lie  desired  Virginia  to  put  forth  an 
ultimatum,  demanding  full  and  ample  security 
as  tho  only  condition  of  remaining  in  the 
Union.  '  He  thought  such  security,  it  guaran- 
teed, might  ultimately  bring  back  tho  cotton 
States.  Virginia  could  not  exist  without  them. 

On  the  25th  the  Convention  refused,  ayes  4, 
noes  116,  to  strike  out  the  report  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations  and 
substitute  the  report  of  the  Peace  Conference. 

On  the  28th  the  first  and  second  resolutions 
of  the  report,  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Wetzel,  offered  the  Constitution 
of  the  Confederated  States  as  a  substitute  for 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Federal  Rela- 
tions. The  majority  accepted  the  opportunity 
to  make  a  test  vote  on  the  proposition,  and  the 
minority  (the  friends  of  secession)  vainly  sought 
to  withdraw  it.  A  vote,  after  considerable  par- 
liamentary manoeuvring,  was  forced,  and  the 
proposition  substituting  the  Constitution  was 
rejected — yeas  none,  nays  78. 

On  the  4th  of  April  the  Convention  proceed- 
ed to  vote  on  the  other  resolutions  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations. 

The  third  resolution,  which  opposed  the  for- 
mation of  geographical  or  sectional  parties  in 
respect  to  Federal  politics,  was  adopted. 

Tho  fourth  resolution  was  taken  up,  and,  on 
motion,  was  amended  by  inserting  tho  words 
"  tho  several  States,"  in  lieu  of  the  words  "  the 


United  States,"  making  it  declare  that  the  Ter- 
ritories  constitute  a  trust  fund,  to  be  adminis- 
tered for  the  common  benefit  of  the  people  of 
the  several  States,  &c.  This  was  agreed  to— 
yeas  68,  nays  66.  Mr.  Morton  moved  to  amend 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence,  namely,  "  If 
equal  admission  of  slave  and  frco  labor  into  any 
Territory  excites  an  unfriendly  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  systems,  a  fair  partition  of  the 
Territories  ought  to  be  made,  and  each  system 

1>rotccted  within  the  limits  assigned  to  it  by 
aws  necessary  to  its  proper  development." 
This  was  lost— yeas  88,  nays  91.  Tho  fourth 
resolution,  as  amended,  was  adopted. 

The  fifth  resolution  coming  up,  Mr.  Flournoy 
moved  to  amend  it  by  striking  out  the  words 
u  and  to  aid  in  suppressing  domestic  insurrec- 
tion," thus  making  the  declaration  simply  that 
the  legitimate  use  of  the  forts,  &c,  is  to  protect 
the  country  against  a  foreign  force.  This  was 
agreed  to — 68  against  61. 

The  sixth  resolution  being  under  considera- 
tion, Mr.  Harvie  moved  to  strike  out  the  whole 
of  it,  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

Retched,  That  an  ordinance  of  secession,  resuming 
the  powers  delegated  by  Virginia,  and  providing  for 
submitting  tho  snme  to  toe  qualified  voters  of  the  com- 
monwealth for  adoption  or  rejection  at  the  polls  in  the 
Spring  elections  in  May  next,  should  be  adopted  by 
tnu  Conrentioo. 

Several  motions  that  the  Convention  adjourn 
were  voted  down.  Mr.  Harvie's  substitute  was 
then  rejected — yeas  45,  nays  89.  It  was  not 
strictly  a  test  vote. 

On  the  sixth  resolution  Mr.  "Wise  moved  to 
strike  out  the  whole,  and  insert  a  substitute 
contemplating  resistance  to  the  wrongs  of  tho 
South,  indulging  a  desire  for  an  adjustment,  and 
that  Virginia  should  not  offer  or  adopt  any 
terms  of  adjustment  which  ought  not  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  seceded  States,  and  restore 
them  to  the  Union.  The  Convention,  by  a  voto 
of  57  ayes  and  83  noes,  refused  this  substitute. 
Mr.  "Wise  then  moved  to  amend  by  adding  tho 
lost  clause  of  the  foregoing  substitute,  which 
was  rejected — 64  to  74.  The  resolution  waj  then 
adopted  as  amended.  The  seventh,  with  slight 
amendments,  was  also  adopted. 

The  Convention  then  referred  to  tho  eighth 
resolution,  recognizing  the  right  of  secession 
for  just  causes.  Mr.  Carlisle  moved  to  strike  it 
out,  and  insert  a  substitute  embodying  President 
Madison's  language,  justifying  secession  only  in 
the  ovent  of  the  failure  of  every  constitutional 
resort.  The  Convention  rejected  the  motion — 
yeas  22,  nays  114.  Other  amendments  were 
proposed  and  rejected.  The  eighth  resolution 
was  then  adopted,  after  striking  out  the  words 
14  they  concede." 

On  the  ninth  resolution  Mr.  Bouldin  moved 
to  strike  out  tho  whole,  and  insert  a  substitute 
embodying  a  declaration  that  the  independence 
of  the  seceded  States  ought  to  be  acknowledged 
without  further  delay,  and  such  laws  passed  as 
a  separation  may  make  proper.  Tho  amend- 
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ment  was  rejected — yeas  68,  nays  71.  The  res- 
olution was  adopted — yeas  92,  nays  37. 

Mr.  Preston  offered  a  preamble  and  resolu- 
tion, which  were  modified,  on  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  accepted  by  Mr.  Preston, 
as  follows : 

Wkertas,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Contention ,  the  un- 
certainty which  prevails  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the 
policy  the  Government  intends  to  pursue  towards  the 
seceded  States  is  extremely  injurious  to  the  commercial 
and  industrial  interests  of  the  country,  tends  to  keep 
up  an  excitement  which  is  unfavorable  to  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  pending  difficulties,  and  threatens  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  public  peace ;  therefore 

Bt  it  resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  delegates 
be  appointed  to  wait  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  respectfully  ask  him  to  communicate  to  this 
Convention  what  courso  he  intends  to  pursue. 

Mr.  Carlisle  offered  an  amendment  to  include 
a  desire  to  know  what  policy  the  seceded  States 
intended  to  pursue  towards  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, which  was  rejected,  and  Mr.  Pres- 
ton's resolution,  as  modified,  was  adopted. 
The  Commissioners  appointed  under  this  res- 
olution *were  Messrs.  Wm.  Ballard  Preston,  A. 
H.  H.  Stuart,  and  Geo.  W.  Randolph,  who 
waited  upon  the  President.  For  his  reply  $ce 
United  States.  The  tenth  resolution  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  120  against  20. 

Tho  eleventh  resolution  was  then  taken  up, 
when  Mr.  Wickbam  offered  an  amendment,  ex- 
pressing confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  people 
of  the  other  States;  appealing  to  them  for  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  by  the  adoption  of  tho 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  hereto  ap- 
pended ;  and  declaring  that  a  definite  refusal  or 
neglect  of  the  non-slavcholding  States  to  accede 
to  such  amendments  should  and  would  result 
in  a  total  and  final  disruption  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Goode  offered  an  amendment,  declaring 
further  that  in  such  event  Virginia  will  feci 
compelled  to  resume  her  powers  and  throw 
herself  upon  her  reserved  rights.  This  was 
rejected— 64  against  70,  and  Mr.  Wickhara's 
amendment  was  also  lost— 57  against  68. 

Mr.  Tarr  moved  to  strike  out  the  last  sen- 
tence in  the  eleventh  resolution,  declaring  that 
the  State  of  Virginia  will  resume  her  powers  in 
the  evmt  of  a  failure  to  receive  satisfactory 
responses.   Rejected — 54  against  70. 

On  the  10th,  the  Convention  considered  the 
other  resolutions.  The  twelfth  having  been 
taken  up,  Mr.  Carlisle  moved  to  strike  out  that 
portion  making  it  an  indispensable  condition 
that  no  attempt  shall  be  made  to  reeenforcc  or 
recapture  the  forts,  <kc.,  This  was  rejected— 
17  against  104.  Mr.  Wise  moved  to  add  a  clause 
declaring  that  all  forts,  &c,  in  the  limits  of  se- 
ceded States  ought  to  be  evacuated  for  pur- 
poses of  pacification.  Lost— 60  against  67.  The 
resolution  was  adopted. 

On  the  13th  the  debate  turned  exclusively 
upon  tho  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter.  Messrs. 
Carlisle  and  Early  deprecated  the  action  of 
South  Carolina  in  firing  upon  the  fort,  and  ex- 
pressed devotion  to  the  flag  of  their  country. 
Others  applauded  the  gallantry  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  maintained  that  whatever  the  Con- 


vention might  do,  the  people  would  take  Vir- 
ginia out  of  the  Union. 

A  communication  was  received  fom  the  Gov- 
ernor, submitting  a  dispatch  from  Gov.  Pickens, 
giving  an  account  of  Friday's  bombardment.  He 
said :  "  There  was  not  a  man  at  our  batteries 
hurt.  The  fort  fired  furiously  upon  us.  Our  iron 
battery  did  great  damage  to  the  south  wall  of  the 
fort ;  the  shells  fell  freely  into  the  fort,  and  the 
effect  is  supposed  to  be  serious,  as  they  are  not 
firing  this  morning.  Our  4  Enfield '  battery  dis- 
mounted three  of  Anderson's  largest  colum- 
biads.  We  will  take  the  fort,  and  can  sink  tho 
ships  if  they  attempt  to  pass  the  chunneL  If 
they  land  elsewhere,  we  can  whip  them.  We 
havo  now  7,000  of  the  best  troops  in  the  world, 
and  a  reserve  of  10,000  on  the  routes  to  the 
harbor.  Tho  war  has  commenced,  and  we  will 
triumph  or  perish.  Please  let  me  know  what 
your  State  intends  to  do." 

Governor  Letcher  replied  :  "The  Convention 
will  determine." 

On  tho  15th  tho  reply  of  the  President  was 
preseuted  by  the  Commissioners.  A  resolution 
was  offered  to  go  into  secret  session  to  consider 
this  report.  A  debate  followed.  Tho  procla- 
mation of  President  Lincoln,  calling  for  sev- 
enty-five thousand  men,  constituted  the  prin- 
cipal theme.  Messrs.  Scott  and  Preston  (Union- 
ists) declared  that  if  the  President  meant  Sub- 
jugation of  the  South,  Virginia  had  but  one 
course  to  pursue.  A  difference  of  opinion  ex- 
isted as  to  whether  it  would  be  best  to  secede 
immediately  or  await  tho  cooperation  of  the 
Border  States,  and  it  was  believed  the  alter- 
native propositions  would  be  submitted  to  the 
people.  Some  delegates  doubted  tho  authen- 
ticity of  tho  proclamation,  and,  in  deference 
to  their  wishes,  the  Convention  adjourned. 

The  reply  of  the  Governor  to  the  requisition 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  was  made  on  the  16th, 
as  follows : 

Exf.ctjttve  De*  abtvect.  I 
Richmond,  (Va..)  April  16,  Isil.  \ 

Hon.  Simon  Camtron,  S«c*'(t4ry  of  War. 

Sm :  I  received  your  telegram  of  the  ISth,  the  gen- 
uiness  of  which  I  doubted.  Since  that  time  I  hare 
received  your  communication,  mailed  the  same  day, 
in  which  I  am  requested  to  detach  from  the  militia  of 
the  State  of  Virginia  *'  the  quota  designated  in  a  table," 
which  you  append,  "  to  serve  as  infantry  or  riflemen 
for  tho  period  of  three  months,  unless  sooner  dis- 
charged. 

In  reply  to  this  communication,  I  have  only  to  say 
that  the  militia  of  Virginia  will  not  be  furnished  to  the 
powers  at  Washington  for  anv  such  use  or  purpose  as 
they  have  in  view.  Your  object  is  to  subjugate  the 
Southern  States,  and  a  requisition  made  upon  me  for 
such  an  object — an  object,  in  my  judgment,  not  within 
the  purview  of  the  Constitution  or  the  act  of  1795 — 
will  not  be  complied  with.  You  have  chosen  to  in- 
augurate civil  wur,  and,  having  dono  so,  we  will  meet 
it  in  a  spirit* as  determined  as  the  administration  has. 
exhibited  towards  the  South.  Kespcctfiillr. 

JOHN*  LETCHER. 

On  the  16th  the  Convention  assembled  in  se- 
cret session.  This  was  immediately  after  the 
surrender  of  Fort  Sumter. 

On  tho  17th  an  ordinance  tf>f  secession  was 
passed  by  the  Convention.   Tho  vote  was  88  in 
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its  favor  and  55  against  it.  Only  91  delegates 
bad  signed  it  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  month 
after  its  passage.  It  is  stated  by  a  member  that 
when  the  Convention  assembled,  a  clear  ma- 
jority was  for  the  Union,  at  Which  a  mob  ex- 
citement existed  in  Richmond.  It  was  then 
calculated  that  if  ten  Union  men  could  be  kept 
away,  there  would  be  a  majority  for  secession. 
Accordingly,  ten  members  were  waited  upon 
and  informed  that  they  were  given  the  choice 
of  doing  one  of  three  things:  either  to  vote 
for  the  secession  ordinance,  to  absent  them- 
selves, or  to  be  hanged.  Resistance  was  found 
to  be  useless,  and  the  ten  yielded  and  were 
absent.  The  report  of  the  vote,  however, 
shows  that  at  the  final  moment  the  majority 
in  favor  of  the  ordinance  was  large. 

The  following  is  the  Ordinanco  of  Secession : 

An  Ordinance  to  reptal  the  rat  if  eat  ion  of  the  Co  net  i- 
tution  of  the  United  State*  of  America,  by  the  State 
of  Virginia,  and  to  retume  ad  the  righte  and  poteen 
granted  under  taid  Constitution. 
The  people  of  Virginia,  in  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America,  adopted 
by  them  in  Convention,  on  the  26th  day  of  June,  in  tho 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-eight,  having  declared  that  the  powers  granted 
under  the aatd  Constitution  were  derived  I'rum  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  and  might  be  resumed  whenso- 
ever the  same  should  be  perverted  to  their  injury  and 
oppression,  and  the  Federal  Government  having  per- 
verted said  powers,  not  only  to  the  injunr  of  the  people 
of  Virginia,  but  to  the  oppression  of  "the  Southern 
shareholding  States; 

Now,  therefore,  we, .  tho  people  of  Virginia,  do 
declare  and  ordain,  that  the  Ordinance  adopted  by  tbo 
people  of  this  State  in  Convention  on  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  whereby  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America  was  ratilied, 
and  all  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State  rati- 
fying or  adopting  amendments  to  said  Constitution, 
are  hereby  repealed  and  abrogated;  that  the  union 
between  the  State  of  Virginia  and  the  other  States 
under  the  Constitution  aforesaid  is  hereby  dissolved, 
and  that  the  State  of  Virginia  is  in  the  full  possession 
and  exercise  of  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty  which  be- 
long and  appertain  to  a  free  and  independent  State. 
And  tbey  do  further  declare  that  said  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America  is  no  longer  binding  on 
any  of  the  citizens  of  this  State. 

This  Ordinance  shall  take  effect  and  be  an  act  of  this 
dav,  when  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  tho 
people  of  this  State,  cast  at  a  poH  to  be  taken  thereon, 
on  the  fourth  Thursday  in  May  next,  in  pursuance  of 
a  schedule  hereafter  to  be  enacted. 

Done  in  Convention  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  on  the 
seventeenth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one. 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  in  tho 
cigbtv-firth  vear  of  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
A  true  copy,  JNO.  L.  EUBANK, 

Secretary  of  Convention. 

At  tho  same  time  the  Convention  passed  an 
ordinance  requiring  tho  Governor  to  call  out  as 
many  volunteers  as  might  be  necessary  to  repel 
invasion,  and  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the 
State.  The  following  is  the  Governor's  Procla- 
mation : 

Whereat  seven  of  the  States  formerly  composing  a 
part  of  the  United  States  have,  by  authority  of  their 
people,  solemnly  resumed  the  powers  granted  by  them 
to  the  United  States,  and  have  framed  a  Constitution  and 
organized  a  Government  for  themselves,  to  which  the 


people  of  those  States  are  yielding  willing  obedience, 
and  have  so  notified  the  President  of  the  United  States 
by  all  the  formalities  incident  to  such  action,  and 
thereby  become  to  the  United  States  a  separate,  inde- 
pendent, and  foreign  Power ;  and  whereas  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  has  invested  Congress  with 
the  sole  power  "  to  declare  war,"  and  until  such  decla- 
ration is  made  the  President  has  no  authority  to  call 
for  an  extraordinary  force  to  wage  offensive  war 
against  any  foreign  Power ;  and  whereas  on  the  15th 
instant  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  plain 
violation  of  the  Coustitution,  issued  a  proclamation 
calling  for  a  force  of  seventy-five  thousand  men,  to 
cause  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  be  duly  executed 
over  a  people  who  arc  no  longer  a  part  of  the  Union, 
and  in  said  proclamation  threatens  to  exert  this  un- 
usual force  to  compel  obedience  to  his  mandates ;  and 
whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  by  a  ma- 
ity  approaching  to  entire  unanimity,  declared  at  its 


ession  that  the  State  of  Virginia  would  consider 
an  exertion  of  force  as  a  virtual  declaration  of 
war,  to  be  resisted  by  all  the  power  at  the  command 
of  Virginia ;  and  subsequently,  the  Convention  now 
in  session,  representing  the  sovereignty  of  this  State, 
has  re-affirmed  in  substance  the  same  policy,  with 
almost  equal  unanimity ;  and  whereas  the  State  of 
Virginia  deeply  sympathizes  with  the  Southern  States 
in  the  wrongs  they  have  suffered  and  in  the  position 
they  have  assumed,  and  having  made  earnest  efforts 
peaceably  to  compose  the  differences  which  have 
(tevcred  "the  Union,  and  having  failed  in  that  attempt 
through  this  unwarranted  act  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  influences  which  op- 
erate to  produce  this  proclamation  against  the  Seceded 
Slates  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this  Common- 
wealth if  she  should  exercise  her  uudoubted  rights  to 
resume  the  powers  granted  by  her  people,  and  it  is 
due  to  the  honor  of  \  irginia  that  an  improper  exercise 
of  force  against  her  people  should  be  repelled  : 

Therefore  I,  John  Letcher,  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  have  thought  proper  to  order 
all  armed  volunteer  regiments  or  companies  within 
this  State  forthwith  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
for  immediate  orders,  and  upon  the  reception  of  this 

S reclamation  to  report  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the 
tatc  their  organization  and  numbers,  and  prepare 
themselves  for  efficient  service.  Such  companies  as 
are  not  armed  and  equipped  will  report  that  fact  that 
they  may  be  properly  supplied. 

In  witness  whereof,  1  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Common- 
[l.  s.]    wealth  to  be  affixed,  this  17th  day  of  April, 
1861,  and  in  the  eighty-fifth  vear  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. JOtfJi  LETCHER. 

During  the  next  day,  it  was  announced  from 
the  hall  of  the  Convention,  that  an  ordinance 
of  secession  had  been  passed,  to  take  effect  as 
an  act  of  that  day,  should  the  same  be  ratified 
by  the  people  on  a  vote  to  be  taken  thereon  on 
the  fourth  Thursday  of  May.  The  intelligence 
spread  throughout  Richmond  and  produced 
immense  excitement.  Loud  and  prolonged 
cheering  proceeded  from  the  assembled  crowds. 
In  a  very  short  time  a  rush  was  made  by  a 
party  of  citizens  to  the  custom-house,  for  the 
purpose  of  signalizing  the  act  of  secession  in  a 
more  demonstrative  manner.  The  gilt  letter 
sign,  "  United  States  Court,"  over  the  portico 
was  speedily  displaced  and  taken  down,  and 
the  occupants  of  the  building  notified  that  tho 
United  States  jurisdiction  over  the  property  had 
ceased.  Tho  next  act  was  to  raiso  a  Southern 
Confederacy  flag,  with  eight  stars,  over  the 
capitol,  in  which  the  Convention  held  its 
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The  Confederate  flag  was  displayed  on  the 
same  day  from  the  custom-house,  hotels,  and 
private  residences,  eight  stars  being  generally 
the  number  on  the  flag— one  having  been  added 
for  Virginia.  The  custom-house  was  also  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  United  States  officials, 
and  placed  under  a  guard  of  State  troops.  Tho 
steamships  Yorktown  and  Jamestown  (belong- 
ing to  the  Virginia  and  New  York  Steamship 
Company)  were  both  seized  and  put  in  charge 
of  Virginia  State  troops.  Many  other  seizures 
were  also  made. 

Tho  Traders'  Bank  at  Richmond  tendered  the 
State  a  loan  of  $50,000. 

A  proclamation  was  issued  by  tho  Gov- 
ernor, prohibiting  the  exportation  of  flour, 
grain,  and  provisions  from  Virginia,  and  an- 
other was  issued  ordering  all  private  vessels 
and  property  recently  seized  or  detained,  with 
the  exception  of  the  steamers  Jamestown  and 
Yorktown,  to  bo  released  and  delivered  up  to 
their  masters  or  owners.  For  this  pnrposo 
proper  officers  of  the  State  were  assigned  to 
each  of  the  rivers  Rappahannock,  York,  Po- 
tomac, and  James,  with  orders  to  release  such 
vossels  and  property,  and  give  certificates  for 
damages  incurred  by  thoir  seizure  or  detention. 

The  supply  of  troops,  under  the  call  of  the 
Governor  authorized  by  tho  State  Convention, 
was  so  great  that  further  orders  were  issued 
directing  no  more  troops  to  proceed  to  Rich- 
mond until  called  for.  About  6,000  had  as- 
sembled there,  and  4,000  at  Harper's  Ferry. 

An  intelligent  citizen  of  Richmond  thus  de- 
scribes the  military  spirit  existing  there  on  tho 
25th  of  April :  "  Our  beautiful  city  presents  the 
appearance  of  an  armed  camp.  Where  all  these 
soldiers  come  from,  in  such  a  state  of  preparation, 
I  cannot  imagine.  Every  train  pours  in  its  mul- 
titude of  volunteers,  but  I  am  not  as  much  sur- 
prised at  tho  number  as  at  the  apparent  disci- 
pline of  the  country  companies.  Some  of  them 
really  march  like  regulars,  and  with  their  stal- 
wart form?,  dark,  fierce  countenances,  and  the 
red-coated  negro  fifers  and  drummers  in  front, 
present  quite  a  picturesque  as  well  as  most 
warlike  aspect. 

"  General  R.  E.  Lee,  late  of  the  United  States 
Army,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Governor  to 
tho  chief  command  of  tho  Virginia  forces. 
Colonel  Walter  Gwynn,  formerly  of  the  United 
States  Army,  received  a  commission  of  Major- 
General. 

"  Yesterday  evening,  in  addition  to  tho  large 
forco  pouring  in  from  all  parts  of  tho  country, 
five  hunded  troops  arrived  from  South  Carolina, 
nnder  command  of  Brigadier-General  M.  D. 
Bonham.  About  tho  same  number  from  the 
same  State  will  arrive  to-day. 

"  The  Cadets  of  tho  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute, under  the  Superintendent  and  officers,  are 
here  drilling  and  disciplining  the  various  com- 
panies of  military  who  require  .such  aid.  But 
I  can  give  you  no  idea  of  the  military  spirit  of 
tho  State.  Augusta  County,  a  strong  Whig 
Union  county  in  Western  Virginia,  and  Rock- 


ingham, an  equally  strong  Democratic  Union 
county,  lying  side  by  side  with  Augusta,  each 
contribute  1,500  men  to  the  war.  These  are 
like  all  our  volunteer  companies,  farmers,  me- 
chanics, professional  men,  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  the  country.  It  was  of  Augusta  that  Wash- 
ington said  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  Revolu- 
tion that,  if  defeated  everywhere  else,  he 
would  unfurl  a  banner  on  tho  mountains  of 
Augusta,  and  raise  the  prostrate  form  of  Liberty 
from  the  dust.  Amherst  County,  with  a  voting 
population  of  only  1,500,  contributes  1,000  vol- 
unteers. 

"  But  tho  war  spirit  is  not  confined  to  the  men 
nor  to  the  white  population.  Tho  ladies  are 
not  only  preparing  comforts  for  the  soldiers, 
but  arming  and  practising  themselves.  Com- 
panies of  boys,  also,  from  ten  to  fourteen  years 
of  age,  fully  armed  and  well  drilled,  are  pre- 
paring for  tho  fray.  In  Petersburg  800  free 
negroes  offered  their  services,  either  to  fight 
under  white  officers,  or  to  ditch  and  dig,  or  any 
kind  of  labor.  An  equal  number  in  this  city 
and  across  the  river  in  Chesterfield  have  volun- 
teered in  like  manner." 

Tho  lights  on  the  Virginia  shore  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay  were  removed  or  extinguished,  by 
order  of  the  authorities  of  the  State. 

Tho  accession  of  Virginia  to  tho  Southern 
Confederacy  was  announced  by  tho  Governor 
in  the  following  proclamation : 

Whereat  the  Convention  of  this  Commonwealth 
has,  on  this,  the  25th  day  of  April,  1S61,  adopted  an 
ordinance  "  for  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Provisional  Government  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America and  has  agreed  to  a  "  Convention  between 
the  Commonwealth  or  Virginia  and  the  Confederated 
States  of  America,  which  it  is  proper  should  be  made 
known  to  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  and  to  the 
world : 

Therefore,  I,  John  Letcher,  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  do  hereby  publish  and  proclaim 
that  the  following  arc  authentic  copies  of  the  Ordinance 
and  Convention  aforesaid. 

Given  under  my  hand  as  Governor,  and  under 
the  seal  of  the  Commonwealth  at  Richmond, 
[l.  s.]    this  twenty-fifth  of  April,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  ahd  sixty-one,  and  in  the  cighty-hfth 
year  of  the  Commonwealth. 

JOHN  LETCHER. 

Bv  the  Governor. 
"Geo.  W.  Jh'NFonp,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


An  Ordinance  for  the  adoption  of  the  Conttitvtion  of 
the  Proci*ional  Oocernmtnt  of  the  Confederat4 
State*  of  A  merica. 

We,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  in  Con- 
vention assembled,  solemnly  impressed  by  tbe  perils 
which  surround  tho  Commonwealth,  and  appealing  to 
the  Searcher  of  hearts  for  the  rectitude  of  our  inten- 
tions in  assuming  the  grave  responsibility  of  this  act, 
do  by  this  Ordinance  adopt  and  ratify  tho  Constitution 
of  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  Confederato 
States  of  America,  ordained  and  established  at  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  on  the  eighth  day  of  February, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one ;  provided  that  tins 
Ordinance  shall  cease  to  have  any  legal  operation  or 
effect  if  tbe  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  upon  the 
vote  directed  to  be  taken  on  the  Ordinance  of  Secession 
passed  by  this  Convention,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of 
April,  eighteen  hundred  and  8ixty-one,  shall  reject  the 
same.   A  true  copy. 

JNO.  L.  EUBANK,  Secretary. 
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•     Convention  between  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
and  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  looking  to  a  speedy 
union  of  said  Common  wealth  and  the  other  slave  States 
with  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  for  the  Provisional 
Government  of  said  States,  enters  into  the  following 
temporary  Convention  and  agreement  with  said  States, 
for  tho  purpose  of  meeting  pressing  exigencies  affect- 
ing the  common  rights,  interests,  and  safety  of  said 
Commonwealth  and  said  Confederacy. 

1st  Until  the  union  of  said  Commonwealth  with 
said  Confederacy  shall  be  perfected,  and  said  Common- 
wealth shall  become  a  member  of  said  Confederacy, 
according  to  the  Constitutions  of  both  powers,  the  whole 
military  force  and  military  operations,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, of  said  Commonwealth,  in  the  impending  con- 
flict with  the  United  States,  shall  be  under  the  chief  con- 
trol and  direction  of  the  I 'resident  of  said  Confederate 
States,  npon  the  same  principles,  basis,  and  footing  as 
if  said  Commonwealth  were  now,  and  during  the  ju- 
ral, a  member  of  said  Confederacy. 

id.  The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  will,  after  the 
consummation  of  tho  union  contemplated  in  this  Con- 
vention, and  her  adoption  of  the  Constitution  for  a 
permanent  Government  of  said  Confederate  States,  and 
■he  shall  become  a  member  of  said  Confederacy  under 
said  permanent  Constitution,  if  tho  same  occur,  turn 
•to  said  C 


l  said  Confederate  States  all  the  public  property, 
naval  stores,  and  munitions  of  war,  etc.,  she  may  then 
be  in  possession  of,  acquired  from  the  United  States, 
on  the  same  terms  and  in  like  manner  as  tho  other 
States  of  said  Confederacy  have  done  in  like  cases. 

3d.  Whatever  expenditures  of  monev,  if  any,  said 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  shall  make  before  tho 
union  under  the  Provisional  Government,  as  above 
contemplated,  shall  be  consummated,  shall  be  met  and 
provided  for  by  said  Confederate  States. 

This  Convention,  entered  into  and  agreed  to  in  the 
city  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  on  the  twenty-fourth  day 
of  April,  1801,  by  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  the -duly 
authorized  commissioner  to  act  in  the  matter  for  the 
said  Confederate  States,  and  John  Tyler,  William  Bal- 
lard Preston,  Samuel  McD.  Moore,  James  P.  Holcombe, 
James  C.  Bruce,  and  Lewis  E.  Harvie,  pnrties  duly 
authorized  to  act  in  like  manner  for  said  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia;  the  whole  subject  to  the  approval 
and  ratification  of  the  proper  authorities  of  both  Gov- 
ernments respectively. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  parties  aforesoid  have 
hereto  set  their  hands  and  seals,  the  dav  and  year 
aforesaid  and  at  the  place  aforesaid,  in  duplicate 
originals. 

[Seal]  ALEXANDER  H.  STEPHENS, 

Commissioner  for  Confederate  Slates. 
Joint _Tti.br.  Wm.  Ballard  Prestox.  S. 


>IoD.  Moore,  James  P.  Holcomhe,  Jamks 
c   uHt.clt(  IjBWIS  E   nAttVIBt  Commis- 
sioners for  Virginia. 
Approved  and  ratified  bv  the  Convention  of  Virginia, 
on  the  ii-jth  day  of  April.  lfiCl. 

JOHN  JANNEV,  President. 
Jjco.  L.  Et'BAXK,  Secretary. 

In  Western  Virginia,  on  the  23d  of  April,  at 
a  public  meeting  held  in  Clarksburg,  Harrison 
County,  eleven  delegates  wero  appointed  to 
meet  delegates  from  other  north-western  coun- 
ties at  Wheeling  on  May  13th,  to  determine 
what  course  should  ho  pursued  in  the  present 
emergency.  This  movement  resulted  in  tho 
separation  of  Western  from  Eastern  Virginia. 

The  State  Convention  apppointed  delegates 
to  the  Confederate  Congress,  which  assembled 
on  the  29th  of  April.  A  resolution  was  passed, 
inviting  the  Congress  to  make  Richmond  tho 
seat  of  government  for  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy. The  hanks  wero  authorized  to  sus- 
47  a 


pend  specie  payments.  An  ordinance  estab- 
lishing a  navy  for  Virginia,  and  providing  for 
enlistments  in  the  State  army  was  passed. 
Tho  Convention  further  ordered  a  poll  to  he  held 
in  the  camps  of  Virginia  Volunteers  on  tho  Or- 
dinance of  Secession.  It  also  dismissed  all  mili- 
tia officers,  from  generals  to  captains,  thus  re- 
moving a  mass  of  incapable,  and  opening  their 
places  to  competent  men.  Tfans  tho  ancient 
commonwealth  of  Virginia  bared  her  breast  as 
the  shield  and  her  arm  as  the  defence  of  tho 
Southern  Confederacy.  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  South  Carolina  now 
hurried  forward  troops  to  Virginia,  and  before 
tho  year  expired,  nearly  a  million  of  soldiers 
from  North  and  South  were  encamped  within 
her  borders. 

The  State  Convention  adjourned  from  the 
first  of  May  to  the  eleventh  of  June.  The  in- 
junction of  secrecy  was  still  retained  as  to  their 
proceedings  relative  to  the  secession  ordinance. 
The  acts  of  violence  which  bad  been  committed 
thus  far,  such  as  the  march  upon  Harper's  Fer- 
ry, and  the  sinking  of  vessels  at  the  month  of  the 
Elizabeth  River,  were  done  in  opposition  to  the 
authority  of  the  State.  The  Governor  refused 
to  consent  that  troops  should  be  ordered  to  tho 
Ferry.  It  was  his  purpose  to  preserve  tho 
State  in  an  uncommittea  position  until  after 
tho  voto  on  tho  Ordinance  of  Secession.  The 
seizure  at  Harper's  Ferry  was,  however,  after- 
wards approved  by  him,  and  his  thanks  given 
to  tho  party  who  made  it.  He  also  issued  his 
proclamation  calling  out  troops,  in  accordance 
with  the  requisition  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment. Whatever  might  have  been  his  previous 
purposes,  he  seems  now  to  have  had  only  one 
object  in  view,  which  was,  to  secure  Virginia 
to  the  Southern  Confederacy.  The  vote  on  the 
Ordinance  of  Secession  in  tho  Convention  was 
not  published  by  them.  It  was  rumored  to 
have  been — ayes  88,  nays  60.  Muny  of  tho 
negatives  were  subsequently  induced  to  ac- 
quiesce with  the  majority. 

In  Western  Virginia,  tho  attachment  to  the 
Union  was  so  strong,  and  tho  opposition  to 
secession  so  great,  that  this  state  of  feeling  soon 
manifested  itself  in  public  meetings  in  different 
townships  of  several  counties ;  the  result  was, 
that  delegates  wero  appointed  in  these  counties 
to  meet  in  convention  at  Wheeling.  This  Con- 
vention assembled  on  tho  13th  of  May.  Dele- 
gates wero  present  from  twenty-five  counties. 
The  Union  flag  floated  from  all  the  principal 
buildings,  and  was  raised  with  much  ceremony 
over  the  custom-house.  Tho  topic  discussed  in 
the  Convention  was  the  division  of  the  State 
of  Virginia. 

Subsequently,  the  Convention  adopted  resolu- 
tions, condemning  tho  Ordinance  of  Secession 
and  annexation  to  tho  Southorn  Confederacy, 
as  being  destructive  of  the  rights  and  interests* 
social  and  political,  of  Western  Virginia,  and 
providing  for  holding  a  Convention,  to  be  com- 
posed of  all  the  counties  in  the  State  favorable 
to  the  division  thereof,  on  the  11th  day  of  June, 
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provided  tho  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  rati- 
fied against  the  vote  of  Western  Virginia.  The 
Convention  then  adjourned.  Virginia, 

W  ESTERS.) 

Great  activity  took  place  in  Eastern  and 
Southwestern  Virginia  in  the  organization  and 
equipment  of  troops.  It  was  claimed  as  early 
as  the  20th  of  May,  that  the  whole  number 
volunteered  was  85,000,  and  that  48,000  of 
these  were  under  arms,  and  distributed  at 
Richmond,  Norfolk,  Petersburg,  Lynchburg, 
Frederickshurg,  Alexandria,  Staunton,  and 
Harper's  Ferry.  These  points  were  nearly 
all  connected  by  railroad.  There  were  said  to 
be,  in  addition,  abont  8.000  from  other  States. 
This  assembling  of  troops  in  such  positions 
that  a  rapid  concentration  of  forces  could  bo 
easily  effected  at  any  moment,  doubtless  caused 
the  authorities  at  Washington  to  make  an  ad- 
vance into  Virginia  and  occupy  tho  heights  op- 
posite that  city  and  Alexandria.  This  occupa- 
tion was  commenced  on  the  night  of  the  23d 
of  May.  In  consequence.  Northeastern  Vir- 
ginia was  occupied  by  hostile  armies  during  tho 
remainder  of  this  year.  At  its  close  a  great 
battle  appeared  moro  nearly  impending  than 
ever  before.  The  advance  of  Southern  troops 
upon  Washington  was  stayed  by  intrenchments 
on  tho  south  side  of  the  Potomac,  defended  by 
at  least  two  hundred  thousand  men  from  tho 
North.  The  advance  from  the  North  upon 
Richmond  was  stopped  by  an  equal  number  of 
men  intrenched  at  Manassas  Junction. 

The  advance  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  West- 
ern Virginia  troops,  under  Gen.  McClellan, 
through  Western  Virginia  towards  the  Poto- 
mac was  among  the  earliest  military  move- 
ment?. The  sympathy  of  the  inhabitants  was 
strongly  on  tho  side  of  the  Union,  and  the 
State  troops,  under  the  command  of  officers  in 
the  Confederate  service,  were  repulsed  and 
driven  out.  It  was  in  the  early  period  of  these 
operations  that  the  Governor  of  Virginia  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  a  commandant 
of  the  State  troops. 

RicnMOjrn,  Va„  May  45, 1961. 

Dear  Sir:  When  you  get  matters  in  proper  cou- 
ditiurt  at  Grafton,  take  the  train  some  night,  run  up  to 
Wheeling,  and  seize  and  carry  away  the  arms  recently 
sent  to  that  place  by  Cameron,  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  War,  and  use  them  in  arming  such  men 
as  may  rally  to  your  camp.  Recover  the  Stale  arms 
also  recently  seized  by  the  malcontents  at  Kingwood. 

It  U  advisable  to  cut  off  telegraphic  communication 
between  Wheeling  and  Washington,  so  that  the  dis- 
affected at  the  former  place  cannot  communicate  with 
their  allies  at  head-quarters.  Establish  a  perfect  con- 
trol over  the  telegraph,  (if  kept  up,)  so  that  no  des- 
patch can  pass  without  your  knowledge  and  inspection 
before  it  is  sent. 

If  troops  from  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  shall  be  at- 
tempted to  be  passed  on  the  railroad,  do  not  hesitate 
to  obstruct  their  passage  br  all  means  in  your  power, 
even  to  the  destruction  of  the  road  and  bridges. 

Having  confidence  in  your  discretion,  I  am  sure  you 
will  manage  all  things  wisely  and  well. 

Yours,  truly,  JOHN  LETCHER. 

Col.  PoRTERFIELD,  Grafton,  V*. 

The  popular  vote  on  the  Ordinance  of  sepa- 
ration was  almost  unanimously  against  it  in 


Western  Virginia,  while  with  equal  unanimity  » 
Eastern  Virginia  voted  in  favor  of  it.  It  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority  of  the  votes  cast. 
The  vote  in  the  city  of  Richmond  was  2,400 
in  favor  to  24  against  it,  being  less  than  half 
the  vote  (5,400)  polled  at  the  presidential  elec- 
tion in  November  previous. 

As  the  troops  arrived  from  tho  South,.  Rich- 
mond became  the  general  rendezvous  whence, 
as  soon  as  inspected  and  properly  outfitted  for 
active  duty,  they  were  distributed  wherever 
most  needed.  It  was  'estimated  that  there 
were,  by  the  5th  of  June,  in  active  service 
in  Virginia,  about  fifty  thousand  Confederate 
troops,  namely :  about  eight  thousand  at  or 
near  Manassas  Junction ;  about  five  thousand 
at  Fredericksburg  and  Acquia  Creek;  about 
twelve  thousand  at  Norfolk  and  its  neighbor- 
hood ;  about  five  thousand  at  Yorktown  aud 
Williamsburg;  and  about  fourteen  thousand  at 
Harper's  Ferry.  Of  this  aggregate,  nearly  all, 
exclusive  of  tho  force  at  Harper's  Ferry,  were  so 
posted  that  they  could  bo  concentrated  by  rail- 
road at  any  point  between  Norfolk  and  Alex- 
andria within  twenty-four  hours.  About  forty 
thousand,  it  was  calculated  at  Richmond,  could 
be  thrown  almost  at  once  upon  the  Union 
troops  whenever  they  might  present  them- 
selves along  the  line.  Such  a  movement,  how- 
ever, had  a  certain  degree  of  hazard  connected 
with  it,  as  any  concentration  by  which  they 
withdrew  their  troops  from  the  seaboard,  ex- 
posed them  to  invasion  from  the  fleet. 

On  the  15th  of  June  tho  State  Convention 
again  assembled.  A  resolution  was  offered,  in- 
quiring into  the  number  of  the  members  of  tho 
Convention  whose  seats  were  vacant,  the  causes 
of  their  absence,  their  attitude  towards  the 
commonwealth,  and  proposing  the  punishment 
of  such  by  hanging  or  otherwise.  Various 
resolutions  and  ordinances  relative  to  the  more 
efficient  organization  of  volunteers  and  militia 
companies  throughout  the  State ;  to  tho  more 
speedy  and  efficient  protection  of  the  north- 
western counties,  and  "to  the  summary  chas- 
tisement of  the  cowards  and  traitors  who  have 
entered  our  State  for  purposes  of  subjugation," 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 
Special  instructions  were  given  to  the  Mili- 
tary Committco  to  report  tho  best  mode  in 
which  it  became  Virginia  to  meet  the  policy 
proclaimed  by  Gen.  Butler,  and  approved  by 
the  Federal  Administration,  in  reference  to  the 
slave  property.  A  resolution  placing  the  bonds 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy  on  a  par  with  the 
notes  issued  by  the  banks  of  Virginia,  and  an- 
other authorizing  military  commanders  through- 
out the  State  to  compel  free  negroes  to  labor 
on  all  works  of  defence,  were  adopted. 

On  the  24th,  the  ordinance  proposing  to  re- 
pudiate the  payment  of  the  interest  on  State 
bonds,  the  property  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment or  any  State  or  citizen  thereof,  which 
wore  owned  by  tho  same  on  the  23d  of  May, 
the  day  on  which  tho  Ordinance  of  Secession 
was  ratified,  was  taken  up. 
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Mr.  Morton  and  Mr.  McFarlaud  opposed  the 
ordinance.  Tbey  were  of  the  opinion  that  such 
a  courso  would  place  Virginia  in  a  suspicious 
and  unenviable  position  before  the  enlightened 
world,  and  maintained  that  plighted  faith 
should  never  be  broken,  however  strong  the 
temptation  might  be.  In  the  course  01  Mr. 
McFarlands  remarks  he  said  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  a  single  instance  in  which  any  6uch 
course  had  been  pursued  in  tho  North  towards 
the  South,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  North  had 
thjis  far  liquidated  their  obligations  with  all 
propriety  and  promptness. 

Mr.  Ambler  asked  the  gentleman  whether  ho 
did  not  know  that  the  usurpation  at  Washing- 
ton had  declared  money  to  be  contraband  of 
war,  and  arrested  it  in  its  transmission  from 
the  North  to  the  South  t 

Mr.  McFurland  replied  that,  as  Tar  as  his  in- 
formation extended,  tho  usurpation  at  Wash- 
ington may  have  expressed  opinions  of  that 
character,  but  ho  was  not  aware  of  any  official 
act  to  that  effect.  He  continued  to  urge  the 
policy  of  retaining  their  ancient  prestige,  and 
coming  up  manfully  to  their  obligations,  allud- 
ing with  especial  emphasis  to  the  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  North,  where  many  of  their  citi- 
zens owned  valuable  property. 

Mr.  Ambler  made  a  reply  to  the  argument 
of  Mr.  McFarlaud,  contending  that  it  was  not 
only  just,  but  proper,  for  Virginia  to  keep  out 
of  the  hands  01  her  enemies'  the  means  of  prose- 
cuting this  war  upon  her.  lie  referred  to  legal 
authorities  and  to  history  in  support  of  his  po- 
sition. 

Mr.  Ilolcombe  modo  a  brief  reply,  in  which 
he  maintained  that  the  ordinance  proposed  was 
inconsistent  with  public  and  constitutional  law, 
and  t  hat  the  precedents  referred  to  by  the  gentle- 
man related  to  individual  debts,  and  not  to  debts 
in  which  the  honor  of  a  State  was  concerned. 

Mr.  McFarlaud  was  about  to  make  some  ad- 
ditional remarks,  when  he  gave  way  to  a  mo- 
tion to  lay  the  ordinance  on  the  table  for  the 
present,  and  the  Convention  then  adjourned. 
On  a  subsequent  day  the  act  was  passed — 
ayes  68,  nays  87,  prohibiting  the  payment  of 
interest  as  above  stated.  The  interest  on  all 
other  bonds,  except  those  payable  in  London, 
was  mado  payable  in  currency  or  State  notes 
at  the  State  treasury. 

The  following  delegates  were  chosen  by  the 
Convention  to  represent  the  State  in  the  South- 
ern Congress,  at  its  adjourned  session  in  Rich- 
mond, on  tho  20th  of  July :  R.  M.  T.  Hnnter, 
John  Tyler,  W.  H.  McFarland,  Roger  A.  Pry  or, 
Thomas  S.  B.  Cooke,  W.  C.  Rives,  Robert  E. 
Scott,  James  M.  Mason,  John  W.  Brocken- 
baugh,  Charles  W.  Russell,  Robert  Johnson, 
Walter  Staples,  Walter  Preston.  For  the  State 
at  large,  James  A.  Seddon,  and  W.  B.  Preston. 

The  acceptance  or  holding  of  office  under 
the  Federal  Government"  by  any  citizen  of  Vir- 
ginia, after  the  1st  day  of  August,  was  declared 
to  be  evidence  of  treason  to  the  State.  The 
privileged  question,  regarding  tho  expulsion 


of  certain  members  of  tho  Convention,  was 
called  up,  and  the  following  named  members, 
mostly  from  the  western  section  of  the  State, 
were  expelled  by  nearly  a  unanimous  vote  in 
every  instance:  Win.  G.  Brown,  of  Preston, 
County ;  James  Burley,  of  Marshall ;  John  S. 
Burdett, -of  Taylor ;  John  S.  Carlisle,  of  Harri- 
son ;  Ephraim  B.  Hall,  of  Marion ;  Chester  D. 
Hubbard,  of  Ohio ;  Gen.  John  J.  Jackson,  of 
Wood ;  James  E.  McGrcw,  of  Preston ;  George 
McPorter,  of  Hancock;  Chapman  J.  Steuart, 
of  Doddridge ;  Campbell  Tarr,  of  Brooke ;  and 
Waitmon  I.  Willey,  of  Monongalia. 

A  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Governor, 
stating  the  popular  vote  on  tho  question  of  rati- 
fying the  secession  ordinance  to  be :  for  ratifi- 
cation, 125,960 ;  for  rejection,  20,873 ;  majority, 
105,677.  Ho  therefore  proclaimed  that  "  The 
Constitution  of  the  Provisional  Government  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America,  ordained  and  • 
established  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  the 
18th  day  of  February,  1861,  was  now  in  full 
force  in  tho  Commonwealth,  and  must  be  re- 
spected and  obeyed." 

The  Governor  stated  that  the  returns  from 
some  of  the  counties  had  not  been  received,  "  in 
consequence  of  tho  presence  of  a  hostile  fore© 
in  the  northwestern,  and  of  the  blockade  in  tho 
eastern  portions  of  the  State."  Among  this 
number  were  thirty-four  counties  in  Western 
Virginia.  The  average  majority  in  these  coun- 
ties was  as  four  to  one  against  secession.  The 
total  vote  of  the  Stato  at  the  presidential  elec- 
tion was  167,223. 

A  requisition  from  the  Confederate  author- 
ities was  made  upon  the  Governor  at  this  time, 
for  colling  into  immediate  service  the  militia  of 
the  counties  north  of  James  River  and  east  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  as  well  as  all  the  militia  in  the 
valley  of  the  State,  north  of  James  River.  Tho 
necessary  proclamation  was  issued  on  the  16th. 
By  another  proclamation  of  same  date,  the  fol- 
lowing persons  were  exempted  from  the  coll : 
operatives  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
arms,  munitions  of  war,  and  woollens ;  millers, 
railroad  employees,  farm  overseers,  bank  offi- 
cers, city  police  officers,  and  telegraph  agents. 
By  another  proclamation  he  prohibited  the 
bills  or  notes  of  the  Merchants'  and  Mechanics' 
Bank  of  Wheeling,  and  the  Northwestern 
Bank,  with  the  offices  of  discount  and  deposit 
of  each,  except  the  branch  of  the  Northwestern 
Bank  at  Jeffersonville,  from  being  received  in 
payment  of  any  money  due  to  the  State.  The 
reason  was  that  the  banks  named  had  "  givdn 
aid  to  the  enemy." 

Tho  following  note,  addressed  to  the  com- 
mandant of  tho  Loudon  County  militia,  describes 
the  measures  to  which  the  Confederate  troops 
were  compelled  to  resort  to  obtain  supplies : 

IfKAtHQUARTCTM.  ASJfT  Of  POTOMAC,  1 

Manassas,  July  S3,  ISM.  f 
Coloxel  :  Mr.  Georgo  Johnson,  special  agent  of  tho 
Quartermaster's  DcpartmeW,  is  sent  to  London 
County  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  wagons,  teams, 
and  grain  forage  for  tho  use  of  this  army.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  he  will  hare  no  difficulties  whatsoever} 
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that  the  loyal  citizens  oF  your  rich  county  will  be  glad 
to  hare  an  opportunity  thus  to  furnish  supplies  for  our 
army,  which  has  ao  gloriously  maintained  the  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty  of  Virginia,  and  driven  back 
in  ignominious  flight  the  invaders  of  her  soil,  lint,  at 
■the  same  time,  all  classes  of  your  citizens  must  con- 
tribute their  quota;  therefore,  if  necessary,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  constraint  must  bo  employed  with  all  wlio 
are  forgetful  of  their  obligations. 
By  order  of  Gen.  Beauregard. 

Respectfully,  Colonel,  vour  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  JORDAN',  A.  A.  Adj't-Ueocral. 
To  Col.  A.  T.  M.  Kr*T, 

Commandant  Militia  Loudon  County. 

A  flood  of  paper  money  was  now  issued 
throughout  the  seceded  portion  of  the  State. 
Every  bank,  every  town  and  village  corpora- 
tion, even  the  State  itself,  and  private  bankers, 
deluged  the  State  with  currency  in  notes  from 
five  cents  to  one  dollar.  Gold  and  silver  were 
eagerly  bought  at  eight  per  cent,  premium  for 
.  these  notc9,  and  carefully  hoarded  away.  In 
North  and  South  Carolina  these  notes  were 
often  printed  on  coarse  brown  paper,  without 
any  pretensions  to  a  bankable  appearance.  Such 
was  the  amount  of  this  species  of  currency 
thrown  upon  the  community  in  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia, that  alarm  was  excited  among  the  peo- 
ple. In  Lynchburg  the  notes  of  numberless  de- 
funct Southern  banks  were  long  imposed  on  the 
ignorant  and  unsuspecting;  and  finally,  indi- 
vidual notes  of  denominations  of  ten,  twenty, 
and  twenty-five  cents  made  their  appearance. 
This  11  rag  currency  "  passed  otf  readily  with 
the  ignorant,  and  soldiers  who  were  strangers. 

The  entire  military  strength  of  Virginia  was 
now  required  in  the  field.  In  soino  counties,  in 
which  the  militia  refused  to  turn  out,  force  was 
usod,  and  if  this  was  ineffectual,  orders  were 
given  to  treat  thoso  who  refused  as  deserters, 
or  alien  enemies.  All  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  forty-five  were  required  to  enlist, 
and  not  such  only  as  a  draft  would  call  into 
the  field.  The  extreme  measures  often  used 
wero  proof  of  a  degree  of  despcrateness  and  ur- 
gency hardly  to  be  believed. 

For  this  struggle,  so  suddenly  commenced", 
Virginia  had  for  some  titno  been  making  such 
preparations  as  her  means  enabled  her,  and  al- 
though she  was  not  so  well  provided  as  tho  se- 
cessionists desired,  still,  she  was  better  pre- 
pared than  most  of  her  Southern  sisters — bet- 
ter, perhaps,  titan  any  one  of  them.  For  somo 
time  anterior  to  the  secession  she  Irad  been  en- 
gaged in  the  purchase  of  arms  of  different  kinds, 
ammunition,  and  other  necessary  articles,  and 
in  mounting  artillery,  in  anticipation  of  tho 
ovent  which  subsequently  occurred.  A  largo 
portion  of  the  ammunition  which  was  u«cd 
during  tho  year  was  captured  at  Norfolk, 
and  the  heavy  guns  supplied  to  the  Southern 
States  for  coast,  river,  and  land  defence,  wero 
captured  at  the  same  time  with  tho  navy  yard. 
All  the  field  artillery  issued  belonged  exclu- 
sively to  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  much  tho 
larger  part  of  it  ha<?  been  in  her  possession 
for  half  a  century.  The  small  arms  were  all 
her  own  exclusive  property,  savo  7,500  altorcd 


percussion  muskets,  furnished  by  Governor 
Ellis,  of  North  Carolina. 

On  tho  30th  of  June,  in  compliance  with  the 
request  of  the  Confederal*  Government,  Vir- 
ginia paid  off  her  troops.  The  report  of  tho 
payma«ter-genernl  states  that  at  that  time  he 
had  paid  seventy -eight  companies  of  cavalry, 
fifty-two  companies  of  artillery,  four  hundred 
and  two  companies  of  infantry,  one  company 
of  cadets  and  seven  compunies  of  militia,  while 
there  remained  to  be  paid  six  companies  of  in- 
fantry and  ono  of  cavalry ;  making  547  com- 
panies of  all  arms,  and  comprising  on  Juno  30 
41,885  men.  The  precise  number  of  troops 
which  tho  State  had  in  tho  field  near  the  close 
of  the  year  was  not  known,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  mustering  officers  at  Norfolk,  Lynch- 
burg, Abingdon,  Staunton,  Winchester,  Ilar- 
pcr's  Ferry,"  the  Potomac  division,  and  other 
places  had  not  made  their  returns.  The  num- 
ber was  estimated  at  not  less  than  seventy 
thousand  by  Governor  Letcher.  There  were 
fifty-nine  regiments  of  infantry,  and  a  consid- 
erable number  of  infantry  battalions  and  com- 
panies not  organized  into  regiments ;  also  eight 
organized  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  a  number 
of  companies  attached  to  different  commands, 
sufficient  for  three  regiments.  Three  hundred 
and  fifteen  pieces  of  artillery  were  issued,  and 
nearly  all  in  service  in  the  field,  and  one  artil- 
lery regiment  was  organized.  The  expenditures 
of  the  State  for  wdr  purposes  subsequently  to 
tho  17th  of  April,  up  to  the  eloso  of  the  year, 
exceeded  six  millions  of  dollars.  The  military 
operations  of  tho  year  took  place  in  Eastern 
and  Western  Virginia.  (For  the  latter,  tee 
Virginia,  Westehx.)  The  term  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia as  here  used,  is  intended  to  inclndo  that 
portion  of  tho  State  adjacent  to  the  Potomac 
River,  at  and  below  Harper's  Ferry,  to  the 
mouth  of  that  river,  and  thence  along  the  shore 
to  Norfolk.  Below  Washington,  on  the  Poto- 
mac, tho  skirmishes  which  took  place  wero 
chiefly  between  Federal  gunboats  and  batteries 
on  the  shore ;  the  latter  being  placed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stopping  the  passage  of  Federal  vessels 
engaged  in  carrying  supplies  to  Washington.  The 
blockade  thus  attempted  was  never  effective. 
During  the  months  of  September  and  October, 
when  the  number  of  batteries  was  the  largest, 
many  vessels  came  up  to  Washington,  and  it  was 
seldom  that  one  was  injured.  No  lives  were  lost. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Fortress  Monroe,  noth- 
ing of  special  moment  occurred,  except  tho  bat- 
tle at  Great  Bethel,  after  the  troops  were  es- 
tablished in  their  positions.  Newport  News 
was  occupied  by  a  Federal  force,  and  Yorktown 
by  a  considerable  Confederate  force.  The  latter 
position  was  tho  proper  landing  point  for  an 
army  destined  to  nttack  Richmond.  The  occu- 
pation of  Manassas  by  tho  Confederate  army 
was  intended  to  prevent  an  advance  of  Fed- 
eral troops  into  Virginia,  or  rather  to  defend  tho 
territory  of  the  State,  and  to  threaten  Washing- 
ton. The  flank  of  this  force  on  the  left  was 
posted  at  Winchester,  to  defend  the  valley  of 
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the  Shenandoah.  Tho  battle  of  Ball  Run  was 
the  most  serious  conflict  between  the  Confed- 
erate forces  in  this  part  of  the  State  and  tho 
Federal  troops.  (See  Bull  Rcn.)  It  resulted 
in  no  change  in  the  military  operations  in  Vir- 
ginia on  either  side.  A  list  of  a  large  nnmber 
of  battles  and  skirmishes  throughout  tho  State 
is  appended  below.  They  occurred  chiefly  in 
Western  Virginia,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Potomac  River  above  Washington.  On 
two  occasions  a  Confederate  force  crossed  tho 
river  into  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  a  skirmish 
took  place  at  Darnestown,  in  which  ono  Federal 
nnd  several  Confederate  troops  were  killed. 
This  was  on  the  15th  of  September.  Previously, 
on  the  5th  of  August,  a  small  affair  took  place 
at  Point  of  Rocks,  in  which  seven  Confederate 
prisoners  were  taken.  These  were  tho  only  in- 
stances of  the  invasion  by  Confederate  troops 
of  any  State  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
which  had  not  joined  tho  Confederacy. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  the  State  is  thus 
described  by  tho  Governor  of  Western  Virginia 
in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  that  section, 
near  the  close  of  the  year :  44 1  have  embraced 
all  the  sources  of  information  in  my  power  to 
ascertain  the  truth.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  nearly  all  the  able-bodied  men  be- 
tween tho  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  have  becu 
forced  into  tho  Confederate  army,  including 
thousands  who  are  at  heart  truo  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  tho  Union.  I  need  not  mention  that 
our  public  improvements,  railroads,  canals, 
bridges,  and  public  buildings  have  been  de- 
stroyed wherever  the  secession  forces  have  had 
control  of  tho  country.  Rapine  and  plunder 
have  marked  their  path ;  and  men,  arrogating 
to  themselves  a  superior  civilization,  derived, 
as  they  say,  from  tho  existenco  of  negro  sla- 
very among  them,  have  abandoned  the  rules  of 
civilized  warfare,  and  mado  war,  like  savages, 
a  sccno  of  indiscriminate  and  useless  destruc- 
tion. A  largo  proportion  of  the  slaves  have 
been  sent  further  South  for  security.  All  the 
live  stock  within  tho  rebel  lines  havo  been 
seized  for  tho  use  of  their  array.  Farms  have 
been  stripped  of  horses,  wagons,  fencing,  and 
timber,  and  tho  houses  of  the  people  of  blank- 
ets, and  even  clothing — whatever,  in  short,  that 
could  be  made  useful  to  the  soldiers.  The 
property  of  men  known  or  supposed  to  be  tmo 
to  the  Union  has  been  taken  without  compen- 
sation, and  they  regard  themselves  fortunato  if 
their  lives  aro  spared.  Tho  property  which  is 
pretended  to  be  paid  for  is  paid  for  in  Treasury 
notes  of  tho  Confederate  States,  or  in  bank 
notes  issued  on  tho  deposit  of  such  Treasury 
notes.  This  currency,  even  at  Richmond,  is 
already  at  a  discount  of  not  less  than  thirty  per 
cent.,  and  tho  papers  thero  ore  seeking  to  main- 
tain its  credit  by  denouncing  the  penalties  of 
death  or  confiscation  against  merchants  and 
bankers  who  make  any  distinction  between 
such  notes  and  coin.  Yet  this  circulation  is 
really  valueless.  If  the  rebellion  fails  to  sus- 
tain itself,  the  notes  must  go  down  with  it ;  if 
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it  succeeds  from  the  immense,  amount  issued 
and  tbe  character  of  the  leaders,  we  may  safely 
assume  the  repudiation  of  the  debt  as  inevi- 
table." 

An  amended  constitution  of  the  State  was 
adopted  during  tbe  year.  It  provides  that  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  shall  be  elected  an- 
nually, and  hold  annual  sessions.  It  abolishes 
the  Board  of  Public  Works,  and  provides  for  a 
new  one.  The  district  courts  were  abolished. 
The  judges  of  the  appellate  and  circuit  courts 
are  to  be  elected  by  the  Assembly  instead  of 
an  election  by  the  people.  Their  term  of  office 
expires  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  seventy 
years.  Clerks  and  attorneys  for  the  State  are 
to  be  appointed  by  the  courts,  and  the  attorney- 
general  elected  by  the  Assembly  and  not  by 
the  people.  A  right  of  voting  is  preserved  to 
volunteers  in  the  service.  Numerous  other 
amendments  were  made  of  local  importance. 

Virginia,  east  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  consists 
of  the  counties  of  Accomac  and  Northampton. 
It  is  a  peninsula,  having  the  Atlantic  ocean 
on  the  east,  and  the  bay  above  mentioned  on  the 
west.  It  was  understood,  near  the  closo  of  the 
year,  that  a  body  of  secessionists,  who  were 
chiefly  residents,  were  in  arms  and  exercising 
a  hostile  control  over  the  inhabitants  of  these 
two  counties.  General  Dix,  then  in  command 
of  that  Department,  with  his  head-quarters  at 
Baltimore,  despatched  a  body  of  troops  to  re- 
store the  Federal  authority.  At  the  same  timo 
he  issued  a  proclamation,  stating  the  objects  of 
the  expedition,  which  produced  the  happiest  re- 
sults. The  troops  as  they  advanced  met  with 
no  opposition.  The  people  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  submit  to  tbe  authority  of  the  United 
States  before  the  arrival  of  the  military  force. 
On  the  night  of  November  15,  a  force  of  Con- 
federate troops,  in  Accomac  County,  mostly 
drafted  militia  disbanded.  They  gave  as  rea- 
sons that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  procla- 
mation, and  they  believed  they  could  not  with- 
stand the  military  force.  In  Northampton 
County,  the  secessionists  to  the  number  of  1,800 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  the  Union  troops 
held  peaceful  possession  of  the  entire  county. 
The  following  was  the  proclamation  of  General 
Dix: 

II F.  ATi-Q:  A  r.Tr  :  <  Balttmobe,  .Vor.  18, 1SG1. 

To  the  People  of  Accomac  and  Xorthampton  Coun- 
ties, Va. : 

The  military  forces  of  the  United  States  aro  about 
to  enter  your  counties  as  a  part  of  the  Union.  They 
will  go  among  you  as  friends,  and  with  tho  earnest 
hope  that  they  may  not  by  your  own  acts  be  com- 
pelled to  become  jour  enemies.  They  will  invade  no 
right  of  person  or  property.  On  the  contrary,  vour 
laws,  jour  institutions,  jour  usages,  will  be  acrupu- 
louslj  respected.   There  need  be  no  fear  that  the 

Suietude  of"  any  firesides  will  be  disturbed,  unless  the 
isturbance  is  caused  bj  yourselves.  Special  direc- 
tions have  been  given  not  to  interfere  with  the  condi- 
tion  of  an  j  person  held  to  domestic  servitude ;  and,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  do  ground  for  mistake  or  pre- 
text for  misrepresentation,  commanders  of  regiments 
or  corps  hare  been  instructed  not  to  permit  such  per- 
sons to  come  within  their  lines. 

The  command  of  the  expedition  is  intrusted  to 


Brigadier-General  Henrj  H.  I^ckwood,  of  Delaware^. 
a  State  identical  in  some  of  t)w  distinctive  features  of 
its  social  organization  with  jour  own.  Portions  of  bis 
force  come  from  counties  in  Marjland  bordering  on 
one  of  yours.  From.him  and  from  them  jon  mar  be 
assured  of  the  svmpathj  of  near  neighbors,  as  well  as 
friends,  if  jou  do  not  repel  it  br  hostile  resistance  or 
attack. 

This  mission  is  to  assert  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  to  reopen  your  intercourse  with  the  loyal  States, 
and  especially  with  Maryland,  which  has  just  proclaim- 
ed her  devotion  to  the  Union  by  the  most  triumphant 
rote  in  her  political  annals ;  to  restore  to  commerce 
its  accustomed  guides,  by  reestablishing  the  lights  on 
your  coast ;  to  afford  you  a  free  export  for  the  produce 
of  your  labor,  a  free  ingress  for  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life  which  you  require  in  exchange,  and  in 
a  word,  to  put  an  end  to  the  embarrassments  and  re- 
strictions brought  upon  you  bj  a  causeless  and  un- 
justifiable rebellion. 

If  the  calamities  of  intestine  war  which  are  desolat- 
ing other  districts  of  Virginia,  and  have  already  crim- 
soned her  lands  with  fraternal  blood,  fall  also  upon 
jou,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  Government.  It 
asks  onlj  that  its  authority  may  be  recognized.  It 
sends  among  you  a  force  too  strong  to  be  successfully 
opposed— a  force  which  cannot  be  resisted  in  any 
other  spirit  than  that  of  wantonness  and  malignity. 
If  there  are  any  among  you,  who,  rejecting  all  over- 
tures of  1 1  midship,  thus  provoke  retaliation  and  draw 
down  upon  themselves  consequences  which  the  Gov- 
ernment is  most  anxious  to  avert,  to  their  account 
mnst  be  laid  the  blood  which  may  be  shed,  and  the 
desolation  which  may  be  brought  upon  peaceful 
homes.  On  all  who  are  thus  reckless  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  humanity  and  duty,  and  all  who  are  fuunu  in 
arms,  the  severest  punishment  warranted  by  the  lairs 
of  war  will  be  visited. 

To  those  who  remain  in  the  quiet  pursuit  of  their 
domestic  occupations,  the  public  authorities  assure  ail 
they  can  give  peace,  freedom  from  annoyance,  protec- 
tion from  foreign  and  internal  enemies,  a  guarantee  of 
all  constitutional  and  legal  rights,  and  the  blessings  of 
a  just  and  parental  Government. 

JOHN  A.  DIX, 
Major  -General  Commanding. 

The  following  were  tho  wholesale  prices  of 
certain  articles  at  Richmond,  on  November 
20th  :  Bacon,  hog  round,  23  to  26  cts.  Bnt- 
ter,  45  to  50  cts.,  very  scarce.  Corn  meal,  80 
to  85  cts.  Candles,  tallow,  20cts. ;  adaman- 
tine, 45  to  49  cts.  Coffee,  none  in  the  market. 
Hay,  timothy  or  clover,  $1.35  per  hundred. 
Halifax  herrings,  $8  to  $10,  but  none  to  be  had. 
Pig  iron,  $40  to  $45,  stock  small.  Nails  7  to 
7J  cts.  Refined  English  iron,  $115  to  $120. 
Leatber,  60  to  65  cts. ;  demand  immense,  stock 
very  light.  Lead  7j  to  7}.  New  Orleans  mo- 
lasses, 52  to  65  cts.  Pepper,  70  to  75  cts.,  very 
scarce.  Salt,  fino  Liverpool,  $9.50  to  $10. 
Wool,  washed  Virginia,  (common)  50  to  60 
cts.  j  fine  merino  do.,  50  to  60  cts.  Exchange 
on  New  York  in  Richmond,  6  to  65  per  cent, 
premium  ;  silver  at  15  per  cent.,  and  gold  at  20 
per  cent. ;  Confederate  States  bouds,  ($15,000,- 
000  issued,)  98  to  98J,  Confederate  money  being 
rated  at  par. 

VIRGINIA,  Western*,  is  that  part  of  tho 
State  of  Virginia  which  refused  to  acquiesce 
in  the  vote  by  which  the  Ordinanco  of  Seces- 
sion was  passed.  The  attachment  to  the  Union 
was  here  so  strong  and  so  nearly  unani- 
mous, that  the  people  rejected  the  nuthoritv  at 
Richmond.    By  the  aid  of  the  United  States 
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troops  from  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  the  volun- 
teers in  this  region,  the  Confederate  aud  regular 
Stnt©  troops  were  forced  to  retire  entirely. 
Under  this  new  aspect  of  affairs  the  people  de- 
termined to  form  a  political  organization  of 
their  own,  which  should  either  supplant  the 
old  State  organization  throughout  \  irginia,  or 
become  separate  and  distinct  from  it. 

This  district  of  country  known  aa  "Western 
Virginia,  is  hounded  north  by  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania; east,  by  the  Alleghany  Mountains; 
south,  by  these  mountains  and  South-western 
Virginia;  and  on  the  west  by  Ohio  aud  Ken- 
tucky.   In  consequence  of  its  location,  the 
affinities  of  its  inhabitants  are  more  naturally 
with  those  of  the  free  States,  than  with  those  of 
the  slave  States ;  the  soil,  climate,  and  produc- 
tions are  the  same  as  those  of  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania adjoining.  The  number  of  slaves  has  al- 
ways been  small,  and  their  labor  afforded  small 
remnneration,  except  in  other  pursuits  than 
agriculture.  These  circumstances  placed  her  in- 
habitants among  the  loyal  people  of  the  North, 
devoted  to  the  Union,  and  desirous  of  its  per- 
petual preservation.    Their  preliminary  move- 
ments for  a  political  organization  of  their  own, 
(see  ViBoiKiA,)  resulted  in  the  assembling  of  a 
convention  of  representatives  of  the  people  at 
"Wheeling,  on  the  11th  of  June.   About  forty 
counties  were  represented.   The  Convention 
was  organized,  and  before  proceeding  to  busi- 
ness, each  county  delegation  came  forward  and 
took  the  following  oath :  44  We  solemnly  declare 
that  we  will  Bnpport  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the*  laws  made  in  pursuance 
thereof,  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  any 
thing  in  the  Ordinance  of  the* Convention  that 
assembled  in  Richmond  on  the  13th  day  of 
February  last  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
so  help  us  God." 

On  the  next  day  a  committee  of  thirteen, 
which  had  been  previously  appointed  to  pre- 
pare business,  reported  a  Bill  of  Rights  for 
adoption.  It  repudiated  all  allegiance  to  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  and  vacated  the  offices  of 
all  who  adhered  to  it,  whether  legislative,  exec- 
utive, or  judicial.  This  was  laid  over  for  the 
day.  Resolutions  were  also  offered  and  adopt- 
ed, declaring  the  intention  never  to  submit  to 
the  Ordinanco  of  Secession,  but  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  Virginia  in  the  Union,  and  calling  on 
all  persons  in  arms  against  the  United  States  to 
disband  and  to  return  to  their  allegiance. 

On  the  13th  an  ordinance  was  reported, 
vacating  the  offices  held  by  a)l  State  officers  act- 
ing in  hostility  to  the  Federal  Government,  and 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  Provisional 
Government  and  the  election  of  officers;  and 
further  requiring  all  State,  county,  and  town 
officers  immediately  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance. 

On  the  17th  a  form  of  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  adopted  unanimously,  and  signed 
by  all  the  members  present. 

On  the  20th,  under  an  ordinance  previously 
adopted,  a  Governor,  Frank  Pierpont,  a  Lieu- 


tenant-Governor, and  Council  were  elected. 
The  new  Governor  was  inaugurated  on  the 
same  day.  The  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  had  previously  been  adopted  by  the 
Convention,  thus  reviews  the  proceedings  of  the 
Richmond  Convention : 

The  true  purpose  of  all  government  is  to  promote 
the  welfare  and  provide  for  the  protection  ana  secur- 
ity of  the  governed ;  and  when  any  form  or  organiza- 
tion of  government  proves  inadequate  fur  or  subver- 
sive of  this  purpose,  it  is  the  right,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  latter  to  alter  or  abolish  it.  The  Bill  of  Rights  of 
Virginia,  framed  in  1770,  reaffirmed  in  1830,  ana  again 
in  1891,  expressly  reserves  this  .right  to  the  majority 
of  her  people ;  and  the  existing  Constitution  does  not 
confer  upon  the  General  Assembly  the  power  to  call  a 
Convention  to  alter  its  provisions,  or  to  change  the 
relations  of  the  Commonwealth,  without  the  previous- 
ly expressed  consent  of  such  majority.  The  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  calling  the  Convention  which  as- 
sembled at  Richmond  in  February  lost,  was,  therefore, 
usurpation :  and  the  Convention  thus  called  has  not 
only  abused  the  powers  nominally  entrusted  to  it,  but, 
with  the  connivance  and  active  aid  of  the  Executive, 
bas  usurped  and  exercised  other  powers,  to  the  mani- 
fest injury  of  the  people,  which,  if  permitted,  will  iu- 
evitably  subject  them  to  a  military  despotism. 

The  Governor,  on  taking  the  oath  of  office, 
delivered  a  speech  in  which  ho  thus  defined 
tho  position  of  Western  Virginia: 

We  have  been  driven  into  the  position  we  occupy 
to-day  by  the  usurpers  at  the  South,  who  have  in- 
augurated this  war  upon  the  soil  of  Virginia,  and 
have  made  it  the  great  Crimea  of  this  contest.  We, 
representing  the  loyal  citizens  of  Virginia,  have  been 
bound  to  assume  the  position  we  have  assumed  to-day 
for  the  protection  of  ourselves,  our  wives,  our  children, 
and  our  property.  We,  I  repeat,  have  been  driven  to 
assume  this  position  ;  and  now  we  arc  but  recurring 
to  the  great  fundamental  principle  of  our  fathers,  that 
to  the  loyal  people  of  a  State  belongs  the  law-making 
power  of  that  State.  The  loyal  people  are  entitled  to 
the  Government  and  governmental  authority  of  the 
State.  And,  fellow -citizens,  it. is  the  assumption  of 
that  authority  upon  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter. 

Meantime  Governor  Letcher  issued  tho  fol- 
lowing address  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  part 
of  the  State.  * 

To  the  Dtoj>!e  of  Korth-wettrrn  Virginia : 

The  sovereign  people  of  Virginia,  unbiased,  and  by 
their  own  free  choice,  have,  by  a  majority  of  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  qualified  voters,  severed  the 
the  ties  that  heretofore  bound  them  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  united  this  Common- 
wealth with  the  Confederate  States.  That  our  people 
have  the  right  "  to  institute  a  new  Government,  laying 
its  foundations  on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its 
powers  in  such  form  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely 
to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness,"  was  proclaimed 
by  our  fathers,  and  it  is  a  right  which  no  freeman 
should  ever  relinquish.  Tho  State  of  Virginia  ha» 
now,  the  sccoud  time  in  her  history,  asserted  this 
right,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Virginian  to  ac- 
knowledge her  act  when  ratified  by  such  a  majority, 
and  to  give  his  willing  cooperation  to  make  good  the 
declaration.  All  her  people  have  voted.  Each  has 
taken  his  chance  to  have  his  personal  views  repre- 
sented. You,  as  well  as  tho  rest  of  the  State,  havo 
cast  your  vote  fairly,  and  the  majority  is  against  you. 
It  is  the  duty  of  good  citizens  to  yield  to  the  will  of 
the  State.  The  Dill  of  Rights  has'  proclaimed  "  that 
the  people  have  a  right  to  uniform  government ;  and, 
therefore,  that  no  government  separate  from  or  inde- 
pendent of  the  government  of  ^  irginia  ought  to  bo 
erected  or  established  within  the  limits  thereof." 
Tb«  majority,  thus  declared,  therefore,  hare  a  right 
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to  govern.  But  notwithstanding  this  right,  thus  exer- 
cised, lias  been  regarded  bv  the  people  of  all  sections 
of  the  United  States  as  undoubted  and  sacred,  yet  tho 
Government  at  Washington  now  utterly  denies  it,  and 
by  the  exercise  of  despotic  power  is  endeavoring  to 
coerce  our  people  to  abject  submission  to  tbeir  author- 
ity. Virginia  has  asserted  her  independence.  She 
w'tll  maintain  it  at  every  hazard.  She  is  sustaiucd  by 
the  power  of  ten  of  her  sister  Southern  States,  ready 
und  willing  to  uphold  her  cause.  Can  any  true  Vir- 
ginian refuse  to  render  assistance?  Men  of  the  north- 
west, I  appeal  to  you,  by  all  the  considerations  which 
have  drawn  us  together  as  ono  people  heretofore,  to 
rally  to  the  standard  of  the  Old  Dominion,  By  all  the 
sacred  ties  of  consanguinity,  by  the  intermixtures  of 
the  blood  of  East  and- West,  by  common  paternity,  by 
friendships  hallowed  by  a  thousand  cherished  recol- 
lections and  memories  of  the  past,  bv  the  relics  of 
the  great  men  of  other  davs,  come  to  Virginia's  ban- 
ner, and  drive  the  invader  from  your  soil.  There  may 
be  traitors  in  tho  midst  of  you,  'who,  for  selfish  ends, 
have  turned  against  their  mother,  and  would  permit 
her  to  be  ignominiously  oppressed  and  degraded.  But 
I  cannot,  will  not,  believe  that  a  majority  of  you  arc 
not  true  sons,  who  will  not  give  your  blood  and  your 
treasure  for  Virginia's  defence. 

I  have  sent  for  vour  protection  such  troops  as  tho 


emergency  enabled:  me  to  collect,  in  charge  of  a  com 
petcnt  commander.  I  have  ordered  a  large  force  to  go 
to  your  aid,  but  I  rely  with  the  utmost  confidence  upon 
your  own  strong  arms  to  rescue  vour  firesides  and  al- 
tars from  the  pollution  of  a  reckless  and  ruthless  ene- 
my. The  State  is  invaded  at  several  points,  but  ample 
forces  have  been  collected  to  defend  her. 

There  has  been  a  complaint  among  you  that  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  State  has  enjoyed  an  exemption 
from  taxation  to  your  prejudice.  The  State,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  50,000,  lids  put  the  two  Bections  on  an  equal* 
ity  in  this  respect.  By  a  display  of  magnanimity  in 
the  vote  just  giveu,  the  East  has,  by  a  large  majority, 
consented  to  relinquish  this  exemption,  and  is  ready 
to  share  with  vou  all  the  burdens  of  Government,  ana 
to  meet  all  Virginia's  liabilities.  They  corao  now  to 
aid  you  as  you  came  in  former  days  to  aid  them.  The 
men  of  the  Southern  Confederate  States  glory  in 
coming  to  your  rescue.  Let  one  heart,  one  mind, 
one  energy,  one  power,  nerve  every  patriot  to  arm 
in  a  common  cause.  The  heart  that  will  not  beat  in 
unison  with  Virgiuia  now  is  a  traitor's  heart;  the 
arm  that  will  not  strike  borne  in  her  cause  now  is 
palsied  by  common  fear. 

The  troops  arc  posted  at  Huttonsville.  Come  with 
your  own  good  weapons  aud  meet  them  as  brothers ! 

Given  under  my  hand,  and  under  tho  seal  of  the 
[l.  g.J  Commonwealth,  this  11th  day  of  June,  1661, 
and  in  the  t>5th  vcar  of  the  Commonwealth. 

By  the  Governor :  JOHN  LETCHER. 

Geo.  \V.  Munfobu,  Secretory  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Tho  Commanding  General,  McClellan,  of  this 
Department,  issued  a  proclamation  in  which  ho 
thus  states  the  position  of  military  affairs : 

To  the  Inhabitant*  of  WttUrn,  Virginia: 

The  army  of  this  Department,  headed  by  Virginia 
iroops,  is  rapidly  occupving  all  Western  Virginia. 
This  is  done  in  cooperation  with  and  in  support  of 
audi  civil  authorities  of  the  State  as  are  faithful  to  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  proc- 
lamation issued  by  me,  under  date  of  May  20,  1801, 
will  bo  strictly  maintained.  Yonr  houses,  families, 
property,  and  all  your  rights  will  be  rcligiouslv  re- 
apectcd.  We  arc  enemies  to  none  but  armed  rebels, 
and  those  voluntarily  giving  them  aid.  All  officers  of 
this  army  will  bo  held  responsible  for  the  most  prompt 
and  vigorous  action  in  repressing  disorder  and  puu- 
ishmg  aggression  by  those  under  tbeir  command. 

The  Legislature  of  Western  Virginia  organ- 
ized at  Wheeling  on  July  2.  Gov.  Pierpout 
delivered  a  Message,  stating  the  circumstances 


under  which  that  body  was  convened,  and  re- 
commended the  passage  of  such  acts  and  appro- 
priations as  were  necessary  for  the  newly  or- 
ganized government 

John  S.  Carlisle  and  Waitman  T.  Willey 
were  chosen  United  States  Senators  from  the 


State  of  Virginia,  to  occupy  the  seats  vacated 
by  Messrs.  Mason 
U.  S.) 


and  Hunter.   {See  Congress, 


A  resolution  was  passed  by  the  House,  in- 
structing the  Senators  and  requesting  tho  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  to  vote  the  necessary 
appropriations  of  men  and  money  for  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  to  oppose  all  com- 
promise; $27,000  in  specie,  belonging  to  the 
State  and  deposited  in  the  Exchange  Bank  at 
WTeston,  were  seized  and  brought  to  Wheeling. 

A  stay  law  was  enacted  by  the  legislature, 
and  an  act  authorizing  the  Governor  to  organize 
a  patrol  ia such  counties  as  may  need  it;  and 
about  $200,000  were  appropriated  for  carrying 
on  the  Government.  A  similar  sum  was  also 
appropriated  for  military  purposes. 

The  question  of  a  division  of  the  State  was 
debated  at  somo  length,  in  the  Senate,  upon  a 
report  in  its  favor  by  a  committee,  but  was 
votod  down  by  20  to  17.  Tho  agitation  of  tho 
subject  \va9  considered  premature. 

Measures  wero  also  proposed  for  a  thorough 
military  organization  of  tho  north-west  The 
thirty-nine  counties  of  Virginia  lying  west  of 
the  main  chain  of  tho  Alleghany  Mountains, 
the  extreme  southern  point  of  which  was  about 
87°  20'  N.  latitude,  were  those  which  formed  the 
organization  known  as  Western  Virginia.  They 
were,  with  their  population,  as  follows : 

Logan  County  •  4,838  I  Barbour   6,939 

Wyoming   2.S65   Upshur   7,292 


Harrison   13,790 

Lewis   7,999 

Braxton   4,81*2 

Clav   1,787 

Kanawha  14.575 

Boone   4.R40 

Wavne   6,747 

Cabel   6,020 

Putnam   6.ZOI 

Mason   M«5 

Wood   11,046 

Pleasants   2,945 

Tyler   6,517 

Doddridge   5,203 

Wetzel   G,70.". 

Marshall   13,001 

Hancock   4.445 


Baleigh   8,864 

Fuyctte   5,997 

Nicholas   4,626 

Webster.   1,555 

Randolph   4,990 

Tucker   1,423 

Preston   13,812 

Monongalia   13.01S 

Marion   12,721 

Taylor   7,463 

Jackson   8,306 

Koanokc   6,04* 

Calhoun   2,502 

Wirt   8,751 

Gilmer   8,759 

Ritchie   6,647 

Ohio   22,422 

Brooke   MM 

Total  population   251,756 

The  wholo  population  of  Virginia  in  1861 
was  1,5!>3,199,  including  495,826  slaves,  leaving 
a  whito  population  of  1,097,373.  Not  more 
than  eight  or  ten  thousand  of  the  slaves  were 
in  the  counties  included  above,  so  that  m  losing 
this  population  of  281,786,  Virginia  would  lose 
about  one-fourth  of  her  white  inhabitants.  The 
territory  of  tho  Kanawha,  as  it  was  proposed  to 
call  it  including  the  valley  of  the  river  of  that 
name,  and  the  fertile  region  along  the  Ohio,  is 
as  hue  as  any  in  the  State,  and  in  the  decade 
between  1850  and  1860  the  population  increased 
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there  more  rapidly  than  in  any  other  part  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  proposition  to  erect  this  portion  of 
Virginia  into  a  new  State  created  considerable 
discussion.  The  views  of  the  Attorney-General 
of  the  United  States,  (Bates,)  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  plans  of  the  Government  rel- 
ative to  the  seceded  States,  were  thus  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  to  a  member  of  tho  Conven- 
tion in  "Western  Virginia:  "The  formation  of  a 
new  State  out  of  Western  Virginia  is  an  origi- 
nal, independent  act  of  revolution.  I  do  not 
deny  the  power  of  revolution — (1  do  not  call  it 
right,  for  it  is  never  prescribed;  it  exists  in 
force  only,  and  has  and  can  have  no  law  but 
the  will  of  the  revolutionists.)  Any  attempt 
to  carry  it  out  involves  a  plain  breach  of  both 
the  Constitutions — of  Virginia  and  of  the  Na- 
tion. And  hence  it  is  plain  that  you  cannot 
take  such  course  without  weakening,  if  not  de- 
stroying, your  claims  upon  tbe  sympathy  and 
support  of  the  General  Government,  and  with- 
out disconcerting  the  plan  already  adopted 
both  by  Virginia  and  the  General  Government 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  revolted  States  and 
tho  restoration  of  the  integrity  of  the  Union. 

44  That  plan  I  understand  to  be  this :  "When  a 
State,  by  its  perverted  functionaries,  has  de- 
clared itself  out  of  the  Union,  we  avail  our- 
selves of  all  the  sound  and  loyal  elements  of 
the  State,  all  who  own  allegiance  to  and  claim 
protection  of  tho  Constitution,  to  form  a  State 
government  as  nearly  as  may  be  upon  tho 
former  model,  and  claiming  to  be  the  very 
State  which  has  been  in  part  overthrown  by 
the  successful  rebellion.  In  this  way  we  es- 
tablish a  constitutional  nucleus  around  which 
all  the  shattered  elements  of  tho  commonwealth 
may  meet  and  combine,  and  thus  restore  tho  old 
State  in  its  original  integrity. 

41  This,  I  verily  thought,  was  the  plan  adopted 
at  "Wheeling,  and  recognized  and  acted  upon  by 
the  General  Government  here.  Your  Conven- 
tion annulled  tho  revolutionary  proceedings  at 
Kichmond,  both  in  tho  Convention  and  the 
General  Assembly,  and  your  now  Governor 
formally  demanded  of  tho  President  the  fulfil- 
ment of  tho  constitutional  guarantee  in  favor 
of  Virginia — Virginia  as  known  to  our  fathers 
and  to  us.  Tho  President  admitted  the  obliga- 
tion, and  promised  his  best  efforts  to  fulfil  it 
And  the  Senate  admitted  your  Senators,  not  as 
representing  a  new  and  nameless  State,  now 
for  the  first  time  heard  of  in  our  history,  but  as 
representing  '  tho  good  old  commonwealth.' 

44  Must  all  this  bo  undone,  and  a  new  and 
hazardous  experiment  be  ventured  upon  at  tho 
moment  when  dangers  and  difficulties .  are 
thickening  around  us?  I  hope  not;  for  tbo 
sako  of  the. nation  and  the  State  I  hope  not.  I 
had  rejoiced  in  the  movement  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia as  a  legal,  constitutional,  and  safe  refuge 
from  revolution  and  anarchy — as  at  once  an 
exarnplo  and  fit  instrument  for  the  restoration 
of  all  the  revolted  States. 

41 1  have  not  time  now  to  discuss  the  subject 
In  its  various  bearings.   What  I  have  written 
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is  written  with  a  running  pen  and  will  need 
your  charitable  criticism." 

The  Convention  in  session  'at  this  time  passed 
an  ordinanco  creating  a  State.  This  was  to  bo 
approved  by  tho  people  at  an  election  on  tho 
24th  of  October.  Provision  was  also  made  for 
the  annexation  to  the  State  of  any  adjoining 
counties  which  might  desire  it.  This  ordinance 
was  ppproved  by  a  majority  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred to  one.  It  was  proposed  to  call  tho  new 
State,  Kanawha.  Its  population  would  bo 
about  282,000. 

Public  affairs,  however,  remained  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  they  were  originally  placed. 
The  new  organization  was  regarded  as  repre- 
senting tho  old  commonwealth.  On  tho  2d 
of  December,  the  Legislature  again  assembled. 
Tho  Governor  recommended  the  repeal  of  tho 
stay  law,  and  tho  confiscation  of  the  property 
of  secessionists.  Ho  congratulated  the  people 
that  they  had  contributed  their  full  quota  to  tho 
army  of  tho  Uuited  States,  which  was  about 
6,000  men.  Ho  added :  44  We  havo  been  re- 
peatedly told  that  Western  Virgiuia  would  soon 
bo  overrun  and  subjugated  by  the  Confederate 
armies,  our  property  confiscated  and  ourselves 
driven  from  our  homes  or  snbjected  to  the 
penalties  of  treason.  "Wise,  Floyd  and  Leo 
were  in  their  turn  to  accomplish  this  work. 
They  havo  attempted  it,  and  have  owed  their 
own  safety  to  tho  rapidity  with  which  they 
have  retreated  before  our  forces." 

After  tho  proclamation  calling  for  troops  by 
President  Lincoln,  military  operations  assumed 
great  activity  in  the  bordering  State  of  Ohio. 
General  George  B.  McClellan  was  invited  from 
his  duties  in  connection  with  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi Railroad,  by  tho  Governor  of  Ohio,  and 
appointed  to  tho  chief  command  in  the  State. 
Under  his  directions  the  volunteers  were  or- 
ganized, and  preparations  for  a  campaign  made. 
Early  in  May,  tho  force*  were  ready  to  co- 
operate with  the  two  or  three  regiments  organ- 
ized in  "Western  Virginia,  to  oppose  the  advance 
of  Confederate  troops.  Tho  occupation  of 
"Western  Virginia,  which  had  voted  against  tho 
Ordinanco  of  Secession,  and  its  control,  was 
early  an  object  with  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment. To  oppose  them,  General.  McClellan 
pushed  forward,  under  the  orders  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  he  issued  the  following 
proclamation  to  tho  people  of  "Western  Virginia, 
from  his  head-quarters  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio : 

To  the  Union  Mtn  rf  Wtitcrn  Virginia: 

Viboi.mans  :  Tho*  General  Government  baa  long 
enough  endured  the  machinations  of  a  few  faction* 
rebels  in  your  midst.  Armed  traitors  have  in  vain 
endeavored  to  deter  you  from  expressing  your  loyulty 
at  the  polls.  Having  failed  in  this  iufamous  attempt 
to  deprive  you  of  the  exercise  of  your  dearest  rights, 
they  now  seek  to  inaugurate  a  reign  of  terror,  and 
thus  force  you  to  yield  to  their  schemes  and  submit 
to  tho  voice  of  traitorous  conspiracy  dignified  by  tho 
name  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  "They  arc  destroy- 
ing the  property  of  citizens  of  your  State  and  ruiuiug 
your  magnificent  railways. 
The  General  Government  has  heretofore  carefully 
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abstained  from  sending  troops  across  the  Ohio,  oreren 
from  posting  them  along  its  banks,  although  frequently 
urged  by  many  of  your  prominent  citizens  to  do  so. 
It  determined  to  wait  the  result  of  the  State  election, 
desirous  that  no  one  might  be  able  to  say  that  the 
slightest  effort  hod  been  made  from  this  side  to  influ- 
ence the  free  expression  of  your  opinions,  although 
the  many  agencies  brought  to  bear  upon  you  by  tqo 
rebels  were  well  known.  You  bare  now  shown,  under 
the  most  adverse  circumstances,  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  of  Western  Virginia  are  trnc  and  loyal 
to  that  beneficent  Government  under  which  we  and 
our  fathers  lived  so  long. 

As  soon  as  the  result  of  the  election  was  known,  the 
traitors  commenced  their  work  of  destruction.  The 
General  Government  cannot  close  its  ears  to  the  de- 
mand you  have  made  for  assistance.  I  have  ordered 
troops  to  cross  the  rirer.  They  come  as  your  friends 
and  brothers— as  enemies  only  to  armed  rebels,  who 
are  preying  upon  you ;  your  homes,  your  families,  and 
your  property  are  safe  under  our  protection.  All  your 
rights  shall  be  religiously  respected,  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  said  by  the  traitors  to  induce  you  to 
believe  our  advent  among  you  will  be  signalized  by 
an  interference  with  your  slaves.  Understand  ono 
thing  clearly  :  not  only  will  wo  abstain  from  all  such 
interference,  but  we  will,  on  the  contrary,  with  an 
iron  hand  crush  any  attempt  at  insurrection  on  their 
part.  Now  that  we  are  in  your  midst,  I  call  upon  you 
to  fly  to  arms  and  support  the  General  Government ; 
■ever  the  connection  tfiat  binds  you  to  traitors;  pro- 
claim to  the  world  that  the  faith  and  loyalty  so  long 
boasted  bv  the  Old  Dominion  are  still  "preserved  in 
Western  Virginia,  and  that  vou  remain  true  to  the 
Stars  and  Stnpes.  6.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Major-General  Commanding. 

On  the  same  day  he  issued  tho  following 
proclamation  to  his  troops : 

Solbirbs  :  You  are  ordered  to  cross  the  frontier  and 
enter  on  the  soil  of  Virginia.  Your  mission  is  to  re- 
store peace  and  confidence,  to  protect  the  majesty  of 
the  law,  and  secure  our  brethren  from  the  grasp  of 
armed  traitors.  I  place  under  the  safeguard  of  your 
honor  the  persons  and  property  of  the  Virginians.  I 
know  you  will  respect  their  feelings  and  all  their 
rights,  and  preserve  the  strictest  discipline.  Remem- 
ber, each  one  of  you  holds  in  his  keeping  the  honor 
of  Ohio  and  of  the  Union.  If  you  are  called  upon  to 
overcome  armed  opposition,  I  know  your  courage  is 
equal  to  the  task.  Remember,  that  your  only  foes  are 
armed  traitors,  and  show  mercy  even  to  them  when 
in  your  power,  for  many  of  them  are  misguided. 
When,  under  your  protection,  tho  loyal  men  of  West- 
ern Virginia  snail  have  been  enabled  to  organize  aud 
form  until  they  can  protect  themselves,  you  can  return 
to  your  homes  with  the  proud  satisfaction  of  having 
preserved  a  gallant  people  from  destruction. 

G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 
Major-General  Commanding. 

The  instructions  to  General  McClellan  were 
to  cross  the  Ohio,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
forces  of  Western  Virginia  under  Colonel  Kel- 
ley,  to  drive  out  the  Confederate  force,  and 
advance  on  Harper's  Ferry.  On  the  night  of  the 
26th  of  May,  ordors  were  given  to  Colonel  Ivel- 
Iey  at  Wheeling,  to  march  on  Grafton,  which  he 
proceeded  to  execute  early  the  next  morning 
with  the  First  Virginia  Volunteers.  lie  was  fol- 
lowed on  tho  same  day  by  the  Sixteenth  Ohio, 
Colonel  Irvine,  which  had  been  stationed  at 
Bellair,  Ohio.  These  forces  advanced  by  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  At  tho  same 
time,  the  Fourteenth  Ohio,  Colonel  Steadman, 
crossed  tho  Ohio  at  Marietta,  and  occupied 
Parkersburg.    These,  advancing  on  the  rail- 


road, were  welcomed  by  crowds  at  every 
station.  On  the  same  night,  a  Confederate 
force  of  1,500  men  evacuated  Grafton,  and 
that  place  was  occupied,  on  the  29th,  by  the 
Virginia  and  Ohio  Volunteers.  Here  they  were 
joined  by  th6  Seventh  and  Ninth  Indiana. 
The  Confederate  force,  in  the  mean  time,  bad 
retired  to  Philippi,  where  they  prepared  to 
make  a  stand  with  considerable  strength. 
Philippi  is  twenty-four  miles  from  Oration, 
and  General  McClellan  determined  to  surprise 
tho  Confederate  force.  On  the  night  of  June 
2,  two  divisions  moved  forward  for  this  pur- 
pose. (See  Pnitrpn.)  The  surprise  was  com- 
plete, and  the  Confederate  force,  under  Colonel 
G.  A.  Porterfleld,  wa9  forced  to  retire,  aban- 
doning a  large  amount  of  stores  and  arms,  with 
a  loss  of  fifteen  killed.  Owing  to  the  storm 
and  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  first  divis- 
ion, under  Colonel  Kelley,  wa9  unable  to  arrive 
in  the  rear  of  the  Confederate  force  soon  enough 
to  cut  off  its  retreat.  This  force  retired  to 
Laurel  Hill,  in  the  vicinity  of  Beverly,  where  the 
enemy  was  concentrated  in  a  strongly  fortified 
position,  which  not  only  commanded  the  road 
to  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  whence  the 
Confederate  supplies  were  obtained,  but  from 
which  an  attack  upon  the  Federal  forces  was 
constantly  threatened.  Laurel  Hill  is  on  tho 
western  slope  of  a  range  of  tho  Alleghany 
Mountains,  which  runs  from  northeast  to  south- 
west, and  which  is  impassable  for  an  army  ex- 
cept at  certain  points.  Tho  Confederate  en- 
campment was  on  a  slope  which  declined  grad- 
ually to  tho  valley,  and  was  strongly  fortified 
in  front,  below  which  passed  the  only  road  to 
southern  Virginia.  The  plan  of  General  Mc- 
Clellan wa9  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  ene- 
my, by  the  appearance  of  a  direct  attack,  while 
a  strong  force  marched  round  to  his  rear  to 
take  possession  of  the  road  by  which  his  supplies 
came.  The  enemy  must  then  either  come  oat 
of  his  intrenchments  and  fight,  or  starve.  Tak- 
ing the  main  body  of  his  army,  composing  a 
force  of  ten  thousand  men,  General  McClellan 
moved  to  Clarksburg,  and  thence  to  Buck- 
hannon,  on  tho  west  of  Laurel  Hill.  Previously 
however,  and  on  tho  7th  of  July,  he  ordered 
General  Morris  to  march  upon  Laurel  Hill, 
to  occupy  the  enemy.  Taking  with  him 
the  Ninth  Indiana,  Colonel  Milroy,  the  Four- 
teenth Ohio,  the  First  Virginia,  tho  Cleveland 
Artillery,  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Indiana, 
and  the  Sixth  Ohio,  in  the  order  named  and 
making  a  force  of  about  4,000  men,  he  left 
early  in  the  morning,  and  reached  Bealington 
in  front  of  the  enemy  at  eight  o'clock,  with  his 
right,  having  flanking  parties  on  each  side,  and 
two  companies  of  skirmishers  ahead.  Tho 
Confederate  pickets  fired  and  retreated.  A 
slight  skirmish-  ensued  with  a  party  of  the  ene- 
my in  a  wood  beyond  the  town,  about  two 
miles  from  the  Confederate  camp,  which  the 
Federal  force  had  occupied.  On  the  8th,  a 
brisk  skirmishing  was  kept  up  all  the  afternoon 
with  the  Confederates,  and  some  were  killed 
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on  both  sides.  On  tho  9tb,  the  skirmishing 
was  renewed,  and  every  outlet  of  the  Confed- 
.  erate  camp  was  watched  except  that  back  to 
Beverly,  where  General  McClellan  was  soon  ex- 
pected to  be.  Thus  the  enemy  was  held  in 
check  on  the  north  and  occupied,  while  General 
McCIcllan  was  attempting  to  get  in  his  rear. 
Meantime,  as  General  McClellan  reached  Buck- 
hannon,  ho  found  that  the  rear  of  the  enemy 
was  strongly  fortified  at  a  position  called  Rich 
Mountain,  which  was  defended  by  one  to  two 
thousand  men,  under  Colonel  Pegram.  He 
now  formed  tho  plan  of  capturing  this  entiro 
force.  For  this  purpose,  General  Rosecrans 
with  about  three  thousand  men  was  sent  to 
attack  his  rear,  while  General  McClellan  him- 
self made  a  direct  attack  in  front.  General 
Rosecrans  with  tho  Eighth,  Tenth,  Thirteenth 
Indiana,  and  Nineteenth  Ohio,  therefore  pro- 
ceeded, on  the  11th,  along  the  line  of  hills  south- 
east of  the  enemy's  intrenched  camp  on  the 
Beverly  road,  to  make  an  attack  on  the  east 
side,  while  General  McClellan  made  it  on  the 
west  side,  as  soon  as  he  heard  from  General 
Rosecrans.  A  courier,  who  mistook  the  road 
through  the  enemy's  camp  for  the  route  of  the 
troops,  gave  tho  enemy  intelligence  of  tho 
movement.  Their  position  was  about  two 
miles  west  from  Beverly,  which  is  on  the  east 
side  of  what  is  called  Rich  Mountain,  a  gap  in 
the  Laurel  Ilill  range,  through  which  the 
southern  road  passes.  General  Rosecrans  ar- 
rived in  tho  rear  of  the  enemy  at  four  o'clock, 
and  meeting  a  small  force,  immediately  began 
the  attack,  to  which  they  made  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance, but  wcro  unable  to  withstand  it.  Tho 
effect  was  to  alarm  Colonel  Pegram,  and  upon 
finding  out  his  exposed  position  he  silently 
moved  off  with  his  main  body,  with  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  join  the  camp  at  Lanrel 
Ilill.  Meanwhile  General  McClellan  was  in 
position  with  his  whole  force  during  tho  after- 
noon ready  to  make  an  assault,  but  heard  noth- 
ing from  tho  other  column  except  distant  firing. 
Early  in  the  morning  ho  was  about  proceed- 
ing to  plant- cannon  upon  an  eminence  com- 
manding a  portion  of  the  Confederate  camp,  and 
preparing  to  attack  the  whole  next  in  front, 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  tho  enemy  had 
ovacuated  his  position  during  the  night,  moving 
towards  Laurel  Hill,  leaving  only  a  few  men 
in  charge  of  the  sick,  cannon,  and  camp  equi- 
page and  transportation. 

The  following  despatch  from  General  Mc- 
Clellan thus  announced  theso  movements : 

Eicn  MorKTAix,  Va.,  9  a.  «r.  July  12. 
Col.  E.  D.  Towntend,  Assistant- Adjutant  General: 

We  arc  in  possession  of  nil  the  enemy's  works  up 
to  a  point  in  sight  of  Beverly.  We  have  taken  all  his 
guns ;  a  very  largo  amount  of  wagons,  tents,  Ac. ; 
every  thing  he  bad  ;  and  also  a  large  number  of  pris- 
oners, many  of  whom  are  wounded,  and  amongst  whom 
are  several  officers.  They  lost  many  killed.  We  have 
lost  in  all,  perhaps  twenty  killed  and  forty  wounded, 
of  whom  all  but  two  or  three  were  in  tho  column  under 
Col.  Rosecrans,  which  turned  the  position.  The  mass 
of  the  enemy  escaped  through  tho  woods  entirely  dis- 


organized. Among  the  prisoners  is  Dr.  Taylor,  for- 
merly of  the  army.  _  Col.  Pegram  was  in  command. 

CoL  Rosecrans  column  left  camp  yesterday  morn- 
ing and  marched  some  eight  miles  through  the  moun- 
tains, reaching  the  turnpike  some  two  or  three  miles 
in  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  He  defeated  an  advanced 
force,  and  took  a  couple  of  guns.  I  hnd>  a  position 
ready  for  twelve  guns  near  the  main  camp,  and  as  the 
guns  were  moviug  up  I  ascertained  that  the  enemy 
Lad  retreated.  I  am  now  pushing  on  to  Beverly — a 
part  of  Colonel  Rosecrans'  troops  being  now  within 
three  miles  of  that  place.  Our  success  is  complete 
and  almost  bloodless.  I  doubt  whether  Wise  and 
Johnston  will  unite  and  overpower  me.  The  behavior 
of  our  troops  in  action  and  towards  prisoners  was 
admirable.  G.  B.  McCLELLAN, 

Mojor-General  Commanding. 

By  tho  retreat  of  Colonel  Pegram,  the  rear 
of  tho  Confederate  force  at  Laurel  Bill  was 
entirely  exposed.  On  the  11th,  General  Gar- 
nctt  first  learned  that  General  McClellan  was 
in  his  rear.  Ho  immediately  evacuated  his 
camp,  and  retired  before  General  Morris, 
hoping  to  reach  Beverly  in  advance  of  General 
McClellan,  and  thus  be  able  to  withdraw  his 
forces  by  the  road  to  southern  Virginia.  Upon 
arriving  within  three  miles  of  Beverly,  the 
fugitives  of  Colonel  Pegram's  force  wero  met, 
and  finding  escape  impossible  by  that  route, 
General  Gnrnett  returned  towards  Laurel  Hill, 
and  took  tho  road  branching  off  to  the  north- 
east towards  St.  George,  in  Tucker  County.  H  is 
aim  was  now  to  press  along  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains down  the  Cheat  River,  with  tho  hopo  of 
finding  some  practicable  path  across  the  moun- 
tains into  the  valley  of  Virginia.  The  following 
despatch  of  General  McClellan  describes  the 
precise  state  of  affairs  at  this  time : 

Beveelt,  Va.,  July  13, 1SC1. 
To  Col.  F.  J).  Toirntend: 

Tho  success  of  to-day  is  oil  that  I  could  desire.  Wo 
captured  six  brass  cannon,  of  which  one  was  rifled; 
all  their  canip  equipage  and  transportation,  even  to 
their  cups.  The  number  of  tents  will  probably  reach 
two  hundred,  and  more  than  aixty  wagons.  Their 
killed  and  wounded  will  fully  amount  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  We  have  at  least  one  hundred  prisoners, 
and  more  coming  in  constantly.  I  know  already  of 
ten  officers  killed  and  prisoners.  Their  retreat  is  com- 
plete. We  occupied  Beverly  by  a  ropid  march.  Gar- 
nctt  abandoned  his  camp  early  this  morning,  leaving 
his  camp  equipage.  He  camo  within  a  few  miles  of 
Beverly,  but  our  rapid  march  turned  him  bock  in  great 
confusion,  and  ho  is  now  retreating  on  the  road  to  St. 
George.  I  hove  ordered  Gen.  Morns  to  follow  him  up 
closely.  I  have  telegraphed  for  the  Second  Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment  at  Cumberland  to  join  Gen.  Hill  at 
Rowlesburg.  The  General  is  concentrating  all  hia 
troops  at  Kowlesbnrg,  to  cut  off  Garnett's  retreat,  if 
possible,  to  St.  George.  I  may  soy  we  have  driven 
out  some  ten  thousand  troops,  strongly  intrenched, 
with  the  loss  of  eleven  killed  and  thirty-five  wounded. 
Provision  returns  were  found  showing  Garnett's  force 
to  have  been  ten  thousand  men.  They  were  Eastern 
Virginians,  Georgians,  Tenncsseans,  and,  I  think, 
Carolinians.  To-morrow  I  con  give  full  particulars, 
Ac.  Will  move  on  Huttonsvillc  to-morrow  and  en- 
deavor to  seize  the  Cheat  Mountain  pass,  where  there 
are  now  but  few  troops,  I  hope  that  Gee.  Cox  has 
by  this  time  driven  Wise  out  of  the  Kanawha  volley. 
In  that  case  I  shall  have  accomplished  the  object  of 
liberating  Western  Virginia.  I  nope  the  General  will 
approve  my  operations.  G.  II.  McCLELLAN, 

Major-Genoa!  Commanding 

Up  the  mountains,  through  defiles,  and 
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over  nigged  ridges;  guided  by  tho  tents,  camp- 
furniture,  provisions  and  knapsacks  thrown 
away,  tho  hot  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy  was 
pressed.  Captain  Bonham  led  the  advance, 
and  General  Morris  the  rear,  and  after  fording 
Cheat  River  four  times,  they  came  up  with  tho 
enemy's  rear  guard  at  Carrick's  Ford,  where 
the  enemy  attempted  to  make  a  stand,  but  were 
attacked  on  the  right  flank  aud  forced  to  re- 
tire. At  another  turn  in  tho  river,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  below,  the  enemy  again  at- 
tempted to  stand.  General  Garnctt  tried  in 
vain  to  rally  his  men  and  gather  them  around 
him.  While  ho  was  thus  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  Federal  forces,  he  received  a  Minio 
ball  on  the  left  of  the  spine.  It  made  a  terrible 
wound,  piercing  the  heart  and  coming  out  at 
the  right  nipple.  He  threw  up  his  arm  and 
fell  dead.  The  Confederate  rout  was  now 
complete.  Only  about  two  thousand  of  the 
troops  with  which  General  Garnctt  left  his 
intrenchraents,  escaped.  General  McClellaa's 
despatch  was  as  follows : 

Htttoxsville,  July  14,  ISflt. 

To  Ei.  Townsend:  Garnelt  and  forces  routed.  Mis 
baggage  and  one  gua  taken.  His  army  demoralized. 
Gnrnett  killed.  • 

We  have  annihilated  the  enemy  in  Western  Virginia, 
and  have  lost  thirteen  killed  and  not  more  thnn  forty 
wounded.  We  have  in  all  killed  at  least  two  hundred 
of  the  enemy,  and  their  prisoners  will  amount  to  at 
least  one  thousand.   Hare  taken  seven  guns  in  all. 

I  still  look  for  the  capture  of  the  remnant  of  Garnett's 
ormv  by  General  Hill. 

The  troops  defeated  are  the  crack  regiments  of 
Eastern  Virginia,  aided  by  Georgians,  Tennesseaus, 
and  Carolinians. 

Our  success  is  complete,  and  secession  is  killed  in 
thiscouutry.  G.  D.  McCLELLAN. 

&I^|ur-Goncral  Commanding. 

Meantime  Colonel  Pegram,  hearing  of  tho 
retreat  of  General  Garnctt,  surrendered  the 
remnant  of  his  force  to  General  'McClellan,  (teo 
Beverly,)  who  now  issued  tho  following  address 
to  his  soldiers : 

Westebx  Vibgima,  Betzrlt,  Va.,  July  19, 19C1. 
HoUurs  oftht  Army  of  the  Wat  : 

1  am  more  than  satisfied  with  vou.  You  have  anni- 
hilated two  armies,  commanded'  by  educated  and  ex- 
perienced soldiers,  intrenched  in  uiouuuiin  fastnesses 


and  fortified  at  their  leisure.  Yon  havo  taken  five 
guns,  twelvo  colors,  fifteen  hundred  stand  of  arms,  one 
thousand  prisoners,  including  more  than  forty  officers. 
One  of  the  second  commanders  of  the  rcScls  is  a 
prisoner,  the  other  lost  his  life  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Von  have  killed  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  enemy,  who  bos  lost  all  his  baggage  and  camp 
equipage.  All  this  has  been  accomplished  with  tho 
loss  of  twenty  brave  men  killed  and  suty  wounded  on 
yonr  part. 

You  have  proved  that  Union  men,  fighting  for  the 
preservation  of  our  Government,  are  more  than  a 
match  for  our  misguided  and  erring  brothers.  More 
than  this,  you  have  shown  mercy  to  the  vanquished. 
You  have  made  long  aud  arduous  marches,  with  in- 
sufficient food,  frequently  exposed  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather.  I  have  not  hesitated  to  demand  this 
of  you,  feeling  that  I  could  rely  on  your  endurance, 
patriotism,  and  courage.  In  tho  future  I  may  have 
still  greater  demands  to  make  upon  you,  still  greater 
sacrifices  for  you  to  offer.  It  shall  be  my  care  to  pro- 
vide for  you  to  tho  extent  of  my  ability  ;  but  I  know 
now  that,  by  your  valor  and  endurance,  you  will  ac- 
complish all  that  is  asked. 

Soldiers!  I  have  confidence  in  you,  and  I  trust  you 
have  learned  to  confide  in  me.  Remember  that  disci- 
pline and  subordination  are  qualities  of  equal  value 
with  courage.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  you  have  gained 
the  highest  reward  that  American  troops  can  receive 
—the  thanks  of  Congress  and  the  applause  of  your 
fellow-citizens.  GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN. 

Major-General. 

The  disaster  at  Bull  Run  occurred  at  this 
time,  and  General  McClellan  was  called  to  the 
active  command  of  the  Army  of  tho  Potomac. 
Oa  the  1st  of  August  ho  undertook  the  ref- 
ormation and  reorganization  of  a  defeated 
army. 

The  gaps  of  the  Cheat  Mountain  formed  the 
key  to  Western  Virginia,  and  they  were  now 
held  by  a  strong  Federal  force.  No  further 
attempts  were  made  by  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment to  recover  the  country,  until  later  in 
tho  year,  when  their  forces  reappeared  under 
General  Wise,  and  subsequently  under  General 
Floyd;  and  although  many  skirmishes  took 
place,  no  material  success  was  obtained,  and 
finally,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  both  gen- 
erals had  retired,  tho  former  to  Southeastern 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  the  latter  to 
Middlo  Teuucssee,  and  Fort  Donelson  in  Ken- 
tucky. 


WARD,  James  IIarmav,  commander  in  tho 
United  States  uavy,  son  of  Colonel  James  Ward 
of  Hartford,  Conn. ;  born  in  that  city,  in  1800, 
killed  in  the  attack  on  Matthias  Point,  Juno  27, 
1861.  He  was  educated  at  the  Vermont  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  Norwich,  and  from  thence  en- 
tered Trinity  College,  Hartford.  On  the  4th 
of  March,  1823,  he  received  an  appointment  as 
midsh  ipman  on  board  of  the  Constitution,  com- 
manded by  Commodore  McDonough ;  rose  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  on  the  3d  of  March, 
1831,  and  was  attached  to  the  Mediterranean 
squadron.  For  several  years  he  was  on  the 
eoast  of  Africa,  and  while  thero  compiled  his 


"  Manual  of  Naval  Tactics,"  published  in  1858. 
In  1842-,3,  he  delivered  in  Philadelphia  a  pop- 
ular course  of  lectures  on  Gunnery  He  urged 
upon  the  Government  tho  necessity  of  establish- 
ing a  Naval  School,  and  upon  the  opening  of 
the  school  was  appointed  one  of  the  professors, 
and  gave  a  series  of  lectures,  subsequently  pub- 
lished under  tho  title  of  "Elementary  Instruc- 
tions on  Naval  Ordnance  and  Gunnery : "  a 
work  which  has  accomplished  much  in  its 
effects  upon  naval  science. 

Soon  after  the  introduction  of  steam  into  tho 
navy,  he  gave  the  result  of  his  observations  in  a 
work  entitled  "  Steam  for  the  Million,"  subse- 
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qnently  republished  by  Van  Nostrand,  New 
York.  In  1853  he  was  made  commander,  and  in 
1857  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  re- 
ceiving ship  North  Carolina,  lying  at  the  Brook- 
lyn Navy  Yard.  At  the  commencement  of  tho 
hostilities  resulting:  in  the  present  war,  Captain 
"Ward  was  summoned  to  Washington  to  aid  the 
Government  by  his  counsels.  Here  he  remain- 
ed and  organized  the  Potomao  flotilla,  to  tho 
command  of  which  he  was  appointed  on  the 
10th  of  May,  1861.  On  tho  31st  of  May  he, 
with  the  Freeborn,  Anacosta  and  Resolute, 
cannonaded  tho  Confederate  batteries  at  Ac- 
quia  Creek,  silencing  three  of  them,  and  only 
retiring  when  his  ammunition  became  exhaust- 
ed. Tho  next  day,  aided  by  the  Pawnee,  he 
resumed  the  attack,  and  succeeded  in  silencing 
tho  guns.  On  tho  26th  of  June,  upon  discov- 
ering that  a  battery  was  being  erected  at  Mat- 
*thias  Point  by  the  Confederates,  ho  sent  to  the* 
Pawnee  for  aid  to  throw  up  breastworks; 
when  completed,  03  the  men  were  returning  to 
the  boats  for  the  guns,  a  destructive  fire  was 
opened  upon  them  by  the  enemy  in  ambush. 
The  crow  hastened  to  tho  steamer,  the  Freeborn 
covering  their  retreat.  Captain'Ward  gallant- 
ly stood  at  his  post  sighting  one  of  the  guns, 
when  he  was  struck  by  a  Mini6  ball  and  almost 
instantly  killed.  His  body  was  carried  with  duo 
honor  to  New  York,  where  it  was  received  and 
laid  in  state  on  the  North  Carolina.  After 
many  testimonials  of  respect  and  affection,  it 
was  conveyed  to  Hartford  and,  after  appropriate 
funeral  honors,  was  buried  by  tho  side  of  his 
parents. 

"WASHINGTON,  the  political  capital  of  the 
United  States,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
tho  Potomac  River,  between  two  small  tributa- 
ries— tho  one  on  the  east  called  the  East  Branch, 
and  the  one  on  tho  west  called  Rock  Creek, 
tho  latter  separating  it  from  Georgetown.  It 
is  38  miles  south-southwest  of  Baltimoro,  and 
122  miles  north  of  Richmond,  Virginia. 

The  Const  itution  of  the  United  States  provides 
that  the  Federal  Government  shall  havo  exclu- 
*  sive  jurisdiction  over  a  torritory  1 0  miles  square, 
in  which  shall  be  located  tho  capital  of  the 
nation.  Quite  a  strife  arose  in  the  early  sessions 
of  Congress  relative  to  the  location  of  the  scat 
of  Government.  Many  places  wero  proposed,  as 
Trenton  in  New  Jersey,  Philadelphia  and  Har- 
risburg  in  Pennsylvania,  Wilmington  in  Dela- 
ware, and  Baltimore  and  Georgetown  in  Mary- 
land. Tho  measure  finally  became  combined 
with  what  was  called  the  "Assumption  Bill." 
This  bill  proposed  that  the  Government  should 
assume  the  debts  of  the  several  States,  which 
were  contracted  during  the  revolutionary  war. 
This  bill,  and  the  one  to  locate  the  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment, had  failed  in  Congress  by  small  major- 
tiosi  There  was  a  strong  sectional  party  in 
favor  of  each,  but  not  a  majority.  Tho  Eastern 
and  Middle  States  were  for  the  assumption,  and 
the  Southern  States  against  it ;  the  latter  de- 
sired the  location  of  the  seat  of  Government  on 
the  bank  of  the  Potomac ;  tho  former  upon  tho 
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Snsquehannah.  The  discontent  was  extreme 
on  each  side  at  losing  its  favorite  measure. 
At  last  the  two  plans  were  combined.  Two 
members  from  the  Potomac,  who  had  voted 
against  the  assumption,  agreed  to  change  their 
votes ;  a  fow  from  tho  Eastern  and  Middle 
States  who  had  voted  against  the  Potomac, 
agreed  to  change  in  its  favor.  Mr.  Jefferson 
gives  the  following  account  of  it :  "  This 
measure  (the  assumption)  produced  the  most 
bitter  and  angry  contest  ever  known  in  Con- 
gress before  or  since  the  union  of  the  States.  I 
arrived  (from  France)  in  the  midst  of  it ;  but  a 
stranger  to  the  ground,  a  stranger  to  the  actors 
in  it,  so  long  absent  as  to  have  lost  all  famili- 
arity with  the  subject,  and  as  yet  unawaro 
of  its  object,  I  took  no  concern  in  it.  Tho 
great  and  trying  question,  however,  was  lost 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  So  high  wero 
tho  feuds  excited  on  this  subject  that,  on  its 
rejection,  business  was  suspended.  Congress 
met  and  adjourned  from  day  to  day  without 
doing  anything,  the  parties  being  too  much  out 
of  temper  to  do  business  together.  Tho  Eastern 
members  threatened  secession  and  dissolution. 
Hamilton  was  in  despair.  As  I  was  going  to 
the  President's  one  day  I  met  him  in  the  street. 
Ho  walked  mo  backwards  and  forwards  before 
the  President's  door  for  half  an  hour.  He 
painted  pathetically  the  tempor  into  which  the 
Legislature  had  been  wrought — the  disgust  of 
those  who  were  called  the  creditor  States — the 
danger  of  the  secession  of  their  members,  and 
of  the  separation  of  the  States.  He  observed 
that  the  members  of  tho  Administration  ought 
to  act  in  concert— that,  though  this  question 
was  not  of  my  Department,  yet  a  common  duty 
should  make  it  a  common  concern — that  tho 
President  was  the  centro  upon  which  all  adminis- 
trative questions  ultimately  rested,  and  that  all 
of  us  should  rally  around  him,  and  support, 
with  joint  efforts,  measures  approved  by  him; 
and  that  the  question  having  been  lost  by  a 
small  majority  only,  it  was  probable  that  an  ap- 
peal from  me  to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of 
some  of  my  friends,  might  effect  a  change  in  the 
vote,  and  the  machine  of  government,  now  sus- 
pended, be  again  set  in  motion.  I  told  him  that 
I  was  really  a  stranger  to  the  whole  subject ; 
that  not  having  yet  informed  myself  of  tho  sys- 
tem of  finances  adopted,  I  knew  not  how  far 
this  was  a  necessary  sequence ;  that,  undoubted- 
ly, if  its  rejection  endangered  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union  at  this  incipient  stage,  I  should  deem 
that  tho  most  unfortunate  of  all  consequences, 
to  avert  which  all  partial  and  temporary  evils 
should  be  yielded.  I  proposed  to  him,  however, 
to  dine  with  mo  the  next  day,  and  I  would  in- 
vite another  friend  or  two,  bring  them  into 
conference  together,  and  I  thought  it  impossible 
that  reasonable  men,  consulting  together  coolly, 
could  fail,  by  some  mutual  sacrifices  of  opinion, 
to  form  a  compromise*  which  would  save  tho 
Union.  Tho  discussion  took  place.  I  could 
take  no  part  in  it  but  an  exhortatory  one,  because 
I  was  a  stranger  to  the  circumstances  which 
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should  govern  it.  But  it  was  finally  agreed 
that,  whatever  importance  had  been  attached  to 
the  rejection  of  this  proposition,  the  preservation 
of  tho  Union  and  of  concord  among  the  States 
was  more  important,  and  that  therefore  it  would 
bo  better  that  the  vote  of  rejection  should  be  re- 
scinded— to  effect  which  some  members  should 
change  their  votes.  But  it  was  observed  that 
this  pill  would  be  peculiarly  bitter  to  the  South- 
ern States,  and  that  some  concomitant  measure 
should  be  adopted  to  sweeten  it  a  little  to  them. 
There  hud  before  been  propositions  to  fix  the  seat 
of  Government  either  at  Philadelphia  or  George- 
town on  the  Potomac,  and  it  was  thought  that 
by  giving  it  to  Philadelphia  for  10  years,  and 
to  Georgetown  permanently  afterwards,  this 
might,  as  an  anodyne,  calm  in  some  degree  the 
ferment  which  might  be  excited  by  the  other 
measure  alone ;  so  two  of  the  Potomac  mem- 
bers agreed  to  chango  their  votes,  and  Hamilton 
undertook  to  carry  the  other  point."  Con- 
gress accordingly  continued  its  sessions  at 
Philadelphia  until  suitable  preparations  were 
made,  and  then  removed  to  Washington.  The 
.  subsequent  growth  and  improvement  of  the 
city  have  been  on  a  scale  corresponding  to  its 
importance.  The  population  in  1860  was  61,123. 

In  January  of  1861,  it  was  reported  at  Wash- 
ington, then  the  scene  of  the  greatest  political 
excitement  in  the  country,  that  the  President 
elect,  Mr.  Lincoln,  had  contemplated  coming 
to  Washington  from  the  West  bythe  route  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  apprehended  dangers  had  changed  his 
purpose.  This  led  to  tho  following  letter  from 
the  mayor  of '  Washington  to  the  president  of 
the  railroad  company : 

Mayor's  Ornra,  Wasiusgtojc,  t 
February  1, 1641.  f 
Sir:  I  learn  that  the  President  elect,  until  very 
recently,  contemplated  passing  over  your  road  from 
Wheeling  to  this  city,  and  that,  owing  to  rumored  in- 
tentions on  the  part  of  citizens  of  Maryland  jtnd  Vir- 
ginia to  interfere  with  bis  travel  to.  our  capital,  tou 
were  induced  to  make  diligent  inquiry  as  to  tho  truth 
of  these  threats.  If  correctly  informed,  will  you  do 
me  the  favor  to  state  tho  result  of  your  inquiries 
touching  this  matter  ? 

Very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant. 

JAMES  G.  BERRET,  Mayoa 

Jxo.  W.  Garrett, 

Pres.  tiallimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Comp'y. 

On  the  4th  of  February  Mr.  Garrett  replied : 

I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  not  and  has  not  been 
the  least  fou  m  lat  ion  for  any  of  the  rumors  to  which 
you  refer,  and  which  have  been  industriously  circu- 
lated in  the  Northwest.  They  are  the  simple  inven- 
tions of  those  who  are  agents  in  the  West  for  other 
lines,  and  are  set  on  foot  more  with  a  hope  of  inter- 
fering with  the  trade  and  trarcl  on  the  shortest  route 
to  the  seaboard  than  with  any  desire  to  promote  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  the  President  elect  His  safely 
and  comfort  would  have  been  perfectly  assured  from 
the  Ohio  River  to  Washington,  bad  he  adhered  to  his 
original  purpose. 

Our  road  is  regarded,  both  in  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, as  a  monument  of  iho  common  enterprise  of 
their  people  and  as  the  means  of  a  common  prosperity. 
This  feeling  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  protect  the  travel 
I  and  freight  of  the  road  from  all  annoyance.   I  can 
1  only  regret  that  the  purpose  of  the  President  elect 


to  travel  by  another  route  should  serve  to  give  coun- 
tenance to  stories  which  are  in  every  respect  un- 
founded. 

Rumors  of  an  attack  upon  Washington  by 
bodies  of  men  sympathizing  with  the  secession- 
ists had  prevailed  for  some  time  previous.  The 
substance  of  them  was  that  an  organization  had 
been  formed  with  the  design  of  capturing  the 
city.  Small  bodies  of  the  regular  army  were 
therefore  from  time  to  time  concentrated  there. 

On  the  4th  of  February  the  Senate  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature  adopted  a  resolution,  that 
in  their  opinion,  there  were  "  no  just  grounds 
for  believing  that  citizens  of  Virginia  med- 
itate an  attack  on  or  seizure  of  the  Federal 
property,  or  an  invasion  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  tli at  all  preparations  to  resist  the 
same  are  unnecessary  so  far  as  this  State  is 
concerned." 

•  Ex-Governor  Wise  of  that  State,  upon  whom' 
such  a  design  had  been  charged,  in  a  speech  at 
Richmond  on  Feb.  14,  "  denounced  as  false  the 
report  that  he  ever  contemplated  the  invasion 
of  Washington  to  prevent  tho  inauguration  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  He  deprecated  civil  war,  but  coun- 
selled active  preparations  to  resist  coercion.  lie 
was  for  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  but 
would  never  submit  to  a  Northern  Confederacy. 
He  believed  that  if  Virginia  would  take  a  firm 
stand  and  do  her  duty  faithfully,  all  would  yet 
bo  well.  But  she  should  demand  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  vacate  the  forts  and  arsenals 
in  the  South,  and  stand  as  a  modiator  between 
the  North  and  the  South." 

On  the  1 1  th  of  February  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Congress  adopted  a  resolution  re- 
questing tho  President  to  communicate  *'the 
reasons  that  had  induced  him  to  assemble  so 
large  a  number  of  troops  in  this  city,  and  why 
they  aro  kept  here ;  and  whether  he  has  any 
information  of  a  conspiracy  upon  tho  part  of 
any  portion  of  tho  citizens  of  this  country  to 
eeizo  upon  the  capital  and  prevent  tho  inaugu- 
ration of  tho  Presidont  elect."  To  this  resolu- 
tion the  President  replied  on  the  1st  of  March, 
stating  that  tho  number  of  troops  in  Washing- 
ton was  653,  exclusive  of  marines,  who  were  at 
the  navy  yard  as  their  appropriate  station.  Ho 
further  stated  that  these  troops  were  ordered  to 
Washington  to  act  as  a  poste  comitttu*,  in  strict 
obedience  to  the  civil  authority,  for  the  purposo 
of  preserving  peace  and  order  in  Washington,  if 
this  should  have  been  necessary  before  or  at 
the  period  of  tho  inauguration  of  the  President 
elect.  At  a  time  of  high  excitement,  conse- 
quent upon  revolutionary  events — when  tho 
very  air  was  filled  with  rumors,«nd  individuals 
indulged  in  the  most  extravagant  expressions  of 
fears  and  threats,  the  President  did  not  think 
that,  before  adopting  this  precautionary  meas- 
ure, he  should  have  waited  to  obtain  proof  of 
the  actual  existence  of  a  conspiracy  to  seize  the 
capital.  The  safety  of  the  immense  amount  of 
public  property  in  the  city,  and  that  of  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Government,  in  which  all  tho 
States,  and  especially  the  new  States  in  which 
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the  public  lands  are  situated,  have  a  deep  in- 
terest, required  prompt  action,  no  less  than  the 
peace  and  order  of  the  city,  and  the  security  of 
the  inauguration  of  the  President  elect,  which 
were  objects  of  vast  importance  to  the  whole 
country. 

The  resolution  of  the  House  had  been  refer- 
red hy  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Mr.  Holt,  who  returned  an  answer  to  the  Pres- 
ident on  the  18th  of  February,  in  which  ho 
thus  expressed  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  an 
organization  to  capture  Washington: 

At  what  time  the  armed  occupation  of  Washington 
City  became  a  part  of  the  revolutionary  programme, 
is  not  certainly  known.  More  than  six  weeks  ago,  the 
impression  had  already  extensively  obtained  that  a 
conspiracy  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  guilty  pur- 
pose was  in  process  of  formation,  if  not  fully  matured. 
The  earnest  endeavors  made  by  men  known  to  be 
devoted  to  the  revolution,  to  hurry  Virginia  and 
Maryland  out  of  the  Union,  were  regarded  as  prepara- 
tory steps  for  tho  subjugation  of  Washington.  This 
plan  was  in  entire  harmony  with  the  aim  and  spirit 
of  those  seeking  the  subversion  of  the  Government, 
since  no  more  fatal  blow  at  its  existence  could  be 
struck  than  the  permanent  and  hostile  possession  of 
the  seat  of  its  power.  It  was  in  harmony,  too,  with 
the  avowed  designs  of  the  revolutionists,  which  looked 
to  t  he  formation  of  a  confederacy  of  all  the  slave  States, 
and.  necessarily  to  tho  conquest  of  the  capital  within 
their  limits,  "it  seemed  not  very  indistinctly  pre- 
figured in  a  proclamation  made  upon  the  floor  of  the 

Senate,  without  qualification,  if  not  exultingly,  that 
le  Union  was  already  dissolved  —  a  proclamation 
which,  however  intended,  was  certainly  calculated  to 
invite,  on  the  part  of  men  of  desperate  fortunes  or  of 
revolutionary  States,  a  raid  upon  the  capital.  In  view 
of  the  violence  and  turbulent  disorders  already  ex- 
hibited in  the  South,  the  public  mind  could  not  reject 
such  a  scheme  as  at  all  improbable.  That  a  belief  in 
its  existence  was  entertained  by  multitudes,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  and  this  belief  I  "fully  shared.  My  con- 
viction rested  not  only  on  the  facts  already  alluded  to, 
but  upon  information,  some  of  which  was  of  a  most 
conclusive  character,  that  reached  the  Government 
from  many  parts  of  the  country,  not  merely  expressing 
the  prevalence  of  the  opinion  that  such  an  organiza- 
tion had  been  formed,  but  also  often  furnishing  the 
plausible  grounds  on  which  the  opinion  was  based. 
Superadded  to  these  proofs,  were  the  oft-repeated 
declarations  of  men  in  high  political  positions  here, 
and  who  were  known  to  have  intimate  affiliations  with 
the  revolution — if  indeed  they  did  not  hold  its  reins  in 
their  hands — to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Lincoln  would  not, 
or  should  not,  be  inaugurated  at  Washington  Such 
declarations,  from  such  men,  could  not  be  treated  as 
empty  bluster.  They  were  the  solemn  utterances  of 
those  who  well  understood  tho  import  of  their  words, 
and  who,  in  the  exultation  of  the  temporary  victories 
gained  over  their  country's  flag  in  the  South,  felt  as- 
sured that  events  would  soon,  give  them  the  power  to 
verify  their  predictions.   Simultaneously  with  these 

}>rophctic  warnings,  a  Southern  journal  of  large  circu- 
ation  and  influence,  and  which  is  published  near  the 
city  of  Washington,  advocated  its  seizure  as  a  pos- 
sible political  necessity. 

A  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, of  which  Mr.  Howard  of  Michigan 
was  chairman,  made  a  report,  in  which  they 
said  that  they  had  thoroughly  investigated  the 
subject,  and  were  of  opinion  that  the  evidence 
before  them  did  not  prove  the  existence  of  a 
secret  organization  at  Washington  or  elsewhere 
hostile  to  the  Government,  and  that  had  for  its 
object,  upon  its  own  responsibility,  an  attack 


upon  the  capital,  or  any  of  the  public  property 
there,  or  an  interruption  of  any  of  the  functions 
of  the  Government.  At  the  samo  period  a  reso- 
lution was  offered  in  tho  House  of  Representa- 
tives, expressing  the  opinion  "  that  the  regular 
troops  now  in  this  city  ought  to  be  forthwith 
removed  therefrom.''  This  was  laid  on  tho 
table. 

Whatever  of  excitement  and  alarm  existed 
in  tho  city,  had  entirely  subsided  before  tho 
1st  of  March,  and  a  feeling  of  comparative  peaco 
and  security  prevailed. 

Tho  ceremonies  at  the  inauguration  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  were  in  some  respects  the  most  brill- 
iant and  imposing  ever  witnessed  at  Washing- 
ton. Nearly  20  well-drilled  military  companies 
of  the  District,  comprising  a  force  of  moro 
than  2,000  men,  were  on  parade.  Georgetown 
sent  companies  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artil- 
lery of  fine  appearance.  The  troops  stationed 
at  the  City  Hall  and  Willard's  Hotel  became 
objects  of  attraction  to  vast  numbers  of  both 
sexes.  At  noon  the  Senate  Committee  called 
upon  President  Buchanan,  who  proceeded  with 
them  to  Willard's  Hotel  to  receive  the  Presi- 
dent elect.  The  party  thus  composed,'  joined 
by  other  distinguished  citizens,  then  proceeded, 
in  open  carriages,  along  tho  avenue  at  a  moder- 
ate pace,  with  military  in  front  and  rear,  and  • 
thousands  of  private  citizens,  in  carriages,  on 
horseback,  and  on  foot,  crowding  the  broad 
street.  The  capitol  was  reached  by  passing 
up  on  the  north  side  of  the  grounds,  and  the 
party  entered  the  building  by  the  northern 
door  over  a  temporary  planked  walk.  During 
tho  hour  and  a  half  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  President  Buchanan  and  tho  President 
elect  in  the  Senate  chamber,  that  hall  present- 
ed a  gayer  spectacle  than  ever  before.  The 
usual  desks  of  the  senators  had  been  removed, 
and  concentric  lines  of  ornamented  chairs  set 
for  the  dignitaries  of  this  and  other  lands  with 
which  this  country  was  in  bonds  of  amity  and 
friendship.  The  inner  half-circle  on  the  right 
was  occupied  by  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Conrt,  and  by  senators.  The  corresponding 
half-circlo  on  the  extreme  left  was  occupied  by 
the  members  of  the  cabinets  of  Mr.  Buchanan 
and  Mr.  Lincoln,  mingled  together,  and  further 
on  by  senators.  Tho  concentric  circle  further 
back  was  filled  by  senators.  The  next  half- 
circle  on  the  right  by  the  members  of  the  dip- 
lomatic corps,  all  in  tho  full  court  dress  of 
their  respective  countries.  In  the  half-circle 
immediately  in  the  rear  of  that  occupied  by 
the  ministers  were  the  secretaries  and  attaches. 
Tho  half-circles  on  the  left,  corresponding  to 
those  occupied  by  the  corps  diplomatique,  fur- 
nished places  for  senators  ana  governors  of 
States  and  Territories.  Outsido  of  all,  on  both 
sides,  stood — for  there  was  no  further  room  for 
seats — the  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  chief  officers  of  the  executive  bureaus. 
The  galleries  all  round  the  Senate  were  occu- 
pied by  ladies. 

At  a  quarter  past  one  o'clock  the  President 
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of  the  United  States  and  the  President  elect  sugar,  sacks  of  coffee,  &c,  to  supply  the  troops 
entered  the  Senate  chamber,  preceded  by  Sen-  which  w  ere  concentrating  at  Washington.  It 
ator  Foot  and  the  marshal  of  the  District  of  is  not  often  that  such  commodities  have  storage 
Columbia,  aud  followed  by  Senators  Baker  and  in  buildings  of  such  elegant  and  costly  archi- 
Pcaree.   They  took  seats  immediately  in  front  tecture.  In  and  around  the  General  Post-Offico 
of  the  clerk's  desk,  facing  outward ;  President  and  public  buildings  also  were  stored  hundreds 
Buchanan  having  tho  President  elect  on  his  of  barrels  of  pork,  and  other  army  supplies  from 
right,  and  tho  senators  equally  distributed  Baltimoro  and  other  points, 
right  and  left.  During  the  whole  day  and  night  of  the  18th, 
In  a  few  minutes  Vice-President  Hamlin,  tho  avenues  to  the  city  were  guarded  aud 
who  had  been  previously  installed,  ordered  the  closely  watched.  Gannon  were  planted  in  corn- 
reading  of  tho  order  of  procession  to  the  plat-  manding  positions  so  as  to  sweep  the  river 
form  on  the  east  of  the  capitol,  and  tho  lino  along  that  front,  and  these  were  supported  by 
was  formed,  the  marshal  of  the  District  of  Co-  infantry.   A  proclamation  was  also  issued  by 
lumbia  leading.    Then  followed  Chief-Justice  Mayor  Berret,  exhorting  "all  good  citizens 
Tauoy  and  the  judges  of  the  Supremo  Court,  the  and  sojourners  to  be  careful  so  to  conduct 
sergeant-at-arms  of  tho  Senate,  the  Committeo  themselves  as  neither  by  word  or  deed  to  give 
of  Arrangements  of  tho  Senate,  the  President  of  occasion  for  any  breach  of  tho  peace."  After 
the  United  States  and  President  elect,  Vice-  the  outbreak  at  Baltimore  on  tho  19th,  no 
Prosident  of  the  United  States  and  Senate,  tho  mail  was  received  at  Washington,  either  from 
members  of  tho  diplomatic  corps,  governors  of  tho  North  or  South,  except  from  Alexandria 
States  and  Territories,  and  members  of  tho  on  tho  ono  side  and  Baltimore  on  tho  other, 
Houso  of  Representatives.    In  this  order  tho  until  the  25th.     On  the  27th    the  New 
procession  marched  to  the  platform  erected  in  York  Seventh  Regiment  arrived,  having  left 
tho  usual  position  ovor  tho  main  steps  on  tho  New  York  on  the  18th.   A  delay  took  placo 
oast  front  of  tho  capitol,  where  a  temporary  between  Annapolis  and  Washington,  in  conse- 
covering  had  been  placed  to  protect  the  Presi-  quenco  of  tho  damago  done  to  tho  railroad 
dent  elect  from  possible  rain  during  tho  read-  track.   The  nows  brought  to  Washington  by 
ing  of  his  inaugural  address.   The  greater  part  the  Seventh  was  that  four  New  York  regiments 
of  an  hour  was  occupied  in  seating  tho  proces-  were  at  Annapolis,  with  a  part  of  a  Massaehu- 
sion  on  the  platform,  and  in  tho  delivery  of  tho  setts  regiment,  the  remainder  of  which  was  at 
address  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  ho  read  with  a  the  Junction.    Tho  Seventh,  therefore,  as  they 
clear,  loud,  and  distinct  voice,  quite  intelligible  marched  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  proe<?ded 
to  at  least  10,000  persons  below  him.    At  tho  by  their  band,  and  making  a  fine  appearance, 
close  of  tho  address  Mr.  Lincoln  took  tho  oath  wore  received  with  tho  wildest  demonstrations 
of  office  from  tho  venerable  chief-justice  of  tho  of  pleasuro  on  the  part  of  tho  citizens.  On 
Supremo  Court.  After  the  ceremony  of  inaugn-  the  next  day  another  body  of  troops  arrived, 
ration  had  been  completed  tho  President  and  They  consisted  of  one-half  of  tho  Rhode  Island 
ox-Prcsident  retired  by  the  same  avenue,  and  regiment,  1,200  strong,  commanded  and  headed 
tho  procession,  or  tho  military  part  of  it,  by  Gov.  Sprague;  and  the  Butler  brigade,  under 
marched  to  the  executive  mansion.    On  ar-  Col.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  numbering  nearly 
riving  at  the  President's  House,  Mr.  Lincoln  1,400  men.  They  were  met  at  the  depot  by  the 
met  Gen.  Scott,  by  whom  ho  wns  warmly  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regimeut,  stationed  in  the 
greeted,  and  then  tho  doors  of  tho  houso  were  capitol,  who  greeted  their  friends  with  the  hcar- 
opened,  and  thousands  of  persons  rapidly  pass-  tiest  cheers.  These  men,  though  severely  work- 
ed through,  shaking  hands  with  tho  President,  od  b}-  the  toilsome  labor  requisite  to  repair  the 
who  stood  in  the  reception  room  for  that  pur-  bridges  and  road  track  from  Annapolis  to  the 
pose.   In  this  simple  and  quiet  manner  was  Junction,  presented  a  fine  appearance  as  their 
the  chango  of  rulers  made.  long  and  serpent-like  lines  wound  through  tho 
The  proclamation  of  the  President  calling  for  streets.   Troops  now  began  to  arrive  daily,  and 
75,000  .men  was  issued  on  the  15th  of  April.  Washington  toon  became  the  most  military  city 
Tho  impression  had  spread  through  the  North  on  the  continent. 

that  the  first  point  of  attack  by  the  Southern      On  the  night  of  the  23d  of  May  tho  troops 

troops  would  be  Washington.    As  early  as  tho  proceeded  to  occupy  tho  heights  on  tho  op- 

18th,  therefore,  seventeen  car  loads  of  troops,  posit©  side  of  tho  Potomac  in  Virginia.  Tho 

numbering  about  GOO  men,  arrived  from  liar-  large  camps  formed  in  such  positions  in  Vir- 

risburg,  via  Baltimore,  and  were  quartered  in  ginia,  that  a  rapid  concentration  by  railroad 

rooms  in  the  capitol.   They  passed  through  could  be  made,  rendered  it  prudent  for  tho 

Baltimoro  about  fivo  o'clock,  without  serious  Government  to  occupy  these  positions,  which, 

molestation  from  disorderly '  persons.    Other  in  consequence  of  tho  railroad  connections 

bodies  from  the  same  quarter  were  expected  to  between  Alexandria  and  Richmond,  were  of 


At  the  same  time  a  new  kind  of  deposit  Tho  night  of  tho  23d  was  beautiful  on  tho 

was  made  in  the  basement  rooms  of  tho  Trcas-  Potomac.  A  full  moon  looked  peacefully  down, 

ury  building,  in  the  shape  of  several  hundred  and  perfect  quietness  prevailed  over  all  the 

casks  of  middlings,  barrels  of  whit©  beans,  shores  in  tho  neighborhood  of  Washington. 


arrive  during  tho  night. 
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Companies  of  infantry,  cavalry,  nnd  artillery,  United  States,  by  that  portion  of  the  troops 

were  stationed  near  and  on  the  Long  Bridge,  immediately  commanded  by  Col.  Ellsworth. 

About  midnight  two  companies  of  rifles  were  The  Michigan  regiment,  at  the  same  time, 

advanced  across  the  bridge  to  the  neighhor-  marched  into  the  town  by  the  extension  of 

hood  of  Roach's  Spring.   Scouts  were  sent  out  the  Washington  turnpike,  the  cavalry  and  ar- 

in  all  directions,  who  managed  to  get  past  the  tillery  marching  in  two  or  three  streets  be- 

line  of  Virginia  pickets.   Somewhat  later  the  low.   The  destination  of  both  these  detach- 

latter,  getting  the  alarm,  set  spurs  to  their  ments  was  the  depot  of  tho  Orange  and  Alexan- 

horses,  and  made  off  down  the  road  towards  dria  Railroad,  which  they  instantly  seized.  They 

Alexandria  in  haste.   Volunteers  of  the  Dis-  also  found  near  by  a  disunion  company  of  cav- 

trict  of  Columbia  were  also  advanced  towards  airy,  of  thirty-five  men,  and  as  many  horses,  who 

Alexandria.   At  Georgetown,  above,  a  move-  were  made  prisoners,  not  having  heard  the  alarm 

ment  was  made  about  half-past  eleven  over  made  by  the  firing  of  the  sentries  below.  A 

the  aqueduct  by  the  Georgetown  battalion,  portion  of  the  Virginian  force  escaped  in  cars. 

Thoy  drove  off  the  two  or  three  pickets  on  the  Thus  was  possession  taken  of  the  Virginia 

Virginia  side  of  the  river,  and  soon  established  shore.   Intrenching  tools  were  conveyed  over 

themselves  in  position.    Next  followed  the  from  Washington ;  the  next  day  intrenchments 

Fifth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  Twenty-eighth  were  thrown  up,  and  about  noon  a  large  na- 

Brooklyn  Regiment,  Company  B  of  the  United  tional  flag  was  raised  within  them,  and  thrown 

States  Cavalry,  and  the  Sixty-ninth  Regiment,  ont  to  the  winds.  Great  numbers  of  spectators, 

The  last-named  regiment  scoured  Alexandria  of  both  sexes,  lined  the  heights  on  the  east  bank 

County,  and  went  back  as  far  as  the  Loudon  of  the  Potomac,  watching  the  movements  of 

and  Hampshire  Railroad.    The  sight  of  the  the  troops  with  eager  interest.   The  only  dis- 

troops  crossing  the  aqueduct,  with  their  bur-  astrous  event  occurring  was  the  death  of  Col. 

nished  weapons  gleaming  in  the  bright  moon-  Ellsworth,  commander  of  the  Fire  Zouave  rcgi- 

light,  was  strikingly  beautiful.  About  2  o'clock  ment  of  New  York.   (See  Ellsworth).  The 

in  the  morning  another  large  body  of  troop*  intrenchments  thus  commenced,  subsequently 

passed  over  from  Washington  and  the  neigh-  became  of  immense  extent,  and  with  those  on 

borhood.   The  Seventh  New  York  Regiment  the  other  sides  of  Washington,  consisted  of 

halted  under  orders  at  the  Virginia  end  of  the  forty-eight  works,  mounting  800  guns.  Tho 

Long  Bridge ;  the  Second  New  Jersey  Regiment  whole  defence  perimeter  occupied  was  about 

went  to  Roach's  Spring,  half  a  mile  from  the  thirty-five  miles. 

end  of  the  bridge ;  the  New  York  Twenty-fifth  On  the  9th  of  June  a  movement  of  troops  up 
and  one  cavalry  company,  and  the  New  York  the  Potomac  took  place  from  Washington.  The 
Twelfth  and  the  Third  and  Fourth  New  Jersey  Rhode  Island  battery,  under  Col.  Bnrnside,  was 
regiments,  prococdod  to  the  right,  after  cross-  sent  to  join  the  force  under  Gen.  Patterson  at 
ing  the  bridge,  for  the  occupation  of  the  Chambersburg,  and  on  the  next  day  three  bat- 
heights  of  Arlington.  They  were  joined  by  talions  of  District  of  Columbia  Volunteers, 
the  other  troops,  which  crossed  at  the  George-  numbering  1,000  men,  moved  up  the  Rockville 
town  aqueduct.  road  along  the  Potomac  towards  Edwards' 
Ellsworth's  Zouaves,  in  two  steamers,  with  Ferry.  This  point  is  about  thirty  miles  from 
the  steamer  James  Guy  as  tender,  left  their  Georgetown,  and  equidistant  from  Washington 
camp  on  the  East  Branch,  and  made  directly  and  Harper's  Ferry.  It  is  the  only  crossing  for 
for  Alexandria  by  water.  The  Michigan  Regi-  teams  between  the  Point  of  Rocks  and  the  Dis- 
mcnt,  under  Col.  Wilcox,  accompanied  by  a  trict.  The  road  passed  from  Frederick  (M<1.) 
detachment  of  United  States  Cavalry  and  two  across  a  bridge  over  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
pieces  of  Sherman's  battery,  proceeded  by  way  Canal,  to  the  established  ferry  across  the  Poto- 
of  tho  Long  Bridge  directly  for  Alexandria,  mac,  and  terminated  in  Leesburg,  Va.,  which 
At  four  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  about  the  same  is  only  four  miles  distant  from  the  crossing, 
time,  tho  Zonavos  landed  at  Alexandria  from  This  route  was  at  the  time  a  general  thor- 
tho  steamers,  and  the  troops,  who  proceeded  oughfare  for  the  transit  of  secessionists  from 
by  the  bridge,  reached  that  town.  As  the  Maryland,  and  also  for  military  stores,  provis- 
stcamers  drew  up  near  the  wharf,  armed  boats  ions,  &c. 

left  the  Pawnee,  whoso  crews  leaped  upon  tho  The  quota  of  1,000  men  required  from  the  Dis- 

wharfs  just  before  the  Zouaves  reached  the  trict  of  Columbia  was  furnished  to  the  Gov- 

shoro.   The  crews  of  the  Pawnee's  boats  were  eminent  by  Washington  and  Georgetown  at 

fired  upon  by  the  few  Virginia  sentries  as  the  once.   The  supplies  of  military  stores  held  by 

boats  left  tho  steamship,  by  way  of  giving  the  the  Government  at  Washington  were  of  tho 

alarm,  when  these  sentries  instantly  fled  into  most  extensive  nature.   The  issues  of  ordnance 

the  town.   Their  firo  was  answered  by  scatter-  and  ordnance  stores  for  the  space  of  four  months, 

ing  shots  from  some  of  the  Zouaves  on  tho  decks  between  tho  1st  of  July  and  31st  Oct.  1861, 

of  the  steamers.   Immediately  on  landing,  the  were  as  follows :  152,347  small  arms,  14,454 

Zouaves  inarched  up  into  the  ceutre  of  tho  sabres,  3,740  swords,  48,000  sets  of  accoutre- 

town,  no  resistance  whatever  to  their  progress  ments  for  foot  soldiers,  16,465  do.  for  mounted 

being  offered.  Thus  quiet  possession  was  taken  soldiers,  16,685  sets  of  horse  equipments,  2,554 

of  that  part  of  Alexandria,  in  the  name  of  the  sets  of  artillery  harness.  Ammunition. — 18,- 
48  a 
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150,000  rounds  for  foot  soldiers,  1,124,900 
rounds  for  mounted  soldiers,  61,306  rounds  for 
field  batteries,  16,942  rounds  for  garrison  and 
seacoast.  Cannon.— 382  guns  and  howitzers, 
717  gun-carriages  aud  caissons,  S3  travelling 
forges,  27  battery  wagons. 

WHEELING,  the  capital  of  Ohio  County,  in 
the  western  part  of  Virginia,  is  situated  on  the 
cast  or  lett  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  on  both 
sides  of  Wlteeling  Crook.  It  is  ninety-two  miles 
below  Pittsburg,  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
miles  above  Cincinnati,  and  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  northwest  of  Richmond.  It  is  also 
a  port  of  entry  for  a  district  on  the  Ohio  River. 
On  the  secession  of  Virginia,  orders  were  re- 
ceived from  Governor  Letcher  as  early  as  the 
20th  of  April,  to  seize  the  custom-house.  But 
the  people,  being  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
Union,  maintained  a  guard  over  the  building, 
under  the  direction  of  the  city  authorities.  It 
subsequently  became  the  seat  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment organized  in  Western  Virginia.  (&a 
Virginia,  Westebx.) 

WIIITTEMORE,  Thomas,  D.  D.,  born  in  Bos- 
ton January  1,  1800,  died  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  March  21,  1861.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  was  apprenticed  to  a  morocco  dresser 
in  Oharlestown,  and  subsequently  to  a  brass- 
founder;  but  neither  occupation  suiting  his 
taste,  he  entered  into  the  employ  of  a  bootmaker 
in  Boston.  Becoming  acquainted  with  the 
Rev.  Ilosca  Ballon,  he  was  led  to  commence 
studying  for  the  ministry  under  his  direction, 
and  preached  his  first  sermon  in  Roxbury, 
two  weeks  before  attaining  his  majority.  In 
1820,  he  was  settled  in  Milford,  Mass.,  and  from 
thence  removed  to  Cambridgeport,  where  ho 
remained  pastor  over  the  Uuiversalist  Society 
nine  vears.  In  early  life  he  was  joint  editor  of 
the  "Univcrsalist  Magazine,"  and  in  1828  orig- 
inated the  "Trumpet,"  continuing  the  editor- 
ship for  nearly  thirty  years.  In  1830,  he  pub- 
lished a  44  History  of  Universalism."  In  1832, 
44  Notes  and  Illustrations  of  the  Parables ;  "  in 
1836,  the 41  Songs  of  Zion; "  in  1841,  the  "  Gos- 
pel Harmonist ;"  in  1841,  "  Conference  Hvmns ;" 
and  in  1844,  a  44  Sunday  School  Choir."  One 
of  his  most  popular  works  appeared  in  1839, 
entitled  44  Plain  Guide  to  Universalism."  He 
was  president  of  the  Cambridge  Bank  for  many 
years,  and  also  president  of  the  Vermont  and 
Massachusetts  Railroad.  Mr.  Whittemore  rep- 
resented Cambridge  several  years  in  the  Legis- 
lature. 

WILLIAMS,  Thomas  Scott,  LL.  D.,  an 
American  jurist,  born  at  "Wethersfield,  Conn., 
June  26, 1777,  died  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Dec  20, 
1861.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  where 
he  graduated  in  1794;  studied  law  at  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  under  Judge  Reeve ;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  "Windham  County,  in  1799,  and 
commenced  practice  in  Mansfield,  Conn.,  whence 
he  removed  to  Hartford  in  1803.  In  1809  he 
was  appointed  attorney  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  School  Fund,  an  office  of  consider- 
able value  and  importance.  Between  1813  and 


1829  lie  represented  the  town  of  Hartford  in 
the  General  Assembly  seven  times,  and  was  a 
representative  of  the  Hartford  district  in  Con- 
gress from  1817  to  1819.   In  1829  he  was  ap- 
pointed an  associate  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Errors,  and  in  1834  was  appointed 
chief-justice.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
from  Yale  College  the  same  year.  He  presided 
in  the  Supreme  Court  with  eminent  ability  till 
1817,  when,  having  attained  the  age  of  seventy 
years,  his  term  expired  by  constitutional  limita- 
tion.  He  was  mayor  of  the  city  of  Hartford 
from  1831  to  1835.   After  retiring  from  the 
chief-justiceship,  he  returned  to  the  practice  of 
his  profession  as  a  counselling  attorney  and 
referee.    He  was  deeply  interested  in  all  the 
great  benevolent  enternrises  of  the  day,  and 
was  uuiversally  beloved  and  honored  for  his 
integrity  and  purity  of  character.    He  was,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  had  been  for  some 
years,  president  of  the  American  Tract  Socie- 
ty, and  a  leading  officer  of  the  American  Home 
Missionary   Society,   American  Temperance 
Union,  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  &c,  &c    His  douations  to 
theso  and  other  objects  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence were  very  large,  and  at  his  death  he  be- 
queathed $28,000  to  them  and  to  kindred  insti- 
tutions. 

WILLIAMSPORT  is  a  village  in  Washington 
County,  Maryland,  on  the  Potomac  River,  at 
the  mouth  of  Conecocheaque  Creek.  It  is  nine 
miles  southwest  of  Hagerstown.  The  Chesa- 
peake aud  Ohio  Canal  passes  through  the  village. 
The  movement  of  troops  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  also  up  the  Potomac,  resulted  in  the  con- 
centration of  more  than  eighteen  regiments  at 
this  point  on  July  1. 

Within  a  radius  of  five  miles  lay  encamped  the 
Second  and  Third  Pennsylvania,  under  General 
Wynkoop;  the  Regular  Cavalry,  four  companies 
of  the  Second,  Perkins'  battery  of  artillery,  the 
Sixth,  Twenty-first,  and  Twenty-third  Penn- 
sylvania regiments,  under  Colonel  Thomas; 
the  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth,  and  Twenty-fourth 
Pennsylvania,  under  General  Negley  ;  the  Elev- 
enth Pennsylvania  Regiment,  First  Wisconsin 
Regiment,  and  McMullin's  Independent  Rangers, 
under  Col.  Abcrcromhie.  The  whole  column, 
embracing  eighteen  full  regiments,  and  several 
detached  corps,  such  as  Major  Donbledny's 
two  companies,  the  Second  Cavalry,  and  the 
First  City  Troop,  and  Perkins'  Artillery,  were 
under  inarching  orders  to  cross  the  river  and 
take  up  a  position  on  the  south  side  unless  re- 
pulsed by  the  enemy. 

The  ford  is  naturally  one  of  the  best  on  the 
river,  and  the  proper  ascent  on  the  Virginia 
shore  very  easy.  At  three  o'clock  the  next 
morning  the  movement  commenced.  It  was  a 
bright  and  beautiful  morning,  and  as  the  soldiers, 
who  were  in  excellent  spirits,  filed  past,  they 
were  reviewed  by  Mojor-General  Patterson. 
A  Confederate  force  of  three  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, and  one  of  cavalry,  and  four  pieces  of 
artillery,  was  on  the  Virginia  side,  under  Gen- 
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eral  Jackson.  The  crossing  was  suspected,  but 
not  at  so  early  an  hour,  and  the  Federal  troops 
were  close  upon  the  Confederates  before  they 
were  seen  by  the  latter.  The  first  stand  was 
made  at  PorterfiekTs  farm,  on  the  turnpike  and 
near  Hainesville,  where  it  was  necessary  to 
destroy  a  barn  and  carriage-house  in  order  to 
make  a  charge  upon  the  Confederates.  Here 
was  a  sharp  skirmish— the  Confederates  held 
their  ground  for  a  time,  but  eventually  re- 
treated. Knapsacks  and  canteens  were  thrown 
aside  as  incumbrances  to  a  backward  march. 
They  left  behind  them  a  number  of  blankets 
and  other  articles  of  value,  indicating  a  hasty 
retreat.  The  loss  of  the  Federal  troops  was 
reported  by  General  Patterson,  at  three  killed 
and  ten  wounded.  This  was  called  the  skirmish 
at  Fulling  Water.  The  troops  moved  thence 
to  Martinsburg. 

WILSON'S  CREEK,  Battle  of.   This  was 
the  severest  engagement  of  the  year,  except  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run.   General  Lyon,  (see  Lyon,) 
who  bad  arrived  on  the  5th  of  August  at  Spring- 
field. Missouri,  learning  that  General  Price,  of 
the  Confederate  army,  (Missouri  State  Guards,) 
had  effected  a  junction  with  General  Ben.  Mc- 
Culloch,  and  that  the  consolidated  force,  about 
23,000  strong,  was  within  ten  or  twelve  miles 
of  Springfield,  resolved,  though  aware  of  the 
hazard  of  the  movement,  as  a  last  resource,  to 
attack  the  Confederates  at  their  camp  on  Wil- 
son's Creek,  nine  miles  from  Springfield.  His 
entire  force  amounted  to  5,200  men,  of  whom 
one  regiment,  the  Fifth  Missouri,  were  three- 
months  men,  whose  time  had  expired  nine  days 
before  the  battle,  but  who  had  been  retained 
by  the  urgency  of  Colonel  Siegel.   There  were 
in  all  less  than  500  cavalry,  while  the  Confed- 
erates had  over  6,000,  according  to  General 
Ben.  McCulloch's  report.    Ho  had  also  three 
batteries,  comprising  in  all  sixteen  guns,  all 
of  light  calibre.     This  force  marched  from 
Springfield  at  eight  p.  m.  on  the  9th  of  August, 
intending  to  commence  the  attack  at  daybreak 
the  next  morning.    They  were  in  two  columns, 
the  larger  consisting  of  three  small  brigades 
and  not  quite  4,000  men,  under  the  command 
of  General  Lyon  himself,  the  brigados  being 
severally  commanded  by  Major  Sturgis,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Andrews,  and  Colonel  Deitzler ; 
the  smaller  column,  of  about  1.300  men  and 
one  battery  of  six  pieces,  was  commanded  by 
Colonel  (now  Major-General)    Siegel.  The 
Confederate  camp  was  situated  along  Wilson's 
Creek  for  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles,  and  in 
the  ravines,  and  on  the  heights  west  of  the 
creek ;  and  General  Lyon's  plan  of  attack  was 
to  march  his  main  column,  which  he  divided 
into  two,  giving  the  command  of  one  to  Major 
Sturgis,  in  front  and  to  the  left  flank  of  the  ene- 
my, so  as  to  enfilade  their  position  on  the 
creek ;  while  Col.  Siegel  with  his  column,  taking 
another  road  from  Springfield,  and  crossing 
the  creek,  which  here  assumes  the  form  of  an 
inverted  U,  lower  down,  should  endeavor  to  turn 
their  right  flank.   Siegel's  column  fell  into  an 


ambuscade,  and  suffered  severely,  losing  five 
of  his  six  cannon,  and  was  thus  unable  to  ren- 
der as  efficient  service  as  had  been  intended. 
The  fight  was  continued  in  front,  and  on  the 
enemy's  left  with  terrible  effect  for  over  six 
hours ;  the  Confederates  twice,  in  the  course 
of  the  battle,  coming  up  to  the  Federal  lines 
with  the  Union  flag  flying,  and  thus  deceiving 
the  Federal  troops  till  they  could  get  so  close 
as  to  pour  a  most  destructive  fire  upon  them, 
but  themselves  falling  back  in  confusion,  when 
tli©  artillery,  which  was  served  by  officers  and 
men  of  the  regular  army,  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  them.    General  Lyon,  who  was  thrice 
wounded  early  in  the  engagement,  and  had  had 
his  horse  killed  under  him,  mounting  another 
horse,  led  the  Second  Kansas  Regiment,  which 
had  lost  its  colonel,  for  a  charge  upon  the  ene- 
my ;  but  was  killed  instantly  by  a  rifle  ball, 
which  struck  him  in  the  breast.    His  death  did 
not,  however,  throw  the  Federal  troops  into 
confusion,  and  the  battle,  in  which  Major  Stur- 
gis now  commanded,  was  continued  for  nearly 
three  hours  longer,  when  the  Confederate 
troops  were  driven  from  their  camp  and  the 
field.    Finding  his  force  too  much  reduced  to 
hold  the  position,  Major  Sturgis  pave  the  order 
to  fall  back  on  Springfield,  and  there  resigned 
the. command  to  Colonel  Siegel,  who  made  a 
masterly  retreat  with  the  remnant  of  his  army, 
his  baggage  trains,  and  $250,000  in  specie,  to 
Rolla,   The  loss  of  the  Federal  force  in  this 
battle  was  223  killed,  721  wounded,  292  miss- 
ing, mostly  prisoners.    The  Confederate  loss, 
according  to  their  own  account,  was  517  killed, 
about  800  wounded,  and  80  missing.   Three  of 
their  generals  were  wounded,  two  of  them 
mortally. 

WINCHESTER  is  the  capital  of  Frederick 
County,  Virginia,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
north-northwest  of  Richmond,  and  seventy-one 
miles  west  by  north  of  Washington.  Excepting 
Wheeling,  it  is  the  largest  town  in  the  State 
west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  which  is  twenty  miles 
distant.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Winchester 
and  Potomac  Railroad,  thirty  miles  long,  which 
connects  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
at  Harper's  Ferry.  The  Confederate  forces,  on 
their  retreat  from  Harper's  Ferry  in  the  middle 
of  June,  halted  here.  The  place  was  thence- 
forth occupied  by  them  through  the  year.  It 
was  the  head-quarters  of  a  wing  of  the  great 
army  of  the  Confederates,  whose  centre  was  at 
Manassas  Junction.   The  number  of  troops  was 

freater  or  less  as  circumstances  might  require, 
he  fortifications  surrounding  the  town,  except 
to  the  southward  on  the  high  ground,  were  very 
heavy.  The  works  were  made  with  logs  and 
barrels  filled  with  earth.  In  front  of  the  breast- 
works deep  trenches  were  dug,  communicating 
below  with  the  inside  of  the  works.  The  guns 
were  masked  by  artificial  thickets  of  ever- 
greens, extended  in  some  cases,  to  be  used  as 
ambuscades  for  riflemen  and  sharpshooters. 
The  fortifications  extended  two  and  a  half 
miles,  and  the  trees  were  felled  between  Bunker 
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Hill  and  Winchester  to  impede  a  hostile  ad- 
vance. 

WINTIIROP,  Major  Theodore,  an  officer 
of  volunteers  in  the  United  States  army,  and 
an  American  author,  born  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  September  22,  1828,  killed  in  the  battle 
at  Great  Bethel,  Juue  10,  1801.  He  grad- 
uated  with  high  honors  at  Yule  Collogo,  in 
1848,  and  soon  after,  partly  to  recruit  his 
health,  impaired  by  too  close  application,  Railed 
for  Europe,  where  he  made  an  extensivo  tour 
mostly  on  foot.  In  Italy  he  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  W.  H.  Aspinwall  of  New  York, 
and  upon  his  return  became  tutor  to  his  son, 
with  whom  he  afterwards  again  visited  Europe. 
Returning  from  this  second  tour,  he  entered  tho 
employ  of  tho  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company 
and  went  to  Panama,  where  he  resided  about 
two  years.  He  then  joined  tho  unfortunate 
expedition  of  Lieutenant  Strain,  the  exposures 
of  which  injured  his  health  to  such  a  degreo 
that  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  New  York. 
He  next  engaged  in  the  study  of  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  tho  bar  in  1855.  He  first  practised 
in  St.  Louis,  but  finding  the  climate  unfavorable, 
he  returned  again  to  New  York,  where  his 
fondness  for  literary  pursuits  drew  him  aside 
from  his  profession. 

At  tho  commencement  of  hostilities  which 
resulted  in  the  present  war,  he  enrolled  lfim- 
■elf  in  the  artillery  corps  of  tho  Seventh  Regi- 
ment, and  subsequently  was  made  acting  mili- 
tary secretary  and  aid  by  Gen.  Butler.  Ilis 
description  of  tho  forty-two  days'  campaign  of 
tho  Seventh  Regiment,  in  the  June,  July,  and 
August  numbers  of  tho  Atlantic  Monthly,  at- 
tracted much  attention  by  its  gracefulness  and 
brilliancy,  and  tho  interest  thus  excited  was 
afterwards  heightened  by  his  untimely  death. 
In  tho  autumn  of  18t»l,  Messrs.  Ticknor  and 
Fields,  of  Boston,  published  two  works  of  fic- 
tion of  considerable  merit,  *'  Cecil  Dreemo"  and 
41  John  Brent,"  which  were  found  among  his 
papers  after  his  doath. 

WISCONSIN,  one  of  the  Northwostcrn  States 
of  the  Union,  was  admitted  in  18-48.  It  lies  be- 
tween tbe  parallels  of  42°  30'  and  47*  05'  north 
latitude,  and  between  87*  and  92°  50'  wes.t 
longitude  from  Greenwich.  It  is  bounded  N. 
by  Lake  Superior;  N.  E.  by  the  upper  penin- 
sula of  Michigan  ;  E.  by  Lake  Michigan ;  S.  by 
Illinois ;  and  W.  by  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  from 
which  it  is  in  considerable  part  separated  by 
the  Mississippi  and  St.  Croix  rivers.  Its  area 
is  53,924  squaro  miles  and  its  population  in 
1800  was  775,873.  It  is  divided  into  58  coun- 
ties. Tbe  State  consists  geographically  of  two 
distinct  regions-  tho  elevated  plateau  lying 
north  of  tho  Wisconsin  River,  and  maintaining 
a  mean  altitude  of  from  800  to  1,200  feet  above 
the  surface  of  Lake  Snporior — a  country  of  heavy 
forests  and  high  rol  ing  lands,  well  watered, 
and  with  abundant  akes — a  region  in  which 
the  affluents  of  the  Mississippi  cross  and  inter- 
lock with  tho  streams  which  fall  into  Lakes 
Superior  and  Michigan  ;  and  the  southern  roll- 


ing prairie,  lying  south  of  tho  Wisconsin  River, 
also  well  watered  and  gemmed  with  lakes,  bnt 
of  less  altitude,  and  admirably  adapted  for  tbo 
cultivation  of  the  cereals.  The  northern  por- 
tion forms  a  part  of  the  great  Inmber-prodncing 
region  of  tho  northwest,  while  tho  southern 
will  long  be  one  of  the  most  productive  wheat 
regions  of  the  continent. 

The  following  arc  some  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
ductions of  tho  State  in  the  year  ending  June, 
1860,  according  to  the  census :  Wheat,  15,812,- 
625  bush. ;  rye,  888,534  bush. ;  Indian  corn, 
7,505,290  bush. ;  oats,  1 1,059.270  bush. ;  wool, 
1,01 1,915 lbs.;  potatoes, 3,848,505 bush.;  barley, 
678,992  bush.;  cheese,  1,104,459  lbs.;  butter, 
13,651,053  lbs.;  maple  sugar,  1,584,406  lbs.; 
maple  molasses,  83,003  gals. ;  sngarhouso  mo- 
lasses, 19,253  gals. ;  tobacco,  87,595  lbs. 

The  State  has  paid  great  attention  to  internal 
improvements.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1862, 
there  were  completed  and  in  progress  in  the 
State,  2,223  miles  of  railway;  of  theso  922 
miles  were  open  for  traffic,  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  which  had  cost  $33,630,693. 
The  condition  of  the  banks  of  the  State,  at  tbe 
commencement  of  1801,  was  as  follows: 


Number  of  Banks  lift 

Capital  •4.7*8.000 

Loans  ami  Discount!.   7.72*A>7 

Stocks.   4,9«>,f»5ii 

Other  investment.*.   1,722.77* 

Due  bv  cither  banks.  

NotM  of  other  banks.   l.lfti.986 

8  peel©   STioH 

Circulation....   4.310.175 


Deposit*.  

Other  iiabiliUes 


In  Juno,  1802,  there  was  a  riot  in  Milwaukee, 
in  consequence  of  the  rejection  by  the  bankers  of 
that  city  of  the  notes  of  most  of  the  banks  of 
the  State.  The  banking  law  of  the  State,  which 
was  modelled  on  the  free  banking  law  of  New 
York,  though  modified  in  some  particulars,  per- 
mitted the  lodging  with  the  State  comptroller, 
for  tho  security  of  the  issues  of  the  brtnks  of  the 
State,  of  tho  bonds  of  the  different  States ;  and 
as  the  bonds  of  the  Southern  were  generally 
lower  than  those  of  the  Northern  States,  tho 
banks  had  purchased  largely  of  those  as  a  basis 
for  banking,  and  had  issued  their  notes  on  those 
securities.  The  rapid  reduction  of  the  market 
value  of  these  stocks,  after  the  commencement 
of  secession,  produced  an  equally  rapid  depre- 
ciation in  tho  value  of  tho  bank  notes  based 
upon  them,  and  the  eventual  curtailment  of  tho 
issues  of  these  banks,  occasioning  severe  losses 
and  much  bitterness  of  feeling  on  the  part  of 
tho  innocent  holders  of  their  notes.  The  riot 
was  finally  quelled  by  tho  State  authorities 
without  loss  of  life,  but  after  considerable  de- 
struction of  property. 

Wisconsin  was  one  of  the  first  States  of  tho 
North  to  declare  herself  unalterably  for  the 
Union.  The  State  had  gone  for  Lincoln  in  No- 
vember, 1800,  by  20,000  majority  over  all  tho 
other  candidates,  and  the  State  election  held 
the  same  month  had  resulted  in  a  very  large 
republican  majority  in  both  branches  of  tho 
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Legislature.  The  Legislature  convened  at 
Madison  on  the  10th  of  January,  and  Gov. 
Ramsey  undoubtedly  expressed  the  sentiments 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State  in 
saying,  as  he  did  in  his  Message,  that  "the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  legal,  and  there  was 
no  ju9t  cause  of  complaint  from  any  quarter." 
In  reference  to  the  secession  movement  which 
had  already  attained  formidable  proportions,  he 
said :  "  This  is  not  a  league  of  States,  but  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people.  The  General  Govern- 
ment cannot  change  the  character  of  the  State 
governments,  or  usurp  any  power  not  delegat- 
ed ;  nor  can  any  State  change  its  character  or 
increase  its  rights.  The  signs  of  the  times  in- 
dicate in  my  opinion  that  there  may  arise  a 
contingency  in  the  condition  of  the  Govern- 
ment, under  which  it  may  become  necessary  to 
respond  to  the  call  of  the  National  Government 
for  men  and  means  to  sustain  the  integrity  of 
the  Union,  and  thwart  the  designs  of  men  en- 
gaged in  an  organized  treason." 

The  response  of  the  Legislature  to  this  Message 
was  such  as  to  show  their  loyalty  and  willingness 
to  participate  in  any  measures  which  the  emer- 
gency might  demand ;  but  as,  during  the  winter, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  strong  probability  of  a  paci- 
fication of  the  difficulty,  no  measures  of  defence 
were  adopted.  The  Legislature  adjonrned  April 
17.  On  the  receipt  of  the  President's  proclama- 
tion of  April  15,  the  Governor's  guard  at  once 
volunteered,  and  volunteer  companies  were 
formed  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  Gov.  Ramsey 
called  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature,  which 
convened  in  May.  In  his  Message,  the  Gov- 
ernor reviewed  the  causes  of  the  difficulties, 
and  recommended  that  immediate  measures 
should  be  taken  to  prosecute  the  war  with  ener- 
gy, lie  urged  the  immediate  eqnipment  of  six 
regiments  of  volunteers,  the  purchase  of  u  num- 
ber of  rifled  cannon,  and  the  appropriation  of  a 
million  of  dollars  for  the  purposes  of  the  war. 
He  also  suggested  the  necessity  of  a  more  effi- 
cient military  organization,  and  insisted  on  the 
vital  importance  to  Wisconsin  of  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi. 

"The  vast  lumber -and  mineral  interests  of 
Wisconsin,  independent  of  her  commanding 
produce  and  stock  trade,  bind  her  fast  to  the 
north  border  and  Northwestern  States,  and 
demand,  like  them,  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  and  all  its  tributaries,  from  their 
highest  navigable  waters  to  their  mouths." 

The  Legislature  responded  fully  and  heartily 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Governor.  Dur- 
ing their  session,  wliich  closed  on  the  27th  of 
May,  they  passed  a  "  war  bill,"  providing  for 
the  raising  of  five  additional  regiments,  besides 
the  three  already  called  for  by  the  Government ; 
and,  in  case  these  should  also  be  needed  by  the 
United  States,  the  raising  a  reserve  of  two 
more  still,  and,  in  case  of  farther  coll  from  the 
General  Government,  they  authorized  the  Gov- 
ernor to  keep  constantly  a  reserve  of  two  regi- 
ments beyond  what  were  required  for  the  na- 
tional defence.  For  the  organization  and  equip- 


ment of  this  force  they  made  specific  provision. 
An  act  "  to  provide  for  borrowing  money  to  re- 
pel invasion  and  suppress  insurrection,"  was  also 
passed,  which  appointed  the  Governor,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  aud  State  Treasurer  Commission- 
ers to  negotiate  a  loan  upon  State  bonds,  bear- 
ing six  per  cent,  interest,  of  ono  million  of  dol- 
lars. Sixty  per  cent,  of  this  loan  was  to  bo  ne- 
gotiated for  specie,  and  the  remainder  for  fully 
secured  bank  paper. 

Two  acts  were  passed  in  regard  to  the  main- 
tenance of  families  of  volunteers :  one  appropri- 
ating from  the  war  fund  five  dollars  per  month 
to  each  family,  and  the  other  authorizing  coun- 
ties, towns,  cities,  and  villages  to  levy  special 
taxes  for  the  same  purpose.  The  sum  of  $50,000 
was  appropriated  to  buy  arms,  and  an  act  passed 
to  prevent  rendering  aid  to  enemies,  containing 
stringent  provisions  for  the  prompt  punishment 
of  offences  coming  within  that  category. 

Under  the  stimulating  influence  of  excite- 
ment, and  provided  by  their  enactments  with 
the  necessary  means  of  effective  service,  the 
citizens  of  Wisconsin  promptly  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  the  Government, 

The  whole  number  sent  into  the  field  by  the 
State  at  the  commencement  of  1862,  according 
to  Gov.  Salomons,  was  24,000,  a  number  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  quota  of  the  State ; 
and  it  is  only  justice  to  say  that  no  troops 
proved  themselves  more  efficient  in  all  soldieTly 
duties  than  those  from  Wisconsin.  From  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  arms,  they  were  unable 
to  enter  upon  tho  service  so  early  as  the  sol- 
diers of  some  of  the  other  States,  but  once 
armed  and  equipped,  their  courage  and  endur- 
ance rendered  them  most  valuable  soldiers. 

WOOL  and  FLAX  FABRICS,  and  CANE 
FIBRE.  A  process  has  been  introduced  for 
disintegrating  wool,  flax,  and  cane,  by  charging 
it  in  a  cannon  with  steam,  and  then  suddenly 
discharging  it  with  explosion.  Flax  and  hemp 
thus  reduced  to  fine  short  fibre  is  well  adapted 
for  mixing  with  wool  in  various  cloths.  Short 
flax  fibre  is  capable  of  being  most  intimately 
mixed  with  wool  in  the  fulling  operation.  The 
disintegration  of  cane  is  performed  by  charging 
cylinders  of  boiler  iron,  which  are  about  18  feet 
in  length  and  1A  to  2  feet  in  diameter,  with 
cane  to  about  two-thirds  full.  A  head  of  steam 
is  then  let  on,  which  moistens  and  softens  the 
cane,  until  it  has  sufficient  force  to  blow  open  a 
door  at  one  end,  when  the  whole  mass  is  ex- 
ploded with  a  noise  like  that  of  a  cannon.  The 
cane  falls  to  the  ground,  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  coarse  oakum.  It  is  then,  by  another 
process,  reduced  to  pulp  and  manufactured  into 
paper  of  all  qualities,  from  tho  cheapest  to  the 
finest.  The  cane  is  the  common  fishing  rods, 
which  grow  in  great  abundance  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Ono  establishment  for  the  disintegration  of 
cane  has  been  in  operation  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
for  some  years.  The  work  is  now  suspended  in 
consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  the 
raw  material  in  North  Carolina  during  the  war. 
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ZWlRNER,  Ernst  FBiEDmcn,  a  German  ar- 
chitect, born  at  Jacobswald,  in  Silesia,  Feb.  28, 
1802,  died  at  Cologne,  September  22, 1861.  lie 
was  the  son  of  an  inspector  of  forges,  and  was 
destined  in  childhood  to  the  pursuits  of  metal- 
lurgy, for  which  he  manifested  a  high  capacity ; 
but  his  preference  for  architecture  was  so  evi- 
dent that  his  father  consented  to  allow  him  to 
follow  his  own  inclination.  After  completing 
his  classical  course  of  studies,  he  entered  the 
school  of  architecture  at  Breslau,  from  which 
he  graduated  at  the  age  of  19  years.  His  first 
engagements  procured  him  the  means  of  enter- 
ing, three  years  after,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Ar- 
chitecture and  the  University  of  Berlin.  lie 
remained  there  four  years,  and  was  enrolled 
among  the  auxiliary  members  of  the  Superior 
Administration  of  Architecture  in  1828.  lie 
became  next  the  pupil  and  assistant  of  Schin- 
kel,  one  of  the  most  eminent  architects  of  mod- 
ern times,  and  for  a  time  followed  his  plans  and 
principles.  In  1833  he  was  elected  architect 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  and  thenceforth  it 
was  the  first  object  of  his  ambition  to  com- 
plete that  great  work  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  its  projector.  The  cathedral  had  been 
already  five  hundred  years  in  building,  and 


each  generation  had  advanced  it  somewhat,  but 
none  had  dared  to  dream  of  seeing  it  finished 
and  surmounted  by  its  colossal  dome.  Zwir- 
ner  believed  its  completion  within  his  life-time 
and  under  his  direction  possible,  and  when  the 
good  people  shook  their  heads  at  his  enthusi- 
asm, it  only  strengthened  his  faith  and  made  his 
zeal  the  more  fervid.  lie  succeeded  in  inter- 
esting Frederick  William  IV.,  king  of  Prussia, 
in  the  work,  and  in  inducing  him  to  bestow 
upon  it  an  annual  subsidy  of  $37,500,  to  aid  in 
its  completion ;  liberal  subscriptions  came  also 
from  other  quarters,  and  in  1854  King  Fred- 
erick William,  with  his  own  hands,  placed  the 
keystone  in  the  north  portal  of  the  cathedral. 
The  great  work,  a  most  admirable  reproduction 
of  the  best  got  hie  architecture  of  tho  middle 
ages,  wns  nearly  completed  in  1855,  but  the 
last  touches  of  the  architect,  were  not  given  to 
it  till  1860.  M.  Zwirner  also  designed  and  exe- 
cuted several  other  chapels  and  castles  of 
great  beauty,  at  different  points  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
had  been  for  some  years  president  of  the 
Council  of  Architecture  of  the  province  of 
Cologne,  and  privy  councillor  of  the  Prussian 
Government. 
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venes, 141 ;  authorizes  enlistment*  in  Kentucky,  899. 
Conor***,  United  State*.— Convenes  December  8*1,  1S60, 
166;  its  members,  166;  cause  of  trouble  to  the  country, 
166,  167;  better  look  tbe  matter  in  the  lace,  167;  this 
state  of  affairs  looks  to  two  things,  167;  all  that  is 
asked.  Is  to  bo  allowed  to  depart  In  peace,  16*;  repeal 
all  the  personal  liberty  laws,  and  It  will  not  stop  this 
revolution,  16$;  we  intend  to  leave  this  Union— then 
bring  us  back,  16S ;  Delaware  the  first  to  adopt  the  Con- 
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•iltutton,  and  will  bo  the.  last  to  do  any  act  for  separa- 
tion, 169;  the  portion  of  th*  message  on  the  state  of  tho 
country  referred  to  •  committee  of  thirteen  In  the  Ben- 
ate,  188 ;  object,  163;  the  country  will  go  safely  through 
the  crista,  168;  we  should  look  to  our  conn  try,  not  to 
our  party.  In  the  consequences  of  our  action,  168;  sec- 
tional hostility  substituted  for  fraternity,  160;  whore  to 
the  remedy,  169 ;  the  only  point  that  remains  for  differ- 
ence, 169;  first  thrng  to  be  done,  169;  the,  crisis  can  be 
met  only  In  one  way,  169;  nothing  which  cannot  be  re- 
dressed promptly  and  in  tho  most  efficacious  manner, 
170 ;  a  war  of  sentiment  and  opinion  by  one  form  of  so- 
ciety against  another  form  of  society,  1T0;  the  only  con- 
cession that  will  satisfy  the  South,  1T0;  the  Republicans 
a  unit  against  It,  1T0;  a  large  majority  of  the  North  op- 
posed to  any  interference  with  slavery,  1T1 ;  theeo  dis- 
cussions amount  to  nothing— we  cannot  save  the  Union, 
171 ;  if  there  to  any  thing  in  the  legislation  of  the  Federal 
Government  not  right,  the  Republican*  are  not  respon- 
sible for  It,  171 ;  the  last  election,  179;  I  would  not  com- 
promise awny  the  platform  npon  which  the  candidate 
was  elected,  172;  amendments  to  the  Constitution  pro- 
posed, 172 ;  tbeir  nature.  179;  is  It  not  tho  cheapest  prlco 
at  which  this  Union  was  ever  purchased,  178;  willing- 
ness of  Southern  statesmen  to  compromise,  174;  the 
remedy  to  not  to  be  sought  In  compromise,  but  In  a  faith- 
ful execution  of  tho  bond,  174;  this  controversy  will  not 
be  settled  here,  174. 

Commltteo  of  thirteen  appointed,  175;  report,  175; 
other  resolutions,  17ft;  the  real  causes  of  the  discontent, 
175 ;  war  means  disunion— final,  Irrevocable,  eternal  sep- 
aration, 175;  modification  of  Crittenden's  resolutions, 
176 ;  their  object,  176 ;  Its  Importance,  176;  the  Union  to 
now  dissolved,  176;  the  canse  of  the  South  will  receive 
the  sympathy  of  tans  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  patri- 
otic men  In  the  non-slavcholtllnii  States,  176;  resolutions 
that  tho  Constitution  Is  sufficient  for  the  evil,  and  that 
tho  energies  of  the  Government  should  be  directed  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  176;  attempt  to  consider 
the  Crittenden  resolutions  177 ;  Its  failure.  177 ;  renewed, 
177;  failure,  177;  considered,  177;  amendments,  177 ; 
withdrawal  of  Senator  Iverson,  178;  his  letter,  178; 
resolutions  or  Virginia  for  a  peaee  conference,  178 ;  sent 
to  Congress  by  President  Buchanan,  179;  memorial  from 
New  York  city  presented  In  the  Senate,  179 ;  speaking 
goes  before  voting,  voting  goes  before  giving  money,  and 
all  go  before  a  battle,  190 ;  not  to  be  expected  that  In  the 
ninety  days  allotted  to  this  Congress,  reason  and  Judg- 
ment will  come  back  to  the  people,  180;  what  do  wo 
hear,  ISO ;  what  to  recommended,  180;  a  convention  ul- 
timately bo  called,  ISO;  If  the  Union  falls,  stand  in  tho 
breach,  ISO ;  the  policy  of  the  new  Administration,  1S1 ; 
tho  remedies ikillng  through  the  Constitution,  battle  and 
bloodshed  to  preserve  the  Union,  181 ;  different  views  in 
regard  to  the  future,  181 ;  extremes  North  and  8outh 
tend  to  Inevitable  disunion,  1S1 ;  the  action  of  the  Senate 
Las  created  tho  Impression  that  there  to  no  hope  for  an 
adjustment,  191 ;  non-intervention  disrupted  tho  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  has  now  disrupted  the  Union,  181 ;  one 
of  threo  contingencies  Inevitably  before  tho  country, 
1*1 ;  a  settlement,  or  recognition  of  a  peaceablo  separa- 
tion, or  war,  1*1 ;  have  we  seized  any  forts,  1S2. 

Naval  appropriation  bill  considered,  192;  Is  there  any 
demand  for  these  steamers,  192 ;  explanation,  182 ;  what 
to  tho  public  emergency,  182;  the  bill  has  no  warllko 
purpose,  1S2;  duty  to  let  the  South  go  In  peace,  188; 
what  does  the  United  States  want  to  do,  188;  if  tho 
time  comes  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  nse  force  under 
the  laws  and  Constitution,  I  am  ready  to  do  it,  188;  this 
Government  cannot  bo  peaceably  destroyed,  or  ovcr- 
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thrown,  or  divided,  183;  to  what  purposes  are  these 
steamers  to  be  appliod,  1S8. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution  proposed,  1 83 ;  re- 
marks, 164 ;  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  1S4 ;  the 
attempt  to  enforce  the  laws  in  South  Carolina,  when  sho 
was  not  a  member  of  this  Confederacy,  would  brin? 
about  cl  vil  war.  185;  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  Gov 
ernment,  1S5;  the  present  state  of  things  foreseen  foi 
yean,  165;  extent  to  which  secession  will  go,  1S5;  right 
of  South  Carolina  to  take  tho  course  she  did,  1S5 :  an  at- 
tempt to  |»rovo  that  this  Government  to  uo  Government 
at  all,  186;  this  Govcrnmrnt  not  a  compact,  1S6;  resolu- 
tion of  Senator  Da  via,  186;  sentiments  of  a  majority  of 
the  Northern  people,  embraced  in  threo  propositions, 
1S7 ;  present  complaints  of  the  South,  157 ;  what  to  of- 
fensive to  tho  South  In  the  Chicago  platform,  1S7 ;  senti- 
ment of  the  South  for  demanding  guarantees,  1S7. 

Bill  to  provide  a  temporary  government  for  Arizona 
considered,  158;  Mexican  law  on  slavery,  1S8;  abolition- 
ists watching  present  affairs  with  intense  interest,  1SS; 
can  a  citizen  obeying  a  State  law  be  hung  for  treason, 
133;  tho  point  at  issue  between  the  two  sections,  ISO; 
Mexican  law,  1S9 ;  views  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  ISO  *  It  la 
no  longer  a  question  of  union,  but  one  of  reunion,  190; 
the  real  grievance  of  the  8oitth,  190;  no  ground  to  fear 
Republican  Interference,  190;  what  is  the  condition  of 
the  country,  190;  message  from  the  President,  191 ;  the 
events  which  have  taken  place,  191 ;  It  to  proposed  that 
the  Government  should  abdicate,  192 ;  Congressional 
compromises  not  Ukcly  to  save  the  Union,  192;  Immedi- 
ate duty  of  Congress,  192;  Florida  Senators  retire,  193; 
their  remarks,  198-190;  Alabama  Senators  retire, 
196;  speeches,  196, 197;  Mississippi  Senators  retire,  198; 
speeches  of  Senator  Davis,  199 ;  Louisiana  Senators  re- 
tire, 200;  speeches,  200 ;  in  the  Mouse,  President's  Mes- 
sage referred  to  a  committeo  of  one  from  each  State, 
201;  tho  committee,  202;  members  decline  to  serve, 
202;  propositions  submitted  to  the  Mouse,  208, 204;  not 
a  representative  of  tho  Democratic  party  on  tho  com- 
mittee, 203;  what  was  the  cause  of  this  discrimination. 
203;  manoeuvres  in  the  Mouse  to  obtain  uo  expression 
for  compromise,  204-206;  position  of  tjio  Republican 
■  party,  206;  slave  property,  206 ;  state  of  opinion  in  tho 
Mouse.  207 ;  debate,  207 ;  Importance,  of  cotton,  907 ;  reso- 
lution relative  to  slavery  unanimously  passed  tho  House, 
209. 

Proviso  to  exclude  slavery  from  tho  territories,  208 ; 
omitted  In  the  bills  introduced.  209;  right  of  secession, 
209,  209 ;  love  of  the  Union,  209 ;  Importance  of  cotton, 
209;  object  of  the  forts,  210;  the  President  should  collect 
the  revenue,  210;  the  Government  must  bo  maintained, 
210. 

Object  of  tho  South,  211 ;  movement  of  Major  Ander- 
son, 21 1 ;  South  Carolina  to  to-day  approachable  with 
reason  and  words  of  kindness,  211 ;  the  door  of  concilia- 
tion not  closed,  212;  amendment  offered  to  the  appro- 
priation bill,  that  no  money  shall  be  used  by  tho  Gov- 
ernment to  make  war,  212;  Is  It  tho  purpose  to  wage 
war  or  not,  212 :  no  war  contemplated  by  the  Govern- 
ment but  a  defensive  one,  212;  members  from  Georgia 
retire,  218. 

Reasons  for  opposing  all  compromise,  213;  the  Just 
laws  of  tho  country  should  be  enforced,  914 ;  the  present 
to  no  time  for  compromise,  214;  obey  the  Constitution, 
and  administer  the  laws  as  they  are,  and  all  will  be  well, 
214;  a  srncral  Insurrection  against  th*  authority  of  the 
United  States,  214;  the  present  condition  of  things,  214; 
the  Southern  Confederacy  Is  not  hostile,  215 ;  one  of  two 
things  most  be  done,  215;  it  to  a  revolution— no  more 
and  no  less,  215 ;  object  and  effect  of  this  bill  to  coercion, 
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815;  to  uy  that  we  have  not  the  constitutional  power  to 
protect  ourselves  Is  an  absurdity,  215;  censure  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  SIS ;  votes  on  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Tblrty-three,  SIC,  S17,  218;  In  the  Senate, 
a  bill  to  discontinue  postal  service  considered,  SIS; 
rather  a  peaco  measure  than  otherwise,  SIS ;  an  indirect 
attempt  to  strike  at  States  which  have  seceded,  219; 
what  the  bill  assumes,  219;  what  la  the  secret  of  the  op- 
position to  this  bill,  219;  a  deliberate  plot  to  break  up 
this  Union  under  pretence  of  preserving  it,  219;  bnt  one 
issno  in  this  cose,  219;  communication  from  tho  Presi- 
dent of  the  Peace  Conference,  284);  report  on,  220;  dis- 
sent of  certain  Senators,  220;  their  reasons,  220;  resolu- 

lu crease  the  difficulties,  220 ;  compromise  needed  to  savo 
the  country,  220 ;  to  be  deplored  that  the  mediation  of 
Virginia  has  not  been  effective,  221 ;  we  stand  in  the 
presence  of  peace  or  war,  222 ;  the  amendments  of  the 
Peace  Conference  are  a  cheat,  222;  the  Senate  convenes 
on  Sunday  evening,  228 ;  crowded  hall,  223 ;  dlaturbance, 
223;  questions  of  order,  228 ;  readiness  of  the  South  to 
compromise,  224;  amendments  offered  to  the  Peace  Con- 
ference proposition,  224;  all  measures  full  to  pass,  225; 
Congress  adjourns,  225. 

Extra  Skbbiox,  commencing  July  4th,  225;  the  mem- 
bers, 225 ;  question  of  the  right  of  Senators  from  Western 
Virginia  to  seats,  226 ;  notice  of  a  bill  to  confiscate  prop- 
erty, 226;  resolution  to  approve  the  acts  of  the  Presi- 
dent, 22T;  amendment  offered,  227;  all  the  propositions 
of  this  Joint  resolution  cannot  be  endorsed,  227;  suspen- 
sion of  the  Kab«x*  corpus,  227 ;  no  necessity  for  It,  227 ; 
tho  acts  of  the  Administration  were  forced  upon  it  by 
the  condition  of  the  country,  22S ;  an  army  of  forty  thou- 
sand true  men  last  January  would  have  prevented  this 
state  of  affairs,  223;  the  application  of  force  is  not  tho 
way  to  maintain  the  Union,  S2S ;  Justification  for  the 
suspension  of  the  writ  of  kabttu  corpus,  228;  ratify 
whatever  needs  ratification,  223;  the  determined  aggre- 
gated power  of  the  whole  people  of  this  country  will  yet 
conquer,  229;  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  229 ; 
seizure,  of  telegraphic  despatches  a  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, 280 ;  the  President  has  no  right  to  regulate 
commerce  between  the  States,  280;  he  has  involved 
tho  country  In  a  war  in  violation  of  tho  Constitution, 
280;  other  Instances, 230 ;  those  who  propose  to  maintain 
the  Union  by  force  are  disunionUta,  230;  efforts  to  avert 
the  difficulty,  231 ;  what  Is  the  excuse  for  this  violation 
of  the  Constitution— necessity,  281 ;  the  doctrine  of  ne- 
cessity denied,  281 ;  what  has  the  President  done,  232; 
who  is  to  Judge,  282 ;  the  line  of  demarcation  in  endors- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  President,  282;  the  Increase  of  tho 
army.  232;  not  disposed  to  say  the  Administration  has 
unlimited  power,  288;  this  Joint  resolution  of  not  much 
importance,  238;  the  Senate  does  not  Intend  to  pass  tho 
resolution,  284:  the  President  has  no  power  to  suspend 
the  writ  of  haboa*  corpus,  284;  resolution  to  expel  cer- 
tain Senators  offered,  284 ;  is  a  Senator  to  be  condemned 
Individually  for  the  action  of  his  State,  284 ;  desirable  to 
deny  on  this  door  the  right  of  any  State  to  secede,  284 ; 


Senators  from  Western  Virginia,  their  credentials  pre- 
sented, 285;  involves  grave  questions,  235;  you  have  no 
authority  to  create  a  new  State,  285;  the  certificates, 
285;  an  abandonment  of  the  whole  form  of  your  Gov- 
ernment, 285;  it  Is  because  we  will  not  recognize  Insur- 
rection In  a  State  that  we  admit  these  men,  285;  this 
proceeding  is  an  overthrow  of  the  Constitution,  286. 

Amendment  offered  to  the  army  bill,  286;  the  pur- 
nose  of  this  war  is  to  maintain  the  national  honor,  236; 
the  national  property  and  uphold  the  flag,  286; 


to  preserve  the  Union,  286;  declarations  of  Senators, 
286 ;  rather  than  let  the  Government  perish  let  slavery 
perish,  286;  the  Institution  of  slavery  will  not  survive 
the  march  of  the  Union  armies  in  any  State,  286;  this 
is  no  war  of  subjugation,  286;  if  it  is  not  a  war  of  subju- 
gation, what  is  it,  287 ;  if  the  issue  Is  the  Government 
or  slavery,-then  let  slavery  do  down,  237;  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  did  not  of  necessity  produce  this  rebel- 
lion, 2S7 ;  U  commerce  to  be  destroyed  because  a  tariff 
is  made,  289;  what  right  has  any  Senator  to  go  into  my 
State  and  thrust  himself  between  me  and  my  property, 
287;  what  would  be  thought  If  you  were  to  march  an 
army  against  New  York  to  despoil  the  people  of  their 
houses  and  their  goods,  238 ;  amendment  rejected,  23S, 
Conduct  of  the  war,  28S ;  increase  of  the  army  neces- 
sary, 283;  what  is  the  clamor  about  the  increase  of  the 
regular  army,  2:59 ;  state  of  the  army  when  secession 
commenced,  289 ;  this  Government  rests  for  its  support 
on  the  consent  of  the  governed,  289 ;  men  and  money 
may  desolate  bnt  cannot  bring  peace,  289 ;  this  is  not  a 
war  of  conquest,  289 ;  this  Government  will  be  preserved 
and  the  gallows  will  eventually  perform  its  office,  240; 
what  Is  your  country  worth  when  the  finale  comes, 
240;  if  there  Is  no  other  way  to  quell  this  rebellion  we 
will  make  a  solitude  and  call  it  peace.  240 ;  not  vote 
more  men  and  money  than  the  Administration  asks, 
240;  one  hundred  thousand  men  entirely  sufficient  to 
restore  tho  Constitution,  240 ;  may  It  not  be  necessary 
to  leave  the  track  of  the  chariot  wheels  of  war  so  deep 
In  the  Southern  soil  that  a  century  may  not  obliterate 
It,  241 ;  amendment  offered,  241 ;  in  tho  Senate  resolu- 
tion on  tho  conduct  of  the  war  offered,  241 ;  the  war 
pmtM?cuted  for  the  purpose  of  the  subjugation  of  rebels 
and  traitors,  241 ;  the  resolution  simply  says  that  we 
are  not  waging  a  war  for  the  snbjugntlon  of  States,  241 ; 
wo  have  a  purpose  to  dofend  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  country,  242 :  a  fear  exists  that  the  design  of 
this  war  is  subjugation.  242;  such  not  Its  purpose,  212 ; 
Congress  no  right  to  Interfere  with  slavery  In  the  States, 
242 ;  this  war  is  prosecuted  for  purposes  of  subjugation, 
218;  tho  war  Is  prosecuted  for  the  purpose  of  subduing 
the  dlsonlonlats  of  the  Southern  States,  248;  what  did 
the  minority  demand,  248. 

In  tho  House  resolutions  relative  to  the  war  offered, 
244 ;  appropriation  to  pay  the  police  force  of  Baltimore 
considered,  244;  by  ratifying  the  acts  of  this  id  minis- 
ration  you  are  writing  the  blackest  pages  In  the  history 
of  this  courtry.  244*  division  of  the  Democratic  party 
at  Charleston  and  Baltimore  brought  the  existing  ca- 
lamity upon  tho  Union,  245;  the  Douglass  party  fur- 
nished you  one-half  of  your  entire  army.  245;  who 
forced  General  Scott  Into  the  battlo  at  Bull  Kon,  245; 
statement  or  General  Scott  respecting  the  battle,  246; 
discussion  of  the  battle,  246. 

Confiscation  bill  in  the  Senate,  246;  its  features,  247; 
fourth  section  of  the  bill,  247;  nnder  some  contingencies 
the  slave  becomes  entitled  to  his  freedom,  247;  it 
amounts  to  a  wholesale  emancipation,  247 ;  limitations 
of  the  bill,  247 ;  you  place  one  speclos  of  property  on  a 
different  footing  from  another.  248 ;  you  have  no  power 
by  the  Constitution  to  touch  slavery  at  all,  243;  is  It 
not  competent  to  forfeit  tho  claim  that  a  man  has  to  bis 
slaves  for  treason  in  tbe  master,  243 ;  If  yon  have  no 
power,  there  tho  question  ends,  243 ;  is  It  not  a  plain 
breach  of  the  Constitution  that  a  man  shall  forfeit  bis 
slaves,  249;  can  a  confiscation  law  promote  the  success 
of  the  army,  249;  the  rebels  have  no  standing  in  court, 
they  cannot  invoke  tbo  Constitution,  250;  bill  s 
and  passed,  250;  Congress  adjourns,  250. 

,  Its  boundaries,  250;  Government,  250, 
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latlon,  250;  member*  of  Congress,  220;  elect' on  In,  230; 
Message  of  Um  Governor,  221;  acts  of  tbo  Legisla- 
ture, 221;  militia  law,  1251;  first  regiment,  221;  peace 
meetings,  2M;  proclamation  of  the  Governor,  221 ;  Sec- 
ond Message  of  tbo  Governor,  253;  loan  of  two  millions, 
222 ;  regiments  furnished  during  tbo  year,  202. 
Contention  Commercial  meets  at  Memphis,  146;  action  of, 
UtL 

Cos wat,  Willam,  quartermaster  (n  tho  United  States  navy, 
252;  refuses  to  obey  bis  superiors  and  haul  down  tbo 
United  States  flag  at  the  Ponsacola  navy  yard,  252. 

Corcoran,  Colonel,  held  as  a  hostage  In  prison,  12L 

CoUon  consumption  in  1S81,  253;  cotton  enterprises  in  In- 
dia, 252;  export  from  tho  United  States,  258;  qual- 
ities of,  258;  Sural  cotton,  958;  supplies  from  other 
sources  than  tho  United  States,  258;  imports  to  Great 
Britain  from  all  countries,  254;  its  culture  In  Turkey, 
254;  do.  Greece,  254j  do.  Cyprus,  224j  da  Asia  Minor, 
254;  da  Egypt,  2Wj  da  Tunis,  224;  da  Madeira,  254; 
do.  Sierra  Leone,  254;  do.  Sherbo,  254;  da  Lagos,  254; 
do.  Elver  Niger,  2o5;  do.  other  places,  252. 

Recommendation  to  burn  it,  to  prevent  seizure,  142: 
export  of  prohibited,  105:  importation  of  into  Groat 
Britain  in  1961, 820. 

Cotton  Loan  proposed,  142;  instructions  to  planters,  142; 
views  of  tho  Government,  143. 

Cotton  Planters,  doings  of  convention  of,  LLL 

Cvurt-houste  and  Po*t~oJJlces  in  seceded  JSUitu,  their 
wlxure,  212=820. 

Cox,  General,  enters  Charleston,  Vs.,  1QLL 

Cox,  Samuel  9.,  Member  of  Congress,  1C0;  infidelity  to  the 
Union,  209;  submits  propositions  relative  to  secession, 
200. 

CarrrxaDSx,  Joan,  J.,  Senator  in  Thirty -sixth  Congress, 
106;  proposes  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  172; 
the  amendments,  178 ;  territory  to  be  divided  under 
them,  174;  modifications  of  his  resolutions,  176'  extra- 
ordinary  condition  of  the  conn  try  makes  it  necessary  to 
resort  to  this  extraordinary  measure,  176;  appeals  to, 
the  Senate  to  act  on  tbo  Peace  Conference  propositions, 
220;  on  tbo  Compromise  proposition,  222:  offers  a  reso- 
lution on  tho  object  of  the  war,  214.;  on  the  confiscation 
bill,  248.242;  first  to  bring  a  regiment  of  troops  Into 
Kentucky,  40L 

Currency.  (Sec  Bank*.) 

Cvbtix,  Governor  A.  G.,  Inaugural,  200 ;  Message  April 
9th  on  military  affairs.  560.  270:  proclamation  conven- 
ing Legislature  In  extra  session,  2LL 

Ccktis,  Samuel  It.,  Member  of  Congress,  ISO;  on  the  con- 
stitntlooal  power  of  the  Government  to  protect  Itself, 
21,'.. 

Custom-home*  In  teteded  State*,  their  seizure,  815-819 ; 
location  and  cost,  819, 82a 

CSabtoeyski,  Prince,  his  birth,  255:  education,  255;  sent 
as  hostage  to  Russia,  '£a>;  becomes  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  255;  na  confidence  In  Napoleon,  255;  offi- 
cial position  in  Poland,  255;  retires,  xod :  escapes  to 
Paris,  252 ;  residence  at  Paris,  2iO. 

D 

J>*vts,  J xrrRB50tc,  Senator  In  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  166; 
source  from  which  this  evil  has  sprang,  163 ;  offers  a 
resolution  expressing  the  claims  of  tha  South,  1S6 ;  asks 
to  be  excused  from  serving  on  tbo  Committee  of  Thir- 
teen, 175:  excused,  178;  motion  to  reconsider,  175;  re- 
quest withdrawn,  175;  remarks  on  withdrawing  from 
the  Senate,  193;  elected  President,  127:  address  on  bis 
arrival  at  Montgomery,  127 ;  inauguration  of,  127 ;  cabi- 
net authorized  to  sasuue  control  of  military  opera- 
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tions,  180;  on  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  133 ; 
proclamation  granting  letters  of  marque,  181;  copy  of 
letter  of  marque,  187;  instruction  to  privateers,  183; 
desires  peace,  189:  letter  to  tho  Mary  hind  Commis- 
sioners, 141;  proclamation  respecting  alien  enemies, 
145 ;  letter  to  President  Lincoln  relative  to  tbo  treat- 
ment of  tha  prisoners  captured  In  tho  privateer  Savan- 
nah, 150:  remarks  on  in  bis  message,  15fo;  chosen 
President  for  six  years,  122;  previously  elected  by 
Congress,  155;  vetoes  tho  act  to  prohibit  the  African 
slave  trade,  108 ;  on  tho  events  which  have  taken  place, 
101;  proclaims  martial  law  in  East  Tennessee,  441 ;  let- 
ter to  the  Governor  of  Kentucky,  1122. 
Vuvit,  Jrfl,  privateer,  officers  and  crew  convicted  of  piracy, 
151;  hostages  seized  by  the  Confederate  Government, 
.151. 

Delaware,  Its  boundaries,  25Gj  population,  256;  Govern- 
ment, 256j  Legislature  addressed  by  the  commissioner 
from  Mississippi,  250;  its  decision,  256j  proclamation  of 
tho  Governor,  220;  orders  of  da,  220;  volunteers  during 
the  year,  220;  views  of  tho  people,  250;  Peace  Conven- 
tion, 22Z;  tbo  speakers,  251 ;  Legislature  convenes,  227 ; 
Massage  of  tbo  Governor,  22L 

Instructions  of  Legislature  to  Commissioners  to  Peace 
Congress,  2&L 

Dexxuox,  Governor,  Message  of,  556;  proclamation  of, 
K>7 ;  decides  that  Ohio  debt  is  legal,  £uS. 

Derby,  George  II.,  bis  birth  and  death,  257;  education, 
207;  wounded  at  Cerro  Gordo,  257;  rank  In  tho  army, 
257:  bis  writings,  22L 

Despatch  to  the  President  o  the  Virginia  State  Conten- 
tion, on  the  attack  upon  Sumter,  12L 

Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  Confederate  Statee; 
Interview  of  the  commissioners  with  Lord  John  Russell, 
27S;  their  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  2T8;  his  reply, 
210;  further  corresponde.nee,  210. 

Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  United  States;  Senator 
Black's  circular  to  all  the  American  Ministers,  25?; 
Senator  Seward's  do,  253;  correspondence  with  the 
Minister  to  Prussia,  260:  correspondence  with  the  Min- 
ister to  Belgium,  2nd;  correspondence  with  the  Minister 
to  Mexico,  262;  correspondence  with  the  Minister  to 
Great  Britain,  202;  correspondence  with  tho  Minister  to 
France,  202;  correspondence  relative  to  the  seizure  of 
Mason  and  SUdell  from  the  British  steamer  Trent,  27fL 

Dives,  Alexander  S.,  member  of  Congress,  226 ;  on  the 
Confiscation  bill,  242* 

Dtx,  Joim  A.,  appointed  Secretary  of  Treasury  104;  speech 
at  Union  Square,  705;  letter  to  tbo  Collector  at  New 
Orleans  on  the  seizure  of  tho  marino  hospital,  820; 
proclamation  to  inhabitants  of  Accomac  and  North- 
ampton Counties,  Vs.,  Nov.  17,  644;  biographical  nolle* 
of,  122. 

Dixox,  James,  Senator  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  166:  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  to  avoid  tho  crisis,  162;  on  the  conduct 
of  tbo  war,  230, 

Doouttlb,  Jambs  R.,  Senator  in  Thirty-seventh  Congress, 
166;  on  shivery  restriction  in  Arizona,  1S9:  on  the 
Mexican  law,  199;  member  of  tho  Sonata,  225;  on  tbo 
cause  of  tho  war,  241 

Douglass,  Sir  Howard,  his  birth,  230;  military  career, 
220;  writings,  280. 

DocQLAfis,  Stephen  A.,  Senator  in  Thirty-sixth  Congress, 
16S ;  country  before  party,  168;  nine-tenths  of  the  com- 
plaints  about  tho  non-execution  of  tho  fugitive  slave  law 
are  unfounded,  171;  speech  on  tbo  state  of  affairs,  ITS; 
war  means  disunion,  175:  farther  remarks,  181 :  there  Is  a 
deliberate  plot  to  break  up  this  Union,  under  a  pretence 
of  preserving  it,  219;  ono  of  two  things  must  be  dona, 
210. 
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his  bl£b,  230;  education,  250;  public  offices  held,  290; 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  2S0;  vote  of  the  people, 
250;  speeches  in  Congress,  see  Coxoress;  speech  at 
Wheeling,  2S0;  address  to  the  Illinois  Legislature,  2S0; 
sickness,  250;  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Committee,  2*0;  death,  2*1. 
Pranemiile,  Va.,  its  situation,  251 ;  skirmish  at,  2S1 ;  details, 
'282. 

Dukll,  R,  Holland,  member  of  Congress,  166;  the  present 

is  no  time  for  compromise,  2LL 
Dcpoxt,  Commodore  S.  F„  commands  the  naval  expedition 

to  Tort  Royal,  2a2 ;  biographical  notice  of,  I2C 
Dec  yea,  Colon.:!,  at  the  battle  of  Great  Bethel,  344. 

E 

Fault,  Colonel,  at  Dull  Run,  S5, 

Earthquake*  and  Eruption*  if  Yolcanoe*  ;  earthquake  at 
Mcndoza,  South  America,  2S2;  city  totally  destroyed, 
2S2 ;  earthquake  at  Edd,  Africa,  292 ;  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius, 2S2;  earthquake  on  the  island  of  Pcuang,  2*3; 
earthquakes  in  the  United  States,  2S6. 

Eglixtox,  Karl  of,  his  birth,  254:  education,  2£1;  offices,  . 
2S4;  fond  of  sports  of  the  turf,  2S4 ;  revives  the  tourna- 
ment, 231, 

Ellis,  Joux  W.,  his  birth,  2*4;  education,  2S4;  offices  In 
North  Carolina,  2111;  elected  Governor,  2S4;  orders  the 
forts  to  be  seized,  2AL 

Letter  of,  to  President  Bnchanon.  537.  53S ;  answer  of, 
to  President  Lincoln's  call,  538,  539;  proclamation  of, 
bSSL;  message  of,  622. 

Ellsworth,  *Lpqbaiv  E.,  his  birth,  2S1;  education,  2S4; 
organizes  the  Chicago  Zouave  corps,  231;  raises  a  regi- 
ment of  volunteers  In  New  York,  2S4;  cause  of  his 
death,  2S3. 

Elzkt,  Colonel,  at  Dull  Pun,  SI 

Emmons,  Pbofessor  Euexezkr,  Taconic  System,  670. 

Epidemic*,  the  pnncipol  that  prevsiled  In  1*61,  2*5;  chol- 
era, 255;  typhus  fover.  2*5:  yellow  fever,  2*5;  small- 
pox, 2*5;  sanitary  reform,  2*5;  steppe  murrlan,  280; 
remedy  for  small-pox,  236. 

Ericmon'i  Battery.   (See  Xaty  ) 

Evaxb,  Joint,  his  birth,  2*7 ;  education,  2SI  discovers  fossil 

re  mains,  2S7:  labors  as  a  geologist,  2SL 
Evening  2Vetc*,  St  Louis,  suppressed  by  General  Fremont, 

410. 

Expedition*,  Military  and  Xaral,  their  number,  2*7,  the 
Ilatteras  Expedition,  2S7;  tho  expedition  to  Port  Royal, 
South  Carolina,  289:  the  expedition  to  Ship  Island  and 
New  Orleans,  290;  the  Burnside  expedition  to  North 
Carolina.  222;  tho  mortar  fleet  under  Com.  Porter,  222; 
the  Mississippi  River  expedition,  223. 

F 

Fairfax  Court- House,  its  situation,  2D4j  skirmish  at,  201; 
details,  29 4. 

Fast  Day*,  frequent,  294j  proclamation  of  President  Bu- 
chanan, 294;  resolution  of  tho  Confederate  Congress, 
-"-'■I :  proclamation  of  President  Davis,  294;  proclama- 
tion of  President  Lincoln,  295;  second  proclamation  of 
President  Davis,  225. 

Fa.ci.kxeh,  Cms.  J.,  his  arrest,  360. 

Fesskxdex,  W.  P.,  Senator  In  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  ICC : 
on  the  naval  appropriation  bill,  1S3;  on  tho  bill  to  dis- 
continue postal  service  in  seceded  States,  219 ;  on  the 
object  of  the  war,  21L 

Finance*  of  the  Confederate  State*,  coin  and  bank  circula- 
tion In,  809;  payment  of  Northern  debts  forbidden,  810; 


Treasury  notes  authorized,  310. ;  action  of  the  banks,  310; 
convention  of  bank  officers,  810 ;  resolutions,  310;  second 
session,  810;  resolutions,  810:  action  of  the  Confederate 
Congress,  311 ;  payments  of  interest  on  Southern  secu- 
rities, how  to  be  made,  311 ;  cotton  and  produce  loans, 
811;  form  of  subscription,  811 ;  Issues  of  paper  by  tho 
Government,  811 ;  failures  in  1SC1, 813. 

Finance*  of  the  United  State*,  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  295:  resources  and  payments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  its  origin  to  1S61,  295;  effect  of 
tho  war  upon  the  finances,  290;  loan  of  Juno,  1S61,  226  ; 
issue  of  Treasury  notes  in  December,  1*60,  2211;  bids  for 
loan,  296;  loan  authorized  in  February,  1*61,  296;  revi- 
sion of  the  tariff,  226;  bids  for  tho  loan,  226;  taken,  227. ; 
resources  of  the  Treasury,  221;  recommendations  of 
bank  committees,  221 ;  struggles  of  the  Government  for 
money,  231;  war  loans  of  the  States,  297;  CO  day  loan 
of  the  Government,  221;  demands  of  the  Secretary  upon 
Congress,  221;  action  of  Congress,  29*;  action  of  the 
banks  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  223 ;  re- 
port of  tho  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  December, 
299:  his  circular  to  assistant  treasurers  relative  to  de- 
mand notes,  290;  order  of  Gen.  Scott  to  the  army,  299: 
estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1*62, 222 ;  debt 
at  tho  close  of  1360-61,  80Oj  amounts  afterwards  author- 
ized, 800j  taxation,  801 ;  table  of  States,  population,  debt, 
valuation  of  property  and  tax,  801 ;  inequality  of  tho  tax, 
801 ;  table  of  population  and  assessed  value  of  real  and  per- 
sonal property  in  the  United  States,  S02 ;  table  of  the  true 
value  of  do.  per  census  of  I960,  302;  tho  change  from 
gold  to  paper  money,  803:  amount  of  metals  In  the 
country,  3U£l;  rate  of  money  and  bills  of  exchange  in 
New  York  for  1*61,  808;  specie  movement,  804:  re- 
ceipts, exports,  and  coinage  of  California  gold,  804;  bars 
of  California  gold,  304.;  value  of  each  bar,  805;  bullion 
deposits  at  the  assay  office  in  New  York,  805;  operations 
of  the  office,  805 ;  operations  of  the  mint  In  Philadel- 
phia, 806,  coinage,  806;'shlpmenta  of  specie  from  Eng- 
land, 3Qfi ;  coinage  of  stock  sales  during  1S61, 301;  State 
war  loans,  807 ;  loan  of  Indiana,  807;  loan  of  New  Jer- 
sey, 803;  loan  of  Massachusetts,  80S ;  loan  of  Connecticut, 
80S ;  loan  of  Maine,  80S ;  loan  of  Illinois,  80*;  loan  of 
Michigan,  809 ;  loan  of  Iowa,  808:  failure  to  negotiate, 
809_i  reason,  808;  loan  of  Ohio,  80S;  loon  of  New  York, 
SOS;  loon  of  Pennsylvania,  SOS;  contributions  of  cities 
and  towns,  809 ;  failures  in  the  United  States  in  1861, 
312;  revenue  and  expenditure  In  1S61,  813. 

Fitzpatrick,  Behjamm,  Senator  in  Thirty-sixth  Congress, 
166;  withdraws  front  the  Senate,  121;  his  remarks,  12L 

Florida,  ber  Senators  retire  from  Congress,  193;  their 
speeches  on  the  occasion,  ift3-ia.i 

Its  boundaries,  814;  lighthouses,  "14;  population, 
814;  government  814;  State  convention,  814;  when 
convened,  311 ;  Ordinance  of  Secession,  814;  vote  on  its 
passage,  814:  address  of  the  Sooth  Carolina  Commis- 
sioner to  the  Convention,  814 ;  acts  of  the  Convention, 
814:  treason  defined,  314:  seizure  of  forts  In  the  Stste, 
814;  troops  furnished  to  the  Confederate  Government, 
814 

Flovd,  Jonx  B.,  fnrnlshcs  arms  to  the  Southern  States, 
128, 121;  resigns  ns  Secretary  of  "War,  101 ;  li.dictmmt 
by  a  Grand  Jury  at  Washington,  101 ;  action  of  the 
court,  701. 

Folsom,  Sampsox,  Choctaw  dclegato  to  the  Confederate 
Congress,  873. 

Foote,  AxdbewIL,  commands  the  Fleet  of  Federal  gun- 
boats on  the  Mississippi  River,  221;  biographical  notice 
of,  126. 

Fort*  and  ArtenaU  in  weeded  State*,  their  seizure,  815: 
Fort  Caswell,  Its  cost,  810;  condition,  813;  Fort  John- 
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•on,  Its  position,  31ft;  Fort  Macon,  its  situation,  815 ; 
condition,  815;  Fort  Johnson,  Its  situation,  815 ;  condi- 
tion, 815;  Fort  Pickney,  its  situation,  815;  condition, 
815;  armament,  815 ;  Fort  Moultrie,  Its  situation,  815; 
its  occupation  by  troops,  815;  orders  to  Gen.  Anderson, 
816 ,  abandonment,  816 ;  seizure  by  South  Carolina  forces, 
816;  Fort  Pulaski,  its  situation,  817;  condition,  817; 
armament,  817;  seizure,  817;  Fort  Jackson,  its  situa- 
tion, 817;  Its  seizure,  817;  Fort  Clinch,  its  situation, 
317,  condition,  817;  Fort  Marion,  its  situation,  817;  Its 
seizure,  817;  Fort  Barrancas,  Its  situation,  817;  arma- 
ment, 817 ;  Fort  McBoe,  its  situation,  317;  its  seizure, 
817;  Fort  Morgan,  its  situation,  817 ;  seizure,  817 ;  Fort 
Gaines,  its  situation,  817;  seizure,  SIS;  fort  on  Ship 
Island,  its  condition,  818 ;  seizure,  818 ;  Fort  St  Philip, 
its  situation,  SIS;  seizure,  818;  Fort  Jackson,  Its  situa- 
tion, 819;  Fort  Livingston,  Its  situation,  81S;  Fort 
Brown,  its  situation,  813;  its  evacuation,  813;  Fort 
Smith,  Its  occupation,  813 ;  articles  captured,  818. 

Seizure  of  arsenals,  818,  819;  do.  ordnance  depot 
at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  819;  do.  of  mluts,  819;  do.  of 
custom-houses,  819 ;  do.  of  court  bouses  ami  post-offices, 
820;  do.  of  marine  hospitals,  820;  do.  of  lighthouses, 
820;  extinguishment  of  lights,  820. 
France,  boundaries,  888 ;  population,  828;  government,  32£; 
occurrences  of  the  previous  year,  828 ;  cession  of  Savoy 
and  Nice,  823;  occupation  of  Syria,  828;  change  In  tbo 
relations  with  England,  834;  commercial  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  824 ;  her  relations  with  Italy,  824;  excite- 
ment In  France,  824;  action  of  the  clergy,  825;  decree 
enlarging  the  liberty  and  scope  of  the  legislative  body, 
825;  freedom  of  tho  press,  825;  commercial  treaty  with 
Belgium,  825;  copyright  treaty  with  Russia,  825;  Victor 
Emanuel  recognized,  825;  the  elections,  825;  tho  Amer- 
ican blockade,  825;  export  trade  to  the  United  States, 
826;  effect  of  Its  loss,  826;  change  in  the  finances,  826; 
control  of  expenditures  yielded  to  the  legislature,  820; 
capture  of  Mason  and  Slide)),  action  of  the  emperor, 
826;  Mexican  expedition,  826,  Society  of  St  Vincent 
820;  its  suppression,  826;  Bcnau,8I7;  excitement  rela- 
tive to.  827. 

Fbaxcis,  Jonn  W.,  birth,  827;  education,  827;  pursuits, 

827 ;  literary  labors,  827. 
FBASKXtx,  Wm.  B.,  biographical  notice  of,  T2X 
Fbedkbick  William  rv.,  birth,  829;  education,  823;  as  a 

soldier,  823;  as  a  king,  823;  death,  823. 
FrtdtrlcktoiciL,  Va~,  its  situation,  823;  skirmish  at,  823; 

details,  828. 

Freedom  o/  the  Pre**,  attack  on  a  weekly  paper  in  Now 
Hampshire,  828:  attack  on  a  weekly  paper  In  Maine, 
828;  newspapers  suppressed  In  St  Louis,  823;  attack 
on  a  weekly  paper  in  Pennsylvania,  829;  treatment  of 
an  editor  in  New  Hampshire,  829;  attack  upon  another 
weekly  paper  in  Pennsylvania,  829;  inquiry  of  the  Grand 
Jury  of  the  United  States  Court  In  New  York  if  certain 
newspapers  can  be  indicted,  829 ;  these  papers  exclndcd 
from  the  mails,  329,  action  of  a  Grand  Jury  In  New 
Jersey,  829;  suppression  of  a  weekly  paper  in  Now 
York  State,  880. 

Fbxmott,  Jonx  C,  ordered  to  Missouri,  434 ;  his  despatch 
on  the  capture  of  Lexington,  410;  proclaims  martial 
law  in  St  Louis,  441 ;  efforts  to  strengthen  Cairo,  421 ; 
his  proclamation,  421 ;  removed  from  command  in  Mis- 
souri, 423.;  address  to  his  soldiers,  482;  letter  from  Sec- 
retary of  War  to,  438;  reception  at  St  Louis,  1M;  ad- 
dress to,  434;  reply,  424;  proclamation,  Aug.  80,  1961, 
on  slaves  of  secessionists,  643 ;  biographical  notice  of, 
T21. 

FaoeT,  Ob*.  D.  letter  to  General  Lyon,  fflffl ;  surrenders 
with  his  entire  force  to  General  Lyon,  GIL 
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Galeeeton,  Teeea*,  Its  situation,  880 ;  means  of  defence,  830; 
its  batteries  Are  on  a  schooner's  boat,  830;  the  batteries 
attacked,  880 ;  remonstrance  of  the  foreign  consuls,  330 ; 
reply  of  Capt  Alden,  830 ;  city  evacuated  by  tbo  Inhab- 
itants, 881. 

Garibaldi  Guard  at  Bull  Run,  S6. 

Gablaxd,  Jonw,  birth,  881 ;  education,  831 ;  rank  In  tho 
army,  331. 

Gaexett,  lions  bt  8.,  birth,  831 ;  rank  In  the  army,  881 ; 
commands  a  Confederate  force,  831 ;  defeated  and  killed, 
831. 

Gauley  Bridge,  Its  situation,  831 ;  skirmish  at,  334 ;  details, 
831. 

Geographical  Exploration*  of  1661,  In  the  Arctic  regions, 
882;  in  King  William's  land,  888;  Swedish  polar  expe- 
dition, 833;  topographical  survey*  In  European  coun- 
tries, 83.1;  exploration  of  the  isthmus  between  tho  Cas- 
pian and  Block  Seas,  888 ;  sea  of  Azof,  888;  Central  Asia, 
834 ;  tho  Sacred  Mountain  of  Japan,  884;  route  of  tho 
Amoor  River,  884;  valley  of  Cash  mere,  884;  Farther  In- 
dia, 884 ;  Caspian  Sea,  885 ;  Eastern  Persia,  885 ;  the  Saha- 
ra desert,  885 ;  river  Senegal,  in  A  Cri  oa,  *>»'> ;  head  waters  of 
the  Gaboon,  885;  South  Africa.  386;  sources  of  the  Nile, 
886;  Australia,  886;  New  Zealand,  886;  Patagonia,  336; 
Salt  Lake  and  Canon's  Valley,  887 ;  Salvador,  887. 

Georgia,  her  members  of  Congress  retire,  212;  authorizes 
tho  Confederate  Government  to  occupy  all  the  forts, 
Ac,  within  her  limits,  130;  also  to  control  all  military 
operations  In  the  State,  180. ;  message  of  tho  Governor 
on  extortion,  145. 

Its  boundaries,  887;  population,  887;  government, 
887;  resolutions  adopted  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Legis- 
lature, 887;  rescinded,  887;  views  of  the  Legislature, 
231;  address  to  the  people  of  the  Southern  States,  886 ; 
public  meetings  of  tho  citizens,  888 ;  vote  for  delegates 
to  the  State  Convention,  888 ;  meeting  of  the  convention, 
838;  ordinance  of  secession,  888;  vote,  883;  demon- 
strations on  Its  passapc,  339 ;  other  resolutions,  8!?9;  acta 
of  the  convention,  889;  adoption  of  tbo  Confederate 
Constitution,  840 ;  new  constitution  of  the  State,  840 ; 
vote  on,  840;  effect  of  President  Lincoln's  proclamation, 
84Q;  Governor  Brown  prohibits  the  payment  of  debts  to 
Northern  creditors,  840;  action  of  the  agents  for  tho 
cotton  loan,  841 ;  people  urged  not  to  ship  cotton  during 
the  blockade,  841 ;  supply  of  arms  exhausted,  841 ;  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  State,  841 ;  extortions  of  provision 
dealers,  841 ;  action  of  the  Governor,  841 ;  military  force 
of  the  State,  842;  Invasion  of  Georgia  by  the  Port  Royal 
expedition,  842;  vote  of  the  State  in  November,  1S60, 
812. 

Gtsns,  Josiaii  W.,  his  birth,  842;  education,  842;  scholar- 
ship, 842;  writings,  842. 

Gibson,  Geoboe,  birth,  842;  education,  842;  rank  in  tho 
army,  SAL 

Garr,  Governor,  Message  of,  November  1,  1S00,  647;  fare- 
well Message,  "December,  1360,  647. 

GoLDsnoKocoH,  I*  M„  commands  the  naval  force  of  tho 
expedition  to  North  Carolina,  292. 

Gobtchakofy,  Prince,  birth,  842;  education,  342;  enters 
the  Russian  army,  842;  services  as  a  soldier,  843;. de- 
fence of  SebastopoL  843. 

GiAiiASt,  Sir  Jambs,  birth,  848;  education,  813;  rank,  843; 
services,  848. 

Gbaxt,  Ultsses  3.,  biographical  notice  of,  724. 

Great  Bethel,  Its  situation,  848;  position  of  Federal  troops, 
848;  objeet  of  movement,  843;  orders,  848;  notes  on, 
844;  march  of  troops,  844;  accidental  collision,  844;  do*, 
tests  the  plan  of  the  expedition,  845;  resolved  to  march 
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upon  (Treat  Bethel,  315:  the  conflict,  845;  loss,  3(5; 
causes  of  failure,  iii 

Great  Britain,  suite  of  the  country  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  abroad  and  at  home,  Slfi ;  improvement,  846;  dnty 
on  paper  repealed,  8A1;  cotton  supply  association,  811; 
proclamation  of  neutrality,  847 ;  position  of  the  govern* 
merit,  847;  effect  of  the  capture  of  Mason  and  Slldell, 
l'A~  ;  steamer  Nashville,  847;  policy  of  the  Government 
towards  the  United  States,  848;  area  and  population, 
848;  finances,  849;  English  army,  849;  Indian  army, 
&49;  navy,  349;  iron-dad  ships.  849 ;  railways  of  Great 
Britain,  850;  factory  statistics,  3511 ;  newspaper  statistics, 
iM ;  Importation  of  cotton  in  1&61, 850. 

Great  Eastern,  steamer,  size,  22Q;  bound  on  a  voyage  to 
the  United  States,  8jy ;  disabled,  851 ;  manner  in  which 
6ho  was  relieved,  851,  85S. 

Gbedle,  John  T.,  birth,  853;  education,  3521;  services  in  the 
army,  858j  killed  at  Great  Bethel,  858. 

Gbekh,  Jawx  8.,  Senator  in  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  ICO ; 
only  one  point  of  difference,  16S;  on  the  naval  appro- 
priation bill,  1S£;  against  the  Peace  Conference  propo- 
sitions, 222;  on  tho  bill  to  discontinue  postal  service  In 
seceded  States,  213, 

Greenbrier  River,  Fa.,  Its  location,  853 ;  skirmish  at,  853: 
details,  858. 

Quaes,  James  W.,  Senator  In  Thirty-sixth  .Congress,  ICQ; 
on  tho  naval  appropriation  bill,  1S2, 

Gnow,  Qalcsiia  A.,  member  of  Congress,  lfifl;  on  the  pro- 
viso to  prohibit  slavery  in  tho  territories,  2QS;  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  la  Congress, 
224. 

GcniniE,  James,  resolutions  offered  by,  at  Peace  Congress, 
fififi;  moves  the  adoption  of  first  section  of  Committee's 
Report,  fififi;  his  preamble  to  report,  5Jji 

Guyandotte,  Ya.,  Its  situation,  859 ;  skirmish  at,  853;  de- 
taibsiJia. 


H 

Habeas  Corpus^  nature  of  tho  writ,  864;  arrest  of  Merry-nan, 
854;  application  for  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  to  Chief 
Justice  Taney,  854;  the  writ  as  issued,  854;  answer  re- 
turned, 222;  Interrogatories,  222;  writ  of  attachment  as 
issued,  855;  return  to,  855;  remarks  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
850;  case  of  Emmett  McDonald,  226;  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  Issued  in  St.  Louis,  856;  question  of  jurisdiction 
raised,  22G;  result  of  tho  case,  SC>6 ;  communication  from 
one  of  tho  judges  of  tho  United  States  Court  at  Washing- 
ton, 22fi ;  remarks  of  the  Court,  857 ;  notice  to  Gen.  Por- 
ter to  show  cause  why  a  writ  of  attachment  should  not 
Issue,  857;  rcpiy,  857;  decision  of  the  Court,  857;  action 
of  Judge  Garrison,  223;  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General 
on  the  power  of  the  President  to  suspend  the  writ,  822; 
treason,  85S;  letter  of  Secretary  Seward,  358;  letter  to 
the  American  minister  at  London,  85S;  opinion  of  the 
Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  New  York  on  treason,  3T>9 ; 
overt  act  of,  defined  by  Justice  Nelson,  259 ;  arrest  of 
Ross  Winans,  860;  arrest  of  C.  J.  Faulkner,  860;  arrest 
of  the  Mayor  of  Washington,  860 ;  arrest  of  members  of 
the  Maryland  Legislature,  860;  Fort  Faftiyette,  860 ;  list 
of  tho  prisoners,  861 ;  Pierce  Butler  commences  a  prose* 
cation  against  the  Secretary  of  War,  862, 
Debate  on  the  suppression  of.  In  Congress,  22" -2*14. 

Hacelet,  Charles)  W,  birth,  862 ;  education,  862 ;  career, 
862;  writings,  862, 

Hale,  Jons  P.,  Senator  in  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  lfifl;  pro- 
poses to  look  tho  troubles  right  clearly  in  tho  face,  167; 
this  Congress  con  do  nothing; ;  this  controversy  will  not 
be  sett!ed  here,  HI;  on  the  uprising  of  the  Northern 


people,  221;  on  the  right  of  Senators  from  Western 
Virginia  to  seats.  282;  on  the  object  of  the  war,  212. 
Halleck,  Gex.  H.  \V.,  lakes  command  at  St  Louis,  435. ; 
orders  relative  to  slaves,  12fi;  for  a  tax,  196;  declares 
martial  law,  496;  order  prohibiting  fugitive  slaves  from 
coming  within  lines  of  camp,  641;  biographical  notice 
of,  72L 

Hampton'*  Legion  at  Bull  Run,  &L 
Hampton,  Va^  its  situation,  262;  burned,  2£2> 
Haelan,  James,  Senator  in  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  166:  on 
the  real  grievance  inflicted  on  the  South  by  tho  North, 
130 ;  alt  Southern  fears  are  groundless,  130. 
Ilarper'a  Ferry,  its  situation,  862 ;  U.  S.  Armory  and  arse- 
nal, 862;  attempt  to  seize,  862;  burned,  262;  report  of 
Lieut.  Jones,  262;  approval  of  bis  conduct  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  2ffl;  subsequent  events,  868. 
JlarrUonvlUe,  3fo„  Its  situation,  868;  skirmish  at, 
Harvey  Birch,  ship,  captured  and  burned  by  officers  of  the 

Confederate  steamer  Nashville,  361. 
Hatteras  Expedition,  Its  preparation,  257;  Its  destination*, 
287 ;  forts  at  Hatteras  Inlet,  251 ;  vessels  of  the  expedi- 
tion, 2§I;  commanded  by  Commodore  Stringham,  231; 
the  military  forces,  2S8;  their  officers,  223;  commanded 
by  Major-General  Butler,  2SS;  arrival  at  the  point  of 
destination,  2SS;  attack  on  the  forts,  298;  the  conflict, 
222;  white  flag  raised,  238 ,  correspondence  of  the  com- 
manders, 259 ;  articles  of  capitulation,  2S8 ;  surrendet 
of  the  forts,  223;  materials  captured,  299;  four  Con. 
federate  vessels  captured,  2S& ;  attack  on  Federal  troops 
at  Chicamacomico,  233. 
ttatterai  Inlet,  its  situation,  864 ;  depth  of  water,  SCL 
Ilatterae  Island,  its  situation,  864;  features,  864;  Twen. 
tlcth  Indiana  Regiment  landed  on  the  npper  part,  864; 
their  capture  attempted  by  a  Confederate  force,  864; 
their  retreat,  865;  Union  people  accompany  them, 
865 ;  relieved,  365 ;  attack  on  the  Confederate  force  by 
the  gunboat  Monticcllo,  865. 
Jfattl  Scheriff,  of  1639,  L 

Hawkins,  George  (L,  member  of  Congress,  166;  declines  to 
serve  on  the  Committee  of  Thirty -three,  3QL 

D.AT5E,  L  \V.,  sent  to  Washington  to  demand  surrender  of 
Fort  Sumter,  656,  SM;  instructed  to  deliver  his  letter 
and  demand  explanations  from  the  President, 

Hazard,  Samuel  F.,  commands  the  transport  fleet  of  the 
expedition  to  North  Carolina,  '2!£L 

Heintzelm  an,  Colonel,  at  Bull  Run,  21 ;  biographical  notice 
of,  122. 

HEvrniLL,  ,  are  tho  laws  of  the  Uulted  States  in  force 

In  the  States  that  have  seceded,  212. 

He>RY,   ,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  speech  at  office  of 

"  Palmetto  Flag."  April  1A  &IL 

Hebbect,  Sidney,  birth,  865;  education,  865;  publlo  ser- 
vices, 265;  as  a  writer,  243. ;  character,  865. 

Hicks,  Governor,  reply  to  the  Commissioner  from  Missis- 
sippi, 442j  address  to  the  people  of  Maryland,  142,  his 
proclamation,  444;  message  to  the  Legislature,  445; 
another  proclamation,  41S, 

LTickmax,  Jons,  member  of  Congress,  226.;  on  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  240^  21L 

Hill,  Josiifa,  member  of  Congress,  lfifl;  his  oonclllstory 
speech,  211 ;  resigns  bis  seat,  212. 

Hostilities,  who  commenced  them?  133,  ISA;  capture  of 
Sumter  a  political  necessity,  135. 

norsTOX,  Sam.,  reported  death,  866;  birth,  866;  career,  866; 
public  services,  366;  sojourn  with  tho  Indians.  866: 
political  views,  261;  address  to  tho  citizens  of  Texas  oo 
the  Confederacy,  222. 

Howard,  William  A.,  member  of  Congress,  166:  this  st»U 
of  affairs  Is  a  revolution,  212. 

Hr/HT,  S.  Stebet,  opposes  Emmons'  theory,  GL 
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ITuTnnt,  Colonel  Ditto,  at  Ball  Ran,  31 ;  In  command  at  St 
Louis,  403;  biographical  notice  of,  122. 

IlDJrrxa,  R.  M.  T.,  Senator  In  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  166: 
on  the  retrocession  of  forts  and  arsenals,  12&;  appeals  to 
the  Senate  to  act  on  the  Peaeo  Conference  propositions, 
220. ;  appointed  Secretary  of  Stato  In  Confederate  States, 

I 

Illinois,  its  boundaries,  867 ;  population,  847 ;  ralue  of  prop- 
erty, 807 ;  message  of  the  Governor,  867 ;  action  of  the 
Legislature  on  the  Peace  Conference,  863;  readiness  of 
the  citiiens  to  volunteer,  863 ;  proclamation  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, 863;  loan  for  war  purposes,  869 ;  militia  of  the 
State,  868;  troops  famished  to  the  United  States,  868; 
Btato  expenses  for  troops,  869;  constitutional  conven- 
ventlon,  869;  progress  of  tbo  State  In  wealth,  869;  rail- 
roads, 3C9 ;  grain  crops,  869;  culture  of  cotton,  869. 

Instructions  of  Legislature  to  Commissioners  to  Peace 
Congress,  60S, 

Imbodej's  battery  at  Bull  Ban,  &L 

India  and  Farther  India,  Intrigues  of  Bussla  in,  869; 
famine,  869 ;  mutiny  of  troops,  369 ;  culture  of  Indigo, 
8G9 ;  finances,  370 ;  scarcity  of  cotton,  870 ;  immense 
railroad  enterprises,  870. 

Indiana,  its  boundsries,  870;  population. 370;  value  of  prop- 
erty In,  871 ;  banks,  871 ;  live  stock,  871 ;  produce,  811; 
condition  of  popular  education,  871 ;  promptness  of  dtl- 
tens  to  volunteer,  871 ;  military  movements,  871 ;  forces 
sent  into  the  field,  872;  arms  distributed,  872;  extensive 
service  of  the  troops,  872;  militia  law,  812;  railroad 
accident,  872. 

Instructions  of  Legislature  to  Commissioners  to  Fcaco 
Congress,  &&. 

Indian*,  Western,  their  number,  873 ;  Choctaw*,  their  loca- 
tion, 878;  regiments  furnished  to  tbo  Confederate  army, 
878;  delegates  to  tbo  Confederate  Congress,  873 ;  Chero- 
kee*, 878 ;  proclamation  of  John  Boss,  873 ;  Cherokee 
population,  873;  secede,  878;  troops  raised,  874;  Dela- 
ware Indians,  874 ;  numbers,  874 ;  civilization,  874 ;  Potta- 
wsttomlea,  their  location,  871 ;  number  of  the  tribe,  874 ; 
Sacs  anil  Foxes,  874;  Shawneos,  874;  Iowaya,  874; 
Omaha*,  874;  Kick* poos,  874;  Wlnnebagoes,  874; 
Tanctonnals,  874 ;  Blonx,  874;  Cheyenne*,  874;  Arapa- 
hoe*, 874;  Pah-Ute  tribe,  875;  Washoe  tribe,  879; 
Apaches,  875;  Navajoea,  875;  Utah*,  875;  action  of  tbo 
Mormon  people,  875;  action  of  the  Legislature  of  Cali- 
fornia, 375 ;  Indians  In  Washington  Territory,  875 ;  num- 
ber of  Indian  schools,  875;  wealth  of  Indians,  875 ;  moral 
and  religious  cultivation,  876;  interest  due  to,  on  bonds 
of  seceded  States,  SIA 

Jnsurana,  amount  of  property  covered  by,  876 ;  fires  In  the 
United  States  In  1361,  877;  property  destroyed,  877; 
losses  in  eight  years,  873 ;  marine  lows,  813.;  Insurance 
In  Massachusetts,  873;  mutual  and  stock  companies, 
819 ;  condition  of  companies  In  New  York,  879 ;  number 
of  companies,  capital,  assets,  &<l,8S0;  do.  In  other  States 
than,  New  York,  881 ;  marine  companies  in  New  York, 
832;  profits,  883;  life  insurance,  8S8 ;  companies,  838; 
claims  by  death,  831 ;  mortuary  experience  In  Massachu- 
setts, 885 ;  do.  classified,  836, 8S7 ;  further  mortuary  ex- 
perience, 883. 

Iowa,  its  boundaries,  888 ;  valuation  of  property,  83S ;  vote 
for  President,  833 ;  staples,  838 ;  flax  culture,  88S ;  mes- 
sajju  of  the  Governor  to  tho  Legislature,  839 ;  war  loan, 
8S9;  troops,  889;  clsnso  of  the  State  Constitution  reta- 
il v  o  tea  debt,  809 ;  attempts  to  negotiate  a  loan,  S(H 

Italy,  Its  boundaries,  3S9 ;  situation  at  tho  commencement 
of  tho  year,  8S9 ;  address  of  tho  king  to  the  deputies  of 


the  people,  889;  title  of  Sting  of  Italy  given  to  Victor 
Emmanuel,  890 ;  history  of  the  Roman  question,  890; 
recession  of  States,  890;  letter  of  tho  Pope,  890;  aid 
sought  from  friendly  powers,  88Q;  action  of  Spain,  890; 
refusal  of  tho  French  to  restore  the  Legations,  891 ; 
foreign  volunteers,  891 ;  defeat,  321 ;  present  power  of 
the  Pope,  891 ;  population,  891 ;  reorganization  of  tho 
new  kingdom,  891 ;  Ita  debt,  892 ;  tho  Neapolitan  king- 
dom, 892. 

Itcbdidk,  Madame,  her  political  position,  892;  death  of  her 
husband,  892;  retires  to  the  United  States,  899;  charac- 
ter, 892. 

Ivzbson,  Alfred,  Senator  In  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  166: 
apprehensions  which  cause  secession,  lfiS ;  the  only  con- 
cession that  will  satisfy  the  South,  170:  withdraws  from 
tho  Senate,  118;  bis  letter,  IB;  bow  received,  17a 


JF 

Jacksom,  Claidomtb  F.,  recognized  as  Governor  of  Mis- 
souri by  the  Confederate  Government,  lfil;  act  to  nUbrd 
aid  to  Missouri,  lfil. 
jACnsoae  brigade  at  Bull  Bun,  SA 
Jan  wok,  Cbakles  D.,  biographical  notloe  of,  72A 
Jamison,  David  F.,  opening  address  to  secession  Conven- 
tion, 8.  G,  643. 
Jaxttxt,  Jons,  President  of  tho  Virginia  State  Convention, 
isl 

Japan,  extent  of  the  empire,  893:  population,  8911;  civiliza- 
tion, 898;  skill  In  manufactures,  893;  government,  893; 
foreign  intercourse, 

Jefftrton,  Fort,  its  location,  S93 :  armament  designed  for, 
893 :  design  to  capture  it,  890. 

Johnson,  Ahdbkw,  Senator  in  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  166; 
proposes  three  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  1S8; 
remarks,  1S4 ;  on  the  right  of  Senators  from  Western 
Virginia  to  their  scats,  235;  on  the  object  of  tho  war, 
21L 

Johnson,  B.  W„  Senator  In  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  161 ;  on 
the  action  of  the  Senate,  1S1, 

Johnston,  General,  at  Bull  Run,  SI 

Joxsx,  Lieut.  R.,  bums  the  Government  property  at  Har- 
per's Ferry,  868 ;  conduct  approved,  868. 

Jokes,  William  1L,  sent  by  the  Treasury  Department  to 
New  Orleans,  122;  correspondence  with  the  captain  *f 
tbo  cutter  McClelland,  122. 


Rank,  Marshal,  bis  arrest,  860. 

Kansas,  its  boundaries,  894 ;  admission  as  a  State,  1S7  and 

894;  border  warfare,  894;  drought,  891;  Jayhawklng, 

894;  military  movements,  32L 
Kxmr,  Lawaxncb  M.,  on  a  pledge  betwoon  President 

Buchanan  and  the  commissioners  of  South  Carolina, 

lfil 

Kzllogo,  Willi  am,  member  of  Congress,  225;  on  tbo  con- 
fiscation bill,  213. 
KraFKB*  battery  at  Bull  Bun,  BL 

Kxnlt,  Joan  B^  appointed  provost- marshal  at  Baltimore, 
4ASL 

Kennedy,  Antttost,  member  of  the  Senate,  222 ;  on  tbo  act 
of  President  Lincoln,  227, 228. 

Kent,  Duchess  of,  birth,  894;  early  marriage,  S9i;  death  of 
her  husband,  894;  second  marriage,  894;  care  In  tbo 
education  of  her  daughter,  Queen  Victoria,  394;  death, 
894;  burial,  894. 

Ktntueky.— Its  boundaries,  895;  population,  895 ;  govern- 
ment, 895;  first  political  movements,  895;  letter  of  the 
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Governor  to  the  ComtraVtsloners  from  Alabama,  80S: 
convention  of  the  Union  party,  895;  Legislature  con- 
venes, 395:  Governor's  Message,  895 ;  action  of  the 
Legislature  on  peace  measures,  22£i  on  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi,  :VJ0 ;  answer  of  the  Governor  to 
tbe  Federal  call  for  troops,  896;  address  of  the  State 
Union  committee,  890;  election  of  delegates  to  the  Bor- 
der State  Convention,  890  ;  neutrality  resolutions  of  the 
House,  897;  Border  State  Convention,  897;  vote  for 
members  of  Congress,  897 ;  enforcement  of  the  river 
blockade,  897;  difficulty  relative  to  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad,  898;  result,  899;  correspondence  of 
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Hunter,  498:  recall  of  Fremont,  493;  his  address  to  his 
soldiers,  498;  letter  from  Secretary  of  War,  498;  address 
of  citizens  of  8t  Louis  to  Fremont,  424;  his  reply,  424 : 
State  Convention  rc-asscmbles,  494;  Federal  force  In 
Missouri,  495;  further  military  movements,  495:  1st  of 
battles  and  skirmishes  in  the  State,  495;  order  of  Gen- 
eral Halleck  relative  to  slave,  430;  relative  to  martial 
law,  426. ;  runaways,  424. 

Admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Confederacy,  105; 
tbe  Legislature  at  Neosho,  491;  agreement  with  the 
Confederate  States,  497:  members  of  Confederate  Con- 
gress, 497:  instructions  of  Legislature  to  commissioners 
to  Peace  Congress,  5fi5- 

MrrcnsxL,  O.      biographical  notice  of,  725. 

JJol<t**ee,  export  of,  prohibited  from  tho  Confederate  States, 
165, 

Monitor,  The,  description  of,  503,  506:  trip  to  Fortress* 

Monroe,  607;  effect  of  tbe  shot  of  the  Mcrrimae, 
Monroe,  Forire**,  Its  situation,  422;  armament,  421 ; 

views  of  Governor  Letcher  on  its  possession,  42*. 
Montgomery,  rejoicing  at,  on  (all  of  Fort  Sumter,  1£1 
Mortar  Fleet  of  Com.  Porter,  the  vessels,  292 ;  how  fitted 

out  298;  armament  298;  how  to  bo  used,  'K'i ;  their 

departure,  298. 

Moultrie^  Fort,  Its  situation,  815;  condition,  815;  force 
that  occupied  it,  815;  evacuation  by  Major  Anderson. 
816;  Instructions  to  Major  Anderson,  816;  occupied  by 
South  Carolina  troops,  316;  used  in  the  attack  on  Fort 
Sumter,  814 

Unit,  Robkbt,  the  case  of,  858. 

Mullio  ajt,  CoL  J.  A.,  surrenders  Lexington,  COS ;  biograph- 
ical notice  of,  lift. 

MunfordeviUe,  its  situation,  498:  skirmish  at,  49S;  de- 
tails, 498. 

Mrxxsr,  Nicholas,  birth,  493;  education,  498:  pursuits, 
422;  writings,  49i 

N 

Kapoleon,  Artantae,  Its  situation,  499;  seizure  of  United 
States  hospital,  42ft 

A'ary  of  the  United  State*,  report  of  a  Committee  in  Con- 
gress on  list  of  vessels,  and  their  condition,  4£2 ;  resigns, 
tion  of  officers,  3ftft;  available  force  of  ships,  Aftfi;  scenes 
at  Norfolk,  500:  preparations  for  the  blockade,  50! ; 
vessels  in  service  July  4th,  6ftl;  increase  of  force,  609; 
iron-clod  ship,  5ft2;  list  of  vessels  built,  US;  La  Giolre, 
French  Iron-clad  ship,  5113.;  English  iron-clad  shine,  304 ; 
tbe  Acbtr.cs,  60£i  the  Warrior.  5M;  letter  of  M.  Ray. 
6(>4 ;  plana  offered  to  Congress,  Sftl ;  the  Examiners, 
C04.  their  advice.  505;  plans  accepted.  503 :  the  Moni- 
tor, 303-307 :  her  trip  to  Fortress  Monroe,  507;  effect  of 
the  shot  of  the  Memmsc  on  her,  5ft! ;  Stevens'  Battery, 
606;  description,  506;  drawings  of,  309  ;  cost,  5l0j  fur- 
ther details,  310:  naval  skirmishes  during  the  year. 
611,818. 

Nzlsox,  William,  biographical  notice  of,  124. 

A'eie  Hampehtre,  Its  boundaries,  612;  valuation  of  prop- 
erty, 618:  population,  618;  vote  at  the  Presidential 
election,  618. .  proclamation  of  tbe  Governor  on  the  call 
for  troops,  618:  State  election,  618:  action  of  the  Legis- 
lature, 513 ;  militia,  513;  assumes  the  Federal  tax,  Gift; 
bantu,  518. 

AVte  Jersey,  its  boundaries,  514;  population,  514 ;  govern- 
ment, 514,  State  Union  Convention,  614;  resolutions, 
614;  letters,  fill;  Message  of  tbe  Governor  to  the  Legis- 
lature, 314 :  joint  resolutions  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
515  ;  resolutions  of  Republican  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, 515;  military  movements,  616;  extra  session  of 
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the  Legislature,  SIS;  Its  action,  M7;  troops  in  the  Fed* 
oral  scry  Ice,  fill;  instructions  to  Commissioners  to  too 
Peace  Conference,  66k 
Newport  Jfete*,  its  litastion,  517;  encampment,  fill 
AVitf  Tort,  Its  boundaries,  fill;  population,  fill;  taxable 
valuation  of  the  State,  61S;  freight  of  railroads  and 
canals,  518:  roto  of  the  State,  BIS ;  tbo  Legislature,  519; 
Mi-wage  of  the  Governor,  nil;  defiant  resolutions  of  tbo 
Legislature.  519 ;  action  of  the  people,  619:  other  memo- 
rials, 620;  action  relativo  to  the  Peace  Conference,  520 ; 
publie  meeting  in  New  York  City,  680;  meeting  at  Al- 
bany, 581 ;  its  resolutions,  621 ;  petitions,  fill;  setzora 
of  muskets  by  the  police,  522 ;  letter  of  Governor 
Brown,  of  Georgia,  623;  letter  of  Governor  Morgan, 
522 ;  further  correspondence,  522. ;  number  of  volun- 
teers furnished  by  the  State,  SS& ;  ordnance  and  email 
arms,  622. ;  money  and  men  advanced  by  New  York, 
821;  Instructions  to  Commissioners  to  Peace  Confer- 
ence, fifiL 

Jfrte  York  City,  its  importance,  524 1  population,  528; 
value  of  property,  &2fi ;  changes  In  tbo  population,  626; 
city  railroads,  586;  lots  improved  and  unimproved,  527; 
tenant  houses,  527:  number  of  dwellings,  527;  property, 
tax,  and  population,  fiSS;  tax  of,  in  1861,  622;  debt  of,  522; 
loans  for  war  purposes  In  1S61, 589;  political  bias  of,  529; 
patriotism  of,  fiSO.;  Mr.  Seward's  speech  In,  Dec  22,  1S00, 
530  ;  effort  for  compromise  In,  530:  patriotic  excitement 
of,  after  the  fall  of  Sumter,  580,  501;  Mayor  Wood's 
proclamation,  581 ;  departure  of  the  Seventh  P.egimcnt 
from,  April  19^  1861,  fidl ;  mass  mooting  in  Union  Square, 
April  SOj  fi&l ;  meetings  of  the  Chamber  of  Comuierco 
and  the  New  York  Bar,  632 ;  departure  of  the  Sixth, 
Twelfth,  and  Seventy-first  Regiments  N.  Y.  &  M.  on 
the  81st  April  582;  the  churches  of,  on  the  21st,  682; 
departure  of  the  Eighth,  Thirteenth,  and  Sixty-ninth 
Regiments  on  the  22d  April,  628;  table  of  regiments 
passing  through,  April  19th  to  June  89tb,  533;  money 
and  men  for  the  war  furnished  by,  688.  ftfla ;  arrivals  of 
foreign  emigrants  at,  584;  statistics  of  crime  and  inci- 
dental police  duties  In,  634 ;  supply  of  meat  for,  584; 
floor  and  domestic  produce  delivered  in,  1860-61,  631; 
City  Inspector's  report  for  1961,585;  dispensary  returns 
in,  £32 ;  monthly  return  of  marriages  and  births  in.  605. 

Nicuolsox,  A.  O.  P.,  Senator  in  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  106; 
on  tho  complaints  of  the  South,  187 ;  revolution  has 
suspended  the  relations  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  seceded  States,  2JJji 

Norfolk,  Fa.  description  of,  685;  navy  yard  opposite  to, 
683;  vessels  In,  685;  destruction  of  navy  yard,  680;  old 
Fort  Norfolk,  with  Its  ammunition,  taken  by  the  Vir- 
ginia authorities,  538 ;  collector  of  prohibited  from  ac- 
cepting drafts  of  United  States,  Ac_,  686;  small  notes 
issued  by  City  Council  of,  586;  arrival  of  Confederate 
troops  at,  536,  5JL 

forth  Carolina,  description  of,  531;  action  of  Legislature 
of,  5H1;  resolution  of  Inhabitants  of  Pasquotank  County, 
fiSl;  Forts  Caswell  and  Johnston  seized,  but  restored  by 
Governor  J.  W.  Ellis,  687j  Governor  EllU'  Letter  to 
President  Buchanan,  Jan.  12,  1861,  537^  538;  reply  of 
Secretary  of  War,  588 ;  passage  of  convention  bill,  53S; 
appointment  of  commissioners  to  Peace  Conference  at 
Washington,  688;  vote  of  on  Convention  or  no  Con- 
vention, OSSd ;  Governor  Ellis'  reply  to  the  President's 
call  for  troops,  535,  632.;  Pasquotank  resolutions  of  April 
23d,  630;  Governor  Ellis's  proclamation, 689;  the  Gov- 
ernor colls  for  the  enrolment  of  30,000  men,  530;  special 
session  of  Legislature  of,  May  7, 1861, 689;  Governor's 
message,  631;  call  of  convention,  502;  other  action  of 
Legislature,  533,  540;  seizure  of  Federal  forts,  mint,  and 
arsenal,  640;  ordlnanco  of  secession  of,  filQ;  ordinance 


assenting  to  Constitution  of  Provisional  Government  of 
Confederate  States,  640;  delegates  elected  to  Confed- 
erate Con  grass,  &4£ ;  flag  of,  640 ;  Senators  from,  to  Con- 
federate Congress,  640 ;  loon  of  one  million  dollars  au- 
thorized, 640:  sending  forward  of  troops  from,  640; 
Union  movement  In  Hyde  County.  540,  fill ;  Union  Con- 
vention In  Hyde  County,  641 ;  repair  and  manufacture 
of  fire-arms  at  Fay ettevflle,  fill ;  contributions  of  the 
State  for  war  purposes,  fill ;  number  of  troops  sent 
from  to  Confederate  army,  fill;  representatives  from 
in  Confederate  Congress,  fill ;  tea  raised  in,  £41 ;  battles 
and  skirmishes  in,  filL 

O 

Obituaries,  American,  fiALrfiiu;  Foreign,  541=660. 

OcracoJce  Inlet,  the  fortification  abandoned  by  Confed- 
erate troops,  and  destroyed  by  Federal  troops,  269. 

Ohio,  description  of,  566;  Governor  Dennison's  message 
to  Legislature  of,fififi;  extra  session  of  Legislature  of, 
666;  joint  resolutions  of  Legislature  of,  Jan.  14  1861, 
556;  detention  of  arms  at  Cincinnati,  656,  557 ;  militia 
laws  of,  passed  April  12th  and  13th,  661;  Govornor  Den- 
nison's proclnraation,  657;  war  laws  passed  by  Legis- 
lature April  lTj  19j  and  26,  and  May  7^  557;  lease  of  pub- 
lie  works  authorised,  fifil;  general  order  for  organization 
of  militia,  668;  arrival  of  Ohio  troops  in  Washington, 
May  23^665;  organization  and  number  of  Ohio  troops  In 
United  States  service,  668;  expenses  paid  by  State,  and 
refunded  by  United  States,  663,  fifig;  Ohio  Democrat!* 
State  Convention,  action  of,  669;  statistics  of  State, 
taxes,  valuation,  debts,  naturalization,  freight,  Ac.  699, 
660;  instructions  of  Legislature  to  commissioners  to 
Peace  Congress,  564,  fififi. 

Oxdekdoxk,  Bejmahix  T.,  biographical  notice  of,  560,  64L 

Ordnance  Depot  at  San  Antonio,  ZVexre.— Its  surrender, 
3119;  Its  contents,  819 ;  given  op  by  Gen.  Twiggs,  814. 

Oelofk,  Proves  Alexxj  F.,  biographical  notice  of,  fifiL 


Padueah,  Ky.,  description  of,  661 ;  occupation  of  by  Fed- 
eral troops,  661,  fiffi. 

Pari*  Congrete,  declaration  of,  approved  by  Confederate 
Government,  164. 

Patents,  new  law  of,  60S ;  number  Issued,  6£i 

Pattxksou,  General,  explanation  of  his  position  on  the  day 
of  the  battle  at  Bull  Run,  8& 

Peace  Conference*,  Initiated  by  resolutions  of  Virginia,  178, 
668;  views  of  President  Buchanan  on,  562 ;  recom- 
mended by  other  States,  SC2;  meeting  of  at  Washing- 
ton, Feb.  4, 1S61, 662;  delegates  or  commissioners  from 
tho  several  States,  662;  John  Tyler's  address  at  the 
opening  of  503,  651 ;  resolutions  or  Instructions)  eon- 
trolling  their  commissioners  adopted  by  the  Legis- 
latures of  Massachusetts,  Rhedo  Island,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Ohio,  664; 
resolutions  or  instructions  cf  Legislatures  of  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee,  fiflfi ;  Mr. 
Guthrie's  resolution,  and  the  committee  appointed  un- 
der it,  560;  report  of  that  committee,  666;  sections  cf 
said  report  as  amended,  and  the  votes  on  these  sections, 
6C6-S68;  Mr.  Guthrie's  preamble,  668;  Mr.  Johnson's 
resolution,  60S; 

Resolutions  of  Virginia  relative  to,  178;  communi- 
cated to  Congress  by  President  Buchanan,  US. 

Pedbo  V.,  King  of  Portugal,  biographical  notice  of,  fifi& 

PaxDixroK,  Gkobgb  II.,  member  of  Congress,  220;  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  210. 

Pxxdlztok's  battery  at  Ball  Ran,  34 
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Pennsylvania,  description  of;  669,  5C9;  minerals  of,  663; 
Governor  Curtlu's  Inaugural,  5£2 ;  resolutions  of  Legis- 
lature of,  January  U  and  24,  669;  Message  of  Ooternor 
Curtln  on  military  affairs,  April  9,  669,  570;  militia  lair 
passed,  April  12,  6*0;  law  to  punish  treason,  passed 
April  18^570;  excitement  in  Philadelphia  on  the  15th 
of  April,  670, 611 ;  Mayor  Henry's  speech,  511 ;  Governor 
Cnrtiu's  proclamation  convening  an  extra  session  of 
Legislature,  April  80,611;  movement  of  troopa  under 
call  of  the  President,  611;  acts  of  the  Legislature  in 
regard  U  the  war,  at  extra  session,  671,  672;  loan  of 
$3,000,000  authorized,  572 ;  esol utlons  of  Legislature.  572; 
Pennsylvania  troops  In  United  States  service,  612;  arms 
owned  by  the  State,  612.;  members  of  Congress  elected 
on  Union  Issues,  572.  578 ;  debt  of  Pennsylvania,  678; 
railroad  progress  in  tho  State,  572;  Instructions  of 
Legislature  to  Commissioners  to  tho  Peace  Conference, 

Pensacota  Bay,  description  of,  573;  Fort  Pickens  taken 
possession  of  by  Lieutenant  A.  J.  Slemmer,  513;  Fort 
Pickens  reinforced,  12=14  April,  512;  Wilson's  regiment 
stationed  on  Santa  Kosa  Island,  678,  Mi;  daring  exploits 
of  Federal  troops,  574;  attack  on  Wilson's  regiment, 
October  8,511;  bombardment  of  Forts  Barrancas  and 
McRae  by  Fort  Pickens  and  of  Fort  Pickens  by  tho 
Confederate  forts  and  batteries,  671.  GT5;  Colonel 
Brown's  conclusions,  613. 

PerrystllU,  description  of,  675. 

Personal  Liberty  Lav*,  motives  which  led  to  their  enact- 
ment, 675;  the  sixth  section  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
675, 570 ;  Governor  Morgan  (N.  Y.\  recommends  their 
repeal,  576;  Governors  Washburn  (Me.),  Banks  (Mass.), 
and  Packer  (Penn.),  make  similar  recommendations, 
Efi;  recommendation  of  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  &H; 
law  of  Rhode  Island,  SH;  do.  of  Vermont,  5X1;  do.  of 
Maine,  MI;  do.  of  Connecticut,  52Z;  do.  of  Massachu- 
setts, MI;  do.  of  New  York,  613;  New  Jersey  has 
no  law,  573;  law  of  Pennsylvania,  678:  Indiana  and 
Illinois  no  law,  673;  law  of  Michigan,  573;  Ohio,  573; 
Wisconsin,  678:  number  of  fugitives  In  twenty  years, 
r>TQ 

Petroleum,  supply  of  the  springs,  M2;  how  raised  to  tho 
surface,  670:  location  of  springs,  579;  decline  In  price, 
579;  exports  of,  530j  Oil  Creek,  6S0 ;  probable  duration 
of  the  supply,  5<n ;  its  uses,  682. 

Phelps,  Gen.,  commands  first  body  of  troops  sent  to  Ship 
Island,  291 ;  arrival,  291 :  landing,  291:  issues  a  procla- 
mation, 291 ;  its  effect,  221 

Philippi,  its  situation,  HI;  skirmish  at,  &31;  details,  5£L 

Pickent,  Fort,  re  nforcemont  of,  611,  123. 

Pickets,  Oov.  F.  W.,  (S.  C)  Inaugural,  Dec.  10,1560, 647.643; 
proclamation,  653;  speech,  Dec.  21,  654;  his  cabinet, 
OM,  6»V>;  correspondence  with  Major  Anderson  relative 
to  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter,  636.;  letter  to  President 
Buchanan  relative  to  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter,  630 : 
address  to  the  people  on  tho  taking  of  Fort  Sumter, 
fiM. 

Pikxcr,  Gen.  E.  W.,  commands  tho  expedition  to  Great 
Bethel.  843. 

Piers  at  Southport,  England,  531 ;  tho  form,  5SI ;  manner  of 
drivlDg  the  piles,  5S1 ;  advantages  of  the  method,  581. 

Pig  Point,  its  situation,  &S1 ;  skirmish  at,  5£L 

Pillow,  Oen.  Gmeox,  occupies  Columbus,  Ey.,  123 ;  his  let- 
ter on  exchange  of  prisoners,  532. 

Planter!  apply  to  Confederate  Government  for  relief,  1451 
reply  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  UL. 

Polk,  Gen.  Leonids*,  enters  Kentucky,  403;  his  pastoral 

letter,  482;  letter  relative  to  an  exchange  of  prisoners, 
533. 

Polk,  Tbcstew,  Senate*  In  Thirty -sixth  Congress,  lfifc  on  the 


condition  of  the  country,  190;  on  the  acts  of  President 
Lincoln,  229,  m 

Pops,  Joint,  biographical  notice  of.  724. 

Population  of  Confederate  State*,  132. 

Poster,  Col.  AxnaEw.at  Bull  Bun,  82,  S_5j  biographical  no- 
tice of,  122. 

Poster,  Frrx  Jons,  biographical  notice  of,  788. 

Port  Royal  Brpedition,  its  object  and  destination,  tSii 
population  and  productions  of  the  group  of  Islands,  •>9; 
date  of  sailing,  2S9;  Teasels  of  the  expedition,  289;  com- 
manded by  Com.  a.  F.  Dopont,  239;  the  military  forces 
of  the  expedition,  289;  commanded  by  Gen.  T.  W. 
Sherman,  289;  a  gale  of  wind  scatters  the  ship*,  290; 
arrival  at  Port  Royal,  290;  vessels  enter  the  harbor, 
290;  a  storm,  290;  the  forts,  290;  attack  on  them,  290; 
Its  plan,  290;  captured,  HW;  loss,  290j  results,  220. 

Powell,  Lazarus  W.,  Senator  in  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  166; 
offers  a  resolution  to  refer  President's  Message,  relative  to 
the  state  of  the  country,  to  a  committee  of  thirteen,  lfifi; 
remarks,  168;  on  the  acts  of  President  Lincoln.  230;  on 
the  right  of  Senators  from  Western  Virginia  to  scats, 
886;  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  286, 283. 

Peextiss,  Bexjamim  M.,  biograptcal  notice  of,  725. 

Trestom,  W.  B.,  member  of  Confederate  Congress,  165. 

PrUonert  or  persons  arrested,  a  list  of,  861. 

Prisoner*,  emchang*  of,  difficulty  of  the  question,  582;  how 
solved,  583;  letter  of  Gen.  Pillow,  662;  reply  of  Gen. 
Grant,  632:  manner  In  which  an  exchange  was  made  at 
Cairo,  688;  details,  5J3j  treaty  between  Gens.  Fremont 
and  Price,  534. 

Privateering,  tho  law  on  the  subject,  534;  proclamation  of 
President  Lincoln.  565;  action  of  the  Confederate  States 
585;  nam  ben,  666;  the  Petrel,  586;  the  Calhoun,  586; 
Ivcy,  Wm.  LL  Webb,  6S6j  the  Dixie,  686;  the 
Jeff.  Davis,  637;  her  prises,  587;  the  Bonita,657;  tbe 
Bailie,  637 ;  the  James  Gray,  6S1;  prises  at  New  Orleans, 
6S7;  revenue  cutters  made  privateers,  688:  the  Gordon 
638;  the  Coffee,  533;  tho  McRae,  588;  the  Lady  Davis, 
668;  the  Nina,  5S8;  tho  Jackson,  683;  tbe  Incarora, 
033;  the  Yorktown,  581;  the  Everglade,  688;  the  Sa- 
vannah, 638:  discussion  on  tbe  subject  in  the  British 
House  of  Lords,  599;  action  of  foreign  Governments, 
090;  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Jeff.  Darts,  500;  his  trial 
for  piracy,  590:  opinion  of  Judge  Sprague,  590 ;  trial  of 
tho  crew  of  the  Savannah,  091:  letter  of  Secretary 
Welles  as  to  letters  of  marque,  622 ;  transfer  of  ships, 
592:  tho  Nashville,  598;  the  Sumter,  593;  proclamation 
of  Pres.  Davis  granting  letters  to,  137;  Instructions  to, 
188;  steamer  Nashville,  693;  her  cruise,  593;  the  Sum- 
ter, 698:  her  cruises,  598;  escapes,  5QA 

Protect  of  Southern  Senators  on  the  admission  of  California, 
ISA 
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Taylor,  Fort,  lU  location,  675:  armament,  615. 
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Territories,  their  division  as  proposed  by  the  Crittenden 
amendments  to  tbe  Constitution,  HA;  organised  in  1961, 
685;  Dakotah,  Its  size,  6S5;  boundaries,  685;  Colorado, 
its  size,  6S6;  boundaries,  6§6j  Nevada,  its  size,  6S6; 
boundaries,  &-■<?. 

Teasa*,  boundaries,  6M ;  government,  fiSl;  population, 
fii£ ;  secession  sentiment  of  tbo  people,  £36 ;  Governor 
refuses  to  call  a  session  of  the  Legislature,  667;  his 
views,  621;  call  for  a  convention,  how  made,  fiSI ;  action 
of  tbo  Governor,  637;  Legislature  convened,  683;  reso- 
lutions relative  to  a  State  Convention,  688;  vote  of  tho 
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Governor  and  the  State  Convention,  692;  action  of  the 
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TnoHAS,  Col.  F.  J.,  killed  at  Dull  Rnn.  &L 
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of  the  Government  to  use  the  forts  for  other  purposes 
than  the  defence  of  tho  States,  21iL 

Thomas,  Geoege  1L,  biographical  notice  of,  lii. 

Tuomas,  Pbilip,  resigns  as  Secretary  of  Treasury.  IM. 

Thompson.  Jacob,  resigns  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  121. 

Tompkins,  Lieut,  commands  tbe  cavalry  In  tho  skirmish  at 
Fairfax  Court- House,  221 

Toombs,  Kobeet,  Senator  In  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  166j  tbe 
Union  is  dissolved,  176;  men  are  arming  to  defend  the 
separation,  ITS. 


Toccrv,  Isaac,  resolution  of  censure  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  passed  tho  House  of  Representatives,  2UL 

Towxsexd,  Col.,  at  the  battle  of  Great  Bethel,  814. 

Treason,  Secretary  Seward's  letter  defining,  252, 

Trent,  iteamer,  bow  employed,  698;  passengers, 698:  board- 
ed by  officers  from  the  San  Jacinto,  693 ;  the  English 
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on  tbe  condition  of  affairs,  222;  on  tho  acts  of  President 
Lincoln,  238 ;  on  the  object  of  tho  war,  841. 

Tucker,  Geckos,  birth,  625;  education,  625 ;  public  offices, 
625 ;  writings,  625 

Twiggs,  Gen.,  surrenders  the  ordnance  depot  at  San  Anto- 
nio, Texas,  819j  also  022 ;  dismissed  from  the  army  by 
order  of  tbo  President,  212. 

Tybee  Itland,  Its  situation,  695 ;  rcconnolssanee  of,  605 ; 
occupied,  625. 

Ttleb,  John,  member  of  Confederate  Congress,  165;  de- 
spatch to,  relative  to  tbo  attack  on  Sumter.  187 ;  address 
of  at  opening  of  Peace  Conference,  SC3. 524. 
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Vermont,  Its  boundaries,  726:  statistics,  727;  response  to 
the  call  for  troops,  121;  action  of  the  Legislature,  121; 
Personal  Liberty  Bill,  121;  war  loan,  727;  first  regi- 
ment, 121 ;  other  troops,  123;  vote  of  the  State,  123. 

Vicat,  Louts  Jo*mr,  birth,  72S;  discoveries,  123 ;  pursuits, 
723;  honors,  123. 

Yielk,  E.  L.,  biographical  notice  of,  720. 

Vienna,  its  situation,  123;  skirmish  at,  123, 

Virginia,  movement  of  her  Legislature  for  a  Pear*  Confer- 
ence, 173:  the  resolutions  178:  boundaries,  12ft;  popu- 
lation, 729;  vote,  789;  public  sentiment,  729:  Union 
meetings,  729:  resolutions  of  Mew  York,  how  received, 
till ;  action  of  tbe  Legislature,  Iflfl ;  address  of  members 
of  Congress,  Z2Q;  the  State  Convention,  130;  tt  assem- 
bles, 2IU  ;  organization,  £11 ;  proceedings  Till;  on  Lin- 
coln's inaugural,  732;  debates  732.  738;  communication 
from  Governor  Pickens  "34;  response  to  the  call  for 
troops  "34.  ordinance  to  repeal  the  ratification  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  131;  proclamation,  124; 
exports  of  grain  prohibited,  786 :  warlike  aspect,  ISfii 
joins  the  Southern  Confederacy.  730;  convention  with, 
787 :  proceedings  In  Western  Virginis  737:  mastering 
troops  733;  miliary  movements  733;  bridges  ordered 
to  be  burned,  738:  debate  on  tbe  payment  of  Stato  in- 
terest, 739:  vote  on  the  secession  ordinance,  739 ;  paper 
money,  740:  military  strength  of  Virginis  740;  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  State,  14J ;  list  of  battles  and  skir- 
mishes 111 :  counties  of  Accomao  and  Northampton, 
712;  proclamation  of  General  Dlx,  712:  prices  of  mer- 
chandise, 749:  passes  ordinance  of  accession,  133;  bow 
received  In  the  Confederate  States  123, 

Virginia,  Western,  its  attachment  to  the  Union,  712 ; 
boundaries.  743j  a  Convention  called,  TJSj  Its  proceed- 
ings 749j  Declaration  of  Independence,  IA&;  speech  of 
the  new  Governor,  743:  address  of  Governor  Letcher 
to  the  people,  743;  McClellan'*  proclamation,  744 ; 
population,  141:  Attorney-General  Bates  on  tbe  situa- 
tion of  Western  Virginia  as  a  State,  745i  McClellan's 
proclamation  to  the  Union  men,  745:  to  bis  troops  74ft i 
details  of  his  campaign,  7JC,  711;  despatches,  747. 
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Wai»«.  Bexjaulx  P.,  Senator  in  Thirty-sixth  Congress 
1*6 ;  totally  unable  to  understand  precisely  what  It  Is  of 
which  they  complain,  111;  when  has  a  Repnbllcan  Sen- 
ator proposed  to  violate  a  right  of  the  Sonth  t  ill ;  on 
the  bill  to  discontinue  postal  service  In  seceded  States  213. 

Walker.  L,  P.,  Secretary  at  War,  orders  General  Beaure- 
gard to  demand  tbe  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter,  183. ; 


further  correspondence,  122 ;  remarks  on  attack  on 
Sumter,  123_ ;  *  No  man  could  tell  where  this  war 
would  end,"  13JJ ;  letter  to  Governor  Magoffin,  ISA 

Ward,  Jamb  IL,  birth,  143;  education,  74Ss;  writings  US; 
service.  112. 

Warren,  fort,  used  as  a  prison,  Sfrl 

Wartaw,  Mo.,  burning  of,  -iov 

Washington,  its  situation,  749;  circumstances  of  its  selec- 
tion for  the  seat  of  Government,  749;  rumors  of  an  at- 
tack on  President  Lincoln,  750:  Investigation,  750:  as- 
sembling of  troops  at,  150;  inquiries  by  Congress  of  tbe 
reason,  750;  reply  of  President  Buchanan,  750;  da  o( 
Secretary  Holt,  I5J  ;  Inauguration  ceremonies  151:  ex- 
citement on  April  15th,  752;  movement  of  troops  752, 
753;  small  arms  and  ordnance  issued  at  the  arsenal,  ™ 

Wheeling,  Va.,  Its  situation,  TMj  capital  of  Western  Vir- 
ginis IS1» 

WntTTKMona. Thomas,  birth.754 :  pursuit*.  131;  writings  I5L 
WicxLirro,  Co  as.  A.,  member  of  Congress  226;  on  the 

confiscation  bill,  211. 
Wigfall,  Lorn  T-,  Senator  in  Thirty-sixth  Congress  1££; 
we  intend  to  leave  this  Union— then  bring  us  back, 
163;  the  people  of  the  South  cannot  save  the  Union, 
171;  on  non-intervention,  1S1 ;  comes  with  a  flag  of 
truce  to  Fort  Sumter,  CGx 
Willet,  Waitiian  T.,  member  of  tbe  Senate,  225:  on  the 

object  of  the  war,  242. 
WUliameport,  Va.,  Its  sitnatlon,  754 ;  skirmish  near.  Hi 
Williams,  Tuouab  a,  birth,  754;  education,  I5J ;  pursuits 

WiLSojf,  Hewbt.  member  of  the  Senate,  22S;  on  the  acts  of 

President  Lincoln,  fr?*-^ 
Wilton'*  Creek,  Jfo.,  1U  situation,  755j  details  of  the  battlo 

at,  153. 

Wilsos,  William,  stationed  with  his  regiment  on  Santo 
Rosa  Island,  til& ;  attacked  by  Confederates  October 
8,  1361,  574, 

Wn»ASS,  Boss  his  arrest,  MM. 

Winchester,  Its  situation,  7JS5;  occupied  by  troops,  ISA 
Winder,  J.  II.,  letter  on  seizing  certain  Federal  prisoners 

for  hostages  fur  the  safety  of  Confederate  privateers- 

men,  15L 

WixniEor,  Theodore,  his  birth,  750;  education,  756: 
death,  756. 

Wiecontin,  Its  boundaries  756;  population,  756;  banks 
756;  bank  riot,  756;  vote  for  Lincoln.  756;  session  of 
tbe  Legislature,  7M ,  its  action,  751 ;  the  war  bill,  757; 
acts  passed,  757:  troops  furnished,  I5L 

Wbe.  Gkk.  II.  A.,  retreats  from  Charleston,  Va.,  103. 

WOchenttiche  Union  office  sacked  by  a  mob,  6»7. 

Wood.  Bkxjamls.  member  of  Congress  22fi;  offers  a  reso- 
lution in  tbe  House,  244. 

Woon,  FruN A*no,  proclamation  of,  Ml- 

Wool  and  Flam  Fabric*,  the  disintegration,  IE ;  bow  done, 
251;  nses,  757. 

Wool,  Jons  Ellis,  biographical  notice  of.  122. 

Weight,  Horatio  G.,  biographical  notice  of,  I2J> 

1 

Yakcet,  Wm.  L,  appointed  Commissioner  to  Europe,  160, 
Yi'lee,  David  L ,  Senator  in  Thirty-sixth  Congress  166 i 
withdraws  193:  remarks  on,  121 


Zaooxti,  Major  Charles  re-capture      Springfield,  Mol, 

Zwibxeb,  Eejtst  F.,  his  blrtb,  7Mj  education,  753 ;  labor* 
In  arvliilectur>,  liS, 
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